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GOBBO  (PiETRo  Paolo  CoRTONESE,fo called), 
a  celebrated  painier  of  fruit  and  landfcapes,  was 
bornatCortonain  rjSo,  andlearncd  the  principles  of 
deiign  from  his  father  ;  but  was  afterwards  the  diftiple 
ofoneCrefcentioatRome,  andpcrfeiteJhinifelfin  the 
moft  elfential  parts  of  his  profellion,  by  fludying  after 
nature,  with  judgment  and  accuracy.  His  merit  foori 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  efleem  of  the  mod 
able  judges  at  Rome  ;  and  as  he  excelled  equally  in 
painting  fruit  and  landfcape,  he  found  a  generous  pa- 
tron in  cardinal  Borghefe,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
his  palace.  The  fruit  which  he  painted  had  fo  true 
and  expreillve  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  nothing 
could  poffibly  be  more  exaft  ;  and  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary roundnefs  and  relief  to  every  object.  But  his 
greatclt  excellence  confifled  in  his  colouring  ;  for  in 
defign  he  was  not  remarkably  fuperior  to  others.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  afamous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  difcovered  a  method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fcarlet, and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  fince 
to  the nneft  French  fcarlets.  Hishoufe,  inthc  fuburb 
•f  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  hemadeufeof, 
»re  ftill  called  t/n  Gobilins.  An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a  manufadlory  of  fine  tapeftrics,  were  cre<51;ed  in 
this  quarter  in  1666  ;  for  which  reafon  the  tapeftrics 
are  called  th^  Cobelim. 

GOBIUS,  in  icluhyology,  a  genus  of  tifliesbelong- 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracic!.  They  have  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  bcily-fins  are  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiihed  by 
rhe  number  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOBLET,  or  Gobelet,  a  kind  of  drinking  cup, 
or  bowl,  ordinarily  of  a  round  figure,  and  without  ei- 
ther foot  or  handle.  The  word  is  French,  gobelet ; 
tv'hich  Salmafms,  and  others,  derive  from  the  barba- 
rous Latin  cupa.  Budeus  deduces  it  from  the  Greek 
ni/TfXXov,  zfort  of  cup. 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  See  Christianity,  Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

God  is  alfo  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfc  deities  of 
tlie  heathens,  many  of  which  were  only  creatures  to 
which  diviue  honours  and  vvorlliip  were  fupcrilitioully 
paid. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obferveable,  did  not 
mean  by  the  name  Cod,  an  all-perfed  being,  whereof 
eternity,  infinity,  oniniprefence,  &c.  were  elfential  at- 
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iributea  :  with  them,  the  word  onlyimpllcd  «n  cKCel- 
ent  and  fuperior  nature  ;  and  accordingly  they  gave 
the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings  of  a  rank  or  clafs  ^ 
higher  and  more  perfedl  than  that  of  men  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divina 
adminiRration,  all  fubjed:  to  the  one  Supreme.  Thus 
men  themielves,  according  to  their  fyftem,  might  be- 
come gods  after  death  ;  inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might- 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  thej 
were  capable  of  in  life. 

The  firft  divines,  father  Boflu  obfwves,  were  the 
poets:  the  two  funtlions,  though  now  feparated,  were 
originally  combined;  or,rather,wercone  and  the  fame 
thing. 

Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is, 
the  number  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circum  fiances, 
wherein  they  had  occafion  to  conlider  him,  put  thefc 
poets,  &c.  under  a  neceflity  of  making  a  partition,  and 
of  feparating  the  divine  attributes  intofeveralperfonsi 
becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the  human'  mind  could  noc 
conceive  fo  much  power  and  aclion  in  the  llmplicity 
of  one  fingle  divine  nature.  Thus  the  omnipotence  of 
God  came  to  be  reprefentcd  under  the  perfon  and  ap- 
pellation of  Jupiter  ;  the  wifdom  of  God,  unser  that 
of  Minerva  ;  the  juftice  of  God  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  fir  ft  idols  or  falfe  gods  that  are  faid  to  have  been 
adored,  were  the  ftars,  fun,  moon,  &c.  on  account  o€ 
the  light,  heat,  and  other  benefits,  which  we  derive 
from  them.  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  furn^fliing  fruits  neceffaryfortiiefubliftence  of  men 
and  animals  ;  then  fire  and  water  became  objects  of 
divine  worftiip,  for  their  ufefulnefs  to  human  life.  la 
procefs  of  time,  and  by  degrees  gods  became  multipli- 
ed to  infinity;  and  there  was  fcarcc  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs  or  caprice  of  fome  devotee  or  other  elevated 
into  the  rank  of  deity  ;  things  ufclefs  or  even  deftruc- 
tive  not  excepted.     See  Mythology. 

GODALMING,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  on  the  river  Wey,  35  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  corporation  ;  by  whofe  charter  their  chief  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  warden  chofen  yearly,  who  has  8  brethrea 
his  alfillants.  The  parifh  is  divided  into  9  tithings. 
Its  river  abounds  with  good  lilh  ;  and  drives  a  grift- 
mill,two  paper-mills,and  three  corn-mills ;  over  which 
river  a  new  bridge  was  begun  July  22d  178^.  Here 
is  a  manufactory  of  mixed  and  blue  kerfeys,  alfo  a  ma- 
Hufaftory  of  ftockings  ;  and  the  place  is  alfo  famous 
for  liquorice,  and  ftorc  of  peat  that  burns  be:ier  than 
pit-coal:  but  a  woman  of  this  town  (Mary  Tofts)  ia 
1 726  endeavoured  to  render  it  infamous,  k}'  aprcte:".J- 
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•oii\ui    ed  Jeliveryof  rabbeis;  by  which,   howefer,   Die  for 

i         fomc  time  pii/zkd  lomc  noted  rhyficians,  aiuioniills, 

r.oduthcrs  jjc.     In  1739,    the  fmall-pox  carried  off  above  soo 

'  '  perfons  herein  3  months,  which  was  more  than  a  third 

»(  the  inhabitants. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  chcmill,  and  one  of  the  lirll  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about  the  year  1617,  He 
was  elcAcd  3  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyUcians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  Icclure 
in  that  college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  againft 
Charles  I.  accepted  the  vvardcnlhip  of  Mcrton-colltge, 
Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromw  ell  when  chancellor,  and 
f*i  folc  reprefentativeofihat  iiniverfity  inCromwell's 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  bis  wardenftip  ina 
manner  dil'graceful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
however  then  profefl'or  of  phyfic  atOrelliain  college, 
10  which  he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  thofc 
niceiings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon 
the  lirlteftablimmtnt  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.  Being  fully  pcrfuaded  that  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines  was  nolcfsthc  phyfician's  duty 
than  the  prefcribing  them,  he  conAanily  prepared  his 
own  ;  and  in  166S  publilhcd  a  trcaiile  recommending 
his  example  to  general  pradicc.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic tit  in  1674;  and  liis  memory  was  prcfcrvcd  by 
the  drops  that  bore  his  name,  oihcrwife  called  Cutix 
.•In^licar.a:,  the  fccrct  of  whicii  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for'  scool  and  which  Dr  LilUr  allures  us  was  only 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  lilk  reflilied  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon or  fume  other  elFcntial  oil.  But  \fc  claims  more 
particular  regard,  if  what  bifliop  Seih  Ward  fays  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  firfl  Englilhmaii  w  ho  made  that 
noble  aflronomical  iuftrument,  the  lelefcope. 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  deiiyof  the  female  fcx. 

The  ancients  had  aluioft  as  many  goddelTes  as  gods  : 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddcfsof  air,  Diana  the  goddcfs 
of  woods,  &c.  and  under  this  chara<5lcr  were  reprc- 
fenied  the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advaniagesof 
life  ;  truth,  juftice,  piety,  liberty,  fortune,  viaory,S;c. 

It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddcil'cs  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals  ;  for  it  was  fuppofcd  that 
the  imagination  mufl  be  awed  and  reftraiucd  by  the 
conlikieration  of  the  divine  eharatler. 

GODEAL'  (Anthony),  biihop  ol  Graflc  and  Vencc 
in  France,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe  j  but 
his  principal  works  are,  l.  y!n  ecclefmjlical hiflory, 
5  vols,  folio,  containing  thefirft  eight  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finilbed  more.  2.  Tranjlation  oj  the  Vjatms 
Ir.to  French  vcrfe;  which  was  fo  well  approved,  that 
even  thofe  of  the  reformed  religionprelewedit  to  that 
of  Marat.     He  died  in  1671. 

GODK.ATHERSand  GoDMOTHERS,perfons  who, 
at  the  bapiifmof  infants,  anfwer  for  their  future  con- 
dufl,  and  folcmnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfclvcs  under 
an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  inflrud  them,  and  watch 
•ver  their  conduft. 

This  cuflom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriflian 
church  -,  and  was  probably  inllituted  to  prevent  chil- 
dren being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
ilied  before  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcreiion. 

The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re- 
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duced  to  two,  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  three,  in 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  lorinerly  they  had  as 
niany  as  they  pleakd. 

GODKREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
moll  celebrated  crufadcr,  and  vitloriousgeneral.  He 
w-s  choicn  general  of  thecxpetlitionwhich  the  Chri- 
llians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jcrufalcni  from  the  Turks  in  1099  ;  but  his  pi- 
f  ly,  as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  The  lultan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  lent  a  terrible  army  againll  him  ;  which 
he  defeated,  with  the  liauglucr  of  about  100,000  of 
the  enemy.     He  died  in  1160. 

GODMANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Huntingdon- 
fliire,  16  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  57from  London. 
It  has  a  bridge  on  the  Oufe,  opp olite  to  Huntingdon  ; 
was  formerly  a  Roman  city,  by  thenajiic  of  Duro/i- 
ponte,  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  often  dug 
up  ;  and  according  to  old  writers,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  the  fee  of  a  billiop,  and  had  a  caltlc  built 
by  one  Gorman  a  Danifli  king,  from  wiiich  (he  town 
Was  called  Gormancbeflcr.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
largcll  villages  in  England,  and  is  fcaied  in  a  fertile 
foil,  abounding  with  c«rn.  It  is  laid  that  no  town  iu 
England  kept  more  ploughs  at  work  than  this  has  done. 
The  inhabitantsboaft  they  formerly  received  tlic  kings 
as  they  made  a  progrecfs  this  way,  with  nine  fcore 
ploughs  at  a  time,  finely  adorned  with  their  trappings, 
&c.  James  1.  made  it  a  corporation  by  the  name  of 
two  bailiffs,  12  afliftants,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Gocimanchcfter.  Here  is  a  fchool,  called 
the  Free  Granimar-School  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On 
the  well  lidc  of  the  town  is  a  noble  though  ancient 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Is'ear  this  place,  in  the 
London  road  between  Huntingdon  and  Caxton,  is  3 
tree  well  known  to  travellers  by  thcnameof  Beggar's- 
Bufli. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Er.glifli  civi- 
lian, was  born  in  the  illand  of  Scilly  in  1617,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1642-5,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  civil  law  ;  in  16^3,  he  t\as  appointed  otic  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  at  the  ReAoration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  niajefly's  advocates.  He  was 
cftecmed  as  great  a  mailer  of  divinity  as  of  his  own 
faculty  ;  andpubliJlied,  i.  The  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A  view  of  the  admiral's  jurifdi(Jlion. 
4.  The  orphan's  legacy.  5.  Repcrtoriutu  caiionicum. 
Sec.     He  died  in  1678. 

GODSTOW,  a  place  north  weft  of  Oxford, in  a  fort 
of  illand  formed  by  the  divided  Areams  of  the  Ifis  af:er 
being  joined  by  the  Evenlode.  It  is  noted  for  catching 
of  tilh  and  drelling  them  ;  but  more  fo  for  the  ruins  of 
that  nunnery  which  fair  Rofan.ond  quitted  for  the 
embraces  of  Henry  IL  The  people  fliow  a  great  hole 
in  the  earth  here,  where  they  fay  is  a  fubtcrraneoui 
pall'age,  which  goes  under  the  river  to  WoodAock, 
by  which  flie  ufcd  to  pafs  and  repafs.  Little  more 
remains  at  prefent  than  ragged  walls,  fcattercd  over 
a  conliderable  extent  of  ground.  An  arched  gateway, 
and  another  venerable  ruin,  part  of  the  tower  of  the 
conventual  church,  are  Aill  ftanding.  Near  the  altar 
in  this  church  fair  Rofamond  was  buried,  but  the  bo- 
dy was  afterwards  removed  by  order  of  a  biihop  of 
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Godwin     Linccin,  the  ■vifitor.     The  only  entire   part  is  I'ai.ill, 
II         forrr.erly  a  private  chapel.     Not  many  years  fince  a 
,'^.°^L^  f^"^'^  coffin,  faiJ  to  hive  been  Rofamond's,  who  per- 
haps was  removed  from  the   church  to  lliis  place,  was 
to  be  feen  here.     The  building  has  been  put  to  various 
ufes,  and  at  prelent  ferves  occalionally  for  a  ftabl;. 

GODWIN  (Francis),  fuccelllvely  biiliop  of  Lan- 
dalf  iind  Herefoid,  was  born  in  1567.  Hi  was  emi. 
nent  for  his  learning  and  abilities  ;  b;;ing  a  good  mathe- 
matician, an  excellent  philofopher,  a  pure  L:itinilt,  and 
an  accurate  hiftorian.  He  undenlood  the  true  theory  of 
the  ir.oon'b  motion  a  century  before  it  was  generally 
known.  Ke  firft  ttarted  thofe  hinis  afterwards  purfued 
by  bidiop  Wilkins,  in  his  "  Secret  and  fwift  mellenger ;" 
and  publilhed  "  A  catalogue  of  the  lives  of  Englilh 
bi(hops."  He  has  neverthelefs  been  accufed  as  a  gieat 
fira  )niac,  for  omitting  no  opportunity  of  dilpohng  of 
preferments  iu  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  He 
died  in  1648. 

Godwin  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifli  writer  born 
in  1517,  was  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abington  in 
Betiilhire  ;  where  he  educated  a  great  many  youths, 
who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  Itate.  His 
works  (how  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  : 
fuch  as,  HiJ}oriit  Romans  antkologia,  Syno^Jis  antiquita- 
tum  Hcbrakarum,  Mofss  Isf  ^aion,  Florile]^tum  Phrafi- 
eon,  iyc.     He  died  in  1642. 

GoDiriN,  or  Goodviin  Sands,  famous  fand  banks  off 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  lying  between  the  N.  and  S.  Fore- 
land  ;  and  as  they  run  parallel  wltli  the  coaft  for  three 
leagues  together,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  dif- 
tant  from  it,  they  add  to  the  fecurity  of  that  capa- 
cious load,  the  Downs:  for  while  the  land  fhekers 
Ihips  with  the  wind  from  fouth-weft  to  north-weft  only, 
ihefe  finds  break  all  the  force  of  the  fea  v.hen  the  wind 
is  at  eaft  fouth-eaft.  The  moft  dangerous  wind,  when 
blowing  hard  on  the  Downs,  is  the  fouth  fouth-vveft. 
Thefe  fands  occupy  the  fpacc  that  was  foimerly  a  large 
traifl  of  low  ground  belonging  to  Godwyn  eail  ot  Kent, 
lather  of  King  Harold  ;  and  which  being  afterward 
given  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Augullin  at  Canterbury, 
the  abb3t  negleifting  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  that 
defended  it  from  the  fea,  the  whole  trail  was  drowned, 
according  to  Salmon,  in  the  year  iioo,  leaving  thefe 
lands,  upon  which  fo  many  fhips  have  iince  bsen 
wrecked. 

GODWIT,  in  ornithology.     See  Scolopax. 

GOG  and  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined  to- 
gether in  fcripture,  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2.  3.  &c.  xxxix. 
1,  2,  &c.  Rev.  XX.  8.)  Mofes  fpeaks  of  Magog  the 
Ion  of  Japhet,  but  fuys  nothing  of  Gog,  (Gen.  x.  2. 
I.  Chr.  i.  5.)  Gog  was  prince  of  Magog,  according 
to  Ezekiel.  Magog  f'gnifies  the  country  or  people, 
and  Gig  the  king  of  ihat  country.  The  generality  of 
the  ancients  made  Magog  the  father  of  the  Scythians 
and  Tartars ;  and  J'everal  interpreters  difcovered  many 
iootfteps  cf  their  name  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Tar- 
tary.  Others  have  been  of  opinion  ihat  ths  Perfians 
were  the  defcendants  cf  Magog;  and  fnme  have  ima- 
gined that  ihe  Goths  were  descended  from  Gog  and 
Magog  ;  and  that  the  wars  dclcribcd  by  Ezekiel,  and 
undertaken  by  G;  g  againft  the  faints,  are  no  other 
than  thofe  which  the  Goths  carried  on  in  the  fifth  age 
againft  the  Roman  empire. 

Bochart  has  placed  Gog  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucafus.     He  derives   the  r.ame   of  this   cehbrated 
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mountain  from  tiie  Hebrew  Gog  clafan,  "  the  fcrtrefi    Gnjrz^a 
of  Gog."     He  maintains  that  Prometheus,  faid  to  be 
chained  to  Caucafus  by  Jupiter,  is  Gog,  and  no  other. 
I'here  is  a  province  in  Iberia,  called  the  Gogarene. 

Laftly,  ihe  generality  believe,  that  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, mentioned  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations,  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical fenfe,  for  fuch  princes  as  were 
enemies  to  the  church  and  faints.  Thus  many  by  Gog 
in  Ezekiel  underftand  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  per- 
fecutorof  thofe  Jews  who  were  drm  to  their  religion  ; 
and  by  the  perfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Reiela- 
tions,-  they  fuppofe  Ar.tichrift  to  be  meant ;  the  great 
enemy  cf  the  church  and  ,'aithi'ul.  Some  huve  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Gog,  fpokea  of  in  Ezekiel,  and 
Cambyfes  king  of  Perlia,  were  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon ;  and  that  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Revelations  de- 
note all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  Ihould  be  per- 
lecutors  of  it  to  the  confummati^n  of  ages. 

GOGGLES,  in  furgery,  aie  inllruments  ufed  for 
curing  fquinting,  or  that  diftortion  cf  the  eyes  which 
occafions  this  dnorder.  They  are  Ihort  conical  tubes, 
compofed  of  ivory  ftained  black,  with  a  thin  plate  of 
the  fame  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes  near  tiieir  anterior 
extremities.  Through  the  centre  of  each  ci'  thefe 
plates  is  a  fmall  circular  hole,  about  the  fize  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  of  light. 
Thefe  goggles  muft  be  continually  worn  iu  the  day- 
time, till  the  mufclcs  of  the  eye  are  brought  to  act  re- 
gulaily  and  uniformly,  fo  as  to  direft  the  pupil  ftraighc 
forwards  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  cure  will  be  foouer 
or  later  elFeiSed. 

GOGM AGOG-HILLS,  are  hills  fo  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrench- 
ments  and  other  works  calf  up  there  :  whence  ibme 
fuppofe  it  was  a  Rom  in  camp  ;  and  others,  tliat  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes. 

GOGUET  (Antony-Yves),  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intitlcd,  L'Origine  cits 
Lolx,  dcs  Arts,  dis  Sciences,  tjf  de  hur  Progres  cLz 
Us  aiiciens  Peuples,  1758,  3  voh.  410.  His  fatlier 
was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  17  16. 
He  was  ve;y  unp-omifrng  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned 
even  dull  in  his  early  yejrs  ;  but  his  underftanJing  de- 
veloping itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  pro- 
duced the  above  work.  The  reputation  lie  gained  by 
it  was  great  ;  but  he  enjoyed  ic  a  very  fnort  li.iie,  dy. 
ing  the  fame  year  of  the  Imall  pox  ;  which  diforder,  it 
feems,  he  always  dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Con- 
rad  Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  his  M£S, 
was  fo  deeply  atTefted  «ith  the  death  of  his  friend,  as 
to  diehimlelf  three  days  after  him.  The  above  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  publifhcd  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penin 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  v.eft  by  tluit  of  Ba- 
lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bifnagar,  and  en  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  abounds  in  corn,  rice, 
and  cattle  ;  but  that  which  renders  it  moft  remark- 
able, are  the  diamond-mines,  ihey  being  the  moft  cou- 
fiderable  in  the  world :  they  are  ufually  purchafed  of 
the  black  merchants,  who  bay  parcels  of  ground  lo 
fearch  lor  thef;  precious  ftones  in.  'ITiey  Ibmetimes 
tail  in  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others  they  find  im- 
menfe  riches.  They  have  alfo  mines  of  fait,  fine  iron  for 
fword-blades,  and  curious  caUicoes  and  chioizes.  It 
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r.M.  is  r.i' j«fl  to  ihe  Great  Mogul ;  and  has  a  town  of  the 
■'^'^-'  f.inic  n.inie,  icatcd  at  the  «ool  ol'  a  mountain,  being 
one  of  the  larRell  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  was  formerly  the  relidencc 
«.f  the  kitii;-,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Great  Mogul. 
It  is  ndwrnuch  frequented  by  the  European  merchants. 
E.  Long.  70.  10.  N.  Lat.  l(>.  30. 

GOLD,  ijie  moft  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  is  of  a 
bright  ycll.)w  ci  lour  when  pure,  but  beccmes  ni(  re  or 
Kfs  white  in  proportion  as  it  is  alloyed  with  otiicr  rne- 
t.ils.  It  is  the  hcavieft  of  all  known  bodies,  platina 
only  excepted,  its  fpecitic  gravity  being  to  that  of  dif- 
ilUed  water  as  19.640  to  looo.  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  htat  ;  requiring,  according  to  Mr  Wedgewood's 
c:ilculation,  5257  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  or  32  of  his 
own,  thermometer  for  its  fufion  ;  a  heat  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  lh.it  which  melts  filver  or  copper  ;  the  tornicr 
requiring  <  nly  4717,  and  tliel.itter  45S7  of  Fahrcnlieit. 
Other  metallurgills,  however,  have  dillercd,  and  alfert 
that  copp.T  requires  for  ilb  fulion  a  greater  degree  of 
he.it  tlun  either  gold  or  filver. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  moft  tough  and  duflile,  as  well 
as  the  moll  malleable  of  all  metals.  According  to 
Cronftedt,  one  yrain  of  it  may  be  llretched  out  fo  as  to 
cover  98  Swedifh  ells,  equal  to  63.66  Englilh  yards 
of  filver  wire  ;  but  Wallerius  alfcrts,  that  a  grain  of 
gold  may  be  llretched  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  cover  500 
ells  of  wire.  At  any  rate,  the  extenlion  is  prodigious  ; 
for,  according  to  the  leaft  ot  thtfe  cakulatii<ns,  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  made  vilible  to 
tlie  naked  eye.  Nor  is  its  malleability  inferior  to  its 
ductility,  ijoyle,  quoted  by  Apligny  in  his  Tieatife 
of  Colours,  fays,  that  one  grain  and  an  half  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  into  50  leaves  of  one  inch  fquare,  winch, 
if  interfeLled  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  dillant  only  the  icodlh  part  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  will  produce  25  millions  ot  little 
fquares.  each  very  ealily  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  that  its  furf.icc  may  be  extended 
by  the  hammer  159092  times.  «'  1  am  informed 
(f.iys  he)  by  an  intelligent  goldbeater  in  England, 
that  the  finelt  gold  leaf  ib  that  made  in  new  ikins,  and 
mull  have  an  alloy  of  three  grains  of  copper  to  the 
ounce  troy  of  pure  gold,  orelfc  it  would  be  too  fi.lt  to 
pals  over  the  irregularities  of  the  (kins.  He  affirms, 
that  80  books,  or  2000  leaves  ot  gold,  each  meafuring 
3.3  fquare  inches,  viz.  e.ich  leaf  containing  lo.Sy 
fquiirc  inches,  weigh  lefs  than  384  grains.  Each  book, 
thcrefoie,  or  25  leaves,  =272.23  inches,  weighs  lefs 
than  4.8  grains  ;  fo  that  each  grain  of  the  metal  will 
produce  56.718  fquare  inche.-;."  From  further  calcu- 
lations it  m  ly  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  thickncfs  of 
thefe  leaves  is  !ef>  than  TjiVicth  of  an  inch  ;  and  tliat 
16  ounces  of  gold  wc-uld  be  fufficient  to  gild  a  I'llver 
wire  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

Gold  is  more  el.nlic  than  lead  or  tin,  but  lefs  fo  than 
iron,  or  even  cpper.  It  grows  hard  and  brittle  by 
hammciing,  but  relumes  its  dudility  on  being  flowly 
heated.  Gold  leaf  exhibits  a  fine  green  colour  on  be- 
ing iuterpc.fed  between  the  eye  and  the  beams  of  the 
inn  or  any  other  luminou»  body.  When  expofed  for 
i'umt  time  to  a  ftrong  heat,  it  becomes  ignited,  and  at 
laft  melts,  aifuming  at  the  fame  time  a  fine  bluilh-green 
colour;  and,  when  cold,  cryllallizes  into  quadrilateral 
pyramids.     This  bluilhgreco  colour,  according  to  Mr 


Magellan,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  a  thin  film  of 
the  metal  is  intcrpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  lumi.  "~ 
nous  body,  is  owing  tJ  tranfmitted  light.  "  The  green 
light  (fays  he)  is  iranfmitled  in  both  c.ifes,  fince  all  re- 
flcdecl  colours  arc  produced  by  the  tranfmiffi  n  of 
light,  as  the  ingenious  philofopher  Mr  Delaval  has 
lately  difcovered  and  denionftrated  in  his  very  elabo- 
rate treatife  on  this  fubjec't,  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  memoirs  publillied  in  17S5  by  the  Philo- 
fopliic.il  Society  of  Maiicheller."  Sir  llaac  Newton, 
in  his  Opiics  (page  162,  edition  of  1730),  accounts  for 
that  phenomenon,  faying,  that  "  gold  foliated,  and 
held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  looks  of  a  grecnilh 
blue  ;  and  therefore  (fay^  he)  maffy  gold  lets'into  its 
body  the  blue  rays  to  be  refleifled  to  and  fro within  it, 
till  they  be  Hopped  and  llified  ;  while  it  rellefls  the 
yellow  outwards,  and  theretore  looks  yellow."  It  is 
thereiore,  in  the  two  above  cafes,  that  I'ome  of  the  blue 
rays  arc  tranfmitted  along  with  the  )ellow  ones;  and 
both  together  appear  of  a  bluilh-green.  it  gold  be  ex- 
pofed to  the  joined  rays  of  light,  excepting  inly  the 
yellow  ones,  which  we  fuppofe  Itopped  after  they  were 
leparated  by  a  pril'm,  it  only  looks  white  like  lilver  ; 
"  which  Ihows  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  that  its  ycl- 
lownefs  arifes  from  the  excels  of  intercepted  rays  tin- 
ging  that  whitenefs  with  their  colour  when  they  are  let 
to  pafs.  It  is  a  plealing  obfcrvation  to  look  wiih  a  deep 
magnifier  on  various  pieces  ot  gold,  filver,  and  Dutch 
(copper)  leaves  between  the  eye  and  the  funlhine.  The 
panicles  of  filver  are  fcen  in  the  form  of  oblong  dirk 
lumps,  with  fome  interlliccs,  like  net-work,  between 
them  :  thofe  of  the  copper-leaf  are  more  numerous  and 
more  regularly  dilliibutcd  ;  but  the  particles  of  the  gold- 
leaf  appear  like  little  green  femitranfparent  and  limilar 
particles,  uniting  between  themfelves  by  nearly  dia- 
phanous joints,  as  if  they  were  forced  to  ilatten  in  their 
edge^,  rather  than  they  would  break  tlieir  mutual  co- 
helion  with  one  another." 

Gold  is  more  generally  found  native  ijian  any  other 
metal ;  though  Bergman  inl'ornis  us,  that  he  does  not 
know  an  inflance  of  its  ever  being  found  pcifedly  free 
of  alloy.  Kirwan  fays  it  is  feldom  IVund  fo  ;  being 
generally  alloyed  with  lilver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  fome- 
times  with  all  the  three.  According  to  Wallerius,  na- 
tive gold  is  found,  I.  In  foliJ  malfcs,  in  Hungary, 
Tranlylvania,  and  Peru.  2.  In  grains  in  the  Spaniih 
Well  Indies.  3.  In  a  vegetable  form  like  tlic  branchci, 
or  tw  igs  of  plants.  4.  In  a  ilru/ic  figure,  as  if  compo- 
fed  ol  gioups  or  clultersof  fmall  p.irticlcs  united  toge- 
ther, found  in  Hungary.  5.  Compofed  of  thin  plates, 
or  thin  pellicles,  covering  other  bcdies,  found  in  Sibe- 
ria.    6.   In  a  cryllalline  form  in  Hungary. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  gold,  in  its  regu- 
line  llate,  is  formed  either  into  angular  cryllals  com- 
pofed of  yellow  oift.iedrons,  or  into  yellow  irregular 
mallcs,  which  fhow  a  grain-like  texture.  Brunnich 
fays,  that  the  native  gold  found  in  leaves  is  always 
cryllallized  on  the  furtace  ;  and  with  a  magnifier  they 
may  be  I'een  of  a  triangular  pyramidal  form.  He  in- 
fornii  us  alfo,  that  in  Tranlylv.mia  he  procured  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  cubic  native  gold,  but  never  faw  it  any  where 
elfe. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  form  of  thick  folid  pieces. 
It  is  in  general  more   frequently   imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  mixed  with   it,  than  with   any  other    ftone ;  and 
the  quartz  iu  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the   Hun- 
garian 
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OolJ.      gaiian  mines,  Mr  Magellan  lells  us,  is  of  a  peculiar 

~~^ mild  appearance.     Sometimes,  ho-wever,  it  is  found 

in  limtllouc,  or  in  hornblende,  &c. 

Europe  is  principally  liipplied  with  gold  from  Ciiili 
and  Peru  iu  South  America.  A  fmall  quantity  is 
likevvife  iuiported  from  China  and  the  coall  of  Africa. 
Tlie  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  thofc  of 
Hungary,  and  next  to  them  the  mines  of  Saltzburg. 
The  mines  of  Adclfors  in  Smaland  are  likcwife  work- 
ed 10  advantage;  and  ilie  veins  of  metal  sppear  to  be 
iifflifed  over  a  great  tract  of  laud.  Some  gold  from 
four  to  ftven  grains  in  tlie  mark  is  alfo  faid  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  th  c  lil  vcr  of  the  mines  of  Olterlil  varbergct 
in  the  province  of  Dalarne.  Native  gold  lias  alfo 
been  found  in  Lapland  above  Tornea,  and  in  Well- 
Hianland.  In  Peru  it  is  found  mixed  with  a  floiiy 
uiatter  not  wellknown,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
amalgamation.  Mr  Pallas  mentions  three  gold  mines 
that  are  worked  there,  near  the  river  Pyfclima,  in 
>vhich  500  men  are  employed.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  powdery  form,  and  alfo  thin  plates  or  leaves. 
Soructimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  a  fpongy  textcire,  and 
very  light,  are  met  with  which  contain  a  good  quan- 
tity of  gold  dufl.  This  gold-dufl  or  wafn-gold  is  ufa- 
ally  Walhed  out  of  fands  wherein  it  lies  iu  the  form  of 
loofe  grains  or  lumps.  It  is  diitinguillied  by  the  vari- 
oully  coloured  fubflances  vvherewith  it  is  mixed.  The 
metal  is  alfo  found  feparate  from  any  matrix  in  lumps 
or  vifible  grains  mixed  with  fands.  Thus  it  is  met 
with  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  vifibly  difperfcd 
through  malfes  of  fand,  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a 
yeilowilh-red  or  violet-colour  ;  and  in  this  flate  it  is 
fo  univcrfalljj  ditfufed  through  every  kind  of  earth, 
that  Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  the  moll  coniinou  of  all 
the  metals,  iron  alone  excepted.  If  100  pounds  of 
faiid  contain  24  grains  of  gold,  the  feparation  is  faid 
to  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Africa  5  pounds  of  fand 
often  yield  63  grains  of  gold,  or  even  more  ;  and  the 
heavieft  faud,  which  is  often  black  or  red,  contains 
the  moll.  In  Hungary,  however,  only  10  or  12 
grains  of  gold  are  contained  in  10,000  pounds  of  fand; 
and  even  this  trifling  quantity  it  has  been  cxtrad- 
cd,  though  with  lofs. 

Gold  is  brought  down  with  mofl  of  the  large  rivers  ; 
even  thofe  which  do  not  take  their  rife  in  mountains 
where  gold  is  found.  In  Tranfylvania  the  river  of 
Avanyob  affords  fubllflence  to  Uj>wards  of  70oGipfey 
fiiiiilies,  who  collect  the  gold  from  it.  In  Bralll  it 
is  found  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their  torrents  are 
often  turned  with  great  labour  and  expence  into  new 
beds,  in  order  to  gather  (he  gold  there  depofitcd  by 

the  running  waters It  is  alfo  found  there  mingled 

with  the  earth  in  various  Ihapesand  forms Itis  like- 
wife  faid  to  be  fomciimes  found  in  veins  running 
through  beds  of  coals. 

Gold  is  faid  to  be  mineralized,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fome  oih'er  fubiluncc  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  acted  upon  by  aqua  rcgia.  In  this  manner  gold  is 
Mineralized. 

I.  By  Sulphur.  Many  have  iufiftcd,  tliat  as  gold 
and  fulphur  are  not  fo^md  to  have  any  cliemical  at- 
traction for  one  another,  it  is impi'lliblc  that  marcafue 
caii  contain  any  of  the  meial,  or  iiiiiecd  that  it  can  be 
foiiud  ijft  any  ore  cuutaiuiiig  fuljj/imr  :  but  lines  we 


know  by  experience,  that  gold  can  Le  melted  out  of  GoIJ. 
thcfe  ores,  even  after  they  have  been  digcUcd  in  aqua  ^  '  »  ^ 
rcgia,  ind  that  gold  likewifc  enters  into  their  fulpliu- 
rated  regulus,  there  is  the  grcatcft  rcafon  to  believe, 
that  lome  third  fubllancc,  probably  a  metal,  his  by  its 
admixture  enabled  tlie  fulphur  to  unite  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold.  Marcalites,  however,  contain,  at 
any  rate,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  precious  metal ; 
and  none  is  to  be  cxpeclcd  from  them  in  places  whers 
no  gold  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  am  not  pcr- 
fcaiy  clear  (fays  Cvontledt)  whether  the  gold  is  real- 
ly dilFolvcd  and  indurated,  or,-  if  I  may  fo  cxprefs 
myfelf,  vitrified\\\  the fchirJs;  provided  by  this  mine- 
ral body,  we  mean  a  garnet  iubitance.  But  I  have 
feen  a  piece  of  what  is  called _/77i;7,whofe  texture  was 
cxaflly  like  the  Schf  mnitz  blende  ;  and  iu  this  cafe  it 
might  perhaps  hold  the  lame  contents." 

2.  With  Sulphur  by  7rieans  of  Iron  :  Gold  pyrites, 
cr  marcalitical  gold  ore.  This  is  a  clofc  and  compact 
fubflance  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Here  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  mineralized  by  fulphur  by  ineans  of  iron, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  extradled  by  aqua  regia  or  by 
amalgamation.  A  kind  of  gold  pyrites  is  found  at 
Adelfors  in  the  province  of  Siaaland,  which  contains 
an  ounce  or  lefs  of  gold  in  an  hundred  weight  of  the 
ore.  The  Tranfylvania  gold  pyrites,  according  to 
Brunnich,  in  which  no  gold  can  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye,  contain  from  50  to  100  and  no  ounces 
and  upwards  in  an  hundred  weight.  Thofe  where 
the  |old  appears  in  the  pyrites  like  flrewcd  Spaniih 
.'iiuft,  hold  2J0  ounces,  but  they  arc  very  fcarce. 
The  mountain  of  Faczebaye,near  Zalathn.i, is  remark- 
able for  gold  pyrites  ;  and  h:re  they  fcciu  alfo  to 
contain  fcmi-metallic  parts. 

The  following  is  M.  Magellan's  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  union  of  gold  with  this  kind  of  pyrites.  <<  Ic 
is  well  known,  that  gold  may  be  diublved  by  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  proccfs  given  for  this  purpofe  byM. 
Apligny,  p.  156  ofhisTrcatiie  on  Colours,  is  as  fol- 
lows.  P.educ*  to  powder  four  pounds  of  vegetable  alkali 
(fait  of  tartar^  and  as  many  of  lulphur,  with  one  of 
leaves  of  goldT  Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  witii 
its  cover  ;  pour  the  fufcd  matter  out  on  a  marble 
flone  ;  pound  it  again  when  cold, and  put  the  whole  in 
amatrafs  with  hot  water;  which  being  filtrated  is  of  a 
greenilh  yellow  colour,  containing  the  gold  diliblved. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  hepar  fulphuru  has  been  found 
in  feverjtl  pyriies,  and  Mafcagui  fays  that  he  found  it 
in  thofe  lagoons  near  Sienna  in  Italy;  is  it  not  ycvw  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  this  noble  metal  may  be  re- 
ally mineralized  in  the  auriferous  pyrites  ?" 

9.  Juriftroui  Cinnabar,  in  wiiich  the  metal  is  mi- 
neralized by  means  of  quicklilver,  faid  to  be  found  in 
Hungary.  Mr  Sage  ipeaks  of  a  fpccimcn  of  gold 
from  Hungary,  now  in  tiie  Frencli  king's  cabiuc^t  at 
Paris,  which  is  cryllalizcd  into  quadrangular  prilnis 
of  a  grey  yellow ilh  colour  and  a  brittle  coniiltcary, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  refult  ol  a  mercurial  amal- 
gam of  native  gold. 

J.  Thi  Schenit.itz  BUndc,  in  which  the  gold  is  miue- 
ralized  by  means  of  zinc  and  iron.  Cronltedt  informs 
lis,  that  the  ores  of  zinc  at  Scluninitzin  Hungary 
contain  a  great  deal  of  lilver,  and  that  this  lilver  is 
very  rich  in  gold.  Profellbr  Brunnich  enumerates  the 
Icilowing  vaiittics  of  this  ore.     i.  Where  ine  juctal 
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CoXi.      i;  minerali/.ed  I7  means  of  acubic  leaH-urf, containing 

— " '  Jilvcr  found  in  the  mines  of  Miclucli  and  fome  places 

inTranfylvinia.  2.  By  a  copper  pyrites  with  (iiver. 
Tliis  i^ind  of  ore  is  called  ^/// in  Hungary  :  it  has  a 
compad  furfacc  of  a  pale  yrllow  colonr  ;  but  muft  not 
for  that  reafon  be  confounded  with  the  auriferous  py- 
rites. 3.  The  Cremnitzorcs  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  means  of  red  gildcr-orc.  4.  By  means 
of  antimony,  in  which  it  fomctimes  appears.  This 
kind  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
5.  B7  cubic  lead-ore,  iron,  and  fome  unknown  vola- 
tile parts.  This  ore,  as  defcribed  by  Scopoli,  is  of 
a  black  colour  ;  the  richell  pieces  arc  lamellated  al- 
inofl  likean  iron-glimmer,  with  a  degree  of  llexibility. 
The  vein  is  quartz,  which  is  fometimes  loofe,  and 
the  metal  fcattercd  very  minutely  in  it.  It  is  found 
in  Tranfylvania.  6.  Native  gold,  with  black-lead  (or 
molybdasna),  has  been  found  near  Rimezcmbat  in 
Upper  Hungary;  butour  author  (Profclfor  Brunnich) 
lias  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  whether  it 
is  mineralized  by  it  or  not.  In  all  the  above  fpecies, 
the  gold  is  cither  entirely  native,  but  fo  minutely  di- 
vided, and  fo  looftly  fcattered,  that  it  can  only  be 
fcen  through  raicrofcopes,  and  often  cannot  be  fecn 
at  all  before  it  is  feparatcd  by  various  proccfTes  :  or  it 
may  not  be  in  the  form  of  native  gold,  but  the  metal 
as  it  were  in  embryo  ;  in  which  cafe  fire  is  ncceflary 
to  bring  the  conflituent  parts  togcther,and  to  add  thofe 
that  are  wanting  ;  in  that  cafe  likewifc  it  is  never 
uithout  filver. 

<«  To  thefe  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  may  be  added  the 
following  ores.  i.  Gold,  with  arfcnical  pyrites,  is 
found  alfo  at  Saltzbcrg  in  Tyrol,  in  mountains  of 
quartz  and  fchiftus.  It  contains  only  2  J  grains  in  the 
quintal;  ncvertliclefs  it  affords  a  profit  of  L. 500  per 
annum.  2.  With  a  white,  red,  or  vitreous  filvcr-ore, 
near  Cremnitz  and  Schemnitzin  Hungary.  3.  With 
afulpluiratcd  ore  of  lilver,  iron,  lead,  and  mangantfe, 
at  Nagaya  in  Tranfylvania.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4.043,  and  it  is  faid  to  afford  10  ounces  per  quintal. 
4.  With  lulphuratcd  iron,  copper,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya."  • 

The  ilrongcfl  heat  of  any  furnace  does  not  change 
the  metallic  properties  of  gold.  Kunckel  and  Boyle 
ni-uic  the  experiment  by  expofing  gold  for  feveral 
months  to  the  fire  of  a  glafs-houfe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun-beams  col- 
ledcd  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs,  fome  alteration 
may  be  produced  in  it.  Hombergobferved  that  gold, 
when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Tfchirhaufcn,  formed, 
was  volatilized, and  even  vitrified:  and  Macquer  found, 
that  the  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  MrTru- 
daine,  exhaled  a  fume  which  gilded  filver,  and  was 
therefore  gold  in  a  volatile  ftate  :  the  globule  of  melied 
gold  was  agitated  with  a  rapid  circular  motion,  and 
became  covered  with  a  dull  and  as  it  were  calciform 
pellicle;  and  laftly,  thatavioletvitrification  was  form- 
ed on  the  middle  of  the  globule.  This  vitrification 
gradually  extended,  and  produced  a  kind  of  button, 
ilaticr,  or  of  a  largercurvaure,  than  that  of  the  glo- 
bule, and  which  (luck  upon  it  as  the  tranfpareni  cor- 
nea appears  on  the  fclerotica  of  the  eye.  This  glafs 
incrcaled  in  llze,  while  the  gold  itfclf  continually  di- 
minifhed  :  the  fupport  always  appeared  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour,  fccmingly  produced  by  the  abforptioa 
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trify  a  qnantiiy  of  gold  entirely.     He  oblervcs ,   that    •^~ 

it  is  a  ncceflary  condition  that  the  violet  glafs  Ihouid 
be  reduced  v.'ith  combultiblc  matters,  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  alTcrtion  tiiat  it  is  tlie  calx  of  that  pcrtecl  me- 
tal, which  would  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe  if 
it  became  revived  into  gold.  But  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  this  ouglit  to  be 
conlidered  as  a  true  vitrified  calx  of  gold  ;  and  this 
with  the  greater  probability,  as  in  many  operations 
with  this  metal  the  purple  colour  is  conflantly  produ- 
ced, and  many  preparations  of  gold  are  employed  to 
give  tint  colonr  to  enamel  asd  porcelain.  *<  Gold 
(fays  he)  is  therefore  calcinablc  like  the  othcrraetals  ; 
and  o:ily  requires,  as  likcwife  does  filver,  a  flronger 
heat,  and  a  longer  lime  to  unite  with  the  bafe  of  air 
than  other  metallic  fubdanccs."  Mr  Kirwan,on  the 
other  hand,  tell  us,  that  "gold  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
heat  of  Mr.  Parker's  lens  for  fbmc  hours,  loft  nofen- 
fihle  part  of  its  weight  ;  yet,  when  in  contaft  with 
earthy  matters,  it  communicated  a  blue  or  purplilh 
tinge  to  them  ;  fo  that  lie  believes  an  exceeding  fmall 
portion  of  it  might  be  dephlogifticated." 

This  experiment  with  the  lens  of  Mr  Parker  does 
not  invalidate  that  of  Macquer:  for  cither  Triidainc's 
lens  may  be  more  powerful  than  Mr  Parker's  ;  or  the 
air  ill  France  being  more  clear  than  in  Kngland,  tlie 
adion  of  the  fun  muft  be  ftronger.  Wc  are  allured, 
however,  that  by  means  of  the  eledric  fire  gold  may 
bcinftanianeoully  calcined  and  even  vitrified  :  whence 
we  m  ift  conclude,  not  only  that  gold  is  really  calcin- 
ablc, but  that  the  cleflric  fire  is  almoft  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  any  other;  as  by  its  means  we  may  in 
a  moment  accomplilh  what  cither  cannot  be  done 
athcrwifc  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly,  even  by  the 
fierceft  fire  we  can  raife.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  blown 
by  dephlogifticated  air  is  alfo  found  fufucicnt  to  vola- 
tilize gold. 

Gold  being  thus  indeftruflible  by  the  common  ope- 
rations of  fire,  equally  refills  its  How  adion  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  It  is  altogether  exempted  from  ruftingj 
and  though  its  furface  becomes  tarnifhcd  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  it  is  merely  in  confequcncc  of  the  dcpofi- 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  upon  it.  Water  produces  no 
change,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy  ;  though,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Lagaraye,  it  feems  capable  of  dividing 
it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  iron. 

Gold  combines  with  various  metals  ;  and  is  com- 
monly alloyed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  copper, 
which  gives  it  a  red  colour  and  greaier  firmnifs  than 
it  pofTeilcs  when  very  pure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  fufible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  ufcd 
for  money,  plate,  and  toys  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
fometimes  ajfo  alloyed  with  filver,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  colour,  and  rcniltrs  it  very  pale  :  this  alloy, how- 
ever, is  not  made  without  fome  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  very  different  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  me- 
tals, as  Hombcrg  obft  rved,  who  faw  them  feparatr  du- 
ring their  fufion.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filver  fornif 
the  green  gold  of  the  jewellers  and  gold-heaters. 

As  gold  has  been  rendered,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind,  the  molt  valuable  fubftance  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  great  confequcncc  to  be  able  to  difco- 
ver  its  degree  of  purity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adul- 
terations wbicli  would  na:ura41y  be  praSifed,  and  t» 
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Gold,  produce  an  equality  of  value  in  the  different  pieces 
•»  difpcrfcd  in  commerce.  The  chemical  methods  by 
which  this  is  accomplilhed,  arc  related  under  the  ar- 
ticles Ch  em  tstky,  and  Essaying  of  M^-ta/s.  To 
afccrtaiu  ".vith  precilion  the  quantity  ot'irapcriect  me- 
tal it  m^y  contain,  a  given  mafs  of  gold  is  fuppofcd 
to  contain  2 4  parts  called  car<7//;  each  carat  bdiigfup- 
pofcd  divided  into  32  parts  called  thirty-Jecijiids  of  a 
tarat.  If  the  gold  after  the  oj-'eration  has  loll  one 
grain  in  24,  it  is  gold  of  23  carats  ;  if  it  has  loft  a 
grain  and  a  half,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats  16  ihiriy-fc- 
conds,  and  fo  on.  The  weight  ufcd  in  the  tllay  of 
gold  is  called  the  e[fjyvieigkt,  and  ufually  confillsof  14 
grains  ;  it  is  divided  into  24  carats,  which  are  likewil'e 
fubdivided  into  32  parts.  An  ell'ay  weight  is  like  wife 
u(ed  which  weighs  12  grains;  and  is  liiiewifc divided 
into  24  carats,  fubdivided  again  into  thirty-feconds. 

The  fcarcity  and  great  price  of  gold  prevent  its  be- 
ing made  into  vclfels  or  utenlils  ;  but  as  its  brilliaucy 
and  colour  are  agreeable,  methods  have  been  found  of 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
which  it  thus  not  only  beautities,  but  by  its  indcftruc- 
tibility  preferves  from  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  art  of  applying  ii  in  this  manner  is  c^WcA  giUmg ; 
and  the  immenfe  ductility  of  gold  already  mentioned, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  in  this  manner  at 
much  lefs  expence  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  ufcd 
bclidcs  in  gilding,  either  in  a  ftatc  of  folution  by  acids, 
or  amalgamated  with  mercury,  which  are  called  vjatfr- 
gilding.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  great 
virtues  were  afcribed  to  it ;  whence  the  great  number 
of  golden  tinclures,  elixirs,  &c.  of  quacks  ;  but  all 
thefe  are  now  defervedly  exploded,  and  the  beft  prac- 
titioners allow  that  gold,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be 
prepared,  is  either  inactive  or  dangerous. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  .late  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  vitriliablc  earths,  but  its  calces  may  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  ufcd  in  enamel-paintiig  and  in 
porcelain,  where  they  produce  a  beautiful  violet-co- 
lour. Glafs  is  tinged  by  them  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Neri's  art  of  glafs-inak- 
ing  ;  though  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  never  could  fucceed  in 
making  the  colour  diffufe  itfclf  equally  throughout 
the  fubftance  of  the  glafs.     See  Colouring  of  Class. 

The  preparation  of  gold  called  aunnnjulviinans  is 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  ChemistYjU"  1103, 
M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  its  extraordinary  fulmina- 
ting property,  and  fays  that  its /ra_^»;  is  64  times  great- 
er than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  the  ftrength  of  the  explofion  is 
176  times  greater  than  that  of  gun-powder  (20  grains 
of  anrum  fulniinans  being  equivalent  to  half  a  pound 
of  gun  powder).  Bergman  accounts  for  the  amazing 
ftrength  of  this  explofion,  by  fuppoling  it  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  air  extricated  at  the  time  ;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  cannot  be  at  all  fufficient 
for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  and  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that 
"this  wonderful  phenomenon  fcems  not  yet  complete- 
ly accounted  for  by  any  hypothelis  yet  known."  See 
the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Explosion. 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the  lingular  and  excellent  na- 
tural qualities  of  this  metal  (fays  our  author),  which 
are  confiderably  heightened  by  its  fcarcity,  that  gold 
is  fo  much  valued  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
ilie  world."  Mr  Paudon,  in  his  Metrohgic,^.  94.  fays, 
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that  one  cubic  foot  (French  meafure)  of  gold  is  worth 
2,15  ■^yQc.oli-jres  louriioifes,  or  89, 708  guineas  and  fevea 
Ihilliiigs,  fuppofing  the  Lous  d'Or  to  be  equal  to  the 
guinea  ;  an  J  that  the  refpeftive  value  of  the  fame  cu- 
bic foot  of  giJd  is  equal  to  25.6  cubic  feet  of  lilver  ; 
each  of  this  laft  metal  being  reckoned  worth  about 
84,00c  French  livres,  or  3503  guineas  and  eight  Ihil- 
liugs  :  fo  that  if  we  fuppufo  the  monicd  fpecie  in 
France  to  be  but  two  vnliiards  of  French  livres,  ac- 
cording to  the  ellimation  of  Mr  Neckar  in  his  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Commerce  of  Corn,  the  whole  amount 
ihould  make  but  a  folid  cube  of  gold  lefs  than  10  feet 
on  each  fide.  So  trining  is  the  phylical  object  that 
excites  the  afiivity  of  22  millions  ol  the  human  fpe- 
cics,  the  number  that  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tantsof  France. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  fomeobfervations  by 
M.  MagtUinon  the  Hate  in  which  gold  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  of  the  origin  of 
gold  ores.  "  As  to  the  natural  exiftencc  of  gold  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (fays  he),  there  have  been  two 
opinions  among  mineralogifls  ;  fome  pretending  that 
it  is  only  found  in  its  vntaUtc  or  native  form  ;  and 
others,  that  it  is  fometimes  found  mineralized  in  an  in- 
timate union  with  other  fubftances.  M.  Kirwan  holds 
the  former,  and  the  celebrated  Bergman  the  latter. 
But,  fays  Mr  Kirwan,  '  though  Mr  Bergman  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  the  mineralization,  yet  he  is  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  the  gold,  when  extracted  from, 
tliisore,  is  of  a  granular  or  angular  form.  It  is  there- 
fore very  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  rather  mixed, 
than  truly  combined  with  the  fulphur  and  iron  :  and 
its,  proportion  being  exceedingly  fmall  fo  that  100 
pounds  of  the  pyrites  fcarcely  contain  an  ounce  of  gold, 
it  is  not  a  wonder  that  it  (hould  efcape  the  adion  of 
aquaregia  ;  moreefpecially  as  thenitrousacid  becomes 
fo  phlogifticated  by  a(5ting  on  the  pyrites,  as  not  to  bt 
able  todephlogifticatethe  marine.  Likewife  mercury, 
by  reafon  of  the  gold  particles  being  enveloped  in  the 
fulphureous  iron,  can  have  no  acccfs  to  it.' 

"  Thefe  arguments  (fays  M.  Magellan)  againft  the 
true  mineralization  of  gold,  are  fully  anfwered  by  the 
fads  already  mentioned.  Belides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  gold  can  be  combined  and  calcined,  via  ficca, 
by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  femimetals.  This  being 
acknowledged  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  why 
fhould  we  infill  on  denying  this  mineralization,  wheu 
it  is  out  of  doubt,  among  mineralogifls  of  rank,  that 
volcanic  fires  have  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  convulfions 
and  revolutions  of  this  globe,  of  which  every  one  has 
the  moft  convincing  proofs  almoft  everywhere.  The 
account  given  by  Mr  Hacquet  of  the  gold  mines  at 
Nagy-ag  in  Tranfylvania,  the  ancient  Dacia,  which 
lies  about  45°  latitude,  offers  the  raoft  convincing 
proofs  of  this  alfertion.  The  country  all  round  thefe 
mines  bears  an  inconteflible  appearance  of  being  avol- 
canic  one  ;  and  among  various  other  meials,  there  are 
atleaft  13  kindsof  gold  ores, moll  of  themmineralized. 
Thefe  are,  I.  Gold  mineralized  by  fulphur,  zinc,  and 
arfenic,  in  a  grey-yellowilh  volcanic  ore,  which  is 
called  ccttciiers,  or  cotton-ore,  on  account  of  its  light- 
nefs  and  texture.  2.  By  iron  and  aricnic,  formed  by 
ftrata;  one  containing  black  lilver  ore,  then  fpatum, 
galena,  quartz,  and  grey  gold  ore  :  it  yields  about  half 
au  euQcc  i&  the  joo  pouuds.     3.  By  fulphur,  aniimo- 
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Cold,  ny,  zinc,  fonie  irfcnic,  and  fomctimcs  iron :  this  is  a 
' grey  gold  ore  mixed  with  fornc  quartz.  4.  In  the 
form  of  crooked  threads  mi.\cd  with  quirtz  and  gyp- 
fcous  fpath  ;  a  p»or  nine.  y.  Dcndritiform,  like  the 
mocho  ilone,  or  thjc  .igatc  fron  Abcrftcin  in  the  Pa- 
latinate ;  but  thefe  black  dendrites  arc  in  a  reddifli 
flonc.  6.  Amorphous,  very  ccmpaft,  in  fmall  grains, 
With  fpath  and  quartz.  A  quintal  of  it  yields  two  oun- 
ces of  gold,  and  more  of  filvcr.  7,  By  fulphur,  great 
part  of  zinc,  and  a  little  antimony  and  arfenic  ;  not 
rich.  8.  Of  a  black  or  dark-rcddiili  colour,  contain- 
ing an  auriferous  pyrites  ;  not  rich.  9.  Ofabluilh 
colour,  mineralized  by  fulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  a 
little  arfenic  mixed  with  filver ;  very  rich  in  gold. 
10.  Partly  laminated  with  rteedles  of  a  blacki(h  yellow 
colour:  this  gives  66  ounces  of  gold  per  °-  of  gold, 
according  to  Scopoli.  11.  Foliated  with  gypfcous 
fpath  and  yellow  pyrites.  12.  In  irregular  lamina, 
on  a  greyilh  argille.  The  gold  looks  like  filver,  and  is 
furroundcd  by  fpars  of  a  pale  rofy  colour.  1 3.  In  «ry- 
flallizcd  lamina:  from  two  to  four  lines  diameter,  of  an 
hcxangular  form,  and  very  much  refembling  molyt- 
dic'ia.  The  vein  was  lofl  for  fomc  time,  but  lately 
found  again  on  mining  for  letting  out  water  from  the 
main.  This  ore  is  very  rare,  and  has  given  3  72  oun- 
ces per  -§-  of  a  mixed  metal ;  five  of  which  were  gold, 
and  one  Tilvcr. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Gilt  Works.  The 
folubilityof  gold,  and  the  indillblubilityof  filver,  in  a- 
<iua  regia,  affords  a  principle  on  which  gold  may  be  fc- 
parated  from  the  furface  of  iilvcr  ;  and,  on  this  foun- 
dation,different  procefTcs  have  been  contrived, of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  bell.  Some  pow- 
dered fal  aminoniac,  moiftened  with  aquafortis  into  the 
confiftcnce  of  a  palle,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  filvcr, 
and  the  piece  heated  till  the  matter  fmokes  and  be- 
comes ncariy  dry  :  being  then  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
rubbed  with  a  fcratchbruili  compofed  of  fine  brafs-wire 
bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  eafily  comes  off. 
The  other  way  is,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into  com- 
iiion  aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to  boil,  and 
turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes  all  over 
black  :  it  is  then  to  be  wafned  with  a  little  water,  and 
rubbed  with  the  fcratch  brufli,  to  get  off  what  gold  tlie 
aoua  regia  may  have  left.  This  lafl  method  appears 
preferable  to  the  other  ;  as  the  fame  aqua  regia  may 
be  niadt  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  becomes  faturated 
with  the  gold,  after  wliich  the  gold  may  be  recovered 
pure  by  precipitation  with  folution  of  vitriol,  as  di- 
rected under  the  article  Metallurgy. 

F"or  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  direft  a 
foLuion  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  pnrts,  but 
nowhere  clfc,  with  a  pencil,  and  a  little  powdered  ful- 
phur to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moiftencd  ;  the 
principal  nfe  of  the  folution  of  borax  fecms  to  be  to 
make  the  fulphur  adhere  ;  the  piece  being  then  made 
red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold  is  faid  to  be 
fo  far  loofened,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  brulh.  O- 
thcrs  mix  ihe  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tartar,  and  form 
the  mixture  with  vincgai'  into  a  parte,  which  is  fpread 
Upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schluttcr  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  Icaft  expcnfive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  filver  and  copper.  It  the  gilt  vclTcl 
is  rouud,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  off  by  turning 


it  in  a  hth:,  and  arP'ri^S  ^  proper  too^.  a  'tJri  being 
placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  Ihavings :  he  fays 
it  is  eafy  to  coUcft  into  two  ounces  of  Ihavings  all  the 
gold  of  a  gilt  vcflel  weighing  thrice  as  many  pounds. 
Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  docs  not  admit  of  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  and  fcrapcrs  ap- 
plied of  different  kinds  according  to  its  fize  and  fi- 
gure ;  fome  large,  and  furnilhed  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end  ;  others  fmall  and  narrow,  for  pene- 
trating into  depreffcd  parts.  If  the  gold  cannot  be 
got  oft  by  either  of  thcfe  ways,  the  file  muft  be  had 
recourfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  metal  un- 
derneath than  the  turning  tool  or  the  fcraper,  parti« 
cularly  than  the  former.  The  gold  fcrapings  or  fil- 
ings may  be  purified  from  the  filvcr  or  copper  they 
contain,  by  the  methods  defcribed  under  the  article 
Metali.urct. 

The  editors  of  the  Encyclopcdie  glye  a  method  of  re- 
covering the  gold  from  wood  that  has  btcii  gili  on  a 
watcr-fize  :  thisaccount  is  extraftcd  from  aniemoiron 
the  famefubjeft,  prcfented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  ilecpcd  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quantity  of  water  fuificicnt  to 
cover  it,  made  very  hot :  the  fize  being  thus  foftened, 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  fcrabbed,  piece  by  piece, 
in  a  little  warm  water,  with  fhort  fliftbriftle  bru(hes 
of  different  fizes,  fome  fmall  for  penetrating  into  the 
carvings,  and  others  large  for  the  greater  difpajtchin 
flat  pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of  water,  fizc,  gold, 
&c.  is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the  dry  matter  made 
red  hot  in  a  crucible  to  burn  off  the  fize,  and  the  re- 
mainder ground  with  mercury,  cither  in  a  mortar,  or, 
where  the  quantity  is  large,  in  a  mill. 

CoLD-Coa/f.     See  Guinea. 

Cold- ^f;>f,a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficiallr 
gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwar.l* 
drawn  fucceffivcly  through  a  great  number  of  littU 
round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  each  Icfsihan  the 
other,  till  it  be  fometimcs  no  bigger  than  a  hair  of  the 
head.     See  IViRE-Dravj'mg. 

It  may  be  obfcrvcd  that,  before  the  wire  be  reduced 
to  this  cxceflivc  fincnefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above 
l.;o  different  belts ;  and  that  each  time  they  draw  it, 
it  is  rubbed  afrelh  over  with  new  wax,  both  to  facili- 
tate its  paflagc,  and  to  prevent  the  filver's  appearing 
through  it. 

CoLD-IVire  fatted,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  be- 
tween two  rollers  of  polifhed  flecl,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun 
on  a  flick,  or  to  be  ufcd  flat,  as  it  is,  without  fpin» 
ning,  in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c.  Sec 
Stuff,  &c. 

CoLD-Thread,  or  Spurt-go/d,  is  flatted  gold,  wrap- 
ped or  laid  over  a  thread  of  filk,  by  twilling  it  with 
wheel  r.nd  iron-bobbins. 

Todifpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a  little  mill:  thcfe  rollers  are  of 
nicely  polilhed  flcel,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn- 
ed by  means  of  a  handle  faflened  to  one  of  them,  wliich 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in  paifing 
between  the  two  is  rendered  quite  flat,  but  without  lo- 
ling  any  thing  of  its  gilding  ;  and  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  Hcxible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  filk- 
thread,  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a 
fpuol  or  bobbin.     Sec  WiRB-Drawing. 

CoiB- 
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GoM.  Cm.n-Leaf,  or  Beaten  Cold,  is  gold  beaten  with  a 

— V '  hammer  inio  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com- 
puted, thdl  an  an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into  i6;o 
leaves,  each  three  inches  fqnarc, in  which  Hate  it  takes 
np  more  than  159,052  times  its  loimer  fiirface.    See 

CdlJ-LtAF. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  l<ind  or  quality  ot  the 
wori^.  it  is  inienilcd  for  ;  that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers 
togild  tiiciriiigotswithal,is  left  much  thickerthan  that 
for  gihiiiig  the  frames  of  pictures,  ic.  Sec  Gild  inc. 

Coi.o-Brccadt.     See  Brocade. 

Ftuminatiirg-CoLD.  See  Chemistry,  n''  1103. 

AIofaic-CoLD,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  a  proper 
ground,  diftiibuted  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other 
compartments  ;  part  of  which  is  fliadowcd  to  raife  or 
hcigiiten  the  reft.     See  Mosaic. 

Cold  Flatei  for  Enamelling  are  generally  made  of 
ducat  gold,  whofe  finencl's  is  from  23  j  to  23?  carats  ; 
•nd  the  fuielt  gold  is  the  bcft  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs 
where  fome  parts  of  the  gold  arcleft  bare  and  unpo- 
lillied, as  in  watch-cafes, fnutf- boxes, Sec. for  which  pur- 
pofe a  mixture  of  alloy  is  necellary,  and  lilver  is  pre- 
ferred to  copper,  becaufc  the  latter  difpofes  the  plates 
to  tariiilh  and  turn  green.    See  Ekamelling. 

Shell-CoLD,  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  illuminers, 
and  with  which  gold  letters  arc  written.  It  is  made 
by  grinding  gold  leaves,  or  gold-beaters  fragments, 
with  a  little  honey,  and  afterwards  feparatingthe  ho- 
ney from  the  powdered  gold  by  means  of  water.  When 
the  honey  is  waflied  away,  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
paper  or  kept  in  Iliells  ;  whence  its  name.  %\'hen  it 
is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water  or  foap-fuds. 
The  German  gold-powder,  prepared  from  the  Dutch 
gold-leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  fcoured  with  varnilh,  anfwers  the  end 
injapanners  gilding  as  well  as  the  genuine. 

CoLL-Size  for  burnilhtd  gilding  is  prepared  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce 
of  red  chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead, 
forty  drops  of  fweet  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tal- 
low :  grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black  lead,  fcparatcly, 
very  fine  in  water  ;  then  mix  them  together,  add  the 
oil  and  tallow,  and  grind  the  mixture  to  a  due  confilt- 
cnce. 

Gold-fize  of  japanners  may  be  made  by  pulverizing 
gumanimiand  afphaltum,  of  eachone  ounce  ;  red-lead, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  umbre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  mixing  them  with  a  pound  of  linfeed-oil,  and 
boiling  them,  obferving  to  flir  them  till  the  whole  be 
incorporated,  and  appears  on  growing  cold  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  tar  :  ftrain  the  mixture  through  a  Hannel, 
and  keep  it  Hopped  up  in  a  bottle  for  ufc.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  mull  be  ground  with  as  much  vermilion  as 
will  give  it  an  opake  body,  and  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked  freely  with  the 
pencil.  A  fimplc  preparation  conlifts  of  one  pound  of 
linfeed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi ;  powder 
the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  boiling  oil  ; 
let  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiftencc 
of  tar  ;  drain  it  through  a  coarfecloth  ;  keep  and  ufe 
it  as  the  other. 

Couy-F'nich,  in  ornithology.     See  Fringilla. 

ThcCe  arc  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which,  were  they  not  fo  coranion,  would  probably  be 
very  much  eftecmed. 
Vox..  VIII, 


They  are  iifii-illy  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  foon  GolH<it. 
become  tame  ;  but  they  diServcry  much  in  their  foiig.  '  v  — < 
— They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool  ;  quilting  the  iunde  will  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  breed 
three  times  a-ycar  ;  and  the  young  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  neft  at  about  ten  day:>  old,  and  fed  as  follows  : — 
Pound  fome  hemp-leed  very  fine  in  a  mortar  ;  then  lift 
it  through  afiev;-,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp-feed  ;  and  likewife  a  little  flour  of  canary- 
feeds  :  then  with  a  fmall  ftick  or  quill  take  up  as 
much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white-pea,  and  give  them 
feveral  times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frelh 
every  day  :  for  if  it  is  futfcred  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ftomachs,  cauUng  them  to  caft  up  their  meat  ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  prubible  that  they  will 
die — Thefe  young  birds  mull  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  thcrrifelves,  for  they  are  very  tender. 
In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  off",  or  elfc  he  will  not  thrive.  Such  as  cat 
hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  Ihould  have  the  feeds  of 
melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury  ;  or  elfe  let  them  have 
lettuce  and  plantane  for  that  purpofe.  When  therein 
no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three  timet 
a-week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  .nil  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  lb 
that  if  they  have  not  fometiiiiig  to  abforb  it,  in  lengtii 
of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings  on  them  a 
flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

CoLD-t'iJh.     SeeCvPRiNUS. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold, 
or  confifts  of  gold. 

CoLDEs-Calf,  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the 
Ifraelites  caft  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  to  worlhip  duringMofci's  abfencc  into  the  mount ; 
and  which  that  Icgillatorat  his  return  burnt,  grinded 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  people  were 
to  drink  of ;  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxii.  The  com- 
mentators have  been  divided  on  this  article  :  the  pul- 
verizing of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a  very 
difficult  operation  in  chcmillry.  Many  therefore, 
fuppofc  it  done  by  a  miracle  :  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but 
conjeftures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofcs 
could  not  have  done  it  by  fimple  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  thufc  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 
The  method  Mofcs  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, w^s  by  diifolvingthe  metal  withheparlBlphuris; 
only,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made  ufe  of 
the  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  comu'on  enough 
throughoutthe  eaft.  See  Chemistry,  n"  1127. 

Golden- Fleece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the 
Ikiu  or  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hella  arc  fuppofed  tohavefwam  over  the  fca  to  Col- 
chis ;  and  which  being  facriticed  to  Jupiter,  was  hung 
upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  bra- 
zen hoof 'd  bulls,  and  a  monftrous  dragon  that  never 
flept  ;  but  was  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon  and  the 
Argonauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  (how  that  this 

fable  isan  allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hif- 
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tory,  particularly  of  the  jjhilolophtr's  Aonc.  Others 
have  cxiiUiiua  it  by  ihc  protit  ot  the  wool-irauc  to 
C  Ichis,  or  thf  gold  uhich  they  commonly  gathered 
there  with  riccccs  in  the  rivers,  iiic  Arconai;ts. 

O'dir  ej  the  CoLUfN  FUcce,  is  a  military  order  in- 
ftituted  by  t'hilip  the  Good,  dukt  of  Burgundy,  in 
1429.  It  took  its  dcnoiiiination  trom  a  rcprtlcntation 
ot  the  golden  rieecc,  bmnc  by  the  knights  on  ihrir 
collars,  which  conlilted  of  tliius  and  Heels.  The  king 
of  Spain  is  now  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  in  quality 
of  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number  of  knights  is  fixed 
to  thirty-one. 

It  is  ul'iially  laid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion 
of  an  immenfc  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool ; 
though  others  will  have  a  chemical  niyllery  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  tamous  one  of  ihc  ancients, 
whicli  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the  fc- 
cretofthe  elixv,  wrote  on  tlic  riccceof a  iheep. 

Oliver  Jc  la  Marchc  writes,  that  he  had  fuggefted 
to  Hhilip  1.  archduke  of  Aullria,  that  the  order  was 
jnllituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  Xvitii  a  view  to  that  of  Jafon  ;  and  that 
John  Uermain  biihop  ot  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
oriicr,  upon  this  occalion  made  him  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  aihired  the  young  prince  that  the  order  had 
b^en  inllituted  with  a  view  to  the  fieecc  of  Gideon. 
William  biihop  of  Tournay,  chanceilorlikeuire  of  the 
order,  prctcnus  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon  and  Jacob's 
fleece,/,  c.  the  fpccklcd  Ihecp  bcloiigig  to  this  patri- 
arch, according  to  agreement  made  with  his  taiher- 
in-law  Laban.  Which  feniiment  g.ivc  birth  to  agrcat 
■work  of  this  prcbte,  in  two  parts  :  in  the  firll,  under 
thefymbol  of  the  Hcece  ot  Jafon,  is  reprefentcd  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight  ought  to  pol- 
fefs  J  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob  he 
reprefents  the  virtue  ofjullicc. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the 
duke  defigned  to  infinuatc  that  the  fabulous  couqucll 
which  Jafon  is  laid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece 
in  Colchis,  was  nothing  ilfc  but  the  conquell  of  vir- 
tue, which  gains  a  victory  over  thofe  horrible  nion- 
fters  vice  and  our  ev.l  inclinations. 

CoL.OE.s  Numitr,  in  chronology,  a  number  (bowing 
what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle  any  given  year  is.  Sec 
Chronology,  n"  27 — 30. 

Golden  Rod,\nhoi.mj.     SeeSoLiDACO. 
Colors  Rofe.      The  pope  annually  confecrates  a 
golden  rofe  on  the  fourth  Surday  in  F.cnt,  whi'li  is 
feni  to  princeiTts,  or  to  fome  church,  as  a  mark  of  his 
peculiar  atfeciion. 

CoLDKS  R  I:,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers  ;  where- 
by we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfocalled  the  R.ile  if  Three  and 
Rule  of  Irof^i  tioii.  See  its  nature  and  ufe  under  the 
articleof  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

GOLDENGKN,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  felted  on  the  river 
\^eia,  in  E.Long.  22.  :!l.N.  Lat.  j6.  48. 

GOLDSMITH,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it, 
filverfn.uh,  an  artilf  who  maket  velTels,  utenlils,  and 
wnameuts,  in  gold  and  lilver. 

The  goldfmith's  work  is  either  performed  in  the 


mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine,  GuldfniitJi. 

All    works    that    have  railed   figures  are  call  in  a  ~— v 

mould,  and  afterwards  polilhcd  and  finiUicd  :  plates 
or  dilhes,  of  iiUer  or  gold,  are  beat  out  (rom  thin  flat 
plates  ;  and  tankards,  and  other  vcfl'els  of  that  kind, 
are  formed  of  plates  foldcred  together,  and  their 
mouldings  are  beat,  not  calk.  The  buUuels  of  the  gold- 
fniiths  fonticrly  required  much  morr  labour  than  it 
does  at  prefeiu  ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer  the 
metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thiiincfs  they  wanted  : 
but  thcreare  now  invented  flatting-mills,  which  reduce 
metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at  a  very  fmall 
exptnce.  The  goldlmiih  is  to  make  his  own  moulds  ; 
and  for  that  rcalon  ought  to  be  a  good  deligner,  and 
have  a  tafte  in  fculpti.re  :  he  ought  alfo  to  know 
enough  of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to  alfay  mixed  metals, 
and  to  mix  the  alloy. 

The  goldliuiihs  in  London  employ  fcvcral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articlcsof  their  trade  :  fuch 
are  the  jeweller,  the  fiiuff  box  and  toy  maker,  the 
filvcr-turncr,  the  giUer,  the  burnilher,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater.  _^ 

Goldfmiihs  are  fuptrior  tradefmen  :  their  wares  ^ 
mult  be  allayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  company  of' 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ;  and  gold  is  to  be 
of  a  certain  touch.  No  golJfmitii  may  take  above  one 
fliilling  the  ounce  of  gold,  belides  what  he  hr.s  for  the 
falhioinng,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  at  the  king's  exchange  ;  and  here  any  falfc  metal 
ihall  be  iVizcd  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Briflol,  &c.  are  places  appointed 
for  the  alfaying  wrouglit-platc  of  goldfmiths  ;  alfo  a 
duty  is  granted  on  filv(r-phte  of  lixpcnce  an  ounce, 
&c.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiihs  Ihall  be  of  a  particular 
fiiienefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  lol.  ;  and  if  any  parcel 
of  plate  fent  to  tiic  allaycrs  is  difcovcred  to  be  of  a 
coarfer  alloy  than  the  relpcclivc  llandards,  it  may  be 
broken  and  defaced  ,  and  the  fees  for  alfaying  are  par- 
ticularly limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  Englifli  writer, 
was  born  at  Rofcoinmon  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1731. 
His  father,  who  policlFed  a  fmall  eftaie  in  that  county, 
had  ninefons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  cluircb  ;  and  with  that 
view,  after  being  well  inftruded  in  the  daffies,  was, 
with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldfmith,  placed 
in  Triiiiiy-college,  Dublin,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1 749.  In  this  feminary  of  learning  he  con- 
tinued a  few  years,  when  he  tooka  bachelor's  degree: 
but  his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment after  he  left  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the  advice 
of  Dean  Goldfmith  of  Cork,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  fludy  of  phytic  j  and,  after  attending  fome  courfcs 
of  anatomy  in  Dub'in,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  i7Sl,  where  he  ftudied  ihc  fevcral  branches  of 
medicine  under  the  difFcreutprofeflbrs  in  thatuuiver- 
lity.  His  beneficent  difpofition  foon  involved  him  in 
unexpeftcd  difliculties  ;  and  he  was  obliged  precipi- 
tately to  leave  Scotland,  in  confcquence  of  engaging 
himlclf  to  pay  a  conliderablc  fum  of  money  for  a 
fcllow-fludent. 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754,  l>c  arrived  at  Sunderland,  near  Newcaflle, 
where  he  was  arrcftedat  the  fuit  of  a  taylor  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  he  had  given  fecnrity  for  iiis  friend. 

By 
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Ooldfrnith.  By  ti)c  ff>od  oiTiccs  of  Laiighlin  Maclanc,  Efq  ;   anJ 

' •' Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were  ihcii  in  the  college,  he  was 

fooii  delivered  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff";  and 
took  his  pallagc  on  board  a  Dutch  fliip  to  Rotterdam, 
whtire,  after  a  fiiort  ftay,  he  proceeded  to  Bniirels  : 
lie  til  en  viiited  great  p.irt  of  Klanders  ;  and  after  paf- 
ling  fiiinc  time  ut  Stralburg  and  Louvain,  where  he 
obtained  a  degree  of  batchelor  of  phydc,  he  accoinpa- 
i  ied  an  f2iit;liih  gentleman  m  Berncand  Geneva. 

It  ia  niidoiibtedly  fad,  that  this  ingenious  unfortu- 
nate man  iravelltd  on  foot  moll  part  of  his  tour.  He 
had  lift  tnglanil  with  very  little  money;  and  being 
of  a  philofoph;c;<l  turn,  and  at  that  time  polfefling  a 
bojy  capable  of  fuftainingcvery  fatigije,aiidabeart  not 
call'.y  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthHiiall  to 
the  delignhehad  formed  of  fccingthe  manners  of  dif- 
iVrcn:  countries.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Kieiich  language  and  of  nuilic,  and  he  played  tolerably 
well  on  the  German  flute;  which,  from  an  amufe- 
ment,  became  at  fome  times  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
His  learning  produced  him  a  hofpitable  reception  at 
,  moil  of  the  religious  houfes;  and  his  niufic  made  him 
-  Welcome  to  the  pcafants  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  "  Whenever  I  approached,"  he  ufcd  to 
,  fay,  "  a  peafant's  houfe  towards  nighc-fall,  I  played 
one  of  my  moil  merry  tunes  ;  and  th  it  procured  mc 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiflence  for  the  next  day  : 
but  in  truth  (his  conflant  exprelHon)  I  miift  own, 
whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  perfonsof  a  higher 
rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to 
pleafe  them." 

On  MrGoldfmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re- 
commended as  a  projier  perfon  for  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  man,  who  had  been  unexpcelcdly  left  a 
confiJerable  fum  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S  — , 
formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  fortune  determined  to  fee  the  world  ; 
and  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  niadeapro- 
vifo  that  he  Thould  be  permitted  to  govern  himfclf  ; 
and  Goldfmith  foon  found  his  pupil  underftood  the 
art  of  direding  in  money-concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paffion.  His  queflions 
were  ufually  how  money  might  be  faved,  and  which 
was  the  leallexpenfive  courfe  of  travel ;  whether  any 
thing  ceuld  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  diipofed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such  curiolities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  feen  for  nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the  light  of  ihem  was  to  be 
paid  for,  he  ufually  alfertcd  that  he  had  been  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  obfcrve  how  amazingly  expcnlivs 
travelling  was;  and  aU  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  During Goldfmith's  continuance  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  alliduonfly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  givrn  fome  ftriking  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  he  fent  the 
firft  Iketch  of  his  delightful  pucmc.lled  the  Traveller 
to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving 
lip  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an  amiable 
wife  to  happincfs  and  obfcurity,  on  an  income  of  on- 
ly 40I.  a-yeir. 

Krom  Geneva  Mr  Goldf'ith  and  his  pupil  Tifited 
:]tc  Ibtuh  of  France  ;  where  the  young  man,  upon 


fome  difagrecme nt  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  theGjMf.n'tli 

fmall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due.  and  embarked  ""^ 

atMarfcilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  palled  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  travc  rfing  the  grcatell  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatiaied,  hr 
bent  his  courfe  towards  England,  andarrived  at  Dovc- 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  1 758.  When  he  came  ;■• 
London,  his  flockof  calhdid  not  amount  .0  two  livre«. 
An  entire  flranger  in  this  metropolis,  his  mind  was 
filVcd  with  the  mod  glooaiy  rcfleclions  on  his  cipb^r- 
ralFcd  fituation.  With  fome  difficulty  he  difcovcr-.d 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr  Sleigh  refulcd.  This  gentleman  received  him  witk 
the  warinefl  afJedion,  and  liberally  invited  him  to 
Ihare  his  purfeiill  fome  eftablilhmentconld  be  procur- 
ed for  him.  Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  friend,  a  ftiort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  of- 
fer which  was  made  him  to  allifl  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Milner  in  inflrucling  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  aca- 
demy at  Feckham  ;  and  acquitted  himfclf  greatly  to 
the  Dodor's  fatisfa<ftion  for  a  (hort  time  :  but  haviua- 
obtained  fome  reputation  by  the  criticifm  he  had  writ- 
ten in  the  Monthly  Review,  Mr  Griffith,  the  proprie- 
tor, engaged  him  in  the  compilation  of  it  ;  and,  rt- 
folving  to  purfue  the  profellion  of  writing,  he  return- 
ed to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  fure  of  meeting  didinclion  and  reward.  As  his 
fiaances  were  by  no  means  in  a  good  liate,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  ftrided  economy  ;  and 
took  lodgings  in  an  obfcure  court  in  the  Old  Baily, 
where  he  wrote  fcveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The 
late  Mr  Newberry,  who  at  that  time  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  men  of  literary  abilities,  became  a 
kind  of  patron  to  our  young  author  ;  and,  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  ia 
which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Chiiiefe  Letters. 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man 
Ihc  had  long  negledcd.  The  firaplicity  of  his  cbaraa- 
ter,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
produftions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  refpeclable  families  ;  and  he  emerged  from 
his  fliabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Baily  to  the  politer 
air  oftheTemple,  where  he  took  handfome  chambers, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  flyle.  The  publication  of  his 
Traveller,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  followed 
by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good-na- 
tured Man  at  CoventGarden  theatre,  and  placed  him 
in  the  firft  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefcnt  age. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  dillindion  who  were 
defirous  to  know  hira,  was  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  the  circuraflances  that  attended  his  intro- 
dudlion  to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  of  being  related, 
in  order  to  (how  a  (Iriking  trait  of  his  character.  <<  I 
was  invited,"  faid  the  Doctor  (as  he  was  then  univer- 
fally  called )  "  by  my  friend  Mr  Piercy,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confeqnence  of  the  fatisfaclion  he  had 
received  from  the  pcrufal  of  one  of  my  produdions. 
I  drefTed  myfelf  in  the  bed  manner  I  could;  and, 
after  ftudying  fome  compliments  I  thought  neceflarv 
on  fuch  an  occalion,  proceeded  to  Northumbethnd'- 
hoiife,  and  acquainted  the  fcrvants  that  I  had  parti- 
cular bulinefs  wi.h  his  Grace.  Theyfliowcd  mc  into 
ail  antichambcr  ;  where,  after  waiting  fome  time,  a 
^  3  gcntlcjuaa 
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GoMfmith.  gentleman  very  gentcfly  dreircd  m»dc  his  appearance. 

' ^ '  Taking  him   tor  the  duke,  1  delivered  all  the  tine 

things  I  had  coinpofcd  in  order  to  compliment  him  on 
the  honour  he  had  done  me:  when,  to  my  great  afto- 
nilhincnt,  he  told  me  1  hadniiflakenhim  tor  his  maf- 
ter,  who  would  fee  me  immediately.  At  thatinllant 
the  duke  came  into  the  apartment;  and  I  was  fo  con- 
fufcd  on  the  occation,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  fuf- 
ficient  to  cxprels  the  fcnfe  I  entertaincdof  the  duke's 
l>olitenefs,  and  went  away  extremely  chagrined  at  the 
blunder  1  had  comnitted." 

Another  feature  of  his  charaftcr  wc  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
ef  his  Dcltried  Village,  the  bookfeller  had  given  him 
a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  Lioflor  mentioned  a  few  hours  after  lo  o  e  of  his 
friends:  who  obferved,  it  was  a  very  great  fum  forfo 
Ihorta  performance.  "  In  truth,"  replied  GoUifmith, 
"  I  think  fo  loo;  1  have  not  been  e»{y  lince  I  receiv- 
ed it ;  therefore  I  will  !;o  back  and  return  him  his 
note  :"  which  he  abfolutcly  did  ;  and  left  it  entirely 
to  the  bookfeller  to  pay  him  accord-ng  to  the  profits 
produced  by  the  fale  of  the  piece,  which  turned  out 
very  conlidcrabie. 

During  the  lall  rehearfal  of  his  comedy  intitlcd 
She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  wjiich  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fuccced,  on  tl;c  DoiJloi 's  oujcirling  to 
the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  fpceches, 
being  apprchcnlive  it  might  injure  the  i>Iay,  the  ma- 
nager with  great  kcennefs  replied,  "  Plha  my  dear 
Doctor,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibs,  when  we  have 
been  lilting  almoll  thefe  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder."  The  piece,  however,  contrary  lo  Mr 
Coleman's  cxpcdaiion,  was  received  with  uncommon 
applauic  by  the  audience;  and  Goldfmith's  pride  was 
fo  hurt  by  the  fevcrity  of  the  above  obfcrvaiion,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendfhip  fur  the  gentle- 
man that  made  it. 

Notwithftandiag  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
fomc  of  which  it  isalTcrtcd,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  iSool.  in  one  year,  his  circumdances  were  by 
no  means  in  a  profperous  lituation  ;  which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and  partly 
to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  bad  contracted  of  gaming  ; 
the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  confe- 
qucntly  became  the  prey  of  thofe  who  were  unprinci- 
pled enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  limplicity. 

Juft,  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  defign  for  ex- 
ecuting an  Univerfal  Diaionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpcclusof  which  he  actually  pu  dllhed.  In  this 
work  feveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly  Sir 
Joiliiia  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Heauclerc,  and 
MrGarrick)  had  undertaken  tofurniih  him  with  ar- 
ticles upon  different  fubjcas.  Ke had  entertained  the 
moftfanguineexpcftations  from  the  fuccefs  of  it.  The 
undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that  encou- 
ragement from  the  bookfellers  which  he  had  ima- 
gined it  would  undoubtedly  receive  ;  and  he  ufcd  to 
lament  this  circumllance  almoft  to  the  lafthourof  his 
exiftence. 

He  had  been  for  fome  years  pfflic^ed.  at  different 
limes,  with  a  violent  ftrangury,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  and 
■which,  united  with  the  vexations  which  he  fufFcred 
up«n  other  occafions,  brought  on  a  kind  of  babitoaJ 
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defpondcncy.     In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  at-  Goldfmith, 
tacked  Ly  a  nervous  tcver,  wliirh,  being  inipiopcrly      Oo\l. 
treated,  termin.ited  in  his  dill'olution  on  tlic  4th  of  '      <'~~' 
April  1774. 

As  to  his  charaottr,  it  is  flrongly  iiluftrated  by  Mr 
Pope's  line, 

In  wit  a  miu,  fimpliciijr  a  child. 
The  learned  Icil'ure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  dillrelFes  which  arofe  irom  the  liberality 
of  his  tenijcr,  and  which  lometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  tits  ol  pafiion:  but  this  inipctuolily  was  corrected 
upon  a  moment's  reflection  ;  and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occalions,  purpofcly  to  throw 
thcmfelves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit  by  it 
immediately  after  ;  for  he  who  had  tlie  good  fortune 
to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  rewarded  for  it. 
The  univcrfdl  etlccni  in  which  hi.',  poems  were  held, 
and  the  repeated  pleafure  ;hcy  give  in  the  pcrufal,  is 
a  flriking  tcft  of  their  mcril.  He  was  a  ttudious  and 
and  corredl  obfcrver  of  nature,  happy  in  ihcfelec- 
tion  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjciils,  and 
in  the  harmony  of  his  vcrtification;  and,  though  his 
embarralFed  tituation  prevented  liini  from  putting  the 
lad  hand  to  nia;iy  of  his  produtTions,  liis  Hermit,  his 
Traveller,  and  his  Defcricd  V'ill.ige,  bid  fair  to  claim 
a  place  among  tlic  moll  tiniflicd  pieces  in  the  Englilh 
lunguoge. 

befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  I. 
Hiflory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  6  volsSvo. 
2.  Hillory  of  England,  4  vols  8vo.  3.  Hiflory  of 
Rome,  2  vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  lafl,  for 
the  ufe  of  frhools.  J.  A  view  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  3  vols  8vo.  ;  a  pollhumous  work,  not  cfteeraed. 
6.  MilVellanies,  &c. 

GOLF,  ihe  name  of  a  certain  game  among  the 
Scots,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  their  country.  A- 
mong  them  it  has  been  very  ancient;  for  there  are 
flatutes  prohibiting  it  as  early  as  theyear  i  457,  lefl  it 
fliould  interfere  with  the  fport  of  archery.  It  is 
commonly  played  on  rugged  broken  ground,  covered 
with  fliort  grafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea- 
fliorc.  A  field  of  this  fort  is  in  Scotland  called  /mis. 
The  game  is  generally  played  in  partiesof  one  or  two 
on  each  fide.  Each  party  has  an  exceeding  hard  ball, 
f0mewh.1t  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  This  they  ftrikc 
with  aflenderand  elaflicclub,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
crooked  in  the  head,  and  h?ving  lead  run  into  it,  to 
make  it  heavy.  The  ball  being  flruck  with  this  dub, 
will  fly  to  the  diflance  of  200  yards,  and  the  game  is 
gained  by  the  party  who  puts  his  ball  imo  the  hole 
with  the  fcwcfl  flrokes.  But  the  game  does  not  de- 
pend folcly  upon  the  flriking  of  the  longefl  ball,  but 
alfo  upon  meafuring  the  llrcngth  of  the  flroke,,  and  ap- 
plying it  in  fuch  diredion  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  fmooth 
ground,  whence  it  may  be  ealily  moved  at  the  next 
flroke.  Toencourage  this  amufemeni,the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, A. D.  1744,  gave  to  the  company  of  golfers  a 
lilver  club,  to  be  played  for  annually  by  the  company, 
the  viiflor  to  append  a  gold  or  filver  piece  to  the  prize. 
It  has  been  played  for  every  year  lince,  except  the 
years  1746,  1747.  For  their  better  accommodation, 
22  members  of  the  company  fubfcribed  L.^oeach  ia 
the  year  1768,  for  building  a  houfe, where  their  meet- 
ings might  be  held.  The  fpot  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe  vuas  the  fouthwell  comer  of  Lcith  links,  where 
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an  area  was  taken  in  feu  fro»i  the  magi/lrntcs  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  commodious  houfe  and  tavern  built  upon  it. 

GOUUS  (James),  a  celebrated  profclfor  of  Ara- 
bic and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  dcfcended 
from  a  very  honourable  family,  and  born  at  the  Hague 
ill  the  year  1596.  He  was  put  to  the  univcifity  ot 
Leyden,  where  he  rtudied  under  Krpiiiius;  and  ha- 
vinjjmade  himfcif  mailer  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfclf  to  the  mathematics,  phylic,  and  divi- 
nity. He  afterwards  tnivcUcd  into  Africa  and  Alia  ; 
and  became  greatly  efleemed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  fultan  of  the  Turks.  He  at  length  reittrncd 
to  Leyden,  loaded  with  nianufcripts  ;  andiu  1624,  fuc- 
ceeJcd  Erpinius  in  the  Arabic  chair.  As  he  had 
been  an  c>  c- witnefs  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  the  M.diometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  companion  of  a  fcUow-chriftian ;  and  none  ever  Ib- 
licited  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
cagcrnels,  than  he  for  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  'iclfament,  in  the  original  language,  with  a 
tranflation  inw  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman- 
drite ;  and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chriftians  who 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongne  in  divine  fervice,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difperfcd  among  them  an  Arabic  tranlla- 
tionof  the  Confellion  of  the  Proteflants,  together  with 
the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy.  In  1626,  he  was  alfo 
cbofen  profellbr  of  mathematics  ;  and  difcharged  the 
funilions  of  both  profeiforlhips  with  the  greateil  ap- 
plaufe  during  40  years.  He  was  likcwife  .ippointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  ftates  for  the  Arabic, 
TurkiHi,  Perfian,  and  other  eaflcrn  languages,  for 
which  he  had  an  annual  pcnJion,  and  a  prefcnt  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  very  beautiful  medal,  which  he 
wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office.  Hcpublilhed,  i.  The  life 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.  2.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.  3.  Alferganus's 
elements  of  Allronomy,  with  a  new  vcrfion,  and 
learned  commentaries.  4.  Au  excellent  Arabic  lexi- 
con.    J,  A  Perfian  Dictionary.     He  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  He  was  taught  ihe  art  of  engraving  by  Theo- 
dore Ciirenhcrt  :  an.t  fuccccded  very  wonderfully  in 
it,  notwithftanding  the  difad  vantage  of  a  lame  hand, 
which  was  occalioned  by  his  falling  into  the  tire  whilft 
young.  He  was  firll  employed  by  his  mailer,  and  af- 
terwards he  worked  for  Phi:^p  Gallc.  Domcftic  trou- 
bles and  ill  health  occafioutd  him  to  travel.  He  went 
through  Germany  into  Italy;  and  palled  under  a  feign- 
ed name,  that  his  (lu  lies  might  not  be  interrupted. 
He  vilited  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
conftantly  apply  inghimfelf  to  drawing  from  the  antique 
flstues,  and  the  worksof  the  great  mafters.  At  Rome 
he  refided  the  longed  ;  and  there  he  produced  fcveral 
excellent  engravings  from  Polidoro  Raphael,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try heellablillicd  himfclf  at  Hierlem,  where  he  engra- 
Ted  many  of  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  during 
his  abode  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Haerlcm  in  16 17, 
aged  59.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  forty  years  old  be- 
fore he  began  to  paint:  yet  his  pidures  are  fpoken  of 
with  the  greateft  commendation  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
produce  any  great  number  of  them,  they  are  of  courfc 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.     As  an  engraver,  he  dc- 
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ferves  the  highefl  commendation.  No  man  ever  fur-  CnWaint, 
palled,  and  lew  have  equalled,  bim  in  the  command  of  Gombi-jli. 
the  graver  and  freedom  of  execution.  He  copied  the  ^  ^'  " 
ftyle  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  old 
mailers,  with  aftonilhing  exaftnefs.  Sometimes  his  en- 
gravings are  neat  in  the  extreme  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  perfo:med  in  a  bold  open  manner,  without  the 
leaft  rcftraint.  He  alfo  engraved  fcvcral  of  his  own 
defigns  on  wood,  in  that  manner  which  is  di/liuguiih- 
ed  by  the  application  of  chiaro-fuiro.  Of  his  prints, 
which  are  very  numerous,  it  may  here  futiice  tofpecify 
two  or  three  of  the  mod  celebrated:  1.  Six  large 
upright  plates,  known  by  the  name  of  his  majler- 
pi:ces.  Thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  engraved  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  imitating, 
the  Ilyles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
and  other  raaiiers,  whofc  works  were  then  held  in 
higher  cdiuiatiou  than  his  own  :  for  he  had  adopt- 
ed a  new  manner,  which  hepnrfued  bccaufehe  thought 
it  fuperior,  and  not  becaufe  he  was  incapable  of  tol- 
lo\\iug  the  others.  It  is  reported  that  with  one  of 
thtm,  the  circumcifion,  which  hefmoked  to  give  it  the 
more  plaullble  air  of  antiquity,  he  actually  deceived 
foine  of  the  moll  capital  connoiffeurs  of  the  day  ;  by 
one  of  whom  it  was  Ixjught  for  an  original  engraving 
of  Albert  Durer.  The  fubjeds  of  thefe  plates  are. 
The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  Meeting  of  the 
\'irgin  with  Elizabeth,  called  the  Vifitation  ;  the  Na- 
tivity of  Chrift  ;  the  Circumcifion  of  Chrift  ;  th« 
Adoration  of  the  wife  Men ;  the  holy  Family.  2. 
The  Judgment  of  Midas,  a  large  plate  lengthwife. 
3.  The  Venetian  Ball,  a  large  plate  lengthwife,  from 
Theodore  Bernard.  4.  The  Boy  and  Dog,  a  mid- 
dling lized  upright  plate,  from  a  defign  of  his  own  ; 
an  admirable  print.  5.  The  Necromancer,  a  mid- 
dling lized  upright  oval  print,  in  chiaro-fcuro.  6. 
Night  in  her  Chariot,  the  fame. 

GoLTzius  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldrcs  in  1 J26.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  painter,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard :  but  he  did  little  at  paint- 
ing, or  at  lead  his  pictures  are  very  fcarcc  ;  for  ha- 
ving a  peci;liar  turn  to  antiquities,  be  devoted  hiuifelf 
to  the  Ihidy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  to  make  coUedions,  as  well 
as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to- 
wards clearing  up  ancient  hillory  :  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate 
and  nice,  that  he  had  thera  printed  at  his  own  houfe, 
under  hisowncorreftion,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  wi:h  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  be  gave  all  his 
children  Roman  names:  and  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinus  Sinetius; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smctius's  medals  and 
infcrip'ions,  than  for  her  own  fake,  an  I  was  punilhcd 
accordi;.gly  by  her  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  Ihe  did 
not  fhorien  it.     He  died  in  158;. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  one  of  the  bed 
French  poets  in  the  i  7th  century,  and  one  of  the  lird 
members  of  the  French  Academy,  was  Iwrn  at  St  Jud 
de  Lulfac.  He  a.-quired  the  ellcera  of  Mary  de  Mc- 
dicis,  aivd  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Protef- 
lanc,  and   died  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He  wrote 
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Gomliraon.  nisiiy  works  in  verfe  and  profe.     His  epigrams,  auJ 
'       -'       '  Ionic  of  his  founds,  arc  particnlarly  c (hcmcd. 

GO.MUROON,  by  the  natives  c'alleJ  Bu,,iic-r  A- 
bajfi,  a  city  oi  Fcrlia,  (itnatcJ  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
Long.  5  J.  50.  The  name  oiCamhooii,  or  Comcroiig, 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  trom  the  I'oniiguefc  ; 
becauTc  it  was  remarkable  (or  the  luimbcr  o{  prawns 
and  (hrinips  caught  on  its  coalls,  by  them  called  coj.'is. 
roiig.  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormns,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Portu- 
guefc  empire  in  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  now  julHy  ac- 
counted one  of  tlie  grcatrft  marts  in  tlie  Eaft,  was 
built  by  the  great  ihaii  Abas,  and  from  him,  as  fomc 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  BaiuUr  Abajfi,  which 
iignilies  the  court  of  Abas.  It  Hands  on  a  bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
idand  ol  Kiflimilli,  and  three  leagues  from  tlic  famous 
Ormiis.  The  Englilh  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  r6;i,  when,  in  confideraiion  of  their  fcrvices 
againllthe  Portngncfc,  fliah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cudonis  of  that  port.  This  was  conlirmtd  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifli  began 
to  neglect  the  fervices  they  had  llipulatcd.  Whether 
the  company  has  any  emoliimenc  from  the  cnlloms  at 
prefent,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain.  The 
town  is  large,  but  its  fituation  bad  ;  wanting  almofh 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  happinefs  and  even 
fupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  encompalfed 
by  a  fort  of  wall ;  and  towards  the  fca  are  feveral  fmall 
forts,  with  a  platform,  and  a  calUe  or  ciiadcl,  mounted 
with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at- 
tempts of  an  enemy  by  fca.  The  houfes  in  mofl  of 
the  rtrects  are  fo  out  of  repair,  fomc  half  down,  others 
ill  a  heap  of  rubbilh,  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  facked  and  ravaged  by  a  barbarous 
people;  not  a  vertige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  (hops 
round  them  are  kept,  for  the  mod  part,  by  Banians, 
whofe  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Moll  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  and  lime,  but  fome  of 
the  beft  with  ftone.  Many  of  them  have  a  fort  of 
ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  mod  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  October.  With  fiili  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  arc  well  fupplicd.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India;  and  wheat  is  fo  plenty,  that  tlic  poor  fublifl 
chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  moll  delirious  fruits,  as  apricots, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  pears,  mangoes,  grapes,  qua- 
vas,  plums,  fweet  quinces,  and  water-melons.  The 
apricots,  however,  arc  fmall,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous if  eaten  to  excefs. 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  of  freili  water,  wiih  whii;h  the  inhabitants 
arc  fupplicd  from  Aifecn,  a  place  feven  miles  diflant, 
there  not  beinga  fpiingor  well  in  thetown.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a  ramel  conllaiuly  employed  in 
bringing  frefli  and  wholcfome  water.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  caufe  of  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  ciry  is  the  refledion  of  the  rays 
of  light  from  a  high  mo.mtain  to  the  north  of  it. 
He  fays,  that  when  the  beams  arc  rertcled  from  this 
auouutain,  they  almoll  tire  the  air,  and,  for  two  or 


three  months  in  the  year,  render  the  ritiiatiou  into.  GombrMB 
lerable.  For  this  reafon  the  people  of  condition  retire  |l 
into  the  country,  to  pafsthe  heats  of  June,  July,  and  Gomorrah. 
Augud.  The  very  fca,  during  this  feafon,  is  affcrted,  — ^/— " 
infomuch  that  the  llencli  is  no  let's  difagrceablc  than 
that  of  putrid  carcafes  ;  and  this  is  incrcalcd  by  the 
quantities  of  fli;ll-lilh  left  on  the  fliore,  from  which  an 
exhalation  arifes  that  tarnilhes  gold  and  filvcr,  and  is 
Icfs  tolerable  than  the  bilge-water  of  a  tight  ihip.  At 
All'een  the  Englilh  faftory  have  a  country-houfe  and 
gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occalionally.  Here  iliey 
have  whole  groves  of  Seville  orango-trccs,  which 
though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  vtvy  well, 
and  arc  always  \crdant,  bearing  ripe  and  green-fruit, 
with  blolfonis,  all  at  the  fame  time.  They  have  like- 
wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  fine  frefh-watcr,  with  every 
thing  clfc  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.  About  ten 
miles  from  Alfeen  is  a  place  called  Aliroa,  where  are 
cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 
cure  of  all  IVrophulous  difordcrs,  rhcumatifms,  and 
other  difcafcs,  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englilli 
fa<5lor(es,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englilh  factory 
is  clofe  by  the  lea,  at  fome  didancc  from  the  Dutch, 
which  is  a  commodious  and  tine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  thecompany'sprotitsarifisfromfrcights. 
As  the  natives  have  nor  one  good  fliip  of  their  own, 
and  are  exiremelyignorant  of  navigation,  ihey  frcigkt 
their  goods  for  Surat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englilh  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
The  commodities  of  the  Gombroon  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  raiilns,  almonds,  ki(h-mi(hes, 
prunellas,  dates,  pidachio-nuts,  ginger,  fdks,  car- 
pets, leather,  tutty,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  afa-fas- 
tida,  tragacanth,  with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of 
fliop  medicines.  Thcfe  are  in  a  great  meafurc  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englilh  company  had  once  a  fmall 
fadory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  a  fine  wool  produced  there,  and  ufcd  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a  projeitof  car- 
rying a  breed  of  the  Pcrlian  goats  to  St  Helena  ;  but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fuccefs  it  met  with, 
wc  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms,  yet  they  ufually  make  a  prefent  to  the  fhaban- 
dcr,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  All  priva'e  traders  with  the  company's  palTes, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  iwo  per  cent,  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro- 
ker. All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun- 
try (hips,  has  long  been  engroifcd  by  the  company's 
fervants. 

GOMER  A,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  lying  between 
Fcrro  and  Teneriflc.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  Spa- 
nidi  fleet  often  take  in  refrelhments.  They  have  corn 
fufhcient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  fugar- 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruits.  It  is  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  144  J.  W. 
Long.  17.  to.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Jndasa,  deftroyed 
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Coinuzia    together  wirh  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  an  account 

II         of  the  wickeducfs  of  the  people.     To  determine  its 

Gondir.    particular  fitujtioii  at  prcfcni  h  impofJiblc. 

^~~^~~       GOMOZIA,  ill  bi'iaijy  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 

order,  bcloiij^ing  to  the  ttirandria  clafs  of  plains,    f  he 

corolla  is  campanulated,  quadrifid  above;   there  is  no 

calyx  ;  the  berry  bilocular. 

GUMI'HOSIS,  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articula- 
tion by  which  the  tccih  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  n"  2. 

GOMPHR^'ENA,  ct.oBE  amaranth,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  dijiynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  ckfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
Tanking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanea.  The  ca- 
lyx is  coloured;  the  exterior  one  iriphyllous,  or  di- 
phyllous,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets  ;  the 
nedlarium  cylindrical,  with  ten  lecth;  the  capfule  mo- 
nofpennoiis.  There  arc  fcven  fpecics  ;  but  only  one 
of  then)  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens, viz.  the 
clobofa.  Jt  hath  an  upright  llalk  branchingallround, 
two  orthrce  feet  high, garniOied  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppofiie  leaves  ;  and  every  branch  and  lidc-lhoot 
terminated  by  a  clofe  globular  head  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous,  very  fmall  (larry  florets,  clofely 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  calices  placed  imbricatim,  per- 
fiftent,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  while,  red, 
or  ftriped  and  variegated.  The  flowers  thtmfelves 
arefo  fniall,  and  clofely  covered  with  the  fcaly  calices, 
that  they  fcarcely  appear.  The  numerous  clofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a  dry,  firm,  conlill- 
encc,  coloured  and  glittering,  collec;ed  into  a  com- 
pact round  head,  about  ihc  lize  of  an  ordinary  cherry, 
make  a  fine  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants,  na- 
tives of  India  ;  and  rc'^uire  artificial  heal  to  raifc  and 
forward  them  to  a  proper  growth,  fo  that  they  may 
flower  in  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  Ti.ey 
flower  from  June  to  November  ;  and  if  the  flowers 
are  gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placid  out  of 
the  fun,  they  will  rcta:n  their  beauty  fcreraj  months. 

GON.'^^UA,  the  name  of  a  nation  inhabiting  a'oout 
the  Cape,  and  fuppofrd  by  l)r  Sparman  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Hottentots  and  Caflres.  S(.e  Hotten- 
tots. 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abylfinia  ;  fituated, 
according  to  Mr  Brure's  obferv.tions,  in  Lat.  12. 
34.  30.  and  Long.  37  3;.  o.  E.  from  Greenwich. 
It  lies  upon  the  top  of  a  liiil  of  coiifidcrable  height, 
and  con  firts  of  about  lo.oootamiliesi!!  the  timcof  peace. 
The  houfes  are  chierly  of  clay,  with  roofs  thatched  in 
the  form  of  cones.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the 
king's  palace  ;  formeily,  as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  a 
flruclure  of  conlidcrabic  confcqaence,  being  a  large 
fquare  building  four  Itories  high,  tlanked  with  fquare 
towers,  and  aflorJing  from  the  top  of  it  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  foiuhward  to  the  lake  Tz  ina. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Facilidas,  by  mafons  from 
India,  ani)  by  fuch  Abyllinians  as  had  been  iultructed 
in  archilediirc  by  the  Jcfuits  before  their  expullion. 
Great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins,  hiving  been  burnt 
ax  different  times  ;  but  there  is  llill  ample  lodging  in 
the  two  loweft  floors,!  he  audience  chamber  being  above 
120  feet  long.  By  the  fide  of  this  ftrjtture,  there  have 
been  built  by  different  kings  apartments  of  clay  only 
in  the  fafliion  of  their  own  country.  The  palace,  with 
all  its  contiguous  buildings,  isfurrouuded  by  a  double 
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flone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Gondj, 
circumference,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall,  G»ndola. 
and  a  parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  "" 
which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look  into  the 
ftrett.  '1  he  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  rifcs  in 
the  middle  of  a  deep  valley;  through  which  run  two 
rivers  :  one  of  which,  the  Kakha,  coming  from  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  all  the  fonth  of  the 
town;  while  ihcotlier,called  the  ////^r<7<^,  falling  from 
the  Mountain  Waggora,  compalles  it  on  the  north 
and  north-eall ;  and  both  rivers  unite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  bank  oppofite  toGondar,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  large  town  of  Mahometans  ;  a  great 
part  of  whom  arc  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
king's  and  nobility's  equipage  both  when  they  take 
the  field  and  when  tiiey  return  from  it.  They  arc 
formed  into  a  body  under  proper  officers  ;  but  never 
fight  on  either  fide,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
occupation  juflmeniioned,  in  which  by  their  care  and 
dexterity  in  pitching  and  ftriking  the  tents,  and  in 
leading  and  conducting  the  baggage-waggons,  they 
are  of  great  fervice. — The  valley  of  Gondar  is  de- 
fcribcd  as  having  ihree  outlets  ;  one  foutb,  to  Dem- 
bea,  Maiflia,  and  the  Agows;  another  on  the  north- 
welt,  towards  Sennaar,  over  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun; 
and  the  third  north,  leading  to  Waggora  over  the 
high  mountain  Lamalman,  and  fo  on  through  Tigrc 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

GONDl  (John  Francis  Paul),  Cardinal  dc  Retz, 
was  the  fon  of  Philip  Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  dc 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  &c.  and  was  born  in  1613. 
From  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firit  became  co- 
adjutor to  his  uncle  Jihn  Francis  de  Condi,  whom  he 
fucceetled  in  1654  as  archbilhop  of  Paris;  and  was 
finally  made  a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
has  drawn  his  own  character  in  his  memoirs  with  im- 
partiality. He  was  a  man,  who  from  the  greatell 
degree  of  debauchery,  and  Itill  langui(hingundcr  its 
confcquenccs,  made  himfclf  adored  nytlie  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  confpiracy  againlt  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richlicu  ;  he 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people 
into  fedition;  he  was  (fays  M.  Voltaire)  the  firft  bi- 
fhop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  mafk  of 
religion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fchemes  turned 
out  foill,  that  he  was  oi<liged  to  quit  France  ;  and  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  fix  years, 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  Cardinal  Mazaria 
when  he  returned  on  certain  fiipulated  conditions. 
After  affifting  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  chofc 
Clement  IX.  he  mired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
his  life  like  a  philoiupher  in  1679;  which  made  Vol- 
taire fay,  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
like  Atiicus  in  his  old  age.  He  wroie  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement;  the  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of. 
Amllerdam,  4  vols  ijmo.  1719. 

GONDOLA,  a  flat  boat,  very  long  and  narrow, 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals.  The 
word  is  Italian,  ;5o«./!;//i.  Du  Cangc  derives  it  front 
the  vulgar  Grck  x:uTi>ac.  "a  bark,"  or  "  liale 
fliip  ;"  Lancelot  deduces  it  from  >»iift,,  a  termin  Athe- 
nseus  for  a  fon  of  vafe. 

The  middle-fizeil  gondolas  arc  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  long  and  four  broad  :  they  always  terminate  at 

each. 
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C*ndoU   each  cnjin  a  very  (harppolntjWhich  is  r.iifcdperpcn- 

II         dicuhrly  to  the  t'ulJ  height  of  a  man. 

GmiJ.         The  adJrcfs  oftlvj  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  pafling 

'      ■"         along  their  narrow  cinals,  is  very  remarkable  :  there 

are  ufually  two  to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by 

piiflting  before  them.    The  fore-man  rcfts  his  oar  «n 

the  left  lidc  of  the  gondola  :  the  hind  nun  is  placed  on 

the  ftcrn,  th;U  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the  tilt  or  co- 

Tcringofihc  gondola,  and  reds  hisoar,  which  isvery 

long,  on  the  right  fiJc  of  iKc  gondola. 

GoNDoia  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  paflage.boat  of  fix 
•r  eight  oars,  ufed  in  other  pans  of  the  coalt  of  Italy. 
GONORKH<i.-\,  an  eftiux  of  white,  grcenilh,  or 
diffcrcnily-coloured,  matter  from  the  urethra  ;  moll 
commonly  owing  to  venereal  infection.  Sec  M£Di- 
•ciNE  and  Surgery. 

GONZAG.^  rLacrctia),  was  one  of  the  mod  il- 
3ii(lrioiis  ladies  ot  the  i6ih  century  ;  and  much  cele- 
briicdforher  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  llyle. 
Honenli)  Lando  wrote  a  beaulilul  panegyric  upon 
her,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  pali'.ons.  Her  bcantiful  letters  have  been  colledcd 
with  the  grentcfl  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
luarriagc  wiih  John  Panl  Manfrone  was  unhappy. — 
She  svas  married  to  him  when  Ihe  was  not  14  years  of 
age,  and  his  condiid  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
ealinefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
dnkc  of  Fcrrara  ;  was  detciTlcd  and  imprifoned  by 
■him;  but,  though  condemned  by  tjie  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en- 
largement, but  in  vain;  for  he  died  in  prifon,  having 
Blown  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  niaiie 
it  imagined  he  had  lofl  his  fcnfes.  She  never  would 
liftcn  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  though 
fevcral  were  made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fomuch  efleemed,  that  a  coUccfiou  was  made 
even  of  the  notes  Ihe  writ  to  her  fervants  ;  fcveral 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  en^  rcafc 
pleafure,  to  diminilh  pain  in  us  ;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to 
us  the  poircllion  of  agreeable  fenfalions,  and  remove 
'thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature. 

Mora/  Good  denotes  the  right  condutT:  of  the  fe- 
yeral  fcnfes  and  palhons,  or  their  juit  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  rcfpdive  objefts  and  rela- 
tions.    See  Morals. 

Good  At,;ari/ig,(  bonus  gejl  us,  Jfigmdes  an  exaifl  car- 
riage or  behaviour  of  a  fubjeft  towards  the  king  and 
the  people,  whcrcunto  fomc  perfonsupon  their  mifbc- 
haviour  are  bound  :  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this,  is 
faid  to  be  more  flric'lly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ;  be- 
caufc  where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  furcty  Je 
ionQge/t;i  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man's 
company,  or  by  their  weapons. 

Good  Bckuziour,  in  law,  an  cxail carriage  and  be- 
haviour to  the  king  and  his  people. 

A  juftice  of  the  peace  in  Britain  may,  at  thercqucft 
of  another,  or  where  he  fees  caufe,  demand  furety 
for  the  good  behaviour;  and  to  that  end  the  juliicc 
may  ilFue  out  his  warrant  againA  any  perfons  vvhatfo- 
■cver,  below  the  degree  of  nobility  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
tiobleman,  complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
^chancery,  or  king's  bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  may 
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be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  Infants  and  feme-coverts,     fjood. 
whoought  to  find  furcty  by  their  friends,  may  be  bound  ^ — y~~^ 
over  to  their  good  behaviour;   as  alfo  lunatics,   that  ?*     n-* 
have  fometimcs  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who 
break  the  peace, or  being  fufpefted  to  do  it  by  affrays, 
aiVaults,    battery,  wounding,   fighting,  quarrelling, 
tlireatening.  Sec.    A  pcrfon  may  be  likewife  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour   for  a  fcandalous   way  of  living, 
keeping  bawdy-houfes,  gaming-houfes,&c.and  fo  may 
common  drunkards,  whoremongers,  common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  &c.  He  who  demands  furety  for  the 
peace,  on  any  violence  ottered,  nuiiltnkean  oath  be- 
fore the  juflice,  that  he  goes  in  fear  of  his  life, orfomc 
bodily  harm,&c.  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  malice,  but 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

Good- Breeding.  See  Good-MANNtRs. 
GooD-t'riday,  a  fall  of  the  ChrilHan  church,  inme- 
moryof  the  fufterings  and  death  of  Jefus  Chrill.  It  is 
oblervcd  on  the  Friday  in  htlj  ox  fujfion  week  ;  and  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  good,  becaufc  of  the 
blelTcd  etf'cctsof  our  Saviour's  fufterings,  which  wcrea 
propitiatory  or  expiating  facrifice  for  the  lins  of  (he 
world.  Thcconimcinoration  of  ourSaviour's  fufterings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  tirll  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
and  was  always obfcrved  as  aday  ofthe  ftriiteft  falling 
and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Long  triday  ;  but  for  what  rcafon,  except  on  account 
of  thelong  fallings  and  offices  then  ufed,  is  uncertain. 
On  Good-Kriday  the  pope  fits  on  a  plain  form  ;  and, 
after  fcrvice  is  ended,  when  the  cardinals  wait  on  him 
back  to  his  chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  deep 
lilence,asatellimony  of  their  forrow.  In  the  niglitof 
Good-Kriday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  oblVquiesof  our 
Saviour  round  a  great  crucifix,  laid  on  a  bed  of  rtate, 
adurncd  with  flowers  ;  thcfc  the  bilhops  diftributc 
among  the  alfillants  when  the  oftice  is  ended.  The 
Armenin.ns,  on  this  day,  let  open  a  holy  fepulchre,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  mount  Calvary. 

G ODD- Ho fe, or  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope,  a  promontory  of 
Africa,  where  the  Uutch  have  built  a  good  town  and 
fort.  It  islituated  in  the  country  ot  the  Hottentots  ;  for 
an  account  of  whom,  and  of  thetountry  at  large,  witk 
its  Hrft  difcovrry,  fee  the  article  Hottentots. 

The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  has  been  generally  elleera- 
edthe  molUoulherly  point  of  Africa,  though  it  is  not 
truly  fo.  In  Phillip's  I'oyuge  to  Botany  Bay*,  we  are  , 
told,  th.itthe  land  which  projeiftsfartlicil  to  the  fouth 
is  a  point  10  the  call  of  it,  called  by  the  Englifh  d-'fe 
Lagullus  ;  a  name  corrupted  from  the  original  Portu- 
guefe  das  Agulhas,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  ap- 
pellation des  Aiguilles,  is  defcriptive  of  its  form,  and 
would  rightly  he  tranllated  Needle  Cape. 

On  approaching  the  Cape,  a  very  remarkable  emi- 
nence may  in  clear  weather  be  difcovered  at  a  conlider- 
able  diftance  ;  and  is  called  the  Table-mountain  from  its 
appearance,  as  it  terminates  in  a  flat  horizontal  fur- 
face,  from  which  the  face  ofthe  rock  defcends  alnioll 
perpendicularly.  In  the  mild  or  fummerlcafon,  which 
commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  March, 
the  T,:blc  Land  or  Mountain,  is  fometinies  fuddenly 
capped  with  a  white  cloud,  by  fome  called  (he /pread. 
ing  the  of 'Table-cloth  When  this  clowd  fcenik  to  roll 
down  the  lleep  face  of  the  mouniain,  it  is  a  fure  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gale  of  w  ind  from  the  Ibuth- 
eaft  ;  which  generally  blows  with  great  violence,  and 
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Good,     foircthr.ss  continues  a  day  or  mMc,  bnt  in  comtnoii  is 

— ^— ^  of  ihon   duration.     On  the  fird  appearand:  of  jliis 

cloud,  (he  (hips  in  Table  Bay  begin  lo  prepare  for  it, 

by  Itrikiiig  yards  and  top-nialb,  and  making  every 

thing  as  fiiug  as  polTiblc A  little  to  the  wcfhvard  of 

the  Table  Land,  divided  by  a  fmall  valley,  (lands  on 
the  right  hand  fide  of  Table  Bay  a  romid  hill,  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Lottf;  and  by  many  the  Lion's  Hmtl,  as 
there  is  a  continuance  from  it  contii^uous  to  the  fca, 
called  the  Lion's  Rump  -,  and  when  yoii  take  a  general 
vicwof  the  whole,  it  very  much  refembles  that  animal 
With  his  head  creel.  The  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head, 
and  the  Lion's  Rump,  have  each  a  flag-llaffon  them, 
by  which  the  approach  of  fliips  is  made  known  to  the 
governor,  particulariling their  number,  nation,  and  the 
quarter  from  vi-hich  they  came.  To  tlie  eallward,  fc- 
paratcd  by  a  fmall  chafm  from  tlie  Tabic  Land,  (lands 
Charles's  Mount,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Devil' s  Tower,  or  Divil's  HeaJ ;  and  fo  called  from 
the  violent  gulls  of  wind  fuppofed  to  ilTue  from  it 
when  it  partakes  of  the  crif)  that  covers  the  Table 
Land,  though  thefe  gulls  are  nothing  more  tlian  a  de- 
gree of  force  the  wind  acquires  in  coming  througii  the 
chafm.  When  this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  in  the  even- 
ing, the  failors  have  a  faying,  as  the  Devil's  Tower  is 
alnioft  contiguous  to  the  Table  Land,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  going  to  brcakfafl ;  if  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  day,  that  he  is  going  to  dinner  ;  and  if  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  cloth  is  fpread  for  fuppcr.  Tahlc-msun- 
taiu  arifes  about  3567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fca  ; 
the  Devil's  Tower,  about  336S  ;  and  the  Lion's  Head, 
2764.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  lies  Cony?.///- 
tia,  a  didrift  confiding  of  two  farms,  wherein  the  fa- 
mous wines  of  that  name  are  produced. 

Tl:c  above  dcfaibed  high  lands  form  a  kind  of  am- 
phitheatre about  the  Taljle-valley,  where  the  Cape- 
town Jlands.  This  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  height,  or  Table-mountain  ;  and  almoft  in  the 
centre  of  the  Table  Bay,  fo  culled  from  that  moun- 
tain.— This  bay,  it  is  obferved  in  I'Hllip's  Voyage, 
«'  cannot  properly  be  called  a  port,  being  by  no  means 
a  rtation  of  fecuriry  ;  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  which  fet  into  it  from  the  fea  ; 
.iiid  is  far  from  (ufficiently  fecured  from  thole  which 
blow  from  the  land.  The  gulls  which  defcend  from 
the  fummit  of  Table-mountain  are  fufficient  to  force 
fliips  from  their  anchors,  and  even  violently  to  annoy 
perfons  on  the  fliore,  by  deflroying  any  tents  or  other 
temporary  edifices  which  may  be  erefted,  and  raifing 
clouds  of  fine  dufl,  svhich  produce  very  troublcfomc 
eft'cfts.  A  gale  of  this  kind,  from  the  foiith-ealt,  blew 
for  tliree  days  fuccelTively  when  Captain  Cook  lay  here 
in  his  firll  voyage  ;  at  which  time,  he  informs  us,  the 
Refolution  was  the  only  Ihip  in  the  h.irbout'  that  had 
net  dragged  her  anchors.  The  florins  from  the  fea 
are  dill  more  formidable :  fo  much  fo,  that  (liips 
have  frequently  been  driven  by  them  from  their  ancho- 
rage, and  wrecked  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  But  thefe 
accidents  happen  chiefly  in  the  quaade  moujfon,  or  win- 
ter months,  from  May  14,  to  the  fame  day  of  Auguft  ; 
during  which  time  few  Ihips  venture  to  anchor  here. 
The  Britilh  fleet  arriving  later,  lay  perfeftly  unnio- 
Icded  as  long  as  it  was  neceiTary  for  it  to  remain  in  tlus 
Vol.  Vlll. 


daiion.— falfc  Bay,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Cape,     Gowl. 

i.<  more  fccurc  than  Tabic  Bay  during  the  prevalence  of  ' ■' — 

the  north-wed  winds,  but  dill  lefsfo  in  (Irong  gales  from 
the  fo'jih-ead.  It  is,  however,  lefs  frequented,  being 
24  miles  of  very  heavy  road  didantfrom  Cape  Town, 
whence  almod  all  nccefTarics  mud  be  procured.  The 
mod  (hcltercd  part  of  Falfe  Bay  is  a  rcccfs  on  the  wed 
(idc,  called  Simon's  flrfi ." 

The  liUcdandmodjnrticKlaras  well  as  apparently  the 
modjud  account  of  the  Cape  Town,  concerning  which 
voyagers  have  differed  very  much  from  one  another  in 
their reprefentations,  is  that  given  by  Mr  White  in  his 
Journal  of  a  voyage  to  Nev)  South  IVates.  From  the  (hip- 
ping,he  obfervesf,  the  town  appears  pleafantlylituated,  I  p.  87. 
but  at  the  fame  time  fmall ;  a  deception  that  arifes  from 
its  being  built  in  a  valley  with  fuchdupendous  mountains 
directly  behind  it.  On  landing,  however,  you  are  furpri- 
fed,  and  agreeably  dilappointed,  to  find  it  not  only  «;- 
tcnlivc,but  well  built,  and  in  a  good  dylc  ;  the  dfcefj 
I'pacious,  and  interfccling  each  other  at  right  angles  with 
great  precil'ion.  Thisexaftncfs  in  the  formation  of  the 
Itreets,  wlien  viewed  from  the  Table  Land,  isobfcrvtd 
to  be  very  great.  The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
done,  cemented  together  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  earth 
which  fervcs  as  mortar,  and  afterwards  neatly  pla.dercj 
and  whitewallicd  with  lime.  As  to  their  height  they  do 
not  in  common  exceed  two  dories,  on  accountof  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind, which  at  fomcfcafonsof  the  year  blows 
with  great  drength  and  fury.  For  the  famerealbn  thatcii 
hasbccnufua!lyprefcrredtotilesorllungles;batihcbad 
ctfe(5ts  that  have  proceeded  from  this  mode  when  fires 
happen,  has  induced  the  inhabitants  in  all  thch' new 
buildings  to  give  the  preference  to  llites  and  tiles.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  houfes,  according  to  the  cudom  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  are  not  only  uncommonly  neat  and 
clean  in  appearance,  but  they  are  really  fo  ;  and  the 
farniture  is  rather  rich  than  elegant.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  with  the  bed-rooms  or  upper  apart- 
ments ;  which  are  very  barely  and  ill  furnilhed.  The 
dreets  are  rough,  uneven,  and  unpaved.  But  many  of 
the  houfes  have  a  fpare  flagged  before  the  door  ;  and 
others  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  fonn  a 
pleafant  Ihade,  and  give  an  agreeable  air  to  the  dreets. 

The  only  landing  place  is  at  the  eadendo;  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  wooden  quay  running  fome  paces  into 
the  fea,  with  fcvcral  cranes  on  it  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  fcoots  that  come  along  fide. 
To  this  place  excellent  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes, 
wliich  makes  thcwateringoffhipseafy  and  expeditious. 
Clofe  to  the  quay,  on  the  left  hand,  (lands  the  cadle 
and  principal  fortrefs  ;  a  drong  extenfive  work,  having 
excellent  accommodations  for  the  troops,  and  for  many 
of  the  civil  ofliccrs  belonging  to  the  company.  Within 
the  gates,  the  company  have  their  principal  dorcs  ; 
which  are  fpacious  as  well  as  convenient.  This  fort 
covers  and  defends  the  ead  part  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, as  Amderdam  fort  does  the  wed  part.  Tlie  lat- 
ter, which  has  been  built  fmcc  commodore  Johndon's 
expedition,  and  whereon  both  French  and  Dutch 
judgment  have  been  united  to  render  it  effcftual  anj 
drong,  is  admirably  planned  and  calculated  to  annoy 
and  harafs  (hips  coining  into  the  hay.  Some  fmallcr 
detached  fortiflcations  extend  along  the  coad,  both  to 
the  ead  and  wed,  and  make  landing,  wliich  was  not 
C  the 
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Good,     the  cafe  before  the  late  war,  hazardous  and  difficult. 

~~« In  a  word,  Cape  Town  is  at  this  time  fortilicd  with 

flrength,  regularity,  and  judgment. 

The  governor's  lioufc  is  delightfully  fituatcd,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  extcnfive  garden,  tlie  property  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  ufcluUy  planted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  elegantly  laid  out.  The  governor's 
family  make  what  u(c  they  plcafe  of  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  which  is  various  and  abundant  ;  but  the 
original  intention  of  the  company  in  appropriating  fo 
extenfive  a  piece  of  ground  to  this  purpole  was,  that 
.their  liofpital  which  is  generally  pretty  full  wlicn  their 
Ihips  arrive  alter  long  voyoges,  may  be  well  fupplied 
■with  fruitsand  vegetables,  and  likewife  that  tlieir  Ihips 
may  receive  a  finnlar  fupply.  This  garden  is  as  public 
as  St  James's  park  ;  and  for  its  handfonie,  pleafant, 
and  well-lhaded  walks,  is  much  frequented  by  perfous 
otcvery  defcription,  but  particularly  by  the  falliionable 
and  gay.  At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  principal  walk  is  a 
fmall  Ipace  walled  iu  for  tlie  purpofc  of  coutining  fouie 
large ollrlchcs and  a  few  deer;  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  this  is  a  fmall  mcnagcry,in  which  the  company  have 
hjlf  a  dozen  wild  animals  and  about  the  fame  number 
of  curious  birds. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town  ;  one  large, 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  Calvinills,  the  prevail- 
ing feet  ;  and  a  fmaller  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The 
kofpital,  which  is  large  and  extenlive,  is  fituateJ  at  the 
upper  end  o(  the  town,  dole  to  the  company's  garden  ; 
where  theconvalcfcents  reap  the  benefit  of  a  wholelome 
pure  air,  perfumed  with  the  exhalations  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  llirubs,  and  odorous 
plants  and  flowers  ;  and  likewife  have  the  ufe  of  every 
prodiiftion  of  it. 

Bcliiles  their  hofpital,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany have  feveral  other  public  buildings,  wliich  tend 
to  improve  tlie  appearance  of  the  town.  The  two 
principal  of  thcic  are,  the  (tables  and  a  houfe  for  their 
llavcs.  Theformer  is  a  handibme  range  of  buildings, 
capable  of  containing  an  incredible  number  of  horfcs. 
Thofc  they  have  at  the  cape  arc  fmall,  fpirited,  and 
lull  of  life.  The  latter  is  a  building  of  confiderable 
extent,  where  the  (laves,  both  male  and  female,  have 
fcparate  apartments,  in  a  very  comfortable  (tyle,  to  re^ 
IJde  in  after  the  fatigues  and  toil  of  the  day  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  officers  placed  over  them,  who  have  com- 
modious apartments,  and  treat  them  humanely. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  though  in  their  pcr- 
fons  large,  (lout,  and  athletic,  have  not  all  tliatphlegm 
about  them  which  is  the  characlerillic  of  Dutchmen  in 
general.  The  phylical  influence  of  climate  may  in  ibme 
degree  account  for  this;  f.r  it  is  well  known  that  in 
all  fouthern  latitudes  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  arc  more  gay,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  luxury  and  amufements  of  every  kind,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  tht  northern  hemifpliere.  The  ladies  are 
lively,  good-natured,  and  familiar  ;  and  from  a  pecu- 
liar gay  tm-n,  they  admit  of  liberties  that  would  be 
thought  reprehcnlible  in  England,  thou-h  perhaps 
they  as  feldom  overleap  the  bouoJs  of  virtue  as  the 
women  of  other  countries. 

The  heavy  draft  work  about  tlie  Cape  is  iiioftly  per- 
formed by  oxen  ;  which  are  here  brought  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  ufefulncfs  and  docility.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  14,  16,  and  fomctimcs  i3,  in  one  of 
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their  teams  ;  when  the  roads  are  heavy,  they  fomc-  Ce«d 
times,  though  rarely,  yoke  20 ;  all  which  the  Hotten-  II 
tots,  Malays,  and  Cape  slaves,  have  in  the  nioft  per-  Gordianu*. 
fc(5t  fubjeetion  and  obedience.  One  of  tliefc  fellovvs 
places  himfelf  on  tiie  fore  part  of  the  waggon,  or,  when 
loaded,  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  which  (roiii  its  lizc  he  is  obliged  to  hold  in 
both  his  hands,  manages  tlicfe  creatures  witli  incxprcl- 
lible  addrefs.  W  hen  he  finds  expedition  necdlul,  he  can 
make  them  keep  whatever  pace  he  choofes,  either  trot 
or  gallop  (a  gait  performed  or  kept  up  with  dilEculty 
by  European  oxen),  and  that  with  as  much  eafe  as 
it  he  was  driving  horfes.  They  likewife  manage 
horfes  with  the  fame  dexterity  ;  and  to  fee  one  of 
them  driving  three,  lour,  five,  and  fometinies  fix 
pair,  in  hand,  with  one  of  thelc  long  whips,  would 
make  the  molt  complete  mailer  of  the  whip  in  England 
cut  a  dcfpicable  figure.  Carriages  arc  not  very  nume- 
rous at  the  Cape,  as  tlie  inhabitants  in  general  travel 
in  covered  waggons,  which  better  fait  the  roughnefs 
of  the  country.  The  governor  and  (oine  few  of  tlic 
principal  people  keep  coaches,  which  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  Englilh  (lyle,  and  always  drawn  by  llx  lioilcs. 
CooD  Aiaiiners.  Sec  Manners. 
GOODINGS,  in  fea-language,  are  clamps  of  iron 
bolted  on  tlie  (lcrn-po(t  of  a  ihip,  whereon  to  hang 
the  rudder  and  keep  itfteady  ;  for  which  purpufe  there 
is  a  hole  in  each  ot  them,  to  receive  a  corrc(pondciit 
fpiudlc  bolted  on  tlie  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns 
thereby  as  upon  hinges. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Anas.  The  goofc 
was  held  in  great  cfleeni  amonglt  the  Romans,  for  ha- 
ving favcd  the  C  apital  from  the  invalion  of  the  Gauls 
by  cackling  and  clapping  its  wings.  Geefe  were  kepi 
in  the  temple  of  juao  ;  and  tlu  cenfors,  when  they  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  provided  meat  for  them.  '1  here 
was  alio  an  annual  (eail  at  Rome,  at  which  they  car- 
ried a  (liver  image  of  a  goofc  in  (tate  ;  and  hanged  a 
dog,  to  punifli  that  animal  bccaufc  he  did  not  bark  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

CoosF.-A)idcr,  in  ornithology.     Sec  Mergus. 
C&osfi-fi<rr>',  in  botany.     See  Rihes. 
Coosn-Neck,  in  a  (liip,  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,   to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
whip-daft' or  the  wheel-rope  comes,  for  (leering  the 
iliip. 

CoosE-Wiiig,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  (hip 
fails  belore,  or  with  a  quarter-wind  on  a  frclh  gale, 
to  make  the  more  hade,  they  laiich  out  a  boom  and 
fail  on  the  lee-lide  ;  and  a  fail  fo  fitted,  is  called  a 
goofi-iuitig. 

GOllCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  Utuated  on  the  rivers 
Eigne  and  Macfe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  55.  N.  Lat. 
it.  49. 

GORDIANUS  I.  (a  Roman  general),  was  for  his 
valour  and  virtues  chofcn  erupcior  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  237;  but  his  fon,  whom 
he  had  aifociated  with  himfelf  in  the  throne,  being 
(lain  by  Capcllian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  (or 
Maximinus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 
See  Rome. 

Gordianus  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  wasltyled  The  guardiatt  of  the  Roman 
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OordUn,  coinmottwialth.     He  was  treachcroudy  airaflinatctl  by 
Gordiui.    Philippus,  an  AiMbiaii,  one  of  liis  generals;  who,  lo 
''     ""       '  the  eternal  diAjrace  of   the  Romans  of  tliat  era,   fuc- 
cce  Jed  him  in  the  empire,  A.  D.  244.     SccRome. 

GORDIAN-KSOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made  in 
tlic  leathers  or  h.irncfs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrvgia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing where  it  bcean  or  ended.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  this  knot  (hould  be  maflcr  of  Alia.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accomplilh  it; 
when  fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  fhould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  of  his 
conqiiefls,  he  cut  it  afundcr  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accompliihed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm,  a  genus  of  infcfts 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  ver?/ics  iutejitna.  There  arc 
ftver.il  fpecies,  i.  The  aquaticus,  or  water  hair-worm, 
is  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  horfe  hair :  its  (kin  is fmooth  and  fomcv.hat  glolFy, 
without  furrows ;  its  colour  pale  yellowilh  white  all  over, 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  arc  black  and  glolFy. 
The  body  is  rounded,  and  very  llendtr  in  proportion  to 
its  length  :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  and  placed  horizontally; 
the  jaws  arc  both  of  the  fame  length,  and  obtufe  at  their 
extremities.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  frelh  waters, 
more  efpecially  in  clay,  through  which  it  palfcs  as  a 
filh  does  tlirough  the  water,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
fprings.  This  is  the  worm  that  in  Guinea  and  in  fomc 
other  of  the  hot  countries  gets  into  the  flefh  of  the  na- 
tives, and  occafions  great  mifchief;  with  us,  though 
frequent  enough  in  water  where  people  bathe,  it  never 

attempts  this 2.  The  argillaccus,  or  clay  hair-worm, 

is  only  a  variation  of  the  preceding  one  in  colour,  be- 
ing yellowiflt  at  the  extremities.  It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  clay  ;  and  Linnaeus  calls  that  its  proper  element, 
from  its  being  generally  dug  out  of  it. — 3.  The  nie- 
dinenlis,  or  mufcular  hair-worm,  is  all  over  of  a  pale 
yellowilh  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies;  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence  it  enters  the 
naked  feet  of  the  Haves,  and  oceallons  a  difeafe  much 
known  in  thofe  countries,  and  to  which  children  are 
very  liable  :  it  creates  the  moll  troublefome  itchings, 
and  too  often  excites  a  fever  and  inflammation.  It 
particularly  in  fells  the  mufclesot  the  arms  and  legs, 
from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  lilk  or  thread  tied  round  the  head  :  but  the  greateft 
caution  is  neceflary  in  this  limple  operation,  left  the 
animal,  by  being  ftrained  too  much,  Ihould  break  ;  for 
if  any  part  remains  under  the  (kin,  it  quickly  grows 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  becomes  a  cruel  and  fome- 
times  fatal  enemy,  to  the  poor  Haves  in  particular. 
Baths  with  infulions  of  bitter  plants,  and  all  vermifu- 
ges, dcflroy  it. — 4.  The  marinus,  or  fea  hair-worm, 
is  filiform,  twilled  fpirally,  and  lying  flat,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  ;  of  a  whitifli  colour,  fmooth,  and 
fcarcely  diminilliing  at  the  head.  It  is  as  great  a  tor- 
menter  of  herrings,  bleaks,  and  various  other  filh,  as 
ihe  gori/iiij  viediiiciifii  is  of  man.  The  filh  when  in- 
felled  with  thcfe  animals  rife  to  the  furfacc,  and  tum- 
ble about  as  if  in  great  agony. 

GoBDius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a  \vx>r  hulbandman,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
wherewith  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain. 
An  eagle  fitting  a  long  wliilc  upon  one  of  his  oxen. 


he  confulted  the  foothfayers;  a  virgin  bid  him  Cicrifice  Gordon. 

to  Jupiter  in  the  capacity  of  king.     He  married  the  ' " — 

virgin,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Perfians  in- 
llrufted  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  firft  perfon  they  met  in 
a  wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter his  father's  cart.  '1  he  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  lay, 
was  fo  well  twilled,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
promifcd  the  empire  of  Alia ;  hence  the  proverb  of  the 
Cordian  knot  had  its  original.     See  Cordias  Kmt. 

GORDON  (Alexander),  an  excellent  draughtf- 
man  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  refided  many  years  in 
Italy,  vifited  mod  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning  ; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  compofed  of 
gentlemen  who  had  vilited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich, 
Dr  Shaw,  Dr  Pococke,  &c.)  He  fuccecdcd  Dr 
Siukely  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr  Jofcph  Ames.  He 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  bclidcs  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  fach  as  regillerof 
the  province,  &:c.  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
leaving  a  handfome  eftate  to  his  family.  He  publilhed 
I.  Itinerarium  S:ptcrttri:!jiil!,  or  a  Journey  through 
mofl  parts  of  the  Countiesof  Scotland,  in  two  parts,  with 
66  copperplates,  1 726,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the 
Itinerarium,  i7;?2, folio.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  his  fon  Casfar  Borgia.  4.  A  complete 
Hillory  of  the  ancient  Amphitheatres,  i7.;o,  8vo.  af- 
terwards enlarged  in  a  fecond  edition.  5.  An  Efiay  to- 
wards explaining  thehieroglyphical  rigureson  the  cof- 
fin of  the  ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt.  William 
Lethieuller,  1737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five 
Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities  in  England,  i739,  foliO' 

Gordon  (Thomas),  noted  for  his  tranQations  and 
political  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkndbright  in  North 
Britain.  He  came  young  to  London  ;  where  he  fnp- 
ported  himfclf  by  teaching  languages,  imtil  he  procu- 
red emj'loyment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  now  known. 
He  firfl  difUnguilhed  himfelt  in  the  defence  of  Dr 
HoadUr-in  the  Bangorian  contix)verfy  ;  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr  Trcnchard,  in  conjunclion  with 
whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato's  Letters,  upon 
a  variety  of  important  public  fubjedls.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
of  the  Independent  Whig;  which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Mr  Trenchard's  death,  by  Gordon  alone, 
againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  but  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  (hown  in  Cato's  Letters.  At  length 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his  admi- 
niilration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28th  1750,  he  was  firft 
commitlioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
fecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend  Tren- 
chard,  by  whom  he  had  children. — He  publilhed  En- 
lilh  tranllationsot  Sallufl  and  Tacitus,  with  additional 
difcourfcs  to  each  author,  wiiich  contain  much  good 
matter.  Alfo,  two  collections  of  his  trails  have  becu 
preftrvtd:  the  firft  intitlcd,  A  Cordial  for  Low- 
fpirits,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  the  fecond,  The  Pil- 
lars of  Pricllcraft  .ind  Orthodoxy  ihakcn,  in  two  vo- 
C  z  luincs. 
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Cordoma  lumes.     But  tltofe,  like  many  other  poUhiiinouR  things, 

i         ha<i  better  have  been  fupprell'tJ.     In  his  trajillaiio.is  as 

^Gorged.    yjf.\i  as  iijs  other  works  he  places  the  verba  at  liio  ciuls 

"       '  of  fcntciices,  according  to  the  Lathi  idioni,  in  a  very 

lliff  and  atfcdcd  niaiiiitr. 

GOllDONIA,  in  lx)tany  :  A  geiuis  of  the  polyan- 
drin  order,  belonging  to  the  nionadtlphia  clsfs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  liniplc  ;  the  llylc  livc-cornercd,  with  the 
lligmaquinqviehd ;  (he  tapfiilc  quiuquelotular ;  the  feeds 
two-fold  with  a  leafy  wing.  This  is  a  tall  and  very 
ftraight  tree,  with  a  rtgiilar  pyramidal  head.  Its  leaves 
arc  Inaped  lil.e  ihofe  of  tlic  common  bay,  but  (erratcd. 
It  begins  to  blollbm  in  May,  and  continues  bringing 
forth  its  flow  ers  ihc  greaiell  part  of  the  fiimmcr.  Tiio 
flowtrsareiixed  to  foot-llalks,  four  or  five  incites  long; 
^c  nionopttaluus,  divided  into  tivc  fcginents,  onconi- 
palliiig  a  tuft  of  llaniina  headed  with  yellow  apices  ; 
■which  rio^vcrs,  in  November,  are  fucceded  by  a  co- 
ni'J  capfdla  having  a  divided  calyx.  The  capfola, 
•when  ripe,  opens,  and  divides  into  tivc  fcitions,  dif- 
clufmg  many  fniall  half-winged  leeds.  This  tres  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  and  ufually  in  water.  The  wood  is  fomcwhat 
j'pft ;  yet  Mr  Catelby  mentions  his  having  feen  fome 
btautilul  tables  made  of  it.  It  grows  in  Carolina,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  more  northerly  JUtes. 

GORK,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
accordnig  to  Guillim,  denotes  a  coward.  It  is  a  figure 
conl'ifling  of  two  arcli  lines  drawn  one  from  the  finiUer 
chief,  ami  the  other  front  the  liuifter  bafe,  boih  meet- 
ing in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point. 

i,te  HEKALnRY. 

GORKE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  de 
Verd,  fiibject  to  the  French.  It  is  a  fmall  Ipoc  not 
exceeding  two  miles  in  circnmfercncc,  but  its  import- 
ance arifes  from  its  fituaiion  for  trade  lb  near  Cape 
Verd,  and  it  has  been  therctbre  a  bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  fu-fl  potretlcd  by 
the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  i66?,  it  was  taken  liy  tlic 
Jnglilh;  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1677  fubducd  by  tlie  French,  in  whole  politf- 
lion  it  remained  till  the  year  i759>  wlien  the  liritilh 
arms  were  every  where  tririmphant ;  and  it  wms  redu- 
ced by  commodore  Keppel,  but  reftored  to  the  French 
at  the  tready  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  tngliih  in  the  lall  war,  but  again  reflored  at  the 
peace  of  1783.     W.  Long.  17.  20.  N.  Lat.  14.  43. 

GoREE,  the  capital  town  of  an  illaud  of  tiie  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Bricl.  E. 
Long.  3.  JO.  N.  Lat.  51.  5$. 

GOREY,  a  borough,  fair,  and  pofl  town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Leinller,  othcrwife 
called  Ncv'l'orough.  It  (lands  about  18  miles  north  of 
Wexford  town,  and  4J  from  Dublin.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  family  of  Kim. 

GORGE,  in  architeclurc,  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  aflra- 
gal,   above  the  fliaftof  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

GoRC.E,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat- 
form of  any  work.     See  Forth  i cation. 

GORGED,  iu  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion,  a  fvvan, 
&c.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is 
gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  &c. 
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Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a    Qttjtti 
peacock,  (wan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  diltcrent  colour         I 
or  metal  front  the  reih.  Gorgons, 

GORCiKT,  a  kindof  hrtaft-platc  like  a  half  moon,        ' 
\\iih  the  arnisol  the  printt  ihercoji ;  worn  by  iheof- 
liiors  of  Jbtit.     They  arc  to  be  either  gilt  or  lilver, 
acccriling  to  tiie  coloiu-  of  the  buttons  on  the  uuifonns. 

Gorge  f,  t.rGoRCERET,  hi  fiirgcry,  is  ihc  name 
which  the  French  give  to  the  concave  or  cannulattct 
condudor,  ufed  in  lithotomy.     SccSiirgerv. 

GORGONA,  a  fmall  illand  of  Italy,  in  the  fca  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference  ,  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity 
of  anchovies  taken  near  it.  li.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.22. 

GoRCONA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
wefl  of  the  eoall  ot  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif- 
ferent high  land,  very  woody,  and  fomc  of  the  trees 
are  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  mafls.  It  is 
about  10  niilcsin  circumference, and  has  feveral  I'priugs 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubjeCl  to  con- 
flant  rains.     W.  Long.  79.  3.  S,  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORGONIA,  in  natural  hifhiry,  a  genus  of  zooi- 
phytcs,  which  formerly  wcr«  called  (craUfhytons,  and 
are  known  in  Engljlh  by  the  names  oi  fea-fans,  fca-. 
feathers,  znAfi"-vihil>i.  Linnaeus  and  Dr  I'allas  con- 
lider  them  as  of  a  mixed  nature  in  tlitir  growth,  be- 
t-sveen  animals  and  vegetables  ;  but  Mr  EllLs  fliowa 
them  to  be  true  animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  up 
in  a  branched  form  rtfembling  a  Ihrub,  and  in  no  pare 
vegetable.  They  diticr  from  the  frelh  water  polype 
in  manyof  their  qualities,  and  particularly  in  producing 
from  their  own  fubfiance  a  har<i  and  fulid  lupport,  iVr^ 
ving  many  of  the  purpofcs  of  the  bono  in  other  animals. 
This  is  formed  by  a  concretiii;;  juiuc  thrown  out  from 
a  peculiar  let  of  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  running 
along  the  internal  fiu-facc  of  the  tiefhy  pai't :  in  the: 
coats  of  tlui'e  tubes  arc  a  number  of  fninll  orifices, 
through  wliich  the  olfeons  liqu:>r  exfules,  and  concre- 
ting, forms  the  layers  of  that  hard  part  of  the  anuular 
circles,  whi^h  fume,  judgmg  from  ihe  couiillcnce  ra- 
ther than  the  texture,  have  errojieoufly  denominated 
■wood.  The  furtacc  of  the  gorgonia  is  cimipol'cd  of  a 
kind  o  f  fcalcs,  fo  well  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  fervc 
for  defence  from  external  injuries:  and  the  ficlh,  or, 
as  fome  have  called  it,  the  bark  or  coitex,  conlifls  of 
proper  mufcles  and  tendons  for  extending  the  openings 
of  their  cells  ;  for  fending  forth  from  thence  their  po- 
lype fugkers  in  fearch  of  food  ;  and  for  drawing  them 
in  fuddcnly,  and  contracting  the  fphindcr  mufcles  of 
thefe  ftarry  cells,  in  order  to  fcciirc  thefe  tender  parts 
from  danger  ;  and  alfo  of  proper  fen-etory  duds,  to  fur- 
nidtand  depofite  theoffeous  matter  that  forms  the  flem 
and  branches  as  well  as  the  bafe  of  the  bone.  Mr  Ellis 
athrnis,  that  there  are  ovaries  in  thefe  animals,  and 
thinks  it  very  probable  that  many  of  them  arc  vivipa- 
rous.    See  Corallines. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mytholo:^y.  Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
Gorgons.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as  :hrce  fillers, 
whofe  names  were  Sthmo.  Enryali,  and  IShduja ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  mortal,  and,  having  been  defiower- 
cd  by  Neptune,  wis  killed  by  Pcrfcus ;  the  two  for- 
mer were  fubjcct  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They  are 
dcfcribed  with  wings  oit  their  fliouldcrs,  with  fcrpenis 

round 
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round  iheir  heads,  their  hands  wcreof  brafs,  aiidalicir 
tctih  of  a  prodigious  /Uc,  fo  that  they  were  objects 
o(  terror  to  mauLiud,  Alter  the  death  of  Medula. 
""  her  (il'tcrs,  according  to  Virgil,  wercappoijitcd  to  keep 
the  gate  ol  the  palace  of  PUito. 

J^ultii/jtte  prxterea  variarum  m^nAra  ferarum-^ 
CiuRUUNES,  Hiirliyixfyi— 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  havx  the  Gorgonsand  Aniazoii3 
to  have  been  two  warlike  nations  of  women,  vvho  ia- 
habiied  lliat  part  of  Libya  which  lay  on  the  lake  Tri' 
tonidis.  The  extermination  of  thtft  female  nations  was 
not  cftcOtcd  till  Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufanias  fays,  the  Gorgons  were  tlic  daughters  of 
Phorbus;  after  whofe  death  Mcdiifa,  his  daughter, 
feigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  hike  Tri- 
lonidis.  The  quccii  was  paffionatcly  fond  of  hunting 
and  war,  fo  that  llie  laid  the  ntighbjuiing  countries 
quite  walle.  At  laft,  Pcrfcus  having  made  war  on 
them,  and  killed  tlic  qncen  herfclf,  when  he  came  to 
take  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen's 
corpfe  fo  extremely  beautiful,  tliat  he  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cur  off,  wl-.ich  he  carried  with  him  to  Ihow 
his  countrymen  the  Greeks,  who  could  not  behold  it 
without  being  Ibuck  with  aftonifiiment. 

Others  rcprefent  them  as  a  kind  of  monflrous  wo- 
men, covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  fo- 
rells.  Others,  again,  make  them  animals  refembling 
wilddicep,  wioCe  eyes  had  a  pjiibnous  and  fatal  iii^ 
liucnce 

GOIUTIA,  or  GoRirz,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Aultria,  and  duchy  of  Carniola, 
wiihacallle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Lizonzo,  20  miles 
uorih-eall  ofAquileia,  and  70  north-eaif  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.  n.  4^  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

GORL/tUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  cjI- 
leding  medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly 
(ond  of  the  rings  and  fcaljo(  the  ancients,  of  whicli  lie 
publilhed  a  prodigious  number  in  1601, under  this  title, 
Dadyliot  hic.i ;  J)p  e  yiniiu  Imu  ift  Sigj//arii/m,qtii.nitt!  ap.-id 
p\  tfos  tatuGrttcos  qiiiiiii  liojuauos  ufuitt  fim,  .trc, 
argeiito,  et  auro,  Iromptuaiium,  Thiswas  thcfirllpart 
of  the  work  :  the  fecond  was  intituled,  F<ir/^r«wi  6'«»- 
vinrum,qull>us  aiitiqiiiiasiit  iignandouiifotitafculpturcr. 
This  work  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  the  beflof 
which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1695  :  for  it  not  only  con- 
tains avail  number  of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fl.ort  explica- 
tion of  them  by  Gronovius.  In  1608,  he  publilhed  a 
colleelionof  medals:  which,however,if  we  may  believe 
the  Scaligirai.a,  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  truft.  Gorlaeus 
pitched  upon  Delit  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and 
died  there  in  1609.  His  collecl;ions  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  Iieirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  Inbjeit  to  the  elci:tor  of  Saxony.  It  is  a  hand- 
fonie  llrong  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Neille,  in 
i).  Long.  15.  I  J.  N.  Lat  51.  lo. 

GOR TEllIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  friillanea order,  belongingto  the  fyngencliaclafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranlving  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofit.v.  The  receptacle  is  naked; 
the  pappus  woolly  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulated 
or  plane  ;  the  calyx  iuiiiricatcd.with.fpinous  fealcs. 

GOSHAWK,     SccFalco. 

GOSHEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  canton  of  Egypt,  which 
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Jofcph  procured  for  his   father  and  brethren  when     Goflir 
ihcy  came  to  dwell  in  Egypt.     It  was  the  moll  frnii-         II 
ful  part  of  the  country  :  and  its  name  fcems  to  be  He-  ''offypium 
rived  from  the  Hebrew.Cfy/'fw.wliich  fignities"  rain;'  ~    "'^'^ 
becaufe  this  province  lying  very  near  the  Mcditcrr.i- 
ncan,  was  expofed  to  rains,  wliich  were  very  rare  in 
other  cantor.s,  and  more  cfpe ciatly  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Calmet  does  not  queflion  but  that  Golhen,  wliich  Jo- 
(hna  (y..  41.  xi.  16.  xv.  51.)  makes  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  is  the  fame  as  tiie  land  of  Golhen,  whi^h 
was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  Ions  by  Pharaoh  king  of  E- 
gjpt :  (Gcn.xlvi.  28).     It  is  certain  that  fliis  coun- 
try lay  between  Palelline  and  the  city  of  Tanais,  and 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Hebrews  reached  Ibuthward 
as  far  as  the  Nile,  (Jolh.  xiii.  ;;.) 

GOSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  to\ni  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hrunfwick ;  it  is  a 
free  imperial  cify,  and  ir  wax  here  that  gunpowder  was 
firfl  invented,  by  a  monk  as  is  generally  fuppofcd.  Ir 
isalargeplacc,butthe  buildings  arc  in  theaacic:;tta  flc. 
In  I  728,  280  hoafcs,  and  St  Stephen's  fine  church, 
were  reduced  to  allies.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
neai'  the  river  Gofe,  and  near  ix  arc  rich  muies  of  iron. 
Theinliabitantsarefanious  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 
E.  Long.  %.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOSl'EL,  the  hillory  of  the  life,  aftions,  death, 

refurredion.afecniion,  and  dotlrine  of  Jcfus  Cbrill 

The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  tlie 
hzih\  icrm  evange/iui//,  wliich  ligiiiiics  glad  tidings,  or 
good  news. 

This  hiilory  is  contained  In  the  writings  of  St  Mat- 
thew, St  Mark,  St  Luke,,  and  St  JoJin;  v,  Iio  from 
thence  are  called  t'i'«/;^f///''^.  The  Cbriilian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four  gofpels 
as  canonicahnotwiilulanding  which.fevcral  apocryphal 
gofpels  arc  hatided  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 
lofl. 

GOSPORT,.  a  town  of  Hamplhire,  79  miles  from 
London,  in  the  parifh  of  Alverltock.  It  has  a  ferry 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portfmouth,  and  is 
a  large  town  and  of  great  trade,  efpccially  in  time  of 
war.  Travellers  clioofe  to  lodge  here,  where  every 
thing  is  cheaper  and  more  coinmoJious  for  them  than 
at  Portfmouth.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
not  fo  broad  here  as  tlie  Thames  at  Wellmiiifler,  is  fc- 
cured  on  this  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  cannon  level  with  the  water.  Here  is  a  noble  bo- 
fpital  built  for  the  cure  of  the  lick;uid  wounded  fail- 
ors  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy  ;  befules  a  free  fchool. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a  hue  filmy  fubllance, 
like  cobwebs,  which  is  fcen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear 
days  m  autumn,  and  is  more  oblervablc  in  rtubble- 
lields,  and  upon  fuiv.c  and  other  low  bulhes.  This  is 
probably  formed  by  the  flying  fpidcr,  which  in  tra- 
verling  the  air  for  food,  (hoots  out  thefe  threads  from 
its  anus,  which  arc  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

GOSSYPIUM,  orCoTTOn:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
;  7th  order,  Colurrtiifcrtr.  The  calyx  is  double,  the 
exterior  one  trifid  ;  the  capfulc  quadrilocular  ;  the 
feeds  wrapt  in  cotton-wool.  There  arc  fo-ir  fp  cics, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates,  i.  The  herba- 
cjeum,  or  common  herbaceous  cofion,  hath  an  herba- 
ceous finooih  llalk  two  feethigh,  branching  upwards  ; 
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ColTjrpium.  f.ve-lobcd  fmooth  leaves  ;  and  ycllov/  flowers  from  the 

' " ends  of  the  branches,  fucccedcd  by  roundiilt  capfules 

full  of  ftcd  and  cotton.  2.  The  hiifiitum,  or  hairy 
American  cotton,  hath  hairy  llalks  branching  laterally 
iwoor  three  feet  high  :  palniaicd,  three  and  five  lobcd 
hairy  leaves  ;  and  yellow  (lowers,  fucccedcd  by  largo 
oval  pods  fiu-nilhcd  w  ith  feeds  and  cotton.  3.  The  bar- 
badenfe,  or  Barbadoes  Ihrubby  cotton,  hath  a  Ihrubby 
llalk  branching  four  or  five  feet  high,  three-lobed 
fmooth  leaves,  glandulous  underneath  ;  and  yellow  flow- 
ers fucceeded  by  oval  pods,  containing  feeds  and  cot- 
ton. 4.  The  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton,  hath  an  np- 
riglit  woody  perennial  ilalk,  branching  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  palmated,fouror  five  lobed  fmooth  leaves  ;  and 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  pods  filled  with 
feeds  and  cotton. 

The  firll  three  fpeciesarc  aniiual,  but  the  fourth  is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  flalk.  In  warm  coimtrics 
thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce  ;  but  the 
firll  fpecies  is  molt  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  arc 
fomciimes  as  large  as  middling-lized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furrounoing  the  feed.  When 
thefe  plants  arc  raifed  in  Britain,  they  mull  be 
continually  kept  in  a  warm  Hove,  where  they  will  pro- 
<iuce  feeds  and  cotton.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cotton. 

The  American  IHands  produce  cotton  Ihrubs  of  va- 
rious fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul- 
ture ;  efpccially  in  low  and  inarfliy  grounds.  Their 
produce  is  of  a  pale  red  ;  fome  paler  than  others  ;  but 
fo  Ihort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefully  employed  in 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  fervcs 
to  make  niatreflcs  and  pillows. 

The  cotton -ihrubs  that  fupplics  our  mannfaftures,  re- 
quires a  dry  and  llony  foil,  and  thrives  befbin  grounds 
that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  (lourifaing  in  freQi  lands  than  in  thofe 
which  are  exhaufted;  but  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A  weftern  cxpofure  is  fittefl  for  it.  The  culture  of 
it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues  during  the 
firll  fpriug-rains.  Holes  are  made  at  fcven  or  eight 
feet  dillancc  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  Hems  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  llrongefl.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Augiifl.  This  precaution  is  the  more  necelfa- 
ry,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  pru- 
ning; and,  it  the  Ihrub  was  fuffercd  to  grow  more  than 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor 
the  fruit  fo  eahly  gathered.  The  fame  method  is  pur- 
fued  for  three  years  ;  for  fo  long  the  Ihrub  may  conti- 
nue, if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  oftener  with 
the  profpcd  of  an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the 
trouble. 

This  ufeful plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is 
not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Fre- 
quent rains  will  promote  itsgTo\\th;  but  they  mull 
not  beincefl'ant.  Dry  weatherisparticnlarly  necellary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
coloured  and  fpotted^, 

W  hen  kis  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft  be  picked 


out  from  the  wool  with  which  tlieyare  naturally  mix- 
ed. This  is  dine  by  means  of  a  cotton-mill  ;  wliich  is 
an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  _ 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted 
two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  ib  as 
to  leave  no  more  diltance  between  them  than  is  lucef- 
fary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a 
kind  of  Utile  milUlone,  which,  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  directions. 
They  feparatc  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  con- 
tained in  it. 

GOTH.^,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  E, 
Long.  10.  '}(■>.  N.  Lat.  51.  Some  fancy  this  town  had 
its  name  from  the  Goths,  and  that  they  fortified  it  in 
their  march  to  Italy  ;  but  it  was  only  a  village  till  fur  • 
roimded  with  walls  by  the  bifliop  ol  iMentz  in  964.  It 
is  lltuated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Leina,  well  built 
andflrongly  fortified.  Here  are  two  handfome  churches 
and  a  very  good  hofpital.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  dyers 
wood,  of  which  they  have  three  crops,  but  tie  third 
grows  wild.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
vafl  deal  of  corn.  The  caflle  or  ducal  palace  of  Gotha 
was  rebuilt  in  the  i6ih  century  by  duke  Krncll,  fur- 
named  the  Pioui,  who  caufed  both  that  and  the  town 
to  becncompaired  withditchcsand  ramparts  ;  and  gave 
it  the  name  o{  FriidoiJIein,  or  the  Cujlle  of  Peace,  in  op- 
pofition  to  its  ancient  name  oiCriinmerjteiii,  or  the  Cajlle 
of  the  furies.  It  is  filuated  on  a  neighboiu-ing  emi- 
nence, from  whence  there  is  a  vafl  prolped  of  a  fruit- 
ful plain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  rarities,  and  a  noble  library. 

The  dukedom  of  Saxe-Gotha  is  about  ^o  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  The  reigning  duke  is  Lewis 
Erntfl,  born  in  1 74J,  and  married  to  the  princefs 
Maria  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Meningcn,  by  whom  he  has 
illiie.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Erneftine  line  of  Saxony, 
defcended  from  the  elciiilor  John  Frederic  the  Magna- 
nimous, who  was  deprived  of  the  eleftorate  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  i  574  ;  fince  which  the  youngcll 
branch  called  the  y^/^f//;/;?  has  enjoy  edit.  Hehasfeve- 
ral  other  principalities  befides  that  of  Saxe-Gotha  ;  and 
his  revenues  are  computed  at  L. 200, 000  a  year,  with 
which  he  maintains  about  5000  regular  troops.  As 
he  is  the  mofl  po^verlul  of  all  the  Saxon  princes  of  the 
Ernefline  branch  ;  fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  that  of  Drefden,  he  has  the  mofl  numerous  and  the 
mofl  magnificent.  His  guards  are  well  clothed,  hisli- 
veries  rich,  and  his  tables  ferved  with  more  elegance 
than  profufion.  And  yet  by  the  prudent  management 
of  his  public  finances,  his  fubjeds  are  the  I eafl  bur- 
dened w  ith  taxes  of  any  Hate  in  Germany.  The  reli- 
gion is  Lutheran. 

GOTHARD,  one  of  the  highcfl  mountains  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  from  the  top,  where  there  is  a  hofpi- 
tal for  monks,  is  one  of  the  finefl  profpcfts  in  the 
world.     It  is  eight  miles  from  Aldorf. 

GOTHEBORG,  or  Gothenburg,  or  Cottenhurg. 
See  Gottf.nburg. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths:  thus  we  fay,  Gothic  cufloms,  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, &c.     See  Architecture. 

GO  1  HLAND,    the    mofl    fouthern   province   of 

Sweden,  being  a  peninfula,  encompaflcd  on  tliree  fides 

by  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  channel  at  the  entrace  of  it. 

'  It 
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Coths.     It  is  divided  into  fevcral  parts,  which  are,  Eaft  Goih- 

^"^ 'land,  W  tit  Gothland,  Snialaiid,  llalland,  Blcaking, 

and  SchoncH.  It  wa:.  a  long  time  in  the  polTellion  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1654.  The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  are  Calraar, 
Laiidl'croon,  Chriltiiiiople,  Dalcbiu'<;,  Gothenbui-g, 
Hclmftat,  Lundtii,  Malnione,  and  Vexio. 

corns,  a  warlike  nation,  and  above  all  others 
famous  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  came  originally  out  of 
Scandinavia  (the  name  by  which  tlie  ancients  diftin- 
guiflicd  the  prefcntcountriesof  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  Finmark).  According  to  the  niofl  probable 
accounts,  they  were  the  hrft  inhabitants  of  thoie  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  thence  fcnt  colonies  into  the  illands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrian  Cherlbnefus,  and  tlie  adja- 
cent places  yet  dellitute  of  inhabitants.  The  lime  of 
their  tirft  feiiling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when 
they  tirll  peopled  with  their  colonics  the  abovemcntion- 
ed  illands  and  Cherfonefus,are  equally  uncertain  ;  tho' 
the  Gothic  annals  fuppofe  the  latter  to  have  happened 
in  the  time  of  Scrug  the  great  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham. This  firll  migration  of  the  Goths  is  faid  to  have 
been  condnftcil  by  their  king  Eric ;  in  which  all  the 
ancient  Gothic  clironicles,  as  well  as  the  Danilh  and 
Swedifli  ones,  agree.  Their  fecond  migration  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  happened  many  ages  after  ;  when,  the 
abovcmentioned  countries  being  overflocked  with  peo- 
ple, Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths,  went  out 
'ivith  a  fleet  in  quell  of  new  fetrlcjnents.  He  landed 
in  the  country  of  the  Ulmerugians,  now  Pomeraiiia, 
drove  unt  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  their 
lands  among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  upon  the 
Vandals,  whofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Ulme- 
rugians, and  overcame  them;  but  inltead  of  forcing 
them  to  abandon  their  country,  he  only  made  them 
lliare  their  pofleHiuns  with  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  who  had  iettled  in  Poraerania  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  increafed  in- 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them, 
they  undertook  a  third  migration  in  great  numbers, 
under  Filinier  furnanicd  llic  Creaf,  their  fifth  prince 
after  leaving  Scandinavia  ;  and  taking  tlieir  route  eafl- 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled 
in  the  neighbourhood  01  the  Pains  Masotis.  Thence 
in  procefs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scy- 
thia, they  rcfolved  to  feck  new  fcttlements  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly taking  their  route  eaflward,  they  traverlcd 
fcverai  countries,  and  at  length  rctitfiied  into  Ger- 
many. 

Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
Woden,  called  alfo  Voden,  Othen,  Oden,  Codan,  and 
Caudan.  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  are 
related  in  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  He  was  king  of 
the  Afgardians,  whom  the  northern  writers  will  have 
to  be  the  fame  with  a  people  called  Afpiirgiam  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Saabo  they  are 
placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  Afpiu-gia  was 
the  metropolis  of  a  province  which  Strabo  calls  Afia ; 
and  Woden  and  his  followers  areflylcd  by  the  ancient 
Gothic  writers  Ajje,  /ij'an.t,  and  Afiota.  The  kings 
of  Afpurgia  were  mailers  of  all  that  part  of  Scythia 
which  lay  to  the  wcihvard  of  Imaus,  and  was  by  the 
Latins  called  ticjthia  iiitra  Imaum,  or  "  Scythia  within 
liiiaus." 
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At  what  time  Woden  reigned  in  this  country,  is  Gothi. 
quite  uncertain  ;  but  all  hiibrians  agree,  that  he  went  — -^ — 
o'jt  in  quell  of  new  fettlements  with  incredible  num- 
bers of  people  following  him.  He  firll  entered  Roxo- 
laiiia,  comprehending  the  coiunries  of  Prullia,  Livo- 
nia, and  great  part  of  Mufcovy.  From  thence  he  went 
by  fea  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  having 
reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  lie  at  lafl  fettled  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  reigucd  till  his  death,  and  became  lb  fa- 
mous that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  was 
by  the  northern  nations  worfliipped  as  a  god.  He  is 
fnppofcd  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac- 
ters out  of  Alia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na- 
tions the  art  of  poetry  ;  whence  he  is  flyledthe  father 
of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,  who  defcribed  in 
verfcthe  exploits  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation,  as 
the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

The  Romans  diftinguilhed  the  Goths  into  two  claf- 
fes  ;  the  Oltrogoihs  and  Viligoths.  Thcfe  names  they 
received  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Viji^oths  be- 
ing follened  by  the  Latins  from  IVcJii-rogot/ts,  or  thofe 
who  inhabitetl  the  weflern  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  the 
Oflrogoths  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  eallcni  part 
of  that  country.  Their  hillory  afiords  nothing  of  mo- 
ment till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  hnppened  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  fon  to  Sevcrus.  After  that  time  their  hillory 
becoiues  lb  clolely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  for  the  moll  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
We  mufl  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Hcruli,  the  Ollro- 
goths,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  became  mailers  of 
the  greatcfl  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to 
death  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli  in  494.  They  re- 
tained their  dominion  in  this  country  till  the  year  55?  ; 
when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  the  em- 
peror Jufiinian's  general:  Sec  (Hillory  of)  Italy. 
The  Viligoths  fettled  in  Spain  in  the  time  ot  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which 
continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens  ; 
fee  the  article  Spain. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hofpitality  and 
kindncfs  to  llrangcrs,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chrillian  religion.  Nay,  it  is  (aid,  that  from  their 
being  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Coths,  by  tiie 
neighbotiring  nations  ;  that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
tius  and  moll  other  writers,  being  derived  liom  the 
GerniLJU  wor A gctcn,  which  lignities  "  good."  They 
encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  lludy  of  philofophy  above 
all  other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 
kings  from  among  their  philofophcrs.  Polygamy  was 
not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them  ;  every 
one  being  valued  or  refpecled  according  to  the  number 
of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  an  incre- 
dible number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
at  home,  fending  out  the  reft  in  quell  of  new  fettle- 
ments ;  and  hence  thofe  fwarms  of  people  which  over- 
ran fo  many  countiics.  With  them  a.lultery  was  a  ca- 
pital crime,  and  irrcmiliiblypimilhed  svith  death.  This 
feveriiy,andlikcwifc  polygamy,  prevailed  among  tliciil 
when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
name  oi  Getes  (their  moll  ancient  name)  ;  as  appears 
from  the  poet  Mcnandcr,  \\  ho  was  himfelt  one  of  that 
nation  ;  and  from  Horace,  who  greatly  commends  the 
ciiallity  of  ilicir  women.  Their  laws  fell  little  Ihort  ot 
t  ihoic 
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GotTioftrtl,  tliofe  of  rlic  anc'icm  Homans.    Xhcir  government  was 

Cioiten-    monarchical  ;  thcii  relijnon  \v;is  much  the  lame  with 

burp,      (hat  oi  ihe  aacieiit  Germans  or  Cclrcs  ;  aiiJ  their  drcls 

' " is  delcribcd  by  A])ollinaris  Sidonius  in  ihc  following 

w-ords:  "  They  arc  Ihod  (lays  he)  with  high  Ihocs 
made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles  ;  thcij- 
kncci,  thighs,  and  legs,  arc  without  any  covering  ; 
tiicir  iiarmcnts  of  various  colours  fcarcc  reaching  to  the 
);ncc  ;  their  llccvcs  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms  ; 
they  wear  green  caflbcks  with  a  red  border  ;  their  bcltj 
hang  Oil  their  Ihoulder  ;  their  cars  arc  covered  with 
rwillcd  locks  ;  they  ufc  hooked  lances  and  miflile  wea- 
pons." 

GOTHOFRED,  or  Godirev,  (Dennis  or  Diony- 
fuis),  ail  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illuftrioii? 
hoiife  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invol- 
ved inihe  confiilion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
j-rofclibr's  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV. ;  but  being  afterwards 
Jlripped  of  his  employments  as  a  huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  to  l-icidelbiirg,  from  whence  no  offers 
v.'crc  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
poinred  of  his  intention  to  end  Ills  days  there  ;  for  the 
dirturbances  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1631,  to  take  refuge  in  Stralburg,  where  he 
i^icd  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  but  his  prmcipal  work  is  tlic  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vilis  cum  nctis, 

GofHovRED  (TheoJore),  a  fonof  th*  former,  was 
Iwrn  at  Geneva  in  1 580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhcd 
his  lludies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  wlicre  he  conformed  to 
the  Romi  111  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
dulb-y  to  t!ie  Ifudy  of  hillory,  that  of  France  particu- 
larly, wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  t6;2,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hilloriograpliers,  with  a  ftipcnd  of  ;;ooolivres  ;  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  lent  to  Cologn,  to  aili/l  at  tlic  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treat)'  being  removed  to 
Manlier,  Gothofred  was  fent  thitlier,  where  he  drew 
up  Memoirs  on  the  rubjcit ;  and  conth\ued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king's  fervice,  to  his  death  101649.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  his  "  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
kings  of  France." 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1587.  Api'lying  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  protelfor's  chair 
there,  was  made  counfcllor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve- 
ral  limes  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Theodojianus,  cu?>i  perpttiiis  commiTt- 
tariis,  vc. 

Got  Hov  RED  (Dennis), a  fon  of  Theodore  abovemen- 
tioned,  was  born  at  Paris  in  161 5.  He  ftudied  liiftory 
after  his  father's  example  ;  became  as  eminent  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ;  and  obtained  the  reveriion 
of  his  father's  place  of  hilloriographer  royal,  from 
Louis  XIH.  when  he  was  but  25  years  of  age.  He 
publilhed  his  father's C£'r4V»o/;;<j/o/»<»'/Ci-;fini(hed his 
Mevieirs  of  Philip  dc  Cammines  ;  and  was  preparing  a 
Hijtory  of  Chart  fs  VIII.  when  he  died  in  1 681.  It  was 
publiliied  by  his  cldcll  fon,  Dennis,  in  16S4. 

GOTTKNBURG,  a  rich  and  llrong  town  of  V.'cfl 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 


niomh  of  the  river  Gothilba;  Wliichis  thcbeft.fituated    Ootttft- 
for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  without      bufg. 
the  Sound.     It  occupies  the  lite  of  an  ancient  town,  Gottiii^fn. 
named  LoHefc,  which  was  btiilt  byGuftavus  Vafa;  and         * 
being  endowed  with  confulerablc  privileges,  foon  be- 
came the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  weltrrn 
provinces.  Charles  IX.  when dukeof  Gothland,  havin'j; 
in  1604  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  in  the  illand 
ol  Hiiingcn  at  no  great  diftance  from  Lodefc,  called  it 
Cothcb'trg  ^fmc«  corrupted  w.aCotleiikurg'),  in  horiwir 
of  his  duchy .  U  poll  hisaccelfion  torhc  throne,  he  eredted 
in  his  new  town  a  trading  company;  ch-ew  thither  many 
foreigners,  paiticularly  the  Dutch,  to  whoin  he  allowed 
an  exemption  from  all  dutiesofexportan<l  import  durin^r 
20  years;  a  corps  ot  Eiiglilh  and  Scotch  troops,  uti- 
der  tilt  command  of  William  Stewart ;   and  granted  to 
the  Calvinilts  cllablilhed  therein  the  free  cxercifc  of 
tiicir  religion,  the  Hrft  place  in  Sweden  where  thistolc- 
ration  was  permitted.     The  town,  being  in  161 1  re- 
duced to  alhes  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Gullavus  Adolphus  in  itsprefent  fituation,  and  ob- 
tained a  contirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  with  the 
grant  of  fevcral  additional  privileges. — It  is  built  in  a 
very  fnigular  lituatioa.     At  a  Imall  diflancc  from  the 
fea  is  a  marfliy  plain,  fcareely  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoll  entirely  inclofed  w  ith  high  ridges  of  rocks, 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  thai  they  fcareely  produce  a  fuigle 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
die  funimiis  of  the  lofticil  Alps.     Gottcnburg  flands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  and 
is  divided  from  thefc  different  fituaiions  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Town.     The  latter  iseniirely  level,  iu- 
tcrfeded  by  feveral  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns  ;  and  its  houfes  are  all  conftruiJtcd  upon  piles : 
the  upper  p.vt  hangs  upon  the  declivities  ;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  feats  of  an 
amphitean-e.    The  whole  is  regularly  fortified;  and  its 
circumference  is  near  ihree  miles,  excluliveof  thefub- 
iirbs,  called  //<i^(r,  which  lie  towards  the  harbour.  The 
Ilreets  arc  all  uniformly  llraight :   a  few  of  the  houfes 
are  of  brick  ;  but  the  generality  arc  conftruded  with 
wood  painted  red.     The   harbour  is  formed  by  nvo 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.     Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of-New 
Llfsborg,  which  Hands  upon  a  fmall  rocky  i Hand,  and 
contains  a  garrifon  of  250  men.     There  has  been  lately 
eflablilhcd  at  Gottcnburgh  a  Royal  Society  of  Science^ 
and  Literature,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala — Mr 
Coxe  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  rcfidcd  22 
years  at  Gottenbnrg,  that,  during  that  period,  its  po- 
pulation had  increafcd  confidcrably,  and  that  it  now 
contained  about  50,000  inhabitants.     This  tlourilhing 
flate  is  attributed  to  the  extenlion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring  fifliery.     An  Englifli  conful  and  feveral 
merchants  of  that  nation  reiidc  at  Gottenbnrg:   and  a 
chapel,  with  a  regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to  their 
nfc.     E.  Lo!ig.  II.  50.  N.  Lat.  57.  44. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  confidcrable  town  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick  ; 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  fubjed  to  tlie 
eledor  of  Hannover.  Hcrehislate  Majelly  George  II. 
founded  an  univerlity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lcine, 
in  E.  Long.  10.  j.  N.  Lat.  51.  32. 
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GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hefwic,  in 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  HoKlcin  Got- 
torp,  where  the  uukc  has  a  very  fine  palace. 

OOUANIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoe- 
cia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quinquefid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla;  there  are  hvc  anthcra;  covered  with  an 
elaftic  calypira  or  hood  ;  the  ityle  trifid  ;  the  fruit, 
inferior  to  the  receptacle  of  the  riower,  divifible  into 
three  feeds.  The  male  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but 
wanting  ftigma  and  germen. 

GOUDA,  or  Tukgow,  a  confiderablc  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  flatcly  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  IH'cl,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  J7.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOUDT  (flenry),  ufually  czlled  Count CouJt,w A 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  1 750  ;  and  was 
a  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  paihonately  fond  of 
the  arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and 
dclirous  of  engaging  in  ihcm,  he  applied  himfclf  di- 
ligently to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency 
therein.  He  went  to  Rome,  to  examine  the  works  of 
tke  great  mailers  in  that  city.  Here  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  that  excellent  artift  Adam  Ellheimer  ; 
fludied  his  manner  of  penciling,  deligning,  and  co- 
louring i  and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imi- 
tation. He  pre-engagedallthepidures  that  hisfriend 
and  favourite  could  linilh,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before-hand  ;  by  which  means  he  found  himfelf 
in  poflellionof  a  niofl  defirable  trcafure.  Thofe  pic- 
tures which  Goudt  himfelf  painted  were  neatly  and 
delicately  touched,  in  colourand  pencil  referabling  £1- 
flieimcr,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  matter.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a  young  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  delirous  of  tixing  his  affeclions  upon 
her  gave  him  in  his  drink  a  love  pliikre  :  which,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de- 
priving him  totally  of  his  fcnfcs  ;  and  in  the  dreadful 
ftate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a  mifcrable  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1659.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  thoughlolf  toevery  othcrfuhjecl,when 
painting  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difcourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  praifil'ed  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pidtures of  Elfkei- 
mer,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moll  choice  coUetlions.  He  worked 
with  the  graver  only, in  a  very  neat  ftyle;  and  produced 
a  mofl;  powerful  cffccl,  not  by  llrengthening  the  flrokes, 
according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  eroding  them 
with  additional  Urokes,  equally  neat,  and  that  live  or 
fix  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  Ihadows.  Con- 
lidcringthe  precUion  with  which  he  executed  his  en- 
gravings, the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
may  be  difcovcred  in  them,  is  very  aftonilliing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore-ground  in  tliat  ad- 
mirable print  of  theCeres.irc  very  finely  expre  fled. The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  correflly  drawn,  and  the  other 
extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner.  The 
fevcn  prints  done  by  him,  from  Ellheimer,  mentioned 
above,  arc,  i.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher.  An  old 
woman  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  x  buy  naked  rtanding  by  Iier  is  laughing 
and  pointing  at  the  godricfs;  for  whith  contempt  he 
Vol.  VKf. 
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was  mctamorphofeJ  by  her  into  a  frog.  Tjie«powcrfal  Gevcm- 
and  flrikingeffe(5toftl«s  engraving  cannot  be  properly  meht 
dcfcribed.  This  print  is  diltinguillicdalfoby  the  name 
of  theyirc^ry.  2.  The  Hight  into  Egypt  :  A  night- 
fcene,  in  which  the  moonandflars are  introduced  with 
great  fuccefs.  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  draw- 
ing afifli  by  his  fide.  The  back-ground  is  alandfcapc  ; 
the  weeds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  weeds  hang- 
ing from  them,  arc  beautifully  exprelFed.  4.  The  an- 
gel with  Tobit,  croffingallrcanioi'water :  Thcback- 
ground,  a  landfcapc.  5.  Baucis  and  Philemon  enter- 
taining Jupiter  and  Mercury.  6.  A  landfcape,  called 
the  Aurora,  reprcfentingthe  dawn  of  day.  The  cftc<a 
is  very  beautiful.  7.  The  beheading  of  St  John  in 
prifon,a  very  fmall  upright  oval  print,  which  is  by  far 
the  fcarccft. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
flate,  or  an  orderly  power  conflitutcd  for  the  public 
good. 

Civilgovernment  wasinftitutedfortheprefcrvatiou 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  interefts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
The  ufeandnecellity  ofgovernmcnt  is  fuch,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  couutry  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority:  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  in 
opinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to 
recapitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Montefquicu,  and  mod  other  writers,  tliey 
may  in  general  be  reduced  tooncof  thefe  three  kinds. 
I.  The  rcpflolican.  2.  The  monarchical.  3.  The 
defpotic — The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  bo- 
dy, or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovercign 
(ower  ;  the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by 
fixed  and  eftablilhed  laws  ;  but  in  the  defpotic  govern- 
ment, one  perfon  alone,  without  lawand  without  rule, 
dircds  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the 
article  Law,  n"  i.  3 — 10 — On  the  fubjedt  of  go- 
vernment at  large,  fee  Montefquicu's  L'Efprit  dts 
Loix,  1.  2.  c.  i.;  Locke,  ii.  129,  Sec.  quarto  edition, 
176S  ;  Sidney  on  Government ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  de 
Repub.  Angl.  and  Acherly's  Britannic  Conftitution. — 
As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults, 
&c.  fee  Montefquicu's  L'Efprit  da  Loix,  1.  11.  c.  8. — 
With  refpedl  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  go- 
vernment ;  fee  Feodal  Syjh?ii. 

Government  is  alfo  a  pofl  or  ofSce,  which  gives 
a  perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rulcovcri  place,  a  city, 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  city,  coun- 
try, or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex- 
tended. 

GOUGK,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers, 
being  a  fort  of  round  hollow  chiiTcl ;  ferving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.  in  wood,  ftonc,  &c. 

GOUL.ART  (Simon),  a  famous  ininifterof  Gene- 
va, was  born  at  Seniisin  1545  :  and  was  one  of  the 
moA  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con- 
fidcrable  additions  to  the  Catalogueof  witnefles  of  the 
truth,  compofcd  by  Ulyricus ;  and  acquired  a  greac 
reputation  by  his  works;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A  tranflation  of  Seneca.  2.  A  colledlion  of  ms- 
niorable  hillories.  ;.  A  tranilation  of  St  Cyprian  D: 
D  lafj;,. 
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/a/>fii.  4.  Several  dcvotiouil  and  moral  treaiifes.    He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

GOL'RD,  in  botany.     Sec  Cucurbita. 

CjOURGUES  (Dominique  dc),  an  illuHrious 
French  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafcony.  Tlie 
Spaniards  having  iniuimaiily  mali'acrcd  a  colony  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  I'ctikd  in  Florida,  Gmirgucs  tojk 
a  ftvcrc  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbid  to  appear  at  court.  <)uccn  hli/.abcth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Englifli  fleet  againfl  the  Spani- 
ards in  1593  ;  but  he  oicd  at  Tours  in  his  way  to 
England. 

GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  ift  the  duchy  of 
Kormandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  celebrated  for  its 
buitcr  market.  It  is  lituated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  £. 
Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  2J. 

Goursav  (Mary  de  Jars  dc),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  liaughtcr  of  William  de  Jars, 
lord  of  Ncufvi  ami  Gournay.  After  the  death  ot  her 
lather,  flie  was  proici5led  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  To  the  dai.glucr  of  the  former  (lie  dedi- 
cated her  Nofegay  of  Pindus  ;  and  compcfcd  fevcral 
other  works,  the  moll;  cor.liderable  of  which  is  Lej 
j4iii.  She  I'.ied  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  cri- 
tics are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  ihislaoy: 
by  feme  flie  is  llykd  the  Sjrtn  of  Fiance  ;  others  fay 
her  works  Ihould  have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.     Sec  (y«(/f.x  fubjoincd  to)  Medicine. 

GOWtll  (John),  one  of  the  moft  ancient  Englilh 
poets,  was  coteinporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  iluditd  the  latv,  and  was 
fonic  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
wheic  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  allcrted  that  he  was  a  judge;  but  tliis  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  tirlt  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be- 
came blind  ;  a  misfonunc  w  hich  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.  He  died  in  the  year  1402  ;  and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  re- 
built chiefly  at  his  own  expcnce,  fo  that  he  mull  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumftances.  His  tomb  was  magni- 
liccnt,  and  curioully  ornamented.  It  ftill  remains, 
but  hath. been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar 
of  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  efiigii  s,  which  lies  upon 
the  tomb,  it  is  conjcftured  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
As  to  his  character  as  a  man,  it  is  impoflible,  at  this 
cillancc  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  cerfinty. 
With  reg.rd  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  m.'.y  find  it  difiicult  to  difcovcr  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  his  compofitions.  He 
V,  vole, 1  .SipeciJur/j  !xidiiu>!tis,m  French, in  ten  books. 
There  arc  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
2.  Vox  cUmaiJii,  in  Latin  verfe,  in  feve n  books.  Pre- 
fcrvedalfo  iu  the  Bodleian  library, and  in  that  of  All- 
Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infiirredion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Conffjpo 
aviantis  -,  primed  at  Welhninftcr  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Lond.  1532,  i5f4'  't  is  a  fun  of  poetical  fyftcm  of 
morality,  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  moral  talcs. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV.  Printed  in  Chaucer's  works. 
There  arc  likewife  Icveral  hillorical  trafls,  in  manu- 
fcript,  written  by  our  author,  which  arc  to  be  found 


in  ditferent  libraries ;  alio  fonie  fliort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer's  works. 

GOWN,  ROHE,  a  long  upper  garment,  worn  by 
lawyers,  divines,  andother  graJuaics  ;  whoare  hence 
called  men  oj  the  gown,  ox  gownmen. 

The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  ot  garment,  worn  over 

the  ordinary  clojths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet it  is 

falhioned  dilfcreutly  for  cccltiialtics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  tiic  name  "  virile  gown,"  toga 
vinlis,  to  a  pl.iin  Kind  of  gown  w  hich  their  youth  af- 
fumcd  when  arrived  at  puberty.  'Ihis  they  particu- 
larly denominated /rxrt.'.vr<j.  SeeTocA,  Pr^etexta, 
&c. 

"  The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britilh  anccAors 
(Mr  Whitakerobferves)which  continued  very  nearly 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  hit  century 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland, and  has  actually  dcfcend- 
ed  to  the  prcfei't  among  the  mouiitaineers  ot  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  allonilhing  appearance  to  the  Romans. 
And  it  fcems  to  have  been  equally  the  drefs  of  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  But  in  a  few 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Roman-Britifli  towns 
in  the  north,  and  iuihe  progrefs  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difellccmed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  ancient  b:<rbarifm.  And  the  growing  prejudices 
were  foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  20  years 
only  after  the  conftruiftion  of  the  towns,  the  Britiih 
fagum  was  aftually  religned,  and  the  Roman  taga  or 
gown  alfumed  by  many  of  them. 

"  The  gown,  however,  never  becaa'.e  nnivcrfal  iu 
Britain  :  and  it  fcems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  ot  the  cities  and  the  officers  ol  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  cnfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magidracy.  The  woollen  nnd  plaidcd  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperlcded  the  leatherii  vef- 
tures  of  their  clients,  the  former  w-j  e  (liil  wore  by 
the  gen<  rality  of  the  Bi  iious  ;  and  they  were  retained 
by  the  gtnilcmenof  the  country,  and  by  the  common- 
alty both  incouniry  and  city.  That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  eviileni  from  the  correfpondent  conduct  of  the 
Gauls  and  Biitons  ;  who  kept  their  Virgaia  Sagula 
tothelall,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  Hill  ap- 
peared general  in  the  llreets  of  Manchcjler  ;  and  mufl 
have  formed  a  flriking  contrail  to  the  gown  of  the 
chief,  the  djrk  mantle  of  Italy  :  and  it  and  the  orna- 
mented buttons  on  the  (houlicr  are  prelVrvcd  an-.ong 
HS  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti-coloured 
cloathir.g  and  the  taflelled  flioulder-knots  of  our  foot- 
men." 

In  fume  univerfiiies  phyficians  weara  fcarletgown. 
In  the  Sorbonne,  the  doctors  arc  alw.tys  in  gowns 
and  caps.  Beaiilcs,  &c.  wear  gowns  of  two  or  more 
colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  theydirtinguilli  thofe 
of  ihe Jhort gown  or  robe  ;  which  arc  fueh  as  have  n«t 
been  regularly  examined.  They  have  alio  barbers  of 
\\\tJ})ott  gown,  who  arc  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  pradif* 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gowk  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  tor  civil  magiflra- 
ture,  orthc  profciTion  oppolitc  to  that  of  arms.  In  this 
fcnfc  it  was  that  Cicero  faid  cedent  ar?ua  'oga. 
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GOWRAN,  aborou;;'!!,  fiir,  and  port  town,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  ot'LciiilUr,  Ireland. 
N.  Lat.  J2.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portiievc,recordcr,and  town  clerk.  Here  arc  thcriiins 
of  an  old  ciiurch,  alfo  the  handfomc  feat  of  the  late 
Lord  Clifden  ;  and  three  miles  beyond  Gowrau  the 
ruins  of  Ballinabola  cafllc. 

GOYEN  (Jthn  Van),  painterofhtidfcapes, cattle, 
and  fca-picccs,  was  born  at  Lcydcn  in  i  J96;  and  was 
fur  fon'c  time  inllnidcd  by  Haac  Nicholui,  who  was 
rejmtcd  a  good  painter;  b;it  afterwards  he  became  the 
difciple  of  EfjiiS  VandcrvclJe,  the  nioft:  celebrated 
landfcapc  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goytn  very  foon 
role  inio  general  cftccm  ;  and  his  works  arc  more  uni- 
vcrfally  fj'rcad  tliroii{;h  all  Kniopcihan  thcworksof 
anyotlic-r  niidcr,  for  he  poirtifed  an  nncommon  rcadi- 
nefs  of  hand  and  frccd'>m  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
(lant  pltallire  and  practice  to  fketch  the  views  of  vil- 
lages and  lov.ns  fUH.ued  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  ca- 
nals; of  the  fca-ports  in  the  Lovr  Couniries;  and 
fomt  tiii:es  of  inland  villaj^ts,  where  the  fccntsaronnd 
them  appeared  to  him  plcafingor  pidnrrfqnc.  Thofc 
he  afterwards  nfed.is  fubjedstorhis  future  landfcapes; 
enriching  tlieni  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  cha- 
racter,jiilt  as  thclivelincfs  of  his  imagination  diretlcd. 
He  underllo'id  perfpeciivc  extremtiy  well,  and  alfo 
the  printiplcsof  the  chairo-fcuro  ;  wliicli  branches  of 
knowledge  rnablcJ  Iiini  to  give  his  piflurcs  a  flrong 
and  agreeable  cficct.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60 — His 
ufualfubjcc^s  were  [ea  picccs,orlandrcapes  with  views 
of  rivers,  enlivened  with  tignrcs  of  peafants  either 
ferrying  overcattlc,  drawing  thcirncts  in  (lill  water, 
or  going  to  or  returning  fron\  market.  Sometimes  he 
rcprcfented  Luts  of  boors  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  rerteCtion  of  their 
branches  from  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  waters. 
Thefc  were  the  fubjefls  of  his  beft  time,  which  he 
generally  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year;  and  the 
high  finilhed  pidnres  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
claimable.  Bit  as  he  painted  abundance  of  pidurcs, 
fomc  are  (lig!it,fome  loo  yellow,  and  fomc  negligent- 
ly tiniflicd;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  being 
marked  with  a  free,  expeditious,  and  cafy  pencil, 
and  a  light  touch.  His  pidures  frequently  have  a 
;;rcyiili  caft;  which  Jid  not  arifc  froni  any  mifnianage- 
naent  of  the  tints,  orany  want  of  the  rtcill  in  laying  on 
the  colours;  but  was  occafioncd  by  his  ufinga  colour 
caWed  Nil: r/f,v/ ii;ie,  mueli  approved  of  at  that  time, 
though  now  entirely  dilfufed,  bccaufc  the  ariifts  found 
it  apt  to  fade  into  that  greyilh  tint  ;  and  it  hath  alfo 
rendered  the  pidnres  of  this  mafler  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleaned  without  injuringthc  finer  touches  of 
the  finilhing.  His  beft  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  tfpecially  in  the  Low 
Couniries,  that  they  dcfcrvedly  afford  large  prices,  be- 
ing ranked  in  Holland  with  the  pidures  of  Teniers  ; 
and  at  this  time  are  not  eafily  procured,  particularly 
if  they  arc  uiulnmagcd,  though  his  fiightcr  perform- 
ances arc  fufficicntly  common. 

GRA.AK  (Rfgnier  de),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
born  at  Schoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  fln- 
iicd  phylic  at  Prufila.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden, 
where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publilhing  a  trea- 
fife  Di  Siico  i'ancreatico.  He  alfo  publillied  three 
pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
icmale;  i;j»on  wjiich  fabjeft  he  hadacor.iroverfy  with 
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Swammerdam.  He  died  young,  in  1673  ;  and  his 
works, with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publifhcd  at  Lcyde.i 
in  1677,  in  8vu. 

GRABE  (John  Erneft),  a  rcry  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, a  native  of  Koningf- 
bcrg  ill  Prulfia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lntlicraii 
religion;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  hini  int<i 
doubts.  He  prcfentedto  theeledoril  confiftory  stSani- 
bia  in  PrulTia  a  memorial  cont-ining  his  doubts.  The 
clcdor  gave  orders  to  three  en:incut  divines  toanfwcr 
tiiem.  Thciranfwers  Ihook  hima  little  in  his  ref"lution 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion;  and  oiieof 
tliem,  Spcncr,  advifed  liini  to  go  to  England.  Hcwent; 
a;id  kingWilliam  gave  him  apenfion,which  w.iscoiiti- 
nued  by  queen  Anne.  He  was  ordained  a  prieflofthc 
church  of  England,  and  honoured  v.ith  the  degree  of 
dodor  of  divini;y  by  the  univcrlity  of  Oxford  ;  upon 
which  occafion  I)r  GeorgeSmalridge  pronounced  two 
Latin  orauons  which  v.-cre  afterwards  printed.  He 
wrote,  I.  Spicel:gium  i>.  S.Patriim,  til  it  Hercthonim 
fitcuti p'jj\  Chrijlum  tinttnn,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  cf  the 
Scptuagiiit,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  in  St 
James's  library.  3.  Notes  on  Juftin,  &c.  ;  and  other 
works,  which  are  efteemed  by  the  learned. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  elcdcd  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people  demanded  in  thefenatc,  in  their  name, 
the  execuioa  of  the  Agrarian  law;  by  which  all  pcp- 
fons  poirelling  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens, ainongft  wh'jm  an  equal  dillribution  of  them 
was  to  be  made.  Having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  meafurcs,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  being 
alTaffiuatcdb)  his  own  party,  133  B.C.  Caius  hisbrc- 
ther  purfuing  the  fame  ftcps,  was  kil  ed  by  the  conihl 
Opimius,  121  B.  C.  Sec  (hiftory  of)  Rome. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  i.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fonrcc  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  2.  Kof 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
imageofGod;  and  continually  guidingandrtrengthen- 
ing  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  rcliil  and  nioriify 
fin,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  3  peculiar  fcnfe,  for  a  (hort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  oblig.ition  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  difurcnt  p.ilFagesof  the  New  Tellamcnt, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  inlift  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  pradice  of  dificr- 
cnt  nations,  and  of  very  remoteantiquity,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

I.  Athcnasus  tells  us,  in  his  Dcipnofoph.  lib.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphidyon  king 
of  Athens  with  refped  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  ai  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupitcrtke  Sujlaintr  fliould  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  141). 
quotes  Hermcias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  ns  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inh.ibiiants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  whofe  cuftom  it  w.is  on  certain  oc- 
calions,  after  they  had  placed  themfclves  in  the  efual 
poftnreof  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel  ; 
when  the  priclt  or  precentor  to  the  folcmnity  bcga;i 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  (latcd  form  aniongil 
them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  folcmn  facrifici.il  manner.  Hcliodorus  has  a 
pallagc  in  his  £.tkiop'ics  to  the  fame  purpofc,  that  is 
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Grace,  was  the  euftom  of  ilic  Egyptian  pliilofophers  to  pour 
*■ — ^ —  out  Illations  and  put  up  qaculations  bctoie  they  fat 
clown  to  meals.  Porphyry,  in  his  ircaiil'cZ)i.'  ahjliii. 
lib.  iv.  p.  408. gives  a  great  charadtr  of  the  Sanincaii 
gymnofophills  in  ligypt  for  the  llrictnefsof  their  life  : 
as  one  artick  in  their  lavoiir,  he  obfcrves,  that  at  the 
foiKuling  of  a  bell  bcfoic  their  meals,  which  conlilled 
only  of  rice,  bread,  irnits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 
prayers  ;  wliich  being  ended,  and  not  belorc,  the  bell 
founded  again,  anil  ihey  fat  down  locating.  In  ge- 
neral this  was  a  religious  ulage  or  rite  amongd  the  an- 
cient Greeks  ;  and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if 
Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs  us.  He  men- 
tions, that  thefc  people,  when  they  met  together  to 
refrelh  thcnil'elves  with  the  juice  ot  ilic  grape,  fung  a 
piece  of  mulic,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  Pfalms, 
which  tl'.ey  called  afchoiio/i,  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  fpcaks 
of  it  as  a  lettled  cullom  among  the  old  llomans,  that 
they  oft'ercd  facrifice  and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  rhcir 
meals  and  compotations.  But  one  of  the  fullcft  tclli- 
inonies  to  our  purpofe  is  given  by  Qiiintilian,  Declam. 
•^Ql. /4 J ijl 'n/!Ciifam,iAy  she, ad  quaviciinj  venire  cccpitmis, 
Deos  iirjocamiii;  "We  approached  the  table  (at  fupper 
together),  and  then  invoked  the  gods." 

The  Jefuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
Jlrutlive  narraiive  of  the  Chriflian  expedition  of  their 
millionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  people  there  in  the  particular  now  under 
conlideration.  "  Before  they  place  thenifelvcs  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
it  lets  a  velfel,  cither  of  gold,  or  (ilver,  or  marble,  or 
fome  fuch  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
■which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  tlien  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  chara(Serat 
the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  er  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  fouth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat- 
ing his  reverential  obeifancc,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,"  &c. 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  bleffing  on  their  meat  ;  and 
many  more  inflances  might  be  j^roduced  of  infidels  who 
have  conllantly  obferved  the  like  euftom  in  fomc  way 
or  other. 

2.  The  faft,  therefore,  with  rcfpcifl  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  in  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hiflorian  Jolepluis,  giving  a  derail  of 
the  rites  and  cufloms  of  the  Elfcnes,  who  were  con- 
fefTcdly  the  ftrideil  and  moil  pious  profcdbrs  of  the 
Jcwilh  religion,  hasihisrcmarkablcpaff-ige  to  the  prc- 
fent  purpofe  :  "The  prieil,"fays  he,  "  begsa  blclling 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nourifhment;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  lin  to  take  or  tarte  before." 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat  :  and 
<' when  the  meal,"  proceeds  he,  "  is  over,  the  pried 
prays  again;  and  the  company  with  him  blcfs  and 
praife  God  as  their  prcfcrver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
life  and  nourilhment." 

Piiilo,  in  his  book  De  vita  Cotitetnplativa,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  flrictcr  than 
even  the  EfTencs  ihemfelves.  He  diflinguillies  them  by 
no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accu- 
rate ani  circuHiIhntial;,  namely,  that  on  certain  fpe- 


cial  occallons,  before   "  they  took  their  meals,   they     Grace, 
placed  themfelvcsina  proper  decent  order,  when, lift-  "^ — « — 
ing  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to  thcni 
in  the  ufe  of  thefc  his  good  creatures." 

Krom  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not 
only  alter  eating  their  paliovcr,but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occafionSjat  and  after  meals,and  even  bctw  ecu  their  fe- 
veral  courfes  and  tlilhes  ;  as  when  the  bell  of  their 
wine  was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic 
confeilions,  or  the  Iruii  of  the  garden,  &c.  On  the 
day  of  the  paflbver  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.  "  Whcii 
Ifrael  came  out  of  Egypt,"  See. 

Arillseus  has  a  pallage  full  on  the  prefent  fubjedl. 
♦'  Moles,"  fays  he,  "  commands,  that  when  the  Jews 
are  going  to  eat  ordriuk,  the  company  ihould  imme- 
diately join  in  facrifice  or  prayer."  Where  llabbi  Elea- 
zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentencc,  has 
been  controverted.  But  fuppofiug  it  not  to  be  tound 
ill  fcriptis,  it  is  fufiiciciit  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 
did  conflaiitly  pratilife  this  euftom,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.  '1  hat 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat, is  evident 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  where,ver. 38,  39,  we  find,  thai  "Daniel  laid. 
Thou  haft  remembered  me,  O  God  !  neither  hail 
thou  forfaken  them  who  feck  thee  and  love  thee.  So 
Daniel  arofe,  and  did  eat."  Of  tliis  text  Prudentius. 
lakes  notice  in  Catlicmirin,  hymn  iv. 

Hisfumpt'u  Danielis  excttavit 
In  caium  facierfiy  ctboque  fortU 
Amen  reddidity  alhUijab  dixit. 

The  much-beloTcd  took  the  rcpift. 
And  up  to  hcav'ii  his  eyes  he  call  ; 
By  which  rcfrelli'd,  he  fung  aloud. 
Amen  and  Allelujah  to  his  God. 

Wliere,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pect 
is  a  little  miftaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thanks 
after  meat;  whereas,  according  to  the  text,  he  did  it. 
before. 

Grace,  oTgracefulncfs,  in  the  human  charafter;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  infcparablc  from  motion  as  oppof- 
ed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpcech,  looks,  gef- 
turc,  and  loco-motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to  grace- 
ful ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  eonnedcd  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mafk;  and  therefore,  laying  alide  the  exprellions  of  the 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may 
be  elegant,  but  of  ihemfelves  never  are  graceful.  A 
motion  adjuftcd  in  the  mofl  pcrfcft  manner  toanfwer 
its  end,  is  elegant;  but  flill  fomewhatmore  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  7;/o'-i?  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  what  isfaid,thatthis7//(;rfmufl 
arife  from  the  exprellions  of  the  countenance  :  and 
from  what  exprcfhons  fonaturally  asfromthofe  which' 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fwcetncls,  benevo- 
lence, elevation,  dignity?  This  proniifes  to  be  a  fair 
analyiis;  becanfe  of  all  objeds  menial  qualities  afled. 
us  the  moft  ;  and  the  imprclhon  made  by  graceful  ap- 
pearance upon  every  fpectator  of  tafte,  is  too  deep- 
for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  next  flcp  is,,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental; 

qualities,, 
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Grace,     qualities,  that,  in  conjuiu'tionwiili  eleganceofinotion, 

~~^ '  proihicc  a  graceful  apjicf-rance.    Swcttncfs,  cliccrfiil- 

ncfs,  atfkbility,  are  not  Icparately  fiitliciciu,  nor  even 
in  conjunction.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance  ,  but  Hill  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  quarui«s,thofe  cfpecially  that  arc 
the  moll  exalted.     Sec  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  mofl  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  pcrfon  whofe  countenance  has  little  cx- 
prcliion:  fuch  a  pcrfon  cannot  be  graceful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearance,  we  mufl  add  another  cir- 
cumllaiicc,  viz.  an  cxprcllive  countenance,  difplaying 
to  every  fpcdlator  of  talle,  with  life  and  cnergy,cvcry 
thing  that  palles  in  the  mind. 

CoUciiting  ihefe  circumflances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined  "  that  agreeable  appearance  which  arifcs 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance  cx- 
preliive  of  dignity."  Exprcliions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  clfential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objeils,  a  graceful  pcrfon  is  the  mofl 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  Hill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  pcrfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  dcticient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  dellitute  of,  and, 
by  meansof  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs  thcfe 
qualities  by  looks  and  geihuxs  :  but  fuch  lludied  cx- 
prefllon  will  be  too  faint  and  obfcure  to  be  gracelul. 

y^fi  of  Grace,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aft  of 
parliament  1696,  c.  32.  which  allows  prifoncrs  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prii'on,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten 
days  after  intimation  made  for  that  purpufe. 

Days  of  C RALE,  three  i\iy&  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  cre- 
ditor mufl  proteft  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or- 
der tointitle  him  to  rccourfe  againfl  the  drawer. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbifhops,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in- 
ferior princes. 

GRACES,  Gratis, iC^/Jr;/t-j,  in  the  heathen  thco- 
logy,  were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who  at- 
tended on  Venus.  Their  names  arc,  Aglia, Thalia, and 
Euphrofyne;  i.e.  fliining,  flourilhing,  and  gay;  or,  ac- 
cording tofomc  authors,  Pafithea, Euphrofyne, and  ^t!- 
giale.  They  were  fuppofed  by  fomc  tobc  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Etirynome  the  daughter  of  Occanus;  and 
by  others,  to  be  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four  ;  and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the //or.t  "hours, "or  rat  her 
Avith  the  four  fcafons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the 
king  of  Prullia's  cabinet  rcprefents  the  three  Graces 
intheiifual  manner,  with  a  fourth  feated  and  covered 
■with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  ^J  So- 
rores  Illl.  But  this  groupe  we  may  undcrfland  to  be 
the  three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  fiHcr,  as 
being  daughter  of  Jupiter  a.idDione. 

The  Graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
each  other's  Lands,  and  never  parted.     They  were 


painted  naked,  to  Aiowthat  the  Graces  borrow  nothing  Gracifii. 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  othcf  beauties  than  CJracub, 
what  are  natural.  """^^       ' 

Yet  in  the  firft  ages  they  were  not  reprcfentcd  na- 
ked, as  appears  from  Paufanias,lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix. who 
defcribes  their  temples  and  fiatucs.  They  were  of" 
wood,  all  but  their  head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  was  gilt  ;  one  of 
them  held  in  her  liand  a  rofc,  another  a  dye,  and  the 
the  third  a  fprigof  myrtle. 

GKACILIS,  a  mulclc  of  the  leg,  thus  called  from 
its  (lender  lliapc.  See  Anatomy,  Table  oj  the  MitfL-s. 

GRACULA,  the  Graki.e,  in  ornitholojTy,  a  irenus  ,,,  . 
belonging  to  tlic  order  picas.  The  bill  is  convex,  t'QXXII 
cultratcii,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  clo- 
ven, but  is  flcfliy  and  Iharpilh;  it  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  i.  The  rcligiofa,  Iclfer  graklc,  or 
Indian  ftarc,  is  about  the  (ize  ot  a  blackbird,  the  bill  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  glolfed  with 
violet,  purple,  and  green,  in  different  relieftionsof 
light;  on  the  quills  is  a  bar  of  while  :  the  feathers  and 
legs  are  orange  yellow,  and  the  claws  of  a  pale  brown. 
Tlie  fpecies,  u  hich  is  found  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  Hie  of  Hanian,  and  almofl  every  i(le  be- 
yond the  Ganges, is  remarkable  for  whiftling, Tinging, 
and  talking  well,  much  betterthun  any  of  the  parrot 
genus,  and  in  particular  very  diftinft.  Its  food  is  of 
the  vegetable  kind.  Thofe  kept  in  this  climate  are 
obfcrved  to  be  very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes  :  if 
cherries  are  ortcred  to  one,  and  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a  young 
child,  till  it  has  obtainedits  deiirc.  It  is  a  very  tame 
and  familiar  bird.  2.  The  barita,  or  boat-tailed 
grakle,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cuckow.  The  bill  is^ 
fliarp,  black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a  glofs 
of  purple,  efpecially  on  t  e  upper  parts-;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked.  There  is  a 
fingiilarity  inthe  foldingupof  the  tail-feathers, which, 
inltead  of  forming  a  plain  furface  at  top,  link  in- 
to a  hollow  like  a  deep  gutter.  It  always  carries  its  tail 
expanded  when  on  the  ground,  folding  it  up  in  tlie 
above  fingular  manner  only  when  perched  or  flying. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica  ;  and  it  feeds  on  maize,  beetles, 
and  other  infefts,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 
It  is  likewife  common  in  North  America,  keeping 
company  with  the  tlocksof  the  maize  thieves, and  red 
winged  oriole.  Thcfe  breed  in  the  fwanips,  andmi- 
grate  in  September,  after  which  none  are  feen.  ^.The 
quifcula,  purple-jackdaw,  or  Barbadoes  blackbird,  is  a- 
bout  the  lize  of  a  blackbird;  the  whole  bird  is  black, 
but  mofl  bcautiful'y  and  richly  glolfed  with  purple, 
efpecially  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  female  is  wholly 
of  a  brown  co!onr,dcepell  on  the  wings  and  tail.  This 
fpecies  ir.habits  Carolina,  Mexico,  andoiher  parts  of 
North  America,  alfo  Jamaica.  Thcfe  birds  for  the 
moll  p.irt  feed  on  niai-.:e,  whence  the  name  of  ?v.7/rf 
thieves  has  been  given  them;  but  this  is  not  their  only 
food,  for  they  arc  known  alfo  to  feed  on  many  other 
things.  In  fpring,  foon  after  the  maize  feed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  they  fcratch  it  up  again  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  leaf  comes  out, they  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 
and  all;  but  wlunit  is  ripe  ihcy  do  (lill  more  damage,. 
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for  Atiliat  time  they  comoin  troops 0/ thoufands,  and 
are  fo  bold,  that  if  dJilurbcd  inonc  part  of  a  field  ihey 
only  c^o  CO  another.  In  New  Jtrfcy  and  Fciinfylvaiiia 
threepence  per  Jovrcn  v.  as  once  given  lor  the  dead 
birds^  and  by  nic.msof  this  premium  they  were  nearly 
extirpated  in  i  750  ;  when  tiic  ptrfecution  of  them  was 
abateilon  aceountoflhcgrcat  increufc  of  worms  which 
had  taken  place  in  tlie  meadows, and  which  in  the  prc- 
X' ding  year  hid  left  fo  'itile  ii:iy  in  New  England  as 
^o  nec.-Uioti  an  iniporttition  from  other  parts.  The 
grjklcs  were  therefore  again  tolera!ed,as  it  wasobfer- 
•vcdthct  they  fed  on  ihcfe  v  ornis  t'llthe  niaiic  was  ripe. 
Thcfc  birds  build  in  trcts.  They  arc  faid  10  pal's  tlie 
winter  in  fwanips,  which  arc  quite  overgrown  with 
wood,  from  iheace  only  appearing  in  niilJ  weather; 
-and  after  tlie  maize  is  got  in,  are  content  to  feed  on 
other  tilings,  .15  the  aquatic  tarc-:;rafs,  and  if  prelied 
by  hunger,  b'.itk-whca:  and  oats,  Sec.  they  arc  f..id 
itlfo  todcftroy  that  pernicious  infect  the  biiiehns  pili. 
Theirnotc  is  pretty  and  sgrccablc  ;  but  their flelli  is 
not  good  to  ea;.  4.  The  criflatilla,  or  Chintfc  dar- 
ling, is  a  little  bigger  than  a  iilacklird.  The  bill  is 
ycllowororangc;  and  the  general  colourof  the  plumage 
biackilbjWith  a  tinge  of  blue:  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  yel- 
. low. Thcfc  birds, which  arc  faid  totalkand  \\  liiftle  very 
Well,  arc  common  in  Chiua, where  they  arc  very  much 
cllecmi-d,  and  the  tigurcsof  them  arc  fceii  frequently 
in  Cliincfe  paintings.  Their  food  is  rice,  infcfts, 
worius,  and  fuch  like.  They  arc  fcldom  brought  to 
England  alive,  requiring  the  grcatcftcare  in  the  paf- 
.fagc. — There  arc  eight  other  fpccics  of  Gracula. 

GR.ACULUS,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afccnding  ftep  by 
ftep.or  ill  aregularand  uniform  manner. 

Gradatio.«j,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoiiing.  other- 
wife  clicd  Sorites. 

Grad.4t  ION',  in  painting,  a  gradual  and  infenfiblc 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
ihades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Clt  max. 

GRAUISKA,  a  flrong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla- 
•vonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
■in  1691.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.Loiig. 
'17.  5;.  N.  Lat.  4;.  ?8. 

GR,\DibKA,  aftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  rmallifland 
of  the  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Eriuli,  in  E. 
Long.  n.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the 
houfc  of  Auftria. 

GRADO,  aftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  finall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Friiili,  and  in  the 
territory   of  Venice.      E.  Long,    i^   35.  N.    Lat. 

45-   52. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  taken  a  degree 
in  the  univerfiiy.     See  Degree. 

GRAVIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  moft 
learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th 
-year  of  his  age,  the  cledor  of  Brandenburg  made  him 
profellor  at  Doilbourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to 
Devcnter  to  fucccedhis  former  maftcrGronovius.  In 
1661,  he  was  appoinied  profeflor  of  eloquence  at 
Utrecht;  and  12  years  afi.;r  he  had  the  profcilbrlhip 
■of  politics  and  hiftory  conferred  on  him.  He  fixed 
■his  thoughts  here,  and  rtfufed  feveral  advantageous 
^if'cfs.    He  had, liowever,  the  faiisfattion  to  be  fought 
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after  by  divers  princes,  and  to  fee  feversl  of/them  come    r.riMii,!:. 

from  Germany  to  ftudy  under  him.    Heditd  in  1703,  ' < ' 

aged  71.      His   Thffaurul  aii:},jtiitat:im  et  hipnianitri 
Itali.i,  &c.  and  other  works,  are  well  known. 

GRAKllNG,  or  ENCRAhTiNC,  in  gardci:ing,  is 
the  taking  a  (hoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferting  it  into 
another,  in  fucii  a  maniirr  that  both  may  unite  elofcly 
and  become  one  tree,  ti)  tlie  ancient  v.ritcrs  on  huf- 
bandry  and  gardei  ing,  this  oper;  tion  is  called  hici- 
foil,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
which  they  call  iufercre  oc:ilos. 

Grafting  hath  been  prajtifed  fronuhe  moft  remote 
antiquity  ;  l)ut  its  origin  and  invention  is  ditterenily 
related  by  naiuralills.  TlitophraftuscelisuSjthat  a  bird 
havingfwallowcd  a  fruit  whole,  call  itforth  intoacleft 
or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrilicd  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  waflied 
with  the  rains,  it  buJJed,  and  prodjccd  ui'.hin  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a  ditferen.t  kind.  Tlii^  led  the 
hnlbandman  to  certain  rciiecHoii?,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofc  the  art  of  engrafting. 

Pliny  fcis  ilit  fame  thing  in  a  diticrent  liglit  :  a 
countryman  having  a  mind  to  make  apallifadc  in  his 
grounds,  that  it  n.ightei'.dare  the  longer,  he  bcthoi!t;ht 
hinifdf  to  lill  up  and  (Irengihcn  the  bottom  of  ihe 
pallif.ide,  by  running  or  wattling  ii  with  the  trunks  of 
ivy.  The  etfect  of  this  was,  that  tjie  Hakes  of  the 
pallifadcs  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the 
trunks,  and  produced  large  trees  ;  which  fuggcllcd  to 
the  hufbandman  the  art  of  engrafting. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  cnrious 
forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds;  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from 
feeds,  fo  the  feeds  of  thcfc,  when  fown,  will  many  of 
them  degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not 
worth  the  cultivating  :  but  when  llioots  are  taken  from 
fu.rh  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  tliefc  will  neveralter 
from  their  kind,  whatever  be  their  ftock  or  tree  on 
which  tlicy  arc  grafted. 

The  reafon  or  philofophy  of  engrafting  is  fome- 
what  obfcurc  ;  and  had  not  accident  given  the  i'rrt 
bint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  iiave 
led  us  to  it.  The  efTe.;!  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  divcrfity  of  the  pores  or  dufts  of  the  graft  from 
thofe  of  the  ftock,  which  change  the  tigiire  of  the 
panicles  of  the  juices  in  palling  through  them  t« 
the  reft  of  the  tree. 

Mr  Bradley,  on  occaf.on  of  fome  obfcrvations  of  A- 
gricola,  fuggefts  fomething  new  on  this  head.  The 
flock  grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  tu  )e  confidercd  as 
a  fund  of  vegetable  matter,  whicli  is  to  be  filtered 
through  thecyon,  and  digcfted,and  brought  to  maturi- 
ty, as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  velfels  of  the  cyon  di- 
reiJls.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on  a  tree 
of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in  the  tree 
it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it  :  for  it  is 
viliblc  that  the  cyon  prefervcs  its  natural  purity  and 
intent ,though  it  be  fed  and  nouriflied  wi;ha  mere  crab  ; 
which  is,  without  doubt,  occalionej  by  the  difference 
of  the  velfels  in  the  cyon  from  thnfe  of  the  ftock  :  fo 
that  grafting  may  be  juftly  compared  to  planting. 

In  profecntion  of  this  view  of  that  ingeni<ui3  author, 
we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their 
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fccnuion  and  cf>iiiniinmion  in  pifTuig  through  tlic 
•  roots,  Sec.  before  tlicy  arrive  a:  tlic  cyoii,  nuilldoubt- 
K-fs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  concofted  ;  and 
fo  difi'ofed  for  a  more  c  'fy,  (.lentiful,  and  perfcd  af- 
nmilatio.i  and  nutrition  ;  wlicacc  the  cyon  mud  ncccf- 
firily  grow  and  thrive  belter  and  fallcr  than  if  it  were 
put  iniincdiitcly  in  the  ground,  there  to  livcon  coarfc 
diet  and  harder  of  digcltion  :  and  the  fruit  produced 
by  tills  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  murt  be  tiiicr 
and  fiutiicr  exalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  impcrfcdly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the 
ilock. 

I'»any  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecies,  or  pro- 
ducing ni'xcd  fruits,  by  cngratiing  one  tree  on  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  clafs ;  but  as  the  graft  carries  the 
juices  from  the  (lock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  luch  an  expectation  by 
ever  lo  many  repeated  gratis  :  but  if,  after  charging 
the  graft  and  llo.k  fevcral  fuccclUve  limes,  you  fei  the 
feed  of  the  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a  good 
mould,  it  is  poiiible  that  a  change  may  happen,  and 
a  new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  Thus  the  al- 
mond and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft- 
ings, and  by  inierraiions  of  the  lloncs  of  the  peaches, 
and  of  the  ilicUs  of  the  almonds,  and  by  terib-ations 
of  the  Item  of  the  root  here  and  tiicre,  alter  their  na- 
ture fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  tlic  almond  may 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  snd  the  peach 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  almond  ; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  Du  Hamtl  has  obfcrved,  that,  in  grafting  of 
trees,  there  is  always  found  at  the  infcrtion  of  the 
graft,  a  change  in  the  dire(^ions  of  fibres,  and  a  fjrt 
of  t Willi ng or  turning  about  of  ihcvedcls, which  great- 
ly iuiitatcb  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  in 
animal  bodies  :  and  from  thence  l>e  infer*,  that  a  new 
fort  of  vifcus  being  formed  by  this  means,  the  fruit 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be 
meliorated  on  the  new  branch  ;  bit  that  no  fuo  fud- 
dcn  and  eliential  changes  can  be  etfedcd  by  thole 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre- 
tend. He  obfcrves,  however,  that  this  anatomical  ob- 
fervation  wo  ild  not  have  been  fiflicicnt  to  convince 
him  of  the  fallity  of  too  many  of  thcfe  relations,  hud 
not  cxpcrinimi  joined  to  conrirm  him  intbisopinion. 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  dili'erem  trees  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  confetjuencc 
fcveral  times  :  but  all  IVrved  only  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  at  firftfufpedcd.  He  grafted  in 
the  common  w;.y  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the 
plum  upon  ihe  appricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the 
<juince,  and  the  white  thorn  ;  one  fpecies  of  plum  on 
oihcr  very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach,  the 
apricot  and  the  almond.  All  thcfe  fucceeded  alike  : 
the  fpecies  of  thefruit  was  never  altered  ;  and  in  ihofc 
which  would  not  come  to  fiuit,  ihc  leaves,  the  wood, 
and  the  flowers,  were  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ihe 
trecfrcm  whence  the  graft  was  taken. 

Authors  on  agriculture  have  alio  mentioned  a  very 
different  fort  of  grafting  ;  namely,  the  felting  grgfts 
of  one  tree  upon  llocks  of  a  different  genus  ;  fuch  as 
the  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  or  the  plum,  5c?.  IMr  Du  Hamcl  tried  a  great 
RuniUcr  of  thofe  experiments  carefully,  and  found 
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c\,cTy  one  of  thein  unficecfji'il  ;  and  the  nitural  con-  Grafting, 
elufion  from  this  was,  that  there  miifl  be  fomc  natural    — ^ — ' 
alliance  between  the  (locks  and  theirgrafts,oiherwifc 
the  latter  will  either  never  gro.v  at  all  or  vi:ry  foon 
pcriih. 

Notwithftanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  ge- 
nerally take  on  good  llocks,  there  arc  many  accidents 
and  uncertainti'.s  attending  them  in  thur  difttrcnt 
periods.  Some  perilh  immediately  ;  fomc,  after  ap- 
pearing healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
years.  Of  thcfe  lall  loinc  die  without  the  flock  fuf- 
fering  any  thing;  others  pcriih  together  v/ith  the 
flocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of 
grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
done  in  their  natural  flatc;  yet  tiiis  is  no  unexception- 
able rule  :  for  ti.creare  fomc  which  evidently  live  the 
longer  for  this  prafliice  ;  nay,  there  are  inftanccs  of 
grafts  which,  bcingplaced  on  llocks  naturally  of  Ihort 
duration,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
are  more  robufl  and  lalling.  Thcfe  irregularities  have 
been  but  liitleconlidcrcd  hiiherto,  though  they  might 
be  made  j'rodudive  of  conliderablc  advantages. — One 
great  requiliic  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  grat't  is,  that 
it  be  in  its  own  natarc  capable  of  fo  clofc  and  intimate 
an  union  with  the  fubllancc  of  the  flock,  that  it  be- 
comes as  it  were  a  natural  branch  of  it.  If  all  trees 
refembled  one  another  in  their  ftruclure  and  juices, the 
lize  and  clafticity  of  their  velRls,  &c.  pro'jably  the 
grafts  of  all  trees  wnuld  fuccccj  upon  one  another  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

Trees  are  well  known  to  be  compofed  of  numerous 
arrangements  of  hollow  fibres,  and  thefe  are  different 
and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree.  In  order  to  the 
fucceeding  of  a  graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  mufl  be  a 
conformity  in  its  veifcls  and  juices  witii  thofe  of  the 
flock  ;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro- 
bably the  better  thr-y  fucceed  ;  and  the  farther  they 
differ,  ilic  worfc — .If  there  be,  however,  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently- 
many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  reddilh,  and  in  fome  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  fomc,  it  is  thin  and  very 
fluid  ;  in  others,  thick  and  vifrous.  In  the  taftc  and 
fmcll  of  the  j-ii:cs  there  are  alfo  not  Icfs  diticrenccs  : 
fome  are  fwtit,  fome  inlipid,  fomc  bitter,  fomc  acrid, 
and  fome  fetid  :  the  quality  of  the  fap  thus  makes  a 
very  great  di.Fcrence  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  but  its 
quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is  fcarce  Icfsob- 
fcrvcablc-  Of  this  \vc  have  familiar  infhnces  in  the 
willow  and  the  liox  ;  one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
flwots  in  one  year  than  the  other  in  twenty. 

Another  difference  yet  more  llriking,  and  indeed 
more  eircntial  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than 
all  thefe,  is  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  at  which 
trees  fhoot  out  their  leaves,  or  riptn  their  flowers. 
The  almond-tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees  in 
general  have  opened  their  carlieft  buds;  and  when 
other  trees  are  in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
its  fruil  let  before  ilie  mulberry  begins  to  pnlli  out  lis 
earlicil  buttons.  Wlicn  we  conlider  all  thefe  differ- 
ences in  trees,  we  cannot  but  woniJcr  how  itispoHi- 
blc  for  a  branch  of  one  to  live  upon  an.>ther  ;  and  it 
becomes  a  much  more  perplexing  qucflion  how  any 
graft  can  fucceed,  than  how  fuch  numbers  come  to 
mifcarry .     A  graft  of  one  pear  upon  another  fliall  be 
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feen  to  fuccccJ  prcfcmly  as  if  upon  its  own  tree  ;  and 
in  a  fortnight  will  gain  (ix  incites  in  length,  and  fo  of 
fomc  others. — This  mud  be  owing  to  the  great  limi- 
Ijrity  between  the  flock  and  the  graft  in  all  rcfpeih; 
and  a  great  contrariety  or  difference  in  flriiCturc  of 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a  difference  on  the 
other  hanil.  An  inftanccof  this  n'.ay  be  obferved  in 
the  i>liun  and  the  elm  ;  which  no  art  can  ever  make  10 
liiccccd  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plnm  be 
grafted  on  the  elm,  or  the  elm  upon  the  pliini  llnck. 
Thcfc  arc  examples  of  the  extremes  of  cafy  growth, 
and  of  abfolnte  decay  j  but  there  are  many  conjunc- 
tions of  trees  which  feem  of  a  middle  nature  between 
■the  two,  and  neither  immediately  pcrilli,  nor  totally 
fucceed.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  were  grafted  in  autumn 
nfually  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pulh- 
ing  ;  and  thcfc  which  arc  grafted  in  fpring  remain 
green  a  month  or  longer,  but  ftill  without  mooting. 
Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a 
few  Hioots  the  firft,  or  even  the  fccond  fap  feafon 
after  thcoper.ition  ;  but  all  perilli  at  the  end  of  thefe 
times.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grat'ts  of  the  pear-tree 
upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
mulberry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this, 
\ve  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet 
Iiad  a  comnuiFiication  with  the  flock  by  means  of  a 
few  fmall  velTels,  which  has  been  fufficlcnt  to  keep 
iheni  green,  or  even  to  make  them  Ihoot  a  little,  du- 
ring the  great  afcent  of  the  fap  :  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  no  com- 
munication, and  are  found  putrified,  dried  up,  or  co- 
vered with  a  putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap- 
pened by  means  of  the  difprnportion  in  fize  between 
the  ved'cls  of  the  flock  and  of  the  graft,  and  tjie  great 
difference  l-etwecn  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obllaclcs  abundantly  fulficicut  to  prevent  either  an 
union  of  the  fibres  or  the  iniroduclion  of  new  fap. 

Tile  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigoroufly  for 
the  firrt  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  imaginable 
of  fucceeiling  entirely  ;  yet  they  always  pcrifli  in  the 
fccond  or  third  year.  The  almond  graft  upon  the 
plum-flock  always  pulhcs  out  very  vigoroully  at  firfl  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  llock  immediately  under  the  graft 
grows  fnialler  and  perilhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too 
much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarily  perilhes 
with  it.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens 
early  in  the  fpring  :  and  that  plainly  from  the  different 
feafon  of  the  natural  (liooting  of  the  two  trees,  the  al- 
mond pulhing  very  vigoroufly, and  confcqucntly  drain- 
ing the  llock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  thejuiccs  are  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  it, 
and  the  fajidocs  not  begin  to  afcend.  The  grafts  of 
the  plum  on  the  almond  are,  from  the  fame  caufe,  fur- 
nilhed  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for  ;  and  confcqucntly  they  as 
certainly  perilh  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inani- 
tion. 

The  peach  grafted  on  the  plum  fuccecds  excellently, 
and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  natural 
Hale  ;  the  rcafon  fecms  to  be,  that  the  peach  is  a  ten- 
der tree,  (hoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
pcack  trees  are  ufually  full  of  dead  wood  j  and  oftea 


their  large  branches  pcrifli,  and  fometimes  their  whole  Grafting, 
trunk.  On  this  occalion  the  plum,  being  a  How  fhoot-  *— ^>/— 
ing  tree,  communicate^  its  virtue  to  the  graft  ;  and  the 
peach  confcqucntly  fends  out  Ihoots  which  are  more 
robulh  and  flrong,  and  arc  no  more  in  number  than 
the  root  is  able  to  fiipply  with  nourilhmcnt,  and  con- 
fcqucntly the  tree  is  the  more  lafling. 

riic  grafts,  or  cyons,  with  which  the  grafting  is 
eflefted,  arc  young  ihoots  of  lafl  fummer's  growth, 
for  they  mufl  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  fuch  as 
grow  on  the  outiide  branches,  androbufl  but  moderate 
Ihooters  ;  fuch  alloasarc  firm  and  well  ripened,  iliould 
always  be  chofen  from  healthful  trees:  obfcrving,  that 
the  middle  part  of  each  flioot  is  alw;iys  the  befl  graft, 
cut  at  the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  in 
length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds  ; 
but  Ihould  be  prefcrvcd  at  full  length  lill  grafting 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  direftcd. 

They  Ihould  be  collcifled  or  cut  from  the  trees  in 
February,  in  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  t» 
fwell,or  advance  much  for  iliooting:  in  colic  viing  them, 
choofc  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  orlide  (hoots  ;  cut 
them  ofFat  full  length  ,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ufeil 
as  foonas  they  are  coUcdcd,  lay  their  lower  ends  in 
fome  dry  earth  in  a  warm  border  till  grafting  time, 
and,  if  fcvere  weather  Ihould  happen,  cover  them  with, 
dry  litter. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  in  graft- 
ing, are,  t.  A  flrong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  flocks,  previous  to  the  infcrtion  of  the  graft  ;  alf» 
a  fmall  hand-faw  for  occalional  ufe  in  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  (locks.  2.  A  common  grafting-knife, 
or  flrong  fliarp  pen-knife,  for  cutting  and  fliapingthc 
grafts  ready  for  infcrtion  ;  alfo  to  Hope  and  form  the 
flocks  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts.  3.  A  Hat  graft- 
ing-chifcl  and  fmall  mallet  for  clcfting  large  flocks, 
in  cleft-grafting,  for  the  receprion  of  the  graft.  4.  A 
quantity  of  new  bafs-flrings  for  bandages,  for  tying 
the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  i'ecure  the  grafts,  and  pro- 
mote their  fpeedy  union  with  the  flock.  And,  J.  A 
quantity  of  grafting  clay,  for  claying  clofcly  round 
the  grafts  after  their  infcrtion  and  binding,  to  defend 
the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds,  or 
too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by  cold  ;  for 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  clofcly  furroundcd  with  a  coat 
of  clay  in  fuch  a  manner  ascffedually  to  guard  them 
from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove  injurious  to 
young  grafts,  and  deUroy  their  cementing  property, 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  junftion  :  therefore,  a  kind  of 
fliff  loamy  mortar  mufl  be  prepared  of  ilrong  fat  loam, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  binding  clay, 
either  of  which  (liould  be  laid  in  an  heap,  adding 
thereto  about  a  fourth  of  frcfli  horfe  dung  tree  from 
litter,  and  a  portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  adding  a  little  water  :  then  let  the 
whole  be  well  beaten  with  a  (lick  upon  a  floor, or  other 
hard  fubflance  ;  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  turning  it  over,  always  con- 
tinuing to  beat  it  well  at  top  tillit  becomes  flat  ;  which 
mufl  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  (hould  be  feveral  times  done  the  firfl 
day  :  next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  flill  moifl- 
cning  it  with  water  ;  and  by  thus  repeatiug  the  beat- 
ing (ixor  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  every  other  day  at  leafl,  for  a  week,  it  will  be  in  pro- 
per 
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OTiftiiig.  per  order  for  ufc  ;  obfcrving,  it  ITiould  be  prepared  a 
^~~v— -'week  at  Icaft  before  it  is  ufed,  biit  if  a  month,  the  bet- 
ter. 

Thcfeafoii  for  pcrforniiii;{  the  operation  of  grafting 
is  February  and  March  :  though,  when  the  work  is 
performed  ill  Ktbniary,  it  for  the  general  part  proves 
the  mull  fucccfsful,  more  cfpecially  for  cherries, 
plumbs,  and  pcnrs;  and  March  grafting  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  apples. 

There  arc  Hiffcrent  methods  of  grafting  inpra(5hicc, 
termed  VVhip-grafiing-Clcft-grafiing— Crown-graft- 
ing— Check-grafting — Sidc-grafiing — Root-graft- 
ing— ind  Grafting  by  approach  or  Inarching:  but 
Wliip-grafiing  and  Cleft-grafting  arc  moft  commonly 
ufcd  ;  and  Whip-grafting  moll  of  all,  as  being  the 
mofl  expeditious  and  fucccfsful  of  any. 

[F/^ip-graJ'/i;!g. — Thisbcing  the  moil  fucccfsful  me- 
thod of  grafting  is  the  moft  coi-.imonly  praftifed  in  all 
thenurfcrics;  it  isalways  performed  upon  fnull  (locks, 
from  about  the  fr/.e  of  a  goofe-quill  to  half  an  inch  or 
a  little  more  or  Icfs  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the 
Aock  and  graft  approach  in  fize  the  better;  and  is  call- 
ed -iuhip-gr.il tiiigyhcczaii:  the  grafts  and  /locks  being 
nearly  of  a  ii/c,  are  lloped  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  fit  each 
other,  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or 
joints  of  angling  rods,  &c.  and  the  method  is  as  fol- 
lows. Having  the  cyons  or  grafts,  knife, bandages, and 
Matvt't    clay  ready, then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  ofTthe  head 
Dm.  nf    of  the  flock  at  I'omc  clear  fmooth  part  thereof;  this 
Cjri//ni/if.  (loi,e^  cut  one  fide  Hoping  upward,  about  an  inch  and 
half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch 
or  fmall  Ilit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  dope  downward 
about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the 
cyon  ;  then  prepare  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  rive  or  fix 
inches  in  length, forming  the  lower  endalfoin  a  floping 
manner,  foas  cxadly  to  lit  the  Hoped  part  of  the  flock, 
as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both 
may  join  evenly  in  every  part ;  and  make  a  flit  fo  as  to 
form  a  foi  t  of  tongue  to  tit  the  flit  made  in  the  flope 
of  the  (lock;  then  place  the  graft, inftrting the  tongue 
ofit  into  the   flit  of  the  flock,  applying  the  parts  as 
evenly  and  clofc  as  polfiblc  ;  and  immediately  tic  the 
pans  clofe  together  with  a  (Iring  of  bafs,  bringing  it 
in  a  neat  manner  fcveral  times  round  the  (lock  and 
graft;  then  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on 
every  (idc,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an   inch  over  the  top  of  the 
flock,  tinifliing  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval 
globular  form,  ratirer  longwife,  up  and  down,  doling 
it  efFciJlually  about  the  cyon,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying  ;  obfcrving  to  exa- 
mine it  now  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or 
falls  oft",  and  if  it  does  it  mull  be  inllanily  repaired 
with  frcfli  clay.     This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be 
performed,  if  ncceflary,  upon  the  young  (l\ootsof  any 
bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the  forts  of  fruits,  or 
Lave   more   than  one  fort  on  the  fame  tree.     By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well 
united  with  the  ftock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the  flioot- 
ingof  the  graft ;  thrn  the  clay  flwuld  be  wholly  taken 
away;  but  fuffcr  the  bafs  bandage  torcmiin  fomctimc 
lonjier  innil  the  united  parts  feem  to  fwcll  and  be  too 
much   confined  by  tlie  ligature,  then  take  the  tying 
wholly  off.     Their  farther  culture  is  dirc(5lcd  under 
Vol.  VIII. 
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the  rcfpcclivc  articles,  whether  defigncd  for  dwarfs  Gr 
or  (landards.  Sec. 

Clcft-grajting — This  isfocallcd,  becaufc  the  (lock 
being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  flit  down 
the  middle  for  the  rcccptiou  of  tiic  graft;  and  is  per- 
formed upon  (locks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  diame- 
ter. Firll,  with  a  (Irong  knife  cut- off'  the  head  of  the 
flock;  orif  thclloek  is  very  large, it  maybe  headcdwitk 
a  faw;  and  cut  one  fide  floping  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  half  to  the  top  ;  then  proceed  with  a  (Irong  knife 
or  ehifcI,to  cleave  the  (lock at  top,  crofs-way  the  ll  jpc, 
fixing  the  knife  orchifel  towards  the  back  of  the  Hope, 
and  with  your  raallct  (Irike  it,fo  as  to  cleave  the  (lock 
about  two  inches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  graft, 
keeping  it  open  open  with  tiie  chifel;  this  done, prepare 
tlie  cyon,  cutting  it  lo  fuch  length  as  to  leave  four  i>r 
five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  Hoped  on  eatii 
fide,  wedge-falhion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inchci 
long,  making  one  fide  to  a  thin  edge,  the  other  much 
thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  lidc  mud  be 
placed  outward  in  theftock;  the  cyon  being  thus  form- 
ed, and  the  cleft  in  the  (lock  being  made  and  kept 
open  with  the  chifel,  j)lacc  the  gratt  therein  at  the 
back  of  the  Hock  the  thickcft  fide  outward,  placing 
the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  (lock, 
making  the  rind  of  the  (lock  and  graft  join  cxaiflly  ; 
then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,  each  fide  of  the 
cleft  willclofely  fqueeze  the  graft,foas  to  hold  it  fall; 
it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bafs,  and 
clayed over,asobfervedinwhip-grafting, leaving  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  cyons  uncovered.  If  intended  to 
graft  any  pretty  large  (locks  or  branches  by  this  me- 
thod, two  or  more  grafts  may  be  inferted  in  each;  in 
this  cafe  the  head  mufl  be  cut  ofFhorizontally,  making 
no  Hope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth  the  top,  then  cleave 
it  quite  acrofs,  and  place  a  graft  on  each  fide,  as  the 
(lock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places,  and  infcrt  two  grafts 
in  each  cleft;  they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  chyed  as  in 
the  other  methods.  This  method  of  grafting  may  be 
performed  upon  the  branches  of  bearing  trees,  when 
intended  either  to  renew  the  wcoil  or  change  the  fore 
of  fruit.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May, or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  juniflion  of  the  graft  and  flock  in  ei- 
ther method  will  be  effcilually  formed,  and  the  graft 
begin  to  flioot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  ofl",  and 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  take  off"  ahb  the 
bandages. 

6'r(/w«-Crrfy//V/g'.— This  kind  of  grafting  is  comn)on< 
ly  praflifed  upon  fuch  Hocks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave, 
and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
tree  with  frelh-bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  cro-wr.- 
grafting,  becaufc  the  llock  or  branch  being  headed 
down,  fcveral  grafts  arc  inferted  at  top  all  around  be- 
twixt the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  crown-lik« 
appearance:  obfcrving,  that  this  kindof grafting  fiiould 
not  be  performed  until  March  or  early  in  April ;  for 
then  the  lap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  flock  much  ealier  fo  be  fcparatcd  for  the 
adminion  of  the  graft. ---The  manner  of  performing 
this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows  :  Fird,  cut  o(F  the 
head  of  the  (lock  orbraucli  with  a  f.iw  horizontally, an  J 
pare  the  top  fmooth,  then  having  the  grafts,  cut  one 
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lidc  of  each  Hat,  and  fome what  Hoping,  an  inch  and 
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Orafeirg.  a  h:ilf,  forming  a  fort  of  fhouMcr  at  top  of  the  flopc  to 

* ■  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  flock;  and  then  railing  the 

rind  of  the  ftock  wiih  awedge,  fo  asto  admit  the  cyon 
between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down, place  the 
grafts  with  the  fiat  lide  next  the  wood, thniflingitdown 
far  enough  for  the  llioiildcr  to  rcll  npon  the  top  of  the 
llock;  and  in  this  manner  may  be  put  three, foiir.tive, 
or  more  grafts  in  one  large  flock  or  branch.  W  hen 
the  grafts  are  all  thus  inlertcd,  let  the  whole  be  tied 
tight  and  well  clayed:  obfcrving  to  leave  two  or  three 
eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  hut  railing  (he  clay  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  ihe  flock,  fo  as  to  tlirow  the  wet 
quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  the  gr:tfted  parts, 
which  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  Crowngr<-fiing 
may  alfobe  performed, by  making  feveral  clefts  in  the 
crown  of  the  ftock,  andinferiing  the  grafts  round  the 
top  of  the  clefts.  The  grafts  wiil  be  pretty  well  uni- 
ted with  the  ftock,  and  exhibit  a  ftate  of  growth,  by 
the  end  of  Mayor  beginning  of  June, and  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  away.  The  trees  grafted  lyihisme- 
ihod  will  fucceed  extremely  well;  but,  for  the  firfttwo 
or  three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  attending 
them,  of  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ftock  by 
violent  winds,  which  muft  be  remedied  by  tying  long 
fticksto  the  body  of  the  ftock  or  brancb,and  each  graft 
ti  cd  upon  one  of  the  flicks. 

Cheek-grafting  — Cut  the  head  of  the  ftock  off,  ho- 
rizontally, and  pare  the  topfmooth;  then  cut  one  fide 
floping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  Hoping  the  fame  length, 
making  a  fort  of  Ihoulder  at  top  of  the  Hoped  part  ;  it 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  Hoped  part  of  the  ftock, 
refting  the  ihouKler  upon  the  crown  of  it;  bind  it  with 
bafs,  and  finiili  witha  covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other 
methods. 

Side-graftir.g. — This  jsdoneby  inferting  grafts  in- 
to the  lidcs  of  the  branches  without  heading  them 
down  ;  and  may  be  praftifed  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  variety,  to  have  feveral 
forts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  upon  the  fame  tree. 
It  is  perfor.T.ed  thus.  Fix  upon  fuch  parts  of  the 
branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furr.ilh  the  head 
or  any  part  of  ti;.e  tree  ;  there  Hope  ofFthe  bark  and  a 
little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  grafts 
lo  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poflible  ;  then  join  them  to 
the  branch,  and  tie  them  with  bafs  and  clay  them 
over. 

Eoot-graftirg — This  is  done  by  whip-grafting  cyons 
Bpon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  ti  ee  of  the  fame  genus, 
and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  it  will 
lake  root,  draw  nourifliment,  and  feed  the  graft. 

Crajtiiig  by  approach,  or  liiarchirg. — This  fort  of 
grafting  is,  when  the  flocks  defigned  to  be  grafted, 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graft, 
either  grow  fonear,or  can  be  placed  fo  near  togetlier, 
that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made  approach  the 
ftock,  without  feparating  it  from  the  tree,  till  after 
its  union  orjunflion  with  the  ftock;  fo  that  the 
branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  ftock,  they  together 
form  a  fort  of  arch  ;  whence  it  is  called  Grafting  by 
Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a  fure  method,  it  is 
commonly  pradifed  npon  fuch  trees  as  are  with  diffi- 
cuhy  made  to  fucceed  by  any  of  the  former  ways  of 
grafting.  When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of 
tree  or  flinibby  thJsmcthedofgrafting,if  the  trce,&c. 
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is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  full  ground,  Grafting, 
a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  ftocks  muft  be  ^-^^/— ' 
fet  round  it  ;  and  v\hen  grown  of  a  proper  height,  the 
work  of  inarchi:ig  muft  be  performed  ;  or,  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
high  for  the  ftocks,  iti  that  cafe  ftocks  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  a  (light  ftsge  muft  be  ereiJ^ed  around  the 
tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,  and  the 
pots  containing  the  ftocks  mull  be  placed  upon  the 
ftagc.  As  to  the  method  if  performing  the  work  : 
Obfcrve,  that  in  this  uicthod  of  grafting,  it  is  fome- 
timesperformrd  witji  the  h  sad  of  the  ftock  cut  off,  and 
fometimes  with  the  hcdd  led  on  till  thegralt  is  united 
with  the  ftock;  though  by  prcviouHy  heading  the 
ftock, the  work  is  much  eafiir  performed  ;  and  having 
no  top, its  whole  effort  will  be  diredlcd  to  the  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  grat't  ;  having,  however,  the  itocks  pro- 
perly placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 
around  the  tree  to  be  propagated ;  tlien  make  the 
moft  convenient  branches  approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  pans  where 
they  will  niofl  ealily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofc 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  pare  theftock  in  thepropcr  place  for  the 
juntHionof  the  graft  ;  then  make  a  Hit  upwarusin  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  tongue,  and  make  % 
Hit  downwards  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it;  let  the  parts 
be  then  joined.  Hipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into 
the  llit  of  the  flock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an  ex- 
a(fl  manner,  and  tie  them  clolely  together  with  bafs, 
and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity 
of  clay,  as  before  diretled  in  the  other  methods.  Af- 
ter this,  let  a  ftout  ftake  be  fixed,  if  poffible,  for  the 
fupport  of  each  graft;  to  which  let  that  part  of  the 
ftock  and  graft  be  faftened,  which  is  neccllary  to  pre- 
vent their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.  The  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them  remain  ia 
that  polition  about  four  months,  when  they  will  be 
united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  fcparated  from  the 
mother-tree.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  perform  it 
with  a  ftcady  hand,  foas  not  tooloofen  or  break  out 
the  graft,  floping  it  off"  downwards  clofe  to  the  ftock  ; 
and  if  the  head  of  the  ftock  was  not  cut  down  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done  clofe  to  the 
graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage  muft  alfo  be 
cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer.  Obfcrve,  however,  that  if  you  fliall 
think  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the  (lock 
in  the  period  of  time  abovcmentioncd,  let  them  re- 
main another  year  till  aurumn, before  you  feparate  the 
grafts  froai  the  parent-tree.  By  this  kind  of  grafting, 
you  may  raife  almoft  any  kind  of  tree  or  ftirub,  which, 
is  often  done  by  way  of  curiofity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit- 
bearing  branch  of  a  fruit- tree  upon  any  common  ftock. 
of  the  fame  fraternity  or  genus,  whereby  a  new  tree 
bearing  fruit  is  raifcd  in  few  months.  Thisis  fome- 
times praflifcd  upon  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  by 
grafting  bearing-branches  upon  ftocks  r.iifed  from  the 
kernels  of  any  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into 
branches  of  eacli  other,  foas  tohave  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  all  on  the  fame  tree. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a  treatife, 
publiflied  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Aviryntates 
Horttnfa  .Acs-.r,  anew  method  of  grafting  trees,  fo 
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Grafting,  as  to  haTC  Very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
Graham!  wliich  will  cxcccd  in  beauty,   flavoiir,   and  quantity, 
'^~~v— '  all  that  can  be  othcrwifc  pruJuced.     This,    he    fays, 
he  had  longcxpcricnccd,  and  gives  the  following  me- 
thod of  doing  it.    The  trees  arc  to  be  tranfplantcd  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cut  off.     Early  in  the 
following  fummcr  theyoung  fhoots  arc  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  are  then  to  be  ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  direftiou.  This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
branches  more  fruitful.    Thcfc  arc  to  be  clofcly  con- 
ncdled  to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  faftencd  in  with   the 
common  ligature  :  they  arc  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  thefc 
circles  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another.    The 
old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fuccefs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  ihofe  of  twenty  years 
Handing  ;  but  the  moll  eligible  trees  arc  thofc  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full   of  juice,  and  are  not 
above  a  finger  or  two  thick.  When  thcfc  young  trees 
are  tranfplantcd,  tliey  mufl  be  fenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  and 
there  mufl  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  arc  tho- 
roughly rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  Itrike.  The  buds  ingrafted  mufl  be  fmall,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  barK  to  receive  them,  not  be- 
ing very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner  ;  and  if  the  buds 
donotfuccced,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a  fortnight, 
there  rauft  be  others  put  in  their  place.    The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefc  buds  muft  be  a  ftraight  cut,  paral- 
lel to  the  liorizon  ;  and  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
mufl  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this  will 
be  a  green  and  flourilhing  pyramid  ;  and  thenextfum- 
mcrii  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn. 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againfl  almofl  every  obflacle  that  could 
terrify  a  lefs  ejuerprifiug  genius,  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom of  Scotlanil  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  ;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwcrable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under- 
taking. By  valour,  he  in  a  few  months  almofl  cfTcc- 
tuated  his  dcfign  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplics,  was  for- 
ced to  abandon  his  conquefls.  After  th«  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  fecond  attempt, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  numerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  Lord 
Afton,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex- 
ecution with  every  circOmflance  of  indignity  that 
wanton  cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gib- 
bet ?o  feet  high,  with  the  bookof  hisexploiis  append- 
ed to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  rcvcrfc  of  fortune  with 
iiisufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  cxprefled  a  jufl  fcorn 
at  the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet 
with  many  iuflances  of  valour  in  this  adive  reign  ; 
but  Montrofe  is  the  only  inflancc  of  hcroifni.  He  was 
executed  May  21II,  1650.  Sec  Britain,  u^ijy, 
13S,  I4j,i6;. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifcouat  Prcfton, 
cldefl  f(in  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Ncthcrby,  in 
Cumberland,  Bart,  was  bornin  1648.  He  wasfcntam- 
ballador  by  Charles  H.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  mailer 
•f  the  wardrobe  and  fecrctary  of  Hate  under  James  IL 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 
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and  condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  att-crapting  the 
refloratioiiof  tlut  prince  ;  though  he  obtained  a  par- 
don by  the  queen's  intcrccflion.  Hefpcnt  the  remain- 
der uf  his  days  in  retirement,  and  publilhcd  an  ele- 
gant trandation  of  "Boethins  on  the  confolation  of 
phik)fophy."  He  died  in  169;. 

Graham  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the 
mofl  ingenious  and  accurate  artift  in  his  time,  was 
bornin  167J.  After  his  apprcnticefliip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit;  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental 
afFcaion  as  long  as  he  lived.  Befidc  his  univcrfally 
acknowledged  fkill  in  his  proftllion,  he  was  a  com- 
plete mechanic  and  ailronomer  ;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  tiie  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpedlion,  and  divided 
by  Ills  own  hand  :  and  from  this  incomparable  origi- 
nal, the  bell  foreign  inflruments  of  the  kind  are  co- 
pics  made  by  Englilh  artifts.  The  feaor  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  hrfl  difcovered  two  new  motions  ia  the  fix- 
ed flars,  was  of  his  inventiou  and  fabric  :  and  when 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was 
thought  the  fittcfl  pcrfon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  inftruments  ;  thofe  who  went  to  tlie  fouth  were 
not  fo  well  furnilhcd.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communicated 
fcvcral  ingenious  and  important  ditoverics ;  and  re- 
garded the  advancement  of  fcicnce  more  than  tlie  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  He  died  in  1751. 
Graham's  Djke.  See  Astosisvs's  Wall. 
GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c. 
Sec  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  afcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  penny-weight  troy. 

A  grain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pcnc«, 
and  that  of  filver  but  half  a  farthing  fterling. 

Grai  N  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  flones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crofs- 
graincd,  or  againfl  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
fibres,  of  wood,  &c. 

Graim  (Baptilllc),  mafler  of  the  requeds  inordi- 
nary to  Mary  de  Mcdicis  queen  of  France's  houfehold, 
wro.c  ThcHiftory  of  Hairy  thiCiiat.znAoiLouuXlII. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  tlic 
marflial  d'Ancre  in  16 17.  This  hiflory  is  reckoned 
to  be  written  with  impartiality,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
patriot  ;  and  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found  any 
where  clfc.  He  vigoronlly  aliens  the  edidl  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRALL^,  in  ornithology,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  bruta  in  the  clafs  oiviammatia,  in  the 
Linnasan  fy  llcra.  See  Zoology  and  Or\i  r  ho  log  T. 
GRAMINA,  Grasses  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  arc  dillri- 
butcd  by  Linn^us  in  his  Pkdofophia  Bctanica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  limple  leaves, 
a  jointed  flcm,  a  hufky  calyx  termed  f^luina,  and  a 
finglcfeed.  This  dcfcriptionincludcs  the  fcvcral  forts 
of  torn  as  well  as  gralles.  In  Tournefort  they  con- 
flitutc  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apctali ;  and 
in  Linnxus's  fexual  method,  they  arc  moflly  contain- 
ed in  the  fecond  orderof  the  third  clafs,  called  trian- 
dria  digynia, 
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Ciramins.      This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grafTcs  has 
' " engaged  the  attention  and  rcldrchcs  of  fcvcral  emi- 
nent botanitts.      The    principal  of  thcfc  are,  Ray, 
Monti,  Michtli,  and  Linujeus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  CattibgusjUrpitim  agri  Boiionkn- 
fs  graviiiia  ac  hiijus  modi  ajjiiitu  f c;/.//f<^/;«j,prinied  at 
Bononia  in  i  719,  divides  the  gralfcs  from  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  their  fluwers,  as,  1  hecphrafliis  and  Ray  had 
divided  them  before  him  into  three  fetlions  or  orders. 
Thefe  are,  i.  Gralfcs  having  flowers  colkdcd  in  a 
fpike.  2.  Gralfcs  having  their  flowers  collected  in  a 
panicle  or  looie  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit 
and  external  appearance  are  allied  to  the  gralfcs. 

This  clafs  would  have  beennaturalif  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fwccc-rulh,juncus,  and  ar- 
row-headed grafs,  into  the  third  fertion.  Monti  enu- 
merates about  306  fpecies  of  the  gralfes,  which  he  re- 
duces under  Tournefort's  genera  ;  to  thcfc  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Arijlographia,  publiflied  likewife 
in  1 719,  divides  the  gralfcs,  as  Monti,  from  the  dif- 
pofuion  of  their  flowers,  into  the  Hvc  following  fec- 
tions  :  i.  Gralfcs  with  flowers  in  a  fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,and  frumcntum.  2.  Irregular  gralfcs, 
as  fchoenanthus  and  cornucopia;.  3.  Gralfes  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  liniple  panicle  or  lo'jfc  fpike,  as 
reed  and  millet.    4.  Gralfcs  with  flowers  growing  in 


a  compound  panicle,  or  diffufed   fpike,  as  oats  and   Gran>!ni. 

poa.     J.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied   to  the ^/— ' 

grades,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  fcirpus,  linagroftis,  rufli,  and 
fchciich/.cria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpe- 
cies, which  he  defcribcs  with  amazing  exattncfs. 

Michcli  lias  divided  the  gralfcs  into  fix  feilions, 
which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from 
the  lituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gra.min  A,tlie  name  of  the  fourth  order  inLinnxus's 
Fragmentsofa  Natural  Method,  conlilliugof  tlienu- 
merous  and  natural  fan\ily  of  the  gralfes,  viz.  agrollis, 
aira,  alopccurus  or  fox-tail  grafs,  anthoxanthum  or 
vernal  grafs,  arillida  arundo  or  reed,  avena  or  oats, 
bobartia,  briza,  bronuis,  ciuna,  cornucopias  orhovuof 
plenty  grafs,  cynofurus,  daily  lis,  clymus,  fcfluca  or 
fefcuc-grals,  hordeum  or  bailey,  lagurus  or  hare's-tail 
grafs,  lolium  or  darnel,  lygcum  or  hooded  matweed, 
niclica,niil cum  or  millet,  iurdus,oryza  or  rice, panic uni 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpaluni,  phalaris,  or  canary-grafs^ 
phleum,  poa,  faccharum  or  fugar-cane,  fecalc  or  rye, 
Jlipa  or  winged  fpike-grafs,  tniicum  or  wheat,  uniola 
or  fea-lide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job's  tears,  olyra, 
pluirus,  iripfacum.zca,  Indian  Turkey  wheat  or  Indian 
corn,  zizania,  cegilops  or  wild  fcfcue-grafs,  and  ropo- 
gon,  apluda,  ccnthrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  ifchae- 
mum.  Sec  Uo  r  any,  p.  458,  col.  2.  and  Grasses. 
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Dtfijiition.  I.  /^  RAMMAR  is  the  art  of /peaking  or  ofiuriting 
V_J   any  language  luilh propriety  ;  and  the  purpofc 
oi language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts. 

2.  Grammar,  conlidered  as  an  art,  nccelfarily  fup- 
pofcs  the  previous  exillence  of  language  ;   and  as  its 
delign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thufe  who  arc  igno- 
rant of  it,  it  mull  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  parti- 
cular language  of  which  it  treats.     A  jull  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attcmpiiug  any  altera- 
tions in  a  language  already  introduced,  furnilhes  cer- 
tainobfervations  called  rules,  to  which  the  methods  of 
a         fpeaking  ufcd  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  j  and 
Grammir   this  coUeclion  of  rules  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
partkuLir,  particular  language.  For  the  greater  diftinclnels  with 
regard  to  thcfc  rules,grammarians have  ufually  divided 
this  fubjcct  into  four  dillinft  heads,  viz.  Orthogra- 
phy, or //><?  or/  of  combining  letters  i-ito  fyllables,   and 
fyllabUs  into  -words  ;  Etymology,  or  the  art  ofdcdu- 


cin'^  oi:t  "word  from  another,  and  the  various  modifica- 
tions by  -which  the  fenfe  of  any  -word  can  be  diver fified 
conjiflently  -with  its  original  meaning  or  its  relation  to  the 
themeiaheiice  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or  what  relates  to 
the  confiruUion  or  due  diffojition  of  the  -words  of  a  Ian- 
guagetntofeiitencesorphraJes;3Mi'pKOiox>Y,  or  that 
which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  fyilablcs, 
and  the  art  of  making  verfes. 

3.  But  grammar,  conlidered  as  3.fcience,  views  Ian-  or  uiiiv 
guage  only  as  it  is  lignilicant  of  thought.  Neglceling  fal, 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  fakeof  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  -words  AWti  ideas;  diftinguifhes  be- 
tween thofe  particulars  which  are  ejfentiiil  10  language 
and  thofe  whicharc  only  accidental ;  andlhus  furnilhes 
a  certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  cxceilcucies  or  dcfeit* 
pointed  out.  This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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4.'~n»HE  origin  of  language  is  a  fubjeel  which  has 
J.  employed  much  learned  invefligatioii, and  about 
which  there  io  Hill  adiverlity  of  opinion.  Thcdclign  of 
fptcch  is  to  communicate  toothers  the  thoughts  and 
perceptions  uf  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  cjaernal 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation;  that  the  word  fire, 
for  iulbince,  might  have  denominated  the  fubllancc 
which  we  call  ice,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
i'lgmi'icd  fire.  Someol  the  moll  acute  feelings  of  man, 


as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  exprcffcd 
by  fimplc  inariiculate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  tlie  continuance 
of  the  fpecies,  and  invariably  indicate  either  pun  or 
pleafurc,  are  univerfally  uudcrllood  :  but  thcfc  inar- 
ticulate and  ligniticant  founds  are  very  few  in  number; 
and  if  they  can  with  any  propriety  be  laid  to  conllitute 
a  natural  and  univcrfal  langrage,  it  is  a  language  of 
which  man  as  a  mere  fcnfitivc  being  partakes  incon- 
mou  with  other  aiiimals. 
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J.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  wh\t/i»/ar/oii,  but  alio 
wiih  [he  faculty  oi  nafoning  ;  and  liiiiple  inarticulate 
founds  are  iniafficient  for  exprcliiug  all  the  various 
moditicatioiis  of  thought,  for  cuinnuuiicating  toothers 
a  chain  of  argumentation,  or  even  .or  diliinguiihing  be- 
tween the  different  fenfations  cither  o(  pain  orof  plca- 
fure  :  a  man  fcorched  w  iih  lire  or  unexpectedly  plunged 
aniongice,  might  utrer  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
fuddcn  and  violent  pain  ;  ihe  cry  would  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heal 
«rc  widely  dittercnt.  Aniculatton,  by  which  thofc  fim- 
ple  founds  arc  moditicd,  and  a  particular  meaning  iixcd 
to  each  modification,  is  tiiercfore  aWolutcly  ncceiiary 
to  fuch  a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which 
diltinguilhcs  him  from  all  other  animals,  ana  enables 
liim  to  communicate  with  facility  all  that  divcrliiy  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  itored,  to  nuke  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diltinguilli  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  fenfations.  Thofc  loundsthus  modilicd 
are  called  words  ;  and  as  words  have  confclfedly  no 
»a/«ra/ relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  arc  fignificani,  the  ufe  of  them  mull  either  have 
been  the  rcfult  of  human  fagacity,  or  liave  been  fug- 
jjeftcd  to  the  firli  man  by  the  Author  of  naiure. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  a  quellioii  upon  which,  though  it  migiit  perhaps  be 
foon  refolvcd,  it  is  not  necciiary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
cither  fuppohtion,  the  hril  language,  compared  with 
thofe  which  fucceedcd  it,  or  even  with  iclelf  as  after- 
wards enlarged,  nnifl  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
rarrow.  If  it  was  of  human  contrivance,  this  will  be 
readily  granted  ;  for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
brought  to  a  llate  of  pcrfcdion  by  illiterate  favagcs  ? 
If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  lead  the  in;)rc 
probable  fup(jolition,  we  cannot  imagine  tiiat  it  wo.ild 
be  more  coinprehcniive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended  ;  that  the  firfl 
men  ihould  have  been  tanght  to  exprels pains  or  plea- 
fures  whicii  they  never  felt,  or  utter  founds  that 
lliould  be  afterwards  lignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the 
time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
fpeakcr  :  man,  taught  thcelementsof  huguagc,  would 
be  able  hinifelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 
occalions  ihould  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  compofed  of  lignificant  wori// 
varioully  combined,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necelfary 
previous  toour  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 
as  conllruiSted  into  fentences  and  phrafes.  But  as  it 
is  by  words  that  we  cxprcfs  the  various  ideas  whicli 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  necelfary  to  examine  how  ideas 
tliemfelves  arc  fnggeftcd,  before  we  can  afccrtain  tlic 
various  clafl'es  into  which  words  may  be  diilributeJ. 
It  is  the  province  oi logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  tlieir 


origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reafoning:  but  it 
is  ncceiiary  atprcfenl  tooblcrve,  that  our  earlicll  ideas 
arc  all  ideas  of  fenfation,  excited  by  the  imprellions 
that  are  made  upon  our  organs  ot  Icufe  by  the  various 
objects  with  which  we  arc  furrounded.  Let  us  there- 
fore luppofe  a  rcafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  pofiiblc 
prcpoUclfion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  hii  attention  would  in  the  Jirll  place  be 
directed  to  the  various  objeC:s  which  he  faw  exifting 
around  him.  Thefc  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
dillinguiili  from  one  another  ;  and  if  he  were  cither 
learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  lirlb  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  iiayim,  by  means  of  whicli  the  ideas  of 
them  might  Dc  recalled  when  the  objeiits  ihemfclves 
Iliould  be  abfcni.  This  is  one  copious  fourcc  of  words; 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  mull  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  vvhichisdil.inguilhed  by  thenanic 
of  KouNs  :  and  as  thcfc  nouns  arc  the  namcsof  the  fe- 
veral  fubllanccs  which  exiil,  they  have  likewife  been 
called  st;iiST ANitvEs. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  eifcovcred,  that  every 
one  ot  thefc  iV.bilanccs  was  endowed  with  certain  qua- 
lities or  attributes  j  to  exprefs  wh'ch  another  clafs  of 
\yords  would  be  requilite,  liace  it  is  only  by  their  qua- 
lities that  fiiullaiices  thcmfelves  can  attract  our  atten- 
tion. Thus,  tobevxighty,  is  a  quality  of  matter  ;  ta 
think,  is  an  attribute  of  man.  Therefore  in  every 
language  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the 
known  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objefls 
which  cxill  Thefc  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  attribu  ri  ves. 

9.  Noussand  attributives  muft  comprehend  all 
thut  is  i']/f«//tt/ to  language  (a)  ,  for  every  thing  which 
cxifts,orofwhi -h  wecanforin  an  idea,  muft  be  either 
i.  f:ibjia,ic£  or  the  altribun  of  fonie  fubllance  ;  and 
therefore  thoie  two  clallcs  which  denominate  fubllan- 
ces  aiidaiuibiitcs,  mull  comprehend  all  the  wordsthat 
are  neccjfury  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas 
which  arc  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr.  If  any 
other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  been  invented 
for  the  fake  of  difpuch,  or  introduced  forthe.pur- 
poUs  of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  circum- 
locutions or  difagreeable  tautologies.  There  are  in- 
deed grammarians  of  great  name,  who  have  conlidcred 
as  elleutial  to  language  an  order  of  words,  of  which 
the  ufe  is  to  connect  the  nouns  and  aitributives,  and 
which  are  faid  to  have  no  f;g,iificatio,i  ofthin:f:hcs,\>MX. 
to  become  f:g:Micjr.t  by  rc'latioti.  Hence. :11  words  which 
can  poliibly  be  invented  arc  by  thefc  nun  divided  into 
t  wo  general  claifes  :  thofe  which  are  sicNincANT  ok 
THEMSELVES  and  thofc  whicli  are  not. \^ords  lignifi- 
cant of  thenilclvcs  arc  either  exprclfiveof  the  namcsof 
fub;Unces,  and  therefore  called  substantives  ;  or 
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(a)  This  is  the  doftrine  of  many  v/ritcrs  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  the 
bighcll  rcfpect :  yet  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abllraCtion  as  to  view 
attriiitcs  by  thcmfelves  independent  of  particular  fublianas,  and  to  give  one  general  ttaim  to  ca;h  attribute 
whercfoevcr  it  may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  words  cxpreiiive  of  affirmation.  We  never  talk  of 
any  attribute,  3.  cuiour  for  inilancc,  without  •jffirviing  fomething  concerning  it  ;  as,  either  that  it  is  bright  or 
faint,  or  that  it  is  the  colour  of  fomc  fubllance.  It  W'ill  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the 
proper  office  of  what  is  calkd  the  fubllantive  verb;  as,  "  Milk  is  white."  That  verb  therefore  appears  to 
be  as  ucccifary  to  the  communication  of  thought  as  any  fpcciCs  of  words  whatever  ;  and  if  we  mull  range 
words  under  a  few  general  claflcs  we  lliould  be  iiKliiicd  to  fay,  that  nouni,  attributives,  and  affirtiiativts, 
comprehend  all  that  is  cflcuiiil  to  language. 
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HoRNE  TooKE,havedifl'ciedon  thefitbjcft,it(hoiild 
fccm  to  be  of  more  iinijortancc,  after  hiving  afccrtain- 
ed  will)  prccilion  the  nature  of  each  fpccics  of  words, 
to  determine  in  what  circumihnccs  thcjr  differ  than 
in  what  they  agnt.  j^ 

12.  In  moll  languages,  probably  in  all  cultivated  The  corn- 
languages, grammarians  dillinguilh  the  following  pans  ""on  <!'*> 
of  fpecch  :  i\'oun, pronoun,  verb ,p urticipli , adverb , pre-  ''°''  °^^^ 


of  attributes,  and  therefore  called  attributives. 
Words  which  are  not  iignilicant  of  thcmfelvcs,  mufl 
acquire  a  meaning  cither  as  dctiniiig  or  connecting 
others;  and  are   therefore  arranged  under  the  two 

Clallcs  of  DF.HNITIVES  aild  CONNECTIVES. 

10.  That  inany  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  tlicml'clvcs  have   tm  figiiijlcatioK,  is  a  fuppofition 
vliich  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad- 
mit ;   for  to  what  purpofc   Ihould  they  have  bc-cn  in-     pojilion,  conjunOiort.   The  La///;  and  £«^///?>  gramma- F^"^".*'. 
vented  ?    as  they  arc  figwificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can-     rians  admit  the  i/jterjeclion  among  the  parts  of  fpeech,  moft^Dro.*^ 
not  facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  muft  *  although  it  isconfell'edly  not  neccifary  to  the  conftruc-  per, 
therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  in     tion  of  the  fentcncc,  being  only  thrown  in  to  exprels 

the  affcdion  of  the  fpcakcr  ;  and  in  the  Creek  and 
Engtijh  tongues  there  is  the  artUle  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  lignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  lliow  howfar  their  iigniticatioa 
extends.  In  the  method  of  iirrangeinent  commonly 
followed  in  grammars,  adjcilives  are  clalfed  with///*. 
JIantives,  and  both  are  denominated  nttins  ;    but  it  is 


which  they  arc  found.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has 
been  faid,  that  thcfe  words,  though  devoid  of  lignifica- 
lion  thcmfelvcs,  acquire  a  fori  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  thatthcy  are  as  nccelfary  to  the  llruc- 
tore  of  a  fentcncc  as  cement  is  to  the  llrudurc  of  an 
edifice  :  for  asy/o«cj  cannot  be  arranged  into  a  regular 
building  wilhout  a  cement  to  bind ^nA  anneli  thera,fo 


the  ori^jinal  words  figniticant  of /n^y/^Twcf/  and  attri- 
butes,anwoi  be  made  to  cxprefs  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  being  dcfinjdaw^  connefh-d by tliol'c  words 
whichof  thcmfclves  lignify  nothing. — Itis  wonderful, 
that  he  who  firll  Uiggelled  this  firaile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  doftrine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illullratc  :  for  furcly  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  wntter  of  the  buildingas  the/lones  thcmfelvcs  j  it 
is  equally  folid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united 
with  the  ftones,  it  neither  acquiresnorlofes  anyone  of 
thcqiiiVnici  eJpntiahoTndtteri  it  neither  communicates 
its  own  foftncfs,  nor  acquires  their  hardncfs.  By  this 
liiode  of  reafoning  therefore  it  would  appear,  that  tlie 
words  called  definitives  And  connectives ,  fofar  from  ha- 
ving of  thcmfelTCS  fjo  fignification,  arc  equally  elfen. 
tial  to  language  and  equally  fignificant  with  thofe 
which  arc  denominated  y//i//fl//*/:'c'j  and  attributives  ; 
and  upon  invctUgation  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the 
truth.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  definition  or  con- 
jiedion  of  the  words  which  all  men  confcfs  to  be  figni- 


certain  that,  when  examined  philofophically, an  effen- 
tial  difference  is  difcovered  between  vhc fubllantiveanA 
the  adj.dive  ;  and  therefore  fomc  writers  of  eminence 
when  treating  of  this  fubjecl,  have  lately  given  the 
following  clallitication  of  words,  which  we  Ihall  adopt: 

The  ARTICLE,  NOUN,  PRONOUN, VERB, PARTICIPLE, 
ADJECTIVE, AD  VERB, PREPOSITION, CON  JUNCTION, 

INTERJECTION.  All  thcfe  words arc  to  be  found  in  the 
E nglif  Aingmgc  -,  and  therefore  we  fhall  examine  each 
clafs,  endeavour  to  afcertain  its  precife  import,  and 
fhow  in  what  refpefts  it  differs  from  every  other  clafs, 
Itis  impolTible  toinvcftigatethe  principles  of  grammar 
withoutconfining  the  inveftigation  in  a  great  meafure 
to  fome  particular  language  from  Which  the  illuflra- 
tions  muft  be  produced  ;  and  that  we  Uiould  prefer  the 
£"«^/;/A language  for  this  purpofc  can  excite  no  won- 
der, as  it  is  a  preference  which  to  every  tongue  is  due 
from  thofe  by  whom  it  is  fpoken.  We  truft,  however, 
that  the  principles  which  we  Iliall  cftablilh  will  be 
found  to  apply  univerfally  ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  tha' 


licant,  that  meaning  mull  be  the  fcnfe  of  the  words  of    principally  illuflrated  from  the  Englijh  language,  will 
which  the  purpofc  is  to  define  and  conneft  ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  ctm«'«^  where  the  re  are  noideas,eveTy 


•ne  of  thcfe  definitives  and  conneHives  mufl  be  lignifi 
•cant  oifome  idea,  although  it  may  not  be  always  eafy 
or  even  poflible  to  exprcf^s  that  idea  by  another  word. 
II.  Thcfe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of 
fpeech  we  havejuft  nicniioned,becaufe  they  have  been    fubflances  are  denominated,  and  -which  d'tflinguijh  them 
largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.   But    from  one  another,  without  marking  either  quantity,  qua- 


be  an  cn<in\ry  hno philofophica/ or  univer/a/  gnmmiT. 

CHAPTER    I. 
0/the  Noun  or  Substantive. 
13.  Nouns  are  all  thofe  -words  by  -which  objc(ts  or 


it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  himfelf 
much  the  wil'cr  for  having  learned  that  all  words  are 

cither  SUBSTANTIVES  or  ATTRIBUTIVES,  DEFINI- 
TIVES orcoNNECTiVES.  The  divifion  of  words  into 
thofe  which  are  signuicant  of  themselves,  and 
thofe  which  are  sic  nihcant  by  relation,  is  abfo- 
lute  nonfenfe,  and  has  been  produflive  of  much  error 
and  muchmyllery  in  fomf  of  the  mod  celebrated  trea- 
tifes  on  grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  ellablifli  a  different  claffification  of  the  parts 
of  fpeech  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will 
te  fxiund  of  little  utility  either  in />ra^;ir^  or  xnfpecu- 
latiun.  As  far  as  ihe  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar 
divifion  fecmsfufRciently  commodious  ;  for  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he  ufes  a  noun 
and  when  a  ver-l.  With  refped  to  the  latter,  not  to 
neniion  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to 


lity,  aCiion,  or  relation.  T\\ejubpantive  or  noun  is  the  The  noun 
name  of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  (l«fincd, 
is  called  7iame  ;  for  it  is  «vo,w«in  the  one,  and  nomen  in 
the  other  ;  and  if  in  Englilhwe  had  called  it  l\\ename 
rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper,  as  this  laft  word  being  ufed 
on\y  m  gram7iiar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mifunderftood 
than  the  other,  which  is  in  conftant  and  familiar  ufc. 
That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  mull  make  a  part 
of  every  language,  and  that  they  mufl  have  been  th« 
words  firfl  fuggcfled  to  ilie  human  mind,  will  not  be 
difputed.  Men  could  not  fpcak  of  thcmfelvcs  or  of  any 
thing  clfe,  without  having  names  for  thcmfelvcs  and 
the  various  objcfts  with  which  they  are  furrpunded. 
Now,  as  all  the  objefls  which  exift  mull  be  either  in 
the  fame  flatc  in  which  they  were  produced  by  nature, 
orchaiigedfrom  their  original  Hate  hy  art,  or  abjtrad- 
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eJ  from  fubftances  by  the  powers  of  imagin«ion,  and  unity  ii\i pltiralily ;  and  this  variation  is  called  wj^to^.t. 
conceived  by  the  raiiid  as  having  at  leafl  the  capacity  Thus  in  the  Englilh  language,  when  wc  fpeak  of  a 
of  being  characterized  by  qualities  ;  this  naturally  fug-  fmglc  place  of  habitatioi!,  wc  call  it  a  honft ,-  but  if  of 
Ecfts  s  (iivilion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  man  vfge-     more,  wccall  thcni  li(,i.fii.     In  the  hrft  of  thcfe  cafes 

the  noun  isfaid  to  be  iuthcy//?j2//rfr,  inthe  laftcalc  it 
is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  noa.is  have  alfo  a 
<///«7/ number  to  cxprefs /wo  individuals,  as  have  like- 
wife  fome  Hebrew  nouns :  but  this  variation  is  evi- 
dently not  ciTcniial  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  an  clc- 
gince  or  a  deformity. 

1 6.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 
of  nouns,  it  can  only  be  conlidcredas  elj'ential  x.o  thofc 

^  which  dcnoic  genera  or  fpecies.     Thus  we  may  have 

longs  equally  iol\\cwhole/ptcies,ii\i  to  cic\i  individual     occalion  to  fpeak  of  tiie  animal  ox  oi  many  animals,  of 


g 

table,  tree,  &c.  hKTUlciki.,  iS  houfe,  Jhip,  -watch,  iic. 
and  AESiRACT,  as  luhitinefs,  motion,  temperance,  &c. 
14.  But  the  diverfity  of  objects  is  fo  great,that  had 
each  individual  a  dijlindini  proper  mme,  it  would  be 
impollible  for  the  moll  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
'courfc  of  the  longcil  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of 
the  narrowcft  language.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
expedient,  when  a  number  of  things  refemblc  each 
other  in  fome  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
all  under  ont fpecies;  to  which  is  given  a  name  that  be- 


coniprehendcd  under  it.  Thus  the  word  man  denotes 
2.  fpecies  of  animals, and  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
human  being:  The  word  Aor/tr  denotes  another  fpecies 
of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  that  ifcciesoi  quadrupeds,  butitcannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fpecies  o(  men,oT  to  uny  individual  compre- 
hended under  that  fpecies.  Wc  find,  however,  that 
there  are  fome  qualities  in  which  Jeveral  fpecies  re- 
femblc each  other  ;  and  therefore  we  refer  them  to 
a  higher  order  called  agenus,  to  svliich  we  give  a  name 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and  every /«- 
^//f/i/ua/ comprehended  under  it.  Thus,  men  znd  horfes 


one  man  or  of  many  jnen  ;  and  therefore  the  iioansani' 
wfl/and  man  muft  be  capable  of  expreOlng  plurality  as 
well  as  unity.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  w  ith  reipcd  to 
the  proper  names  oi  indi-uiduals  :  for  we  can  only  fay 
Xenophon,JriJlotle,Plati,Scc.  m  ihe  fi ngu lar ;  as,were 
any  one  of  thefe  names  to  aflume  a  plural  form,  ic 
would  ceafe  to  be  iheproper  name  of  an  individual,  and 
become  the  «;//7«o/;  name  of  ay^^c/i^j.  Ol  this,  indeed, 
we  have  fome  examples  in  every  language.  'When  a 
proper  name  is  conlidered  as  a  general  appellative  un- 
der which  many  others  arc  arranged,  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  name  ofanindividualbaiofifpecies,  andas 


and  all //r//;^ /A/;/f  J  on  earth  refcmble  each  other  in  fuch  idmiis  o{  z  plural ;  zsihe  C'ffars,  the  Howards, 
this  refpcft,  that  they  have  life.  We  refer  them 
therefore  to  the  genus  called  animal ;  and  this  word 
belongs  to  every /pedes  of  animals,  and  to  each  indivi- 
dual animal.  The  fame  clarification  is  made  both  of 
<ir///?f;a/anda^y?r<jir/fubAances;ofeach  of  which  there 
lveginera,fpecies,And  individuals.Thns  in  natural {uh- 
Rznces, animal, vegetable,  andfoffile,  deuoie  genera; 
man,  horfe,  tree,  metal, ire  species;  and  Alexander, 
Bucephalus,  oak, gold,  are  individuals.  Inartificial 
fubflanccs,f(///fc^  is  a  gen  us;  houfe,  church,  tower,  are 
SPECIES;  and  the  Vatican,  St  haul's,  and  the  Toiuer 
oj  London,  are  individuals.  Ib  a^^r^if? fubftances, 
motion  and  virtue  are  genera;  fight  and  lemperaucezre 
ST  ZclES;  the  fight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  wine 
ire  individuals.  By  arranging  fubftances  in  this 
manner,and  giving  a  name  to  ezch genus  ind  fpecies, ihe 
nouns  neceflary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
and  cafily  acquired :  and  when  we  meet  with  an  objeft 
unknown  to  us,  w-ehave  only  to  examine  it  with  atten- 
tion; and  comparing  it  with  other  objcds,  to  refer  it 
to  chc^f«;/J  or  fpecies  which  it  moft  nearly  refemblcs. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a  proper 
name  for  the  individual;  and  fo  far  as  the  rcfcmblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the  fpecies  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  of  which  wc  have  given  it  the  name,  we 
may  convcrfe  and  reafon  about  it  without  danger  of 
error:  whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  a  dijiind 
ind  proper  name,  words  would  be  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehenfiblc  ;  and  to  employ  our  labours  in  lan- 
guage, would  be  as  idle  as  that  ftudy  of  numberlefs 
written  fymbols  which  has  been  attributed  to  thcC^i- 
nefe, 

I  J.  Aliho*  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  exprtfs  not  the 


the  Pcthams,  the  Montagues,  Sec.  but  Socrates  can  ne- 
ver become  plural,  fo  long  as  we  know  of  no  more  than 
tne  man  of  that  name,  'ihe  reafon  of  all  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  weconlider,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  ofits  fpecies  ;  for  man,  horfc, 
and  dog,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  complete  ani- 
vtal :  and  every  fpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  :  for  Socrates,  Pluto,  and  A^f- 
nephon,  ire  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely  a 
7nan.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  one, 
is  multiplied  into  many  ;  and  every  fpecies,  though 
ONE,  is  alfo  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to 
thcife  beings  which  are  their  fubordinates  :  But  as  no 
individual  has  any  fuch  fubordinates,  it  can  never  in 
ftriclncfs  be  confidercd  as  many  ;  and  fo,  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  name,  is  truly  an  individual  which 
cannot  admit  of  number. 

17.  heWdes nu7nber,  anothercharaiJleriftic,  viiiblein  of  reader, 
fubitances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  fubftance  is  either 
9/iale  or  female ;  or  both  male  and  female  ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpeift  tofexes  and  their 
negation,  all  fubjlances  conceivable  arc  comprehended 
under  this_/()ttryi!/./conlidcration,which  language  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  exprcfs.  Now  the 
txiftencc  oi  hermaphrodites  being  rire,  if  not  doub:fuI, 
and  langaage  being  framed  to  anfwtr  the  ordinary  oc- 
calions  of  life,  no  provilion  is  made,  in  any  of  the 
tongues  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  forcxpreinng, 
oihcrwife  thanby  a  name  made  on  purpofe,  or  by  a  pcri- 
phraiis,!/;////!:/',)  ofy.'x.With  regard  tothisgreat natural 
charaiflerifticjgriram.irianshavc  made  only  a  threefold 
dillindion  of  nouns  :  thofe  which  denote  mahs  arc 
faid  to  be  of  the  mafcuime  gender  ;  thofc  which  denote 
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»4 
The  oriyf'n  .  „ 

ifthefin-    individuals  bm  the  genera  or  Jpccies  into  which  fub-    _/£7/;fl/fj,  of  ihey>7/;//.;«t"  ;  and  thofe  wh^ch  denote  fub- 
5»lar  and 
iliiraloum 


ftanccs  are  clalFed;  yet, in  fpeaking  of  ihcfe  fubftances, 
wheiher  naiural,artificia,  ,or a bjir a  fi,i\\  men  muft  have 
occafion  to  mention  foractimes  one  ofa  kind,  andfome- 
limeswors  than  one.  I ncvcrylanguage,thtrc fore, nouns 
muft  admit  of  fome  variaiiou  in  their  form;  to  denote 


ftanccs  that  admit  not  offex,  are  faid  to  be /.:•://(•/- or  of 
neithcrgender.  AW animalshji\e(i:\  ;  and  thercforcthc 
».jwy.-/ of  all  anim..ls  IhouKI  hive  gender.  But  the  fex 
of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of  at- 
tcuiiou.     In  thofc  fpecies  that  arc  moH  ccmmoii;  or 

of 
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of  which  the  ^vaA-and  ihepm.i/e  arc, by  their  fize,fon/i,  i^'-of ///(//t/./va/juuiicr  one  fpccicSjWe  contemplate  on- 
co/c;/r,or  other  outward  circiimtl.-.nccs, £"ra/;;f /;//)•  r///?///.  ly  thofc  qualities  wliiciv  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
^//{/^ff/jthcwa/irisfometimcs called  by  o/zf  name, which  which  the  fcvtral  individuals  arc  found  to  agree,  ab- 
is  mafailitie;rs.nA  ihc  ft- r/iti/i-  bya  diffirent  name, which  is  /trading  the  niiiul  from  the  conlideraiion  of  all  thofc 
feminine.  Thus  in  Knglilh  we  {xj ,huJband,ioift: ;  king,  which  appear  to  be  lefs  eflcntial,  and  which  inoiie  in- 
qtieeii;  j atk:r,m'jthcr ;  foii,  I'.auahicr,  &c.  In  others  of  dividual  may  be  fuch  as  have  nothing  exaftly  fimilar 
liinilardi(Hnclion,thcnanieofihcwa/f  is  applied  to  the  iaany  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  ii\  claflin" 
fimatc  only  bj  prclixing  a  I'yllable  or  by  altering  the  the //;^//ti/rt'««/j which  are coniprehendcd under  they/>e- 
tcnnination;  as  ntan,  woman;  lion,  lionfp;  emperor,  f>icjdenominaied/'5r/I',  we  pay  no  rcr;rird  to  their  co/o«r 
eviprcfi,  anciently  cmpcrefs;  maJ}er,TniJh-efs,Vi\\Qicin\y  or  their //z?  ;  becaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no  ' 
vmltercfjfSic.  When  the/.-.v  of  any  auimal  is  not  ob-  particular  colour  or  fi7.e  is  elftntial  to  that  individual 
vious,  or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name,  living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upoit 
in  fonic  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all  earth /iwohorfes  whofe  colour  and  fizc  zrc  exaBly  alike, 
the/peciiJ,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common  But  the  qualities  which  in  this  proccfs  wc  take  into 
gender.  Thus  in  Latin  ^0/ a/iJ/// is  a  white  ox, and  ^0/  View ,ViTC\.\\cgi.neral fhape,\.hc /}mnielr)i ,%ni proportion 
aiba  a  wliite  cow.  Diminutive  infects,  though  they  of  the  parts;  and  in  ihort  every  tiling  which  appears 
arc  doubtlcfs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  conlidered  evidently  eJfiUtiaho  the  /if'e  of  the  individual  and  the 
in  the  Euglilh  language  as  if  they  were  really  creeping  propagationofihc  race.  All  thcfe  qualities  are  llrikingly 
things.  No  man,  fpcaking  of  a  I'lorw,  vjould  i.vj  he  fimilar  in  all  the  individuals  which  wcealU'o/yiv,  and  as 
creeps,  but //creeps,  upon  the  ground.  But  although  ftrikinglydifTimilar  from  the  correfponJing  qualities  of 
tlic  origin  o(  genders  is  thus  clear  and  obvious;  yet  tiic  every  o/Atfr  individual  animal.  The  colour  of  a /v,r/f  is  of. 
Englilh  is  the  only  language,  with  whicli  we  arc  ac-  ten  the  fame  with  that  of  an  ox-;  but  the  lliape  of  .he  one 
quainted,  that  deviates  not,  except  in  this  fmgle  in-  anim.il,tliefymmctryand  proportion  of  his  parts,3re  to- 
ftance  of  iiifefls,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Creek  and  tally  dittcrent  from  tho.'e  of  the  other ;  nor  could  any  mail 
Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nauns,  beled  toclafsthc/u'o///Ai'i./««iA  under  the/^/Wi^T/'i'tVc'/. 
fomc  mafculinc,  fonie  feminiuc,  which  denote  fub-  It  isby  a  fimilar  procefs  that  we  afccndfrom  oneyy)ct/<fi 
fiances  where  fcx  never  had  exillcncc.  Nay,  fome  to  another,  and  through  all  the  fpccies  to  the  highefl^ir- 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defective  in  this  refpeft,  nus.  In  each  fpccies  or  genus  in  the  afcendiug  feries 
as  to  clifs  every  objeft,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  yi'""Ly/><"-/.V«/irrqualiiiesareattendcd  to  than  were  con- 
under  either  the  mafculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  lidered  as  elj'cntiitl  to  i\\t  genus  or  fpecies  immediately 
they  have  no  neuter  gender  for  thofe  which  are  of  nei-  belo-M  it ;  and  our  conceptions  become  more  and  more^f- 
thcr  fex.  This  is  the  cafe  with  Hebrew,  French,  Ita-  Heralds  the  particular  qualities, which  are  theobjeiflsof 
iian,  and  Spatiij]}.  But  the  Englif),  ftridlly  following  them,  become  fewer  in  number.  The  ul'e  of  a  general 
the  order  of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  term,  therefore, can  recal  toihcmiudonly  thecommon 
vja/e  zmmal,  and  noothcr,  in  the  W(?y<;//////i' gender  ;  qualities  of  the  <:/<j/},  thegeaus or  fpecjeswhicji  it  re- 
evary  name  of  ayi-wj/t' animal,  m  the  feininine  ;  and  prefents.  But  we  have  frequent  occalion  to  fpcak  of 
every  auimal  whofe  fex  isnot  obvious  or  i:jjown,AS  well  individual o\)]tCts.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  the^c«f- 
as  every  inanimate  objeft  whatever, in  the  neuter  gen-  '■'?//^>v«  certain  words  ligniticant of /)«r//cr«/ar^z/a/i/;if/, 
der.  And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  above  which  difcriniinate  the  objeft  of  which  wefpeak,from 
liiofl  others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  flyle  :  for  every  other  individual  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs, 
when  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  niaf-  and  of  which  ihc  general  term  is  the  common  name.  For 
culiuc  and  feminine, the/'«''/o/z//fM//'o/;ismorediriindly  inftanrc,  in  advertifing  a  thief,\vc  are  obliged  to  men- 
and  more  forcibly  marked.  (See  Personification.)  tionhis^iv^/'/,co«i/'/t-.v/o«,fa/i',  and  whatever  may  fervc 
Some  verylearncd  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavour-  to  diftinguilh  him  from  all  other  men. 
cd,  by  what  tlicy  call  a  more  fubtle  kind  of  reafoning.  The  procefs  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  concep- 
todilccrn  even  ///  things  without  fex  a  dillant  analogy  tions  particular,  is  indeed  exactly  the  reverfe  of  that 
Co  that  NATURAL  DISTINCTION,  and  to  account  for  by  which  llie  generalizes  them.  For  as  in  the  pro- 
the  names  of  inaniinaiefubftanccs  being,  in  Greek  and  ce  fs  of  generalization,  (hcabfirails  from  her  ideas  of  any 
Latin,  v.ajiuline  zwA  feminine.  But  fuch  fpeculations  numberofyJsfc/V/  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
are  wholly  fanciful  ;  and  the  principles  upon  whicli  from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
they  proceed  arc  overurned  by  an  appeal  to  fafls.  Ma-  which  t\ity  agree,  confiitutes  the  firft^f««/  in  the  <»/- 
ny  of  the  fubftances,  that,  in  one  language,  have  maf-  cending  feries  ;  fo  when  (lie  wiflics  to  make  her  con- 
culine  najnes,  have  in  others  n  imes  that  urejeminine;  ceptions  more  particular,  flie  annexes  to  her  idea  of  any 
which  could  not  be  the  cafe  were  this  matter  regula-  genus  thofe  qualities  or  circumftances  which  were  be- 
ted by  rcrt/r.// or //^///ri-.  Indeed  for  this,  as  well  ns  fore  abflrafted  from  it  ;  and  the  _(t^,;„^,  with  this  <«- 
many  other  anomalies  in  language,  no  other  rerifon  "exarion,  roiiRUutes  thcUrd  fpecies  inihc  defending 
can  be  aliigned  than  that  cuj/om feries.     In  like  manner,  wlun  llie  wilhes  to  defcend 

.,,  ^ i,-..:„„  .n    -. :.,.  -.  „— ~,   u  .    -j-  from  any  fpecies  to  an  individual,  Ihc  has  only  to  annex 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  ell,  et  jus,  et  norma,  loquendi.  ,       //'       .,       ^      .        .,     I            .     ,    '        ... 

16  to  tlie   idea  ol   the  fpecies  thofe  particular  qualities 

Origiuof       iS.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  moft«o«w  are  which   difcriminate  the  individual  intended  from  ihe 

tafcs.         the  names,  not  of  individuals,   but  of  whole  clalfes  of  other  individual  of  the  fame  kind. 

objects  icrmeii genera  andfpecies(a).  Li  claihnga  num-  This 

(b)  It  is  almort  necdlefs  to  obferve,that  the  words  fv/z/// and //fcic^  and  the  phrafes %/■.;•  _^;//.vj  ami  lower 
/pedes,  are  taken  here  in  the  logical  fcnfc;  and  not  as  the  words  genus,  fpecies,  order,  clafs,  are  often  employed 
by  naturalifts.  For  a  farther  account  of  the  mental  procefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
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The  im- 
port of  the 
genitive 
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T\\\s  particularizing  operation  of  the  oiind  pointy  o  it 
the  manner  of  applying  the ^^«frij/fc-r?;;j  of  langaage 
for  the  purpofc  of  cxprctiing  parUcular  ideas.  For  as 
the  mind,  to  limit  a gemral  idsa,  connects  tlut  idea  with 
the  id^a  Oi Tome  particular circumjl and ;  \tilanguage,  as 
we  have  already  obfervcd,  in  order  to  limit  a  general 
term,  conncds  that  term  with  the  -aiord  denoting  the 
particular  cifcuinftancc.  Thus,  in  order  to  particular- 
ize thc/c/i^^of  horfc,  the  mindcQnx^^Ei%K\\z\.gen:ralidea 
with  the  circumflance,  fuppofe,  of  tuhitensp  ;  and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  w;r(/liorfc,  language  conneds 
that  -mord  with  the  tir7n  -white ;  and  fo  in  other  inftan- 
ces Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  coiineding  of  ge- 
neral words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  for  exprclJirig 
particular  conceptions  ;  and  this  niuft,  hold  alike  good 
in  all  languages.  But  the  methods  of  denotin'^  this  an- 
nexation are  various  in  various  tongues.  In  Englifl) 
and  moil  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  little  words,  which  we  have  cliofcn  to  flylc 
particles ;  and  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  languages,  the 
cafes  of  nouns  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

19.  Cafes,  therefore,  though  ihey  axe  atcidents  of 
ttouns  not  abflutely  necejfary,  have  beenoften  coiifider- 
cd  as  fuch  ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  exa- 
mination, fincc  there  is  perhaps  no  language  in  which 
fome  cafes  are  not  to  be  found,  as  iudecdwithout  tkem 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  covild  readily  an- 
fwer the  purpofes  of  life. 

All  the  oblique  cafes  of  nouns  (if  we  accept  the  vo- 
cative) are  merely  marks  oi  annexation  ;  but  as  the 
conneiiionsw  relation!  fubfilling  among  objeCis  are  very 
various,  fame  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 
fome  another.  We  Ihall  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the 
connexion  which  each  cafe  denotes,  beginning  with 

the  genitive This  is  the  mpfi  general oC all  the  cafes, 

andgives  notice  thitfome  connection  indeed  fubulls  be- 
tween tzuo  objects,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
i/wi/of  co!incdion.  That  we  mult  infer,  not  from  the 
natfireov  termination  niihc  genitive  itjelf,  but  from  our 
previous  knoviledge  of  the  objeds  conneBed.  That  the 
genitive  denotes  mcre]y  re/ation  in  general,  might  be 
proved  by  adducing  innumerable  examples,  in  which 
the  relations  exprelfedby  this  cafe  are  different;  but  we 
ihjll  content  ourfelves  with  one  obfervation,  from  which 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  will  appe;ir  beyond  difpute. 
If  an  exprelfion  be  ufe  J  in  which  are,  conneited  by 
the  ^•c'//.//yf  cafe,  two  words  lignificant  of  objects  be- 
tween which  a  twofold  relation  may  fublift,  it  will  be 
foimdimpoinble, /row;  theexprej/ion,  to  determine  which 
of  thcfe  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  muit  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
from  the  phrafe  injuria  regis,  no  man  can  know  whe- 
ther theinjury  mentioned  be  an  injury y/^^'lrf (/or an  in- 
jury infiided  by  the  king :  but  if  the  genitive  cafe  no- 
tified zny  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could 
exift.  This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob- 
jects are, /sw^Aotu  or  other  (c),  connetted,  but  it  marks 
not  the /i(jr^/a//rfr  yi(7  of  connexion.  Hence  it  may 
be  tranllated  by  our  particle  of,  which  will  be  fccn 
afterwards  to  be  of  a  fignification  equally  general. 
Vol.  Vlll. 


The  dative  an  accufatiue  cafs  appear  to  have  nearly 
the  fame  mcaaing  ;  each  of  them  denoting  appofition,  or 
the  j  imition  of  one  objeft  with  another.  Thus  when  any 
one  fays,  Comparo  l^irgii.  in  Homero,  Homer  and  Virgil 
arc  conceived  to  be  placcJ  befide  one  another,  in  order 
to  their  being  compared  ;  and  this  fort  of  conncdion  is 
denoted  by  tiie  dative  cafe.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  tatus  humerot,  breadth  is  conceived  as  joined 
to  or  conneded  in  appofition  with  ftiouldcrs  ;  and  the  cx- 
prelTian  may  be  tranllated  "  broad  at  the  Ihouldcrs." 

This  apportion  of  two  objeds  may  happen  cither 
w  thout  previous  motion,  or  in  confequenc:  oj  it.  In  the 
foregoing  inftances  no  motion  is  prefuppojed ,-  but  if 
one  lay,  Miftt  aliquos fubfijio  eorum,  the  appofition'n 
there  inconfcquence  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  when 
it  is  faid,  Profeitus  ejl  Romain,  his  appofition  with  Rom; 
is  conceived  as  tlie  eff'eB  of  his  motion  thither. 

Kroni  this  idea  of  the  accufaiive,  the  reafoii  is  obvious 
why  the  objed  after  the  adive  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cale  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  adion  is  fappofcd  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to  the  patient.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  with  rcfped  to  the  dative  cafe,  and  for  the 
fa)ne  reafon.  Thus,  Antoniiis  Ixfit  Ciceronem,  and  Anto- 
nius  nocuit  Ciceroni,  are  exprelfionsof  the  fame  import, 
and  in  each  the  adion  of  hurting  is  conceived  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Antony  to  Cicero;  which  is  finely  illu- 
ilrated  by  the  palfive  form  of  fuch  exprtlfions,  where 
the  procedure  abovcmcntioned  is  exprefsly  marked  by 
the  prcpofilion  ab :  Cicero  nocetur,  Cicero  Ixditur  ab  An- 
tonio. It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  "  the  accufative  is 
that  cafe,  at  lealt  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  cificicnt 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  adion  fubjoins  either  the  cf- 
fedor  the  palllve  fubjed;  nor  is  the  dative  the  only- 
cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 
itfelf."  The  only  thing  ejj'ential  to  thefe  two  cafes  is 
to  denote  the  appoftionorjunltion  of  one  ohjedwithan- 
other :  and  this  they  do  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
fame  7nann;r  ,3.\\.ho^gh  from  the  a///»7//of  language  they 
may  not  be  iuJIrt'crently  fubjoined  to  the  fame  verb. 

The  Greek  language  has  no  ablative  cafe ;  but  in 
the  Latin,  where  it  is  ufcd,  it  denotes  concomitancy,  or 
that  one  thing  accompuni.s  another.  From  this  coiicowi- 
tancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  inference,  and  fjmetimes 
not.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Tet.pl.im  clamore 
petebant,clamourisre^Teii:ntedascoucoMita/:l\\hhlheir 
going  to  the  temple  ;  and  A^r<r  no  inference  is  drawn  :  but 
from  the  phrafe  palles  vietu,  although  nothing  more  is 
exprejfed  than  that  palenefs  is  a  concomitant  of  the  fear, 
yet  we  inflantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  ejfedoi  it.  In 
mofl  inftances  where  the  ablative  is  ufed,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  wltich  the  fomidation  is  fome  natural  con- 
nedion  obfcrved  to  fublilt  between  the  objefh  thus  con- 
neded in  language.  When  thisinfcrcncc  is  not  meant 
to  be  drawn,  the  prepoftion  is  commonly  added  :  as, 
interfd'is  :Jl  cv^t  gladio,  "  he  was  (lain  with  a  fsvord 
about  him  ;"  interfcdus  efl  gladio,  "  he  was  flain  with 
a  fword  as  the  injlrument  of  his  death." 

The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed, 

are  the  nominative  and  the  vocative.     Thefe  are  in  mo/l 

inftanccsalike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable 

F  that 
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Of  the  ab- 
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31 
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(c)  The  Greek  grammarians  feem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  colled  it  -rrwr,.- 
>»ix>,  or  the  general  cafe:  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  miitook  the  meaning  when  ilify 
iranllatcd  it  cafis  genitivus,  or  the  generative  cafe  i  a  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 
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that  they  were  originally  one  and  xXitfamc  cafe.  The 
foundation  of  this  conjcflurc  will  appear  from  confi- 
dcring  the  ufi  to  which  each  of  thcfc  cafes  is  applied. 
The  nominative  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idcaof  tf«|' 
tbjid  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a  man 
hears  his  own  lunnc  mentioned,  his  attention  is  inftant- 
J;/  roufcd,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  tijten  to  what  it  to 
be  faid.  Hence,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
folicil  one's  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
the  ptrfon's  «««.■-••;  and  thus  the  uominativi  cafe  would 
pafsinio  a  vocatine,  of  which  the  ufe  \%alviays  10  folicit 
attti.tiou  (d). 

■  20.  The  Greek  and  Lmthi  among  the  ancient,  and 
the  Ceniian  among  the  modern  languages,  exprefs  dif- 
ferent connections  or  relations  of  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther by  cafis.  In  Engiijh  this  is  done  for  the  moft  part 
by  prcpoliiions;  but  the  Englilh,  being  derived  from 
the  fame  origin-as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic, has  at  Icaft  cwf  variation  of  the  fubflantivc  loan- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe.  For  inftancc,  the  relation  of 
pojfejjion,  or  belonging,  is  often  exprclled  by  a  different 
ending  of  the  fubftantive,  which  may  be  well  called  a 
a  cafe.  This  cafe  anfwers  nearly  to  ihc g:nitive  cafe  in 
Latin  ;  but  as  that  is  not  a  denomination  lignificant  of 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  in  any  language,  it  may  perhaps 
in  tngfilh  be  more  properly  called  ilic  pojj'effive  cafe. 
Thus,  Cod's  grace,  anciently  CoHis  grace,  is  the  grace 
belonging  to  or  in  the  poJJ^'JJion  oj  God  :  and  may  be 
Ukewife  exprell'cd  by  means  of  the  prcpofition  :  thus, 
— the  grace  of  Cod. 

Although  the  word  Codii  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion 
of  the  noun  C'oi/ asthc  word  Dei  is  an  inticxiotiof  £)<?- 
,(/,  there  arc  grammarians  who  liavc denied  ih.M.ii\En- 
gl'Jh  there  is  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  notm, 
and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of 
that  fyllable,  which  we  conlidcr  as  tlie  ftgn  of  a  cafe, 
ccafes  to  be  a  noun,  and  becomes  a  definitive  ;  a  word 
which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignilication.  Tlius,  in 
the  cxpreliion  Aley.ander'' i  houfc,  the  word  Alexander's 
flands  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  an  article  or  definitive,  fcr- 
"vnig  to  afccrtain  and  point  out  the  i?idividuutity  of  the 
houl'e.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miftake  :  the  word  Alex- 
ander's fervcs  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
lioule,  but  to  Ihow  to  whom  the  houfc  belongs  ;  and  is 
therefore,  beyond  dif^^ute,  not  an  aitule  but  a  noun  in 
the  fojfj/ive  cjje.  Again,  when  wc  fay  b,t  fcter's  at 
Rome  and  St  laul's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's 
*nd  St  laul's  are  neither  articles,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
fkirdly  imagined,  the  proper  names  of  sdilices,  like  the 
Rotundoor  iheCircus  ;  but  they  are  in  the pr.jfejfive  caje, 
lite  names  of  the  two  apolUes  to  whom  the  churches 
\i  fit  dedicated ,^\\^\o\ihava  they  arc  fuppofed  lobelong. 

But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  the;>(.^c'//'piri<j/>, 
is  really  HO/  fo,  mull  be  evident,  it  is  faid,  btcaufc  there 
are  certain  circumllanccs  in  which  it  cannot  be  fubfli- 
nitcd  fur  the  noun  with  the  prcpofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
lliough  a  n>an  may  lay,  1  fpcak  of  Alexander,  I  write 
<.(•  Ca-far,  1  think  of  I'ovipey  ;  he  cannot  fay,  I  fpcak 
Alexander' s,  1  Wlritc  Cucfar's,  or  1  \\\\\\\.Ponipey's.  This 


is  indeed  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  to  the  purpofe  ;  for 
though  1  may  fay,  Loquor  de  Alexandro,  Scriio  de 
Cafare,  Cogito  Dt  Vovipeio  ;  I  cannot  fay,  LosvoR  A- 
texandri,  Scribo  Ca-faris,  or  Cogito  Pompeii :  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  argument  is, 
that  as  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  prcpofition  de,  fo  the  )i\\gVi^  po^fefive  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  import  with  the  prcpofition  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  wc  may  conclude,  that  Englilh 
nouns  admit  of  one  inflexion  ;  and  that  though  cafes 
are  not  fo  cireniial  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no 
language  can  be  wholly  without  thcni  or  their  various 
powers. 

CHAPTER     11. 
QT  Articles  or  Definitives. 

21.  The  intention  of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  or  to  exprefe  thofc  ideas  which  arc  fuggeflcd 
to  us  by  our  fenfcs  external  and  internal.     The  ideas 
firfl  fuggeflcd  to  us  are  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
of  the  obj&ds  with  which  wc  arc  furrounded  ;  and 
therefore  the  v/ordsfirjl  learned  mufl  be  nouns,  or  the 
names  of  objeiflsnatm-al,  artificial,  and  abflraft.   Every 
objecl  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  converfant 
is   flridly  and   properly  fpeakiug  particular ;  for  all 
things  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  numbcrlefs 
refpects,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  fcparatc 
cxillence,  fo  circumftancc  and  individuate  them,  that 
no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.     Now  the  ufc 
of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  thcie  objects,  it  miglit  naturally  be  expeCled  that 
every  objeCt  fliould  be  dillinguiflied  by  a  proper  name. 
This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 
but  wc  have  already  fecn  that  it  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Objects  have  therefore  been  fclalfed  hnogenera 
andfpecies ;  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but 
iocsLchgeuusinAfpecies.  By thiscontrivanceof language 
wc  are  enabled  to  afcertain  in  fome  mcafore  any  indivi- 
dual that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  axfpeciet 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  \^^t  general  or 
fpecific  name  ;  but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  di- 
ftinguilh  individuals  of  the  fame  fpccics  from  one  ano- 
ther, it  became  necellary  to  fall  upon  (bme  expedient 
to  mark  this  diflinClion.     In  many  languages _^f //era/ 
znd  fpecific  terms  are  modified  and  rcflriCted  by  three, 
orders  of  words;  the  articie,  the  adjective,  and 
the  oni.iQUE  cases  ok  nouns.  The  cafes  oi nouns  we  The"7icccfi- 
have  already  conlidercd  :  the  adjeSlive  will  employ  oiu"  Cty  and  nfe. 
attention  afterwards:  at  prcfent  our  obfervations  are  "f  the  ar- 
conflncd  to  the  article  ;  a  word  fo  very  nccelTary,  ^'^'s- 
that  without  itor  feme  equivalent  invention,  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  pm'pofes  of  life,  or  in- 
deed communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.     As  the  bti- 
(\nckoi  articles  is  to  enable  us,  upon  occalion,  to  cm* 
^\oY  general  terms  to  denolcparticularobje{ls,they  mufl 
be  confidered,  in  conibinationv/hh  the  general  terms, as 
mcrc\y  fubjl it utes  for  proper  nam»s.    They  have,  how- 
ever, been  commonly  called  definitives  ;  bccaufc  they 
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(d)  The  chief  objection  to  this  conjecture,  thai  the  nominative  and  vocjtive  were  originally  ihc fame  cafe,  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  ton;j;ue,  in  which  the  nouns  of  llic  fccond  decleiUion  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca- 
tive in  e.  But  this  is  eaiily  accounted  for.  The  1  in  fuch  words  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  from  the  fcannlng 
of  old  Latin  poetry;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  u  being  thort,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  p.ifs  into  e^ 
a  like  Ihort  vowel  i  and  thus,  in  the  vocative  cafe,  e  would  in  time  be  written  inftcad  of  «. 
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ferve  to  define  andafcertain  any  particular  obje{l,fo  as  to 
dijtin^iiijh  it  from  the  other  ohjeds  if  the  general  cla/s  to 
which  it  belongs,  and, of  coiirfc,  to  denote  its  individuali- 
ty. Of  words  framed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  they  have 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  wc  know 
of  no  language  that  is  wholly  dcftitutc.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

22.  An  object  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual, 
we  arc  totally  unacquainted  ;  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 
and  appears  to  poll'cfs  the  power  of  fclf-motion  and 
fenfatioii :  we  therefore  rtferitto  itspropcr//iff/«,  and 
call  it  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  lion,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  ;  we  then  re- 
fer it  to  ihi:  yenus,  and  call  it  an  annnal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  objeft  at  which  we 
are  looking,  and  which  wc  want  to  diflinguilh,  is  not 
^fpecies  or  ^.genut,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? 
known  or  unknown  ?  Seen  now  for  thefirjl  time,  or  fen 
before  and  now  remembered  ?  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
Aances  in  which  we  Ihall  difcovcr  the  ufc  of  the  two 
articles  A  and  the  :  for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar- 
ticle A  refpefts  owe  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an 
individual  asunknown  ;  whereasxH  e  refpeftsoury^co/;- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To 
explain  this  by  an  example:  I  fee  an  objeft  pafs  by 
which  I  never  faw  till  now  :  What  do  I  fay  ?  Then 
goes  A  beggar  with  a  long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and 
returns  a  week  after  :  What  do  I  then  lay  ?  if  here  goes 
THE  beggar  with  thk  long  beard.  Here  the  article  only 
is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the 
force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indivi- 
dual once  vague  is  now  recognifed  asfomething  known  ; 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article, 
which  tacitly  infmuates  a  kind  o(  previous  acquain- 
tance, by  referring  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  per- 
ception already  pafl. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  a  and  the  as 
given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubjeft  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  article  the  always  infmuates  a /r^K-ow/ ac- 
quaintance, or  refers  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like 
perception  already  part. — lamin  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally 
unknown.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  grolF- 
nefs  of  the  inclofcd  atmofpherc  ;  and  looking  towards 
the  window,  I  fee  in  it  a  perfon  whom  I  never  faw  be- 
fore. I  inftantly  fend  my  compliments  to  rH£^^»//f- 
7nan  in  the  window,  and  requefl,  that  if  it  be  not  incon- 
venient, he  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  let  into  the  room 
a  little  frefli  air.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  ;  my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my pri- 
jruiry  perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely 
improper  to  fend  my  compliments,  &c.  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  window. — Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  faying — '<  a  man  whom  I  faw  yefterday  exhibiting 
a  Ihow  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to 
jail  ckarged  with  the  crime  of  houfebreaking."  Not- 
withftanding  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris 
and  his  niaflcr  Apollonius,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  ejfential  to  the  article  a  to  rcfpcft  a  pri- 
mary perception, or  to  the  article  the  tu  indicate  apre- 
ejlablijhed acquaint ance.Snch  may  indeed  be  tlic  manner 
in  which  thefe  words  are  moll  frequently  ufcd  ;  but  we 
fee  that  there  are  inftances  in  which  thr-y  may  br  ufcd 


differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  im- 
port of  each  article,  and  in  what  refpefls  do  they 
differ  f 

23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  a  and  the  arc 
both  of  them  definitives,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
na.m.cso[ genera  znA  fpecies  they  focircumfcribe  the  la-- 
litudc  of  thofc  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  inofl 
part  denote  individuals.  A  noun  orf/!</lanlive,\\'nhoat 
any  article  tolimit  it,  is  taken  in  iti  widcft  fcnfc.  Thus, 
the  word  ?nan  means  all  mankind  ; 

"  The  proper  ftuJy  of  mankind  ii  man  :" 
where  mankind  and  man  may  change  places  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfc.  But  let  either  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
word  man,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 
the  name  of  1  whole  genus  to  denote  only  a  /ingle  indi- 
vidual;  andinfteadof  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
affcrts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
iludy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
diffufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man- 
ners and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
the  two  articles  agree :  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
iliough  they  both  limit  the  fpeciiic  name  to  fome  indi- 
vidual, the  article  a  leaves  the  individual  itflfunafcer- 
tained;  whereasthe  inicXcTHT.afcertainsthe individu- 
al alfo,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only  ,j 
when  an  individual  is  intended,of  which  fomething  may  Tfie  inde- 
be  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  otlier  indi-  finite  and 
viduals  of  the  fpecies.  Thus,  if  I  fay — a  man  is  fit  for  thedefinic? 
treafons,  my  alfertion  may  appear  flrange  and  vague  ; 
but  the  fentcnce  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  to 
make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  fay — the  man  is  fit  for 
treafons,  I  fpeak  nonfcnfe  ;  for  as  the  article  the  fhov/s 
that  I  vxtzwfjme  particular  man,  it  will  be  impollible 
to  diicover  my  meaning  till  1  complete  the  fentence, 
and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
diflinguifh  him  from  other  individuals. 

"  Th£  man  that  halli  not  mufic  in  blmfclf,  fiC. 

"  Is  fit  for  treafons." 

A  man,  therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  indefinitely  ;  rwK  man  means,  definitely,  that 
particular  man  who  is  fpoken  of :  the  former  is  called 
the  indefinite,  the  latter  the  definite,  article.  ,, 

The  two  articles  differ  likewifc  in  this  refped,  that  The'dif- 
asthe  article  a  fervcsonly  to  feparate  one  individualo\3-  fercncc  hc- 
jedt  from  the  general  clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  tweenthelt 
be  applied  10  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  figniti-  'vo- 
cation nearly  with  the  numerical  word  one  ;  and  in 
French  and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity 
is  alfo  the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  ef- 
fcnce  of  the  article  the  being  to  define  objcds,  by 
pointing  them  out  as  thofe  of  which  fomething  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  which  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  tiic 
other  objeiffs  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  numbers;  for  things  maybe  predicated  of  one 
SET  of  men,  as  well  as  of  a  fingle  man,  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  each 
article  will  appear  from  the  following  example :  "  Man 
was  made  for  focicty,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good- 
will 10  all  men  ;  but  a  man  ^\\\  naturally  entertain  a 
more  particular  regard  for  the  man  with  whom  he  has 
the  rcoft  frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ftill 
clofcr  union  with  the  man  whofc  temper  and  difpolitioa 
fiiit  beft  with  his  own." 

We  have  faid,  thai  the  article  a  cinnot  be  applied. 
Fa  t« 
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to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denotes  unity  :  .but  to  tliis  rule 
there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  ufc 
of  the  adjcchvesy^iv  and  many  (the  latter  chicrty  with 
the  woiA  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural  fiibjiaiitivei,  yet  admit  oilhc  Cingular  article  a  ; 
as,  a  few  men,  a  great  viany  vnii.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
manifeft  from  the  effe ft  which  the  article  has  in  tlitfc 
phrafes :  it  means  a  finall  or  a  great  number  ci/h\- 
ttvely  taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  -whole, 
that  is,  of  umly.  Thiislikcwifc  a  hundred,  a  tkaifand, 
is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  colleilively 
taken,  and  therefore  ftill  retains  the  article  a,  though 
joined  as  an  adjeftive  to  a  plural  fubftainive  ;  as,  a 
hundr-.d  yean.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa- 
rent ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  the  article  a  univerfal- 
iy  denotes  unity. 

24.  Tlie  indefinite  article  is  much  Icfsufcfnl  than  the 
other;  and  thereftue  theGreek  and  Hebrewlanguages 
Jiavc  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article. 
In  languages  of  which  tlie  nouin,  adjeilhes,  and  v.'rbs , 
have  inflexion,  nomiAake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
ihdcf.uite  article  ;  becaufe  it  can  always  be  known  by 
llic  tjriiihiationi  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circuniflances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a  ivhoU 
•  Jpedei  or  one  individual 'be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  Englilh.  In  that  language,  the  adjeilives 
having  no  variation  with  rcfpcft  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  moll  part  the 
fame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  \.\\q.  ffucificname 
was  intended  to  exprefs  the  whole  fpecies  or  only  one  in- 
dividual. Thus  it  we  fay  in  Englilh,  "  Maniuas  torn 
j:nt  from  Cod,"  we  mult  be  nndcrdood  to  mean  that 
the  birth  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  tlie 
fpecitic  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefixed.  Yet 
the  words  E'jivfTo  atSfoiToc  «T(y«>.,unoc»af a  ©ici/ convey 
no  Inch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ;  as  the  word  aveewTct,  without  any 
article,  is  reltridlcd  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  ;  and  the  fcnfe  of  tlie 
palTage  is,  a  nan  was  born  (or  exijied)  fent  Ji  om  Cod. 
But  though  the  C/vc^j  have  no  article  correfpondent 
to  the  article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela- 
ted than  their  o'  to  our  the.  o*  /S«r;>.ftc — the  king ; 
To  /afov — THE  gijt.  In  one  refpedl,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  EngliJli  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with  which  it 
isaiTociatcd,  being  0 — mafciiitm, » — feiniu'tne,  to — neu- 
ter;  and  ci,  ai,  T«,  \nlhe  plural  number  .•  whcreastheEn- 
glifli  article  futfers  no  change,  being  invariably  r  h  e  be- 
fore nonnsof  every  gender  and  in  boih  numbers.  There 
are,  however,  fome  modern  languages  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  ot  their  article 
which  relates  to  gender  ;  but  this  cannot  be  confidered 
as  effential  to  this  fpecies  of  words,  and  it  may  be  que- 
ftioned  whether  it  beany  improvement  to  the  language. 
In  tongues  of  which  the  no;uib  have  no  intlcxion,  it 
can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  cwnfufe,  as  it  always  pre- 
A  greater  fents  a  particular  idea  ofyiA;  where  in  many  cafes  it  is 
ncniher  of  not  nccelTary.  j 

articles  in  aj.  The  articles  already  mentioned  arc  allowed  to 
tlicEnghih  ije  fhicHy  and  ptoperly  fuch  by  every  grammarian  ; 
language  but  there  are  fome  words,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any ,  fume, 
commorlv  "^' '  "'^^''j  ^^-  ^^hich  arc  generally  faid  to  be  iome- 
fuppefcdi    times  «///<:.':•.'  and  fometimes/;!i/;(^.7/;/,  accordingto  the 
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diiTercnt  modes  of  ufing  tliera.  That  \VT)rds  /hould 
change  tlieir  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fomctimes  to  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometimes  to  ano- 
ther, mull  to  every  unprcjiidiccd  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinaiy  ;  and  if  it  ^\crc  a  fail,  language  would 
be  a  tiling  fo  equivocal,  that  all  Inquiries  into  its  na- 
ture upon  principles  of  fcierice  and  reafon  would  be 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  atiy  fuch  flucluation  in  ' 
any  word  whatever  ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral charge  brought  againft  words  of  aliiioll  every  de- 
nomination,of  v.  hicliwehave  already  fccn  mc  inftancc 
in  ihe pojjcjjive  cafe  rf  nouns,  and  fhall  now  fee  another 
in  thofc  words  which  arc  commonly  called  pronominal 
articles. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Wc  acUiloAvledge  it  to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun  always  jlands  hyiijelf,  aliuniing  the 
pov'cr  of  a  noun,  and  fupplying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  words  this,  that,  any ,  fume,  &c.  can  ncx>cr 
be  PRONOUNS.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 
THIS  is  virtue, gizie  me  Til  at,  the  words  ///;  and  that 
are//!/;;ott/;/;  but  that  when  we  fay,THis  habit  Is  vir- 
tue, THAT  MAN  defrauded  me,  tTien  are  they  articles  or 
depniti-ucs.  This,  how  ever,  is  evidently  a  iniflake  oc- 
calloned  by  overlooking  tliofe  abbreviations  in  con- 
flruftion  which  arc  frequent  in  evei'y  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  tliiit  very  frequency,  have  per- 
liaps  efcaped  the  attention  of  grami'narians  whofc  fa- 
gacity  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  on  matters 
lefs  obvious. — When  we  fay  this  is  virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
afubfantive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  vhat  is  vir- 
tue. The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  iriftancv  af- 
fumc  the  power  of  a  noun,  (ince  the  noun  to  whicji  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  iiiay  be  omit- 
ted in  wriiiiig  or  converfation,  muifl  alV'ays  be  fu^|)lied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  fen,- 
tcnce  intelligible,  or  this  itfdf  of  any  importance — 
"When  we  have  viewed  fpctchanalyfed,  we  may  then 
confider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  firA  place, 
we  may  contemplate  ihitfnthefs,  wticli  by  combin- 
ing (iinple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining 
two  truths  produces  a  tliird  ;  :ind  Ihils  others'and 
others  in  continued  diemonftration,  till  we  are  led,  as 
by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  is 
that  fuperiorand  inoft  excellent  fynfhefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellcft  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduct  according  to  rule  con/titutes  the  art  of  logicj. 
After  THIS  wc  may  turn  to  tliofe  inferior  compolitions 
which  are  produftive  of  the  pathetic,"  &c — Here,  if 
any  where,  the  word  this  may  be  thought  to  flandby 
itfelf,  and  to  afTume  the  power  of  a  noun  ;  bnt  let  any 
man  complete  the  conAruftion  of  each  feritence,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  more  (ban  a  definite 
article.  Thus, — "  we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefis 
which  by  combining  fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ; 
then  by  combining  two  truths  produces  a  third  truth : 
and  thus  other  /r////'j  and  other  truth:  m  continued 
dcmonAration,  till  we  afe  lead,  as  by  a  road,  into  the 
rcglonsof  fcience.  Now  this  combination  oj  truths  is 
that  fuperior  and  moA  excellent  fynthebs  which  alone 
apjdies  itfelf  to  our  intelleft  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
coiiduift  according  to  rule  conAitutes  the  art  oj  logic. 
A fler  'U't-  have  contemplated inii> art,  w c  may  turn , "  &c. 

The  word  thatIs  generally  confidered  as  Aill  more 
equi\ocal  than  this ;  for  it  is  faid  to  be  fomctimes  aa 

article. 


'hap  It, 
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article,  fometimes  3.  pronoun,  and  fometlmes  a  cnjun- 
tton.  In  the  following  extract  it  appears  in  all  thcfc  ca- 
pacities :  and  ycc,  upon  refolving  the  palfagc  into  parts 
and  completing  the  co'ifb'uaion,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  invariably  a  definite  article. — "  It  is  neceflary  to  that 
pcrfeclion,  of  which  our  prcfent  ftatc  is  capable,  that 
the  mind  and  body  llio.ild  both  be  kept  in  adion  ;  thM 
neither  the  faculiicsof  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  fuf- 
fered  to  gro'.v  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufc  :  but  neither 
Ihould  health  be  purcliafed  by  voluntary  fubniiiCon  to 
ignorance,  nor  ihould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the 
cxpcncc  of  health  ;  for  that  mufl  enable  it  cither  to 
give  pleafurc  toits  poireiTor,  or  aififtaticc  toothers."  If 
this  long  fentencebe  refolvcd  into  its  conftituent  parts, 
and  the  words  be  fupplied  which  complete  the  cou- 
ftruiJtion,  we  Ihall  fee  the  import  of  the  word  that  to 
be  prccifely  the  fame  in  eaclicliufe.  "The  mind 
and  body  Ihould  both  be  kept  in  action  ;  that  action 
is  nccellacy  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  prcfent 
ftitc  is  capable:  neither  tlie  faculties  of  the  oiie  nor 
of  theother  ihould  be  fuffered  to  grow  laxor  torpid  for 
wantof  ufc  ;  thi  degree  of  uftion  ppitper  to  prevent  that 
taxnefs  is  neceffary  :  but  a<ither  Ihould  health  be 
purcliafed  by  valuatacy  fubmillion  to  ij^norance,  nor 
ihoul  iknowledge  be  cuUivatedat  the  cxpeucc  of  health; 
tor  that  health  muft  enable  it  either  to  give  pleafurc 
to  itspoircilbr, oralhitance  toothers."     Again, 

"  He  that'svnlkilful  wilt  not  toTs'a  ball :" 

"  A  man  unlkilful  (he  is  that)  will  not  tofs  a  ball." 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubflituted  for  what  is 
called  the  relative  f\:onoa\\,{z) ,  flill  prefervcsimchan- 
gedits  definitive  import;  and  in  every  instance  except 
where  it  maybe  ufed  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  definite  article. 

26.  Itappears  tlien,  that  if  the  cjprnceofita  attide  be 
to  dcfineand  afcertain,  tiie  words  thii  and  that,  as  well 
as  any,fonie,  all,  Sec.  which  arc  commonly  called/ro- 
nomin  il  articles,  are  much  more  properly  article!  than 
any  thing  elfc,  and  as  fach  ihould  be  coni'idercd  in 
univerfal  grammir.  Thus  when  we  fay,  tmis  picture 
I  approve,  but  THAT  /  diftike  ;  what  do  we  perform 
by  the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring 
down  the  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individu- 
als ;  the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as  the  more 
dijlant  ?  So  when  we  fay,  some  men  are  -jirtueus,  but 
all  7iien  are  mortal;  what  is  the  natural  efTecl  of  this 
all  and  some,  but  to  define  that  uttiverfality  and  par- 
ticularity which  would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to 
take  them  away  ?  Thefameis  evident  in  luch  fentenccs 
as,  somzfuliftances  have  fenfation,  others  want  it ; 
Chaofe  AKV  ivay  ofading,  and  soyi^meniuill  find  fault, 
&c.  :  for  here  some,  other,  and  any,  fervc  all  of 
them  to  i/f/f'i^  different  parts  of  a  given  whole  ;  some, 
to  denote  any  indeterminate  part ;  any,  to  denote  an 
indefinite  mode  oj ailing,  no  matter  ivhat ;  and  other, 
to  denote  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  alTu- 
ined  already. 

27.  We  have  faid  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech 
fo  very  neceflki-y,  that  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent 


invention  (■),  minkinJ  could  not  communicate  their 
thoughts  ;  and  thatof  words  falliug  under  this  defcrip- 
tion,  v.'cknowof  no  language  whichis  wholly  delUtutc. 
We  are  aware  that  thefc  pofitions  may  be  controvert- 
ed ;  and  that  the  Latin  may  be  inftanced  as  a  language 
which,  without  articles,  is  not  only  capable  ofcoinmu- 
nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 
mind  of  tlie  heafcr  ;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  ^T/cro, 
yirgil  and  Lucretius,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  aiofl  profound  philofophcr,  the  moll  im- 
pallioncd  orator,  and  the  fubliincft  poet.  That  the 
Latin  has  been  made  to  ferve  all  thtfc  purpofes  cannot 
be  denied,  aUiiough  Lucretius  and  Cuero  both  com- 
plain, that  on  the  fubjcit  of/)/';7oy6/'^_),  where  the  ufe 
of  articles  is  moll  confpicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lan- 
guage. But  fhould  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand- 
ed, tliat  thofe  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 
tlie  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  v.'ould 
flill  remain  unfhaken  ;  for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  i? 
wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  prc- 
cifely the  fame  import  with  our  the  or  the  Creek  i ; 
but  the  place  01  the  indelmitc  aniclc  a  might  be  al- 
ways fupplied,  ifnecelfary,  with  the  numerical  word 
nnus.  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Englifh  ;  for  v/e  believe 
there  is  not  a  lingleinflaiicc  where  the  words  one  man, 
on;  horfe,  one  virtue,  might  not  be  fubflituted  for  the 
words  a  man,  a  horfe,  a  virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
flightcfl  degree  altering  the  fenfc  oi  the  paifage  where 
fuch  words  occir.  This  fubftituiion,  however,  can  be 
but  very  feldom  if  ever  necell'ary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
of  which  the  precilion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Englifh  would  be  without  articles  ;  becaufe  the  o- 
blique  cafes  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  ahnoll  always  enable  the  reader  to  dc- 
termme  whether  an  appellative  reprefents  a  whole  fpe- 
ciesor  a  (ingle  individual. — Tlie  want  of  the  definite 
article  THE  feemstobea  greater  dcfefl ;  yet  there  are 
few  inllances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  fjpplic  J 
by  THisor  by  that  without obfcuring  the  fenfe  ;  and 
the  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles 
eorrcfponding  to  thcfe  two.  Let  us  fubllitute  the 
words  OME  and  that  for  a  and  the  in  fome  of  the 
foregoing  exampjes,  and  we  fiiall  fiiid,  though  the 
found  maybe  uncouth,  the  fenfe  will  remain.     Thus, 

"  That  man  who  Iiath  est  did&c  in  himfclf,  &c. 
"  Is  fit  for  treafons," 

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fcnti- 
ment  which  the  poet  cxpreflcs  by  tJie  words"  The 
man  that  hath  not  mufic,"  &c.  Again,  "  Man  was 
made  for  focicty.and  ought  tocxtend  his  good-will  to.?// 
men  ;  but  one  man  will  iiaairally  entertain  a  more  par- 
ticular regard  tor  tbrfe  men  w  ith  w  hora  he  has  the  mofl 
frequent  intercourfe,  and  cuter  into  a  lllll  clofcruniou 
with  that  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofilion  fait  bell 
with  hisowD."  Now  the  words  hic  and  ille  being 
exat'lly  of  the  iame  import  with  liie  words  this  and 
THAT  ;it  follows,  that  whcTcvcrtheplaceof  thcarticlc 
THE  may  in  £j.y/i/Z>lj«ifiippJicd  by  THisorby  that, 
it  may  in  Latin  Ijc.lupplicd  by  11  ic  or  by  ille.    This 

is 
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(e)  Sec  more  of  this  afterwards. 

(f)  As  in  the  Perlian  and  other  eaftern  languages,  in  which  the  place  of  our  indefuiiie  article  is  fnpplied 
by  a  teruiiuation  to  diofc  nouns  which  arc  meant  tp  be  p.irtlcalaii/.cd. 
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is  the  ca(e  with  refpcft  to  Nathan's  reproof  of  Da- 
viP,  where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  inoll  cnipha- 
tical.  The  original  words  might  have  been  trandated 
into  Englilh,  "  thou  ait  ihut  nun,"  as  well  as  "  thou 
art  ihe  man  ;"  ajid  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmoil 
jnopricty  be  rendered, "  Tii  es  ilh-  homo."  indeed  tlie 
words  Hicand  ille,  and  we  might  inftance  many 
more,  though  they  are  commonly  called/>ro//oi/K(,  are 
in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles  ;  hic  is  evidently 
o<i  ;  and  ILLE  is  mod  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew word  al,  in  the  plural  ale  ;  which  may  be  tranf- 
lated  indittercntly,  either  the  or  that.  But  what 
proves  beyond  difputc  that  thcfc  two  words  arc  not 
pronouns  but  articles,  is,  that  in  no  fingle  inftancc  will 
ihey  be  found  to  Hand  by  thcmfelves  and  alfumc  the 
power  of /.'o//n/.  For  thefake  of  difpatch,  or  to  avoid 
difagreeablc  repetitions^  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted  ;  but  it  is  always  pipflied  by  the  read<:r  or 
hearer,  when  HIC  and  illb  appear  in  their  proper 
place,  and  arc  fcen  to  be  invariably  definite  articles. 
We  Ihall  give  an  example  of  the  ufeof  each  word,  and 
difmifsthe  fubjcdl. 

In  the  firft  oration  againft  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 

with  addreiring  himfelf  m  a  very  impilFioned  Aylc  to 

the  traitor,  who  was  prefent  in  the  fenate-houfc.    He 

then  exclaims  pathetically  againft  the  manners  of  the 

age, and  proceedsin  thefe  words  :  Senatus  hxcintelligit, 

confiilvidet;  Hlc tamenvivit.  FivitPinmiovere  elia/nin 

/enatumvcnit:fitfiuliliciconJjliipartice/>s.]n.lh\spilhgc 

HIC  cannot  be  a  pronoun  ;  for  from  the  beginning  of 

jj       the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  fingle  noun  of  which  it 

flic  iTiii      can  poinbly  fupply  the  place.     When  the  orator  ut- 

hte  articles,  tcred  it,  ht  was  prohzhly  pointing  -with  his  finger  at  Ca 
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cord  and  iliofc  which  .ire  not,  ihefe  variations  of  the 
article  have  their  ufc ;  but  in  Englifli  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cuftom  of  the  lan- 
guage— the  forma  loquendi,  as  Horace  calls  it — has  de- 
termined oiherwife,  there  would  be  no  more  impro- 
priety in  faying  this  or  that  men,  than  in  (d.y\ngJ'omt 
men  or  the  men.  ]» 

39.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it  with  whi 
follows  of  eourfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  wordi  ar- 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  ai  definite  as  the)  may  •'«•«"  '=">- 


>f :  nor  with  fuch  words  »s,being  tindefinable,cannDt pro-  ""'  °' ' 
ptrly  be  tnade  otherivife  ;  but  only  with  thofe  woreh  "^ 
•which,though  indefinite, are  yet  capable  throughthe  article 
of  becoming  definite.  Hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  the  I,  or  theT  Hou;  bccaufe  nothing,  as  will 
be  fecn  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns  more  de- 
finite than  they  areofthemfelves;  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  fay,  the  both, 
bccaufe  the  word  both  is  in  its  own  nature  perfeftly 
defined.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid — "  I  have  read  both 
poets," — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom 
fome  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  die  con- 
trary, if  it  be  faid,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,"  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And  hence 
this  numeral  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 
are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf),  is  forced  to  affume  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite.  Hence  alfo 
it  is,  thatas  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  ta 
fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception.while  the  article 
the  has  reference  to  fome  perception /frt«(/ar)'  and 
definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  the  men,  as 
this  would  \st  blending  ejincompatibles,  that  is,  it  would 
be  reprefentingtwo  men  as  defined a.nA  undefined xiihc 


tiline,  and  every  oneof  his  audience  would  fupply  the    fame  time.  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  the  men  is 


noun  in  Iiis  own  mind,  as  we  do  when  we  tranllatc  it, 
"  Yet  this  traitor  lives."     When  Virgil  fays, 

Tll£  e^o,  qui  quenJam  gracili  mtJuhtuj  avtna 
Ctrmin, 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  I atmnKX  man  or  that 
roET,  who  fung,  &c.  ;  and  though  we  may  tranflate 
the  words"  I  am /iif  who  tuned  his  long,"  &c.  yet  when 
we  conftj'ue  the  pafTage,  we  arc  under  the  necefiity  of 
fupplying  either  c<»/ If  J  or  fir,  which  Ihows  that  ille  is 
nothing  more  thaji  a  definite  article  fignifying  that 
or  the.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occiu- 
where  the  greek  S  and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplied 
by  the  words  H  ic  and  ille  ;  which  havcin  our  opinion 
been  very  improperly  termed /ro/;o«nj.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  cafes,  we  can  only  confefs  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage isdefeftive;  whereas,hadit  no  articles,  itisnot 
eafy  to  conceive  how  it  could  anfwer,  to  a  cultivated 
people,  the  ordinary  purpofesof  fpeech. 

28.  The  articles  this  and  that,  unlik?  a  and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  are 
alTociated,  is  in  the  lingular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  fay — this  and  that  man  in  the  fuigular,  and 
iherevaAlhofe  menin  theplural.  The  Latin  articles  A;c 
ani  ille,  for  fuch  \vc  will  call  them,  are  varied  like  the 
Creek  i,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with  the 
gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the  llruc- 
tui'e  of  a  fentence  may  be  fo  changed  from  the  order  of 
nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
where  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  pofition,  but  by 
the  terminations  of  the  w  ords,  to  thofe  wliich  are  in  con- 


good  language  ;  becaufethe  fubftantive  cannot  pofllbly 
be  lefs  apt  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a  nume- 
ral adjeftive  which  is  defined  as  well  as  icfelf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  correct  to  fay,  the  two  men,  these  two 
men,  or  those  two  men  ;  becaufe  here  the  article  be- 
ing placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power,  as  well 
through  the  numeral  adjeaive  as  the  fubftantive,  and 
lends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  As  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  article, 
becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be  ;  fo  there 
are  others  which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be 
defined  at  all.  Of  this  fortare  all  interrogatives. 
If  we  queflion  about  yaiy?a«f  ^/,  we  cannot  fay,  the 
who  is  this,  but  who  IS  THIS  ?  And  the  fame  as  to 
qualities  and  both  quantities  :  for  we  fay,  without  an 
article  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  ? 
The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpefts  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  fomething:  but  interrogatives  refpeft 
beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  wc 
can  Aerefore  predicate  nothing;  for  as  to  what  we  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a  word,  the  natural  a f-  ^j,j^  ^.j^^j 
fociatorswitharticles  are  all  those  common  appel-  ^ords  thty 
LATIVES   which    denote    the   several    genera  naturally 

AND  SPECIES  OK  PEINGS  :  and  it  maybe  queftioned  affociaie. 
whether,  in  ftridncfs  of  fpeech,  they  are  ever  aflb- 
eiated  with  any  other  words. 

51.  We  have  faid  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  oit/n  nature,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilft  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual i 
but  as  difTerent  perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  ncceflary  to  dilUnguiih  thefe  from  one  another,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  ambiguity  wliich  this  identity  of  name 
would  otherwifc  occalion.  For  this  purpofe  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  adjeClives  or  epithets.  For 
example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 
name  of  Ajax  ;  and  it  was  not  without  reafoii  that 
Mneftheus  ufed  epithets  when  his  intention  was  to  di- 
ftinguiih  tha  one  fi-om  the  other  :  "  If  both  Ajaxes 
cannot  be  fpared  (faid  he),  at  leaftlet  mighty  Telamo- 
niaii  Ajax  come."  But  as  epithets  are  dittiifcd  throagh 
various  fubjects,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  fubftantivcs,  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
necelTary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpcech  e- 
qually  definite,  that  the  adjective  itfclf  alhime  an  ar- 
ticle before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  rejerena  to  fotne 
fingte  per/on  only.  It  is  thus  we  fay — Trypha  7he 
Crumtnarian  ;  Apollodorus  the  Cyretiiaii,  &c.  This  is 
the  dodrine  of  Mr  Harris ;  from  which,  though  we 
have  the  higheft  refpccl  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
we  feel  ourfclves  obliged  to  dilTcnt.  In  the  example 
given,  the  article  the  is  certainly  not  aflbciated  with 
the  words  Graminari.m  nnd  Cyreuian,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  allbciarcd  with  the  word  »'an  in  tlie 
ientence — "  The  man  thai  hath  not  mulic  in  himfelf," 
&c.  When  we  fay  ApuUodonis  the  Cyrenian,  we  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence, be  alked — the  Cyrenian, 
H'H^  {o)  ?  And  the  moment  this  queftion  is  anfwer- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  article  defines  not  an  adjec- 
tive but  i.fubjtantive.  If  the  anfwer  be  the  Cyrenian 
philofopher,  the  article  the  is  aifociated  with  the  word 
/iJ;/()/o/>^ifr,and  thephrafe  ApollodorusTHt.  (.yrenian,  is 
aXLihh'ccyiiUonof  ApoilodorusTHE  philofopher  ojCyreni. 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  THEgramwarian,  is  Tryphorns 
grammarian  writer,  or  Trypho  the  writer  of  grammar. 
Such  abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  familiarly  fay 
THE  spEAKtR,  and  are  underflood  to  mean  a  hi^h  offi- 
cer in  the  congreCs  or  parliament ;  yet  ?Afpeaker  is  a  name 
common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  alked,  what  Ipeaker  we  mean  \  and  if  fo,  we  mull 
reply,  thefpeaker'fthehoufeofreprefentatives.  But  that 
which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known  ; 
and  therefore,  in  common  language,  the  speaker  is 
deemed  a  futficient  delignation  of  him  whoprefidcsQver 
the  houfe  of  reprelentaiives.  Hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
lion,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference,  comes 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  ordinary  prc-acquaintancc,  to  prefume  a  kind  oi ge- 
neral snAuuiver  fat  notoriety.  Thus  A  KING  isanyking; 
but  the  king  is  that  perion  who  is  acknowledged  tor 
a  fovcrcign  by  any  nation,  as,  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Greek  too,  as  in  Englilh,  the  article  is  often  a  mark 
of  eminence;  for  the  poet  meant  Homer,  and  the 
5TAGYRITE  meant  Aiijhtle  -,  not  but  that  there  were 
mzn\  poets  befides  Homer,  and  many  flagy rites  bcfides 
Ai  ijlotle,  but  none  equally  illuflrious. 

32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  wc  Ihall  pro- 
duce one  example  to  Ihow  the  utility  of  this  fpeties  of 
I  rpccict  words  ;  which,  although  they  -miy  fecm  to  be  of  fmall 
wordi  importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  fcrve  to  make 
a  few  general  terms  fufficient  for  exprelling,  with  ac- 
curacy, all  the  variousobjeds  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occafion  to  converfc.  Let  ma.n  be  the  general 
term,  which  I  have  occalion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe 
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of  denoting  fome  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to 
exprefs  this  particular  as  unknown  ;  I  fay  a  man  : — 
Known  i  I  fayTH£  man  : — Definite;  Acr.RTAlsvian  ; — 
Indefinite  ;  ASrman  : — Prefent,  and  near  ;  THiSman: — 
Prefent,  and  at  fome  dijianct  ;  That  man: — Like  to  fome 
other  ;  iucH  a  man  : — Different  from  fome  other  ;  aso- 
ther  man: — An  indefinite  multitude;  asaxt  vien:~Ade- 
finite  multitude ;  a  thovsasd  men  : — The  ones  of  a  mul- 
titude, taken  throughout  ;  tVERr  man :  — The  fame  ones  ta- 
ken with  dijiinfiion  ;  each  man  : — Taken  in  order ;  FIRST 
man,  SECOSDman,  &c. :  The  whole  multitude  of  particu- 
lars taken  colledively  ;  all  men: — The  negation  of  that 
multitude ;  SO  man  : — A  number  of  particulars  prefent 
and  near  ;  THESE  men: — At  fame  dijlance,  or  oppofed  to 
others  ;  those  men: — A  number  of  iiiiividualsfefara'.ed 
from  another  number;  other  men: — A  fmall  indefinite 
number;  few  men: — A  proportionally  greater  nui/jieri 
MORE  men  :  — A fmaller  number:  etWER  men  : — And  b 
on  we  might  go  almoU  to  infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell 
longer  upon  this  fubjeit,  we  fliaU  only  remark,  "  that 
minute  changes  in  principles  lead  to  mighty  chan- 
ges in  effects  ;  fo  thai  principles  are  well  intitlcd  to 
regard,  however  trivial  they  may  appear." 

CHAPTER    III. 

Of  Pronouns,   or  Substantives   of  the  fecond 
order. 

33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 
own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  building 
new  fyllems,  little  pleafiu-e  can  accrue  from  differing 
upon  points  of  fcience  from  writers  of  great  and  defer- 
vcd  reputation.  In  fuch  circimiflances  a  man  of  mo- 
dcfly,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a  ce- 
lebrated narac  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  Le  perceives 
not  the  truth,  mad  always  advance  his  own  notions 
with  fome  degree  of  ditfidcuce,  as  being  coiilcious  that 
the  truth  wlvich  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be  vilible  to 
a  keener  and  more  perfpicacious  eye.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  we  feel  ourlclves  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
moll  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from  whom,  con- 
cerning one  or  two  points,  comparatively  indeed  of  but 
little  importance,  we  have  already  been  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  ditier.  In  treating  of  pronouns  we  arc 
likely  to  deviate  llill  farther  from  the  beaten  track  ^ 
but  that  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  a6ting  the  part  of 
dogmatills  in  literature,  and  of  claiming  from  others 
that  implicit  confidence  which  wcrefufc  to  give,  wc 
Ihall  ftate  with  fairnefs  the  commonly  received  opini- 
ons, point  out  in  what  refpefts  we  thi:ik  them  errone- 
ous, allign  ourrealbns  for  calling  them  in  queftion,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves.  The  molt 
celebrated  writer  in  Englilh  who  has  treated  of  pro- 
nouns, and  whom,  fince  the  publication  of  his  Hermes, 
moft  other  writers  have  implicitly  followed,  is  Mr 
Harris,  who,  aftera  Short  iniroJutlion  proceeds  thus  : 

34.  "  All  convcrfation  palfes  between  individuals  The 

who  willoften  happen  to  be  till  thatinllant  «/^^<.-^.vjin/.-</  monly  fup- 
wHh  each  other.    Wliat  then  is  to  be  done  ?    How  fhull  pofed  im- 
the  fpeaker  adiL'efs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  r<"'t  of  the 
name?  or  how  explain  himiclf  by  his  own  nanu-,  ofI'"'°"*' 
wliich  the  other  is  wholly  ignorai.t  ?     NoiUis,  as  they  T''*"'-'"'"- 
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have  been  dcfcribed,  cannot  anfwcr  this  piirpofe.  The 
firll  expedient  upon  this  occafion  fceins  to  have  been 
fo'tKling,  or  indicalioti  hy  the  finger  or  hand ;  fomctrajcs 
of  which  arc  ftill'o  bcobfcrved,  as  a  partot  rhjt  adtion 
which  naturally  attends  our  fpcaking.  But  the  au- 
thors of  language  were  not  content  with  this  :  tlicy 
invented  iLXZ.ztoi  wards  to  pi f ply  this  pointing ;  which 
vords,  as  th:y  always  Pocd  ftr  fubjlantivts  or  nouns 
were  charafterizcd  hy  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thefc 
alfo  they  difUnguilhed  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  fir/t,  the /fcond,  and  the  third 
per/on,  with  a  view  to  certain  diftinclions,  which  may 
be  explained  as  follorws. 

"  Suppofe  the  parties  converfing  to  be  wholly  unac- 
quainted, neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  fide 
known,  and  the  fubjeift  of  the  converfation  t»  be  the 
fpeaker  hiwfelf.  Here  to  fupply  the  place  of  pointing, 
by  a  word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  language 
f  urniftied  the  fpeakcr  with  the  pronoun  I ;  I  ivritet  I 
fay,  1  defire,  &c. :  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always  prin- 
cipal with  refpei.^  to  his  own  difcourfe,  this  they 
called,  for  that  reafon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per- 
fon. 

"  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjedt  of  the  converfation  to 
he  theparty  addrflfeJ.  Here,  for  finiilar  reafons,  they 
invented  the  proniun  thou;  thou  ivriteft,  thou 
watkijl,  &c. :  and  as  the  party  addreiTed  is  next  in  dig- 
nity to  the  fpeakcr,  or  at  leafl  comes  next  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difcourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  call- 
ed the  pronoun  of  thefecond  per/on. 

"  Laftly,  fuppofe  the  fiibjeft  of  converfation  neither 
the  fpeakcr  nor  the  party  addrelfed,  hvxt  fame  third  ob- 
jefl  different  from  both.  Here  they  provided  another 
pronoun,  he,  she,  or  it;  which,  in  diflindlio^i  to  the 
two  former,  was  called  the  pi  onoun  of  the  third  perfon  : 
And  thus  it  was  thai  pronouns  came  to  be  dillinguiihed 
by  their  refpedive  persons." 

56.  The  defcription  of  the  different  persons  here 
f,iven  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  PRisciAN,who  took 
it  from  .ApoLLONius.  But  whatever  be  the  deference 
«iiic  to  thefe  anci.-nt  niafers,  tlieir  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  feenis  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  /r//f  and 
dijtivguijhitig  characleriAic  of  the  perfonat  pronouns. 
He  fuppofcs,  that  when  the  names  of  two  perfons 
tonvcrling  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they 
may,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  exprefs  all  that  the 
perfonal  pronouns  exprefs  :  but  this  is  certainly  not 
true.  To  us,  at  leafl,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  between  faying,  "  George  did  this," 
and  "  I  did  this;"  nor  do  we  think  that  the  power  of 
the  pronoun  would  be  completely  fupplied  by  the  name, 
even  with  the  additional  aid  ot  indication  by  the  hand. 
So  when  one  man  fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is 
converfing,  "  Javu- 3  did  fo  and  fo;"  it  is  furely  not 
equivalent  to  his  faying,  "you  did  fo  and  fo."  If 
fuch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  pertinently  afk,  when 
both  perfons  are  known  to  each  other.  Why  do  they 
ii(e  the  fcrhna.]  prono/ins  />  Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 
"  when  the  fubject  of  converfation  is  the  fpiaker  him- 
fclf,  he  ufes  I ;  and  whgii  it  is  the  party  addrejfed,  he 
ufes  THOU."  But  in  fail  the  nature  ofthepetfonalpro- 
ntuns  has  no  fort  of  connexion  with  the  fibjc^i  oj  con- 
terfatitin,\vhe\hexthite\iViyex{iX\QXs.xe\iXetothefpeaker, 
the  party  addrelfed,  or  a  Creek  b',ok.  In  this  fcutence, 
"  ly^y  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,"  the  fpeaker  is  furely  not  thejui- 


jUl  of  the  difcourfe  :  i»r  is  the  party  addreffed,  but  the 
truth  of  hit  ajj-rtion,  the fubjeil  of  difcoui  Ic  in  ihefollovi- 
tng  fcntcncc ; — "  To//_/<y  that  Home  Tooke's  Diver fons 
oJ  i  urley  is  the  moll  nialliriy  trcatifc  on  grammar,  fo 
far  as  it  go«s,  that  you  have  ever  Iccn."  Mr  Hairit 
ufes  the  phT  afr,^irto»//»^  ihs-Jubjeit  oj  sonverfation,  in  no 
orher'fenfc  than  thai  when  the  ffcahtr  hasoccaiion  to 
mention  H  imseli  ,  he  ufes  / ;  when  the  party  addrelfed, 
THOU;  and  when  fome  otberperjonox  thing,  h  Ei  SHEiOr 
IT  :  but  we  know  that  he  may  ufe  other  words,  by  »« 
means eautvaientlolhelvjofirjtoilhett pronouns,  which 
■will  fufficicntly  mark  hin.flf,  and  the  party  addrelfed  ; 
and  that  he  may  ufe  indiltcrcntly,  and  without  the 
fmallefl  injury  to  the  fenfc,  either  the  third  pronoun, ot 
the  word  lor  which  it  is  merely  afubflitute.  A  man 
who  bears  various  characters,  may  dcfign  himselk  by 
sny  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Fiit  may  fpcak  of  him- 
felf  isfirfl  lord  oj  the  treafury,  chancellor  oJ  ihe  exche. 
quer,  or  member  for  the  univvrfty  oj  Cambridge  ;  and  in 
each  cafe  hewould  be  what  Mr  Harriscallstheyj/^^*/?  of 
converfation^:  yet  everyone  feels  that  none  oi  tlicie  dc- 
fignations  is  equivalent  to  /.  What  then  is  tkc  force 
ot  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? 

37.  It  appears  to  be  limply  this:  The  fir jt  denotes 
the  fpeaker,  as  characterized  by  the  present  ait 
or  krEAKlsc,\ncontradiJfin{tiontoevcryotherchara^er 
which  he  may  bear.  Thefecond  denotes  the  party  ad- 
dre^'ed,  as  characterized  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstance OK  being  addressed,  in  contradijlinc- 
tion  to  every  other  character,  &c.  :  And  what  is  called 
the  perfon  oi  the  third  pronoun  is  merely  a  negation 
OKI  heother  two,  as  the  neuter  gender  is  a  negation 
of  the  tnafculine  zndjeminine.  11  tliis  account  ot  the 
perfonal  pronouns  be  true,  and  we  flatter  ourfelvcs  that 
its  truth  will  be  obvious  to  every  body,  there  is  but  on« 
way  of  exprelfing  by  other  words  the  force  of  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  firji  and  fecond  perfen.  Thus,  "  The 
ptrfon  who  now  ipcaks  to  you  did  fo  and  fo,"  isequiva- 
lent  to  "  I  did  fo  and  fo;'"  and  "1  he  perfon  to  whom  I 
now  addrcfs  niyfclf  did  fo  and  fo,"  is  equivalent  to 
"  n.'/didfoand  lo." 

Hence  we  fee  why  it  is  improper  to  fay  the  I  or  th; 
THOU  ;  for  each  of  tnel'e  pronouns hasof/(/f //'the  force 
of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  de holes  a 
perf on  ojiuhotnfoniething  is  predicated, which  dijiinguijh- 
es  him  from  all  other  perfons.  I  \sthe  perfon  who  nov 
fpeaks,  thou  is  the  pcribn  vho  is  now  addrelfed  by  the 
Jpeaker.  Hence  too  we  lee  the  reafon  why  the  pronoun 
/  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firjt,  and  the  pronoun  t  h  o  u  of  the 
fecond  perfon.  Thefe  pronouns  can  have  place  only 
in  converfation,  or  when  a  man,  in  thecharafter  of  a 
public  fpeakcr,  addrefles  himfelf  to  an  audience;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  there  tnuji  be  z  fpeaker  before  llicrc  can 
be  a  hearer ;  and  therefore,  that  ihe  pronouns  may  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature,  1,  which  denotes  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeakcr,  muft  take  place  of  t  h  o  u,  which  denotes 
the  perfon  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  Jpeaker  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  converfation 
or  declamation,  /  is  with  great  propriety  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  fir jl,  and  thou  the  pronoun  of  ihcyj'- 
<ro«fl' ptrfon.  ^\  e  have  faid,  that,  with  rcfpeet  to  pro- 
nouns, the  third perjon,  as  it  is  called,  isincrcly  a«f^<»- 
tion  oj  the  other  two.  This  is  evident  from  the  llightcft 
attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  arc  call- 
edpronounsof the  third  perfon.  He,  she,  oriT,  denotes 
not  the  perloiJ  cither  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer  ; 
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and,  33  '.re  havej  Jil  obferved,  no  other  pcrfon.can  have 
a  Iharc  in  con  verfation  or  declamation.  Auabfcm  pcr- 
foiioran  abfcnt  thing  may  be  ihc/i/ijalot  convcrraiion, 
but  cannot  be  ihc/p(rairror  ihe/.v/i/;  aJdrtj[<:J.  He, 
SHE,  and  IT,  ho'^e.ycTjislh.cj Jlai:J bj/tkemjihis,  an,d 
airuiiiethe/.!;'a;.rc//;(;,7//j,  arc  very  properly  dcaomina- 
icd prunci/i/n;  but  they  are  not/x^'y^wa/pronounsin  any 
other  fenfc  than  as  the.  negation  of fexhihcifeuter  gen- 
der. 

38.  Wchave  already  fecn  that  nouns  admit  of  num- 
ber; pronouns, whlzh  are  their  fubllitmos,  likcwife  ad- 
mit of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakcrs  at  once 
of  ihe.  Jamc  fcntimcut,  as  well  as  oni:,  who  including 
himfclf,  fpcaks  tlic  fcntimcut  of  want  :  fpeech  may 
likcwife  be  addrelled  to  many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
ONE  ;  and  the  fubjcdt  of  the  difcourfc  may  likcwife  be 
MANY.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perjotts  mud  admit  of  number  to  exprefs  the  fiiiguta- 
rlty  ox  plurality.  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  firfl  per- 
fon  /,  has  the  plural  we;  that  of  the  fecond  perfon 
THOU  has  the  plural  ye  or  you;  and  that  of  the  third 
perfon  HE,  SHE,  or  IT,  has  ihe  plural  they,  which 
is  equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addrclfing  one  per- 
fon, ufcd  the  pronoun  in  the  fingular  number  thou  ; 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  llylc, 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  life  the  plural 
You.  Although  in  this  cafe  we  apply  you  loi fingte 
perfon,  yet  the  verb  raufl  agree  with  it  in  ihe  plural 
number;  itmuft  necelTarily  be,  you  have,  nol you  haji. 
You  \s k%'-ih.t fecond perjon pluraloiiht pronoun^\a.c<:di 
in  agreement  with  \.\\e.  fir jl  or  third  perfon  fingular  oi 
the  verb,  is  an  enormous,  though  common,  folecifm, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folemn 
flyle,  as  when  we  addrefs  the  fuprcme  Being,  we  nfe 
THOU — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  Cud  aline,  and 
that  there  is  none  like  unto  him ;  and  we  fomctimes  ufe 
the  fame  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
wc  fpeak  is  the  ineaneft  o[  \\<imA\\  beings,  or  the  dear- 
ejl  and  mojl  familiar  of  our  friends.  A  king,  exerting 
liisautliority  on  a  folemn  occafion,  adopts  the  , ///ra/ 
of  the  firft  perfon,  "we  ftriclly  command  and  charge;" 
meaning,  that  he  acfs  by  the  advice  of  counfellors,  or 
rather  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  whole  people.  But  in 
all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  oj  the  pronoun  deviates  from 
the  7iature  oj  things,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates  with 
it;  for,  as  will  be  fecn  afterwards,  thefe  two  words 
univerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon. 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number, 
neither  in  Creek,  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
thofc  ofthefir/l  and  fecond  fcriou  carry  the  diftindions 
offex.Thc  reafonis  obvious(H),  namely,  thztfex  and 
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alj  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except 
thofc  mentioned  above  as  dejcriptive  of  the  nature  of 
thcf;:  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the 
fpccikcr, who, when  he  ufes  the  pronoun  /,means  the 
rtKSON  who  nuw  speaks, — no  matter  whether  man 
or  woman:  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — The  pcr- 
soN- no   matter  whether  man  or  woman— -to  whom        36 
he  now  addresses  himself — and    nothing  more.  In  this  re- 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither  'f*'^  '•'* 
\htjpiaker  nur  the   hearer,  but  llie  fiibjcd  of  the  dif-  Fonoim  of 
coui  fc,  and  being  merely  the  fubftitutc  of  a  ncun  which  p^'fVr!'' 
may  be  either  mafculine,  feminine,   or  neuter,    mull  diffenfrom 
of  neceflity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  rcprcfenis,  thcBraanJ 
and   admit  of  a  triple  diftinflion  fignificant  of  gen-  fecond. 
dcr.     In  Englilh,  which  allows  itsadjeftives  no  gc  n- 
ders,  this  pronoun  is  he  in  the  mafculine,  she  in      ^~ 
tlic  feminine,  and  it    in  the  neuter  ;   the   utility  of 
which   diflindion  may  be  better  found  in  fuppofing 
it  away.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  we  Ihould  in  bif- 
tory  read  thofe  words  :  He  caufd  him  todeftroy  him— 
and  were  informed  that  the  pronoiin,  which   is  here 
thrice  repeated,  flood  each  time  for  fomething  diffe- 
rent ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for 
a  city,  whole  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  aad  I-.r- 
fepoUs.    Taking  the  pronoun  in  this  manner — divcfl- 
ed  of  its  gender — how  would  it   appear  which  was 
deP.royed,  which  the  deftroyer,  and  which  the  caufc 
that   moved  to   the  dcllrutHion  ?   But  there  is  no  am- 
biguity  when  we  hear  the   genders  didinguiilied  : 
when  wc  are  told,  with  the  proper  diilinctions,  that 
she  caufd  Kii-i  to  dcflroy  it,  wc  know  with  certain- 
ty,   that  the   promoter  was  the  woman;  that  her  in- 
flrument  was  the  hero  ;   and  that  the  ftbjeO  of  their 
cruelty  was   the  unfortunate  city. — From   this  exam- 
ple we  would  be  furprifed  how  ilie  Italians,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  could  cxjirefs  themfelvcs  witli  prcci- 
fion  or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations  of 
this  pronoun. 

40.  Although, in  every  language  with  which  we  are  The  ^fes 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the  of  pro- 
firlt  and    fecond  perfonsj  and  although  it  is    obvious  nouns, 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  nccelFary  ;   yet  the  mere  En^li/h  reader 
may   perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  diftinft 
words  applied  to  each;  I,   mine,  and  me,  for  ihc  fir/} 
perfon;  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the/^««a'.  The 
learned  reader  will  fee  at  once  that  the  words  mine 
andME,THiNE  andTH  EE,are  equivalent  to  the^^t-niz/o^ 
and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  lirll 
and  fecond  perfons.     That   mine    is   a   pronoun  iu 
the   poirdfive  cafe,  is   obvious  ;   for  if  I  were  alked 
"  wliofe  book  is  that  before  me?"  1  Ihonld  reply — 
"It  is  mine  (i);"  meaning  that  it   belongs  to  me. 

G  That 


{  H  )  The  rcafon  afligned  by  Mr  Karris  and  his  followers,  is,  that  "  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  be  ing  generally 
prcfent  to  eacli  ether,  it  would  have  been  fuperrtuous  to  liavc  marked  a  dllliniflion  by  art,  which  from  na- 
ture and  even  dreCs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  fides."  This  is  perhaps  the  heft  rcafon  which  their  dc- 
fcription  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatiifaflory  ;  for  tlie  fpeaktr  :ind  hearer  may  meet  in 
the  dark,  when  different  drelles  cannot  be  diflinguiflieJ. 

(i)  If  wc  niiflakc  not,  Dr  Johnfon  lias  fomcwherc  aiTctted  to  ridicule  Biiliop  Lowth  for  confideriiig  the 
word  mine  »%\\\e  fo\fe five  cafe  -lii  \\\e  pror.wnoi  n\z  Jirrt  perfon.  Accordingto  the  Doillor,  .mi:;c  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjeclivc  my  ;  and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel,  as  my  was  before  aconfonant. 
This  is  not  faiJ  with  the  great  Lexicographer's  ufual  preci  lion.  That  .mine  w.ts  anciently  ufcd  before  a  vowelis 
certain  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  the  fame  word  with  my.     If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 

octafio.i 
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That  the  word  me  is  the  fame  pronoun  in  the  cafe 
which  the  Latin  grammarians  call  liie  a£(.v//<i//t)^,  is 
evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fcntcncc 
HE  ADMIRES  ME,  whcrc  thc  ij./w// d//o;/ is  iuppofcd 
to  proceed  y/o;/;  (k)  the  pcrfo/j  fpokm  of  to  the  perjuii 
who  fpcaks.  It  appears  tlurciore,  ihat  though  tng- 
lilh  nouns  have  only  tvio  caf:s,\\\e.  nominaiivi  and/^ij/- 
f(Jftz>i,  the  proiiriuns  (.>ii\\M  language  have  three,  us  I, 

MINE,  MH  TKOO, THINE, THEE;  HE,  HIS,  HIM,&C. 

That  thcfe  arc  cafes,  can  be  qiieltioned  by  no  man  who 
admits  thatMiVjW/A/jWt^jarccaftsof  the  Latin  pronouns 
ECO.  lioth  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  l\\<:  Eiiglijh,  are 
irregul-irly  inrlectcd  :  and  perhaps  thofe  words  wliicli 
arccjillcj  the  oblique  cafes  of  eachmayhave  originally 
been  derived  from  noniinativesdiiiereiit  from  ego  ana 
I;  but  tliele  nominatives  arc  now  loll,  and  WiV  and 
TO//;f  have,  beyond  all  dirpiuc,the  efFed  of  the  genitives 
of  the  Latin  and  Englijh  pronouns  of  the  tirll  ptrfon. 
Thefe  vnriations, however, cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an 
effential  part  of  languAge,  but  only  as  a  particular  re- 
finement invented  toprevcnt  thcd'  rceablc  repeti- 
tion of  the  pronoun,  which  mull  fr  icntly  have  hap- 
pened without  fuch  a  contrivance.  1  his  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  rcafon  wXty  pronouns  have  been  endowed 
with  a  greater  variety  of  c.ifts  than  nnuns.  Nams  arc 
in  thcmfdves  greatly  diverlitied.  Every  genus  and 
every  fpiciis  of  objects  has  adillincl  nunn-,  and  there- 
fore the  famenefs  of  fovmJ  dues  not  fo  often  occur  a- 
mong  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronouns  without 
cafis,  where  the  fame,  !,  thou  he,  she,  or  it,  an- 
fwers  for  every  objcft  which  occurs  in  nature:  but  by 
thisdiverfity  in  iheform  of  the  words,  the  cacophonia, 
which  would  be  otherwifc  difgulling,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  avoided.  It  is  probably,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
ihatthe/>///r(7/of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fovery  dif- 
ferent from  the  y/«^r//tfr.  Thus  from  I,  mine,  .vie, 
in  the  lingular, is  formed, iniheplural,  we,  ouRS,  us  ; 

fromTHOU,THI.S-E,andTHEE,-VEor  Y0U,Y0URS,Y0U; 

and  from  he,she,  it,  his,h  ers,  its,  h 'M,  her, it, 
in  the  lingular,  they,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural. 
In  all  of  which  there  is  not  the  leall  refemblance  be- 
tween the  lingular  and  the  plural  of  any  one  word  : 
and  except  in  he, his,  hi-m  it, its;  they, theirs, 
them;  there  is  not  any  (iniilarity  between  the  diftc- 
j)!  rent  cafes  of  the  fame  word  in  ihe  fame  number. 
Thtfirft  41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  pcrfonal 

and  fccond  pronouns,  it  appears  that  thefirllor  fecond  will, cither 
pci-nmal      of  them,  coalefce  with  the   third,   but  not  with  each 

with  the     grammar,tofay  in  any  linguaKe,!  AM  he — thou  art 

third.  HE--WE  were  THEY  — VOU  WERE  T  H  E  Y  ibu  t  Wecaunot 

fay  "I  .»M  THOU — nor  THOU  art  1 --nor  we  are  you, 
&c.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  noabfurdity  for  the fp'aicr 
to  be  ihtfubjcH  alfoof  the  difcourfe,  as  when  it  is  faid 
—  I  am  h:,  or  for  the  psrfon  addrcffid,  as  when  we 
fay,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  fame  perfon  in  the  fame 
circumflances,  to  be  at  once  the  fpeaker  and  party 
addrcHcd,  is  impolliblc  ;    for  which  reafon  the  coa- 
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Chap.  lU^ 

Icfccncc  of  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  pcr- 

fons  is  likewile  impolliblc.  39 

42.  I, thou, HE, SHE, and  IT,  arc  all  that  are  ufually  rronomi- 
callcd  *^r/o//<»/ pronouns.    There  is  another  clafs  of".^      ''^' 

•    •  J*  t  •  lives 

words,  wliicn  arc  callcil  (om<:umts pronominai  atijic- 
tives  ,{ou\cliiucs  adjf{iix-i-  pr<!iouns,{omcnm<:s  pojjij/ive 
pronouns;  iwti  by  one  wriicr  of  grammar  ihcy  have 
been  moll  abfurdly  termed  pronomi'.a/  artic/:s.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  dilpuie  about  a  name;  but  the  wordsin 
qucftion  are  my,thy,her,your,our,th  etr.  Thcl'c 
words  are  evidently  U\Jorm  of  adj;ctivci:  for,  like 
other  Englifli  adjedivcs,  they  have  no  variation  to  in- 
dicate eitlier^./;./jr,  nm/ilrcr,  or  cafe;  and  yet  they  are 
put  in  concord  \\iih»o.v//j  oi every  genderand^i-^/Hium- 
bcrs,a5  my  wii  e,  MY  son,  my  book — her  hlsband, 

HEK  SONS,  HER  DA  U  C  H  TE  RS,&C.  Bul  though  intlic/orw 

of  adjectives,  they  have  ilic  prjier  of  the  perjo'^ai pro- 
nouns ill  the  pr.jfe five  cafe:  my  book  is  the  book  ofi,iE,or 
the^ooiof  HIM  WHO  NOW  SPEAKS;  OUR  HOUSE isr/)« 
houfcoj  us,or  the  honfe  occupied  by  the  v  E  rsons  who  now 
SPEAK;  HER  husband,  is //!iir/i»/?)ri,v(/of<7'!U(/w<i/;  who 
can  be  knotunonly  jrom  fom^thing precedii.gin  the  dif- 
couife ;ind  their  tRop £Kty  \s tt  'jircperty  ofthevt — of 
any  peifons,  whctlur/.v;-/;  or  w.i:i-.n,  ar  bijth  who  have 
been  prcvioullymeniioncd.  Words  which  havt  lYieform 
of  adjefiivLS,  with  [.\]e  pumer  oi  pioiiotins,  may  with- 
out impropriety,  be  called  pronomi'.al  a'lf  Hives;  and 
fuch  is  the  name  by  which  wc  Ihall  hencelorth  dillin- 
guilli  them.  To  thcfc  pronominal  afljctlives,  as  well  as 
to  the  pcrfonal  pronouns,  arc  fnbjoinedihe  words  oiun 
and/://— in  the  -^Xxw^X  fhes;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
euiphaiical,  and  imply  a  lilcnt  contrariety  or  oppoli. 
lion.  Thus,  J  live  in  my  own  ho:fe,  that  is,  not  in  a 
hr  ed  hiiufe.  This  I  did  ivith  my  own  hand;  that  is,  not 
by  proxy.  This  was  done  by  ?n{ftf;  that  is,  not  by  an- 
other. The  wordyiV/'fubjoiucd  to  a  perfonal  pronoun  40 
forms  alfo  the  reciprocal  \iyo\vmn;zs,we  hurt ourfelves"^^^  ^'^"' 
by  vain  rage;  he  blamed  himfelj for  his  misfortune.  Him-  P''°'^*'  P'* 
flf,  iljelf  themfehes,  arc  fupi'ofed  by  Uallis  to  beput,  "'""'' 
by  corruption,  for  hisfeif,  its  flf,  their  feh:s;  fo  that 
Jelf'is  always  a  fubjiantive  or  noun,  and  not  a  pronoun. 
This  Teems  to  be  a  jufl  obfervation  :  for  wc  fay,  the 
inau  cam;  hiinfelf;  they  went  ihenfehis  ;  where  the 
words  himflfini  themfehes  cannot  be  accuf.iiivcs  but 
nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  hisfetf  their 
feh  'S 

There  are  other  words  which  arc  ufually  ranked 
under  the  clafs  of  prorio'ir.i ;  as  ivh-j,  which,  what. 
Thefe,  when  employed  in  afking  queilions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns;  though  a  name  more  charaC'. 
terillic  might  furelybe  found  for  them.  Their  import, 
however,  v,  ill  be  moreeallly  afcertained  after  we  have 
conlidered  another  fpecies  of  pronouns,  which  have 
been  denominated  relatives, ind  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connedled.  ^j 

4?.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  be  called  Therda- 
prepofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  fubflantives,  becaufe  tive  pro- 
they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  fentence  :  "o""- 

but 


cafion  fubflitnte  either  oflhefe  for  the  other,  without  ofFendingagain^rtfww/ir,  however  we  might  injure  the 
found  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.     <'That  book  is  mine,"  is  good  Engliih  ;  but  "that 
book  is  my,"  would  be   a  grofs  folecifm  :   the  reafon  is ,  that  m  i  ne  is  a  genuine  pronoun,  and  Hands  by  itflf 
■with  the  po-jjer  o( i  ntun;  but  my,  being  an  adjedive,  cannot  (land  by  itfelf. 
(r)  See  Chap.  \.  19.  on  the  Cafes  of  Nouns. 
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bat  there  is  another  pronoun  which  has  a  ch.iradlcr  lutcs,  or  from  which  vvc  infer,  his  w/'^'ow;  but  if  there 

peculiar  toitl'clf ;  anilwhich,  as  it  is  never  employed  were  liicli  a  ^orAi%  paucihquerii,  that  quality  inignt 

but  to  (;oy/«/<f?fcnteiices,  aiiJ  mult  therefore  iiave  al-  very  properly  be  exprelTcil  by  it,  and  the  plirafc  z'ir 

■ways  a  reference  to  funicthing  preceding,  is  called  the  f^P't  [auciloquens  would  cxprcfs  the  fame  alfcrtiun 

fubuaidiv':  or  relativi  pronoun.     This  pronoun  is  in  with  vir  Jupit  qui  patica  Uquittir. 

Greek,  Jc,  »,  o  ;  in  Latin,  <^s.,  (^.uoD  ;  and  in  Eng-  Now  if  a  relative  elaufe  exprefles  that  which  might 

iijh,  WHO,  WHICH,  iHAf.  hc  cxprclfed  by  anadjectivc,  the  prefunipiion  is,  that 

44.  In  order  to  determine  with  precifion  the  nainrc  it  niay  be  rcfol.cd into  ilic  lame  constituent  pans.    But 

and  impjitof  the  nl^uhc  pronoun, n  will  be  neceiliry  every  adjc(5l)ve  eon  tains  the  powers  of  an  alflrad  fuk- 

to  afi.ert.iin  tiie  powers  which  it  contains, orthe  pans  fiantivc,   together  with  an  cxprciFion  of  conncdion  ; 

offj-eech  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  rcfolved.  and  may  be  rcfolved  into  tlie^f;.;/;:'c?  c<//iof  that  fub- 


4» 

.eprcfcnti 

ly  noun 

rprcpo-    ofrcprefcntiug:  for  we  fay,  1,  WHo/rfiu /;/»/7<://ifri/if)',     tion  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.     That 

tivc  |>ro.  ■        ■  •'     •  <    ■  ■-      '  -1  -  ■• .'  -  r .  _.    : <  ■    \.\  •  i_  •     _ 


Now,  it  is  obvious,  ihit  there  is  not  a  iinglc  noun,  or     flantive,  or  intotlie«!i»,v;/.d;.':(^\viih  thcparticle  s/'pre- 
pripofit'tvs  fyonouii,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable     fixed,  which,  in  EngUlh,  corrcfponds  to  the  termina- 


cannot  bi  viijlakcn  :  YOU,  WHO  did  not  fee  him,  viuy 
hjvi  been  viif/iformidi  they,  '^vlo  neither  jaw  nor 
heard,  cnn  knoiu  nothing  oj  the  matter;  the  things, 
WHICH  heexkihited,  luer-:  ■woiidiijui.  From  thcfc  ex- 
amples it  is  apparent,  in  the  lirA  place,  that  the  rela- 
tive contains  in  itfclf  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  ; 
but  it  contains  loincthing  nioic. 

4;.  If  from  any  fenience  in  which   there  is  a  re- 


the  memberofa  fc!'.tence,in  which  there  is  a  relative, 
may,  in  every  inftance,  be  analyfcd  in  the  finic  man- 
ner, will  be  apparent  from  the  foUow-ing  examples. 
P'lr  quijapit,  vir  fapiens,  and  vir  Japientia  ;  "  a  man 
wjio  is  wife,  a  wife  man,  and  a  man  of  wifdom  ;"  arc 
Certainly  phrafes  of  the  fame  import.  Again,  homo,  cut 
in^ratui  ejl  anina/s,  vialuifit  amicus,  may  be  tran dated 
into  Greek,  «f6faTtt  «>i«p/yT(«{  k(m»c  y^%Tw  ?<>•;;  and 
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/rt//c'i-,  that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prepofltive  into  Engliih,"  the  manof  ingratitude  is  a  bad  friend." 

pronoun,  which   it    rcprefcnts,   be   fubltituted  in  its  47.  Thus  fhen  it  appears,  that  the ;(r/i7/;V^/r6/;o,v>j 

head,  the  fentencc  will  lofe  its  bond  of  union,  andfland  contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  the  prepof'tive  pronoaa, 

quite  loofe  and  n.iconncetcd.  Thus,  ifinflcad  of  fay-  together  Willi  that  c!!««r(?7/o/;  implied  in  Englilhbythc 

h)g  the  f/ian  is 'ivi/e  WHO  Jpeais  littie,    wc  (hould  lay  prepolition    of,  and  in   the  ancient  languages  by  the 

the  man  is  vjife  Ht.  /peaks  little,  the  fenience  woulJbe  genitive  caf:.  \\  hen  one  {iys,virfjpit  qui  pauca  hqui- 

refnlved  into  two  ;   and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man's  tttr,   the  relative  claufc  qui  pauca  loquitur  <:y.f\i:\lc% 

wifdom,  would  have  no  connexion  with  the  circum-  that  attribute  of  the  man  from  whicji  his  wifdom  is 

ftancc  of  hisyj5."«jfi//^/////(f.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the  inferred:  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  llript  of  it* 

fccoiu!  place,  that  the  rt/a//e/^  contains  the  force  of  a  propofitional  form,  and  Handing  in  the  place  of  a  fub- 


conneliive  as  well  as  of  the  prepoliiive  I'ronojii.  Wliat 
kind  of  conncitiou  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  afcer- 
taincd. 

46.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
"  that,  by  means  of  the  reLitive  fro:oun,  a  ciau/'e  of  a 
fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  is  converted  intothc 


llantive  noun  governed  in  the  genitive  cafe  by  r;r.'J"hc 
whole  fentence  might  be  thus  tranilated,  "  the  man 
of  little  fpeaking'ii  wile  ;"ordid  iheufc  of  the  Englilli 
language  admit  of  it,  "  the  in-in  of  he  fpeaks  l.tnj  is 
wile."  In  like  manner,  whtnii  is  faid,  "  Man  who 
is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  iinJ  full  of  trouble  1" 


/;d///rfo/"a«a^_/V(f//i'*,  and  made  to  denote  (omt  attribute     — the  relative  elaufe  is  equivalent  to  an  abliracl  r.oiiii 


ofifubfunce,  or  Cumc property  or  circuinjlai.ce  beloniv. 
ing  to  the  antecedent  nottn."  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
homo  qui  prudent'-a pritdUns  efl,  the  relative  elaufe — 
qui  prudentia  prxditus  cjl,  txprclles  ncithing  more 
than  the  quality  of  prudence  in  concrete  with  the  fub- 
jeff  homo,  which  might  have  been  equally  well  cx- 
prelfedby  theadjeiftive/>''.v<y4'«/.  Inlikc  manner,  when 


in  the  genitive  cafe,  and  the  whole  might  be  cxprclT- 
cd  in  the  following  manner,  "■'  man  of  hi  is  born  of  a 
■woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 

We  arc  fenlible,  that  thefe  expreflionsinto  which, 
in  the  inftances  adduced,  we  have  refolved  the  relative 
claufes,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  ofien live  ; 
but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 


we  fay,  virfapit  qui paiica  loquitur, l\\c  relativeckufe  of  phrafeology.  Againft  their  bcingemploycd  as  fuch, 
exprcllcs  the  property  oi  fpeaking  little  as  belonging  prefent  ufe  loudly  remonllrates  (1).  They  are  intro- 
to  the  man,  and  as  being  that  quality  which  conili-     duccd  only  with  a  view  to  Ihow  the  true  import  of  the 

G  2  reiatiae 


(l)  It  is  worthy  of obfcrvation,  however,  that,  repugnant  as  fuch  cxprcllionsare  to  the  prefent  idioM\  of  the 
Englilh  language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  could  render  theufc  of  them  improper.  All 
prepofitiuns,  as  will  be  fcen  afterwards,  ire  expreflivc  of  relations  fubfilling  between  thofe  objcfts  of  which  they 
conned  the  ligns  in  difcourfe.  Thofe  objects  may  be  denoted,  either  \yj  fingle-mords,  and  then  l\\e prepofitiOH 
will  govern  a  noun  ;  or  by  ajfertions,  and  then  it  will  govern  a  nominative  and  a  verb.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
"  I  came  after  his  departure  ;"  the  prepofition  after  exprelfes  the  relation  between  two  events — -nt  co<i.ii:<j  and 
his  departure,  and  governs  a  fubrtaniive  no.m  :  but  if  it  be  faid,  "  I  came  after  he  dep.irtcd,"  the  prepolition 
in  this  cafe  (for,  as  lliall  be  fliown  afterwards,  it  is  abfurd  to  call  it,  in  the  one  inllancc,  a  prepolition,  and  in 
the  other  a  conjunction)  exprelfes  the  fame  relation  as  before,  but  governs  a  nominative  and  a  verb. 

This  lad  expiellion  is  cxaClly  fnnilar  to  thofe  employed  above.  When  one  fays,  for  example,  "  ihc  man  of 
he fpeaks  little  is  wife  ;" — however  uncouth  the  exprelfion  may  appear  from  its  not  being  fipportcd  by  the 
authority  of  cunom,  the  prepofition  o/'isufed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ferves  the  very  fame  purpofc, 
as  when  it  is  faid,  "  the  man  of  little/peaking  is  wife."    In  both  cafes  ii  denotes  the  relation  between  the  two 
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the  pronoun  ;  and  for  chat  purpofe  they  arc  well  new  frsJictUon  of  ihc/rihjiif.    The  fcr.tencc  may  be 

jHcd.    Th:t  pronoun  Iccnis  to  be  of  ufc  only  when  rcfolvcd  upon  our  principles,   aud  its  p:tciie  in;port 

there  is  a  dericicncy  of  adjcdivcs  ot  fubjlcintivcs  to  dc-  preferved  j  is — "  Ltghi  is  a  body  cfit  an-Jis  tu/tfirrtat 

note  fonie  co>nfi:x  nltriiiitihyv/hich  we  want  to //wif  cr/i'r;/)' i"tbcc)aurc—"  i{  moves  with  ^rcalcclcrny," 

.ageneriil  term  or  ex^refio".   Where  fuchadjc^lives or  is  coiictivcJ  by  ilie  niind  as  having  the  force  of  an</i- 


relat 
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fubftantives  exill  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ufe  the  jiraCi  fub^lantix)^,  and  is  cunncjfed  « iih  the  anltcedcnt 
rclaths  or  not  at  plcafiirc.  llius  we  may  fay  kcmt  qui  body  by  the  prcpolition  of,  anfwering  to  the  terniina- 
graudia  kqiiitiir,  ur  homo grai:J:/ofiius ;  bccaufc  the  lion  ot  the 'cnilive  cafe.  This  abltraci  fuo.iantivc 
iirljidivc  and  the  rctativt  ciaufe  arc  precilcly  of  the  thus  connected  cxprcflcs  ^  qual.ty  i3i  \\ic  brniy  Xx-Aw. 
fame  meaning.  But  if  the  L::tins  were  called  upon  to  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris's  doiSrine  is  not  cx- 
tranllate  «T5puT8i  auTo/j/axTct,  we  believe  they  mull  hibiicd  in  all  its  abfirdity  :  let  as  try  it  by  another, 
liave  made  nic  of  the  remtivc pronoun,  as  we  know  Suppofe  the  followinj;;  adertion  to  be  true  ; 
not  any  corrcfpoiidcnt  adjective  in  their  language.  "  Ch  arlfsXILwus  ihe  only  nioiiaich  wlio  conqucr- 
48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in  td  kingdoms  to  bellow  th'.ni  on  his  friends."  Hcteic 
his  Trcatifc  on  Univcrfal  Grammar,  given  ananalylis  is  evident  there  is  but  one  propoliiion,  of  which  thtf 
of  the  relative  pronoun  very  ditfereiu  from  that  which  predicate  is  exprcllcd  by  the  words — "  only  monarch 
lias  been  T;iveu  us.  The  rellilt  of  his  enquiry  is,  that  who  coiiquertd  kingdoms  to  bcftow  them  on  hts 
the  rehtiv.'K  efjuivalent  to  another  pronoun,  together  friends  ;"  lo  that  the  nlatt-je  claufc  is  a  nect-ffary part 
with  an  exprcllion  of  conncicion  of  that  kind  which  is  of  the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abjlrad  noun  in  the 
<ltiiotcd  hy  the  particle  and.  This  analylis  he  excm-  genitive  cafe,  the  effect  of  modifying  the  gcncrHl  tcnu 
piirics,  and  endeavours  to  contirm  by  the  following  monarch.  Rcfolve  this  fcnicncc  on  Mr  Harris's  prin 
fcniencc  :  "  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ciples,  and  you  have  two  propofnions,  of  which  the 
celerity."  "  Now,  fayshe,  inftead  of  ■m/vt/'fubiiitutc  firll  is  a  notorious  falfehood  : — "  Charles  XII.  was 
the  words  and  it,  and  in  their  united  powers  you  fee  the  only  monarch  ,  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be- 
thc  force  and  characUr  of  the  pronoun  here  treated.  How  them  on  his  friends."  But  inftead  of  a/zV  fublli- 
But  let  ;*;y  one  attentively  conlider  thcfc  two  exprcf-  iMt  of- — laying,  "Charles  XII,  was  the  only  mo- 
lions, — "  Light  is  a  body  -aihich  moves  with  great  ce-  narch  oj  he  conquered  kingdoim  to  b:jlow  them  on  his 
Eerily," — and  "  Light  is  a  body  audit  moves  with  yr/f//aO,"  and  you  prefcrvc  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
^rreat  celerity  ;"    and  he  will  rind  that  they  arc  not  predion  (m) 


I 
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49.  Arc  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 
may  be  refolvedinto  the  connedivea/zii' with  aprcpo- 
iitive  pronoun  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  (hall 
now  endeavour  to  afccrtain  them.  ^^ 

Adjedives  in  language  have  two  different  efTcfls  In  rome 
upon  the  fubllaiuives  to  which  they  belong, according '»^'^»'^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  cxprefs      If' 


•precilcly  equivalent.  Kor  to  ("peak  in  the  language  of 
logic,  there  is  in  the/cy?  but  one  propofii  ion,  of  which 
the  f:/bji-^  {slight,  and  \.\\e predicate  a  complex  term  ex- 
prcilcd  by  the  words — body  ■which  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity. In  the yfcswi/ there  arc  tsvo  propofitionSj  or /a;0 
frid:caiions  concerning  light  ; — firll,  thut  it  is  a  body, 

and  fecondly,  that  itmoves  luith  great  celerity.  The  re-      ._  — —  — ^  ^,., .. 

lative  claufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  exprelfes  a  property  of     the  attribute  exprcH'td  by  the  adjedivc  be  competent  therjiJt;,) 
the  antecedent  body,  which  with  that  property  is  pre-     10  all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the  fpe-  n,3y  be  t\ 
dicaifd  of  the  fubjefl  light  ;    in  the  fecond  cafe,  this     cific  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  adjetlive  docs  noimodify  niittcJ. 
property  is  removed  from  thc/irc-iZ/fa/f  of  which  it  was     or  limit  the  fubftantive,    for  this  obvious  rcafon,  that 
an  cucntial  part,  and  is  improperly  converted  into  a     nothing  can  modify  whichisnot  difcriminativc.  Thus, 

when 


Harris's 


objeifls — man  and  little  fpeaking;  only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixtd  to  a  noun,  in  the  other  to  an  aflertory  claufe  of 
a  lenience,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun.  Cuftom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepolitions 
fliall  more  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative  aild  a  verb  ;  but  ilhey  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equal- 
ly well  adapted  to  anfwer  both  purpofes. 

But,  as  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  the  fobftitutfc  of  fome  hotin,  an  objeftor  may  alk,  What 
Houn  is  here  reprefented  by  he  ?  "  The  man  of  hefpeaks  little  is  wife  !"  Who  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  he  ? 
We  anfwer,  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  viije.  The  objedion  proceeds  from  inattention  to  the  radical  fig- 
nification  of  the  word  of,  which  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  Ihown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Gothic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  ligiiifying  conp.quence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted,  snd,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  giv- 
en, we  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  uncouth  phrafe,  "  The  man  0/  hefpeaks  little  is  wife,"  may  be  thus  rc- 
folved,  "  The  man,  a  confeqncnce  (of  his  mind)  hefpeaks  little,  is  wife  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  The  man,  in 
cov.fequence  of  his  fpeaking  little,  is  wife."  The  fame  acute  wriicr,  Mr  Home  Tooke,  has  fliown,  that  c/"and 
for,  though  of  different  radical  meanings,  may  oftc'.  be  fubftitutcd  the  one  for  the  other  without  injury  to  the 
fenfc.  Let  this  fubftituiion  be  made  in  the  prefcnt  inllancc,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe  will  be  apparent : 
"  The  man  is  wife,/or  he  fpeaks  little."  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  fuch  a  fabftitution  cannot 
be  made  in  every  iullance,  bccaufc yir  liijnifies  canfe,  and  of  lignilies  confquence. 

(m)  Mr  Harris  was  probably  led  iuto  liis  opinion,  from  conlidering  the  Latin  quior  quis  as  compounded  of 
j«ifandz>  (fee  //c-rwtv,  p.  81,  82.  edit.  ;d.)  But  the  notion  of  Feris-onius  is  perhaps  better  founded,  who 
in  his  notes  aJ  Sanff.  j\inerv.  coniidcrs  it  as  iir,mcdiatcly  taken  from  tbeGreek  '^l5,  ■which  in  the  Doric  U'ade 
»M,  and  in  the  Latin  y;/ij.  For  it  feems  hi;;hly  probable,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  (how, 
that  the  Latin  is  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.  Of  this  at  Icaft  we  are  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  arc 
immediately  adopted  from  the  latter. 
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when  Horace  fays,  "  Prata  caiiis  aI|)ica(Tt  pniinis," 
tlic  adjective  cann  <lcnotcs  a  quality  common  to  all 
hoarj",Ji ;  and  therefore  cannot  nioJiJy  ihcjhbjlantiv:, 
beciuic  it  adds  aochiiigtothc  conccpiiouoi  which  lh.it 
fubllaativc  is  the  name.  But  when  the  attriUite  cx- 
preiled  by  thcadjcitircis  competent  to  fjuic/'/i/zc'/va// 
only  ot'  the  Ijictics  of  which  the  fubltaniive  is  the 
name,  the  adjective  has  then  the  effsct  of  moJijyiug  or 
limiti.sg  the  iubtlintive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vir  h- 
nui,  he  makes  ul'c  oi  .m  adjettivc  which  modiries  the 
fnbitantive  vtr ,  bccanlc  it  cxprclfes  a  quality  or  attri- 
bute which  does  not  belong  to  all  men. 

The  claiifc  of  a  fentencc,  in  wliich  there  is  a  rela- 
tive, ii  it  is  in  every  other  rcfpctt,  fo  is  it  in  this, 
equivalent  to  an  adjedive  ;  it  either  ^ks*//^'!."/,  or  docs //•jf 
modify,  the  antcci:deut,  accordin^as  the*//'  /^/.'«' which 
it  exprelTcs  is  or  is  not  charactcriUic  of  \.\\tfp:cies  to 
which  the  ..ntecedcnt  belong^.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
"  Man,  wl-.o  is  born  oi  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,"  the  relative  clauic — 'Jiha  is  burn  «_/  a 
•woi/ian,  cxprcflesan  attribute  common  torf// wff«,  and 
therefore  cannot  mo.iity.  Inlikcnianncr,  when  we  fay 
— "  SoCRArES,  who  taught  moral  piiilofophy,  was 
virtuous," — tiled  iufe,  who  taughl  mural  phUofophy, 
does  not  modify.  In  both  thcfc  inllanccs  the  relative 
claufe  might  be  omitted;  and  it  might  te  faid  with 
equal  truth,  "  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trou- 
ble,"—  and  "  SocRAi  ES  was  virtuous." 

Butifit  be  faid,  vir  J'apit  qui  patica  loquitur,  the  re- 
lative claufe — qr/ipaiica  loquitur,  modifies  the  antece- 
dent vir  ;  for  it  is  not  affirmed  of  ev:ry  vian,  that  he  is 
wife,  haioaiyoijuchmenasfpeak  little.  So — "Charles 
XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms 
to  belfow  them  on  his  Iricnds  ;"  and,  "  the  man  that 
cndureth  to  the  end  lliallbe  faved  ;"  with  many  more 
examples  that  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

Now  it  will  be  fonnd,  that  it  is  only  w'hen  the  rela- 
tiveclaufe  exprcllesfuch  a  properly  or  circumllance  of 
the  antecedent  as  does  uct  limit  its  fi^nitication,  that 
therehiiveproitoun can  be refolvcd into aprep/ilitiveprO' 
noun  with  the  conjunftion  and,  and  thai  in  liiefe  cafes 
the  relative  claufe  ilfelf  is  of  very  little  importance. 
Thus  in  the  all'eriion, — "  Cliales  Xll.  was  the  only 
monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  be(tow  them  on 
his  friends," — where  the  relative  cluife  \%reJlrifHve, 
theiu/fiocannot  be  refolvcd  into  <»«(/ At' coniillently  with 
truth  or  common  fenfc.  But  in  theexpreffion,  "  Man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,"  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolvcd,  al  leaft 
without  violating  truth; — "  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
fullof  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman."  The  only 
difference  between  the  feti  ten  cc  with  the  relative  who, 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved, — is — that,  in  the 
former  cafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication  ;  in  the 
latter /wo,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connefted. 

50.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analyfis 
of  the  relative pront'in  is.into  the  particle  of,  andapre- 
pofitive  pronoun  ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  occafions  on 
which  it  may  be  refolved  iuto  a  prepofitivc  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and,  without  materially  altering  the 
fcnfe.     Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  thisdirtinrtion  ? 

If  the  relative  claufe  be  equiv.ilcnt  lo  madjcilive,  or 
toan  ahflradfuiPantive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  it  iseafy 
to  fectlut  the  relative  itfclf  may,  in  <rr<r/ inflance  be, 
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refolved  into  another  pronoan  and  the  particle  of;  but 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evident  how  ii  Ihmild  ia 
any  injlauce  be  refolvcd  by  and.  1  his  lall  analylis  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  pai  titles  o/"and  and , 
or,  to  fjieak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri- 
bute which  the  tclative  claufe  exprcllirs.  Both  ihe  par- 
ticles i/  and  and  3.rt  ulcd  to  link  or  join  conceptions 
together  ;  but  with  thii  ditterence,  that  (//has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  conceptions  it  connects  figure  in 
the  mini z% one ohjiil ;  whereas thcconteptionscoiinec- 
ted  by  and  are  Itill  conceived  feparatily  as  before.  To 
explain  ourlclvesby  an  example:  fuppofc  we  take  two 
words,  mar.  and  virtue,  which  denote  two  cillintt 
ideas  or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the 
particle  oj,  faying  man  oj  virtue  ;  ihc  mind  no  longer 
views  them  feparaely  as  figiiificant  o[  two  concepti- 
ons, but  of  one.  Take  the  lame  words,  andjoiu  thtin 
together  by  the  particle  and,  faying  man  and  virtue  : 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  m.m  and  virtue  arc  fiill 
viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  notice  is  only  given  chat 
they  arc  collaterally  conncCied. 

'I'his  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela- 
tive moditiestbe  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  whea 
the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  Inn  one 
conception,  the  relative  mufl  then  be  refolvcd  by  of, 
in  order  to  prefervc  this  unity  ofconcepttcn.  Bet  when 
the  relative  does  not  modify  the  antecedent  ;  that  is, 
when  its  clanfe  does  not  cxprefs  any  nec.Jfary  part  of  a 
complex  conception  ;  then  the  c'»i!ecpiioiis  or  ideas 
denoted  by  the  rettrtive  clauje  and  the  antecedent  majr 
be  viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  and  therefore  the  rela- 
tive may  be  refolved  into  the  correfponding  prepoii- 
tivc  prono'-in  and  the  particle  and. 

Tollate  thisreafoning  Ln  a  light  fomew-hat  different. 
As  every  relative  clauic,  which  cxprclfes  an  attribute 
that  is  711.1  applicable  to  a  luAo/ir  genus  orfpecics,  mtift 
ncceflarily  modify  hvac general tenn,  that  is,  rejh  i(Tn% 
fignification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  miift  belong  ei- 
ther lolhefiijel'ior  xo\\ie predicateol uprofoCn'ion  ,  it 
is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relative  claufe  is  a  iiece[<'arf 
part  of  that  fubjell  ot  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
ftnrds.  If  therefore  a  relative  claufe,  which  modifies, 
be  x.\ker\away  eitherfrom  the fui'jefl or ihc predicate c( 
a  fTO\}oUuon;ori(lhil conn eSI ion, in c-^ifcque;.ce  fwiicb 
it  modifies,  be  dijfohed  (which  is  always  done  whca 
the  relative  is  refolved  by  and)  ;  the  propofition  itfclf 
will  not  hold  true.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  lubj.-f}  or 
the />rir///f<7f^  becomes  then  too  general :  for,  in  the  one 
cafe,  fomething  is  predicated  cUsLwholegenus  or/}>ecies, 
which  can  be  predicated  only  of  fomc  individuals  of  thzl 
genus  or  fpecies  :  and  in  the  other,  igeneralfredicui- 
011  is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  applied. 
Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  "  All  men  who  tranfgrefs  the 
laws  are  deferving  of  punifliment ;"  ihefuijeSf  of  ihe 
propofition  is  expreffed  by  the  words,  "  all  men  who 
tranfgrefs  the  laws."  Take  the  claufe  of  the  relative 
"  who  tranfgrefs  the  laws" — away,  and  fay,  "  all 
men  are  defervingofpunifhment  ;"and  you  hare  a  pro- 
pofition  which  is  not  true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  of 
the  whole  fpecies  which  can  be  affirmed  only  of  fcvie 
individuals.  Retaining  now  the  claufe  of  the  relative, 
but  refolving  it  by  atid,  you  have  the  fame  propofition 
as  before  ;  and  together  with  it,  in  this  inAancc,  <//;?- 
ther  which  is  equally  falfc  :  — "  All  mcQ,  and  the)  tran  f- 
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grefs  ihe  hws,  are  defer\  iiig  ot  punilhmtnt  ;"that  is, 
"  aii  7>itn  art  dclcrving  of  puuilhuiciil,  aiiJ  all  7nen 
trangrcfs  ihc  laws." 

But  wlicii  the  attribute  cxprcflcd  by  the  claiifc  of 
the  relative  is  charactcri. lie  oithc^>v.7/jory/'f«tMoftIie 
antecedent,  and  confcquciuly  ap|licai)lc  to  fvcr^ //;<//:</- 
dual  which  that  gcniisor  ii)ccicscoini)rehends,therc- 
la(ive  claiifenuy  be  entirely  omitted  without  ajFcding 
the  truth  of  the  propofuion,.  which  is  already  as  gene- 
ral as  it  can  be.     As  ia  this  cafe  the  inipurt  ofihc  re- 
lative claufeis  not  n-jfrlflive  of  the  lignitication  of  the 
antecedent,  it  is  of  little  confequcnce  whether  the  at- 
.tribute be  reprtfcnttd  by  the  connective  part  i>f  the  re- 
lative, as  o/",  thcaiueccdent,  or  be  affirmed  to  btlongto 
the  antecedent  in  sfeparatc  ajfertion.  Thus  it  matters 
not  much,  whether  wc  fay,  <<  Man,  who  is  fubjed  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;''  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  analy  fis, — "  Man  afhe  iifub'j'.ii  to  death, 
ought  not  lo  be  too  mucli  elated  ;"  or,  forming  the 
relative  claiifc  into  a  fcparate  alicrtion,  and  connecting 
the  two  by  the  particle  and,  wc  fiy,   "  Man,  and  he 
is  fubjecl  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated." 
in  the  one  fentence,  imiccd,  the  nafun  is  implied uiAj' 
man  fnoiilJ  not  be  too  much  elated,  vii.  his  luiiig  fibjefl 
/3  .i(ath  :  in  the  other  /to  rcafon  is  .Uiigned  for  this  ;  we 
only  affirm  th.U  man  is  fiibjtd  to  death,  and  lik.wfi: 
that  he  Ihould  not  be  too  much  elated  :   but  as  bnth  af- 
firmations are  equally  true  and  evident,  ii  is  of  little 
confequence,  in  f^chacaic  as  this,  whether  the  rea/on 
o        upon  whi;h  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not. 
Condufion       S^-  From  the  whole  of  this  tedious  inveAigation,  we 
rcfpcainp   flatter  ourfelves  that  the  follow  iugconclufionsarcdedu- 
thcrclative  ccd  and  fulHciently  elbblilhed  :    ilf ,  That  {.htrelathe 
^rououn.    pronoun  contains  in  itfclf  the  united  powers  of  a  conmc- 
t'w!  iwiitiiothir  pi  o?ir,uii.  2dly,  That '/is  the  connec- 
tive of  which,  together  with  another/)ro/;o//«,  it  con- 
tains the  powers,  as  in  every  pollibleinftance  it  maybe 
rcfolved  into  thefe  con fli;uent  parts,  and  the  importoi 
iht  f.utsiice  in  which  it  has  place  retrain  unaltmd. 
3dly,  That  the  relative  clanfe  of  a  fentence  has  the  im- 
port of  an  aV''"'^/''^/'''""'''''  '"  the  ancient  languages, 
in  {.he ger:it!ve  cafe;  in  Englilli,  with  tlic  particle  of 
prefixed.  4thly  ,That  the  rcUlive pronoun  is  of  necejfarji, 
ufi  only  where  there  isa  deficiency  of  «;//Vif?/o:f/  orfub- 
(iantivei  to  denote  fomc  complex  attribut:,  by  which  WC 
want  to/;//;//  zgeneralterni  or  expreffion  ;  but  that  w  here 
fuch  adjc(51iveb  orfubllantivcs  exift  in language,w<  may 
ufe  the  relative  or  not  at  pkafure.     Anl^,  jthly,  That 
though,  in  cafes  where  the  relative  chuje  does  not  li- 
mit a  general  term,  the  relative /ro/zc;//;  may,  without 
violating  truth,  be  analy  fed  by  ^«(^  ;  yet  fuch  auaiyfis 
is  never  proper,  as  it  gives  tu)0  predicat;s  to  the  fame 
fubjed,  which,  in  the  original  propofiiion,  tad  but 
CMi  predicate. 

52.  If  the  claufe  of  ihe  relative  be  equivalent  to  an 
adjeiSlive,  as  in  every  infiance  it  (eems  to  be,  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
relative  flicald  agree  with  its  antecedent  in^r«./i^r,/;«///- 
ier,  and  cafe.  They  do  agree  for  the  mod  part  in 
genderz-R^  number  ;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  bccaufe 
ihe  very  intention  of  introducing  a  relative  into  lan- 


guage is  to  repre^fent  the  antecedent  in  a  diffe^ni  cuf;. 
Whenever  we  have  occdiiowionCrAfub/fantiveoruoun 
in  a  claufe  of  a  fci-.tenct,  and  afterwards  to  cxpnfs  by 
another  claufe,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  of 
the  objeii  denoted  by  thM J'u:'Jla/jtive,\vc  then  employ 
l\\t  relative  pronoun.  Now  it  feldom  happens  that  the 
two  clauftsi»<///;/'/  of  the  fame  regimen ;  and  hence  the 
cafe  o(\.)\e,reliitive  1%  o{\.ci\ncce(farily  different  from  that 
of  the  antecedent,  as  the  cafe  of  eac!)  mull  be  accom- 
modated 10  the  cLufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 
cannot  fay, "Deus^'///colimusbonuse(t;"  But,  "  Deus 
j//f///colimus  bonus  eft  ;"  becaufe  the  regimen  of  the 
\crb  coio  is  always  the  accufative. 

This  fltowsthe  nccclaiy  of  introdueingarelative  in-  -vv-iiv'the 
to  thofe  1  mgtiages  which  give  inflexions  to  their  nouns,  rcUtivc  U 
\\'cre  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  nmre  ufe- 
would  be  little  occalion  for  a  relative  ;  and  accordingly  fulin  the 
inKnglilh  iiisoftcnomitted.  Examples  arc  frequent  in  IcamcJ 

our  bell  authors.  Suffice  it  to  quote  thcfoUowinE.         lai'suig" 

'  "  than  m  the 

"  For  1  have  bufimfi  •uimili  cmplty  8n  age."  Euglifh- 

'Jant  Slioret 
"  I  had  fcvcral  men  JhJ  in  mjr  fliip  of  calentures." 

Sio//«. 
"  Thcjr  -who  aiRcl  to  gucfs  it  the  iilij<fl  itiy  cannot  fet." 

Solingireke. 

We  are  not  iJinorant  tba;  our  moft  eminent  gramma- 
rians confidcr  fuch  exprclliops  as  chargeable  with  im- 
propriety :  and  wc  are  far  from  recommending  them 
in  any  dignified  or  folcmn  coinpofition.  But  in  the 
inftances  adduced  there  is  not  the  Imallell  degree  of 
olfcuritj ;  at  Icall  there  is  none  occafioiicd  by  the  omif- 
fioi!  of  the  relati-je.  The  reafon  fcems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  can  cafily,  by  an  tfibrt  of  its  own,  make  ihe  ante- 
cedent m\nc,i]vi\  witii  the  one  claufe,  and  then  with  the 
other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid — "1  have  brfiufs  would 
employ  an  age  ;"  the  mind  can,  w  ithout  any  diliiculty, 
as  the  word  bufinels  has  no  inflexions,  confider  it  firlt 
as  the  objeftive  cafe  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi- 
native to  'iUould  employ  :  but  this  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination 
of  the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  iis  cafes. 

53.  Both  in  the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 
the  relative  has  dit{ercnt_/'or///j,  correfponding  to  the 
different  gender]  of  nouns ;  and  by  thefe  it  gives  notice 
whether  it  is  applied  to  perfons,  or  to  thinps  vithout  life. 
Thus  in  the  Englilh  langu;'.ge  wc  fay.  The  man  or  the 
•aornanliHO'Jient  to  Rome  ;  The  tkke  hhilh  flands  on 
yonder  plain.  It  admits  likewifc,  when  applied  to  males 
or  females,  a  variation  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
perfonal pronouns.  Thus  we  fay.  The  man  11  HcsKbo'A  is 
now  before  me;  The  man  or  v)oma>i  h  hom  1  fnwyefiei- 
day  :  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  diftinclion  (  n  ) ; 
as  we  fay  the  tree  n  hich  Jfiw,  as  nell  as  the  tree  11  n/cH 
Jtands  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  languages  the  rela- 
tive admits  not  of  any  diftindtion  to  denote  numbei-  :  . 
for  wc  fay,  The  max  or  the  me.\-  who  came  yejlerday  ; 
The MA.\  or  the  mes  of  vth'^m  Ifpcak. 

54.  In  Englilh  the  word  that,  which  by'fome  has  .j.j^^'^^jj^ 

heencalleii  a demonJlralivepro>ioun,hy  others  tiproiion.i-  ,1,^,  yftc 

nal  article,  and  by  us  a  definite  art:cle,  is  often  ufcd  in-  fuppli«sth« 

Head  of  the  relative,  as  in^he  following  examples:  place  of 

"  He  *'"*  P"""" 
noun. 


(n)  "  Whofe  is  by  fomc  authors  made  the  poffeflivc  cafe  oi-jthich,  and  applied  to  things  as  well  as  pcrfons 
1  jhink,  improperly."    Lowth. 
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"  He  is  the  fame  man  ti^it  I  fa\y  ycAerday  : — He  was 
the  ablefl  ijriiice  t/:at  ever  filled  a  tlirone."  With 
rcard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acccp^ation  of 
the  word  that  depends,  we  oftcr  the  following  con- 
jeiftiire. 

In  tnglifli,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange- 
ment of  the  language,  occafioned  by  the  want  of  i;i- 
flcxionsand  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  of  a 
fentcnceisalmoilunifornilydctern'.intd, and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  tlic  words.  The 
adjefti-ji;  is  almoft  always  placed  in  appofition  with  its 
Jubftantivt,  and  the  iiomir.athe\i\\.\\  its  v:ib.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habitof  connedling  in  idea 
any  kind  of  vjcrd  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  ujid  to 
parid ;  and  is  naturally  led  toconfider  evu-j  -word  l\\il 
flands  infucha  place  as  belonging  to  fiith  a  clafs.  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive //;a/  palfcs  into 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun ;  as  in  thofe  inllances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  was 
iiaiural  to  confidcr  it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfelf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  th^s,  or  any 
other  definitive  whatever.  In  fucli  cxprcluons  as  the 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  the 
claufc  of  the  definitive  that,  which  we  now  call  the 
relative  claufe,  was  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  raojifying 
circumllance  in  the  following  mamur:  "  The  book 
(1  read  that)  is  elegant ;"  where  the  fpcakcr,  finding 
the  word  hook  too  general  for  his  purpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  reftritt  i(,  or  to  ct  nfine  liis  affir- 
mation to  that  particular  book  which  be  is  then  read- 
ing. We  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  fuch  an  exprcfTion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  the  rela- 
tive :  fo  that  the  cxprellion  would  run  thus,  "  The 
book  that  I  read  is  elegant  :"  which  would  be  conli- 
dered  as  precifely  equivalent  to  "  The  book  -which  I 
read  is  elegant."  This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirm- 
ed by  a  fiuiilar  ufe  of  the  article  in  Grtck,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  a  definitive  like  the  Knglilh  the, 
is  often  ufed  iiiftca'i  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Num- 
berlefs  exiniplcs  may  be  fo  in.l  in  Hcwe'-and  Herodotus, 
cfpcci.'illy  in  the  laiur,  \\  ho  ftldom  iifcs  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  relative.  We  fliall  produce  one  in- 
ilancc  from  each. 

Eiviat  ArfiiJ-ui  Ay«jai,«»OF«  TON  Trt^t  'rartrai 
Zft'Ctv*))^*  T0ifi,*9-j  J'tetu~riffi,  Iliad  \.  85, 

Ofxiiifft  -yx^  /uLtyA>.ot7i  xxTttyitrt  (  A^hrxtn/cil.'j  J'tyta 
4Ti«  xfttTie-hiti  i'^u9i7t  TOT2  m   r^ttt  5cX«r  9itT«/, 

Herod,  CiU. 
J  J.  We  have  faid  that  \.\\e  interrogative  pronouns,  as 
they  are  called,  who,  which,  what,  are  intimately  con- 
nedicd  witii  relatives ;  wenow  afiirm,  that  ihttvjo  firfl 
of  thefc  Words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
/<?// con  tains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  odreUtiveixii 
definitive.  With  refpctt  to  cafes,  number,  andgender, 
the  words  Wjoand  which, when  employed  as  i.Jerroga- 
tives,  differ  not  from  the  fame  words  wlien  employed 
as  relatives ;  and  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  without  which 
fcience  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fubjecl  of  language, 
that  ihc/j/z/f  TOort/ has  always  the  fame  radical  import 
in  whatever  different  (ituaiions  it  may  be  placed.  To 
underftand  this,  it  isneceiEiry  toobferve,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propenfitytocommuuicatc  their  thoughts 
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in  the  feweft  words  poflible:  hence  it  follows^ that  words 
arc  often  omitted  which  are  neceilary  to  complete  the 
conftrudlion  of  the  fentcncc  ;  and  this  no  where  hap- 
j>ens  more  frequently  than  in  tlie  ufcof  wA»  and  which... 
In  fcntenccs  where  thefe  words  arc  confeffcdly  rr/a- 
tives,  we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 

"   IVit  deals  ray  purfe,  fteals  trafh."  Sbah/feart. 

"  Which  ii/io  would  learo,  as  foon  may  tell  the  lands." 

DrjJtM. 
Qui  Bj-vium  nitn  oJit,  amet  tua  sarmma,  Mjtvl.         Virg, 

That  is,  "  He  who  Heals  my  purfe,  See.  ;"  "  Whicii 
he  who  wouldlearn  as  foon,&c.;"'  and  "  lUe  qui  Bavium 
non  odit,"  Hcc.  Such  abbreviations  occafion  no  obfcuri- 
ty,  becaufe  from  previous  circurallauccs  the  hearer 
knows  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr  and  theperfons  to  whoia 
he  refers.  But  it  is  not  with  refpea  to  the  ri;/(7/;rtrand 
antec.-dent  only  that  fuch  abbreviations  have  place  :  in 
fentencesof  a  different  form,  whole  claufes  are  fomc- 
times  omiticii,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeakcr  is 
made  fufiicicntly  plain.  Thus  when  king  lUchard  111. 
having  loft  his  horfc  in  battle,  exclaims, 

"  A  horfc  !  a  horfc !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !" 
there  is  no  complete  thought  expnjfed ;  but  the  cir- 
ciim (lances  in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  thoCe 
i.bout  liim  eoundcrllaud  that  he  wanted  a  borje.     Ac- 
cordingly Cateflty  anfwers  him, 

"  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horfe." 

In  like  manner  when  a  pcrfon  afks  a  queftion,  his 
cxpreflion  is  frequently  incomplete  ;  but  the  tone  of 
his  vi'ice,  or  foine  other  circumftancc,  enables  us  to 
afcertain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,if  wc  pleafe,  the 
words  that  are  omitted.   Thus  when  it  is  faid,  Anfe- 
cijli?  liotliiiig  more  Xiexpreffed  than.  Ij you  did  it  (the 
Lalin  an  being  nothing  tile  but  tnc  Greek  «,  //);  but 
fome  circuuiftancc  enables  the  perfon  who  hears  it  to 
know  that  the  meaning  is,  "  Say  if  you  did  it."    Let 
us  apply   thefe  obicrvations   to    the    words  who  and 
which.    If  thefe  words  be  relatives,  and  if  our  analyfis 
of  tlie  relative  be  jull,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete 
nuaning  can  be  contained  in  tlic  claufc,    "  Who  is 
your  princ  pal  friend  ?"for  that  claufc  contains  nothing 
more  than  tlie  circui.iflance  of^c'/'/i^)o//r/>r///c/y>a// ;■;>«</ 
predicated   e/  fome  nnkno-.vn  ptrk>n  ;  "of  he  is  your 
priiicip,il  friend."  That  t.'iis  is  i.idced  the  cafe,  every 
man  may  be  convinced,  by  af^ing  himfelf  what  he  Are'mer  I 
means  by  the  interrogative  who  in  fuch  a  fentence  ;  rcbti^l"  ' 
for  he  will  find  it  impolliblc  to  affix  to  it  auM  meaning  and 
without  fupplying  an  antecedent  clanje,  by  which  that 
which  \'^  called  3.n  interrogative  will  be  immediately 
converted  into  the /v/rt.'/tii-/>ro//5.v7/.  The  cuftom,  how- 
ever, of  language,  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
the  relative  claufe  is  uttered,  intimates,  without  the 
help  of  the  antecedent,  thewilh  of  the  fpeakcr  to  be  in- 
formed  by  the  perfon  addrclFcd  of  the  name  and  de- 
lignation  of  his  principal  friend  ;   and  we  know  that 
the  fentence  when  completed  is,  "  Tell  methe  nameand 
defgnation  cf  the  perfon  who  is  your  principal  friend." 
Again,  when  the  prophet  fays,    "  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah  ?"  he  utters  hm  pa-rot  i  fentence,  which  when 
completed  will  run  thus  :   "  Defcribe  the  perfon  who 
cometh  from   Edom  (this  is  that  ferfon),  wiih  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrali."     He  C-es  a  perfon  comin^ 
from  Edom,  of  whole  name  and  dcliguation  he  is  ig- 
norant ;  hecalli  upon  fome  one  for  inCurmation  con- 
cerning- 
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ccnung  thcfc  panicuhrs  ;  aud  tliat  ilierc  may  be  no 
iiiillakc,  he  dd'cribcs  the  unknown  pcrfon  as  having 
dyed  garments  from  Dozrah  ;  bnt  left  even  that  defcrip- 
tiori  Ihould  not  be  fufRciciitly  accurate,  he  iluows  in 
the  dctiiiitivc  claufc,  this  is  that  perfo",  pointing  at 
him,  we  may  fupjxjfc,  with  his  fir.ger. — Which,  ufcd 
as  an  interrogative,  indicates  a  wilii  of  knowing  a  par- 
ticular pcrfon  or  thing  out  of  more  than  one  mention- 
ed ;  as,  "Which  of  the  two  did  it  ?"  that  is,  '«  Tell  v.: 
the  one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?"  for  in  old  Englifa 
v'hich  as  a  relatire  is  often  ufcd,  where  in  modern 
tnglifli  wc  Ihould  fay  who  ;  and  that  mode  of  fpeech 
»s  llill  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  uniittcd,  and 
tiie  relative  clanfe  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a  wifh 
as  that  before  us.  IVhat  includes  in  ilfclf  the  fignifica- 
tioii  of  a  dffnitive  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  "  from 
'j/h-tt  has  gone  before,  ivhat  follows  may  ealily  be 
guelfcd  ;"  where  tlic  word  what  is  equivalent  to  that 
•which.  When  therefore  we  fay,  "  What  rude  fellow 
is  that?"  our  meaning  is,  "  De/cribe  that /xfr/on  who 
is  that  rude  fellow."  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  words  called  interrogaiives  are  merely 
relative  pronouns  ;  and  that  theinierrogativey(r«/?//c.'; 
are  relative  claufes  uttered  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to 
enable  the  hearer  to  fupply  the  antecedents  necefl'ary 
10  complete  the  meaning. 

56.Toconclude:  We  have  feen  that  SUBSTANTIVES 
ire  chhtr  primary  or  fecondary  \  or,  in  other  words, 
NOUNS  or  PRONOUNS.  NouNS  Acnnlc  fubjiances ,  and 
ihofc  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abjlraCi.  They  more- 
over denote  things  i\\.\\.tr  general,  or  fpecial,  or  parti- 
cular ;  and  a  general  or  fpecific  name  is  made  to  denote 
an  individual  hy  means  of  words  called  articles  or  de- 
finitives. Pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns, 
and  3re  chhcr  prepo/itive  or  JiibJun^Iive.  The  prepo- 
sitive is  diftinguilhed  into  //irt'ir  orders,  called  the 
fi'rJI,the/econd,  and  the  third ^erCon.  The  subjunc- 
tive, othcrwifc  called  the  relative,  includes  the 
powers  of  all  thofc  three,  having  fuper added  as  of  its 
own  the  peculiar  force  of  a  conntfiive. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

0/"  V  E  R  B  s. 

57.  The  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
are  commonly  aWeil/ubftantives  primary  or  fecondary, 
and  definitives ;  bccaufe  nouns  are  fignificantotyj/^y/a/;- 
ces;  pronouns  irtthc  {i\h{tmneso( nouns ;  and  the ar- 
ticle  fcrves  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  noun,  and  to 
determine  whether  on  any  occalion  it  be  fignificant  of  a 
whole  cla/j  of  fiibftances,  or  only  oi  oneindividt/al.  But 
rr         fubftanccs  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  on  ac- 
SubiUnces  count  of  their  various  qualities  or  attributes  ;  forthrir 
of  import-  internal  texture  is  a  thing  of  which  wc  are  profoundly 
ance  only    jg^orant,  and  with  which  we  have  nomsnnerof  con- 
tor  their     gjrn^  Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vegc- 
attri'buVes"^  tables  arc  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  wholefome  food  ; 
whilll  others  arc  unpleafant  and  poifonous.  The  for- 
mer kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  aitti- 
but<.s  ;  and  they  are  the  qualities  or  atlribiites  oi  x\\c\a.l- 
ur  that  make  them  w.irthlefs  or  hurtful.    A  horfe  is 
ftrong,  and  fwift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.     It  is 
for  his  Jlrength,  fwiftnc/s,  and  docility,  that  he  is  the 
Jnoft  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.     One  man  is  brave. 
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another  learned,  and  another  eloquent ;  and  by  poflcf- 
lingthcfe  dJtfcrcuty.va//V/fj  or  attributes,  each  is  fitted 
for  a  different  ftation  in  fociety.   It  is  plain  therefore,  g 

that  ill  con  rem  plating  fubf.ances,  our  attention  nuifl  be  There  is  a 
p:  incipally  bellowed  upon  their  qualities,  and  that  the  cbfs  of 
words  which  fcrve  to  denote  thefe  qualities  mull  be  an  words  eall- 
cffciuial  part  of  language.     Such  words  art  in  general  '^^  *""- 
called  attributives ;  and  arc  of  three  forts,  I'crbs,  Par-  II"'"''^' 
tiapUs,in<Udj.aives.  JrVJlt'- 

58.  Of  all    the  condjiuent  parts  of  fpcerli  none  ,/,,7,/„^  jq^ 
has  given  the  granniarians  greater  trouble  liian  the  aJjcaivei, 
VERB.     The  vaft   variety  of  circuniltanccs  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  »iord, throws  very  confidcrablc 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  10  analyfc         . 
it  and  afcertain  its  nature  ;  at  the  fame  lintc,  that  by  The  diffi- 
its  caiincnt  ufe  in  language,  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  at-  cLJty  of  sf- 
tcntion  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it.     'l"o  the  dif-  pertaining 
cufllon  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whole  notions  of  this  'f*^,"*""^? 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  have  been  generally  ''''"'=*"''• 
adopted  by  the  fubfequent  writers  on  grammar,  has 
dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  many  excellent  obfcrvitions, mixed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  fcvcral  errors.    We  h.ive  already 
obferved,  that  1:0  man  is  ignorant  when  he  ulcs  what  is 
called  a  verb 3.ndi  when  inoun.  Every  fchool  boy  knows 
that  the  words  is,  loveth,  walketh,  stanpeth, 
in  Engiijb;  and  est,amat,amatur,/\mbulat,stat, 
inLatin,  are  verbs  :  hekncwsl'kcwifc  that  they  are 
of  different  iit.-ds  -,  that  fomc  of  them  are  laid  to  be 
aiiive,   ioxwc  paffive,  and  Sarsst  nutter.     But  it  Ihould 
feem,  that  the  firflobjeft  of  our  invtliigation  ought  to 
be  the  ihamderifiic oi\\\c  vcrb,or  that  which  all  thife 
words  have   in  c<jmvnn,  and  which  conliitutcs  them 
VRRBS,  dillinguifliing  them  from  every  other  Jpecies  oj         « 
■words.     Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  (lightelt  attention.  The  cha- 
that  every  vtrh,^\\t\.\st.r ailive,pajfive,orneuter,rswj  ra(5teri{lic 
be  relolved  into  the  fubflantivt-verb  is,  and  another  "f  the  verb 
attributive  :  for  loveth  is  of  the  fame  import  with  is 
loving;  WAIKETH,  with  iswaliing  ;  and  AMAT,  with 
A.MANS  est.   Hut  living.  Walking,  andAMANS,  are  not 
verbs:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  cAa/'rifltY////f  of  the 
verb,  that  which  conjlitutei  it  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
cxprelfed  by  other  words,  mull  be  that  which  is  lig- 
nificd  by  the  word  is  ;  and  to  us  that  appears  to  be 
ncithtr  more  nor  lefs  than  ajfertion. 

Assert  ION  therefore,  or  predi  cat  ion,  is  certain- 
ly the  very  essence  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of 
itsofHce,  andf/ia//'ar/(!;//)-,which  cannnot  bedifcharg- 
edby  other  kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumllance 
which  the  verb  includes,  finh  as  attribute,  inode,  tin^e, 
&c.  it  may  be  polfiblf  to  exprefs  hy  adjcBives , participles, 
and  adverbs,  but  without  a  I'fr^  it  is  impofliblc  to  predi- 
c<.Yc,to  affirm  or  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing. 
TheoiKcc  of  the  vERB-,then,  whenflriptof  allacc/f/fw- 
tal  circumftances,  fctnis  to  be  merely  this,  "  To  join 
together  the  fubjecl  and  predicate  of  a  propofition  ;" 
its  powers  arc  analogous  to  ihofe  of  the  fign  -j-  in 
Algebra,  which  docs  not  alfcft  the  feparate  value  of 
the  quan[it;ts  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  coalefcence.  To  explain  by  an  ex- 
amplf  :Whcn  wefay,C/ci'/-o  eloquens ,LicerowiJe  \  thefc 
are  impcrfed  lintences,ihough  they  denote  a  fubftance 
and  an  attribute.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  want  an 
a^'ettion,  to  fhow  that  fuch  an  attiibute  appertains  to 
fuch  a  fubftance,    £ut  when  we  infert  the  word  was, 
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wcjoin  the  fubftancc  and  attribute  together;  we  give 
notice  tliat  the  -wifdom  and  ehquencc  are  applied  to 
Cicero,  and  we  do  nothing  more  ;  we  neither  incrcale 
the  wifdom  nor  diminilh  it,  wc  neither  make  it 
real  nor  imaginary  ;  for  it  was  fuppofcd  in  all 
its  extent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  luije  ftood  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Wc  may  indeed  ufe  tlic  verb 
in  a  form  which  implies  not  an  ajjertion  only,  but  like- 
wile  an  attribute  ;  as  when  wc  fay  George  luriteth,  or 
George  walkcth  :  But  as  whitenej'i  or  any  other  particu- 
lar colour  is  not  of  the  e[fence  of  a  horfe,  an  animal 
which  is  foiuid  of  «//  colours  ;  fo  in  the  plirafes  quoted, 
the  attribute,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  elfeiice  of  the 
verb;  for  it  may  be  cquuUy  well  exprclTed  by  other 
Words  :  George  is  lurittng,  and  George  is  -jialking,  are 
phrafcs  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  writetk, 
and  George  vialketh. 

59.  In  rcfolving  every  verb,  wh ether  a(5Uve,  paffive, 
or  neuter^  into  the  fubltantivc-vcrb  is  and  another  at- 
tributive, we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  is  itfclf  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Hermei  has  given  a  meaning  which,  as  a  verb, 
it  does  not  admit.  Hcobferves,  tliat  before  any  thing 
can  be  the  fubjedl  of  a  propolition,  it  raufl  exiJI :  that 
all  cxillence  is  either  ab/'olute or  j  ualified,  mutabte  or  ;;«- 
mutable  :  that  the  word  is  can  by  itfclf  e.xprefs  abjhlute 
exijleiice,  butneverthe  qualified,  without  fubjoining  the 
particular  form  ;  and  that  it  ligniiies  both  jiiutable  and 
immutable  cxillence,  having  in  tlicfe  cafes  diflercnt 
meanings ;  altho'  the  fcntences  which  he  gives  ascxam- 
plcs  are  evidently  conflrufted  in  the  fame  manner  and 
confift  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpcech.  His  examples  are  : 
of  abfolute  cyJiHitncijli  is  ;  o(  qualified, 1&  is  an  atiimal ; 
o{  mutable,  This  orange  is  ripe  ;  of  immutable,  The  dia- 
meter ojthefquare  is  iucoinmeiifurahle  with  its  fide.  But 
i{ predication  be  the  elfence  of  verb,  all  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  fignitication  ;  for 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connexion  with  cxillence  of  any 
kind.  All  fuch  circumflances  arc  fuperadded  to  its 
verbal  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  we  inier 
fuch  circumftances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  objects  conc«rning  which  the  predication  is  made. 
When  wc  fay  "this  orange  is  ripe,"  we  do  in- 
deed mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  iiinu  at 
this  prefeitt\no]ifo(\uoa  10  pa  ft  and  future  lime  :  but  it 
is  not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  maturity,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ; 
for  had  we  faid,  oranges  arf.  ripe,  we  might  have  been 
properly alkcd.  When  zndivhere  are  theyripc  ?  although 
the  fame  verb  is  ufcd  in  both  fentenccs.  Even  in  the 
fentencc  "  B  is,"  abfolute  tx.\l\ence  (the  moll  limpleof 
M)  is  inferred,  and  not  exprejfed,  by  the  verb  ;  and  the 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  "  That 
when  one  utters  a  mzxV.  of  predication,  wc  naturally 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  yiw^A/n^  of  the 
fubjeft."  If  he  adds  no  y^c-cz/iV  predication,  as  B  is 
Vol.  VIII. 
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ROUND,  we  apply  to  B  tiie  moft  general  that  we  can  ; 
and  w  hat  other  Ipecits  is  fo  general  as  ixijUnce  ? 

That  the  idea  of  cxillence,  conlidcrcd  as  wz/r-^^/^  or 
immutable,  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfclf,  but  if 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  10  ictrning 
which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifeltly  troni 
this  :  That  if  a  perfon  be  fuppofcd  ignprant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilft  he  knows 
that  ot  IS  ;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propolitions,  G<,d  is 
happy,  and  this  man  is  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of 
exiltence  coufidcrcd  as  jn:,lable  ot immutable,  temporary 
or  eternal  (o).  His  conclulion  With  refpcct  to  thcfc 
modes  of  exiflence,  if  any  fuch  co:iclu(ion  be  drawn  at 
all,  mull  be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  Cfii/and  the  nature  of  man. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  polFibly  think  this  notioa 
of  verb  too  abflract  and  mttaphylical ;  yet  what  other 
circumflance  than  mere  predication  is  ellential  to  that 
fpccies  of  words  ?  Wcfay  ejfential ;  for  wc  arc  here  in- 
ijuiring,  not  what  is  expreil'cd  by  eiclx  individual  verb, 
but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  exprelTed  by  all  verbs, 
and  which  diftinguiflics  them  from  the  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
verb  \m'^X\t%,predtcation  alone  excepted, YRiy\ittyi^c%- 
cd  by  other  parts  of  Ipcech,  and  that  no  cthtr  part  orf 
fpetch  czn predicate  ;  then  we  think  oiu-felveswaiTanted 
to  affirm,  \\\U  fmple predication  is  the  effential  chara{}t<- 
rijlic  of  VERB,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a 
VERB,  and  that  nothing  is  fo  which  does  not  predicate. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  doclrinc  ^n  obj«c- 
very  different  from  this  has  been  lardy  maintained  by  tionto  our 
a  writer  of  dillingiuflied  abilities.     "  Wc  have  energy  theory, 
expreil'cd,"  fays  Dr  Gregory  (p),  "and  ofcourfc  a 
verb  conftituted,  without  animation,  wlien  wc  willi  or 
command  ;  without  command,  when  wc  atiirm  or  wifh ; 
without  wij/j,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  yet  in  all 
thcfe  cafes  we  have  equally  and  indifputably  a  verb." 

That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  verb,  is  indeed  in- 
difputable  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  indifputablc, 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  afiirmatian.  The  inge- 
nious auth  jr  has  given  no  diretl  example  of  a  wifh  or 
command  uttered  without  affirmation  i  and  a  feeling  or 
fcntimcnt  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language  :  but  he  has  given  a  fentencc  in  wliich  there 
are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirma- 
tion, but  a  very  ^Wmfuppofition.  If  ifuppojition  can 
be  exprelfcd  without  affirmation,  we  ffiall  very  readily 
allow  that  a  wi_^j  or  command  may  be  fo  exprelfcd  like- 
wife.  The  Doctor's  fuppolition  is  thus  exprelfcd  i 
"  Bad  any  punilhment  ever  overtaken  you  tor  your 
broken  vows  ;  were  but  one  of  your  teelh  growino- 
black,  or  even  were  but  i.ncof  your  nails  gi-owing  lels 
beautiful,  I  Ihould  believe  you."  It  is  almoll  lupcr- 
liuous  to  obierve,  ih:it  to  every  verb  not  in  tiic  infini- 
tive mode  there  mull  be  a  nominative,  and  to  evefy 
a^ive  verb  an  object,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  fentencc  in  which  fuch  verbs  are  found.  Thefe 
H  are 


(o)  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a  man  of  good  common 
fcnfc  tlxcfc  two  propofitions,  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  man  in  a  language  which  he  docs  not 
undcrlland.  Thus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy,  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  wiih  the  Latin 
tongue,  will  convey  no  notice  of  cxillence  conlidcrcd  as  mutable  or  immutable,  kc. 

(p)  TuEoKY  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs,  publillicd  in  Vol.  II.  of  iht  Tramactioss  of  th:  Rohal  Socitrr  of 
£dixbviigh. 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolboy  ;  the  rcafons  of 
them  Ihall  be  given  afterwards.  It  is  likcwife  unde- 
niable, that  in  tlic  fcntcncc  before  us,  the  nominative 
to  had  is  any  puiiijhmeiit ;  to  the  iirfl  Win,  one  of  your 
tcith :  and  to  the  fccond,  one  of  your  nails.  But  the 
fentcnce  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  I'e- 
vcral  ]iomi;iativcs  before  their  refpettivc  verbs,  is  evi- 
dently elliptical;  and  the  conjundion //"mull  be  fup- 
*e  plied,  as  well  to  complete  the  conllruction  as  to  make 
Anfwcred.  icnfe  of  the  paffagc.  If  any  punilhmcnt  had  ever 
overtaken  you  ;  ij  but  one  of  yeur  teeth  were  gi'ow- 
ing  black,  or  even  //'but  one  of  your  nails  were  grow- 
ing lefs  beautiful,  I  Ihould  believe  you."  Now  it  has 
lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that//',  though  called  a  cotij:ir:ffion,  is  in  fart 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with 
give ;  fo  that  we  may  fubllitute  the  one  for  the  other 
without  in  the  fmallcfl  degree  altering  the  fcnfe.  The 
fentence  will  then  run  thus  :  "  Give  any  punilhmenc 
had  ever  overtaken  you  ;  gizie  but  one  of  youi-  teeth 
were  growing  black,  &c.  I  fliould  believe  you."  It 
is  tlicreibre  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  were, 
when  the  fentence  is  completed,  cxprefs  no  affirma- 
tion ;  that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation  which  ih,y  denote,  that  the  fpcaker  fays  "  I 
Ihould  believe  you."  "  Any  punilhnient  had  ever  over- 
taken you,"  is  plainly  an  aff'irmation  ;  if,  give  that 
athrniation,  admit  its  truth,  "I  fliould  believe  you." 
But  it  cannot  be  fuppofc  J  that  had  and  were  change 
their  fignitications  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that 
by  being  removed  troni  tlie  ?niddie  to  the  beginning  o{ 
a.  claufe,  they  lofe  their  original  ijnport,  and  come  to  de- 
note fomething  entirely  different.  Were  this  the  cafe, 
every  attempt  to  afcertain  and  fix  the  general  prmci- 
ples  of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
to  arrell  the  courfc  of  time.  For  what  purpofe  then, 
it  may  be  alked,  if  the  verb  ah)ays  denotes  affirmation, 
is  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
clinic,  \\'\ic\\  fuppojitioii  is  implied  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
flance  ?  We  anfwer,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  c  ondit tonal  affirmation ;  th  at  when/?*  ch  af- 
firmation is  completely  exprcU'ed,  the  verb  is  not  removed 
to  the  beginning  ef  the  claufe  ;  and  tliac  fuch  aremo- 
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the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  deference  which  wc 
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willingly  pay  to  this  very  mallerly  writer,  we  arc  com 
pelled  reluttantly  to  differ  from  him,  and  ilill  to  think 
that  fnnple  predication  is  the  very  ejfence  of  the  wehb. 

Should  wc  be  reijiiired  to  exemplify  our  theory  by  Thcthcnr) 
language,  and  to  produce  inftances  of  this  iimpliticd  iticif  excm^ 
verb  in  pratlice,  we  might  anfwer,  that  the  not  being  I'lifieii; 
able  to  produce  fuch  infbuiccs  would  be  no  good  argu- 
ment againll  the  truth  of  our  prniciplcs.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumflanccs  by 
the  fame  word,  all  of  which  liowcver  are  not  effential  to 
diftinguifli  dic/pecies  to  which  tint  word  belongs  from 
the  oth.rfpicies  of  words  ;  and  it  is  tlie  nature  of  man 
to  infer  Troni  dilcourle  many  tilings  which  are  not 
a[lually  expreffed.  Perhaps,  however,  fomething  near- 
ly approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  oar  idea  of  a 
jimple  verb  will  be  found  in  the  following  propolition: 
"  The  three  angles  ot  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  t» 
two  right  angles."  What  other  office  tiie  verb  art-  here 
perforjns  than  funply  to  join  ihcfubjeit  awi  predicate, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  It  does  not  give  notice  of 
time  i  or  fuch  notice,  if  given,  is  animperfcdion  ;  for 
the  truth  of  the  proportion  is  independent  on  time. 
Neither  ought  it  to  imply  exijlence  ;  for  the  propolition 
would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a  triangle  nor  a 
right  angle  in  nature. 

This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  is  well  confidercd,  wc 
hope  will  be  found  jull  j  but  fliould  any  of  our  readers 
fufped  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  reqacfl  that  he  will  re- 
ftraia  his  cenfure  till  lie  has  examined  the  writings  of 
others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  fcvcral  pollures  of  his 
own-  mind  in  difcourfe  ;  for  meditation  may  perhaps 
fhow  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfe,  and  inquiry 
will  fatisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (c^).  fz 

60.  But  althou;;h  it  is  certain  that  ajfertion,  and  af-  The  great- 
fcrtion  only,  is  ejfential  to  the  verb,  yet  the  greater  part  '""part  of 
of  tliat  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs  '^"^^  J«- 
are  ul'ed  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  afertion  ;  "°I^  ^^  **" 
or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  co-  combined 
pula  and  the /)r<'<//ctf/i- of  a  propolition  :  thus,  he  liveth,he  with  an  aC. 
writefh,  he  walketh,  are  phrafesequivalentinallrefpcfts  firtion. 
to — he  is  living,  he  is  writing,  he  is  walking.     Now,  of 


tlKli 

if 


val  takes  place  only  wlie-.i  the  claufe  is  elliptical,  being     attributes,/oWi;  have  theireifence  in  tnotion,  aswalking t 
merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  lliow    fame  in  the  privation  of  motion,  as  refting  ;  and  others 


the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word  as  if,  de- 
manding the  trulhof  the  affirmation,  is  omitted  tor  the 
fakcof  difpatch.  This  is  evident ;  for  when  the  word 
requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  is  fupplied,  the 
verb  mull  be  reftored  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the, 
claufe.  Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contriv.nnces  to 
mark  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be  feen 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes.     Upon 


have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation,  as 
white  and  black.  But  all  motion  and  all  privation  of  mo' 
tion  imply  time  as  their  concomitant ;  and  a.fubjtance  may 
have  an  attribute  to-day  which  it  hiinotyejferday,  and 
will  not  have  to  morrow.  This  is  felf-evident ;  for  a 
min  may  be  at  reft  to-day  who  ye/lerday  was  walking, 
and  to  morrow  will  be  on  horfback  ;  and  a  fheet  of  pa- 
per may  have  been  while  yeilerday,  which  to-day  is 

Iback, 


((i_)  '•  Bciides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  m  .ny  others  that  are  made 
»\fe  of,  to  fignify  the  canneOion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propofitions  one  with  another.  The  mind  in 
communicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  docs  not  only  need  figns  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
alfo,  to  fhow  or  intimate  fome  particular  aUion  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does 
feveral  ways  ;  as  is  and  is  not  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying."  Locke  on  Human 
Vnderjlunding. 

"  Verbum  ell  pars  orationis  variabilis,  aliquid  de  re  alkpa  dici  feu  affirmari  fignificans.  Vulgaris  verbi  defi- 
nitio  ejl,  quod  fit  pars  orationis,  qus  agere,  pati,  aut  elfe  ligniticet.  Sed  noflra  accuratior,  magifqne  ex  ipfa 
verbi  cujufvis  natura  petita  videtur.  Caeterum  to  affirmari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  aecipimus,  pro  eo  quod  prsedicari 
Dialetiici  appellant,  quo  non  modo  affirmationes  flridius  fic  didas,  fed  negationes  ctiam  interrogatiouefquciii- 
cludunnir."     Ruddimanni  Crat/nnatica  Inflilutiones ;  fee  alfo  Dr  Beattie's  Theory  of  Language, 
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l>/ijck,  and  at  fome  future  lime  will  be  of  a  different  co- 
lour. As,  therefore,  all  motions  and  iheir /irivaiio/t,  im- 
ply ^////f;  znd^S3pro/>ofition  mnyhctrut; o»c tir»e,\vhich 
\^  not  irwc  3.1  another ;  all  verbs,  as  well  thofc  wliicli 
denote  boih  znattnbiit:  and  an  ajfertioii,  as  thofc  which 
denote  an  ajfirtion  only,  come  to  denote  time  alfo: 
Hence  the  origin  and  ufe  oi  tenfts,  which  arc  fo  many 
different  forms  alfigned  to  each  verb,  to  Ihow,  without 
imc ;  hciicc  altering  its  principal  fignification,  the  various  t  I  m  Es  in 
h.^origm  ^r],i(.ii  the  affertion  exprclTed  by  it  may  be  true.  VVhc- 
•f  tcnks.  jj^^^  ihefe  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  ejfi-7ilial  to  laii- 
gt/age,  it  is  vain  to  difputc.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  wc  arc  acquainted  ;  and  as  the 
ufe  of  the  verb  is  to  afRrm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutely  ncceffary  that  the  tit?it:,  when  fuch  or  fuch 
an  affirmatioa  is  true,  be  marked  by  tcnfa,  or  fome  other 
contrivance.  Concerning  tenfcs,  tjicrefore,  we  fhall 
throw  together  fome  obfervations  equally  applicable  to 
every  language,  after  premiling  a  general  remark  or  two 
whiehfcemnecefl'aryinorderto  proceed  with  precifion. 

61.  Time,  although  its  elFcnce  confifls  in  fucceHion 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  be  confidered  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts.  Tlierc 
is,  however,  one  grand  divifion  which  necelfarily  oc- 
curs, and  to  which  the  different  tenfn  oi  verbs  are  in 
all  langiiages  adapted. — Computing  from  fome  portion 
conceived  to  be  prifent,  alltivts  is  tit\\cr pafl  or  to  coriie. 

cnt,  or  fu-  Hence  the  tenfis  of  verbs  are  threefold  ;  fome  denoting 
^'"'^'"'^  tinicprefi/it,  io\x\c  time  pafl,  and  others  tine  future. 
''°  ^  Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  muff  be  ob- 
vious, that  all  its  parts  are  relative ;  i.  e.  that  no  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  afcertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
ilfelf,  but  only  by  refening  it  to  fome  other  portion, 
with  refpe<!:t  to  which  it  ispafl,  prefent,  or  to  come.  In 
this  rcfpecf. /;;«!?  is  ptrfeclly  analogous  10 /pace :  for  as 
xhe/pace  in  which  any  objeft  exifls,  cannot  be  defcri- 
bed  but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other  Jpaa  ;  fo 
neither  can  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  aftion  be  deter- 
mined but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other  time. 
When,  therefore,  we  would  mark  ihc  time  of  any  ac- 
tion or  event,  we  muft  prsvioully  fix  u^on/ome  point 
to  which  we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be  known, 
the  time  referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo  ;  but  if  the 
former  be  not  known,  neither  will  the  latter. 

Laftly,  in  contemplating  an  a^ion,we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  conlidcr  it  as  gon/g  on,  or  zi.finijhcd.  This 
diftinflion  is  likcwife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfes  of 
verbs.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  tenfes,  there  arc 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  ; — the  relation  which  the  fevcral  tenfes  have  to 
one  another  in  rcfpeftof //otc"  ;  and  the  notice  which  they 
give  of  an  aiftion's  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

62.  Having  premifed  thofe  remarks,  we  proceed 
nowtoihe/t''{/i'j  themfelves;  of  wjiich  Mr  Harris  has 
enumcraicd  no  fewer  than  twelve.  Of  this  enumera- 
tion we  can  by  no  means  approve  ;  for,  without  enter- 

ianshavc    ing  into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
:numcra-     more  obvious,  than  that  his  inceptive  present — / 
am  going  to  write — is  a  tuTURE  tense  ;  and  his  com- 
pletive PRESENr — /  have  written — a  past  tenfe. 
,,.  But,  as  was  before  obfervcdof  the  clarification  ojwords^ 

wc  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  ten- 
fes as  ihcy  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to 
afccrtain  their  nature  and  their  differences,  is  a  much 
more  ufeful  exercife,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work 
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of  this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eafilybe  done, 
new  and  hypothetical  theories  on  the  fubjccl:. 

It  has  been  already  obfervcd,  that  all  the  tenfes  muft 
necelfarily  mark  relative  time.  In  one  fenfe,  this  is  ex- 
trcmchr  obvious.  The  frcfent  tenfe  is  ufcd  in  contra- 
diilinclion  to  both  i\\c  pajt  z\\A  future,  and  marks  an 
attribute  or  aftion  as  exifting  in  neither.  The  pafl  and 
ihcfutt/re  are  in  like  manner  ufcd  in  contradiftinclion  to 
tlie  prefent ;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  adion  which  ex- 
ifts  not  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  has  exijied  fir- 
vitrly,  in  the  other  will  exiji  at  fome  time  coming.  But 
befides  this  relation  of  co;.'/ri»<//y7;//(f7/(i«fubfiftingamong 
the  tenfes,  there  is  another  o[ co-exi/lence,  as  we  may 
call  it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequeiice  to  attend — 
efpecially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent.  66 

63.ThcpRESENT  TENSErcfersnotonlytofomething  Of  the  pre- 
which  is  pa/}  or  future,  but  alfo  to  fomcthing  with '''" ''"^V 
which  the  attribute  or  aiflion  of  the  verb  is  contempo- 
rary.  This  reference  is  necelfarily  implied  in  its  very 
name ;  forwc  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  1%  prefent, 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  isfome- 
thing  elfe  with  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  rcafon  ^\r  Harris  and  others  have  given 
us  an  aori/loi'the prefent,  as  marking  prefent  time  ;/;</;- 
finitely  in  contradiftindion  to  other  prefents,  which 
have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  and  completive  pre- 
fents. For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  \%necejfarily  and  from  its  very  nature  per- 
icQXy  indefinite,  and  can  of  itfelfgive  notice  of  no/)/' ^- 
cife  or  determinate  portion  or/o/Vz/of  time  whatever.  A 
thing  may  have  bcen/>rif/J/:/_/f//>'jv<ir/^_^o,  may  be  pre- 
fent now,  or  at  3.r\y  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies 
the  relation  of  co-rx/Z/f/zc?  between  two  or  more  things ; 
but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumftancc,  it  cannot  in  a- 
nylaiiguage  rmrkiheparticularportionoftimein  which 
thofe  things  exiJi.  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tenfe  is 
indeed  nioft  clearly  feen  in  that  ufe  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harris  has  ftyled  it  the  aorift  of  the  prefent ;  that  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  ait 
adion  which  the  agent  is  accujlomed  frequently  to  per- 
form, or  to  exprefs  propofiiviis  of  which  the  truth  is  evin- 
ced by  general  experience  ;  asin  the  following  examples : 

"  Hypocrify the  only  evil  that  tvalli 

"  Invifible,  except  to  God  alone." 

"  /Id  fxnittndum  propcrat  yui  cila  judical  "  Ac. 
In  thefc  inftances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time 
pointed  out  :  the  propolitions  arc  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  aiitions,  therefore, 
of  walking  and  haftering  arc  cxprclfed  z^prefent,  it  is 
impoffible  from  the  exprejjlons  to  determine  any  prccife 
point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent. 

But  if  ihc  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  afked,  are  wc  to  afccrtain  the  particular  time 
which  is  intended  ?  We  anfwer,  it  is  to  be  afcertained, 
either  by  fating  the  aflion  of  the  verb  as  exijUng  in  fome 
time  already  known,  or  by  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 
fay, — "  Millions  of  fpiritual  crcatwes  xj^lk  the  earth 
unfeen," — the  propolition  is^.'^frrj/,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined.  But  if  we  add — "  both  when 
we  wake  and  when  wefieep," — the  time  is  by  this  addi- 
tion afcertained  and  fpecified  ;  for  if  the  //.7.f  when  men 
wake  indfieep  be  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 

walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo When  no  fpecifjing 

claufe  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  of  the 

prefent  tenfe,  it  is  very  commonly  determined  by  in- 
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fermcc'.  Thus,  if  one  ufc  fucli  an  cx4'rcirion  as-"  lie 
y/cf/j  while  I  am  fpeaking  to  him," — ihc  lime  ot  his 
jLfpi/ig  is  afccitaiiicd  \<y  the  fublcq.icnt  elaufc  of  the 
fciitcncc  ;  but  if  it  be  fiiJ  limply — "  he  llceps" — with- 
out aingniiig  any  data  from  wliicli  it  may  l)t  concliideJ 
•when  his  Aecping  is  frefcnt,  we  very  naturally  infer 
that  itisat  the  hijla/.twv  receive  the  h.Jormatioii  of  his 
flccping.  Siieh  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  lan- 
guage. The  mind  is  delirous  to  obtain  cowp/eti  in- 
iormaiion  t,ii  every  fiibjed  ;  and  therefore  frequently 
Jupplics  to  il/fJf  what  is  flit  exprej/ed  in  the  fpeccli  of 
otlicrs. 

Both  thefc  ways  of  afcertaining  the /r^f//^  time  of 


Chap.  IV. 

64.  After  having  faid  fo  nuich  of  the  preftut  ten/'e,        67 
we  lliall  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  ni-tiER-iMPER-  The  j.r*- 
tECT.     It  llatcs  an  attion  iit  rcfpecl  of  time,  as  pajl ;  •"■->"?«• 

and  in  refpeft  oi progrcfs,  as  iii:Jinijhid.     Lcgebam 1  ^'^^' 

was  reading  at  foi/ie pajl  time,  but  my  reading  was  then 
iiicomplHt  i  I  had  not  rinilhcd  the  /'66/t  or  the  Icttr.  \Vc 
mull  here  obferve,  liowever,  as  we  did  with  refpccl  to 
ihtpn-fc/it  tiitfe,  that  althoiigii  the prjftn -imp. ifUt re- 
preients  the  actiou  as  pajl,  it  docs  nut  inform  us  in  \\  hat 
prccife pi>itioii^^i piiji  time  ilic  unliniflied  action  was_fo- 
ing  on:  this  ciicumftance  mull  either  be  given  in  J'i- 
paratewords,  or  be  mferridhf  the  hearer.  If  one  fay 
limply — Lcgchuiii,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrcli'cs  his 


the/>ri/f«/ tenfc,  are  excellently  illuAiatcd  by  the  ufc     fpccch  will  conclude,  tiiat  the //mc of  his  r^dr/zz/jj  is/'i?// 
_r,i  A^..r...  i:-j..-  /-.     .    -i>.i.  -  r — 1:  _     with  rci'pcct  to  the/>/v/i'«/ /^'/f  of  hisy/>i?/7i(//;(^'.    But  if 

he  fay, — Legetam  a>:tequMmv:riiJii,  he  exprefsly  Hates 
the  ac'lion  of  reading  as  pajl  with  rcljiect  to  the  lii/ie  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  flace  where  the)  buih  are 
atthe  time  of/peaking.  I  he  lime  oi  l\\c  pruterimper- 
J'cf}  is  always  pajl  with  refpcd  to  the  prefent  iiijlant 
when  the  imperfefi  ii  nfej,  and  of  this  the  tcvfe  itfelt 
gives  notice  ;  bntit  may  alfo  be  pall  witii  refpcdttofonic 
ijther  time,  and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  wt  join  \.\\o pr.rtjr-imperfedi  together,  the  ex- 
preliion  will  llatc  the  co-exillencc  of  two  progrellivc 
actions,  boili  of  which  were  going  on  at  a  time  pajl  in 
V  ti^tdoi  iomc  det  ert/ii/i^tj  time  given  or fiippr,f:d."  Cum 
tu  fcribebas  ego  legebam  ;"  "  when  you  were  WTiiing 
1  was  reading."  Hence  the  praeter-impcrfeiil  has  by 
foine  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  prefent ;  a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  <:\^t/i/y;i»f/>' ap- 


ofthe  word /T^^/i/ as  applied  to  fpace.  Take  a  familiar 
example: — "  His  brother  and  he  were  prefjnt  when  I 
read  the  letter."  It  is  at  firfl  fight  evident  that  this 
exprellion  is  perfectly  indefinite.  But  if  it  be  faid — 
"  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  at  your  h'jiife  when  I 
read  the  letter," — the  place  of  artion  is  then  determi- 
ned, by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  fpace  w  hich  is 
known.  If  no  fuch  reference  be  made,  the  pe;  Ion  who 
hears  the  fpecch  uttered  mufl  either  remain  ignorant  of 
ihe place  intended,  or  he  nuili  alccrtain  it  to  himfelf  by 
inference  ;  and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  that  in 
which  the  fpeakcr  is  at  the  time  of  his  uttering  the  in- 
definite fentenee.  This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
inferences  are  not  often  made  without  fufHcieiit  foun- 
dation. Various  eircuniAances  may  allill  the  reader  or 
hearer  in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  mif- 
take.     He  may  have  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  orof  fome- 


thing  preceding  in  the  difcourfe,  and  a  number  of  other  plicablc  torhis  tenfe.  \\  hcnthc  pt  .tt^r-imperfei'f  ishy 
particulars,  tojullifyand  wanant  his  conclulion.  Thus,  the  conjunction  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentenee  with  a 
if  W'hcn  litting  by  a  large  tire,  one  pronounce  the  words    p/nfjuam-perfeSI,  ilie  two  tenles  exprefs  two  adions. 


— "  I  am  too  warm ;"  thofe  to  whom  he  addreiies  his 
fpecch  are  authorifed  to  conclude,  tluit  he  is  too  warm 
at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  uulefs  he  exprefsly  prevent  the 
drawing  of  that  conclulion  by  adding  Ibme  fiic;h  claufe 
as — "  when  I  wear  a  great  coat." 

It  is  flriclly  demonflrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  fact  dcmonflrated,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  prefent  time.     Yet  do  we  not  only  conceive  time  as 


ioth  prior  to  ihc  time  of  fpeaking ;  butthee/.vas  having 
cintinued  after  tjie  oZ/vr  WA^  finijhed.  Thus,  tneas 
fpeaking  of  the  dellruction  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after 
having  efcapcd  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  qiell  of  his  wife,  and  went  dircd- 
ly  to  his  own  houfc  ;  but  tliere,  continues  he,  "  irru^- 
;v//.zDanai,  ettertum  oiniic.'t'«i'^fl/</.-" — "  theGrceks 
kiid rtijhed  in,"  that  ailion  was  over  and  completed  be- 


prerentznAexijIing,  but  frequently  as  :-.v/i«./t:/ to  a  very  foreli>  a- rival;  but  thcadtof  "pollelfing  the  the  whole 
great  degree.  We  fpeak  not  only  of  the /Tif/i/;/ >/;//«///, 
or  the  prefent  day,  but  alfoof  theprefent  year,  and  even 
of  the  prefent  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time 
is  indeed  loofc  and  unphilofophical ;  but  it  is  futficieut 
for  the  ordinary  purpofcs  of  language.  To  exprefs 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ouglit  to  fay,  the  paffing  day, 
the  pajfngyear,  and  the  pajjing  century  ;  but  in  common 
difcourfe  we  denominate  any  portion  of  time  prefent,  in 
which  the  prefent  now  or  injiant  is  included,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  pafl,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  future.  From  the  very  nature  of  time 
thus  conceived  to  be  prefent,  the  tenfe  now  under  con- 
fideration  mullreprefcnt  the  action  of  the  verb  as  com- 
menced, and  not  finijhed :  for  as  time  is  in  continued 
fucceirion,  and  accompanies  every  adion  ;  when  any 
aflion  is  nit  commenced,  it  exifls  not  in  any  time,  though 
It  tnay  cxifl  hereafter  in  time  which  is  noiu  future ;  and 
when  it  i%  finijl^ed,  it  exills  no  longer  in  time  prefent, 
but  in  time  pajl.     Hence  the  abfurdity  of  introducing 


houfe,"  teuebant  Was  «•./  o-.'Cr,  but  ////  i.',ntin:iing.  (,% 

65.  But  it  is  necell'ary  that  the  verb  denote  actions  The  aorift 
which  were  complete  or  ptifli  in  pajl  time,  as  w  ell  as  fuid  prx- 
thofe  which  were  incomplet:  or  imperfeii.  For  this  pur-  ter-pcrfcA. 
pofe.  Creek  iwd  Engtifl?  verbs  have  an  aoriji,  aprater- 
perfeO,  and  3.  plujquam-ptrfell.     Of  thcfe  the  Latin 
lias  only  the  twolalt.     The  prater-pei  fed  in  that  lan- 
guage fuflains  a  twofold  cliaracler :  it  performs  the  of- 
fice of  the  Creek  and  Engltjh  aoriji,  as  well  as  of  the 
prater-perfiB  properly  fo  called;  that  is,  it  denotes  a 
finiflied  aiftion  at  fame  indefinite  pajl  time,  as  w  ell  as  at 
fbme  time  which  is  both  pajl  and  definite. 

In  attempting  to  analyfc  the  lignificalion  of  complex 
tirms,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  in 
their  lignification  a  variety  of  particulars,  it  is  of  gieat 
advantage  to  have  thcfe  p3rticularsyi'/iai-tf/c/)expreircd 
by  different  -words  in  another  language.  Now  the  F,n- 
glidi  has  rc'blved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  denominated  the  aoriji  and  the 


into  atheoryof  the/t'/;/^'/  x.i  inceptive  prefent  and  aw;;;-  prater-perJeSI,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 
fletive  prefent ;  for  thefc  terms  imply  each  a  dircftcon-  auxiliary  verbs,  exprciriiig  the  former  by  the  verb  did, 
iradidion.  aad  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.     In  examining  there- 

fore 
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fore  iht  aorift  axiA  pra^Hr-ptrJsd,  it  will  be  of  ufc  lo 
inquire  into  the  import  of  thejc  verbs. 

Z)/i/iseviclcntly  the«Jor;//of  the  verb  ta  do  ;  a  verb  of 
the  moft  general  ligailication^  as  it  denotes  a{fioii  of 
n/er}  kind.  It  cx^re&sihc  fimjhcd  pcformance  of  fame 
aOion,  the  completion  of  which  miift  of  courfe  have  ta- 
ken place  in  fonic  portion  of  pajl  linn.  "  /did  'jirite 
or /wro/f  (thefc  exprelRons  being  eqnivalcnt)  yclfcr- 
day,  a  month,  a  year  ago,"  &c.  But  the  import  of 
tiid  being  lb  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  d'.'terminate 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fome 
particular  adion  ;  and  this  addition,  how  ever  cxprell'ed 
is  to  be  conlidcred  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufativ: 
(afe,  governed  by  tiie  active  verb  did  ;  for  it  produces 
cxattly  the  ijimeeffefl.  'Eyfa\a,fcripfi,  I  didwuiTE  ; 
that  is,  "  ii/ome  paji  time  I  performed  the  aclion  of 
writing,  3.nd/i>!ijb(d it." 

The  verb  huvf,  which  is  included  in  the prgtter-per- 
fed,  is  plainly  a  verbof  the /iri^f«r/<?/;yJdenoting;'(i//'y- 
fion.  But  a  man  may  polFefs  one  thing  as  well  as  an- 
other ;  and  tha-efore  have  requires  liniitatio't,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  <//</ requires  it,  namely,  becaufe 
its  iigniti^ation  is  perjeEily  general.  Now  this limitu- 
tioti,  whatever  it  is,  muil  be  conceived  as  the  thing 
pojj'effid ;  and  in  inftances  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  : 
"  I  have  a  gold  watch,"  is,  "  \  polfefs  a  gold  watch." 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  have, 
when  ufcd  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  believe 
not  common,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
whimlical ;  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  ?  To  fuppofc  that  words  have  not  each  a  radical  and 
dstentiinate  fignitication,  is  to  luppofe  language  a  fub- 
jcct  Lncapable  of  philofophical  invclligation  ;  and  to 
luppofe,  with  Mr  Harris,  that  there  are  words  entirely 
devoid  oi  lignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridicu- 
lous. We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrafes, 
ytyftt^n  tamKmtfcripli  epijhiiim,  I H  ^'F.Vjrittctia  letter 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  "  I  polfefs  at  prcfcnt  the/- 
nijheda£lhn  of  \^Titing  a  letter."  Such  an  exprclfion 
may  found /'<i»yZ>  to  the  ear,  becaufe  it  is  ucitin  ufe :  b:il 
we  often  employ  exprclfions,  to  the preci/e  nnd  /roper 
meaning  of  w  Inch  we  do  not  attend  ;  and  if  the  above 
be  attentively  confidered,  however  aiikward  it  may  at 
firil  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either  impro- 
per or  abfurd. 

The  aorilt,  then,  we  conceive  toftate  an  adlion  as 
perj'crmedznifinijhediniome paji portion  tij time;  whilfl 
the  prater-perfe6i  reprcfcnts  the pa/l perj'ort/jar.ce  and 
completion  of  that  action  as  now  polFelfed.  And  here 
we  may  hazard  a  conjc«.1urc  why  have,  when  ufed  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  is  always  joined  with  a />^//  parti- 
ciple ;  whereas  (////is  joined  to  a  word  exprelfing  the 
Jimple  aHio'i  of  the  verb,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prefent 
infinitive.  Of  the  cxprclFion,  "  1  have  inurrts  a  let- 
tery-"  as  on:  part,  viz.  the  verb  have,  denotes  pre/ent 
time;  the  other  part,  viz.  written,  muft  denote  p  aft 
lime,  to  give  notice  that  the  aclion  is  performed  and 
finijhed.  Did,  on  the  other  hand,  implying/'a/?  time, 
has  nooccafiou  for  the  pujl  part  of  another  verb  to  give 
notice  of  this  circumllance  ;  for  <<  I  did  hritf.  a  let- 
ter" is  equivalent  to,  "  at  fome  pall  time  I  prrjormed 
and  finiHicd  the  Jimple  aSIian  oj  writing  a  letter." 


The  principal  diftinftion  in  praAice  betwecH  the 
aorift  znAprater-perJcfi  (for  the  difference  feems  little 
in  their  real  import)  conliftsin  the  time  by  which  the 
pcrformiiice  of  the  aftion  admits  of  being  ^'.^r/zcv/ar/j 
fpecitied.  T\\c pr,rter-perfj6t  is  always  joined  with  a 
portion  of  time  which  includes  the /tc/c/// wew  or /«- 
jiant ;  (or  oilitrwifc  it  could  not  lignify,  as  it  always 
does,  l\\e  prefent  p'.lfefion  oi  the.  fin  fliing  of  an  action. 
Butthe  aorifi,  which  liguilies  nofuchpolj'tfion,  is  as  om- 
ftantly  joined  with  a  i>ortion  of  pajl  time  which  ex- 
cludes the  prtfcnt  wsw  or  tnjiant.  Thus  we  fay,  "  I 
have  -written  a  letter  //;;/  day,  this  week,"  &c. ;  but, 
««  1  vjrote  a  \iLtter yejlerday,  lall  weck,"&c.;  and  to/«. 
terchange  thcfc  cxpreffions  of  time  in  Creek  and  Englijh 
where  the<j'.r;//and/>r*rfr-/fr/i-(?7  have  diffcrentforins, 
would  be  improper.  In  Latin, indeed,  where  they  have 
but  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear. 

66.  Befidesthe  tenfes  already  examined,  which  arc 
expreffive  oi paft  timt,  in  inofl  languages  the  verb  has 
anoihertcnfc  called  the/'//(/^»a»/-/>tfy<-f7,in  which  how- 
ever no  dilficuhy  occurs  to  detain  our  attention.  What 
the  prater-imperfed  is  to  the  prefent  t^n/e,  that  the 
plufquatn-pe'jed  \stot\st  prxter-perf. a .  The  verb /<ji 
by  which  it  is  refolved  in  Knglilh,  being  evidently  the 
pafl  time  of  have,  faflicieiuly  explains  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  other  tenfes  :  "  1  Ad// written  a  letter," 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe, "  \  popped :it  Coiaepajl  time 
the  finilhed  action  of  writing  a  letter." 

It  is  juflly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  the  imper- 
fcdand  plulquam-pcrfcctare  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
the  foiu-ccbot  much  elegant  expreifion  ;  and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  dillinguifti,  in  refpcdt  of  meanino- 
as  well  as  of  form,  thele  tenfes  from  each  other,  and 
theprasterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  iin- 
dcrlLand  far  lefs  to  iranllate,  any  good  clalfic  author. 

67.  Having  coniidtrtd  the  tenfes  which  imply /rr- 
/(■///  and  puji  lime,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine 

the  import  oi'tiiofe  which  arc  cxpreifivc  o(xi\r\.c  future. 
In  Latin  and  Engliih  there  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  of  which  thefirjl  reprcfents  an  attion  in  point  of 
/.■7/vf  as  not  yet  exij:ii:g,  but  as  about  to  exift  at  fome  pe- 
riod to  coiiie  ;  but  it  docs  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
aclion  into  vic\v.  The  tY/'fralFcrts  t\\c  juturityoi  an  ac- 
tion together  with  its  completion,  hcnbum,  "  I  fhall  be 
writing,"  denotes y/.'/.vre  time  and  incomplete  aBun  ; 
for  it  does  not  fay  whether  1  am  to  write  for  a  long  or 
for  a  Ihort  time,  or  whether  I  ^sWfir.iJh  what  1  promife 
to  begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which 
the  Greek  7  ei^u  correfponds,  is  an  i>uperfi£tfiit:ire,^\\d 
likewifcan  aoriji.  1  lie  futurity  of  any  aclion,  it  fliould 
feem,  may  alwaysbc  computed  from  the  time  of  fpeak- 
ing  :  for  every  aclion  mult  hefuture  with  rcfpect  to  the 
time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared  :  but  the  tnue  of 
its  futurity  may  be  more  prccifely  fpecificd  by  fixing 
on  fome  other  future  time  to  which  10  refer  it  :  "1 
ihall  be  writing  after  he  iliall  have  departed."  Shall 
or  viill  refers  to  future  time  ind-.fitiitjy  ;  and  -xritc  or 
vinting  refers  to  an  a<5lion  which  is  indeed  to  begi'i  and 
fofar  to  proceed,  butof  which  nothing  is  faid  concem- 
ingthe  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Icripfero, "  I  iliall  have  wTitten," 
isz  perfiiijuture  denoting  complete  acf  ion  :  forjhaildc- 
nottsjuturetiine  ;'wntten,fitiijhed  adion  ;  ind  have  pre- 
fent pojfej/ion.  So  that  the  mcaningof  the  whole  allcrtion 
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is  that"  at  fome  future  ptriod  of  limclfliall  polFcfsthc 
tinilhcd  adionot  writing.  Tlic  coi/./'/dioiioiihc  action, 
together  with  the  po]j^//ion  of  it,  is  always /«/«rf  with 
relpcdt  to  the  time  ot  ajfirtiort  ;  but,  with  rcfpctl  to 
fomcoMfrtiniccxpreiredorundcrflood,thec(3w//t7;o//of 
the  adion  is  to  hcpa/l :  Protiuttis  tefcrifturumjirbgavC' 
ro,"  you  proiiiifc  to  write  if  I  ihall  havcalked  you."  In 
this  ftntencc  the  adionof  a/king  \s  future  wiiji  relation 
10  the  time  of  proiiiifng,  but  it  is  paj]  with  relation 
to  that  oiiurititig.  Thistenfc  the  Latin grainmariain 
call  the  futurcot  i\\c  fubjuiiiiive  mode  ;  but  very  impro- 
perly. The  notice  which  it  communicates,  rclpccts  not 
ihc  power  or  ii/'ertr  of  atling,  \\hich,  as  will  be  fcen  by 
and  bye,  isthccharaftcrillicot/Zn;/ woiVf  ;  biitthcrtiff/ci/; 
ilfclf.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
tenfcs  of  the  indicative  mode;  (or  fcripfero  is,  in  every 
fenfe,  as  really  indicative  a  j'criham  or  Jcripturiii  ero. 

6S.  Thcfc  arc  all  tlic  tcnfes,  ciitntially  dilfcrcnt  from 
each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  modeoi 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquamtcd(R) ;  but 
as  there  arc  tcnfes  in  ihe  mode  cMcdJuij.inSfive,  which 
bear  ihe/ame  names  with  thole  already  examined,  and 
which  have  yet  a  different  import ,  it  will  be  ncceflary 
to  coiifider  them  before  we  d  ifmifs  the  fubjcft  oitenfes. 

Oi  modes  in  general  fomcthing  muH  be  faid  hereaf- 
ter ;  at  prefcnt  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  mode 
with  which  we  arc  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly 
diflinguiflied  by  the  name  adigncd  to  it  by  the  Latin 
grammarians.  They  call  it  \.\\c  fiib}tiii(iivc ,\t<:zdXi{t  it 
is  often  fubjoincd  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe- 
condary  claufe  of  a  fentcnce  :  but  the  mode  called  in- 
dicative frequently  appears  in  the  fame  circumltanccs. 
The  differences  between  thcfe  twomodcs  appears  tons 
to  confifl  in  this,  that  the  ;«(//Cii/;:'f  alferts  (omething 
direClly  concerning  the  aCiiun  ;  ihcfiibjundive,  fomc- 
thing concerning  the  power  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to 
perform  it  :  for  that  the  latter  averts  as  well  as  they'or- 
Tiier,  admits  not  of  dilpute. 

69.  The  prefenttenfeoilhcfubjunilivi  mode,  in  the 
learned  languages,  anfwcrstothe  Englilh  auxiliaries 
may  and  can.  Let  us  confider  thcfe  a  little. — May  is 
evidently  a  verb  of  ihe pre/ent  tenfe  denoting  liberty. 
When  I  aflcrt  that  I  may  write,  I  give  notice  that  "  I 
am  under  no  comptilfnn  to  ab/iain  from  writing ;"  that 
there  is  no  impediment/row  without  by  which  I  am 
reflrainedfrom  writing.  (Ttfnisalfoavcrbof  the  prefcnt 
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\.cr\ic,t\^rtffx\coi internal povxr or  Jhill.  "Ictfwwritc" 
is  equivalent  to — "  TIktc  is  nothing  in  my/elfwhich 
incapacitates  mc  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri- 
ting." This  verb  fecms  originally  to  have  denoted 
knew/edge  or/t///,and  to  have  been  atlcjwards  extended 
to  I'lgmiy  power  or  ability  oi  any  kind.  There  is  little 
doubt  ot  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Englilh  verb 
to  con,  which  ligniiies  to  know.  The  difference  between 
the  import  of  thcfe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  bell 
perceived  in  a  familiar  example.  Suppofe  we  fay  to 
one  of  our  tranicribers,  "  You  tnay  write  a  trcatilc  on 
grammar,"  to  which hereturns for anlXvcr"  1  cannot:" 
our  allerlion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write 
the  ireatife  ;  hisanfwer  implies,  thatheis«/;<(/'/(ror  «;;- 
Jhilledto  do  it.  We  may  conclude, then,  thatlhe/'rif- 
feiit  teufc  of  this  mode  contains  adeclaration  oi  pre/ent 
liberty,  ability,  or /kill ;  and  its  other  tcnfes  will  be  found 
to  have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities. 

The  obfervation  is  here  to  be  repeated  which  was 
enlarged  upon  undcrthe/'/c/i-;;/  of  the  indicative.  The 
liberty  or  ability  fignifitd  by  this  tcnfc  is  always  rcprc- 
fentcd  isprefent ;  but  the//mf  of  thisprcfencc  is  inde- 
finite, lino  particular  time  he  fpecified,\\Q  generally  re- 
fer it  to  tlie  time  oifpeaking  ;  but  another  point  may  be 
given  from  whicli  we  iU'c  to  compute.  "When  he 
Ihall  have  finifiied,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
pofe."  Here  the  liberty  oi  proceeding  is  flatedasprc- 
icnt,  not  at  the  time  oi  /'peaking,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
finijhing,  which  \%juture  to  the  time  of  fpcaking.  But 
though  the  liberty,  ability, or  Jkill,  denoted  by  tliis  tcnfc, 
be  reprefented  3.%  prefent,  the  aiHon  itfelj"\%  Itatcd  as 
contingent ;  for  it  is  not  nece[l'ary  that  a  man  iho\\\A per- 
form an  aftion  becaufc  he  has  the  ca/aa/[>' to  perform  it. 

From  this  idea  of  ilieprefent  of  the  conjunflive  fome 
of  its  moll  peculiar  ufcsfeem  capableof  bcingexplain- 
cd — And,  in  tlic  firfl  place,  it  appears  to  have  a  near 
aflinity  with  theyi//«rfof  the  indicative ;  infomuch  that 
in  many  inflances  they  may  be  ufed  promifcuoully. 
Without  materially  altering  the  cfTcft  of  the  expreflion, 
we  may  fay,  "  Dico  mc  fatturum  elfe  quas  imperet," or 
"qua:  impcrabit."  The  reafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may 
be,  that  with  rcfpcftto  us,  futurity  and  contingency  are 
in  moft  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  botli  being  involved  in 
equal  obfciirity  ;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  con- 
fequence  which  mode  of  expreilion  we  employ. 

Secondly,  Thcprefent  oftheconjunHive  isufedtodc- 

notc 


(r  )  On  this  point  we  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie "  It  will  perhaps 

occiu'  (fays  he),  that  there  are  two  Creektenfes  ,oi\yh\c\\  I  have  given  no  account ;  namely,  ihe /econd  aori/l,  znd 
the/econdjuture.  The  truth  is,  that  I  confider  them  as  unneceflary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplicd  by  ihe  fr/l  aorijf  and  ihe  Jirfl  future.  Some  grammarians  are  of 
opinion,  that  ihefirfi  aorif,  (\gn\fie%  time  pa  ft  ingeneral,and  ihefecond,  indefinite  l\mc  paj!;  and  ihailhcfirftfuture 
denolcsa  fitarer,  and  ihefecond  zmorc  remote  futurity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  mere  conjefture,  mifupportcd  by 
proof:  and  therefore  I  incline  rather  to  the  fcntiments  of  thole  who  teach,  tliat  ihefecond  future  and  ihefecond 
aorifl  have  nomeaning  different  from  the  Ar//  future  and  ihe  fir  ft  aorilt ;  and  that  thty  are  ihcj  refentini  iviper- 
feCt  of  fome  abfo'.ute  themeoilhe  verb,  and,  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufe,  happened  to  be  retained  for 
the  fake  of  variety  pcrliaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a/;-f/'i?r//£' and  _/;//«r^  lignification.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as 
thcfe  tenfcs  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not 
fcruplc  to  overlook  them  as  fupcrfluous." —  The  "Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

To  thefc  judicious  obfcrvations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirraa- 
tion  from  this  circumflance,  that  there  are  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  which  arc  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  polTible  modificatioji  of  future  time.  Oiihe  paulo-poft-juturuvtoiihe  Greeks  re  have 
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note  ihc  right  of  which  aperfou  is  polTcircd.  "  I  may 
or  1  can,  fell  this  book."  This  application,  which 
Drfricflliy  confidcrsas  they»r/wary  ligniticationof  the 
lenfe,  iscalily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately, 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one 
be  under  «o  ri.-///v(i///,citherextcrnalor  internal,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  performing  an  action,  he  has  furely  a 
right  to  perform  it. 

Thirdly,  Theprefeiit  ofthe/ulijunfUve  is  often  ufed 
tofignify<roOTW«/;(/or  re-qu^Jt  ;  as  when  one  fays, "  You 
may  give  my  compliments  to  fuch  a  perfon."  This  ufc 
of  the  tenfe  mider  confidcration  ftcras  to  have  arifcn 
from  a  dcfire  to  f.ftiin\\e  haijhin/sof  3.  command,  by 
avoiding  the  appca.ance  of  claiming  lupcriority.  When 


fubjundwe  of  the  verb  do;  for  it  is  nonfenfe  to  talk  of 
liberty,  with  refpe(fl  to  ihe  performana;  oi  in  aftion, 
which,  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  is  fuppofcd  to  ht  paft 
and  completed.  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrafe  ? 
We  are  pcrfuadcd  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  the 
wor  A /ay  or  ajjinn  is  undcrftood  :  "  I  may  (fay  that  I) 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  iu  my  time  ;"  for  li- 
berty or  contingency  can  relate  to  actions  only  as  they 
arc  conceived  to  be  prefcnt  ox  future.  1^ 

72.  Of  all  the  tcnfes,  the  moft  complex  is  the  pliif-  ^^'^  P  "•" 
quam-perfed  ot  this  mode.  It  combines  zpafi  and  a/7/-  S""""'?"^^" 
tiire  time  with  s.fiiiijhed  action.     It  may  beconlidered 
as  thc/i<?/?r/ra<.both  oiiheperjedfutare^nd  ofthepra' 
ter perjed  ofthc/nhjuiiiitve  :  foritreprcfent.san  a(!-tion. 


a  man  utters  the  above  fentcncc,  he  certainly  utters  >:o    future  and  contingent  at  lomc  pajl  time,  i.%fi/:iJhedbsJore 


74 
'he  prx- 


commaitd,  but  only  alfeiti  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpeaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a  favour.  This 
allertion,  however,  may  contaia  no  ne'Ji  inforjnattnn  ; 
and  therefore  the  perfon  addrt^fed,  rcfledhing  upon  the 
intenrion  ot'ihefpeaL-r  in  makingit,  infers  tliatitindi- 
cates  a  -w/h  to  de/ire  that  "  his  compliments  Ihoald 
be  made  tofucli  a  perfon." 

70.  Of  they/;i////;/7/»4'aswellasofthc//;(/;<r«//j':?,  the 
prtcter-inipeifn  is  evidently  the/xj/Z^/w/^ofthe/rt-yiv/f. 
jr-impcr-  As  the  latter  alferts  l.berty,  or  ability,  to  perform  fome 
■^-  aftion,  as  exiflinga^/>rt-y"c'«;,  the  former  alferts  the  fame 

liberty  or  ability  to  have  exifled  in  time  pajl ;  but  the 
precife  porti'Jit  of  time  part,  in  which  thefc  capacities 
exiiled,  muft  be  fpecifitd  by  other  words,  or  it  will 
remain  unknown.  Thus  in  the  following  fentcncc, 
"  Dixi  me  fadlurura  clfe  quse  imperaret,"  the  time  of 
imperaret  is  relerrcd  to  that  of  dixi  :  the  perfon  having 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofcd  to  have  had  it  at 
the  time  when  the  other  faid  that  he  would  obey.  This 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  ftates  the  adion  as  going 
en  and  incomplete  ;  and  alfo  isfuture  with  refpetit  to  the 
liberty  or  ability  to  perform  it.  It  is  rendersd  into 
Engiifh  by  the  verbs  could  or  might ;  of  which  \\\tfirji 
is  the  pail  time  of  can,  the  fecond  of  may. 

From  the  near  affinity  which  t\\t  prefent  oithcfib- 
junOive  has  to  the  future  of  th<;  indicative,  the  tenfe 
now  under  confideration  appears,  in  many  inftances,  as 
the  pall  time  of  the  latier  as  well  as  thcfonner.  Thus 
Dixi  me  faduruvi  qux  imperaret,  may  be  rendered  "  I- 
faid  that  I  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever 
he  f}7ould,  command." 

71 .  Of  the  prxt:r-perfe{l,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
xr-perfcA.  that  as  the  prefent  Hates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be 
performing  an  unfiuijhed  adion  ;  fo  this  tenfe  flates  him 
as  at  liberty  to  perform  an  action  conlidered  Asfinijbed. 
"  I  may  be  writing  a  lettcrwhcn  you  come,"  i.e.  "  I  am 
at  liberty  to  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come,"  "  I 
may  have  written^  letter  when  you  come,"  i.  e.  "  I  am 
tit  liberty  to  be  in  poffcjfon  of  the  fiuifbed  aflion  of  wri- 
ting a  letter  when  you  come." 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  expretlion  to  fay,  "  I  may 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time,"  when  he 
■who  fpeaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has  done 
the  thing  or  not.  In  that  cafe,  the  words  may  have 
done,  cannot  be  conlidered  as  the  frster-perfed  of  the 
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another  period fpccified ;  which  period  therefore,  tho* 
pafi  at  the  ^/wf  offjieiiking,  was  iifclfy«/«rt:  with  rcfpecl 
to  the  time  when  the  futurity  or  contingency  ot  the 
ailion  exifled.  "  Promiiilli  te  fcripturum  fuiife  ii  rogaf 
fern;"  "You  proinifed  that  you  would  \VTite,  if  I 
fhould  have  afked  you."  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  afking,  which  is  rcprefcnted  as  complete  and^- 
nijhed, is  itatcd  as  co-exijiing  witli  the /><»// pr^mije ;  but 
the  aliion  itfelfmnll  be  pojterior  to  that  promifc  :  it  is 
however  fuppofed  to  be  pafl  with  refpei5t  to  the  adion 
oi writing,  which  is  aUo  pojlenor  to  the  promife. 

73.  Before  we  dil'mifs  the  fubjcft  of  tenfes,  it  may  of  number 
not  be  improper  jufl  to  mention  number  and  perfn  ,-  for  and  perfon. 
thefe  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn- 

ed  languages,  and  in  many  tcnfes  even  of  the  Englijh 
verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  e[fentialio  the 
verb;  for  affirmation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  made 
by  you,  by  ate,  or  by  a  third  perfon,  or  whether  it  be 
made  by  one  man  or  by  a  thoufand.  The  mofl  that 
can  be  laid  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terminations  which  re- 
fpecl  the  number  md  perfon  o(  t^try  Jubjlantive,  that 
we  may  know  with  more  precilion,  in  a  complex  fcn- 
tence,cachparticularfubflancewit]i  its  attendant  verbal 
attributes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  yi-x  with  refpeft 
to  adjedivei.  They  have  terminations  which  vary  as 
they  refped  beings  7nale  or  fniale,  though  it  is  pafl 
difpute  thztfubjiances  alone  are  fufceptibleof/I-x.  \Vc 
therefore  pafs  overthefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as 
being  rather  among  the  elegancies  o( particular  langua- 
ges, and  therefore  to  be  learned  irom  the  particular 
gramviar  of  cich  tongue,  than  among  the  effentials  of 
language  ;  which  :feiitiali  alone  are  the  fubjetl  of  in- 
quiry in  a  treatife  on  univerfal  (grammar.  78 

74.  Belldes^v;yc•/,HK;«^(r^,and/>^ryl«,  in  every  tongue  Of  modes, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  verbs  are  fubjet't  to  ano- 
ther variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
Modes.     Oimodes,  zsoftenfes,  it  has  been  warmly  dif- 

putcd  whether  or  not  they  be  ellcntial  to  language. 
The  truth  fecms  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  the  verb 
abfolutily  necejfury  for  the  purpofe  ot  communicating 
tbought  is  the  indicative  mode  ;  for  all  the  others,  as 
has  been  wellobferved  by  Dr  Gregory,  arerefolvable, 
by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a  word  denoting'  the 
adion  of  the  piimary  verb,  into  circuitous  exprclfions 

which 


taken  no  notice,  becaiife  it  is  found  only  in  the  pajpvt  voice ;  to  which  if  it  were  necelTary ,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
wovild  be  ncccflary  in  all  voices,  as  a  man  may  be  about  to  a^  as  well  as  to  fuffer  immediately. 
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which  fidly  convfy  their  mfaning  (s).     But  fiich  cx- 

woulcl 
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preliions  c'miiivuaily  repeated  would  make  language 
very  prolix  and  wholly  liidiiimaLed  ;  for  which  rtaloii, 
the  import  ot  each  ot'ihc  comnioaly  rccciyed  modes  is 
a  lubject  worthy  of  the  philologilVs  invcltigation.    A- 
bout  the  irimbir  of  modes,  whctiicr  uccelfary  or  only 
expedient,  as  well  as  about  the  m/port  of  each,  the  wri- 
„j     tors  on  grammar  have  dirfercd  in  opinion.     Mr  HaiTis, 
opinions  »-  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  tliufe  writers,  has  cnu- 
bout  the       lueratcdyW/r  modci  ol  the  verb,  befides  the  iiijiinlhe ; 
vi/..  The  INDICATIVE  or  hecl.^rative./u  alj'':rt  wJjut 
w  e  think  certain  ;  the  potential  or  si;  hjunc  n  v  E,/»r 
fhi piirpof.  i  of  'Jihaliver  we thtnk  coiitiiigi-itt ;  the  inter- 
rogative, 'iubiii'me  ari  doubt  fill, 1 1  piQcure  lis  ii:j'ty 'na- 
tion ;  and  the  K  B  QU  IS  IT  I V  E,  ^5  ujjijt  Hi  in  the grntificatiun 
of  our  voliti'jns.     The  requifue  too,  according  to  him, 
appears  under  two  dilf  intH  fpccics  ;  either  as  it  is  i.mpe- 
RATivE  to  inferiors,  or  trecative  to  fuperiors. 

For  ellablilliing  fneh  a  variety  of  modes  as  this,  no 
fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears.  The  fame  rea- 
foning  which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro- 
jT.itiiL-  and  rtquijitive  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a  hortativi,  A  dijfuafivc,  ivolutwe,  and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  wliith  no  l,iiigua;2;e  is  acquainted. 
But  belides  perplexing  his  reader  witii  ufelels  iliitinc- 
tions,  \vc  cannot  help  tliinkiug  that  Mr  Harris  has 
fallen  into  fomc  millakcs  willi  regard  to  tiie  import  o( 
thole  modes  wiiich  arc  univerfally  acknowledged.  Ac- 
cording to  \\\m,itlfertion  is  the  char  ictertrtic  of  the  ;«iy;- 
cJtivi,  and  that  which  dillinguillies  it  from  l\\c  f ul> June - 
liveor  pcitentiel :  but  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with- 
out an  ajfertion,  the  verb  cannot  be  ufcd  in  any  modi. 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed,  fcems  to  have  been 
aware,  when  he  obfervcd  of  t\icful>jr/n{tive  mode,  that  it 
is  crnploycd  "  when  we  do  not  Jlri&ly  alfert,"  and  that 
•'<iiimpliesbuta <//.^ii3ttiand<r(i///V(?«ra/aircrtion."  The 
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truth  is,  that  the  affrtion  implied  in  this  mode,  tho' 
it  is  not  concerning  thcy<j;//t'  thing,  is  equally /'oy/V/^'f  and 
abj'oiute with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.  An  ex- 
ample quoted  by  himfelt  Ihould  have  fet  hint  right  as 
to  this  matter  : 

SiA  tacitut  pjfiifi  pojjet  ccrvujt  HABIRET 
Plui  Jjpii,  fSft. 

Who  docs  not  teel  that  the  alFertion  contained  in  hu- 
i/eret,  is  as  ab/ctut*  and  poftive  as  any  alfcrtion  what- 
ever ? 

75.  Perhaps  we  may  be  afkcd  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  a  mode.  We  know  not  that  we  can  dctine 
it  to  univerfal  fatisfacfion.  Thus  much,  however, 
fcems  to  be  obvious,  that  thofc  variations  which  are 
c&WcA  modes  donotimply  dikj-erent  modiucations 
oj  the  action  oj  the  verb.  Amo,  AmtRt,  AtnA,  do 
not  fignify  modes  of  loving  ,-  for  modes  of  loving  arc, 
loving  MUCH,  loving  little,  loving  long,  &c. — Shall 
wc  then  get  over  the  dithculty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  "modes  exhibit  fouie  way  or  other  the 
yi.v/and  its  affcdiotii  ?  This  is  certainly  true:  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  it  does  not  dillinguilh 
the  meaning  of  modi  tVom  the  o\)]i:.c\  oi  language  in 
general,  all  languages  being  intended  to  cxiiibit  the 
foal  and  its  ajfeilicns.  80 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mode  d«- 
Ur  Gregory  to  be  "  concifc  modes  of  exprelling  fomc  ol  fined, 
thole  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  moll  fre- 
quently, and  are  mofl  important  and  Ilrikiug."     This 
is  a  jullobfcrvation  ;  bit  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a  more  complete  definition  had  he  faid,  that  grammati- 
cal ?iiodes  of  verbs  are  concije  modes  of  expreffingjovic  of 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  -which  occur  rnojl  frequently 
and  of  which  assertion  is  an  ejfential  part  (t).  This 
indeed  fcems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
efpecialiy  if  our  notion  of  the  nature  oiverb  be  well 
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(s)  The  imperative,  forinflance,  maybe  refolvcd  into  a  verb  o{co?nmandi>ig  in  the  firll  pcrfon  of  the  prefent  ■ 
of  the  indicative,  and  a  word  denoting  the  aSiion  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  infinitive  mode  of 
that  verb.  Thus,  1  nunc  et  verfns  tecum  meditare  canorns,  and  "  "jubeo  te  nimc  ire  et  tecum  meditari,"  &c. 
are  fentences  of  the  very  fame  import.  'y[ic  fubjniifiive  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner  by  meansof  a  verl» 
denoti'ig  power  or  capacity  ;  for  credam,  and  pcjfum  credere,  may  be  often  ufcd  indifferently.  The  indicative 
mode,  however,  is  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  ihefirjt  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  In- 
dicauvi  and  a  word  denoting  the  adiou  of  the  primary  verb  ;  for  Titius  fcribit,  "  Titius  writes,"  is  not  of  the 
fame  import  with  dicj  Tttiumfcnbere,  quodTitius  fcribat,  "  I  fay  that  Titius  WTites."  The  firll  of  thefe  fen- 
tences, as  has  been  already  Ihown,  contains  but  one  alfcrtion  ;  the  fccond  obvioully  contains  two.  Titius  viritu 
is  equivalent  to  Titius  is  writing  ;  I  fay  that  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to  /  A.M  faying  that  Titius  is  writing. 
The  reafoii  why  the  imperative  indfubjundive  are  rcfolvable  into  exprelFions  into  which  the  inaic3tive  cannot 
l)C  refolved,  will  be  fcen  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  is  afccrtained. 

(t  )  Lvcry  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  am,  art,  is,  &:c.  exprelVcs  without  modes  a  combination  of  thoughtSj 
viz.  ajirmution  and  a.n  attribute.  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  is  effential  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute 
m;'.y  be  cxprelfed  by  other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that  in  the  earlicll  ages  of  the  world,  tho 
affirmation  and  attribute  were  always  expreiTcd  by  different  words ;  and  that  afterwards,  for  tlie  fake  of  con- 
cifenefs,  one  word,  contpounded  perliaps  of  thefe  two,  w'as  made  to  exprefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the  at- 
tribute :  hence  arofe  the  various  clalfes  of  verbs,  adive,  paffive,  and  neuter.  Of  a  prucefs  of  this  kind  there 
are  evident  ligns  in  the  Greek  and  fome  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  did  not  flop  here.  The 
fame  love  of  concifcucl's  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  that  it  might  exprefs  various  com- 
binations of  thought  Hill  more  complex  :  but  in  all  thefe  combinations  afertion  was  of  ncccihty  included  ;  for  if 
the  word  had  ceafcd  to  aflert,  it  would  have  ccafed  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  Ihort  note  was  written,  and  the  wltole  article  finilhed  for  the  prefs,  wc  accidcntly  met  with 
Pickbo-irn's  Differtation  on  the  Engiijh  Vei  b.  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a  charailcr.  Such  of 
■our  readers  as  Ihall  pcrufe  it,  will  fee  that  on  many  points  we  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  autlior  ;  but  wc 
liavc  no  painful  ap_prcheuiiou  of  any  comparifoii  which  maj'  be  made.     It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,  to  find. 
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ftundcd, — tlut'aiclffuccconCiSiiittaJirmalhn.  And  in 
this  opinion  \vc  arc  to  be  more  confirmed,  from  a  con- 
viction that  no  man  fi^/r  employs  language  on  «//>>  occa- 
/ion  but  for  the  purpofc  of  ajfirjiiing  foiii:thing.     Tiie 
fpeakcr  may  afRrni  foracthiiig  directly  of  the  aflioo  it- 
felf;  foiucthiugof  the  agcnt's/)07j'crr  ox  capacity  to  per- 
form it  ;  or  fomcthing  of  his  own  defirt  that  it  flioulJ 
g,        be  performed,  &:c — but  ftill  he  muft  affirm. 
All  modes       If  this  be  fo,    ihen  are  all  the  modes  equally /«(//ca- 
equally  iu-  live.  Some  may  be  \i\i\\c3l\\'fo( perceptions,  and  others 
Acacive.     oi  volitions  ;  but  ftill  they  all  cont,'iin/;/fl'/i7<t/;o/;/.     On 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  will  be  thus 
dillinguillied.  When  a  man  indicates  his/»r^y('«/y;-f//«_g^ 
of  the  palfion  of  love,  he  ufes  the  firfl  ;  when  he  in- 
dicates hisprclcnt  tapacily  of  feeling  it,  he  ufcs  the 
fccotid;  and  when  he  indicates  hisprcfciUi/cy/r?  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpcaking  would  entertaui  that 
pallion,  he  ufes  the  third, 

76.  As  to  wliat  Mr  Harris  calls  the  interrogative 
mode,  he  himfclf  obferves  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to 
the  indicative.  It  has  in  faft  not  only  a  near  affinity 
to  it,  but,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the  llightell  dittcrtnce. 
For  in 'airi//<-«  language,  take  away  the  mark  of  ///- 
terrogation  znd,  in  fpoken  language,  the p:rc:i/iar  tone  of 
viice,  and  the  interrogativedMd  indicative mo^e.  appear 
precifely  ihefam:.  Thatfuch  Ihouldbethe  cafe  is  ex- 
tremely natural. 

To  illullrate  tliis,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fiu- 
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giilar  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  readers  to  be 
prcfcnt.  I  alfert  a  thing,  taking  tlie  truth  of  it  for 
granted;  but  if  you  know  me  to  btwrong,  Xprefiuut 
that  yon  will  fct  me  right  :  in  this  ca(c,  aii'ertion  pro- 
duces the  famceifectas/';/.Tro^<7//<)n.  Inflancts  perpe- 
tually occur  in  common  convcrfation.  An  acquaint- 
ance fays  to  mc — "  You  took  a  ride  this  raominj^:" 
I  anfwcr_>c/or  no  according  to  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fame 
effect  is  produced  as  if  he  had  faid — "  Did  you  take 
a  ride  this  morning?"  In  this  way,  at  firlt,  wou!  1 
iimplc  ajfirtions  be  employed  to  procure  information 
wanted,  fecijli — you  diJ  I'uch  a  thing  ;  fcciili  /;.- — you 
did  it  not  : — cither  would  produce  the  proper  reply, 
and  the  information  wanted  would  be  gained  (u). 
This  being  obfcrvcd  as  language  improvea,mea  would 
accompany  fucli  afcntcncc  with  a  peculiar /«/;fo/t/c/c.-, 
or  other  marks,  to  lignify  more  unequivocally  that 
the  wanted  information,  or  thufuch  information  was 
the  on/y  olijefl  of  their  fpeech.  Farther  progrefs  in  re- 
finement would  lead  them  to  shcr  the pofition  of  the 
wordso(.i  fentcncc  when  they  meant  toir^a  yuejfion, 
as  we  do  in  Engtijh,  faying  (when  we  aljert),  "  Ton 
Aa^/c? read  Euripides  ;"  (when  wc//;^rr9j«.'i-),"  Have 
you  read  Eiu'ipides  ?" 

In  Creek  and  Latin,  qiicflions  are  afkcd  commonly 
enough  by  the  particles  u  and  an.  Thefe  particles  we 
know  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  En<;lilh  particle 
ij,  at  lealt  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  particle  l^  com- 
monly taken.  Anf:cijii  is  "  Ifyoudid it ;"  and  the  fr:n- 
1  tencc 
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that  his  notions  rcfpefting  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefsat  once  a^iriiomnd  an  attriiute,  arc  the  fimcv.ith 
thofc  which  had  occurred  to  ourfclvcs. 

"  The  copula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Picklroiim)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itfelf.  But  we  have  not 
the  fame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  muft  necellarily  Ivave  been  the  cafe  with  any  other  finite  verb  ;  fbr 
the  copula  is,  containing  only  an  affirtiiation,  is  much  more  finiplc  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  both 
an  attribute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  rirft  attempts  to  exprcfs  tiicir  ideas  by  words, 
would  fcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfolutcly  necelfary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fomc 
time  before  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  itfelf  an  a^crtion  or  a ffi.nnation  ,-  for  they  would  not  very 
early  tltink  of  contriving  words  [ocomp/ex  in  thcirnatureas  to  include  in  them  both  the  11amioia.11  aCiion  and  an 
affertion. 

"  I  conjecture,  that  the  firft  mode  of  expreffing  aliions  or  paffions;  would  be  hf  participles  or  verhil  nr,uns,i.  e. 
words  iignifying  the  names  of  the  anions  or  pafious  they  wanted  to  defcribe  ;  and  thefe  words,  conuciitcd  with 
their  fubjcct  by  the  copula  ;/,  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  fupply  the  place  of 
verbs :  i?.^.  from  obfcrving  the  operationsof  nature,  fuch  words  as  rain  or  raining,  thunder  or  th:ind:ri>ig,\\Qw\i\  foon 
he  invented  ;and  byaddi)ig  the  copula  ;j,  they  would  fay //j,vw(/<:r;</g  or  thunder  t sot  is  >!;t,raii!i>:gor  rat):is  .\\\\'ic\\. 
by  t]»e  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the  verbs  r<j;///,/A«HyiT/,  &c.  Thcobfjrvaiion  of  tlicir  own 
actions,  or  the  affions  of  the  anin^als  around  them,  would  fooa  increafe  their  flock  of  ideas,  and  put  them  rjwn 
contriving  fuitable  exprclllons  for  them.  Hence  might  arifc  fuch  words  »?  thefe;  Jltep  or  Jlecping,  Jtand w 
ftanding,  run  or  running,  bite  or  iiting,  hurt  or  hurting  :  and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubftaitivcs  by  mcansol  the  co- 
pula ;/,  they  might  form  fuch  fentences  as  thefe, — Lion  is  Jiceping,  or  perhaps  lion  deep  it.  Hand  is,  &c.  whicii 
would  loon  be  contracted  into  lion  Jleeps,flands,  runs,  bites,  hurts,  &c.  Thus  our  little  infulatcd  family  might 
become  polfeircd  of  verbs  including  an  attribute  znA  an  affinnation  in  one  word." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  fl///v.»,  paffivc,  Ar^A  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  and,  in  cnropinioi:, 
II  is  not  more  ingenious  than  juil  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  thcEnglilh;  but  it  fecms  to  be  quite  irreconcileablc  with  thcdifinilion  of  ct/',  which  the  author 
has  adopted  from  Bijlfop  Lo-wth  ;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  makes  the  cfTcacc 
of  a  verb  to  confilt  in  fiviple  affirmation. 

(u)  Of  a  queflion  pnt  in  the  form  of  an  allcrtion  we  have  a  remarkable  inflance  in  the  Gofpcl  of  St  Mat- 
•hew.  When  Chrifl  ilood  before  Pilaic,  the  governor  afkcd  him,  faying,  2i  i/ 0  ,£«r.xit<r  rtr  ioi/«/a-.  That 
this  fcntencc  was  pronounced  with  a  view  to  obtain  fomc  anfwer,  is  evident  from  the  contc.vt ;  yet  it  is  as  plain- 
ly an  .iffiniiuticn,  though  uttered  prcbably  in  a  fcoffing  tone,  as  the  fcrioi^s  con fcllion  of  Nathaniel,  n-j  n  % 
jS««-(>i-.j-  t%-j  iffjinx.  Had  not  the  ([acllion  been  put  in  this  form,  which  nlferti  Chrill  to  bo  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  the  reply  could  not  liave  Veen  ii,  xt^ny  ;  for  without  an  ajfertim  the  governor wcidd  havcyj/./ nothing. 
See  DrC.impPe/i'f  Tran/]utiou  eftht  Cofpeis,  where  the  form  ufcdin  the  original  iswitUgrcat  propriety  retained 
bi  the  veruon. 
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tencc  mayeither  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fcdfti, 
"  tell  me  if  you  did  it  ;"or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as 
//"certainly  is,  th?  imperative  mode  of  fome  obfolcte 
verb  ciiuivalcut  toghe;  and  in  that  cafe,  anJecifliyi'iW 
be  a  complete  interrogative  fentence  lignifying,  "  you 
did  n,girc  that." — But  of  the  interrogative  tnodcoi  Mr 
Harris  \\c  have  faid  cnoiigli ;  perhaps,  our  reader*  will 
think, too tnuch,  fniec  it  isaulelefsdiflindliounoifouiid 
in  any  lanojuage.  It  will,  however,  be  properto  fay  fome- 
thingof  ]\\s,  Jirecative  mode,zs  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.     And, 

77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
the  Greek  oftutive  conflitutes  no  diJIiiUl  mode  of  the 
verb,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  wo./^. 
The  diflerent  tenics  of  the  optative  are  evidently  no- 
thing but  ihc  pajt  //wijof  the  corre/po/jdiiig  ten/is  of  the 
fuhjiinclive.  Praef.  fub.  ti/tt*;,  I  wa;' llrike.  Prxf.  opt. 
Tii-rToifjii,  I  viight  ftrike,  &c.  This  is  proved  to  be  in- 
dubitably the  cafe  by  the  uniform  pr.i<5licc  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Examples  migiu  be  foimd  without 
number  were  one  to  read  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing  fentence  will  illullratc  our  meaning  :  'Epx""""" 
'A6»v«i/«i  /»«  yStuSaiTi  Toi!  Af  >iieu,  "  the  Atiienians  c6;//ff 
that  they  ?itay  ajfiji  the  Argives."  Here  the  leading 
verb  if;i;oyT«i  being  oi  i[\t  prefent  tenfc,  tlie  dependent 
verb  ^wiufi  is  i\\t prefent fiibjunnive.  But  change  the 
former  to  the  pafl  time,  and  tlie  latter  mull  alfo  be 
changed.  Hfito»TU  A9»»aiei  iva  jieriBtii  i»  Toit  AfynciCj 
"  the  Athenians  came  that  they  mig/it  efift  the  Ar- 
gives." Here  it  is  plain  that  /St«6o;  iv,  the  prtfcnt  of 
the  optative,  is  the  pajl  time  of  /StuSuxr;,  the  prefent  of 
i\\c  pibjiindive;  and  the  fame  in  other  inflances. 

It  is  alnioft  unneccliary  to  add,  that  when  thii  mode 
is  employed  to  denote  a  -a'//Z',  the  wifli  is  not  exprejfsd 
by  the  verb,  but  is  under jtood.  Such  abbreviated  cx- 
prellions  to  denote  a  wilh  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  Greek, 

fignifics,  "  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in 
Englifli,  changing  the  pofuion  of  the  verb,  might  the 
godi  give  you)  todeflroy,"  &c.  So  in  Latin,  Ut  te  omnei 
dii  dexque  perdaut,  "  That  ajl  the  gods  and  goddefles 
may  c\u-fe  you!"  Again,  in  Englifli,  <<  O  that  my 
head  were  waters!"  &c.  In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
fentences,  the  words  equivalent  to  I  loijh,  I  pray,  are 
underflood.  In  Greek  i.viijh  is  fomctimes  introduced 
by  the  particle  u  ornn,  if;  as  in  Homer, 

*EiG*  c^«x«<  T  fltyovof  T  tfAUtti,  flt^o^o;  rarrcXto-^ett, 
"  If  it  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  born,  or  to  die 
unmarried!"  Thefupplementis,  "It  would  have  been 
happy  for  your  country,"  or  fome  fuch  thing.  In 
like  manner,  a  poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats 
a  favour  by  faying,  "  Sir,  {/"you  would  be  fo  good  !" 
Here  he  Jlopi;  but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is, 
"  It  would  make  me  happy."  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  viijh 
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is  not Jormally  cxprejfed  by  the  fpeaker,  but  inferred  by 
the  hearer.     They  are  therefore  inllanccsof  that  ten- 
dency which  mankind  univerfally  difcover  to  abbrcvi-  ' 
ate  their  language,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  pafli- 
ons  or  feelings  are  intereiled. 

78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  fet 
afidc  as  fupcrriuous,  it  would  appear  from  our  invefti- 
gaiion,  t\\3.tl\\c  real  dijlind  modesoi  i[\c  verb,  which 
are  found  in  the  inoA  copious  and  varied  language,  arc        gj 
o\\\y  three  ;  the  indicative,  the  ftihjunCiive,  and  the  im-  Only  three 
perative :  and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  coniidercd  modes  ne- 
as  necelfary  ;  the  firji  to  indicate  the  fpeaker'syl-t  ling  or  "^'j!""^'     ' 
ailing,  the  fecond  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or  ,.  u''  „^_  ' 
a<5ting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  depre  that  the  per-  ,,yg   anj 
fon  to  whom  he  (pCAk&/hot/ld  feel  or  a{i.  iinperatlve* 

Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfelves 
differ  in  ojiinion  with  Dr  Gregory,  who  feems  to 
think  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  nccellkry,  would,  however  be  higlily  ul'eful. 
His  words  are:  "  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  defec- 
tive in  rcfpctl  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi- 
nation and  of  dilUnelion,  which  we  know  with  infal- 
lible certainty  take  place  in  thought.  Nor  do  I  know 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  dkticient 
than  in  the  cxprelliug  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought;  fome  of  which  always  are,  and  allof  which 
might  be  exprefled  by  the  grammatical  modes  of  verbs. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 
known  faft,  that  we  arc  obliged  to  exprefs  by  the 
fame  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
thought.  As,  for  inflance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram- 
matical mood  called  the  imperative,  by  which  we  ex- 
prefs occafionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  Have, 
requeft  to  a  fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one, 
order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  lubaltern,  fiippHcalioii 
to  one  wlioni  we  cannot  refifl." — If  thefe  be,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  fpecific  differences  of  thought,  lie 
will  not  furely  objc.;l  to  tlieir  being  all  ranked  under 
owcgeniis,  which  may  be  called  dejire  (x).  That  the 
internal  feelings  which  prompt  us  te  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a  llave,  to  requcfl  a  fuperior,  to  advife  an 
equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  fiippli- 
cate  one  whom  we  cannot  refill,  are  all  different  in  de- 
gree, cannot  be  denied.  Each  of  tJiem,  however,  is 
defre ;  and  the  predication,  by  which  the  deiire  is  made 
known  to  the  perfon  whom  we  addrefs,  is  the  fame  in 
all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  as  when  we  utter  a  com- 
mand, when  we  requcfl  as  when  we  fupplicatc.  But 
predication  alone  is  that  which  conflitutes  the  verb  :  for 
dejire  by  itfelf,  however  modified,  can  be  expreired  only 
by  an  abjtrad  noun ,-  jnd  the  mere  energy  ol  deiire,  when 
not  applied  to  a  particular  energtfer,  can  be  expreifed 
only  by  ?i  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  thuugh 
improperly  called  the  infinitive  wode.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly conceivable,  tliat  a  it\w  Jhades  of  meaning,  or  a 
few  (y)  degreeso{ oncgeneral energy , might  bemarkcd 

by 


(x)   "  De'IRE  ; — -wini;   with  eageruefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy."      Johnfon. 

"  The  uncalinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  dclii>-ht  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire.  Coodand  evil,  prefent.and  abfent,  work  upon  the  mind;  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  ailion,  is  the  unealiiiefs  of 
PESIRE,  fixed  upon  Ibnie  abfent  good."     Locke. 

This,  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furely  fufficicnt  authority  for  ufing  the  word  de fire  to  denote 
the  ^eniiS  ;  of  wbich/i/vn  t"r,  com-:. and,  advice ,  fiippUcation ,  &c.  may  be  confidcred  as  fo  lujny  ^\^\\\&.Jpecies. 


(y)  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  tliiuk,  tliat  not  barely  zfe-w,  but  ivafi  number ,  of  thefe  energies  i\\\'^\.  be  fo  niarkcii 

"  Atjirmiii, 
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by  correfpnnding  variations  of  fuch  verbs  as  combine  fore  all  the  modes  of  the  verb  wliich  to  us  appear  to 

energy  with  predication  ;  and  there  could  be  no  great  be  in  any  degree  neceffary  or  expedient  ;  and  they  are 

impropriety  in  calling  thofe  variations  modes,  or  rather  in  fait  all  the  modes  that  are  really  found  in  any  lan- 

viodes  of  modes  :  but  that  fuch  a  multiplicatioJi  of  modes  guagc  with  which  %ve  are  acquainted.  g^ 

would  ne  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means         For  the  inkinitive,  as  has  been  already  obferved, The  infini- 

evident.    The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which  feems  on  every  account  to  be    improperly  llyled    a  tire  no 

it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part  v:ode.     To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  ""x*'  °^ 

of  fpccch  ;  which  feware  able,  and  flill  fewer  inclined,  perceive,  exccpuhnitstermination/ometimes  (for even  J*"'  '"''' 

to  analyze  :  and  it  would  furtly  be  of  no  advantage  to  this  is  not  true  univerfally)  differs  in  the  leirned  Ian-  n'!^a"uo  " 

make  it  more  complex  by  the  introduftion  of    new  guages  from  the  terminations  of  the  sr/jt-r/i^r/j  of  the 

■modes,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  oj  energy  which  verb.     Nay,  \i affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 

could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps  be,  the  very  ejfence  of  a  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in- 

gicater  prccifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpeech,  by  the  finitive  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  exprelTes  «• 

different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them   by  nature;  affirmation.     It  forms  no  complete  fentence  by  it/elf, 

and, iniur///cv//ii;;^««g'<r,bythercadcr'sgeneral  know-  nor  even  when  joined  to  a  noun,  unlefs  it  be  aided  by 

ledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  be  fome  rf^z/partof  a  verl)  either  exprclFcd  or  underftood. 

occalionally  introduced.     If  there  be  any  particular  Scribo,fcribebam,fcripfi,fcripfcram,fcribam,fcripfero; 

delicacy  of  fcntiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus  "  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I  have  written,  I  had 

be  made  known,  it  is  better  to  exprefs  it  by  a  name  written,  I  fhall  WTite,  I  Ihall  have  written,"  do  each 

appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  the.  fimple  and  ori-  of  them  contain  an  affirmation,  and  conllitute  a  com- 

ginal  verb  of  affirmation,  than  xo  Q\og\\\i^  compound  plete  fentence  :   hvLtfcribere  <' to  write" /cripfi^e  "  lo 

verb  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  variations  as  would  have  written,"  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli- 

render  the  acquifition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as  cable  to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a  word,  the 

is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Chinefe  written  charaftcrs.  />r/5W//;r'c'isnothingmorethanan<j^//rfli;7 /;o««  (z),  dc- 

The  indicative,  fubjundive,  and  itnperalivt,  arc  there-  noting  the  fituple  E.\ERcr  of  the  verb,  in  conjundlion 

I  2  with 


"  Affirming  (fays  he),  denying,  teftifying,  foretelling,  afking,  anfwering,  tui/hing,  hoping,  expeCling,  believing, 

knowing,  doubting,  fuppofing,  ftipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requeuing,  fuppHcating,  loving, 

hating,  fearing,  defpairing,  being  accuftomed,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  fwearing,  adviftng,  refupng, 

exhorting,  diffuading,  encouraging,  promiling,  threatening,  &:c.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a  verb."  He  adds,  that  "  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  expreifcd  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  flriking  as  thofe  of  Ti/wTw,  T;/ffTe</*(,  and  Ti/iTTf,  they  ;«//// have  been  acknowledged  as  difUadl 
moods  of  the  verb." 

If  all  thefe  words  denote  difFerent  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  likefi7/><jc/(;  and  defire,  be  combined  with  X.\\e general afiionor  energy  oi one  vert ;  and  it  ihoCe  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  correfponding  variations  of  that  verb  ;  we  fliould  indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
diflind  7nodes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb.  Bat  we  doubt  mucii  if  all  this  be  polUble.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement :  for  it  feems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  fome  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  verb  muft  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  verb  ;  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
mufl  be  cxprclfed  by  words  of  very  mimanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in- 
troduced by  fo  many  minute  difliniftions  into  a  part  of  fpeech  already  exceedmgly  complex,  would  render  the 
import  of  the  verb  abfolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  are  jullly  flyled  the  learned. 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  the  infinitive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  learned  and  excellent  Ruddiman  ,- 
whofe  words  are,  "  Non  incpte  hie  modus  a  veteribus  quibufdam  verbi  nomen  ell  appellatum.  Eft  eiiim  (ft 
non  vere  ac  fciupcr,  quod  nonnulli  volunt,  nomen  fubftaiitivum)  fignificatione  ccrte  ei  maxime  affinis  ;  cjiifque 
vices  fuflinet  pro  omnes  cafus.     Et  quidem  manifefle  fubflantivum  videtur,  cum  adjeHivum  ei  additiir  neutrius 

generis  :  ut,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  28.  Cum  vivere ipfum  turpe  ft  nobis. — Perf. v.  i'i,.Velle fuum ctiique  efi Cic.  F'in.  i.  i . 

T'otiim  hoc  difplicet  philofopheri — Petron.  c.  52.  Meuin  intelligere  nulla pecunia  vendo.  Item,  ahfque  adjeflivo  ; 
ut,  Ovid  Met.ii.  4S3.  Pejfe  loqui  eripitur,  i.  e.  peteflas  loquendt — Plant.  Bacch.  i.  2.  JO.  Hie  veriri perdidit, 
i.  e.  verecundiam. — Cic.  Tufc.  v.  58.  Liquor  de  dodo  homine  et  erudito,  cui  vivere  ejt  logitare,  i.  e.  cujus  vila 
eft  cogitatio.  [Crammaticje.  Latinm  1.\stiti't/o\es  :  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find 
examples  of  the  infinitive  ufed  by  the  bell  Roman  writers  as  a  fubflantive  noun  in  every  cafe.] 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  ancient  gramm.irians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory'  ;  who  feems  to  think,  that  in  tlie  infinitive  alone  we  fliould  look  for  the  ([fence  of  the  verb  di- 
velled  of  every  accidental  circumflance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almofl  every  tliin" 
which  we  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  modes,\%  erroneous  ;  and  he  whutakes  his  principles  of  gram- 
mar from  the  £/;9't7o/'<fa'/V7,  will  fill  his  head  with  a  farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however, 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  correft  notions  of  the  fubjeft  :  he  has  fludicd  the  writings  of  otliers ;  he 
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Willi  r/»-*;  and  is  not  a  wei/*,  as  far  as  \vc  can  con-  withihc execuliotiofihcm.  The prffn/it  time  \sthctmc 

ccivc,  ot' any  thing.     Thus,  Scire  tuum  :ttkil  i]l,  is  the  oi  commanding,  the  future  of  obeying.     But  fiippofing 

fame  Willi  6i:i:i:tia  lua  tiihil  ejl ;  and,  "  Death  is  ccr-  the  connection  rca!,  it  would  not  account  for  llicy«- 

Zs        tain,"  with  "  To  die  is  certain."  tare  teiifis  being  ufed  imperatively.     For  although  it 

Of  cxprcf.        7^.  Before  we  difinifs  the  fubjcci  of  modes,  it  may  were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  1  alfc,  that  commands  arc 

''"l^  ""'-    not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connection  which  future,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con- 

the'futurc    ^'"^  Harris,  after  yipolloiinis,  has  fownd  between  com-  vcrtible,  or  that  employing  ihc  future  Ihould  imply  a 

«enfe.          tiianding  and  futurity.     "  Intrcaiingand  commanding  comvicnd.     Theprinciplc  upon  which  fuch  cxprcllions 

(he  fays)  have  a  nccclTary  refpcct  to  the  future  only,  as,  Thou  siialt  not  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 

For  what  have  they  to  do  \\  ith  ihe  prefent  and  the  pajf,  of  a  command,  feems  to  be  this.   When  a  pcrfon,  cfpe- 

thc  natures  of  which  arc  immutable  and  nccclfary."  cially  one  poUelftd  of  authority,  allcrts  that  an  aif//o»,                   I 

Thisisfurcly  confounding  <:!/?«w<in<// with  the  execution  depending  on  their;// of  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  in 

of  comniaiuis.     But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in-  its  own  nature  to/;^i/i^£"«/,yZ'rt// or  Ihall  ««>/ actually  take 

form  us,  lh.it  "  it  isfroni  the  connexion  ot  futurity  with  jilace  ;  what  arc  we  to  conclude  from  fuch  an  alFcriion  ? 

commands,  that  the  fiture of  the  indicatiz'e  is  I'omctimes  Why  furely  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  will, 

ufed  forthc  imperativ:  mode."  Tlie  conneflion, o(\vhich  liis  command,  that  his  alTertion  be  verified.     The  Kng- 

lie  fpeaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  ;  iorfutu-  lilh  word  Jhall,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi- 

rity  kas  nothing  to  do  with  commands,  though  it  may  nally  obligation  ;  afenfe  iiiwhichitspall  tcnfc/jjiiitt/i/is 
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has  confulted  feveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma- 
tical inveftigations  ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  rcfpe(fting  the  moil  im- 
portant part  of  fpeech  have  ended  in  error.  He  trulls,  therefore,  that  he  lliall  not  be  deemed  a  petulant  ca- 
viller, thotfgh  he  examine  with  fomc  fcverity  the  principal  obfervations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Doctor 
has  built  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned  Profelfor's  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  cliay,  to  be  fuch  as  eminently  qualities  him  for 
afcertaining  the  prccifc  import  of  every  fpccies  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought  ;  and  with  fuch  a  man  the  prefcnt  writer  would  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  dirt<:r  in 
opinion. 

The  Doctor  acknowledges  (Tranfadl.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  lit.  clafs,  p.  19  j),  that 
the  infinitive  is  moll  improperly  called  a  mode  :  and  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts 
exclufively  to  it,  "  when  we  endeavour  to  iuvciligatc  the  general  import  of  the  verb  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
the  accident  which  it  denotes ;  and  be  led,  flep  by  Hep,  to  form  a  dilliucl  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci' 
dents  of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accidents  of  the  feveral  clalfes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  fpeeifying  the  ejfence  of  the  verb,"  &c.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclufively 
we  Ihould  titfn  our  attention,  when  wc  wifli  to  afcertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  ;  i.  e.  the  kind  of  aCtion,  pajfion,  or  flat  e  of  being,  of  which,  fupcradded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  is  cxpreffive  :  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
can  be  faid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  a// verbs,  but  that  which 
is  ejfeiitial  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  diilinguilhcd  from  every  other  part  of  fpeech  ;  but  every  kind  of 
ailton,  paj/ion, znd  flate  of  6cing,moiy  hecompletciycx^rct^cdhy  participles  3,niiai/lrafl  nouns  ,■  and  therefore  iiifuch 
incidents  we  cannot  find  the  ejfence  of  the  verb,  becaufe  fuch  accidents  dillinguifh  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  Were  a  man  called  upon  to  fpecify  the  ejfenceoi  verfe  or  metre,  he  would  not  fay,  that  it  conlifls  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  uling  of  thefe  verbs  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
where  words  arc  ufed  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  all  good  verfesthey  arc  grammatically  conflruiiled  ;  but 
this  is  likewile  the  cafe  in  profe,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  e[j'ence  ofverft.  The  evince  oi  verfe  mufl  con- 
fill  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  profe,  viz.  a  certain  Iiarmonic  fuccelFion  of  founds  and  nuni- 
ker  of  lyllaliles  :  and  the  eJfcnce  of  tJie  verb  mull  likewile  conlifl  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  oj  fpeech  ;  and  that,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  afirjnation.  But  if  affirmation  be  the  very  ejfence 
•f  the  verb,  it  would  liu-ely  be  improper,  when  we  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpeech,  to  turn  our  thougius  excKuively  to  a  word  which  implies  no  affirmation  ;  for  what  does  not  affirm,  can- 
not in  flridntfs  of  truth  be  either  a  virb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb. 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  "  the.  indefinite  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  mmles."  In  what  fenfe  this  is  true,  we  arc  unable  to  conceive  :  it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident,  but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples 
quoted,  Non  ejl  vivt.REfed valerf.  vita,  &c.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effcft  of  abjlrafi  nouns,  and  not 
of  verbs  ;  for  though  viverc  and'valere  cxprefs  the  fame  flates  oj  being  with  vivo  and  valeo,  they  by  no  means 
exprcfs  the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  affirm  that  1  am  living,  and  that  J  am  well;  and  he 
who  utters  thefe  words  mult  think  not  oi  life  and  health  in  the  abflrafl,  but  o(  life  and  health  as  belonging  to  him- 
felf.  VivERE  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  aj)5rw?  ;;6//';>/^;  and  he  wiio  utters  them  thinks  only  of  the 
jiates  of  living  and  o(  being  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  pcrfon. 

The  cxquilitcly  learned  author  of  The  Origin  and  Irogrefs  of  Language,  having  faid  that  the  infinitive  is  ufed 
either  as  a  noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  conncft  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  (b  is  ufeful  in  fyntax, 
tiic  Doitor  combats  this  opinion,  and  infers  the  Lnfiiiiilvc  to  be  truly  a  verb ;  becaufe  "  the  thouglit  cxpreffcd 

by 
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flill  commonly  employed.     In  EiigUih,  therefore,  tlic  pofition  ;  or,  to  fpcak  in  common  language,  they  denote 

forteoing  proccfsof;'//^rr//.'^  a  «;«««'•"/ from  an  tf]/"-''-  an  atitiiutiis  well  as  zn  affirtuatitiii.     Thus, /c^o  is 

tion  oijiitiirity,  fccnis  to  have  been  rcverjed  ;  and  llit  "  I  dinrcadiiig;"  ambuU,  "  I  am-waikiiig  ;"  J'o,  "lam 

ssorA  Jhall,  from   denoting  a  cwihidiid  ox  obtigathn,  Jlandhig ;"  virbiro,"  Izmflrikiiig  ;"  verl/cror,  "\:,m 

has  come  to  denote y«<.vr/y  fimply.  Jtr'uken."     But  the  attributes  cxprcffed  by  tliefe  verbs 

80.  Having  coniidcred  the  verb  in  its  effence,  its  ten-  are  evidently  of  different  kinds  ;  i'ome  conlilling  in  ac- 

y^j,  and  its //isc/.-J,  we  might  fcem  to  have  cxhanfifd  the  tion,  fomc  mfuffering,  and  fome  in  a  fiatcof  being, 

^1        fiibjcd;  but  there  is  flill  fomtthing  more  to  be  done,  whichh  neilber  ailive  nor J-a^ve.     Hence  the  diflinc- 

?    Vre  ac-  Grammarians  have  diiliiiguitlicd  verbs  into  fcvcraly^t^-  tion  of  verbs,  according  to  the  <j//r/ii,7^/ which  they  dc- 

•ivc  p^aV  '  eies ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  enquire  upon  what  prin-  note,  into  aUive,  pajjive,  and  neuter.     Lege,  which  is 

i»e,'or        ciple  in  nature  this  diftindtion  is  made,  and  Jiow  far  it  an  aifcrtion  that  1  am  employed  in  the  ad  ofi  eadii.g,  is 

neuter.        proceeds.     Now  it  mufl  be  obvious,  that  lipredieatton  an  a[live  verb  ;  verberor,  \v  hich  is  an  allertion  that  I 

be  the  elfence  of  a  verb,  all  verbs,  as  fuch,  muft  be  of  imfu^'eriiig  under  the  rod,  is  a  pa  five  verb,  btcaufe  it 

ihc/amejpeass ;{or predtcationisi[\cfame\nc\tVY pro-  denotes  ipajjion  ;  a.m\Jio,  which  is  an  all'trtion  that  I 

f  ojition, under  e\try  poj/iblecircuinjlaiice,  zndhyivhom-  zmjlanding  fill,  is  faid  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  becaufe  it 

foever  it  is  made.     But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con-  denotes  neither  aHion  nor pafion.  But  it  is  fclf-evidenc 

tain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro-  that  there  cannot  be  aiiio/;  without  an  agent,  nor pujpoa 

without 


by  means  of  ;7,  may  be  exprclfcd  in  fynonynious  and  convertible  phrafcs,  in  different  languages,  by  means  of 
other  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb."  Of  thefe  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafcs  he  gives  fcveral  examples, 
of  which  the  firfl  is  taken  from  Hamlet's  foliloquy.  "To  be  or  nut  to  be,  that  is  the  qucftion,"  bethinks 
equivalent  m  meaning  to,  *'  The  quelUon  is,  tuhether  lue  ffatl  be  or  Jhall  not  be?''  But  we  are  pcrfuaded  he  is 
miflaken.  "  Whether  we  fhall  be  or  Ihall  not  be,"  is  a  queAion  afking,  whether  we  Ihall  exilt  at  iomc  future 
and  indefinite  time?  but  thefubjett  of  Hamlet's  debate  with  himfelf  was  not.  Whether,  if  his  eonfcious  exigence 
fliould  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  iomc  future  and  indefinite  time  rejiored  ?  but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  hy  his  exit  from  this  world  ?  This,  we,  think,  muil  be  felf-evident  to  every  reader  ot  the 
Soliloquy.  It  is  likewile  very  obvious,  that  the  word  que/Hon  in  this  fentence  does  not  lignify  interrogatory,  but 
fiibjeit  of  debate  or  affair  to  be  examined;  and  that  the  word  that  ferves  for  no  other  purp  ife  than  to  complete 
the  verfe,  and  give  additional  emphafis,  perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  fo  important.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
queflion,"  is  therefore  equivalent  in  all  refpciits  to  "  The  continuance  or  non-continuance  of  ray  exiflence,  is 
the  matter  to  be  examined  ;"  and  the  indefinite  is  here  indifputably  ufed  as  an  ablirait  noiui  in  the  nominative 
«afe.  Shou'.d  it  be  faid,  that  the  Do(5lor  may  have  taken  the  fentence  by  itfelf,  unconnevftej  with  the  fuf<jeii 
of  Hamlet's  foliloquy  ;  we  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  fuppofition  is  impolFible  ;  for,  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  words  "  To  be  or  not  to  be"  have  no  perfect  meaning.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fubjeft  of  the  foliloquy,  from  which  every  reader  fupplies  what  is  wanting  to  <a)mp!tte  the  fenfe, 
it  might  be  afked,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be" — What  ?  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  king,  or  a  dead  man  !  Queflions 
all  equally  reafonable,  and  wliicli  in  that  cafe  could  not  be  anfwcred. 

With  the  fame  view,  to  prove  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb,  the  Dodlor  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the 
following  phrafes,  Dico,  credo,  puto,  Titinm  exijlere,  valere,jacere,cecidij[e,procubuilfe,projecilfe  Mxviunj,  pro- 
jeifumfuifea  Micvio ;  which,  he  fays,  have  the  very  fame  meaning  with  dico,  &c.  quod  Tilius  exijlat,  quodjaceat, 
quod  ceciderit,  &c.  He  adds,  that  "  the  injinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  with  tenfe,  like  the  proper  moods  ;  but  ihefubjun^ives  after  qucd  lofe  their- 
peculiar  meaning  as  moods,  and  lignify  no  more  than  bare  infinitives."  In  the  fenfe  in  which  this  obfcrvatiou 
is  made  by  the  author;  the  very  reverie  of  it  feems  to  be  the  truth.  The  infinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acqiiire,  at 
leafl  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fomething  like  the  power  ot  afiirmation,  which  they  certainly  have  not  w  hen 
Handing  by  themfelves  whereas,  thcfubjundives  neither  lofe  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  afte.- 
quod.  Dico,  credo, puto,  Titium  exificre,valcre,jacere.  Sec.  when  tranflated literally,  fignify,yyj>i,  believe,  think, 
Titiui  to  exij},  to  be  veil,  to  lie  along  ;  a  mode  of  fpeaking  wliich,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  witij 
the  beft  writers  in  the  days  of  Shakefpeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  IVarburtcn  at  the 
prcfent  day.  Dico,  credo, puto,  quodTitius  exipat,  quod jaceat,  &c.  lignities  literally,  Ifty,  believe,  think, that 
Titius  may  exijl,  may  lie  along,  &c.  Remove  the  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  f*t  of  phrafes, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  in'MMWcshad  acquired  3.  meaning,  when  conjoined  wiiii  them,  wliich  ihcy  have  not 
when  left  by  themfelves;  for  Tituim  exifiere,jacere  ;  "  Titius  to  exill,  to  lie  along,"  have  no  complete  meaning, 
becaufe  they  a^'rm  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indicative  verbs  arc  removed,  together  with  the 
wonder-working  quod,  from  tlie  latter  let  of  phrafcs,  the  meaning  of  ihe  fubjunnives  remains  in  all  reinerts  as 
it  was  before  the  removal ;  for  Titius  exifial,  jac.-at,  &c.  lignify,  Titius  may  exiji,  may  lie  along,  as  well  when 
they  ftand  by  themfelves  as  when  they  make  the  final  elaufcs  of  a  compound  fentence.  Every  one  knows 
that  y«C(/,  though  often  called  a  conjuni-'tion,  is  always  in  iziltVe  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto  quod 
Titius  exijlat,  mull  therefore  be  conflrued  tlius :  Titius  exij} at  (ejl  id)  quod  dico,  credo,  ic.  "  Titius  may  c'xill  is 
that  thing,  that  propofuiou,  which  1  fay,  believe,  think."  In  the  former  fet  of  phrafcs,  the  infinitives  are  ufed  as 
abflraft  nouns  in  the  accufativc  cafe,  denoting,  in  conjimclion  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  ihe  ex- 
igence, kc.of  Titius  .-Dico,  credo,  puto ;  «  1  fay,  believe,  thijik  ;"  and  the  ebjef}  of  my  fpcech,  belief,  thought, 
IS,  Titium  exijlere,  "  the  exiilencc  of  Titius."  "^ 
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All  verb* 
have  a  iie- 
ccllary  re- 
ference to  a 
noun  iu  tlie 
nominative 
cafe. 


Aflive 
Tcrbttraiif- 
•tivc  or  in 
traoCtivc. 


without  a.paj/ive  being ;  neither  can  we  make  ipredica- 
tionoi any  kind,  tliough  itdcnotc  nc\\.\\tr ii{l ion  nor paf- 
fion,  without  prcdicatiiig/owfi/i;//f.  All  verbi,  there- 
fore, whether  adive,  faffivc,  or  neuter,  have  a  necef- 
fary  reference  to  foinc  noun  exprcflivc  of  the  fub- 
flance,  of  which  the  attribute,  denoted  by  the  verb, 
is  predicated.  This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  muft 
be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  is  faid  to  be  the  nominative 
of  the  verb  ;  and  in  thofe  languages  in  wiiicji  the  verb 
\\i%  perfon  and  number,  it  niufl  in  thefe  refpetls  agree 
with  its  ncminiilive. 

Of  aHion,  and  confcquently  oi verbs  denotivg  adion, 
there  are  obvioufly  two  kinds.  There  is  an  aOion  wiiich 
paflcs  from  the  agent  to  (omc/ubjed,  upon  which  lie  is 
employed  ;  and  there  is  an  aSlion  which  rcfpefts  no  ob- 
jefl  beyond  the  agtnt  himfelf.  Thus  lego  and  ambuio  arc 
verbs  which  equally  denote  aflion  :  but  the  action  ot 
/egorcfcrs  to  fomc  externa/ objeil  as  well  as  to  the  agent ; 
for  when  a  man  is  reading,  he  niuft  be  reading_/^w/if- 
tfiing,  a  book,  a  newfpaper,  or  a  letter,  &c.  whereas, 
the  aiilionof<7OT^.v/o is  confined  wholly  la\lie  agent ;  for 
when  a  man  is  walking,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing 
beyond  himfelf, — his  allion  produces  no  effc£l  upon  any 
thing  external.  Thcfe  two  fpccies  of  verbs  have  been 
denominated  tranfilivc  and  iiitranfitive  ;  a  defignation 
extremely  proper,  as  the  diftinftion  which  gave  rife  to  it 
isphilofophically  jufl.  Verbi  of  both  fpccies  aicailive ; 
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but  the  artion  of  thefe  only  which  are  caWcd /ran ptive,        89 
rcfpedts  an  external  objeil :  and  therefore,  in  ihofe  Ian-  The  for- 
guagcs  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  '""'  ""'/ 
verbs  which  arc  tranjitive  as  well  as  aSlive,  that  the  ^°**"'. 
noun  denoting  ihcfubjefi  of  the  adion  is  put  in  the  ac-  "he  acc'u- 
cufative or  objeSlwe  cafe.     Verbs  which  Meinlran/itive,  fative  cafe, 
though  they  be  really  afiive,  arc  in  the  ilruilure  of 
fcniences  conlidercd  as  neuter,  and  govern  no  cafe. 

And  fo  much  for  that  moft  important  of  all  words 
the  VERB.  We  proceed  now  to  ihe  confidcration  of 
participle s,adji{iivei,znA  adverbs ;  which,  as  they  have 
a  near  relation  to  one  another,  we  fliall  n  eat  of  in  the 
fame  chapter. 

CHAPTER    V. 

0/  Participles,  Adjectives,  and  Ad- 
verbs. 


Sect.  I.    0/ Participles. 
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81.  The  nature  of  verbs  being  undcrftood,  that  of  Participles 
rARTiciPLES  is  not  of  difficult  comprchcnfion.     Every  denote  an 
verb,  except  that  which  is  called  x^tfibjlanti-je  verb  is  a'triliHte 
cxprefliveofantf//r/i4«/f,off/wi',andofan«//^r//(j//.  Now  'o"''''';"! 
if  wc  take  away  the  affertion,  and  thus  dellroy  the  verb,  ^      """' 
there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time  -,  and  thefe 
combined  make  the  eiTeiicc  of  that  fpcciesof  words  call- 
ed 


In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a  palfage, 
which,  had  we  thought  quotations  neceflary,  we  fhould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

Nee  quicquam  tibi  prodifl 

A'erias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rolundum 

Percvrr/sse  po/um,  Jiiorituro. 
To  ourapprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearerthan  that  tentasse  and  tercurrisse  arc  here  nfedas«o««^  ;  for  if 
they  be  not,  where  Ihall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  y/trh prodcfl  P  It  was  certainly  what  is  fignificd  by  testisse 
m'erias  domos,  animoque  rotundum  PERCVRRISSE  poluM,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  Archytas  at  his 
death.  This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,  would  b.r  made  evident  by  the  two  profe  verlions, 
which  the  profellbr  fubjoins  to  thcfe  beautiful  lines.  The  firfl  of  which  is  as  follws  :  Nee  quicquam  tibi prodefl 
quod  a'erias  domos  tektaveris,  et  anitno  perivrreris  polum  ;  which  mufl  be  thus  conftrued  :  Tt\TAi'ERis  aerias 
dlomos,  et  PERCVRRER/S  animo  polum  (  efl  id)  quod  nee  qtiicquatn  tibiprodeJI.  This  verlion,  however,  is  nolperfeOly 
accurate  ;  for  it  contains  two  proportions,  while  Horace's  lines  contain  but  one.  The  fecond,  which,  though  it 
may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  fentence,  expreflcs  the  poet's  fenfc  with  inore  precifian,  is  in  thefe  words  :  Nee 
quicquamtibi prodcji  morituro  tua  TENTATio  domiiuin a'e riarum  et  cuRSVS  tuus  circapo/um.  Havingobferved,  with 
truth,  that  this  fentence  has  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  a(ks,  "  Why  arc 
not  tentatio  and  curfus  reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentM-:  and  percurr-.ffe  ?"  Let  thofe  anfwcr  this  qncflion  who 
believe  that  any  of  thefe  words  are  truly  verbs  ;  for  tliey  are  furely  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.  Mean  while, 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  afk,  Why  are  not  tentaffe  and  percurri^e  reckoned  abjlrad  nouns  as  well  as  tentatio 
and  curfus  ?  To  this  queflion  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  anfwer  can  be  retiu-ned  upon  the  Doftor's 
principles.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatisfaftory  ;  and  what  has  not  been  done  by  himfelf,  we  expeft 
not  from  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furniih  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  curfus  from  the  clafs  of  verbs  ;  it  is,  becaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication,  Tenfajfe  and 
percurrijfe  indeed  dcnoie  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus ;  and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle  wc 
exclude  them  likewife  from  a  clafs  to  which,  if  words  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong. 

Should  the  reader  be  uiclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  him  to  refleft, 
that  if  our  ideas  of  the  effence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  natiux  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneolis,  every  thing  which 
we  have  faid  of  modes  and  tcnfes  is  erroneous  likewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  folidity  of 
thofe  principles  which  hold  the  clTencc  of  tlic  verb  to  confifl  in  energy  :  and  wc  felcftcd  Dr  Gregory's  theory 
for  the  fubject  of  examination,  not  from  any  difrefpeft  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never  law; 
but  becaufe  we  believe  his  abilities  to  be  fuch,  that 

^—— Si  Pergama  dextrd 

Defendi  pojfent,  etiam  hac  defenfafui^ent. 
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cd  TARTictPLES.  Thus,  take,  away  the  ajfcriion  from 
the  verb  yfxfti-writeth,  ami  their  remains  \.\ic partici- 
ple yfd^mvjriti/ig;  which,  Without  the  ajfcriion,  de- 
notes the  fame  attribute  and  x.\\cfame  time.  After  the 
fame  manner,  by  -withdra'dungthe  a[f'rti'jii,\vt  difcovi-r 
j.f«4«{  writ  tin  in  i>f«j.!  vjr'Ae  ;  yfn^ai  about  to  write  in 
yf»\ujhall  be  writing.  This  is  Mr  Harris's  docbriiic 
re(fcQ.'n\g  participles ;  which,  in  ouropinion,  is  equally 
elegant,  pcrfpicuous,  and  jidl.  It  has,  however,  been 
controverted  by  an  auilior,  whoferankin  the  rc])iiblic 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  Ihould  be  wanting  in  rcfped 
to  him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  v.e  to  pals  his 
objections  unnoticed. 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  hy  Dr  Beattie,  that  this, 
which  we  have  taken,  is  the  mod  convenient  light  in 
whichthe/)ar//'c;/i/fcanbeconll(lcrcdini)nivcrl'algrani- 
mar:  and  yet  he  affirms  i\\m  prefent participi.s  do  iiot 
always  cxi>vcl'spr<.fe/it  time,  nor  preterite  participles  paji 
time ;  nay,  ihat participles  haveoften  no  connection  with 
time  at  ail.  lie  thuscxemplilics  his  aflertion,  in  Creek, 
in  Latin,  and  in  Englijh. 

"  When  Cebcs  lays,  ETi/5;(^«yo/<s»  ^(f;«-«Toi/VTft  n  t« 
T»ti  ^ftiiiu  /if«,  '  We  WEKE  WALKING  w  the  temple  of 
Saturn,'  the  participle  of  the  prefcnt,  walking,  is  by 
mcansof  the  verb  were, applied  to  time paft ;  and  there- 
fore of  itfelf  cannot  be  undcrftood  to  fignify  any  fort  of 
time."  Again,  after  obfcrving,  that  in  Knglilh  wc 
have  but  two  funple  participles,  fuch  as  writing  and 
written,  of  which  tlieybr7«ifr  is  generally  eonfidcred  as 
the  prefent  iind  the  latter  as  the  pajl,  the  Do6lor  adds. 
But  "  the  participle  writing,  joined  to  a  verb  of  di. 
fercnt  tenfcs,  may  denote  c'nhcr  pajl  or  future  action  ; 
for  we  may  fay  not  only,  /  am  writing,  but  alfo,  / 
WAS  writing  yefterday,  and  /shall  be  writing  to- 
morrow;" whence  he  'mfer:it\\al no  time  whatever  is  de- 
noted by  the  prefcnt  participle.  Bui  furcly  this  is  a 
lially  inference,  drawn  from  the doctrineofa/yi/.v/f/iw? 
and  a  dejinitcprjf-nt,  which  wehavealrcady  Ihown  to  be 
groundlefs  and  contradidory.  WJien  we  fpeak  fnnply 
of  an  aftion  as  prtfent,  we  vaifl  mean  that  it  is  prefent 
with  refpcft  xofomelhing  be/ides  itfelf , or  we  fpeaka  jar- 
gon which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  afcertain 
the  time  of  its  prefence.  From  the  very  nature  of  time, 
an  action  ma.y  he  prefent  now,  it  may  have  been  prefent 
jorvieriy, or  n  may  be  prefent -ax  iome  future  period ;  but 
the  precife  time  of  its  prefence  cannot  be  afcertaincd 
even  by  i\ic  prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  ziei  b  itfelf ; 
yet  who  ever  fuppofed  that  the  prefcnt  of  the  indicative 
denotes  no  time  r  Theparticiplcoi  the  prefent  rcprefcnts 
the  affion  of  the  verb  as  going  on  ;  but  an  a<51ion  can- 
not be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with 
fomething.  When,  therefore, Cebes  fays,  '<  Wewcre 
walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,"  he  reprcfents  the 
action  of  the  verb  wali  as  prefent  with  fomething ;  but 
by  ufingthe:'cr^cxprelliveof  hisa//Vr/;o«  ina/a//  tenfe 
he  gives  us  to  undcrftand  that  the  a{fion  was  r:ct  prefent 
with  anytiiing  at  the  period  of  hisy/'f<»^/«^,  but  at  fomc 
portion  oj  time  prio'  to  that  period  :  what  that  portion  of 
time  was,  mull  be  coUeifled  from  tiie  fubfcqucnt  pai-ts  of 
hisdifcourfc.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  thephrafcs  /u'<;/ 
wnti',gy.'fterday, and  I/hall  bi  writing  to  morrow.  They 
indicate,  that  the  adion  of  tlie  verb  h'Rite  was  prefent 
with  meyejlerday,  indw: II again  be  prefent  with  mc/o- 
morrow.  T\\ea{iioii,znd  the  f;»«of  av'fion,aredenoted  by 
\\\e  participle  ;  that  adioii  is  affirmed  10  belong  to  mi  by 
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means  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  time  at  which  it  belonged ta 
me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tenfe s  of  that  verb  am,  was, 
z.nd  /hall  be.  All  this  is  fo  plain,  that  it  could  not 
have  efcapcd  Dr  Beaitie's  penetration,  had  he  not 
haflily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradiftory  notion  of 
a  definite  prefent. 

Of  the  iruthof  hisa(rertionrefpe(5ting^d'y?/>iir.'/V;^/^/ 
hegives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  The  former  is 
taken  from  St  mark:  •  ?riy«i'»'«c  »-»6»»-(t«<  ;  and  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  ihcperfefffiture 
of  the  paiiivc  verb  dmor,  amatui  fuero.  In  the  firll  in- 
ftance,  he  fays  that  the  participle,  though  belonging  to 
the  aorill  of  the  pajl  time  mull  be  rendered  either  by 
the  indefinite  prefent,  "  he  who  believeth  ;  or  by  the 
future,  he  who  will  believe  ;  and  the  reafon  which 
he  gives  for  this  rcndernig  of  the  word  is,  that  "  the 
believing  here  fpoken  ot  is  conlidercd  as  pofterior  in 
time  to  the  enunciation  of  the  promife."  This  is  indeed 
true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofc  ;  for  with  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  promife,  the  time  of  the  participle  has  no 
manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  ff/s-Tin-ac  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  time  of  5-u(i»»,t«<,  with  refpectto  which 
hmulXundeniably  hepajt.  Our  Lordisnot  here  averting, 
that  he  \v\\ofhail  believe  at  the  day  of  final  retribution, 
Ihall  be  fuved  ;  but  that  he  who  Ihall  on  that  day  be 
found  to  have  believed '\n  time  paft,  Ihall  be  laved  :  and 
if  the  participle  had  not  been  exprellive  of  a  finifhed 
adioii  and  a  pafl  time,  the  whole  fentence  would  have 
conveyed  a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  intereftsof  the 
gofpel.  In  like  manner,  the  time  of  amatus  isreferred, 
nottot\\et\meoffpeaking,  but  tothctimeof///rro,  .vith 
refpedt  to  which,  who  fees  not  that  \t\s paft ."  1  he  two 
words,  taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  that  he 
who  utters  them  y^a//,  a:  fome  tinie/sy/.Tior  to  that  of 
i^esking,have  been  lo-jed;fhall  have  been  loved  denotes 
two  times,  both  future  with  rcfpedl  to  the  time  of fpeak- 
ing  ;  but  when  the  time,  denoted  byjhall  have,  comes 
to  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  loved  mafi  be  paf), 
for  it  is  declared  that  the  adion  of  it  lliall  then  be  com- 
f  lets  ind  finifhed. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  ejfential  to  a  participle 
to  exprcfs  both  an  attribute  and  time  ;  and  that  fuck 
words  as  denote  no  time,  though  they  may  be  in  the 
/or;// of  participles,  as  doHus  "  learned,"  eloguens"  elo- 
quent," &.C.  belong  to  another  part  offpeech,  which  wc 
now  proceed  to  conlidcr 

SECt.  11.6/Adjectives. 

Sq.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  under-  .Adjcciivt 
flood,  that  of  adjectives  becomes  eafy.     A  verb  im-  denote  at- 
plics  (as  wc  have  faid)  an  attribute,  //;//^,and  an  ajfer-  tributes  as 
tiou ;  a  participle  implies  only  an  attribute i.nd  time ;  and  belonging 
an  ADJECTIVE  implies  only  an  attribute  3.S  belonging  to'"  '""''"■"•• 
iomefubflance.     In  other  words,  an  adjective  has  "*■ 
no  af/ertion,  and  it  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 
not  its  ejfence  either  in  m'.tion  or  its  privation.      Thus, 
in  general,  the  attributes  of  gua,itity,,/itality,  and  rela- 
tion, fuch  as  many,  few, great,  little, btack,white, good, 
bad, double,  treble,  &c.  arc  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 

84.  To  underlland  the  import  and  the  ufc  of  thisTheniive 
(pecies  of  words,  itmull  beobfervcd  thatc-.'fr,art;/e-/i';p.- thcimirrt 
isrefolvablciiuoa////y//7v//r'irandanf.v/iif/^o«of.,i>////<'c-  of  ibl(r„ift 
//«// equivalent  to  of .  Thus,  3  good  man  is  a  man  ^/"'eu'S'"- 
goodnefs ;  where  wc  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  P='»'"^^"'» 
je^'e  fully  exprclit d  by  an  abjiraff  aoun.     Bat  it  is  ^.f  ^^oZ-' 

csidcnt  iiccti»c. 
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eviJentthat  ilMniungotdnefs  docs  not  cxpi'cfsthe  viholi 
men/ii/i^  of  the  aJjiitwi gs,o(i ;  tor  cvciy  aiijciiive  ex- 
picllcsilot  o\\\f  ail  tittrihuti,  Init  alio  the  cuiuiiUion  hc- 
twccn  thc<(/////'.-(/<f  uiul  ifi/i//'jl,i'ici'  i  whereas  in  the 
iibJlrnCl  noun,  the  iittriliiiti  is  coiUidcrcd  as  ifubjlance 
iinconncdctl  \\\\.h.  any  s/^f/fubllaiice. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  tlic  con- 
ncdhn  cxpreiicj hy  a-ijtitivss, like  that  exprell'ed by  of, 
isot"  a  nature  io gcn:r,ti m\A  inJcJmitc,  tliat  the  particu- 
lar khidoi  connection  mull,  in  ronic  languages,  be  infer- 
red from  om- previous  knowledge  of  the  objects  between 
wliicli  it  fiiblilts,  or  it  will  for  ever  remain  unknown. 
This  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  examples,  but 
will  perhjpsbc  ihtficiently  evident  troni  the  following. 
Color  falubris  fignities  colour  that  indicates  health; 
exircitatiof.ilubrii  ,cyii:rc\ic  thil/trejirvm  hciiUli,v  iff  us 
falubrii,  food  that  improves  health  ;  viedicinafalubris, 
medicine  that  rejhres  health.  In  all  thefc  examples 
the  connexion  cxprclted  by  the  adjective  form  oifalubris 
is  different ;  and  though  it  may  be  known  from  previous 
experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  cxprelFions 
thcmfclvcs  by  which  it  can  be  afccrtained.  Thus, 
adjectives  are  each  ligniiicant  of  an  attribute  and  con- 
nexion ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  connection  is  afccr- 
tained by  experience The  ulual  ctfc it  ot  adje(iiv;s 

in  language,  is  to  modify  or  particularifs  3.giiieralterm, 
by  adding  loinc  quality  or  circumjluncc  which  maydif- 
tinguilh  the  object  meant  by  that  term,  from  the  other 
objcctsof  the/iJOT.y/it'c/c'/.  I  haveoccaliou,  for  example, 
to  fpeak  of  a  particular  man,of  whofc  name  I  am  igno- 
rant. The  word  man  is  too  general  lor  my  puvpofe, 
it  being  applicable  to  every  iiui-viJurU  of  the  human 
ipecies.  In  what  way  then  do  I  proceed,  in  order  to 
particularize  it,  lb  as  to  make  it  denote  th.tt  very  man 
whom  I  mean  xofpcc^fy  .-  I  annex  or  conjoin  to  it  fuch 
Words  as  are  fignihcant  of  objiiis  and  qualities  with 
which  he  is  conn.  {!ed,  and  which  are  not  equally  appli- 
cable to  others  from  w  horn  I  mean  to  dijlingnijb  him. 
Thus  I  can  fay,  a  man  of  prudence  or  a  prudent  man,  a 
'ojife  man,  3.  good  inan,  &  brave  man,  &c.  By  thcfe 
additions  the  general  ttrm  jnan  is  limited,  or  modified 
and  can  be  applied  only  to  ceitain  men  to  whom  belong 
tlic  attributes  cxprcffed  by  \\\e  adj^lVives  prudent,  ivife, 
good  3.nd  brave.  If  it  be  Hill  too  general  for  my  purpofe, 
I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and  circumflauccs,  till  I 
make  it  fo  particular  as  to  be  applicable  to  but  one  indi- 
vidual man  in  the  univerlc 

85.  Tiiisis  the  way  in  whicli  aiijectives,  arc  com- 
monly  ufed,  but  it  is  not  the  "/.'/)'  way.  Inftead  of  be- 
ing employed  to  modify  a  Jubjlantive,  they  fonietimcs 
appear  as  ihc  principal  vjcrJs'm  the  fentence,  when  the 
fole  ak  o(  ihcfd'flantive  fecins  to  be  to  modify  ihiab- 
jlr^icl  ncun,  contained  \mAcri!neadje(}ive  to  which  that 
fubllantivc  is  joined.  In  order  to  undtrlland  this,  it 
\\jll  be  necelTary  10  attend  to  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  maybe  laid  down  as  a  general  propolliion,  that 
■wlicn  any  term  or  phrafe  is  employed  to  denote  a  com- 
plex eoKceplion,  the  mind  has  a  power  of  confidcring,  in- 
v.hatorderitplcafes,  ihey?w//!'/(/'-'V/  ofwhich  the  com- 
plex conception  iscompofed.  To  illultratc  ihisobferva- 
tion  by  an  example:  The  word  equ:s  in  Latin,  denotes  a 
complex  conception,  of  which  the  conjlHuent  fmple  ideas 
are  th  )fe  of  a  man  and  a  h'.rfe  ;  witli  this  coni:cCiion 
fublllting  between  th-.m,  thatthcw.j;/  is  conceived  as  on 
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the  back  Qi  \\\z  horfe .  In  the  ufcofthis  Word,  it  is 
well  known  tJiat  the  idea  firjl  in  order,  as  being  the 
/ir;';c/f«//;/*7«(;7oftlicpropoliiion,  is  commonly  Mf  man 
on  the  back  oj  the  horfe  ;  but  it  is  not  ib  always,  for  the 
mind  may  eonlidcr  the  horse  as  tlic  principal  objeit. 
Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Fr*na  Petethrtnii  Lapitbt  gyrofqut  Jctfere, 
Impajiti  darfo  ;  al^ut  tquiTtM  docutrejub  arm'it 
Ihsultare  ioto,  <(  ckcssui  Q\.awit,\f.r.fuptrhi>i-— 

the  encrgiesattributed  to  the  object  fignihed  by  Equi- 
TE.v,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfc  and  not  the  man 
is  meant  ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man,  infultarc 
folo,  etgrejfus  glomerarejuperbos, 

Tliclame  obfcrvaiion  holds  true  where  the  complex 
objefi  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words  ;  an  adjeftive, 
for  inftance,  and  a  /ubjiantive.  Thus  in  the  phrafe 
fummus  mons  f:  inter  nubila  condit,  the  wovds  fummus 
rao/// repreftnt  3.  complex  conception ,  of  ■wUich  thccon- 
ltituentideasarcthofeof^i;/^/;fand7«o«//^a«i,connedeJ 
together  by  the  adjedive  form  of  fummus.  Either  of 
thcfe  ideas  may  be  the  fubjcctof  the  propolitioii ;  and 
tlic  cxprelhon  will  accordingly  admit  of  two  ditferciu 
lignitications.  iiinons  be  made  the  fiibjeit  of  the  pro- 
politioii, tJie  meaning  will  he,  "  the  higiielt  mountain 
hides  itfelf  among  tlie  clouds."  If  the  fubjtantive  in- 
cluded in  the  radical  part  o( fummus  be  made  the  fub- 
jcct  of  the  propolition,  the  cxprelhonwilUignify,  "  the 
fummit,  or  highell  part  of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  a- 
mong  the  clouds."  The  latter  is  the  true  import  of  the 
fentence. 

86.  From  thefe  obfcrvations  and  examples,  we  Hull 
be  enabled  to  underltand  tlie  two  ufes  of  ilie  adje{five.  Two  ufe 
It  is  cither  employed,  as  has  been  already  obfervcd,  of  the  at 
to  rejirid  or  modify  a  general  term ,-  or  the  aujlrad  jcilive. 
fubjiantivi  contained  in  the  adjedive  is  moditied   by 
noun,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adieiiti>e 


the 

form,  \.\\xiabjlrad  f::bjtantive  is  joined.  Thetirftmav 
be  called  the  direCl,  the  fccond  the  i/vrfr/*, acceptation 
of  adjedlvcs. 

The  inverfe  acceptation  o( adjedhes  and  participles 
(for  both  are  ufed  in  tlie  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  inllances,  been  noticed  by  any 
grammarian  ;ytt  the  principle  isofgreat  extcntin  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  explain  it,  we  (hall  produce  a  fcv/- 
examples;  wliich  on  any  other  principle  itisimpoliiblc 
to  underltand. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity aiRome,  fays  Regnutumef  Romx ab  vrbe  cosdita 
ad  LiBERATAM  aiinos  ducei:tos  quadraginta  quatuor, 
"  Monarchy  fublilled  at  llnmc,  not  from  lh.t,city  built 
(which  would  convey  nomcaning),  but  from  the  build- 
ing oj  the  city,  to  its  deliverance,"  &c.  Both  the  parti- 
ciples condita  and  liberatam  are  here  ufed  invcrfely  ; 
that  is,  the  abflrafi  Jubjiaiitives  contained  in  condita 
and  liberatam  are  modified  or  reltrifted  by  ihefubftan- 
tives  urhe  and  urbem,  w  ith  wJiich  they  unite.  Again, 
Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  contefl  between  Ajax  and  Vlyjfes 
for  the  arms  oi  Achilles,  has  lliefe  lines  : 

^uiy  liCft  etoquioJ^Jum  qvvque  Nejlora  i-iircat, 
Huuiltamen  efficiel,    OESEKTUM  u<  Nestora    CRJMEN 
/Outturn  ejfe  rear^ 

Herealfo  the  adjeflive  or  participle  desertum  is  taken 
inverfeiy,  and  ihc  general  notion  of  defertion  contained 
in  it  is  iiiodifed  or  xtnAcrcA  particular  by  being  joined 
with  the  fubltantive  nestoka.     The  nicaningof  the 
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paiFagc  is,  "  I  will  never  be  induced  to  believe  tluit 
tlic  di/irtion  ofNcJtor  was  not  a  crime."  V\,' creel cfer- 
tuvi  to  be  taken  dircClty  as  an  adjective  modifying  its 
fubjlantive,  the  fentence  mufl  be  trandatcd,  "  I  cannot 
believe  tliat  Ncjtor  dt-fcrted  was  not  a  crime."  But  it 
is  evident  that  tliis  is  nonfenfc  ;  as  Nestor,  whether 
defsrtcd  or  not  defcrted,  could  not  he  a  crime. 

It  were  caly  to  produce  many  inorc  examples  of  ad- 
jedlives  taken  invcrfcly  ;  but  thefc  may  Inffice  to  ilhi- 
llrate  ihcgeiieral priiiciplc,  and  to  ihow,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it  is  impollible  to  underftand  the  an- 
cient authors.  We  fhall  adduce  one  inAance  of  it  from 
Shakefpeare,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  tlie  ai:- 
cient  languages,  though  in  thefc  it  is  certainly  more 
frequent  than  in  the  jhodern  : 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  (ky  ; 
**  Thou  canft  not  bit«  fo  nigh 

"    A'i  btn^li  forget  : 

"  Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
"   Thy  lling  is  nut  fo  fliarp 
Aifriendj  remtmbcr*dn6t.** 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjeSlhe  forgot  is  taken 
inverfely  ;  for  it  is  not  a  benefit,  but  the  forgetting  of  a 
benefit,  which  bites  more  than  tlie  bitter  (ky  :  and 
therefore,  in  tliispallage,  tht  adjeiiive  fervcs«t/r  to  mo- 
dify the  noun  ;  butthe  noun  ienifiii  is  employed  to  mo- 
dify the  abjirad  ful'JIantivc  contained  in  the  adjedive 
Jorgct,  which  is  the  fubject  of  the  propofition,  and  the 
principal  word  in  the  fentence. 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  this  principle,  and  re- 
fledtcd  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad- 
jectives dcnote/ribjlances ;  not  indccd/hbjIJ/ing  bj  theni- 
Jehes,  asthofe  exprelled  by  nouns,  but<;<///<.7v/f/)',asche 
<7//r;^///«'j  of  other  fubllances  ;  he  would  not  have  clalied 
aijedives  with  verbs,  or  have  palTed  fo  fevcrea  cenfurc 
upon  ikegramn/iirians  for  clalling  them  with  nouns.  It 
matters  very  little  how  tidj^-Sfives  arc  claffed,  provided 
their  nat:irc  and  effei^i  be  uuderftood  ;  but  they  have  at 
Icaft  as  good  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  nouns  as  with 
verbs,  and  in  our  opinion  a  better.  To  adopt  Mr 
Harris's  language,  they  arc  homogeneous  withrefpeil  to 
nouns,  asbothdenote//(ii //<!«« J  ;  they  arc  heterogeneous 
with  refped  to  verbs,  as  they  never  do  denote  allertion . 

87.  i3eli<les  original  adjedivcs  there  is  another  clafs, 
which  is  formed  from  fubllaiuives.  Thus,  when  wc 
(Ay  ,the  party  of  romp.y  ,thc  Jlyle  of  Cicero, the  f)hilofophy 
oj  Socrates ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  party,  the  J/y/e,  and  the 
phiiofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  Ilanip  and  charailer  from 
the  perfonswhoni  they  refpert  :  Thole  perlbns,  there- 
fore, perform  the  pan  oiattribnies.  Hence  they  afiu- 
ally  paj's  into  attributives,  and  alfumc  as  fuch  ihc  t'oi-m  of 
adjedtves.  It  is  thus  we  lay,  \.\\t  Pompeian  party ,  the  (7/- 
ceronian Jlyle,  and  the  Socratic philofophy.  In  like  man- 
ner, for  a  trumpet  o/^rrt/},  we  fiy  a  ^/v»ccv;  crumpet, 
and  for  a  crown  oj  gold,  -i  golden  crown,  &c.  Kven 
^ro«oOT/;;iY/fubflautives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
inllead  of  faying,  the  book  of  me,  and  of  thee,  we  fay 
my  book,  and  thy  book  ;  and  inllead  of  faying,  the 
country  oj  us,  and  of  you,  we  fay  our  country,  and  )0//r 
country.  Tbcfe  words /;/>',  thy,  our,  your,  &c.have 
therefore  been  properly  caWid  prouoininal  adjeihves. 
Vol.  VIII. 
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8S.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  and  mud  be  obvi- 
ous to  all,  ihil  fubjiances  alone  are  fufceptililc  oifex  ; 
and  that  therei'orc  fub/lanlive  n«ans  alone  would  have        5? 
dilUuiftionsrefpcding^f/;(/fr.     The  fame  is  true  with  A<lje(3iTCi 
rcfpcA  to  number  zwdperfon.     An  attribute  admits  from  their 
of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whctlicr  it  belong  to  vof  "^"""e 
or  to  ME,  to  a  MAN  or  a  woman,  to  one  man  or  [o '''"'"''^."'*« 
MANY  ;  and  thercft)rethc  wori/zcxprelliveof  <7//r///ffAf/-,  ^-^^^  to  He- 
ought  on  all  occalions,  and  in  every  fitnaiio  1,  to  be  pote  fex, 
fixed  and  invunab/e.    For  as  the  cianlh'ics gi(,d  mdiad,  number, or 
b/ack  and  luhiie,  are  the  fame,  wJicther  they  be  applied  pcrfon. 
to  a  man  or  a  wanian,  to  many  or  to  Jew ;  lo  the  word 
whicli  expreflcs  any  one  of  thcle  attributes  ought  in 
Ilricfucfs  to  admit  ol' no  alteration  with  whatever  /i/i- 
JIantivetl  may  bc  joined.    Such  is  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  tliat  order,  on  this  as  on  other  occalions,  the  Jing- 
lilli  language  mofl  llrictly  obfcrves  :  for  we  fay  equal- 
ly, a  good  nan  or  a  good  woman  ;  good  vien  or  gooi 
women ;  a  good  houfe  or  good  houfes.  In  fomc  lang'iagcs, 
indeed,  fuch  as  Creek  and  Latin,  ofwhici;  the  nouns 
admit  of  crt/V/,  and  the/^w/.-wf/of  an  /vc  c  rtedfU  u£ture, 
it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  endow  adjedtva  witir 
the  threefold  diltinftion  oi gender,  number,  and  per- 
fon  ;  but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  occa- 
fioned  by    particular  circumllancfs,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  elfential  to  language,  it  belongs  not  to  our  fub- 
jeft,  but  to  the  particular  grammars  of  thcfe  tongues.  „_ 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  adjedive.  The/  hi»c 
which  has  place  in  all  languages,  is  founded  in  the  11a-  however, 
ture  of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  univerf.il gram-  °"«  "ria- 
viar.     It  is  occafioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  oi^'""^""^'^' 
one  fubftance  with  a  fiviilar  attribute  ot  another,  and       '"      , 
falls  naturally  to  be  explained  under  the  next  fediou.    thingi. 

Sect.  III.     C/'Adverbs,  and  the  Con/parifon  of  Ao- 
jectives. 

89.  Asadjedives  denote  the  attributes  ■ffubjiances,  fo 
there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of  words  whicli  denote  thewp-       loo 
difications  of  thefe  attributes.  Thus,  when  wc  fay  "  Ci-  Theiniport 
cero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  :liquent ;  Statius  ind  °^  »dvcrbs. 
F/r^// both  of  them  wrote;"  the  attributes  exprelled 
by  the  words  eloquent  and  vjrotcArc  immediately  refer- 
red to  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.  ;   and  as  denoting  the  attri- 
butes oXJubflances,  thefc  words,  the  one  an  adjedive  and 
the  other  Tiverb,  have  been  both  called  attributives 
of  the  urst  okder.   But  when  we  fay,  "  Plinywa 
?noderatety  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ; 
Statins  wrote  indifferently,  b\it  VirgilwxotKaJimrably  ; 
the  words  moderately,  exceedingly,  indifferently,  and  ad- 
mirably, arc  not  referable  to  fubjiantives,  but  toother 
attributes;   that  is,  to  the  words  i'/o^//iV//  Awd  wrote, 
the  fignirtcation  of  which  they  mod  if).     Sucli  words, 
therefore,  having  the  fame  ettcd  upon  adjedives  that 
adjedivcs  have  upon  fuijlantives,  have  been  called       ,pj 
attributives  OK  the  second  orper.     By  gram- The  remfon 
niarians  they  have  been  called  adverbs;    and,    ifo/thair 
wc  take  the  word  verb  in  its  moll  comprehenjtve  Jig-  name. 
nifie.ition  (a),  as  including  not  only  verbs  properly  fo 
c.ill.d,  but  alio  every  fpecies  oJ  words,  which,  whe- 
ther efftntialiy  or  accidentally,  are  lignilicaut  of  the 
attributes  of  fubilanccs,  we  lliall  find  the  name  adv  r  an 
K  10 


(a)  Aijlctle  and  his  followers  called  every  word  a  verb,  whic"'  denotes  the  predicatcof  a  propofition.  This 
clallification  was  certainly  abfurd  ;  for  it  confound*  not  only  adjedives  and  participles,  but  c\c\\  JnbJIantives, 
\\\th  verbs  :  but  the  authority  of  Arilloilc  was  great  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  rJi/prr^,  though  that  word  attaches 
itfclf  only  to  an  adjediveor  participle,  or  a  verb  lignificant  of  an  attribute ;  it  does  not  auacli  ufcU"to  \.\\tpure  verb. 
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to  be  a  very  jiift  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of 

SPEECH,  THE  NATLRAL  APTENDAGE  OKSL'Cll  VERIIS. 

So  great  is  tliisdtpcndtiicc  in  {namni.uical  fyntax,  that 
an  advsri  can  no  more  liiblill  without  its  r^rri,  i.  e. 
without  fowi  word  fi^niticaiit  of  an  attribute,  than  a 
verb  or  ajjctiive  can  lublill  without  'wi  fiibjlantive.  It 
is  the  iamt  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubjcds.  Every 
c'Aoiir,  tor  its  cxillencc,  as  much  requires  ay/z/'^r/j'c/fj, 
as  lYn-fuperficUs  for  its  cxilltncc  reciuircs  a.f'jHd  body. 

90.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubflanccs  are  reckon- 
ed quant  it}  and  ijunlity  :  lliuswe  fay  a  luhite  garment,  a 
high  woui:tam,  ^c.  Now  fonieof  thefe  quantities  and 
qualilicsare  capableof  ;/;/iv;//o« or  remilfion  ;  or,  in  ot her 
words,  oncjuljlutue  may  have  them  in  a  greater  or  Icfi 
d:gr(e\\\-!ix\.  another.  Thus  we  fay,  tf_g^rt»wi7;/  KXCEi.- 
Di.MiLr  luhiie,  a  jiiouidaiii  roLf.R-tuvt  or  M0l)hR4TEu 
ligh.  Hence,  then,  one  copious  liiurcc  oi J'econdary  at- 
trtbiilives  or  ADVt:RB^  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  in- 
tenjioii  and  remijfiijH  j  fuch  ASgrealtji,  tolerably,  vajUy, 
i.xtreMely,  'tiidi]j:rer.tly,   &c. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame 
attribute,  they  may  be  comfiared  together  :  Thus,  if 
the  garment  A  be  txci-:EDiAi,Lr  white,  and  the  garment 
Ij  be  MoVhRATHi  white,  wc  may  fay,  the  garment  A  is 
jVore  white  than  the  garment  B.  'l'h\s pa/>ey  hwhite, 
arn\/>iow  is  white  ;  but  fnow  is  more  white  than  this  pa- 
per. In  thcfeinflantcs,  the  adverb  more  not  only  de- 
notes tiite/:jic>i,  but  relative  ititenjioii  :  nay,  we  Hop  not 
here,  as  wenotonly  Acaoieiiitenpon  merely  relative,  but 
relative  i/itsiijiou  than  vihich  there  is  none  greater.  Thus 
wc  fay,  Sc/'hoclei  was  wife,  Sicrates  was  nioRF.  wijc  than 
he,  but  5«iO?/;o;;  was  thci/csT  w//t-of  men.  Even  veibi, 
properly  focallcd,  which  denote  an  a//r;^///t  as  well  as  an 
ej/'e'riioii,  muft  admit  both  oi fimfic  and  Mooicotnpara- 
iiveinteiijions;\m\l\\cf>iipieverbTOHh  admits  of  neitlicr 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example, 
Fame  heLot^t.TH  MORi.  than  riches ;  but  virtue  oj  all  things 
he  Loi'F.TH  MObT ;  the  words  MORE  and  most  denote 
th  different  cot/^f  arative  ii.t en/ions  ol  the altribi/te  inclu- 
ded under  the  verb /ofc//'  ;  butthert//;r/;£,;/  itfelf,  which 
is  the  <j/;«^rf/ part  ol  the  yf/^,  admits  neitherof;«/iv;/;'o/; 
nor  rcviiffloi:,  but  is  the  fame  in  all  pollllile  propofitions. 

91.  From  this  circumllance  oi quantities  and  quali- 
ties being  capable  of  intenfion  and  reviiff,on,  arife  the 
COMPARISON  of ^Ji/y^-i^/t/fj,  and  itsdifferent  decrees, 
■which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpeciesabovc- 
mtntioned  ;  one  to  denote  fimfle  excejs,  andone  to  de- 
note/?//>cv7<.V/i'i-.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  de- 
grees than  thefe,  wc  ought  perlups  to  introduce  infinite, 
which  is  abfurd.  For  why  ftop  at  a  limited  itumbtr, 
when,  in  all  fubjefts  fufceptible  of  intenfion,  the  inter- 
mediate exceffts  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  Between 
the  firfl  frinplc  white  and  the  fuperlativc  whitejl,  there 
are  intinite  degrees  of  more  white  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  {z'l&oi  m'tre  great,  viore  Ifrong,  y/zorf  minute,  &c. 
The  dodrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees 
of  comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pojitive,  the  cfijnfa- 
ralive,an<.\thefiiperlative,  muflbeabfurd  ;  bothbecaufc 
in  their/ic/^/f^thereisnofuw/fl^'yi'/atall,  andbecaufe 
their/«/'ifr/fl//i'fisafswi/iarrt//cfasmnchastheirt£<;;//'rf- 
ratrje  itfelf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  with 
every  where  :  Stcrates  was  the  mosth  iS£  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians;  Homerwas  the  MOST  svBLij>tE  of  all  poets, ke.  In 
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this  fentencc  Socrates  is  evidently  compared  with  the 
Athenians,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poets.  Again,  if 
it  be  faid  that  Socrates  was  more  ivise  than  any  other 
Athenian,  butthat  Soiomoiiwatthe  MohTiiist:  oJ nun  i  is 
no[  a  comparifonof  .So/»?.voa  with;/;<i;;i/«(/in  general,  as 
plainly  implied  in  the  laft  claufe  of  tlic  fenttnce,  a:;  a 
comparifon  oi  Socrates  with  the  other  Athenians  in  the 
firfl? 

But  if  both  imply  comparifon,  it  may  be  afl;ed.  In 
what  conlills  the  difference  between  the  <rsw/rtr..-//ff  and 
J'uperlativer  Does  thcy;//)i;r/<!i/z: ralwayscxprci"sa^r^'<7- 
/t•;•  excefs  than  the  comparative  ?  No  :  for  through  Socra- 
tes was  the  viojiwifeuiiht  Athenians, yet  is  Solomon  af- 
firmed to  have  been  W5rt'iy//ir  than  he;  fo  that  here  a 
higher  fnperiority  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  tiiore 
than  by  the  fuperlativc  nioji.  Is  this  then  the  difference 
between  ihcle  two  degrees,  that  the////>fr/i?//i»tf implies 
a  comparilou  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative 
imjilies  only  a  comparifon  oi one  with  one  ?  No  :  this  is 
not  always  the  cafe  neither.  ThePfalmifl  fays,  that "  he 
is  wij'er  (or  Juore  wife)  tliaii  all  histeachers  ;"  where, 
though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a  comparifon  of 
one  with  many.  The  real  diHerence  between  thefe 
two  degrees  of  comparifon  may  be  explained  tjius  : 

When  wc  ufc  the  fuperlativc,  it  is  in  eonlequence  of 
having  compsied individuals  with  the  fpecies  to  wliich 
they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fpecies  with  the  genus  un- 
der which  they  are  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
the  MOST  II  ist  (■J  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  were 
the  MOST  EAt/GjirEAEi)  oJ  ancient  nations.  In  the  firfl 
claufe  of  this  fentencc,  Socratrs,  although  coniparcj 
with  the  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  eonfldered  as 
owfofthem;  and  in  the  lafl,  t\\e  Athenians,  a\tho\.\^ 
compared  with  ancient  nations,  areyet  conlidered  as  ona 
of  tliofe  nations.  Hence  itisthatin  Englijhthf  fuper- 
lativc is  followed  by  the  prepofition  if,  and  in  Creek 
and  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  //.vra/ number  ; 
to  lliow,  that  the  object  which  has  the  pre-eminence 
is  conlidered  as  belonging  to  that  clafs  of  things  with 
which  it  is  compared. 

But  when  we  ufe  the  somparative  degree,  the  objctfs 
compared  Me  fetin  direcl  oppoftion  ;  and  theoneis  con- 
lidered not  as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended 
under  it,  but  as  fomething  altogether  dijlnili  and  be- 
longing to  a  different  clafs.  Thus,  were  one  to  fay, 
"  Cicero  was  W6r<^  eloquent  than  the  Romans, "hexvould 
fpeak  abfurdly  j  becaufe  every  body  knows,  that  of 
the  clafs  of  men  exprcli'ed  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 
w  as  one,  and  fuch  a  fentencc  would  alhrm  that  orator 
to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfelf.  But  when 
it  is  faid  that  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  orthan  any  other  Roman,"  the  language 
is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true  :  for  though  the 
pcrfons  fpokcnofwere  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  city, 
yet  Cicero  is  here  fit  in  contradiflinttion  to  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  confidered  as  one  of  the 
pcrfons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  in  Euglidi  the  comparative  degreeis  follow- 
ed by  a  noun  governed  by  the  \^ord  of  contradillinc'- 
tion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  iioun  in  the  ablative  cafe 
governed  by  the  prcpofnion />;<r  (h)  either  expreiled 
or  undcrllcod.  We  have  already  obltrvcd,  that  the  ab- 
lative i.ufe  denotes  concomitajicy  :  and  therefore  when 
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(b)  See  R ■i.i.lima':ni  Cranimatica-  Injlitutiones,    Varsfgcunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
Although  it  is  ceruiijly  true,  that  when  we  ufc  the  Juperlative,  we  ought  in  propriety  1,0  couiider  the  things 
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ail  adjeftivc  in  the  comparaiive  degree  is  prefixed  to 
a  noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  theai/ative  cafe,  to  denote 
that  two  tilings  are  compared  together  in  company,  but 
by  means  of  the  prcpofition,  expreflcd  or  undcrftood, 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  compurativs  adjefUve  is 
fcen  to  be  preferred  ^^^br:  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
noun, 

92.\Vchavchiithertoconridered««!/iara//z(«'/asex- 
prelFcd  by  the  words  more  and  juofl  ;  but  the  authors, 
or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to 
reuxnch  the  ufc  of  thcfe  adverbs,  by  exprclTmg  their 
force  by  an  inflexion  of  the  adjiilive.  Thus  inltead  of 
7iiors  fair,  they  fay  kaiker  Mnftcad  oi mojl j air ,v s\%- 
EST  :  and  ihc  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  genius  of  thefclangua- 
ges  and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com- 
parifon either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other  ; 
whereas  iti  thofc  languages  the  comparifon  isfcldoni  if 
ever  formed  by  the  alfiflanccof  the  adverb,  but  always 
by  the  inflexion  of  the  adjective.  Hence  this  inflec- 
tion is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  confidered 
asa.n!cejfarji  accidi-ijt  of  the  adjefliue;  but  it  has  reached 
no  farther  than  to  ajjeilivcs,  zaAparticiplcs  Jharing  the 
nature  oj  adjfilives.  The  attributes  exprclTcd  by  verij 
are  as  fufceptible  of  comparifon  as  ihofe  exprelfed  by 
adji-{}ives ;  but  they  are  always  compared  by  means  of 
advfrh  the  z'sri  being  too  much  divcrfified  akeady  to 
admit  of  more  variation  without  perplexity. 

93.  Itmufl  be  confelled  ih^it  comparatives,  as  well 
the  ftmple  as  the  fuperlative,  feem  fometimes  to  part 
with  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their 
hitcnfiv;.   Thus  in  the  degree  dcnotingy?///^/:-  excefs: 

'Y%liT\OVi,et  ijcrymis  tlutosfuff'ufj  mitrmtei,  Virg. 

Triflior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was  very 
fad.  In  the  dcgreecalled  l\\t  fuperlative  this  is  more 
iifual.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  V'lr  doElijfunus, 
vir  fortijjimtis,  "  a  mofl  learned  man,  a  moll  brave 


ihtfupir/ative o( eminence (omtlKingof  comparijcii  muft 
be  remotely  orindirefily  intimated,  as  wecannotreafou- 
ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  his  e- 
lovjucnce  with  the  eloquence  of  tther  men.  This  is 
indeed  true  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  cotii- 
parifon  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuperlative  than 
in  (\\t  fimpls  adjeflive  eloquent :  for  when  we  fay  (hat  u 
man  is  eloquent,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  aud 
that  of  other  men  a  dillinftion  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  when  we  fay  that  he  is  very 
eloquent. 

In  Englilh  we  diftinguilh  the  two  fuperlativcs,  by 
prefixing  to  the  om  the  definite  article  the,  to  fliow  thai 
fomething  is  predicated  ofthcobjeft  exprefTcd  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  <»«^  t/A^r  object;  and  by 
fubjoining  the  prepolition  of,  to  Ihow  that  the  objects 
W'ith  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  wiih 
itfclf :  as,  "  Solomon  was  the  wifcil  o/' men  ;  Hector 
was  the  mofl  valiant  of  the  Trojans."  To  the  oth(  r 
(c)  fuperlative  we  only  prefix  the  indifinite  articles  .• 
as,  "  he  was  a  very  good  man  :  he  was  a  mojl  valiant 
foldier." 

94.  As  there  are  iomt  qualities  which  admit  of  C6;//- 
parifou,  fothere  areothers  which  admitofnoue  :  fuch, 
for  example,areihofe  which  denote  that  ^/<<7/';/;'o/^od'/t-/ 
ariftngjiOiM  their  figure  ;  aswlien  we  fay,  s.  circular 
table,  a.  q'ladraiigular  conxt,  a  cs«/c<»/ piece  of  metal, 
&ic.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things  partici- 
pating the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they 
do  it  at  all.  To  fay,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  D 
are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  lefj  quadrangiilar 
than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attri- 
butives dcaolingdcfinite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  : 
for  as  there  can  be  no  comparifon  without /«/.'«/"'^  or 
remijfion,  and  as  thcrecanbenointenfionorremillionin 
things  alvjays  definite,  therefore  thcfe  attributives  can 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  Cy  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning,  we  difcover  the  caufc  wliy  no  ful'fanlive  is 
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man  ;"  i.  e.  not  the  bravcji  and  w«/?  learnedmzn.  that    fufceptible  ofthefe  degrees  ofcomparijon.     A mount.iin 


ever  exilted,  but  a  man  pollelling  thofc  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  Englilh,  when  we  intimate  that  a 
certain  quality  is  poflcllrd  in  an  eminent  degree,  with- 
out making  any  dtreli  comparifon  between  it  snd  a  fimi- 
lar  quality,  we  do  it  by  x.\*i  intenfive  word  very,  more 
commonly  than  by  mojl:  as,  Cicero  was  very  eloquent;  the 
fuindofjohnfon  was  VERY  vigorous.  The  mode  of cx- 
prcflion  has  been  called  the  fuperlativeof  eminence,  to 
diflinguilhil  from  the  other  fuperlative,  which  is  fuper- 
lative upon  comparifon.  Yet  it  may  be  laid,  that  even  in 


cannot  be  faid  M'irf.  to  be  or  to  £X/5r  than  a  mde-hilt; 
but  the  more  or  lefs  mufl  be  fought  for  in  their  quan- 
tities. In  like  manner,  when  we  refer  many  indivi- 
duals to  one  fpecies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called  !nore  a 
lion  than  the  lion  B  (d)  ;  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is 
more  fierce,  morefwift,  or  exceeding  in  fomcfucli  attri- 
bute. So  again,  in  referring  many  fpecies  to  one  ge- 
nus, a  crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard  j 
nor  a  tiger  more  than  a  cat :  but,  if  any  thing,  the 
crocodile  andtygerare  more  bulky , more ftrong,iic.  than 
K  2  the 


compared  as  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  and  when  we  ufc  the  comparative,  as  of  different  cladcs  ;  yet  is  not  this  difUnc- 
tion  always  attended  to  by  the  bell  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  coMparatiz,e  is  fome- 
times ufcd,  where  m  Englilh  we  lliould  ufe  l\\c  fuperlative  ;  as  dexterae/IJortiormanuum;  and  in  the  Golpelit  is 
faid,  that  "  agramol  mullard-fced  is  the///W/fr(^,xf.T.f.c)  of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  is  the  greater 
(^i(fOT)  of  herbs."  Even  in  Englilh,  the  cuflom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay"  he  is  the/tf/.'^y/of  the 
tw«,  It  mull  be  the  /<j//fr  of  the  two  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  "  he  is  the  ta/ler  of  the  three,  it  luull  be  the  tallejl. 
Iror  thefc  and  other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  ho  reafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ;.  they  arc 
errorsmaderroper  by  ufc.  •  ''  ^ 

(c)  In  Englilh,  the  termination  eft  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon,  to  which  the  definite  article  is 
prefixed.  Thus  we  may  fay,  "  Homer  was  thefublimefi  of  poets  ;"  but  we  cannot  fay,  "  Homer  was  a  fub- 
limcll  poet.  Again,  we  may  fay,  "  Homer  was  a  very  fublimc  poet;"  but  not,  "Homer  was  M<r  very 
fublime  poet.  •' 

(d)  When  Pope  faysof  a  certain  perfon,  thathcis"a  tradcfman,  meek,  iad  rmich  a  liar  ;  the  lajl  phrafc 
IS  tkc  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  liar  having  the  cffea  of  an  attributive. 
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the  an imals  Willi  whiclitluy  are  compared  ;  the  cxcefs,      nqw;  at  whul lh»{,liy  vihek  ;  ailitit  thiii,Vy  l.^iEN  ; 
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ai  before,  being  derived  liom  tlitir  actributes. 

9  J.  Of  the  ajvcrbs  ok  lei-undttry  attributives  already 
mcniioned,  thofc  denoting  intinjion  and  nmtjp'jii  may 

\>C.  called  ADVKRBS  of  (vUANTnY  CONTINUOUS,  aS 
giititly,  vajlly,  tolerably ,  Lc.o/.ce,  iivki,th}ce^&cc.  (k ) 
arc  ADVEKBS  of  (>_iiANi  n  Y  PiiCRETE;;/vo/-t- and  «/<///, 
/.y}a!)d/t-//, to  which  may  be  added  ei^ualhypropoiticjii- 
a//y,&.c.:ive  ADVERBSof  RELATlOf^i  There  are oihers 
of  <}UA LIT  Y :  as  u hen  wtXiy ,H<jNt:sTLr iiiJnjiriaiii ,pkv- 
lit.MU  biave  ;  they  fought  UR/tynu, he  paii.tdt  yi.xixr. 

~\ni  here  it  may  be  wortJi  while  to  obferve,  how 
the  fame  thing,  participating  the  fame  eliencc.airumcs 
ditt'crent  gTammatical  lorms  from  its  ditferent  rcla- 
iioijs.  Kui- example,  lljppole  ii  iliould  be  alked,  How 
i]iircrJciieJ/,hojiell/y,anti  hoiie/ty  r  The  anfwcr  is,  They 
arc  in  :j/'e>ice  the  fame  :  but  ihcy  dilfer  iu  as  much  ai 
hoi:.']!  is  the  atttrHiittiveai'  ■jlijoiih  ;  hone/l/y,ot'  a  veri>  or 
aJjeit'ive  ;  and  honcfly  being  divellcd  of  thefc  its  attri- 
butive relations  alfunies  the  power  of  a  noun  ox  fubjian- 
tive,  fo  as  to  fland  by  itfclf. 

96.  The  adverbs  hitherto  meniioned  are  common  to 
-jerbs  oj  every J'pecies  ;  but  tliere  are  fjme  whicli  are  con- 
lined  to  verbi properly  fo  called,  that  is,  to  fucli  verbs  as 
denote  iiutUiis  or  einrgies  with  i\\q\x privations.  All 
niotion  and  rejl  imply  time  miplace  as  a  Xind  of  nccef- 
fary  coincidence.  Hence,  when  we  would  exprcfs  the 
placcortinie ofcit!icr,we have recourfe  \oadverbsiorm. 
cd  for  tills  purpofc  ;  of  place,  as  when  wc  fay  he  Hood 
7HF.RF,  he  went  HUSCE,  he  ca?ne  niTHKK  ;  of  time,  as 
when  we  (Ay,he  /food  the\,  he-w^^nt  aftkrivarus,  he 
travelled  toRMLRLr.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  adverbs 
which  denote  the  iiUenjlons  and  reniijfions peculiar tOMo- 


viany  //;//(?/,  by  o>  ten  ;  not  many  times  ^y  s  eldom,&c. 
97.  Mr  Horne  7"^s/'c- has,  with  great  induilry  and 
accuracy,  iraccd  many  of  tlie  Knglilli  adverbs  Irom 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northerii 
tongues,  and  Ihown  them  to  be  either  corruptions  of 
other  Words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  and  fcntences. 
He  obltrvcs,  that  "  all  adverbs  ending  in  i.y,  the  molt 
proline  branch  of  the  family,  arc  fiilHciently  under- 
ilood  :  the  termination  being  only  the  word  like  cor- 
rupted ;  and  tlie  corruption  fo  much  the  more  ealily 
and  certainly  difcovered,  as  the  termination  reniaitis 
more  pure  and  diltinguilhable  in  the  other  filler  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  is  wriiicn Tuk, ly k, lig,  ligen."  He 
might  have  added,  that  in  Scotland  the  word  like  is, 
at  this  day,  frequently  ufed  inflead  of  the  Knglifli  ter- 
mination ly  ;  as  tor  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people 
fay  agood like  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater 
part  o{  adverbs  arc  refolvcd  into  iholc  parts  of  ipeech 
which  we  have  already  conlidered,  as  honejily  into 
honcfl-like,  vaJJly  into  pajl-like,  &c.  fo  that  when  wo 
fay  of  a  man  he  is  honejily  indujhious,  we  ailirm  that  Jie 
hkoneJI-like  i/tdti/lrious,  or  that  his  indtijiry  ha*  thea^- 
pearanc;  of  being  honejl.  Adverbs  of  a  different  ter- 
mination the  lame  acute  writer  refolves thus  :  Aghast 
into  the  pafl.  participle  acazed  ; 

"  The  French  excbimcd, — the  devil  was  in  arnit 

All  ihc  whole  army  ftood   agazeJ  on  him."     Haliejptart' 

Ago,  into  the  pail  participle  AGONEorcoNE.  Asun- 
der he  drives  from  MViiDt.?.,  feparated ;  the  pafl 
participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  afundrian  :  a  word 
which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  lobe  found,  he  fays,  in  all 
the  northern  tongues  ;  and  is  originally  ivomfond,  i.  e. 


7I0S,  ueh  as/T'^.-J;/,',  h,iJI,ly,f^iJlly,/lotvly,  Sec;  as  alfo  y^„^.  -j^o  wit,  from  witt  A  N  to  know ;  as  videlicet  and 
iAscrhsoiplacey.yAAcoaiotprepoJilions,kx<:hAsupward  fcUicet,  in  Latin,  2Xi.  abbrevtatiom  oividere-licet  and 
AVi<Sdovin^vurdUomupzix\do-mn.     It  may,  however,     fare  licet.    Needs,  he  refolvesinto  need  is,  ufed  pa- 
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The  nican- 
inj^  of  ad- 
verbs to  be 
afccrtaincd 
Viy  crymo- 
logy, 

no 

Many  of 
them  mere 
abbrevia- 
tions. 


be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  do  not  fo  properly  modify  attri- 
bute SyA^iwArkUimc  re  mote  cir  cum  liance  at  ten  ding  an  at- 
tribute or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  arc  truly  adverbs, 
though  fo  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  finiple 
affirviiitive  and  negativeyEa  and  no  are  called  adverbs, 
thougJi  they  Auxly  do  not  lignify  that  which  we  hold 

to  be  the  very  ellence  of  the  adverb,  a  modiffcai;on  of  ,     ,       1  ,.  „,„,„r„i  ,.j  ;„r„  . ,  .  „ 

,,  .,   ,      ,,,•',    ,  J  )  Tir   '• ,,  ,    1     1  >  v     /,  Ai-O.NEandoKLYarereiolvedinto  ALL  ON 

fl/.V/.'/.'/w.  <' Is  lie  learned  r  vYo.    "  Is  he  brave  r  Tf/.  t    ,1     ia  ^  1,   ,.^     •  .,,,1. 

,,         ,  ,       ,  ,  ,,    1    ,■      ..  iiKE.     In  the  Dutch,  EEN  IS  owi.' and  ALL- 

Herc  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  lignily  7jot 

any  niodif  cat  ion  o(\hc  attributes  iravea.ndleiirned,  but 

a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and 

in  the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs  to 

the  pcrfon  fpoken  of. 

yidi'crbi  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes  ;   and 

their  general  nature  may  be  better underllood  by  reading 

a  lift  of  them,  and  attending  to  their  etymology,  than 

by  any  general  dclcription  or  definition.     Many  of 

them  fecm  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  in 

order  to  exprcls  by  o'.f  wor^  the  meaning  of  two  or 

three  ;  and  are  mere  abbreviations  of  nouns,  verbs,  and 

adjectives.     'I  hus,  the  import  of  the  plirafe,  it:  -what 

place,  is  exprelfed  by  the  fingle  word  where  ;  to  what 

place,  by  v/HlTHER  ;  jro7n  this  place,  by  H  ence  ;  /«  <? 

direiliOu afcending,  by  upwards  ;  atthe preJiUttime,  by 


pa- 
renthetically ;  as,  "  I  mull  needs  do  fuch  a  thing,"  "  I 
muft  (need  is)  do  fuch  a  thing  ;"  i.e.  "  I  mujt  do  it, 
there  is  need oi  it."  Anon,  which  our  old  authors 
ufe  for  immediately,  iujiantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one  ; 
i.  e.  in  one  injiant,  moment,  minute.  As, 
"  And  right  <jiM  withoutcn  more  abode." 
1/10/1  in  all  the  haftc  I  can." 

E,andoNE- 
E  E  N  alone  ; 
and  ALL-EEN-LiKEjCw/yjaivcicntly  ii/owf/)'.    AliveIs 
on  live,  or  inlije.     Thus, 

'*  Chrift  cterne  •/»  live"  Chauctr, 

AuGHT  or  OUGHT  ;  A  WHIT  or  o  WHIT  ;  o  being  for- 
merly written  lor  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral 
ONE  ;  and  whit  or  hwtt,  In  Saxon,  lignily ing  a  fmall 
i[i\\\g,a  point  or  jot.  Awhile,  which  isufually  claf- 
fed  with  adveibs,  is  evidently  a  «s///;  with  the  indefinite 
ar/zt/c;  prefixed  ;  awhile,  \.  c.  a  time.  Whilst,  an- 
ciently and  nwre  properly  WHiLES,is  plainly  the  Saxon 
HwiLE-ES,  timeth.it.  Alot  was  formerly  written 
ON-LoiT  :  As, 

"  And  ye,  my  mother,  my  fovercgne  pleafance 

"  Ovcral  thing,  ti//  tjkc  Chrift  on  lofte."      Chauctr, 

Now,  liiys  Mr  Home  Tooke,  hft,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 

is 


(e)  Thefe  words  were  anciently  WTitten  one^s,  twie'sthrie's  ;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  of  o«f,  two,ihree^ 
the  fubftantivc  lime  or  turn  being  omitted.  Thus  //ow  often  did  you  write  ?  hl\{\wcrOnce,  i.  e.  'jve's  time.  S«C 
h'trne  Tocke's  Diverfion'  of  Purley, 


;hap.  V.  C       R       A 

iithe  airor  the  clouds,  zs  in  i.YKTECOMMENDE,co«/a^ 
//;  the  cluuds,  (St  Luke.)  In  the  Danifn,  lukt  is  air  ;  and 
"at  Iprongc  i  lnj'tcn,"  to  blow  up  into  the  air,  or  ALOt  t. 
So  in  the  Dutch,  tie  losj  hebbeii,  to  fail  before  the  wind  ; 
heve/i,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loej,  tlic  weather  gage, 
&c.  From  the  fame  root  are  our  other  words  :  Loft, 
lofty,  to  lujf'.  Ice,  leivard,  liji,  &cc.  It. Would  be  need- 
Ids,  as  the  ingenious  author  obferves,  to  notice  fuch 
adverbs  as  afoot,  aJajs,  ajhon,  aflray,  a/lope,  aright, 
abed, aback,  abreajl,  afctt,  aloud,  afide,  afield,  aground, 
aland,  &c.  Thtfe  are  at  firfl  view  fcen  lor  what  they 
are.  Nor  fliall  we  follow  Iiim  through  the  analylis 
which  he  lias  given  of  many  other  adverbs,  of  wliich 
the  origin  is  not  fo  obvious  as  of  t'icfe.  Of  the  truth 
of  his  principles  we  arc  fatisficd  ;  and  have  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a  man  convcr- 
fant  with  our  earliefl  writers,  and  thoroughly  fkilled 
in  the  prefcnt  languages,  may  trxce  every  Englilh  (s) 
adverb  to  its  fource,  and  fliow  that  it  is  no  part  of 
fpeeeh  feparatc  from  thofe  which  wc  have  already 
confidered.  The  adverbs.,  however,  i^i affirmation  and 
negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  paifed 
over  ;  and  as  wc  have  never  fcca  an  account  of  them 
at  all  fatisfatStory,  except  that  which  has  been  given 
by  Home  Tooke,  we  Ihall  tranfcribe  the  fubftance  of 
whathe  faysconcerning  AYE,  VEA,  YES,  and  no.  Tons 
thefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly  clafled 
with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  that  part  of  fpeeeh.  Accordingly,  our  au- 
thor fays,  that  aye  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb 
of  northern  extraiStion  ;  and  means,  have,polfefs,  enjoy. 
And  YES  is  a  contraftion  of  ay-es,  have,  polfefs,  en- 
joy, that.  Thus,  when  it  is  afked,  whether  a  man  be 
learned,  if  the  anfwer  be  by  the  word  yes,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  have  that,  enj'iy  that,  belief  or  that  propo- 
fition.  (See  what  was  (aid  of  the  nature  of  inlcnoga- 
tion.  Chap.  IV.  n°  76. 

The  northern  verb  of  which  >^«  is  the  imperative, 
isinDaniih  EJER,  to  polfefs,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  aye  or 
yea  ;  EJE,  pojfiffion  ;  ejer,  pojfe^for.  In  Swediih  it  is 
EGA,  topoffefs  ;  of  which  the  imperative  is  }  a,  aye, yea  : 
Ec ARE, pojfejfor.  InGerman,  ja  fignifics  aye  oryea  ,- 
ElOEKER.,  poffe^for,  owner  ;  EIGEN,  own.  In  Dutch, 
ElCESr.ti  h  10  pojfe/s  ;  JA,  aye, yea. 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  no  from 
the  Latin  ;  Minfliew,  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  Jmiius, 
from  the  Creek.  Our  author  very  properly  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a 
word  exprefiive  of  diflent  till  the  cftablilhmentof  tliofe 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquifitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  iig- 
nification  of  not  and  no  ;  fincc  wc  find  that,  in  the 
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Dani/li,  kodig,  in  the  Swediih,  nodic,  and  in  the 

Dutch,  N CODE,  N0DE,andNO,mcanflI'c'r/e-,  «//1u///;//^. 

So  that  when  it  is  alkcd  v.hcther  a  man  be  brave,  if 
the  anfwtr  be  no,  it  is  a  declaration  that  he  v.ho 
makes  it  is  averfej'roin,  or  iinwtlliiig  to  admii  that  pro- 
politioii. 

98.  Mo/l  writers  on  .granjmar  Ijavc  ji)ci]iion^  a 
fpecicsofadvcrbs,  which  they  call  tfi/s'^r^j  of  i///frr6^<7- 
tion ;  fi^ch  as  where,  whence,  luhither,  how,  &c.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of.fpccch,  which,  of 
itfclf,  denotes  interrogation.  A  queltion  is  never  afk- 
ed otlierwife  than  by  abbreviatim,  by  i  fngle  word, 
whether  that  word  be  a  noun,  a.pronou/!,  a  verb,  or  an 
adverb.  The  word  wh  ere  is  equivalent  to — //;  what 
place  ;  WHENCE  lo^from  what  place  ;  and  how  to — i/: 
what  r/ianiter,3ic.  In  thefe  phrafes,  in  what  place, vroa 
what  place,  and  IN  what  7/uiuner,  the  only  word  tiiat 
can  be  fuppofcd  to  have  the  force  of  an  inlerrogfitive, 
is  what,  which  is  refolvable  into  that  which:  But  we 
havi-alrcady  explained,  in  the.chaptcr  of /'rowoiv/;/,  the 
principles  upon  which  tlie  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  fame  reafoning  will  account 
for  the  i^\tT\>swhere,  whence,  whither,  how,  Sec.  being 
employed  as  intermgatives.  ^\■hey  we  fay,  where  were 
you  yejlerday  ?  whence  have  you  cot/ie  ?  whtthcr  arey.u 
going  ?  how  doyoii pcrforn/your  journey  .^  We  merely  life 
fo  ma::y  abbreviations  for  the  following  fentcnce  ;  till 
us,  or  defcribe  to  us,  the  place  where  (or  in  which) 
you  wereyejlerday  ;  T  H  E  place  whence  (or from  w  hich) 
you  have  coin  e ;  the  place  towhichyou  aregoing  ;  THE 
HkiiK'E.Kinwhichyou  perforviyour  journey .  And  fo  much 
for  adverbs.  Wc  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts  of  fpeeeh 
which  are  ufually  called  prepofitions  and  conjunhions, 
and  of  which  the  ufe  is  to  conned  the  other  words  of 
a  fentcnce,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  fniple  fcnten- 
ces  into  one  compound  [cmencc. 

CHAPTER     VI. 

Of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  anil  Inter- 
jections 

99.  It  has  been  obfcrvcd,  that  a  man  wliile  awake  objcas 
is  confeious  of  a  continued  train  of  perceptions  and  and  of 
ideas  palhng  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon  courfe 
his  own  will ;  that  he  cannot  to  the  train  add  a  new  ideas I'b- 
idca;  and  that  he  can  but  very  fcldom  break  its  con-  ''''^  '"*»*' 
neftion.     To  the  fiighteil  reiicclion  thefe  truths  muft        ' 
be  apparent.     Our  hril  ideas  are  thofe  which  we  de- 
rive from  external  objtfts  making  impreiFions  on  the 
fenfes  ;  but  all  the  rxicrnalobjcrts  which  fall  under  our 
obfervation  aic  linked  together  in  fueh  a  manner  as 
indicates  thtm  10  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 

fyllcm. 
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(s)  The  fame  refolution  might  probably  be  made  of  tiic  Creek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  wc  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Home  Tooke  is  with  the  fnurccs  of  the  Englilli  language. 
"  Many  of  the  Latin  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  uotliing  clic  but  adjefiive  nouns  or  pronouns, 
having  the  prepoj'itionanAfubJIa  itive  underflood  ;  as  quo,  eo,  eodem,  tor  ad  qu,e,  ea,  eadeni,  (locaj,  orcui,  ci,  eidem 
(loco)  ;  lor  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  0.  Thus,  qua,  hae,  iiiac,  &c.  arc  plainly  adjcdives  in  ihc  abl.  Jini^. 
femin.  the  word  ivrt  "  a  way,"  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  underflood.  Alany  of  them  ;u-e  compounds  ;  as, 
quoniodo,  i.  e.  quo  modo  ;  quemadmoduin,  i.  c.  ad  queni  jnodum ;  quaviobrem,  i.  ,e.  ob  quain  rem  ;  quare,  i.  c.  (fro) 
qua  re  ;  quorfum,  i.  e.  vcrfus  quern  (locum)  \fcilicet,  i.  cfcirelict ;  videlicet,  i.  e.  videre  licet  ;  ilicit,  i.  e.  ire  licet; 
iltico,\.  c.  in  loco  ;  magnoperefi.  t.  magna  opere ;  niniirum, i.e.  ni  (e/l  )/ni'uw,hodie,\  e.  hoc  die  •,poftridie,i.  c  to- 
jiero  die  ;  pridie,  i.  t.frx  die.  Profedo,  certe,fane,  wale,  bene,  plane,  are  obvioufly  adjcclives.  Foite  is  the  abla- 
tive of J'ors  ;  and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubjeifl,  and  were  mailers  of  all  the  languages  from  which  the 
Latin  is  derived,  wc  doubt  not  but  wc  llioiild  be  able  to  refolvc  every  ad-jerb  into  a/ubjlantivc  or  adjeUnes. 
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fyftcm.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  things  by  which 
we  arc  furronndcd,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas,  their  inherent  qualities  are  not  more  re- 
nt markable  than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are 
Byvariout  coniiedtcd.  Caufe  and  tffcd,  contiguity  in  time  or  in 
rddtiont.  piacc^  f^igf,  ^pj  to-w, prior zwi^  pofltrior,  refiiniiance  and 
contrajl,  with  a  thoufandothcr  relations,  connedl  things 
together  without  end.  There  is  not  a  finglc  thing 
which  appears  I'olitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  con- 
nexion. The  only  difference  is,  that  fonic  are  inti- 
mately and  fonie  (lightly  conneftcd,  fome  nearly  and 
feme  at  a  dillance.  That  the  relations  by  which  ex- 
ternal objccls  arc  thus  linked  together  mult  have  great 
influence  in  direding  the  train  ot  humau  thought,  fo 
that  not  one  perception  or  idea  can  appear  to  the  mind 
wholly  unconneded  with  all  other  perceptions  or  ideas, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  believes  that  his 
fenfcsand  intclleftreptefent  things  as  they  arc. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  necellary,  if  the  purpofc 
of  language  be  to   communicate   thought,  that  the 
fpeakcr  bo  furniflied  with  words,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fubftances  and  attriijutes  which  lie  may 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alfo  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views  them,  and  to  jx)int  out  the  various  re- 
lations by  which  they  are  connected.     In  many  inllan- 
ecs  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  parts  of  fpeech  which 
we  have  already  conlidered.     The  clofefl  conneftion 
which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fubfifls  between 
a  fubflance  and  its  qualities  ;   and  in  every  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  connexion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  immediate  coaVcfcence  of  the  adjedivt 
with  l\icfubjlaiitt-je  ;  as  we  fay,  a  good  yuan,  aliarmd 
■man  \  vir  bonus,  vir  doBiis.  Again,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be- 
tween an  ugiiit  and  his  aition  ;  for  the  action  is  really 
an  attribute  of  the  agent ;  and  therefore  we  fay,  the 
boy  reads,  the  man  writes  ;   tlie  noun  coalefcing  with 
the  verb  ib  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requilitc  to 
unite  them.     Moreover,  an  a8ian  and  that  which  is 
tiBedupon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
affcding  each  other,  the  words  which  denote  them 
fhould  in  language  be  mutually  attractive,  and  capable 
of  coalefcing  without  external  aid  ;  as,  he  reads  a  book, 
he  biiiids  a  houfe,  he  breaks  a  floni.     Further  :  becaufc 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infeparably  united, 
an  adjedive  or  a  verb  is  naturally  connefted  with  the 
rfi/f  (f/-^  which  illuftratesor  ;//o<///ff  jitsfignitication ;  and 
therefore,  when  w  c  fay,  he  -xalks/lo-wly,  he  is  prudently 
brave,   it  is  plain  that  no  other  word  is  neceflary  to 
promote  the  coalcfcencc  of  the  attributes  wi^Z/t//;,^  and 
bravery  with  their  modilicationsof  fln-ainefi  and  pru- 
dence.    The  agreement  between  tlie  terms  of  any  pro- 
portion which  conlUtutes  truth  is  abfolutely  perfeft  ; 
but  as  f///t."  of  the  terms  may  agree  with;«a/;v  other 
things  belides  its  correlate,  fome  word  is  requilite  in 
every  propofition   t )  conned  the  particular  predicate 
with  the  particulary/z^jiTi^  ;  and  that  is  the  office  ol  the 
fnnple  verb  to  be  ;  as  the  three  angles  of  every  reCliit- 
neal  triangle  akk  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfilling 
berween  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  cxprelfed  by  means 
cti  nouns,  adjeitives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  ;  and  in  thofe 
languages  of  which  the  nomis  have  aj'js,  there  is  per- 
haps no  relation  of  nuicli  importance  which  tnight  not 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  necellity 
of  employing  the  aid  of  any  additional  pan  of  fpeech. 
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In  EngliQi,  however, .the  cafe  is  otherwifc  ;  for  were 
we  to  (ay,  "  He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliaincnt- 
houl'e,  walked  his  council  the  court  met,"  we  fhould 
fpeak  unintelligibly  ;  as  in  thefe  expre(iions  there  is 
either  a  total  want  of  eonnedion,  or  fuch  a  connec- 
tion as  produces  falfehood  and  nonlcnfe.  In  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  paflage,  the  feveral  gaps  mufl  be 
filled  up  by  words  figniticant  of  the  various  relations 
by  which  the  differentideasare  connected  in  thcmind  ;  iij  • 
as,  "he  rode  to  Edinburgli,  went /o  the  parliament- r.xpreflcM 
houfe,  aW  walked  with  his  eomifel  /;//  the  court  met."  ^y  pr'P"C-; 
Ofthefeco';//fi!'//«^  words,'? o  and  with  arecalled/>r?-  "o"*  ^"<1 
pofitions,  AND  and  till  are  ufuilly  called  conjunctions.  t°'n»"*'' 
Although  ihtieprepo/itions  and  coiijundions  are  not  fo 
abfolutely  necejfary  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Englifli  ;  yet  as  there  is  no  language  wliolly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance to  undcrltand  their  force,  they  well  defervc  a  place 
in  univerial  grammar.  m 

lOo.The  (olcafcofconjunfjionsindprefojitionsia  Ian-  Thefc  con^ 
guage  is  to  conned  either  fent;nces  or  other  vierds ;  but  ned  eithor- 
the  theory  of  thefe  conneSiives  thcmfclveshas  certainly  f""'!^"'" 
never  been  underftood,  nnlefs  Horne  Tooke  have  at  °^  w'^'"' 
la(t  hit  upon  the  truth.     Mr  Harris  wr'neh about  th.-m 
and  a/'uut  them,  quoting  pa(rages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  produces  at  lull  no  information.     His  de- 
finitinns  of  both,  as/>ar^j  of  fpeech  void  of  fignification, 
are  hij^lily  abfurJ  ;  and  even  the  principal  dijlinCiion 
which  he  makes  between  them  iccms  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Prepofttions  and  conjunctions  denote  the  rela 
tions  fubdfting  between  the  ideas  expre(red  by  thofe 
words  or  fentences  which  they  ferve  to  conned  ;  and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  as/u- 
(itive  ideas  chemfelves,  the  words  which  denote  thofe  re- 
lations cannot  be  infgiiificant.  The  eifential  difference 
between  the  to/.yV/AiV/o/.' and/rt'y^o/;//*;/, according  to  the 
fame  author,  condlls  in  this,  that  l\\e  former  conncds 
fentences,  and  the  latter  words  :  but  the  fad  is  often 
otheruife.     Anobviousexampleoccurs  wherethe  eon- 
jundion  MiVcw\neAs>ictfentiiicesbatwords.  "A  man 
of  nisDOM  and  y.'RTUF.  is  a  perfcd  cliarader."     Here 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  a(rcrted,  "  that  the  man  of  wis- 
dom is  a  perfcd  charader,tf7Ji/ that  the  man  of  virtue 
is  a  perfcd  charadcr  :"  both  thefe  alfertions  would  be 
falfe.     This  fentence  therefore  (and  many  fuch  will 
occur)  is  not  refolvable  into  two  :  whence  it  (iollows, 
that  the  conjundion  and  does  not  always  conned/^»- 
tences  ;  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other 
conjunctions . 

Horne  Tookc^s  idea  of prepofitions  and  conjunctions  is, 
that  they  do  not  form  Ji/linCt  clajps  of  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  vabs  :  and  with  re- 
fpcd  to  the  £nglijh\angi\  ge,  he  has  been  remarkably 
fuccefslul  in  proving  his  poliiion.  But  though  fuch 
be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Englifh,  it  would  be  rafli  to 
conclude  li  priori  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 
eftablifii  this  general  concludou  \vould  require  a  long 
and  tedious  dcdudion  ii  each  particular  language  : 
and  how  much  learning,  h  ifure,  iududry,  aiul  acute- 
nefs,  fuch  an  undertaking  woiild  require,  even  in  one 
tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  ihc  languages 
with  which  we  arc  bed  acquainted,  many  i  onjunCtions, 
and  mol\ prepo/itions  hivclheappearanceat]caRofcri- 
gintfl words  :  and  though  this  mo!l  acute  grammarian, 
from  his  knowledge  ol  the  northern  tongnes,  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  mofl  important  of  thofe  in  Englilh  to 

very 
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very  plaiifiblc  foiirccs,  the  fame  iliing  would  be  diffi- 
cult jn  other  languages  of  which  the  fuurccs  are  ob- 
fcurc,  and  abfoluttly  impolliblc  in  thofe  of  which  they 
are  wholly  unknown-  It  is,  hoWLVCr,  a  (Long  pre- 
fiiniption  iu  iavoar  of  Iiis  opinion,  that  grammarians 
liavc  never  been  able  to  affigu  any  general  charafloif- 
tic  of  thofe  fpciies  of  words;  which,  did  they  conlU- 
tiitc  dijIniCt  parti  ai  fpccJi,  one  would  think  could  not 
have  fo  long  rt-maincd  uudifcovcrcd.  It  is  a  tardier 
prelumptioa  in  his  iavoiir,  that  many  words  iu  Creek 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Englilh,  which  have  been  cal- 
led conjunctions,  are  obvioully  rcfolvablc  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, and  indeed  difcover  their  meaning  and  origin 
upon  mere  infpcftion.  We  il.all  therefore  content  our- 
fclves  with  retailing  the  common  doelrine  refpccting 
tliefe  parts  of  fpeech  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ;  fubjoin- 
ing  at  the  bouom  ot  the  page  the  aualylis  given  by 
Hornc  Tooke  ot  the  mod  iuiportant  Eiigufi  conjunc- 
tion! and  frepojitioiis ;  and  miueltiug  our  readers,  who 
would  underrtand  the  fubject,  to  attend  more  to  the 
relations  between  their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  fri- 
volous dilliuctious  which,  iu  compliance  with  cullom, 
we  are  compelled  to  lay  before  them.  We  ihall  treat 
fu-il  of  the  coiijuiiiiioii. 

Sect.  I.    6/ Conjdnctions. 

efinition  tOI .  A  conjuiiilioii  is  a  part  of /pitch,  of  which,  as  its 
conjunc-  name  indicates,  the  ufe  /j  to  couneU  either  two  or  fuore 
n».  words  iiiafcitteiice,  or  to  make  oj  tvjo  jnnplefenteiices  one 

compound fentence.  It  is  ufualiy  laid,  that  conjuuctions 
never  coaiicd  woods,  but  fcnteuces  ualy ;  and  tjiat  this 
is  the  circumftance  which  diftinguilhes  them  ixam  pre- 
pojitions.  We  have  already  given  one  example  which 
proves  this  diflinclion  to  be  ill  founded  ;  we  Ihall  now 
give  from  Home  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will 
place  its  abfurdity  in  a  lliU  clearer  light :  Two  and 
two  ure  four  ;  John  Axu  Jane  are  a  haudfotne  oupte  i 
AB  and  BC  and  CA  Jorju  a  triangle.  Arc  two  jour?  Is 
John  a  couple  and  "Jane  a  couple  ?  Does  one  jiraigl t  line 
form  a  triangle  ?  From  the  fubjoined  note  it  a,ipears, 
that  AND  (g)  ;/,ay  conncet  any  two  things  which  can 
be  connected,  as  it  ligniiies  addition. 
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denoted  by  the  conjunction  because  (h),  which  would 
be  improperly  ulcd  to  connect  two  feateuccs  between 
which  the  relation  of  an  cjfefl  to  nscaujl  cxifts  not.  But 
if  it  be  faid,  manners  viujlbe  reformed,  or  lib^rl)  wil,  be 
tojl ;  here  the  conjunflion  or,  though  it  joim  the  fcu- 
tences,  yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  yerfcA  disjunliive. 
Between  the  rejo'  rnation  oimaniien  and  ihiilojs  oj  liber- 
ty there  is  certainly  a  natural  relation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
relation  o( contiguity  or  Jimilitude,  or  of  canfe  and  c^cd, 
hul of  co/.lrarietj.  The  relationoi contrariety  x.\\tri:{ovc 
is  the  figaificaiion  of  the  word  or  (i).  And  thus  it 
appears,  that  though  all  conjimftions  may  combine 
fenlences,  yet,  with  refpecl  to  thcylvz/c,  fome  arc  con- 
junctive and  otliers  are  disjunct  ive. 

102.  Thofe  conjunftions  -xkich  conjoin  both  fentences  Conjuac- 
and  their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  conti-  tions  cither 
NUATivES.     1  he  principal  copulative  in  £/;^///7^  is '"P"'*'"" 
AND,  which  we  have  already  coufidcred.     The  coiiti-  or  'o"''°"- 
nuativesare  mucli  more  numerous  ;  ik,  an,  because, 

THEREfORE,WHEREf  ORE, HENCE,  &C.     The  ditfer- 

cncc  between  tjicm  is  this  :  The  copulative  does  no 
more  than  barely  c.Hple  words  or  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  allfubjcc^ls  of  which  ihenaturcs 
arc  not  incompatible  [k]  .  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  o{  juxtapof:tio'n  or  oi  one  thing  added  to  another. 
Continuutives,on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion, confolidate  (euienccs into  one  continuoiii-^'hole ; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubjeils  which  have 
an  ijfei/tial  relation  to  each  other,  fueh  as  thai  of  an  ej'- 
fed  to  Its  cauft. ,  or  of  a  caufc  to  its  ejfe[l.  For  example, 
it  is  no  way  i  iiproper  to  fay,  Lypppus  was  a  jiatuary, 
AKD  I'rifcian  a gruinit,arian  ;  the  Juu  jhiueth,  ■.-.vo  the 
fky  IS  clear ;  becaufe  thefc  are  things  that  may  cocxill, 
and  yet  im[ily  no  abfurdiiy.  But  it  uoidd  be  ablurd  to 
fay,  Lyjippus  was  a  jiatuary  BECiVm  Irifcian  was  a 
a  grammarian  ;  though  not  to  fay,  the  fun  Jhineth 
BECAUSE  the  Jky  is  clear.  With  rtlp«d  to  the  tirfl, 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  word  because  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  ej'el'i  bears  to  its  ca:fe  :  but  the  fkill 
oilrifcian  in  grammar  could  not  pofiibly  be  the  caufe 
of  Lyjfippus's&.ill  in  Jiatuary  ;  the  coincidence  between 
the  (kill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  very 
ditlercnt,  was  merely  accidental.     With  rcfpcft  to  the 


Conjunliions  comxttXingfent^nces,  fometimes  conned    Jhining  of  the  fun  and  the  ciearnefs  cfthcjly,  the  cafe  is 


their  meaning,  inAj'ometimes  not.  For  example.  Ictus 
take  thcfe  two  fentences,  Rome  was  enjlaved,  Ciifar 
was  ambitious,  and  conncft  them  together  by  the  con- 
junftion  BECAUSE  ;  Home  was  en/laved  becav St.  Ca^- 
far  was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the 
fentinces,  appear  to  be  conn';ctcd  by  that  natural  rela 


widely  different  ;  lor  the  ciearnefs  of  the  jky  is  the 
CAUSE  oi\.\\e  fun's  Jhining,  at  leall  loas  to  be  fecn  by  us.        j  jg 

As  to  the  continuatwes,  they  are  either  surpOSlTivE,  Contiouaj 
fuch  as//,  an ;  or Posn  iv e,  fuch -i^ecaufe ,t herefore , a:,  tivcs,  ei- 
&c.  Take  examples  of  each:  Touwilt  live  happily  if  you  thcr  fuppo- 
live  honejtly  ;  you  live  happily  BecAVSEyou  live  honeftly  .  '■""^  '"" 
//(>«  which  fubiills  between  an  ^jjeCt  and  its  cmfe ;  for    you li.e hone flly ,THf.RETQRt you  live  happily .  Thedinel  1"^''"^*' 
the  enllaving  ot  Home  was  the  ejjed  of  Ca;far's  ambi-     rence  between  thcfe  continu.:tives  is  this  :  Tht  fuppofi. 
tiou.   Tliat/iar^/<.«/urrtr/tf/;o;;  therefore  is  that  which  is     tives  denote  ccnne{lion,h\x\.  do  not  alTert  aliuul  ex. 

iJlence  . 

y 

(g)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  a  nanad,  to  add  to,  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  txvo  asd  two  are  Jour,  we  only  declare  that  two 
ADDED  TO  two  are  j  our. 

(h)  Because  is  compoimdcd  of  the  Saxon  be — by,  and  caufe;  and  by  fome  of  our  moft  ancient  authors  it 
was  written  bv  cause.  Rome  was  enjlavtd,  because  Ctfar  was  ambitious,  is  tlicrcforc  equivalent  to,  Rome 
was  enjlaved  by  the  caufe  Cjksar  was  AMBITIOUS  ;  taking  tJic  phrafe,  Crfar  was  ambitious  as  an  abllrai^ 
noun  hi  concord  w  ith  the  other  noun  catfe. 

f  i)  Or  feems  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of  the  Saxon  odek,  which  lignifics  other,  i.  e.  fomething  different 
and  often  contrary.     So  that  theconjunftion  or  mull  always  denote  .liver pt-,  aud  vjry  often  co:.trart:ly. 

(  K )  As  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold  :  for  we  caiuiot  fay  of  tlic  fame  portion  ol  tiiuc ,  it  is  day  and  it  is  night ; 
•r  of  the  fame  body,  it  is  both  hot  and  cold. 
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i/lence;    the  pafitiva  imply  both  the   mie  and   the  ^%,lhirefore,vjhnefore,&cc.     The  difference  between 

,,g       other  (l).  •  thefeisthis:   'Y\\<:  can  fall  (whjoin  can fes  lo  ejfe  (Is  i  as, 

Pofitives,        The  pofithes  abovementioned  are  either  cal'sal  ;  th:  fun  is  in  ectipfe,  because  thi  jnonn  intervincs :  The 

either  cau-  fucli  as,^:-M«/>,///;c:-,i?/(..i),&c.:  Or  COLLECTIVE;  fuch  coJieiJivis  {whjoia  f^c{h  wcaiifc s ;  ns.themoon intervenes, 

iai  or  col-  THERE. 

IcCtlTC.  - 

(l)  The  rcafon  of  all  this  will  be  ajijiareiu  from  the  analyfis  given  by  home  Teoke  of  thofc  words  whicJi 
we  have  ciWcdfuppo/itive  conjanftions.  h  and  an  may  be  ufed  muinally  and  indifferently  to  fupply  eachoihcr's 
place;  for  they  are  both  verh,  and  of  the  fatne  import.  Ik  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  \trh  GixAN,  to  give  ;  and  in  thofc  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Kngliih  formerly,  t\\\%JuppoJ'ed  conjunc- 
tion was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  cik.     Thus, 

"  My  largcfTe 

"  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  yoiu-  brother's  inillrefTc, 

"  GiK  Ihee  can  be  reclaimed  ;  gik  not,  his  prey."  Sad  Shepherd,  Aft  II.  Scene  ift. 
Cawin  Douglafs  almoll  always  iifes  cik  for  \v,  as  the  common  people  in  fome  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  ik  has  always  the /;^«//>V«//o«  of  the  Englilh  imperative  give,  and  no 
other.  So  that  the  rclblution  of  the  conltrudion  in  tlic  fcntence.  If  you  live  honejily  you  will  live  happily,  ii 
limply  this.  Give  you  live  honejlly  (taking>o.'/  live  honejtiy  as  an  abftraft  noun)  you  luill  live  happily.  \cMr  li- 
ving happily  is  declared  to  dt;pend  upon  your  living  honejtiy  as  the  condition  ,-  hux.  give  that,  and  your  happincfs- 
is  pofitively  afTerted.  In  like  manner  may  fuch  fentences  be  refolved  as, 
"  I  wonder  he  can  move  I  that  he's  not  fixed  ! 
"  Ik  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine." 
Thus,  "  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that,  I  wonder  he  can  move,"  &c.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  our  ailcnt  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  obfervation,  that  when  the  datujn  upon  which  any  con- 
clufion  depends  is  ifentence,  the  article  that,  if  not  exprelicd,  tnay  always  be  inferted.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  the  infertion  at  all  times  abfolutely  uecejfary  to  complete  the  fyntax  ;  for  aftive  verbs  goveniivholefenteK- 
ces  and  clauj^s  of  fentences  as  well  as  iubftantive  nouns.  Inflanccs  of  this  occur  fo  fi-cquently  in  the  Latin 
claflics,  that  they  can  have  efcaped  no  man's  notice,  who  has  ever  read  Horace  or  Virgil  \\\i\\  attention.  Wc 
agree  likewifc  with  our  moft  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  fentcnce,  but  fome  noun  govern- 
ed by  the  verb  iKor  give,  the  article  that  can  never  be  inferted.  For  example,  if  we  be  afked,  liow  the 
weather  will  difpofe  of  us  to-morrow?  we  cannot  fay:  "  Ik  that  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  ik  that  loul, 
it  will  keep  us  at  home;"  but  "  if  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad,"  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  the  verb  in 
this  cafe  dircCily  governs  tlie  noun  ;  and  the  refolved  conftruftion  is,  "  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  us 
abroad  ;   give  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home." 

An,  the  other  fuppoliiivc  conjunction  mcntioneil,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the /w^^ra/zi'f  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  AN  AN,  which  likewife  means  to  ^/r»f  or  to  grant.  As,  "  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee 
more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  foriunes  before  you;"  that  is,  "  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
Jiiiglu  fee,"  &c.  This  account  of  the  two  conditional  coiijundions  in  Knglilh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfadtory, 
that  w  e  are  flmngly  inclined  to  believe  that  all  tlioft  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  (he  fame  manner.  Not  indeed  that  they  mull  all  mean  precifely  lo  give  or  grant,  but  fome  word 
equivalent;  fuch  as,  be  it,  fuppofc,  allow,  permit,  &e. ;  which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular 
etyinoloi-y  of  each  refpe(5live  langua;;e. 

(m)  Of  the  caufalcoiijiindions  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  hasbcen  already  confidered  ;  and  fome  account 
mull  now  be  given  of  the  two  words  sinck  and  as.  The  former  of  thefe,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke,  is  a 
very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  togcilier  different  words  and  different  combinati<ins  of  words.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  compounded  of  SEANr,yJ-f/«^^;  and  es,  that  ox  it ;  or  of  sin, _/<•(■«,  and  fs.  Se  and  and  sin  arc 
theyirtyVw/ and /<»// participles  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  seon,  tojee.  In  modern  EngliJh  since  is  ufed  four 
ways;  t-vo  as  a  preposition  affecting -aicrn'/,  and  two  as  a  con  junction  affecling/tv/^c/.'cfj.  When  ufed  as  a 
prepolition,  it  has  always  the  lignification  of  the  pa fl  participle  seen  joined  to  thence  (i.  i.feen  avdthencejor- 
v:ard),  or  elfc  the  fignitication  of  the  pafl  participle  sti-K  only.  When  ufed  as  a  co>ijui:£iion,  it  has  fometinics 
the  figniiication  of  ihe  pref-nt  participle  seetnc,  or  seeing  that  ;  and  fometinies  the  fignification  of  the  pafl 
par:  iciple  SEEN,  or  seen  that.  We  (liall  give  examples  of  all  thefe  figuiticaiioiis.  ill.  As  a  /repojifnn  figni- 
lyingSfA  A' <?;/</  th.-nci'forward :  "  A  more  air.  table  f  vcreign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  fctptre 
si.\cEthf  conqueji."  I  hat  is,  ''The  conquejl  fecn  (or  at  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conquell),  and  thence- 
forward, a  more  amiable  fovcrcign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  fceptre."  Since,  taken  in 
thisfenfe,  fecnis  rather  to  be  a  corruptionof  sit  h  than  or  sith  ence,  than  a  coinpoundofsEAND  andES.  adly. 
As  a  prcpoMtion  (ignifying  seen  fimply  :  "  Did  George  111.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  ?"  "dly,  Asa 
conjunAion,  since  rac^ns  feeing  that  i  as,  "  If  1  fhould  labour  for  any  other  faiisfaction  but  tliat  of  my  own 
iniiid,  ir  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope  ;  s  i  nce  (or  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  through  the  world  without  a  pafTport.  4fhly,  It  means  seen  that,  or  that  seen  ;  as,  "Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolifh  maduefs  in 
tiie  Ihipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when  all  links  but  the  forrow,  to  fave  that:"  i.  e. — "  J5cath  in  the  end 
takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  anyone  ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolifh  madncfs,"  &c. 

As,  the  other  fariyz/eonjunftion  mentioned  m  the  text,  is  zn  article  meaning  always  it,  or  that,  or  which. 
Take  the  following  example  : 

"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  feas 

«'  As  fwift  as  darts  or  feathcr'd  arrows  fly."  4  That 
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THEj.r.ronr.  (k)  the  fun  it  ir:  eclifife.    Wc-thcrcfore  ufc  tions:  a  fpccies  of  worJs  which  bear  ihis  contradic- 
canfals  in  ihofe  inflanccs  wlicrc,  :hc  c^'iSi  being  con-  tory  name,  bccaul't  wliiic  they  co\jots  the Jentnicis , 
fpicuous,  we  feck  for  its  cavfc ;  ^V'AcjiicCiivss,  in  dc-  they  disjoin  the  fenfc  ;  or,  to  fptak  a  language  n:orc 
inoiillration  and  fcitncc,  proj'crly  fo  callcil,  where  the  i:iiclligiblc,  they  denote  relaii'jiis  of  diversiiy  or 
cau/c  bcii-.g  lirll  knov.n,  by  its  help  wc  difctrn  cj-  orrosirioN. 
119      fi(ti.  That  there  fliould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called 
iiifilcon-      As  to  frtwy<r/ cor.janftions,  we  may  ftirthir  obftrvc,  c-5/y.v«(f7/o/;jor  not,  is  cxirtmcly  natural.     Kor  as  there 
ndions     that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpccicsofcaufcs  which  is  aprinci^-^lc  of  itnmon  difiufcd  through  all  things,  by 
note  four  [jjfy  jrc  not  capable  of  denoting.     For  example,  the  which  this  whole  is  kept  togetlicr  and  prefcrvcd 
'^'  °^     MATt  RIAL  caufu ;  Th:  truv.^it  f'luiidi  vt:cAu:iKit  is  }i:aJ:  from  diilipaiio:i ;  fo  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle 
■"■"        ofviitai.     The  rcRMAL;  The  trumpet  fouiidi  HtcAVis.  of  DIVERSITY  difriifed  through  all,  thcfourccoffl'///'//;c. 
it  is  Idiig  and  hollv-w.     The  itFiciK^T;  The  tvumpet  ti<iii,oi  ittimbi'r,  3.i\S  ^i order.     Nowit  is  to  exprefs  in 
founds  ui-CAL'st:  an  art i J)  bkius  it.     The  fisal;  'I'h:  (omc  degree  ihentodijicjuons  of l/>is  diver/itj,lhc.iiho{c 
trumpet  foui:di  THAT  it  may  raife  our  cou'age.     It  is  words  called  uisjURCi  iv E  conjunctions  arc  em- 
worth  obftrving,  that  the  three  lirll  caiilcs  arc  ex-  ployed.  X2r 
j)reired  by  the  llrongcll  afTirmation  ;  bccaufc  if  tJic         Of  thcfci//jy>/AV7/:'r/,  fomearesi.MPtKand  fome  ap- Either  Cm- 
i-£\n  aftually  be,  tlicfc  mull  be  alfo.     But  this  is  not  versatu  e  :  iV////>/i.';  as  when  wt  fay,  ;?/TH£jf // ;.(  i/<y  P'«  <"■  id- 
tlic  cafe  with  ref;'cct  to  the  lafl,  which  is  only  af-  oit  it  is nig/;t :  Adverfative ;  n^whenwc  dy,  it  is  not  .'^ny''"^^^''"'- 
lirnicd  as  a  thuig  that  v/aji  happen.     The  rcalon  is  hur  it  is  night.     The  diti'crcnce  between  thcfe  is,  that 
obvious  :   for  whatever  may  be  the  end  which  let  the  the  fimpU  cxprcfs  notliiug  more  than  a  rdatiir.  of  pi- 
p.rtifl  firll  to  work,  thutei.d'ii  may  Hill  be  beyond  his  versity  ;  thcaaV^r^rf/zf^  cxprefsa /-(f/a/iii;.' not  barely 
pov/cr  to  obtain  ,  as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it  may  of  diverfty,  bat  alfoof  oitosition.    Add  to  tliis  that 
either  happen  or  not.     Hence  alio  it  is  conuecled  by  a  \.hcadverfcitivesaxev>zv\nnt.,  the  j:v:pliir:-oe.iisi-tz. 
particular  conjun-iion,  that  (o),  abfolutcly  couliucd  Thus  when  wciiy, the  number  three  is  not  an  even  nuin- 
110       10  this  ctiufe.  ber,  but  (p)  an  odd;  we  not  only  disjoin  two  opppoiitc 
junif.ivc      10^.  \\  e  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjitnc-  attributes,  but  wc  difinttciy  affirm  the  ane  tohiong  to 
jaiic.             Vol.  Vill.                                                                                                            L                                       the 
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That  is,  "She  glides  away  (with)  that  fwiftnefs  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly."  In  German, 
where  as  liill  retains  its  original  fignfication  and  ulc,  it  is  written  es.  So  is  another  conju..{l':on  of  the  fame 
import  with  as,  being  evidently  the  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  lignifies  //  or  that. 

(n)  As  Mr  Harris  has  called  thekekore,  w  here) ore,  &c.  colleifive  conjuiMicns,  we  have  retained  the 
dci;oniination,  tliough  perhaps  a  more  proper  might  be  found.  It  is  indeed  of  little  eonfcciuenceby  what  name 
any  clufs  of  words  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  the  words  themfelves  be  underftood.  \V  h  erei  ore  and 
vherekore  evidently  denote  the  relation  of  a  caufe  to  its  effe^is.  They  are  compounds  of  tlic  Saxon  words 
H  WiER  andTHiR  v.ith  KORor  vooK;  s.ndL  (x^miy ,  for  which,  for  thofe  or  th:il.  It  is  woilhy  of  remark,  thatia 
Ibme  parts  of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  life  thir  for  thefe. 

[o\  We  have  already  conlidcred  tlic  word  that,  and  fcen  that  it  is  never  a  conjunftion,  but  uniformly  a 
definite  article.     "  The  trumpet  founds  (fur)  that  it  may  raife  our  courage  ;"  taking  the  elaufc  it  tiuy  raif; 
our  courage  as  an  abflracl  noun  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  hy  for.     Or  the  fentcnce  may  be  rtfulvcd  ' 
thus  :  "  The  trumpet  may  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe)  it  founds." 

(p)  Mr  Home  Tooke  has  favoured  us  with  ibme  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  diScreni  derivations  of  the 
Word  BUT,  when  ufed  in  tlie  tv.-o  acceptations  that  arc  ufually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  wliich  it  bears  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fentenec,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word, 
when  employed  in  i.hej-jrrner  way,  is  corruptly  put  tor  bot,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  bota  j(,  to  boot, 
\o  fiiperadd,  lofipply,  &c.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  contraction  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of 
beon-utan,  to  be  out.  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  dillinclion  between  the  orthography  of  the  one 
word  and  tliat  of  the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs  in  pai-ticular,  although  he  frequently  eonlbunds  the'  two  words, 
and  ules  them  improperly,  docs  yet  abound  with  njany  inflanccs  of  their  proper  nfe  ;  and  fo  contrallcd,  as 
to  awaken,  fays  our  author,  the  mo;l  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  biin,  we  fliall  coa- 
leiu  oarfclvcs  with  the  two  following  : 

"  Bo  r  thy  workc  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 

"  But  fpot  or  fault  condignc  ctenie  menioric."  Frefuci. 

"  Boi  gifrhefates,  Burpleid, 

"  At  my  ple.ifurc  flitter  ii  nic  life  to  leid."  Book  4. 

Ifthis  derivation  of  the  word  «ur  from  botan,  va  fuperadd,  be  juil,  the  fentcnce  in  the  text,  "the  number 
three  is  not  an  even  number  but  an  odd,"  will  be  equivalent  to,  "  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number, 
fuperadd  (it  is)  an  odd  number;"  and  if  ia,  the oppolitio.l is  not  marked  (nt  leall  directly)  by  the  word  but, 
but  by  the  adjcdives  even  and  odd,  w'lich  dtiiore  attributes  in  theiro.vn  nature  oppofitc.  It  is  only  when 
BUT  has  this  fcnlc  that  it  anfwers  to  Aa' in  Latin,  or  to  wj.v  in  French.  Ir.  the  fecond  line  of  the  .juotation 
from  Gawin  Douglafs's  Preface,  the  word  but  is  c  vidcntly  a  co.'.  traction  of  be-utan,  and  hasa  fenfc  vtiy  ditier- 
eut  from  that  of  bot  in  the  preceding  line.  The  meaning  ot  the  co.iplciis,  "  Sitsradd  (tolwcthing  faiJ 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  rliy  work  Iha'i  cn.lurc  Li  laude  a.id  gl'-rie,  he  out  (i.  e.  vjitho-.t)  fpot  or  fault, 
&c.  In  the  foUov.iiig  paffage  from  IJoNNE,  the  word  but,  lUliouglf  written  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ufed  in 
both  its  meanings  :  "  Yoi  muftanf.vcr,  that  f.ic  was  bmoght  very  near  the  tire,  and  as  goad  as  thrown  ui 
or  elfc,  that  fhc  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  iafpiration.  But  that  anotlur  divine  infpiration  moved 
the  beholders  to  believe  that  ihc  did  the;  cin  a  noble  ait,  tJiis  ad  of  hcr's  might  have  been  calumniated."    That 
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ihe/iiijen,  and  deny  the  cth^r.     But  when  we  fay,  the 
number  of  the  jlars  is  nTHtR  {(i)cven  or  odd;   though 
wc  alTert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  tlic  otlicr  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative  is  notwitliflanding  kit  indefinite. 
As  to  af/r^r/ar/ffcowjttwf^/'owj,  it  has  been  already  faid, 
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An  impro- 
per dillinc-  after  Mr  Harris,  that  they  imply  orrosirioN  :  but  the 
lion,  truth  fecms  to  be,  that  they  only  unite  in  tlie  fame  fen- 

tcnce  uc/r(/j  or //rrt/w  of  opppolitc  meanings.     Now  it 
is  obvious,  that  oppofte  attrtbiites  cannot  belong  to  the 
fame  fiibjcO  :  as  when  wc  fay,  Nereus  was  beautiful, 
■wc  cannot  surERADDtothis  fcntence,that/;t:  was  ugly, 
we  cannot  fay,  he  was  beautiful  b  ut  tigly.     When  there 
is  oppofition,  it  muft  be  either  of  x\\cfame  attribute  in 
different  fubjefts ;  as  w  hen  we  fay,  "  Brutus  was  a  pa- 
triot, BUT  Crf/ar  was  not :"  Or  of  (///ifre';;/ attributes 
in  ihc  fame  fubjcft  ;  as  when  wc  fay  Corgius  was  a/o- 
phijl,  Bvr  not  ipl>ilofop/ier:"  Or  ot' different  attributes 
in  different  fubjefls  ;  as  when  wc  fay,  "  Plato  was  a 
philofopher,  but  Hifpias  \va%2l  fophijt."  The  conjunc- 
tions ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfo- 
llite  adverfativcs,  we  think  improperly,  as  the  opptfi- 
tion  is  not  marked  by  the  conjunilions,  but  by  the  words 
or  fentencei  which  they  ferve  to  conned.     Mr  Locke, 
fpcaking  of  the  word  but,  fays,  that  "  it  fomctimes 
intimates  a  flop  of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going, 
before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it :"   to  which  Mr  Tookc 
replies  with  truth,  that  but  itfelf  is  the  fartheftof  any 
word  in  the  language  from  intimating  a  (lop.     On  the 
contrary,  it  always  intimates  fomething  to  follow  ;  info- 
much,  that  when  any  man   in  difcourfe   finiflies   his 
words  with  but,  iiifleadof  fuppolnig  him  to  hive /lop- 
ped, we  always  alk,  but  what  .^ 

Bcfidesthe  adverfativcs  already  mentioned,  there  arc 
two  other  fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  important  are  un- 


less and  although.  For  example,  «Tr«j' will  be 
taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  prefcrvcd  ;  Tro^  will 
betaken,  although  Hedor  defend  it."  The  na- 
ture of  thefe  adverfativcs  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufc,  fo  by  parity 
ofrcafon  it  is  oppofcd  to  hs  preventive ;  and  as  every 
caufc  is  cither  ad.^nuateor  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
it  endeavours  witlioat  being  cltcdu.il)  fo  lu  like  man- 
ner is  every /'rffifw//:'^.  Nowa(/fi7,v«^fprevcntivesarc 
cxprefledby  fuch  adverfativcs  as  unless  :  <'Troy\\i\l 
betaken,  unless  the /i«//rt(//;/TO  be  prefcrvcd  ;"  that 
is,  this  alone  isfufHcient  to  prevent  it.  The  inadequate 
are  exprcfFcd  by  fuch  adverfativcs  as  although: 
"  TroyWxW  be  taken  although  //fi^or  defend  it;'* 
that  is,//f<^(i>'s  defence  will  prove /«f^(r(7//rt/.Thefcmay 
be  called  adverfativcs  AD  Eij^u  ATE  andiNADEc^u  ATE- 

Such  is  the  doftrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  wliich,  alihougk 
we  can  difcoverin  it  no  determinate  meaning,  wc  have 
ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  rcfpcti  to  our  readers, 
who  may  be  moreperfpicacious  than  ourfclvcs.  The  au- 
thor was  a  man  of  great  learning  ;  and  the  fubjecl,  as 
he  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  But  whatever 
fcnfc  or  nonfenfe  tiicrc  may  be  in  wjiat  he  fays  of  caw 
fes  and  preventives,  adequate  and  inadequate,  we  have 
no  hefitaiion  to  affirm  that  lie  has  totally  niiftaken  the  im- 
port of  thcwords  UNLEssand  although.  From  thefe 
being  aWtihoth  preventives ,  the  one  adequate  and  the 
oM^r//;ai/fy«af:',  an  unwary  reader  might  beled  to  infer, 
that  they  denote  thcfame  idea  or  the  fame  relation ;  and 
that  the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  thecx- 
prcffion  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  tlian  that  of  the  o- 
ther.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  than  this  from 
the  truth.  The  meaning  of  unless  is  direftly  oppo- 
fite  tothat  of  although.  Unless  (r)  and  thougm 


is,  "  You  mud  anfwer,  that  flte  was  brought  very  nearc  the  fire,  &c.  "  Superadd  (to  that  anfwcr)  be  out 
(or  unless  or  without  ;  for,  as  will  be  fecn  by  and  by,  all  tliofe  words  are  of  the  fame  import)  that  another 
divine  infpiiation  moved,"  &c.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  rtiat  even 
now  BUT  is  often  ufed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without  ;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clown 
fay  "  He  came  from  home  but  his  breakfalt." 

Having  mentioned  without  as  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  but  when  diftinguiOicd  from  bot,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  confider  that  word  here  ;  for  though  in  modern  Englilh  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  office 
of  a  prepolition,  it  was  formerly  ufed  indifferently  either  as  a  prepoftion  or  a  conjunfiion.  Without  then  is 
nothing  but  the  imperative  wvrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan  withan; 
which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  /.i&.Y,  effe.  According  to  this  derivation, 
which  is  HorneTooke's,  the  word  without,  whether  called  conjunction  or  prepofition,  is  the  fame  as  be  out  ; 
and  fucli  will  be  its  import,  Ihould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  wyth,  which  fignifies  to 
jiiti  and  fomctimes  to  be,  and  ute,  out. 

(q_)  Either  is  nothing  more  than  the  diftributive  pronoun,  which  everybody  underflands;;  and  or  we 
liave  already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  qncen  Elizabeth  (lays  Home  Tooke)  this  conjunftion  was  fomctimes 
written  (i«6-/f/ or  o'!ele]fe ;  but  more  anciently  it  was  written  onles  and  fomeiimcs  onlesse.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaflle  in  141  3,  "  It  was  not  polTible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chriflcs  cote  without  feme,  on- 
LESSE  certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way."  So,  in  "  The  image  of  governance,"  by  Sir  T.  El- 
liot, 1541,  "  Men  do  fere  to  approachc  unto  their  foveregnc  Lord,  oneles  they  be  called.  So  again,  in 
"  A  neceifary  doarine  and  erudition  for  any  Chrillian  man,  fet  furtho  by  the  kingc's  niajcftic  of  England," 
154?,  "Onles  ye  believe,  ye  Ihall  not  underftande."  "  No  man  lliall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight." 
"  The  foul  waxeth  feeble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  chcriflied."  "  It  cannot  be  begynne,  onelesse  by  the 
•Trace  of  God."  Now,  onles  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  onlesan,  to  difmifs,  or  remove. 
"  Les,  the  imperative  of  lesan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  onlesan),  is  likewife  ufed  fometimcs  by  old 
writers  inflcad  of  unless.  Inflanccs  might  be  given  in  abundance  from  C.  Douglas  and  Ben.  fohnfon  ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  nunc  imperative  les,  v<hich,  placed  at  the 
end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjedives  as  hopelefi,  rejllsfs,  dealhlefs, 
tmtionlifs,  &c.  i.  e.  <///"«(/}  hope,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  Tookc  obfervcE,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  conjunftion  correfponding  to  les  or  unless,  as 

well 
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arc  both  verh  in  the  imperative  tncde  ;  tlie  former  fig- 
nifying  t"^-  «"'-"y  or  difmifs  ,•  the  latter,  allow,  permit, 
grant, yiild,  ajj'e/it.  TJiis  beinjf  the  c;iie,  "  Troy  will  be 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  prcfcrvcd,"  is  a  Icri- 
leuce  equivalent  to  "  KzMo^zthe  palJn.liur/ibe  pr:fir- 
ved  (taking  thi  palladium  be  prefn-jcd  as  an  abllraft 
nouii,  the  preferziatioii  of  the  palladium)  Troy  will  be  ta- 
ken." Again,  "  Tro^'  will  be  taken,  although  Hec- 
tor defend  it,"  is  the  fame  as"  Troy  will  be  taken  al- 
low HsBor  (to)  defend  it."  The  idcH,  therclbrc, 
exprefled  by  unless  is  that  ai tht  re.moval  */"  om 
thing  to  make  way  for  another ;  the  idea  cxprellcd  by 
ALTHOUGH  (s)  is  that  oyAL  LOWING  One  thing  /o  CO- 
EXIST luith  another,  -with  tuhich  it  is  apparently  in- 
compatible. 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  we  might 
treat,  as  others  have  treated,  of  <»(/c/^r^/.v/conjini<Jlions, 
and  conjunelions  (t)  of  various  other  denominations. 
But  of  m\iltiplying  fubdivilions  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
fyflems,  is  which  they  abound,  convey  for  tjie  moil 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunftions  can 
be  thoroughly  underAood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
original  in  fome  parent  or  cognate  tongue  ;  and  when 
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tliatfluUbc  done  in  other  languages  with  as  muchfuc- 
cefs  as  it  lias  lately  been  done  by  Mr  Home  Tooke  ia 
Englifn,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a 
rational,  comprchenfive,  and  confillcnt  theory  of  this 
part  of  fpcech.  Then  too  Ihall  we  get  rid  of  all  that 
tarrago  of  uftlefs  diftin&ions  into  conjundive,  adjunc- 
tive, disjuii^ive,fubdisjuii(tive,  copulative,  conlinua- 
tive,fubcontinuative,fofitive,fubpofitive,  catifal,  collec- 
tive, preventive  iidequale  and  inadequate,  adverfative, 
conditional,  illative,  &c.  &c.  ;  which  explain  nothing,  Which 
and  which  ferve  only  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  Vi-  ^^^'^^  o"If 
gacity.  toveilig- 

That  Mr  Tooke's  principles  will  apply  exaflly  to  the  °*'™'"* 
conjunctions  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  is 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  does 
not  authorife  us  pofitively  to  affirm.  It  is  however  a 
■  (Irong  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illi- 
terate favagcs,  thefirlt  cultivatorsof  language,  are  little 
likely  to  Jiave  feiit  out  their  faculties  in  qucft  of  words 
to  denote  the  abJIraU  relations  fubfilling  among  their 
ideas,  when  we  have  fueh  evidence  as  his  book  affords, 
that  t  lie  namesof  the  nxoHcomnionfubJIances  and  qualities 
could  iniwcv  that  and  every  other  purpofe,  which  in  the 
L  2  ordinary 


well  as  the  manner  in  which  tlic  place  of  thefe  words  is  fupplicd  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a  conjunftion 
correfpondent  to  them,  llrongly  julhfy  his  derivation  whicli  wc  have  adopted.  The  Greek  f.ju»,  the  Latifl 
nifi,  the  Italianys  non,  the  Spanilli  jino,  the  Krench/;  non,  all  mean  be  it  not.  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  we 
fometimcs  fupply  its  place  in  £n;;lilh  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if.  Sec.  It  may  be  proper-jufl  to  add,  that, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  the  conjuuftion  lest  is  a  contraftion  of  lesed,  the  pafl  participle  of  lesen  ;  and 
that  LEST,  with  the  article  that,  either  exprefled  or  underflood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimijfo  or  quo  dimiffo. 
(s)  Alt  H  o  uo  H  is  compounded  oial  or  all,  and  THo'THouGn,THAH,or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronounce 
it,  THAP,  THAUF,  and  THOF.  Now  THAForTHAUF  is  evidently  the  imperative  thaf  or  thaug  of  the  verb 
THAKiAN  or  thafigan,  to  allow,  pertnit,  grant , yield,  ajfent ;  and  thafig  l>ecomes /AaA,  though,  thoug  (and 
thoch,  as  G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfition  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  leafl  as  eafy  as 
that  by  which  h  afuc  becomes  hawk.  It  is  no  finall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often 
iifed  all  be,  albeit,  all  had,  all  weie,  all  give,  inftead  of  although  ;  and  tliat  as  the  Latin  si  (if J  means  be  it, 
and  NISI  and  sine  (unle/s  and  without)  mean  be  not,  fo  etsi  (although)  means  and  be  it. 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  profeffes  to  treat  of  univerfal  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  waflc 
©urown  and  our  readers  time  on  a  minute  analylis  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular 
langu^ge.  We  Ihall  therefore  purfue  the  fubjed  no  farther  ;  but  Ihall  fubjoin  Mr  Horne  Tooke's  table  of 
the  Englilh  conjundions,  referring  thofc  who  are  defirous  of  fuller  fatisfadion  to  his  ingenious  work  intitlcd 
The  Diver fions  oj  Purley. 
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GlF 

GlFAM 

To  give. 

An 

An 
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Anan 

To  grant. 

Unless 

Onles 

Onlesan 

To  difmifs. 

Eke 
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Eac 
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Eacan 

To  add. 

Yet 

ri 

Get 
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Gvtan 

To  get. 

Still 

t-i 

Stell 
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StellaM 

To  put. 

Else 
Though 

>l- 

Ales 
Thafic 

Alesan 
Thafigan   ~) 

To  diminifh. 

or 
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or 

PS 
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To  allow. 

Tho' 

•u 

Thaf 

>^ 

T  H  A  F  I A  N          J 

But 
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Bor 

J3 

BoTAN 

To  boot,  to  fuperadd 

But 

Be-utan 

0 

Beon-utan 

To  be  out. 

without 

Wvrth-utan 

Wyrthan-utan 

To  be  out. 

And 

^An-ad 

^. ^NAN-AD 

Dare  congeriera. 

Since 


•  is  the  participle  of  Seok,  to  fee. 


Lest  is  the  participle  lesed  of  lesan,  to  difmifs. 
'Siththan " 
Syne 
Seand-es 
Siththe 
or 

_SlN-ES 

That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  es,  a  German  article,  meaning  //,  that,  or  which.     And 

So  is  SA  or  so,  a  Gothic  article  of  the  fame  import  with  As. 
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orJiii.v.y  iiUfrcoiirfc  of  life  can  be  anfwcred  by  the 
taciilty'of  fpctch.  It  is  a  farther  prcriimpiion  in  his 
uv>>ur,  ih:'.t  in  the  ruiicfb  laii!;aa;;cs  there  arc  few  it 
any  conjiiiKlions  ;  and  iliat  cvtn  in  others  which  arc 
the  molt  highly  polilhed,  fucli  as  (Jr^^k  and  Latin  eis 
well  as  Eiigiijh,  many  of  thofc  words  which  Iiavc  been 
called  co.iinndions  are  obvioully  refi>lvablc  into  other 
part^of  fjitccii.  rhus  Ax\«,iraiillited  i///,iscvi.lcntly  ilie 
nenter  gender  of  cither  the  f;omi/M/«'i  or  ^cc.//^//;V.- />/.■.'- 
;■«/  of  «>x(ic  another  ;  iiid  when  ul'cd  as  a  conjunSlion,  it 
intimates  ihxt  you  arc  going  to  a'.IJfot.cthnig  to  w'hat 
voii  have  already  faid.  C^tn-rtn  has  the  fame  mean- 
ing, and  is  nothing  biiiK^i  «T«ttr.  Mais  {i/ain  French) 
13  the  Latin  majus  ;  ut,  uti,  oTt,q-iod,  is  xncrcLith'ipro- 
trAin.  Of  qiiiicirca,  qititi,  pi-ti  tcrca,  antcquam,  quan- 
qtiairi,  quann>it,q:ia>it!nrni'u,qiia!ii!ib:t,  &c.thcrcfoli:- 
lionistoo  obvions  torcquirc  bciiigmeniioncd.  Where, 
fnchrcfolniionsas  t'lefc  can  be  made,  or  when  the  con- 
^■incliotis  oiiTxy partiailartoi.'giie  can  be  traced  to  their  o- 
rhin  in  any  other,  there  needs  be  no  dilpnte  abont  their 
tru  c  import :  but  w  lien  the  cafe  is  oiherwife,  and  the  «//- 
junnioii  eitiicr  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is  de- 
rived from  a  fourct  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced,  we 
would  advift  f.ich  of  our  readers  as  wifli  to  fpsak.  or 
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conjnnai-  v.rite  correctly,  to  difmifs  from  their  rainds  all  con- 

'  natives,  caiifidi  zwiidif- 


be  learned 
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:jarj;on  which  v/e  have 


f>ns  in  any    Cfjcj-adon  o(  c'.ptilati'jci,  contiir 
l'"f"'Cd''M'^/'-">^vith  the  relt  of  that 

he  learned   J  '         .  ,        .      -.     •  ..,■  ,     •         ,     . 

already  meniioned  ;  and  to  imimre  diligently  m  wliat 
mar.mr  and  for  wlnzpurpo/e the conjuiiflionin  qt/:Jhon 
isuicdbylheic'//':tir//i7V,botha'.'c/f/>/and;«3</;'r/;,of  tJie 
particular  languajje  which  they  arc  fludying.  This 
.will  indeed  be  found  a  work  of  labour  :  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  only  u\c:i)is  left  of  difcovcring  the  pre- 
cife  relations  which  fucli  conjiniclions  wee  intended  to 
.cxprcfs ;  and,  by  confcqacnce,of  knowing  what  v.ords 
or  fentcnccs  they  arc  titled  to  conned,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a  llyle  at  once  accurate  and  perfpicuous. 

Sect.  II.     0/ Pkepositions. 

105.  By  Mr  IIakris  and  his  followers,  a  preposi- 
tion is  dctincd  to  be  apart  offf^ech  devoid itj'eij  ejj\^/.i- 
fication,  but  fo  forimd as  touuiti /U'o  words  that  ,ire  Jig- 
nificant,  and  that  rcfufe  to  coe/efie  or  ui.ite  cj  thcinfctves. 
We  have  already  cxprclfed  our  opinion  of  that  theory 
which  holds  certain  vjordsto  be  devoid oi  fignipcation  ; 
but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  prefcnt  inftance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concernmg  the  number  of  prfpojitioni, 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
only  rS  ;  the  ancient  Latin  gramma: ians  above  50; 
though  i\-\emoActnsSii:i finis, Sciopius, Perizoni'(S,Vof- 
jitiS,  and  Ruddimaii,  have  endeavoured  to  Iclfcn  the 
number  without  fixing  it.  13ilhop  IVUkiiis  thinks  that 
q6  are  fulllcient  ;  and  Cirard  fays,  that  the  French 
language  has  done  the  bufmefs  tffeiStually  with  ;;. 
But  \i  prepofitions  be  words  devoid ot fynijication,  why 
(hould  there  be  difputes  refpefting  their  number  i  or 
why  in  any  language  Ihould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a  fi/'gle  r/>: meaning  mark  of  connexion 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpoft  as  well asathouiand? 
The  cjpher,  wliich  has  no  value  of  itfelf,  and  only 
ferves  (if  wc  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians) 
to  connote  and  coniigi.ify,  and  to  change  the  value  of/-'- 
gures,  is  not feverai  and  var.ous,  but  uniformly  cvi?  and 
the  fame.  That  "  the  prepofiticn  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
unite  tv.'o  words  which  retufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
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theinfclvcs,"  is  indeed  trite  ;  and  this  union  it  effeds,       ng 
»«/  hy  hayiagno  Jig  ni/icat!OH  of  Its  own,  but  by  I'P^iiijying  By  fj.nif 
the  reLuioi:  by  wliich-thc  things  e.xprcile J  by  the  ttnit.d  "^  '''^  ^ 
words  arc  co:uietted  in  nature.     I  repoJ':lions  arc  to  be  '^"""  ''" 
accounicd  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  cajes  ol  .^^^'" 
nouns.  The  necdiity  of  ihis/peci:  J  o\'"orC.^, or  of  fome 
Ctjuivalcnt  ii'.ve:it!on,  follows  from  the  impoilibiliiy  of 
having  in  language  a  di/lind  con.plex  ;  rin  for  each  di- 
flind  coihilion  lj  ideas  whicli  wc  may  Lave  occafion  to 
put   together  in  difcourfe.     Tlic  addition  or  fubirac- 
liuaof«/y  one  idea,  to  or  from  a  co//eftion  of  idas, 
makes  it  a  dijfcrent  colleclion  ;  and  if,  al'tcr  cither  of 
ihcfe  opiratioi'.s,  it  were  to  be  cxprclfed  by  the  fame 
'tv.rd-j.^ before,  nothing  could  cnluc  but  niifrcprclenta- 
tiou  and  falfchood.     Now,  to  ufe  in  language  a  differ- 
ent and  dillii.Ci  ton:pLx  term  for  each  diii'erent  and  di- 
fiiwitcolieflion  tf  ideas,  is  equally  impollible,  as  to  ufe 
a  diiWntl partit/i/ar  term  for  each  pai  licu/ar  and  indivi- 
dual idea.     To  fupply,  therefore,  ilie  placcof  the  com- 
plex terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  arethc 
ctfes  of  noiiKS  and  pnpoj.tions  employed  ;  by  tlie  aid  of 
which,  complex  and  ge;i:ra/ terms  are  prevented  from 
being  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  colltdions  of  ideas  which  we  liave  molt  Ireipicnt 
occalion  to  mention  in  difcourfe.     By  means  of  pre - 
poj.t:oni  this  end  is  obioincd  in  the  molt  liniple  man- 
ner.    For,  having  occalion  to  mention  a  collection  of 
ideas;  for  which  there  is  no  Jingle  complex  term  in  tlic 
language,  we  cithtr  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  thcgreatejl  num-icr,  tiioiigh  not  a//ofihe  ideas 
we  would  communicate  ;  or  elfe  w  c  tukc  that  complex 
term  which  includes rf//,andthct'cwcflidens;//frf  than 
thofe  we  ll'.ould  commu.-.icate  ;  and  then,  by  the  htlp 
of  the  prepofition,  we  either  make  up  tlie  difiaency  in 
tiic  one  cafe,  or  retrcncli  the  fuperjiuity  \\\  ihc  otlur. 
I'or  inftamc,  having  occalion  to  memion  a  hoiile  of  a 
y articaiar  d: feriptisn ,  and  knowing  that  the  term  ho-fe 
ii  too  gener.it  fox  our  purpofe,  and  that  ihe  building 
we  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  wc  fay,  per- 
haps, a  ho'Ji  if.'TH  a  party-'eo.ill,  or  a  hci.fe  H-irntvr  a 
roof. — In  llie  firft  inltance,  the  complex  term  honfe  is 
deJUiei.t,  and  llie  prepoiition  directs  to  add  what  is 
waiting. — In  the  fccond  inftancc,  the  complex  term  is 
red:<:  dant  as  it  denotes  a  co>i,p,ele  hoiife  ;  the  prepofi- 
tion, therefore,  diredls  to  taieaway  what  hfuperfuous. 
Now,  conlidcring  prepo/itions  in  this  the  moft  fimple 
light,  as  fcrviugonly  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  abfolatcly  neceifary  that  they  Ihould  have  mean- 
ings of  thcirown  ;  for  oiherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
iuflauccs  before  us,  make  known  by  thtni  our  inten- 
tion, whether  of  adding  10  or  retrenching  from,   the 
fame  general  term /jii^/t".     If,  toa  difciplcof  Mr  Har- 
ris, we  fliouldfay,  a  houfc  }oi>;  -,  he  would  reply,  join 
WHAT  I  Cut  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  /;.'- 
d.cltnahk  word  v.iiich  Iias/;t  Mif.-7;;v'/.;^orits  nu  ■:,  becaufc 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  Ilil!  inuifc  ;  and  its  ow.n  meaning  is 
clear,  though  the  fcutence  it  not  completed.     If,  in- 
itcad of  JOIN,  wc  ll-LO.ild  fay  to  him,(i  ho:fe  wiru  ;  he 
would  flill  a(k  the  f.une  qncflion.wiTH  what  f'  But  if 
wc  were  to  difcourfe  wi;h'  him  concerning  the  word 
wi  TK,  he  v,'C|jld  prol.atly  tell  us,  that  wit  11  is  a  pre- 
pojitioii,  an  indeclinsbic  >vord,  whicli  is  \lft\f  de:to:d cf 
Jignijicali'jn,  but  fofoi  vud as  to  un'-te  l-'jo  words  that  are 
ji^nijicaiit.     And  yet  it  would  be  evi  'cut  by  his  quc- 
llioa,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  raeaiiing  of  lis  own;  which 
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ii  ill  rcali:/ the  fame  as  roI^f  (i)-  IiiJccd,  fu  far  has 
always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  wirH  aud  with- 
out arc  dircvtly  oppofitc  and  contradii-tory  ;  audit 
v.ould  puz/.lc  the  molt  acute  philofopher  to  difcovcr 
oppoiiiion  aad  contradiction  in  two  words  ulicrc  nei- 
ther of  thtm  liad  any  figuiiication.  WilJdns,  there- 
fore has  well  exprclfcd  their  meaning,  wliirc  Jic  fays, 
that  WITH  is  a  prcpofitioii  "  relating,  to  the  notion  of 
f-.c'uil,  or  circumllance  of/ocUty  ahirmed  ;  and  that 
WITHOUT  is  a  prepolitioa  relating  to  the  fame  notion 
ut'/icia/,  or  circuniltancc  oi  f,c'uty  den  i  ep." 

lo6.  But  to  denote  the  relatiimofi7a'./;«_f  and  taking 
away,  arc  not  thcrnly  purpofcs  for  which  pcpofitions 
arc  employed.  Tlicy  all  indeed  fcrvc  to  modify  fomc 
gj>:eralteii'i,  ox  gemral ujjirmaiion,  but  nuc  piccifely  in 
tlic  famcv.'ay  as  with  and  without.  Itliasbccn 
already  obferved,  th:it  words  fignificaiu  of  thole  thiu;;3 
which  coincide  in  nature,  coalefccwith  one  another  in 
fyntax,  without  bcin;;  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie. 
Forinllaiice,  iLnadjeilhs  cooXcicciw'nWitsfnl/Jlaiitivt-, 
a  verb  with  its  rioniiiiative ;  a  noun  exprcllini^  an  objcd 
aiiledupon,  with  az't^r^dcnoting<7(r//'>/;  ;  and  an  adverb 
with  its  verb.     Take  the  following  example  :  The 

SPI.ENPID   SUN  GENIALLY  WARMETH    THE   FERTILE 

EARTH.  But  fuppofc  wc  wcrc  defiroiis  to  modify  tliisaf- 
lirmationby  lhc.ldditionofothcrfubllantiv•cs,AlR,("r^n- 
ftance,andBEAMSihow^Aould  thefecoijicidcwith  thco- 
therwordsofthefentcnccor  under  what  charac'tcr  could 


th«y  be  introduced  ?  Not  a%ncmi»athiio^-  etecitfaiives  ro 
u\t  verb,  for  both  ihefe  places  arc  all!  adylilled  ;  the 
//'.w:/;<j//i;ir  by  the  fubftancc,  sun,  which  is  ceriiinly 
I  he  ageut  in  this  operation  ;   the  ncciifaiive  by  tiic  fub- 
ilaucc    EARTH,  which  is  as  certainly  the  object  aeted 
upiiii.     Not  as  quaiities  of  the  sun  and  eaktj)  ;  fcr 
(;'<ilities  inhering  in  their  fubftanccs  can  only  be  cx- 
prcllcd  by  (irlji{}hes,  and  the  words  air  and  biantj  are 
holhfiibjiaiitrjcs.  Here  then  we  muft  Jjavc  rccourfe  t> 
prcpofitions  ;  bat  wc  can  employ  only  fuch  prepolhions 
appoint  oat  the  ru/a/zo/;/ which  the  air  and  the  bkams 
have  tothc/««  -warmirg  the  earth.  In  Inglilhwe  ftioidd 
fay,  the  fptciidtd  fun  ii/th  hit  beams  genially  -warmeth 
1HRCUGH  the  aJr  the  fertile  earth.     The  fcntcnce,  a* 
belore,  remains  entin  ando;/.-,-  \.\\cfubjianiiv;>  rciulitd 
arc  both  introduced  ;  and  not  a  word  v.liich  was  there 
before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place.     The  import 
of  WITH  we  have  already  difeovered  ;  it  direds  lo 
UNITE  the  b!.-i„is  to  the  fur,  as  jointly  with  him 
performing  the  operation.     But  the  air  has  no  other 
connection  with  this  operation,    thin  ai  the  medi  vm 
or  r.issAGE  between  the  sun  and  the  earth:  and 
therefore  the  prcpofition  through  (x)  miift  denote 
that  ;v/«//<!«  which  fublidsbetwccn  an  cbje£l  iiimctio!/, 
and  the  medium  in  ivhich  it  raves  ;  nor  could  a  prepo- 
lition  of  a  different  im;iort  have  been  employed,  with- 
out altcringthc  meaning  of  the  whole  fentencc  (v). 
107.  Mr  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  moll,  if  not  all, 


prc- 


(u)  This  account  of  prcpofnii.ns  is  taken  from  HorueTonke ;  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  otlier  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  with  an,  t'j  jniti,  (of 
which  with  isthe  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  As  wi  fh  means  y'c///,  fo  the  cor- 
rcfpoaidcnt  French  prepolition  avrc  means,  aud  have  that,  or,  have  that  aljo.     But  though  with    as  theinipe- 
rativeof  w;  than,  meausyo///,  it  has  fouietimes  a  very  different  (ignitication.     Mr  Tyiwit  i.i  hisGlolfary  lias 
truly  obferved,  that  with  and  by  arc  often  fynonyraous.     They  certainly  arc  fo  :  but  then  with  fccnis  to  be' 
an  abbreviatio:i  of  the  imperative  of  wvrth  a  «  ^0  ^f;  as  without  isof  wyrth  an-utan /o^c- c.vr.  This  bt  in"  ' 
the  cafe,  o\ir  two  inllances  iithe  te;;t  will  (land  thus  :  a  houfe  join  a  party  -wall;  a  houfe  be-out  aro'f.    No? 
let  anyone  be  lurprifed  that  we  make  no  dificrcncc  betwccnthec3/.7V/;/(7/(i;/wrTHouT  andtJie  prepolit'oii  with- 
out.    Tlieword  isihe  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  xa\\r{\iQ.Tonrds<y:  fntevces.     Prcfofitiouswereoyl'rmAUY,' 
and  for  a  long  time,  clall'ed  with  oujundions ;  and  when  firft  fcparatcd  from  them,  they  were  only  diliiuguiihc il  ■ 
by  the  name  oi  prepofiiive  CjujuuHioui.     They  ixcgentraliy  ufed  to  unite  words,  b'lt  not  alivays  ;  for  wc  may  (av., 
iudiifercutly,  lc:ivie  ajter  his  crPARTURE.or  I  cam- aft -.r  he  pf  parted.  By  the  greater  part  of  grammarians 
indeed,  akter,  when  employed  as  ill  the  lirflfentence,  is  clalfed  with  the  prepofuions  ;   when  employed  as  ia 
the  fecond,  it  isclaffcd  with  the  conjuuflions.     The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  both  fentenccs  ;  hi  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  ejfefi  precifcly  the  fame.     The  only  circumfcancc  of  difcrimination  is,  that  in  the  rirft  ex- 
ample it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  hii  dcpaitun  ;  in  thefecoud,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  nominative  and  a  verb  he  dcp.irt.-d. 


prepofitions  is  rightly  apprehended.     Without,  and  many  otl:er  prcjiofitionsi  cfpccially  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, are  ufed  exartly  as  AFTER  is  ufed  in  the  twoinftances  which  we  have  given.   Huu'Tooke,  quotes  Lord' 
Mansfield  for  faying,  "  It  cannot  he  read  without  the  Attorney  General confents  to  it."     This,  in  modern 
Enclilh,  is  not  the  common  phrafi.ology  -,  but  it  offends  not  againfl  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  iiiminative ' 
and  the  verb  arc  here,  as  in  the  former  inllancc,  confidercd  as  an  ab/lracf  noun;    °  It  cannot  be  read  with- 
otTT  the  confent  of  the  Attorney  General."  '  •■  ■ 

(x)  Thorough,  thourouch,  thorow,  through,  or  thro',  is  no  other,  fays  Home  Took:,  thsrt  tfiC' 
Gothic  fubftantive  pauro,  or  the  Te-itonic  fiibftantivc  THi-.r.nn,  and,  like  then,  means  door,  ^ate,  fa'Jjge. 

So  that  the  ftntcncc  in  the  uxt,  reibUcd  upon  his  principles,  (lands  thus:  "The  fplrndid  .Om join  his  beams' 

—genially  warmeth  — passage  the  air,  (or,  the  .lir  being  the palfa^e  or  medivm^ — ihe  fertile  fan.'*."    .  And  iVf' 
thr  fame  manner  may  wc  tranfi.iiethc  prepoiiuon  thr'j-'nh  in  every  inllance  ^-'M-Tithrowh  is  afcd  in  EnaliLi,  tr 
its  equivalent  prepolition  in  any  language :   as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  fovi^u  (li  Sp.-!'iT''n  p-icrfj  sn  J  i>.l  ' 
French /ior/i),  have  come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepolition /».■•-,  the  French />flc  ndrhc  Sji.'-iiri /5>-.  • 

(y)  lf,for!Jiflancc,wcwcrcto(jbllitute  with  or  of  in'lcad  of  THRorcn,wc  ilioiild  inthc  ote  cafi  <7//.-r  tJie'" 
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j;iiiilly  de- 
noted Che 
various  re- 
latioDS  of 
body. 
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And  were 
at  firft  ei- 
ther verbs 
or  oeuiu. 


prepofiiioiis  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rela- 
lio'.j  oj  fi.ACE.  For  this  opinion  we  fee  not  luificicnt 
evidence.  Ifindcedwc  could  kippofcthc/«f  .■///o^Jorcar- 
licll//;/^^6:;crJofla^guaectohavcatillco^cernedlhcnl- 
felves\vith  rcUtioiisAiahJIrailtiiirom  the  o^yVif/irclatcd, 
we  niuft  believe  that  thole  which  Hrft  attraded  their  at- 
tentio".  were  i\\ci  Jatiorij  fiibliftiuj^aniongthcmfelves, 
and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  arc  furroundcd. 
\Vc  uiulllikewifc  agree  with  our  author,  ihii  p/ace  is 
the  grand  relation  wWi^h  iodift  or  natural  Jubjlancn 
maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
fore think  that  it  would  attracl  the  rarlicji  notice  of 
untauglit  b  Tbarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  mankind  miift  have  made  very  conlidcrable 
progicfs  in  fticncc  before  they  altciupted  to  abftra(ft 
phct  from  body ;  an  attempt  which, according  to  fome  of 
the  moll  profound  philofophers  (zl.is  not  only  difficult, 
but  abfolutely  inipraditable.  But  whatever  be  in  this, 
the  rclationsof  t^/(/i'  and  cffcli,  o( duration  and  nwt'toii, 
are  in  themfclves  as  o/'vious,  and  as  likely  to  amjl  the 
att:iitto>i  and  obtain  immts,  asthofe  o{ place.  Among 
men  totallyillitcratc  they  arc  evidently  more  fo;  {or pain 
and/i/friy}//f  would  fuggell  fome  idcaofcaufe  and  etfcdlas 
mtittersofitiiportaiice.  1  here  is,  however,  no  probability 
thai  the  inventors  of  any  langnage  had  the  Itall  idea  of 
abjtrafi  relatioTii.Thcy  Ao\xhl\ci-ifii^vei\ti!ico7/!plex  con- 
ception! by  nouni  and  verbs,  figniticant  at  once  of  the 
partiiutar  ideal  and  of  the  various  relations  by  which 
they  viewed  th  fe  ideas  ^•icombinsdrogether  in  icomplex 
tonception.  Afterwards,  when  men's  minds  became  en- 
larged, and  when,  from  the  duftuation  infeparablc 
from  a  living  language,  objeds  or  ideas  received  new 
names,  the  old  w-ords,  whether  nounsor  verbs,  which 
were  originally  employed  to  ex^Tcfs  a  particular  complex 


fe«c*///9/.'iof  which  certain  particular  relations  made 
a  part,  might  be  retained  for  the  purpofc  of  denoting 
thofe  and  a// //w/Zar  relations;  and  thus  t/<rr^j  and 
nnuns  would  degenerate  into  particles  bearing  the 
names  oi prepojitions  and  conjunSfions.  For  inflancc, 
one  ^nglo-Saxon  being  dcfu'ous  to  communicate  to  a- 
nother  his  own  conception  of  a  boiife  luilh  a  party  -wall, 
and  having  (we  fliall  fnppofe)  no  fuch  word  in  his 
tongue  as  a  prepo/ition,  would  naturally  utter  the  word 
hotife,  defiring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  add  to 
that  well  known  found  another  found  (uttering  it)  fig- 
nificant  of  the  particular  circiuuftancc  wanting  10  com- 
plete his  complex  conception; — A  hoiij'e  with  (i.  e. 
join)  a  party  wall.  The  word  with,  as  the  i>«pcia- 
tivetjd  verb,  dciiutcsof  couifc/Arff  ideas  combined  to- 
gether, viz.  a  comtnandox'jiijh,  v\aj}ir7nation,  and  the 
lAcioi  junfiion.  But  when  the  verb  wirHAN  was 
difmilTed  from  the  Englifli  language,  the  imperative 
WITH  was  Hill  retained  ;  but  lofrng  its  verbal znA  modal 
nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote  only  one 
of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  Hood,  viz.  the 
idea  of  junSlion.  And  thus  it  is,  that  verbs,  and  alfo 
noum  and  adjeffives,  in  palfing  from  one  language 
to  another,  may  become  prepoptions  (a)  and  conjunc- 
tions. Thus  too  it  is,  that  fome  of  thofe /rf/i(/y;/;o«/ 
come  to  denote  the  contiguous,  and  fome  the  detached 
relation  of  body.  The  contigwus,  as  when  we  fay. 
Cuius  -aialked  with  aftajf';  i.  e.  Caius,  join  a  Jlajf', 
"walked;  thc/latue  Jlood  upon  (b)  a  pedeflaJ,  i.  c.ihe 
Jtatuejiood  (xht  place  of  its  Aanding)  the  HiCHtrR 
PART  of  a  pedeflal  %  the  river  ran  o\t.v.  a  fand,  i.e. 
the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  hichf.k 
PART  oj  afand.  The  (/t7<7c^»^ relation,  as  when  we 
fay.  He  is  going  TO  (c)  Italy,  i.  e.  He  is  going,  tme 

END 


meaning,  and  in  the  other  fpeak  nonfeiife.  ''■  Thcfun  warmeth  with  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"  is  an  affirmation 
thatthefunuiarnielh  BOTH  the  air  andthe  earth;  whcrcastheoriginalfentcnceaffirmednothingmore  than 
ihat  heivarmeththe  earth.  "The  fun  warmeth  ouhe  air  the  fertile  earth,"is  nonfenfe,as  it  makes  the  earth 
■jtpart,  or  a  confequence,  of  the  air.  So  neceffary  is  it  that  prepolitiens  have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
each  be  attended  to. 

(z)  The  BilhopsBERKELET  andLAW,withthc  very  learned  andingcnious  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 
See  The  Irinciplesoj  Huvian  Knoix>ledge,'Lh\y's  jXotesonKiuo's  Origin  of  Evil,  mdThe  I'hilofophy  of  Rhetoric. 

(a)  As  the  Italian  fubflantive  CASA,  a.houfe,  race,  family,  nation,  &c.  in  paffing  to  the  French,  becomes 
ihe  prepofiiion  chez,  to  which  there  is  not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  a  prepofition  of  precifcly  tJie  fame  import  in 
any  language.  Se.nza  or  senze  in  Italian  becomes  sans  in  French,  and  means  abfence.  Noris  it  neceflary 
that  verbs  and  nouns  lliould  always  pafs  from  one  language  to  another,  in  order  to  be  converted  inioprepejitions  : 
The  Greek  prepolition  ;[«f/y  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  of  ;^a>f li^tif  rsy^Pirr,  to  disjoin,  to  f:parate. 
The  Latin  SINE  is  sit  ^t.,be  not.  The  German  sonderIs  the  imperative  of  Sonde rn,  wliich  has  the  fame 
meanhig  as  ;^«f/^(i». 

(B)Ur,  UPON,  OVER,  BovE  ABO vE,  havc  all,  fays /Torw*  Tooic,  one  common  Origin  and  figuification.  In 
ihe  Angk)-Saxon,  uia,  ufera,  ufemvEst,  are  the  «<2[/Vir/;i'irj  altus,  ALrioR,  altissimus.  Ufa  or  u>  an, 
up;  comparative  U)- ERA,  oKEREoroKEH,  over  or  upper  ;  fuperlative  U)Ejia;st,  upmojt  or  iipperrnoJL  Bk- 
UFAN,  BUKAN,  ON-BUKAN,  bov  e ,  above.  If  this  beajuflaccountoftheorigiu  of  thefc  words,  the  fciitences 
in  the  text,  where  upon,  over,  and  above,  occur,  will  run  thus  :  The  ftatue  ftood  on  high  a  pedeflal  ;"  "  the 
liver  ran  higher  afand  ;""  the  fun  isrilen  on  high  the  hills."  And  here  we  mayobfcrve,  that  the  mere 
relatie,  between //a//  //«/,  runnii  g,  &c.  and  place,  is  rather  inferred  from  the  verb  ;//>//,  than  exprejfedhy  afepa- 
rate  word  ;  and  the  rcafon  is  obvious.  For  if  a  Haute //and,  every  one  knows  that  it  muft  iland  6«fome  thing 
as  well  as  at  fome  time.  "Khere  i»  therefore  no  necefity,  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any 
word  to  denote  that  relation,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  iignified  by  on  ;  but  it  is  necejfary  to  infert,  be- 
rween  the  verb  and  pedeflal,  a  -mord  fignificant  of  p/.-zc,  that  pedejial  may  not  be  miftaken,  by  an  ignorant  per- 
fon,  for  a  portion  of  time,  or  any  thing  elfe  connected  with  l\\e.f}  binding  oj  the  flatue. 

(c)  That  TO  is  figniticant  of  (/^fdV'^tia'relation,  is  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al- 
lowe  in  a  loofe  and  vulgar  fenfc,  is  certainly  not  philofophically  juft.  The  prepolition  to  (ui  Dutch  written 
toe  and  Tc)  is  the  Gothic  fubflantive  ;  taui  or  tauhts  fignilyingai?,  e§\.fl,repilt,  or  confunnnation  ;  which 
Gotliic  fubflantive  is  iifelfno  other  than  the  pafl  participle  tauid  or  TAUiDSoftbc  verbTAUCAN  ajenr.  And 

it 
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END  (of  his  journey)  Italy,  the  fun  u  rifen  k^o'v^  the  Bat\{\vc(nY, That  Jamp  isfa//i«g  TKOMlhecie/iitg,  the 

hills   i.  c.  the  fun  is  rifcn  (the  place)  thb  top  of  the  prepofition  in  fuch  cafe  aflumes  a  charaflcrof  wo//o«." 

hills ;  thefe  figs  came  krom  Turkey,  i.  c.  thtfefigs  came  But  this  is  evidently  a miftakc :  the  detached relattinia 

BEciNNrNC  (their  journey  at)  T«rj(y.  the  former  inftauce  of  the y!r^/,  as  well  as  the /noz/ai 

Bcfidts  the  i/^/iJir/if./ relation  of  body,  lAi  Harris  is  and /•<?// in  the  prefent  inftances,  arc  expreffcd  ««/ by 

of  opinion  that  the  prepofition  krom  denotes  two  other  the  prepoption,  butby  the  verbs  casne,  falls,  hangs.  The 

relations  not  Icfs  different  than  thofc  of  »;5//o//and  refl.  viorifrom  has  as  clear,  as  precife,  and  at  all  times  aj 

Thus  if  we  fay,  "  That  latiip  hangs  krom  the  deling,  uniform  and  unequivocal  a  meaning,  as  any  wordin  the 

the  pVcpofitiouKROM  alTumcs  a  dursi&cr  o( quiefcence,  language.    From  means  merely  begin  hi  uc,  »nd  n»- 

I  thing 


it  is  obvious,  that  what  is  done  is  terminated,  ended,  fini/hed.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  tuan  or 
TUON  ;  whence  the  modern  German  thi;n,  and  its  propofition  rv.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verbis  teocaw, 
and  tiie  prepofition  to.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is 
indeed  the  fame  word  as  to<  The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  d  is  fo  very  finall,  that  an  etymologill  knows 
by  the  pra^ice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomift  by  the  reafon  of  that  pradice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it 
is  fcarcc  worth  regarding.  To  fupport  this  etymon  of  to,  Mr  Home  Tooke  gives  a  limilar  inftance  in  the  La- 
tin tongue.  The  prepofition  ad,  he  fays  is  merely  the  part  participle  of  agere,  which  pad  participle  is  Like- 
wife  employed  as  a  hiimfubflantive.     He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

C  ACDUM AGD AD 

Agitut* — agtum  ■^        or  or  or 

(_  actum ACT AT 

The  mod  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  verfc  (he  obferves),  knows  howrcadily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  aro. 
And  a  littleconliderationof  theorgansand  praifliccof  fpeech  will  convince  him  how  ealily  ACDorACT  wouldbe- 
comc  AD  or  AT  ;  as  indeed  thisprepofition  wasindiffcrcntly  written  cither  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  later  wri- 
ters of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  ad  with  D  only,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word 
called  the  conjunOion  AT  ;  which  for  the  famereafon  was  written  with  the  t  only,  though  that  likewifc  had  a;i- 
ciently  been  written,  as  the  prepofiti(m,  cither  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  to  and  the  conjundion  too  in  Eng- 
lilli,  are  both  xwfyiitax  and  in  meaning  ufcd  cxadly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and  theconjundion  at  in  Latin.  Krom 
the  fpecimcns  prefixed  to  Johnfon's  dictionary,  as  a  hillory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  prepofition  and  conjunfiion  were  both  written  with  one  o.  And  it  has  been  fliown  in  the  firfl 
volume  oi  the  TraufaCitons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  ad  and  at,  are  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepofition  and  the  ctajunc- 
tion,  is,  that  the  former  direifs,  as  a  modification  of  fomc  previous  propofition  the  addition  of  (ame  fubflanlive 
or  noun  ;  the  latter,  fometimcs  nfeiitence  a  claufe  of  a  fentence  confidered  abjiraOly  as  a  noun  ;  and  that,  when 
tht former  is  ufcd,  the  prepofition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumllance  is  to  be  added,  n  formally  expreffed, 
but  omitted  when  the  latter  is  employed.     Thus  Denham  fays, 

"  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  ; 
"  Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fuccefs." 
In  this  example,  every  fuccecding  circumllance  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preced- 
ing.    "  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  tn  his  wifilom."     But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety 
h.ive  omitted  the  objects  which  ro  governs,  or  to  which  it  direftsfomething  to  be  added,  though  he  muft  then, 
from  the  ciiltom  of  the  language,  have  eni^iloyed  the  conjunSlion  inftead  of  the  prepofition.     As, 

"  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  too,"  &c. 
This  mode  of  expreifion  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,     "  Wifdom  he  has, 
and  courage  to  his  wifdom,"  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  objeil  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  reprefented  by  Sifuhftantioe  in  the  context,  but 
alio  when  it  is  involved  in  a/>rf/>c////o«  ;  and  then  the  conjundlion,  as  it  is  called.  Is  always  ufed.     Thus, 

" Let  thofe  eyes  tliat  view 

"  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 
So,  "  He  made  him  prifoner,  and  killed  him  too."  In  the  one  example,  the  circumllance  of  behold- 
ing the  vengeance  I'i  ibilcd.  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  tf  the  crime;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  him 
is  dated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prifoner.  In  both  examples,  the  object  governed  by  roc  is  the 
amount  oithe  preceding  propofition  tzken  abjlradly  as  a  noun  or  fubjlantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
too,  though  claH'cd  the  one  witli  the  prcpoiltioiis,  and  the  other  with  the  conjunctions,  are  really  one  and  the 
lame  word.  The  fame  Ls  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  "  Ad  hoc,  promilla  barbaet  capilli  efferaverant  fpeciem 
oris,"  figuilics,  "  AddiSionalia  this,  liis  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a  wildiiefs  to  his  afpefl."  But  \\  hen 
the  objeit  governed  by  ap  is  not  formally  dated,  ad  itfelf  is  clafl'ed  with  the  conjun^ions,  and  written  differently, 
at.  Thus  Terence,  "  Ph.  Kacita  utjufii,  dcducantur  idi.  Pa.  Kaciam.  Ph.  At  diligentcr.  Pa  Fiet, 
Ph.  At  mature."  Cy  the  means  of  at,  the  circuuUtanccs  o( diligence  and  hajle  m'c  fuperadded  to  the  aftion 
commanded.  "Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  mud  do  it  carefully  too.  Pa.  Well,  it  ihall  be  carefully 
done.  Ph.  In  good  time  too."  At,  taken  in  this  fenfc,  is  mod  commonly  cmi-loycd,  like  the  Englilh  put, 
to  markthe untxpiCled unionnf  iiicmgruous  objcCls  :  As,  "  Aulam  tyranni  frcqucntabat,  at  pasriamamabat ;"  li- 
terally, "  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant  j  joined  even  to  that  he  loved  his  coantry."  He  was  a 
courtier  and  a  patriot  too."  But  if  ap  and  at  in  Latin,  and  to  and  too  in  Englilh,  be  derived  from  verbs 
wliich  fignify  topo  or  act,  it  may  be  afkcd  how  they  come  thcmfevcs  to  denote  addition.  The  anfwcr  is  obvious. 

If 
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thing  clfc.     Wis  i\mji\y  ih:  J"g/o-Saxon  iixd  Cothie  That  t  ill  can,  wiilipropricty,  beopjiorcd  to  from  on- 

nouii  J  ROM,  l>i\^ii!iiiii^,  urighiffdurce,  fountain,  iiutkor  ly  when  \vc  arc  talkin;;  o[ tif/.e,  is  evident ;  lor  it  is  a 

(d).   Now  it  this  meaning  be  appliffl  to  Mr  Harr'n's  word  compoundi-d  of  to  and  wii  1 1. e,  i.  c. //wf.    Av.A 

inllances,  tkOM  will  fpcak  clearly  (or  itfelf,  without  as  the  coaltfcenccoftliefc  iwi>.  words  io-while,  took 
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the  aliillance  of  the  ini^rpnting  verbs,  which  arc  fiip- 
jHifed  by  iii'.n  to  v,iry  iti  charaOcr. 

"  Thcle  ligs  came  from  Trrkcy." 
"  That  \im\i  falls  iS-oM  the  cieling.* 
*'  That  lamp  hangs  f  rom  the  cieling." 
Came  is  a  complex  term  lor  one  fpecits  ol  motion  ; 
falls  is  s  complex  term  tor  another  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
and  hangs  is  a  complex  (e)  term  for  a  fpecics  of  attach- 
ment.   Have  we  occafion  to  communicate  or  mention 
thecoMMENciiMENi  orbEG  INNING  of  thcfc  motioHs, 
and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  thc/i//7f.- •w/'t'/-^  they 
coiiimcncc  or  begin  ?  To  have  complex  terms  for  each 
occalwn  of  this  fort  is  abfolutcly  impollible  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  natural  <>r  more  fimple  than  to 
add  the  iiji^nsof  thofe  ideas,  vi^.the  word  beginning 
(T,hich  will  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the   name 
o\  \.\\e pl.-:cc  (which  will  perpetually  vary).     Thus, 
"  Thele  figs  came — BfCissisc  I'm  k:y." 
"  That  lamp  falls — e.F.'-jist.is<s  alnig." 
"That  lamp  hangs — Bt<j/x.\i.\c  ciclmg." 

That  is, 
"  Turkey  the/)/<»«  of  BEGiNNi.vG  to  come." 
"  Ciclingthe/>/tfa'ofBECi.\NiNG  to  fall." 
"  Cieliufi  lhe/>/.7a-  of  beginning  to  hang." 
?i  has  been  laid  by  no  lelsa  man  than  biihop  Wilkins, 


place  in  the  language  long  before  the  prcfent  fuperilu- 
ousufe  of  the  article  the,  the  phrafe — "  Krom  morn 
Till,  niglit" — is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than —  Frutn 
Korii  70  TIME  night.  When  we  f.iy,  "from  vifirn  to 
night,"  the  word  time  is  omitted  as  uuncceirary. 

llefides KRo M>Mr//jr;/j mention s o v e r  as lignilicant, 
fomeiiinesof;//o.';o«,and  fometimesof;vy/  ;  and  quotes, 
as  inllances,  the  two  lollowiug  pallages  (rom  Alilton. 

Tofupport  untafy  Jleps 
OvEK  the  burning  marU^ 

Here,  fays  he,  ovEii  denotes  motion.     Again, 

He  tviih  loolt  ofcr.rdial  tli've 

Hung  OVER  her  enamoured. 

Here  over  denotes  rsjl.  But  the  truth  is,  that  over 
denotes  neither  m'jtioniwc  rtjiiw  ciiherof  the  pallages. 
In  the  tirll  quota  lion,  indeed,  motion  \%  implied :  but  it 
is  implied  in  the  word  steps  ;  and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  Heps  was  the  top  of 
the  burning  marie.  In  the  fecond  quotation,  re//  is 
implied,  zwAthat  too  a  particulary/)it>c'/  of  reft ;  but 
it  i^  impiied  or  rather  txprcjj'ed  hy  the  verb  hung,  and 
over  denotts  the //rtte  ot  that  fpccics  of  rell. 

loS.  But  though  the  original  ule  of  prepofitions 
was  to  denote  the  relations  oj  body,  they  could  not  be 
confined  to  this  ofiice  only.  They  by  degrees  extend- 


I.)0 
They  wi 


tiiit  FROM  refers  jrimurily  to  place,  i.\\i.  fecond  arily  to     cd  thcmfehes  to  fubjefts  incorporeal  ;  and  came  to  de-  ty  d,,.gre 


time.     But  the  truth  is,  that  from   relates  to  every 
thing  to  whi:h  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  tlfe. 
i"  Imiom  morn  till  night  the  eternal  Isrum  rang. 

That  is,  "riielirum  rang  aEciNNiNC  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  tinieoi  its  begin  ninc  )  till  night." 
As  iROM  always  denotes  beginning,  fo  to  and  till 
always  denote  l\\K.end.  There  is,  however,  this  dil- 
icreuce  between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  endoi  any 
th'i.g  ;  TILL  the  end  only  oi tune.  W e  may  fay  iudit- 
ferently — "  From  morn  to  night,"  or  "  from  morn 
TILL  niffht,  the  eternal  larum  rang  ;"  but  we  cannot 
fay — <<  rhefe  tigs  came  from  Turkey  till  England." 


note  relations,  as  well  ;»rc'//f(f/;//i/as/cca/. 'J  hus,becaufe  citcndcd 
in  place  he,  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantage  fuhjctts . 
over  him  whois  ^i'/sw;htiice_we  transfer  over  and  u.n-  ccriiorca 
HER  (i  )  to  dominion  and  obedience.  Ofakiiig,vvefay,^(; 
ruled  LVERhis  people  ;  of  a  foldier,  hefei  veduxDi  r  his  i^c- 
neral.    So  too  we  fay,  'M';//;ihought :  withont  attention  ; 
thiiikingifc'ralub)ed;;<;;fi'(ranxiely;_//-swfear;//'r«i,v_jA 
jealoufy,  &c.     All  which  inllances,  with  many  otlurs 
of  like  kind,  fiiow,  that  tlie_/i>y/  ■words  ot  mm,  like 
then- frjl  tdsas,  had  an  iinniediatcrtfcr*nce  wfctijbie 
obj:fts  ;  and   that  in  aft'  r  days,  when  tiiey  began  to 
di;'cernv\ithihcir.v./.'//;i:7;they  took  ihofewordswliich 

tluy 


If  a  man  ihouKl  utter  a  fentcnce,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  perlon  to  w  hom  he 
fpoke,  would  natura  lyalk,  Dowhat  f  and  this queilion  would,  of  couri'e,  produce  an  i»fl'rt'//;5//a/ fcntenceor  elaufe, 
of  a  fentcnce.  Bcfides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  agere,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  verb,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  EngliHi  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  alfo  to  adduce  or 
bting;  fo  that  when  we  fay,  "  he  is  going  to  Italy,"  we  do  nothing  more  than  affir7H  that  "  he  isgoing,"  and 
dcliie  the  perfon  to  whom  we  fpeak,  to  '<  add  Italy  to  the  journey." 

Krom  this  derivation  of  the  prepofition  to,  it  will  be  feeii  at  once  npon  what  principle  it  is  employed  lo 
mark  the  infinitive  mode.  In  tiie  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination  ;  but  in 
tnglilh  it  would  be  impoHiblc,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  foiiic  other  word  lignificant  oi ailion,  to  dillinguilh 
the  VERB  love  from  the  noun  01  fubjiuntive. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Hornc  Tooke's  ;  and  he  fupports  it  by  the  following  rentcnce;  Ne  Rsrc  ce  se 
THE  on  krumman  worthe,  HE  woKHTE  wiEPMAN  AND  vv'iK.MEN  ;  w  hich  is  Anglo-Saxon  ol  St  Matt. 
xix.  4.  "  Annon  legillis,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  creavit,  creavit  cos  marem  et  feminam." 

(e)  Thefe  are  complex  terms  becaufe  they  are  verbs.  Each  denotes  an  affirmation  and  lime  ;  and  combined 
witi;  thefe,  came  m\A  fails  denoic  motion,  and  hangs  denotes  reJI. 

(f)  iJnder  and  beneath,  though  by  the  found  they  feem  to  have  little  connetlion,  are  yet  in  fafl  almofl 
the  fame  word,  and  may  very  well  fupply  each  other's  place.  Under  is  nothing  butos'-Ni;DER,and  beneat  h  . 
is  compounded  of  tlie  imperative  be  and  the  noun  neath.  Ncath  uncompounded  having  llipptd  away  fr(nn 
our  language,  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible,  had  wot  i\\e  nouns  nether  and  NFTHF.R:.u>tT  liill  continued  in 
common uie.  Neath  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  neothan,  nf.othe  ;  Dutch,  neden  ;  Danilh,  nek  ;  German,  niedre  ; 
and  Swcdilh,  nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  fubltaniive,  and  ha^  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  word 
j<ADiR.     In  common  language  it  denotes  the  bottom. 
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they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  mc- 
tapiior  to  inteHellual  conceptions. 

Among  the  relations  which  may  be  confidcrcd  r,i- 
ther  as iatcllcclual  than  corporeal,  are  thofc  of  cdz/yr  and 
confcqiieiice  ;  and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  we  have  two 
frepofitions,  which  foinetimes  appear  in  direft  (ippoftion 
to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places 
without  injury  to  the  fcnfe. 

"  Well !    'tis  e'en  fo  !  I  have  got  the  London  dif- 
cafc  they  call  love.    I  am  lick  ok  my  hutband,  and  kor 
"iny  gallant."  IVycherle/s  Country  Wife. 

Here  OF  and  for  fecm  almoll  placed  inoppofition  ;  at 
leaft  their  effects  in  the  fentence  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepolitions  alone, 
'and  without  the  adiflance  of  any  other  words,  flie  cx- 
prelTes  the  two  contrary  aJfeilions  of  loathing  and  defire. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,  might  have  ufed  of  where  he  has  employ- 
ed FOR,  and  FOR  where  he  has  put  of.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  Marian.  Come,  /l7nie,  you'll  go  with  us." 
"  Amie.   I  am  not  Wi'll." 

"  Lionel.  She's  fick  of  ths young  Jhepherd that  be- 
kijl  her."  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
fay — "  We  are  fick  of  hunger  ;"  or — "  We  are  fick 
FOR  hunger."  And  in  both  cafes  we  Ihall  have  cxpref- 
fed  precifely  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  wc  declare  ficknijs  to  be  a 
CONSEQUENCE  ;  in  the  latter,  we  declare  hunger  x.a  be  a 
CAUSE.  But  to  return  to  the  poor  ««/;?r^  iu//"cr;  that  poor 
lady  fecms  to  have  had  a  complication  of  diflempcrs  ; 
flie  had,  at  Icafl,  two  difordcrs — a  Ikknefs  or  loathing, 
and  a  fickuefs  of  love.  She  was  fick  for  difgult,  and 
fick  FOR  love.     She  was 

Sick  OF  dij^uji  FOR  her  hujhand; 
Sick  OF  loie  FOR  her  gallant. 
Sick  FOR  difguJI  OF  her  hujband. 
Sick  FOR  love  OF  her  gal/ant. 
In  the  firft  fentence,  as  thus  Hated,  pcknefi  is  declared 
to  be  the  coNSF.qi'ENCE  of  difguji,  of  which  her  huf- 
iand is  declared  to  be  the  cause.     In  the  lecond, 
ficknejs  is  declared  to  be  the  coNSEtjuENCE  of  love, 
of  which  \\zr  gallant  is  declared  to  be  the  cause.     In 
the  third  fentence,  DISGUST  is  declared  to  be  the  cause 
6f  her  jickiiffs,  and  the  coNSEouENCE  or  owspring 
of  Iicr  hujband.     In  the  fourth,  lave  is  declared  to  be 
the  CAUSE  o{  h.tr  ficknefj,  and  the  consequence   or 
offspring  oi\\cr gallant. 

Thus,  then, it  appears,  that  though  the /Tuo/'ry?  of  thefe 
fentences,  taken  entire,  convey  the  very  fame  mean- 
ing with  the  two  lajl,  yet  the  import  of  the  prepoliiion 
>0R  is  as  different  from  that  of  of,  as  cause  is  from 
consequence  (g).  When  two  words  or  fentences  arc 
jinked  together  by  l\\t  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the 
tibjeCi  exprcfled  by  the  lafl  word  or  fentence  is  declared 
10  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  exprelied  by  the  pre- 
i-.-Jfng  i  when  two  7ucrds  or  fentences  arc  linked  toge- 
VoL.  Vlll. 
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thcrbythe  /<i//?rprepofition,the  o^/Vj^exprelTedbythc 
frji  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  conse- 
(^UEKcE  OF, or  to  proceed  from,  the  oije^  exprcfled 
by  the  fecoNd.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  perfe.dt  indif- 
ference to  the  fcnfe,  whether  we  hy  fi  chiefs  or  hunger, 
or  Jicknefi  for  hii  nger;  The  n.  ati/jFhefpcaks  litllejs  wife^ 
or  the  vian  is  wifi,  for  hefpeaks  little.  By  means  of  the 
prepofition  of,  we  declare //cjf/;?/}  to  be  the  conse- 
quence proceeding  from  hunger, 3.nd-wifdomtohc  the 
consequence  wc  infer  from  the  man' s  fpeaking  little; 
by  meansof  FOR  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  CAUiEof 
ficknefs,  and  the  circuuiflancc  oif peaking  little  to  be  the 
cause  from  which  we  infer  the  man's  viifdom.  In  the 
one  fentence,  of  is  to  be  confidered  asa  ;;6;/ain  appofi- 
tioii  \o  fcknefs  ;in  the  other,  as  a  noun  in  appofition  to 
the  man  is  wife  taken  abj',ra(ily  as  a  noun.  In  the  oar 
fentence,  FOR(i.  e.cAUSE)is  to  be  confidcrcd  as  a  noun 
in  appojltiow  to  hunger  i'm  the  other,  as  l\\t  fame  noun 
hlappo/ition  to  he  fpeais little,  taken  abjlradly  as  noun. 

109.  In  the  foregoing  ufc  of  prepofitions,  wc  have    PreuoC 
fcen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  oi'  juxta-pofition  ;  tiuns  com- 
thatis  to  fay,  where  they  are  perfixed  to  a  word  with-  pounded 
out  becoming  a  part  of  it.     But  they  arc  ufed  alfo  by  «''l» 
way  ofcompojition  ;   that  is,  they  are  perfixed  to  otlcr'"'^"' 
words  foas  to  become  real  parts  of  them.     Thus  in  *'°^'**' 
Creek  we  have  iT/(rT«»-9«/  ;  in  Latin,  intelligcre  ;  and  in 
Englifh  vnDERjIand.     So  alfo,  to  FOREtel,  to  ovERad, 
to  vsDERvalue,  to  ourgo.  See;  and  in  Creek  and  Latin 
other  inflances  innumerable.    In  this  cafe  the  prepofi- 
tions   commonly  transfufe   fomething  of  their  own 
meaninginto  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded       j.j 
For  example,  if  we  fuppofe  fome  given  fpace,  e  and  ex  Tran»fufc 
fignity  outof  that  fpacc;  per,  through  it ;  in,  withiiiit;  fomething 
sUB,//«a':rr/.'.  Hence  E  andPER.in  coinpofition  tf?/^;;/^/;/,  of  their 
Enormis  is  fomething  not  fimply  big,  but  big  in  excels;  ownmean- 
fomething  got  out  of  the  rule,  and  beyond  the  meafure.  °'"=  '"'* 
Z);Vo  ,<'to(peak;"  Edico,  "to  fpeakout;"  whence  „o,j,_ 
EdiP.um  "  an  cdiit,"  fomething  fo  effectually  fpokeu 

as  all  arefuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey On  the 

contrary,  in  and  sub  diuiinilh  and  Icflcn.  Isjuffus  is- 
/^«/.'j,"  UNJuft,  I  Ncquitablc;"  fomething  that  lies  wM- 
/// juftice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
Jhorl  of  them.  Svuniger,  "  blackilll  ;"  svarubicundus, 
"  rcddifh :"  tending  to  black,  and  t.riding  to  red  ;  but 
yet  under  the  flandard,  and  below  perfcftioB, 

1 10.  Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  we  The'r  kjI 
lliall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on/rf/ioy;r/o«j  iliat  import 
we  formaly  made  on  conjunctions;  viz.  tliat  the  prccife  how  to  be 
import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by  <l"fi:ov>rcJ, 
tracing  it  to  'mfource  in  fome  word  of  in9w/i  and  de- 
terminate meaning,  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepofition  itfclf  has  place,  or  in  fome  pai-ent  or  cog- 
nate tongue.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufc  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar/ar/zi./i-,  that  language  ought  to  be  confidcrcd 
as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufc  is  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fub- 
M  flantives. 


(c)  Junius  derives  for  from'  the  Greek -rfc  ;  Skinner,  from  the  Latin  pro  ;  but  1  believe,  fays  Nome  Took:, 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubllantive  fairina,  "  caufc."  He  imagines  alfo  that  of  (in  the  Gothic 
.'.nd  Anglo-S-.xon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  afara  and  afora,  fojicntas, 
p:  oles,  &c.  In  a  word,  he  conliders  for  and  of  as  nouns  or  fubflantivcs  ;  the  former  always  meaning  cau/e', 
the  hitter  always  mcmingconfequence,  offspring,  fuccejfor,folUuer,  &c.  If  this  account  of  ihefe  words  be  iuft| 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepolitions  for  and  of  are  in  fyntax  to  be  confidercd  as  nauits  in  afpcjiti-.t, 
with  oiher  >.^.v;;/,  or  with  fr  Ufn.-es  taken  r.bjlralUy  as  nouns. 
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ftantives.  When  prcpofitions  can  be  traced  to  fuch 
Ibiirccsas  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difputes  con- 
cerning their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  this  etymo- 
logical purfiiit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
pnpolittoni  which  t£;///tf«<7/o«jdonot  alfbrdus.  With 
and  WITHOUT,  jkcm  and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  lo  this  clafs,  have  meanings  diredly  oppo- 
lite  and  contradiftory  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extindion  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  ot  any  one  prepolition  be  loll,  whilft  that  of  its 
oppolitc  remains,  the  philofopher  ought  to  be  fatisficd 
with  reafoning  from  cdiUrariety ,-  as  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  precilion  the  meaning  of  its  op- 
pofitc.  When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  luckkfs 
prepolition  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
wliich  has  iifclf  no  dircd  oppofitc  in  the  language,  no- 
thing rcmaii'.s  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofe  it 
is  ufed  by  the  bcft  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  if  we  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply, 
however  aukwardly,  to  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that 
wc  have  difcovcrcd  the /r««  ando/-/^';/;rt/ (h)  meaning 
of  the  prepolition  ;  and  by  keeping  that  meaning  con- 
ftantly  in  view, we  Ihall  ourfelvcs  be  enabled  to  ufe  the 
word  with  pcrfpicuity  and  precifion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Interjections. 

The  inter-  HI-  Bcfides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  an- 
jedion  not  Other  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
properly  called  the  INTERJECTION;  a  Word  which  cannot  be 
anypart  of  (-oijjpreJicnded  under  any  of  the  foregoing  clalfcs. 
fpeech.  1\\c ginuiuc  iiitirjefliotis  arc  very  few  in  number,  and 
of  very  little  importance,  as  they  are  thrown  into  a  fcn- 
tence  without  altering  iis  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
fignificatioti.  In  the  wordsof //or;;if  Too.^;,  the  brutilh 
inarticulate  intcrjedion  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpeccli, 
and  is  only  the  miferable  refuge  of  the  fpeechlels.  The 
dominion  of  fpeech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
ercded  on  the  downfall  oi iiitcrjcilioHs.  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
nothing  but  hitirjedioiis  witn  whicli  to  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  "  The  neighing  of  a 
horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
purring  of  a  cat,Tneezing,  cou^'hing,  groaning,  Ihrick- 
ing,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  p;u:ts  of 
fpeech  as  i/iterjcffiom.  In  the  intercourfe  of  language 
lnterjt(ih>is  arc  employed  only  when  the  fuddenncfsor 
vehemence  of  fome  att'edion  or  pallion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  Aate,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  or  wlien,  from  fome  circum- 
Hance,  the  fliortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
exercife  it."  The  genuine  interjcdion,  which  is  al- 
ways expreffive  of  fome  very  flrong  fcnfation,  fuch  as 
AH  I  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  characleriAi- 
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cal  cxpreflion  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation, 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  lone  of  voice  and 
modiiicaiion  of  countenance  and  gcAure.  Of  confe- 
quciice,  thcfc  tones  and  geilurcs  txprcfs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  allumc  ;  and  arc  therefore  miiverfally  under- 
ftood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntary  interjcdions  arc 
ufed  in  books  only  for  embellifliment,  and  to  mark 
forcibly  a  ftrong  emotion.  But  where  fpeech  can  be 
employed,  they  arc  totally  ufclefs  ;  and  are  alw  ays  in- 
fufhcient  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought. 
DrBeiluerasiks/lrangitJ'rodigiouj^amazi/ig^iuondcrJn/^ 
0  dear,  dear  me,  &c.  when  ufed  alone,  and  without  appa- 
rent grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjediotii :  but 
he  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  confidered  hardly, 
/r^/c,r4'a//), and  even  many  Lai'mverl!s,^sinterjeflic/n  { 
for  thefe  too  are  often  ufed  alone  to  fupply  the  place 
of  whole  fenteiicei.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  whcu 
fuddcnly  and  violently  agitated,  have  a  flrong  ten- 
dency to  Ihorten  their  difcoiu-fc  by  employing  3.  fingic 
•word  to  cxprefs  ifnitiment.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noun,  ad'jeCiive,  or  verb,  would  be 
i\\c  primipal  wori  of  the  fcntcnce,  if  that  fentence  were 
completed;  and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaktr  is  fuch, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  hearer  is  in  no 
danger  ot  miflaking  {.hcfenfe,  and  can  himfelf  fupply 
the  words  that  arc  wanting.  Thus  if  a  perfon,  after 
liflening  to  a  romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
frattge  !  would  any  man  of  common  fcnfe  fuppofe, 
that  the  wovi  Jlrange,  becaufc  uttered  alone,  liad  lofl 
the  power  of  an  adjedive  and  became  an  interjefiion  ■' 
No,  I'urcly  :  Every  one  fees,  that  tlie  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to.  That  is  STRANCt:,  or  That  is  a  strasck 
fiory.  Real  intcrjedions  are  never  employed  to  con- 
vey truth  of  any  kind.  They  arc  not  to  be  found 
amongft /diiij,  in  books  of  civilinjlittstions,  in  hijiory,  or 
in  any  treatife  of  ufeful  art:  or/cier.ces  ;  but  in  rhetoric 
?inip(jetry,'m  noveli, plays,  andromancei,  wlicrc  in  Eng- 
lilh,  lb  far  from  giving  pathos  to  the  ftyle,  they  have 
generally  an  effcd  that  is  difgufling  or  ridiculous. 

Having  now  analyfed  every  part  of  fpeech  which 
can  be  necclfary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  we  Ihall  difmifs  the  article  of 
Craiinnar,  after  annexing  a  Table,  which  mayprefcnt 
at  one  view  the  leveral  clalfes  iwAfubdivifons  oj  words^ 
Of  the  dirt'erent  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  ol  fpeech, 
as  W'ell  as  of  the  little  importance  of /)//fw<7//i  clajfifica- 
tions,  we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opuiion  : 
but  tor  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  think  diffe- 
rently from  us,  we  fhall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt 
Mr  Hiirns's  clafTification  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ; 
after  informing  our  readers  that  Mr  Home  Tooke  ad- 
mits only  three  parts  of  fpeech,  the  article,  the  noun, 
and  tlie  verb,  and  conllders  all  other  words  as  corrup- 
tions or  abbreviations  of  the  two  laft  of  thefe. 

CRAM- 


(h)  For  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Horm'  Tooie's  derivation  of  for,  from  the  Gothic  fubllantivc  kairi  na, 
is  fanciful  and  ill-founded  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning;,  when  it  is 
found,  that  of  fixtccn  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty- fix  by  Johnfojt,  of  ditlcrent  fignifications  of 
the  word  for,  theie  is  not  one  where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubflituted  inilcad  o(  the  prepo/ition  roR  ; 
fometimes  indeed  aukwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  Even  where  for  fecms  to  be 
loco  alterius,  which  Low/A  alferts  to  be  \\.% primary  fenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  elfe  :  Thus, 
He  vmde  covfiderable  progrefs  in  the  JIudy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  projejjion  for  this  oj  poetry  ;  i.  e.  before 
bt  quitted  that  profejfion,  this  of  poetry  being  the  CAVsE  of  his  qmtting  it. 
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miles  ;  bnt  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty.     Granada. 

The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  ;  and  though  The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  noihineb-it  Gr.iiu<la, 
there  arc  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome  amongftallthe  loirestheyhavefiiftaineJ  in  Spain  ;  thcy 
otthcm  very  high,  yet  they  arc  almoll  every  where    mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicaie 

M  ■  hravcB 
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GRAMMATICAL       TABLE, 

EXHIBITING 

A   Syflematic  View  of    WORDS   as   they  are  commonly  arranged  into  diftinft   Classes,    with  their  Subdivifions, 


[To  facf  p.  90.  (Vol.  VIII.) 


fSUBSTANTIVES; 
which  ire  all  thofe 
worJi  [bii  ait  cxprcC- 


or  *NT  TIIINC  ELSE. 

Thefe  m»y  be  liivided 

into  two  orderi,  vis. 


NOUNS, propctly  U>  cjllcd,  t 


Tliffe  lua/  be  divided  iiiio 
Ihrcc  kind*,  adi  of  which 
adtniisofibe  fubdivilions  1/- 
tcr  meniioncd,  pit. 


NATURAL, 

(he  NAMI 

ARTIKICIAL,  or  1 

AHTInCMJU  OHJE' 

ABSTRACT/ffihofewhJch 

of  itUAif  TiEsconllilcrcd: 


J  ALEXANDER,  CYRUS,  *■(. 
«  CERBERUS,  ARGUS,  e'c. 


^  pniijTr-r  -  CHOUSE,     i^THc  VATICAN, 
zEDlFlCi.,u  [cHUUCH,>5r  PAUL'S,  frf. 


?  I  FLIGHT,  ^  The  FALCON'i  FLIGHT,  ir.-. 

\u —  -  —  ■- - 


{course,    I  TMEGRE-ifOUND'iCOURSE,^ 


■Jfuns  of  all 
kinds  Admit 
of  iht  fo!- , 
lowing  Ac' 


(hiidcr 


/for/i» 


efiid 


ifFeaion  of  nouni  Jrnoiing  ihe  fcx  of  thofc  fubllincei  of  wliich  llxcy  are  names.    For  as  in  ninirc  cTerr  obitrt 
n(i/A(T/*f  owfnorMtwAfr,  CTimmifiani,  following  iliii  idea,  have  divided  lhc»4w//»/*»«fiiniotbffefAi/r**.Thofc 


i/ic  other,  of  the  scvTi 
NUMBER.     Anhci 
ilii  evident  ih»t  every /iicA  noun  oucht  10  havcfoine  vjrijiion,  10  denote  whtiher  ii"i>  <,'ie  i«iiviJual  oi  t\i(:  t 
than  one.    Accordingly  we  find,  ihit  in  every  Ijiivuj^c  noun*  have  fume  metliod  of  cxpreifing  tbii.     If  -nr  h> 


to  leof  the  .iniciruvc^,'n^A,thorethiiidenoicyfu(j/.i,  of  iheft.w/.v/A'eei-iiAriind  (hale  which  denote  «((/*/!■  J 
vim  gtndir.  The  Enjjlilh  is  the  only  luiguigc  of  which  the  uouniarc,  with  refpcft  10  fcx.  an  cxactcapyol'oatui 
objettin  nature  Imgle  and  atone,  and  ai  by  iir  the  j^citer  part  of  nouns  •re  the  name*  of  whole  W<j/ii  of  object 


nature. 
Wrfj/iiOfobjeC 
h  which  is  meant,  or  more 
d,  the  noun  is  ufe  J 


in  that  form  which  is  called  the  simmi^k  uumbir .  \iv,<.rc  than  one,  it  ii  ufeJ  in  a  diBerVni  forin,  which  is  called  the  eLVR*L  n^i^hr. 
CASES.  All  nouns  except  ^r.^frB-mfj  ire  gmeral  trrni :  but  it  isoftcn  nccclT^iy  to  iifc  iliofe  ^/oi-rj/  tcrai  for  the  purpofe  of  txpreffinF 
pirt.cajar  iJtai.  TLiS  e*n  be  doneonly  by  eonneding  thef  «v^#/^fn.  with  fomcword  ligiiifieiniof  a#«j/.(ror  «r.n«/?*««^jm/r*f  to  tbi 
in.Iividujl  intended.  When  thai  ijnaliiy  or  cLrcmnilance  is  not  cxprelfid  by  an  ^idjtHm,  it  is  in  Englilh  and  moll  modern  l*ngu4ge»  ««•• 
inonlf  (tiintdtJv/nh  thc^nonn^by  the  intervention  of  a/rj/Kj^/jen ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langusges  the  noun  hii  caict  to  iiifwer  ihe 
I"")  belidestlie  nominative,  M((j/i- to  denote  poiTcirion. 


11  Englith  (be  I 


PREPOSITIVE^  fo  . 

arecapable  of  i.E*i. 


ullcd  becaufe  they 
into  three  orders, 


'FIRST  PERSON; 
liccaufc  there  mnl 
SECOND  PERSON, - 


This 


Hif  perfon 


HAKACTeRKEDRV  THE  PRESENT 

mJ  theyj..-fli(r  and  hearer  ire  the 

ON  ADPREiSED  as  CHAHACrBRIXEP  »¥  T     _ 

.     The  pronouns  of  theory?  ind/=>«n,/;rcr/;,„  hav 
roperiies  and  attributes  whwever,  except  thofc  jnft 


itiMa,incaniradiIlinftiDnto«t>(i7arAM-eJ)<r4/f'rwl)idibcmaybear.     It  ii  laidiolieofitieriEir  msoN, 
mployed  'mdtfiturf:. 

ciRCLiMsrAHCB  or  »ei«o  adpresied,  iacontradilliiidion,  frf.     Iiisfal]  tobeof  ihc)Ecot«o  pekson, 

wifrand  cj/t/,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  nouns  have  thefc  accidents  ^  but  in  no  Ungiiagc  have  ihcy  any  va- 

defcriptive  of  the  namre  of  ihefc  pronouns,  ate  foreign  from  the  mind  ul  the  fpeaker  when  he 


SUBJUNCTIVE  J  fo  ealled,  becaufe  it 
cannot  lead  a  fcnrence,  bni  only  fcrvcs 
to  fabjoin  a  elanfc  to  another  which  was 
■^     previous.     Of  this  kind  arc 


!.     This  pronoun  denoieS)  rt4E  pe 

becaiifc  in  difcourfe  ;here  cannot  be  a  hranr  till  there  be  a  //>/j, 

nation  denoting  j;f"i-r.'  ilie  realbn  is,  that  sex,  and  all  other 

utters  /  or  THOf  in  difcourfe. 
THIRD  PERSON.— HE,  she,  it  i  vvludiwords  are  employed  to  denote  Jn»  9^'*?  which  may  bcihc  fubjeflof  difcourfe  ,/,/.r«//ro.,  M-V/*"^^^  They  arc  improperly  fiid  to  be  of  *«,»,r/<.«,  for  there  can  be 

but  rj.*  t"/""  employed  in  diftourfe,  thtfpcAkir  and  the  }>«rij  aJJr.iftJ.     They  arc,  however,  fronoums  :  iiace  ihcy  ftaud  by  thcmfelvcs,  and  are  the  f^ifl.iuiti  of  nouns.     He,  is  the  fublliinic  ol  a  noim  denoiini:  a  «*/(*.(. 

».*/,  sHE,ofanoundcnounga/(™«/ra"maA  and  it,  of  a  noun  denoting  an  o/^ffl  which  has  no/^..     All  thefe,  like  the  pronouns /*(r/i„d/,   admit  of  husiier  and  cases:  but  there  is  this  pecnlurjiy  aiiendm*  them,  thai 
L     though  in  evciyeifcof  (he /i'lgu/dr  number  the  dillinflionol  gender  is  earefull/prcferved,  in  ihc  plural  it  is  totally  loft;  tmev,  theik*,  and  rwEH,  being  the  n(w(™/;p.-,;.o/;^/:.r,  and  rt«i,/-f,  '      ■  '    " 

f  WHICH  and  WHO.     This  fnbjunftivc  pronoun  may  br  fuhftituied  in  the  place  of  4«i  iiiu'iiih.iteocr,  whether  it  be  exprelTive  of  xgiuia,  a  f}tdti,  or  an  mdioiJatl  i  as 

Nay,  ii  may  even  bceouies  the  fobrtiluieof  the  ^f^coW^rp/uNn)  lhi,„f.-lv,n  ai  when  we  fay,  /  who  how  nir//*-,  jtu  who  ntm  re^ii,r/i<.ti  who  reaJtJI,  A«  who  mrtit, 
I      (Pf  WHO  adopts  ilicp^RsoN  of  thai /"/-^^e/rfjor  pronoun  which  ii  reprcfents,  and  iftecls  the  pfriaccordinjjIy.WHo  and  which  therefore  ate  rtal /<r»ncuns  from  fubftitntioii ;  and  they  have  this  peculkrity  belidcs,  thai  ilicy  bate 
j      noionly  the  pnwerof. i/rffHW/u,  buialioofatow'.ffliuf  of  the  fameiraportwiihlhit  which  in  Englilh  is  cxprciredbyiheprepofitiono        — ■- -        ■  '■■    '■"■        •    -  -■       •■ 

but  it  was  originally  ufed  only  as  a  dtfinitiut,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  lUll  to  be  coiifiJercd  in  fhilofephtjl  gmtninar. 


•Jl-'f-'i  •"'"  .-11  »/■'"•>  ".ill"''!  lie,  Ul  sHc,iuiao[  it.  I 

fiiud/wHiCH,  ihe  Btdu  WHO,  /iiitanJirvHO,  frt.       ^ 
ttHoff!.li!;   where  it  isobfervable,  that  the /lijjjuitf.        V^ 


The  word  iha 


w  ufed  indifferently  for 


a  fuhjunlhit  fttn 


f  VERBS,  orthofe  words  which 
are  cxpreiEve  of  an  attri 
tiTTGandan  assertion:  as 
IwaiTE.Theyalladmitofthi 
variations  after  mentioned. 


XHonAeE  is  <«m- 
(d  of  WORDS, 
h  of  which  may  be 
led,  ASoiitinsic- 

\\t  words  may  be 
nged  into  four  ^t- 
ildiviHons,  called 


ATTRIBUTIVES; 

which  are  ihofe  words 
that  are  expreiGve  ot 

ALL  SUCH   THIHeS  AI 


he  aUriiulti  exprelTcd  by 
VERBS  have  their  elfence  in 
meliati  or  its  prioalien;  and 
»%  motion  IS  always  iccorapa-i 
nicd  by  time,  therefore  verbs 
are  liable  to  certain  variations 
called  TENSES,  viz. 


reprcfents  the  a^ion  of  the  verb  isgain^  t'. 


rj:.<. 


THE  PRESENT,  whi 

foiiiit/iine  tl/t :  as  1  wmrsiOr  I  am  WRiTiHC.either^n//  now,  or  -Jihen  joii an  reading,  &c. 
THEPILtTER-IMPKRI-ECT,  which  reprcfents  the  adion  of  the  verbas  Ajb/h^  i.'t/ige- 

i'lg  CM  hilt  ntt  finijhtd  in  fome  portion  of /d/7  time;  as  I  was  writ  inc,  no  initicr  wihen,  j{- 

Jlerdaj,  I4  wiet,  Dt/cjlj,ar. 
THE  AORISTOFTHE  PAST,  which  reprcfents  the  aflion  of  the  verb  aiy^«i/7j^^in  fome 

iridtjifiiit  ftriio'iaf faft  timt ;  as  I  wrote,  or  did  vnn^ijtjlerja/,  lajl  vieet,  lee. 
THE  PRjtTER-PERFECT,  which  reprcfents  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  jua  KOw;f«'jAf^, 

orasfiniiliedin  fome  ponionof  time,  within  which  ihcfrc/tat  infiaalij  comfirthended:  as 

I  HAVE  WRITIEH  ihiiJajOtlhii  virei. 

THE  PLUSOUAM-PERVECT,  which  rcprefents  the  aflion  of  the  verb  as  having  been 

/ni/^ff./ in  Tome  portion  of  time,  v'nhin  which  idtlerminatc  pafl  time  vaJ  comfrefftnJedi 

as  I  uMivntlltt^  /aji  we:k  i^/vre  I/a-aijorr. 
THE  FIRST  FUTURE,  which  reprcfents  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  ro  ie going  on  at  Ibme 

inicfintic  future  lime ;  as,  I  shall  white  or  be  writing  fo-w9rr«ii,  next  ■aitek,  &c. 
THE  SECOND  FUTURE,  which  reprcfents  the  attion  of  the  verb  as  to  *rL*(M^/r/ir/ at  fome 

definite falure  tune ;  as,  1  SHALL  Have  waliiBN  v/ien  j!Bucii>iet»-ia»rrBMi,riex'vieti,!cc. 

PARTICIPLES,  orihofc  words  which  ire  exprclTure  of  an  ATTmiHTE  combined  with  time.  In  ^n^/z/T- there  are  only  two  participles :  the/>r^/rn(,  as  writib( 
(J,  and  therefore  fsft  in  time.     In  Creek  and  Latin  there  is  i.Juii,repariiapit,  by  which  the  atcribote  is  reprcfcntcd  as  to  ie  in  a  Jlate  of  exertion  ai  fome  future  11 


l""!''"^!rr^^!.'' II AFFIRMATION  is  ihe  Es- 

SENCE  of  every  verb;  info- 
inii.-h  ihit  all  virh  may  be 
rrfolvcJ  into  the  fubftantive 
verbis,  and  another  mrri- 
iuiive.  But  a  man  may  a/". 
firtn  fomcihing  of  the  ac- 
IION  of  the  verb  <//r,/7// ; 
fomcthing  of  his  liserty 

orCAPACirV  to^^/^ormthat 

adiom  or  fomrihingof  bis 
WISH  that  ai.olhcr  Ihould 
perform  it  To  denote  thefe 
feveralkindsof  affirmation, 
alt  verbs  have  what  gram- 


THE  INDICATIVE,  to  denote  the  firp  kind  of 

afirmntmi:  as,   I  write. 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE,  to  denote  the /«»nrf.-  as, 

I  NAT  or  CAN  suri/f. 
THE  IMPERATIVE,   to  denote  the  third;    as, 

Bcfides  tJiefe,  grammarians  have  given  to  every 
verba  hope,  called 

THE  INFINITIVE;  as,  to  write.  But  this 
feems,  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  ftyled 
RHODE.  Nay,  if  ajSr^Jt/ir,;  be  the  il^im^i  of 
verb,  the  iafinilh:  cannot  be  conlidered  as  any 
pari  of  the  vtrh  at  Ml ;  for  it  cxprclTcs  no  alSrina- 
tion.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  abflraO 
ntun,  denoting  the  jimple  tncrgj  of  the  vert,  in 
conjunction  wiib  time. 


VERBS  have  likcwifc  been  dillinguilhad  into  the  following 

kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  arm f fit;  of  which 

they  arc  cxpretlivc, 
I/?,  .«TIVE-TRANSITIVE,    or  ihofe  which  denote  an 

adion  thai  paffn  jrom  ihi  a^nlti  (nmt  nlirnal  ttjeli -,  as 

Ce/jr  COS<tUEtltD  Petapty. 

jJ,  ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE,  or  ihofe  which  exprefs 
that  kind  of  atlton  which  has  no  c/rfl  upon  aaj  thing  tc- 
yind Ihe  agent  himfilf;  is,  C<r/)r  walked. 

3J,  PASSIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  nm  aftion  but  pam,H, 
whether  pleating  or  painfull  as,  yorfi«wAi  loved, /*««• 

pey  WAS  CONQUERED. 

4/4,  NEUTER,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  an  itiribuie  thai 
confabs  neither  in  jf/i<n  uorin/ii^Diii  as,  Cr/driiooD. 


,  which  exprclTes  the  aQiiin  of  the  verb 
ic;  OS  }fi4ar,Arj//Araj,  "abouitowri 


o  WRITE,  Kgtingvi;  and  ihtp-ifl,  as  WRITTEN,  whicU  cxprcITes  tbc  aflion  of  the  fj.me  verb  aj  fnijh' 


ADJECTIVES,  or  ibofe  words  which  exprefs  as  inhering  in  their  futflanets  ihe  fcverai  <i.uAiiTiES  of  things,  tj  v>h,ch  the 
ny.  arfjffltPM  oiighi  in  ftriftnefs  loadmit  of  no  variation  refpefling /.i  or  »ii»*rr;  and  in  EngU/hihcy  aftuatly  admit  o 
moA  languages  of  a  oariatioa,  which  gram  tnariuis  call  the  (/r^rrn  tfiamparifin.  ThusP/d'o  wcj  wise,  Surtteiwui 
pel,  and  >iT  iook  i  which  are  phrafes  equivalent  to  the  party  of  Pcmpey ,  a  iramptt  cj  irafi,  and  the  hok  of  me. 


none.     Some 
i\it.%.thaa  he. 


I  in  molitn  or  ill  pricaiiom  as.  coc 

Inalitics,  however,  arc  of  fuch  a  11 
lut  ^i/oi/jon  was  THE  WISEST  o/ m 


K,WHiTE,  LARGE,  SMALi,  te.  As  atlrihule^ 

c  fiibflance  may  have  them  in  a  ^naiir  degre 
\  a  fpccies  of  ailje(}inei  derived  from  mum,  ai 


e  the  fameVhether  they  belong  to  ™</ii  or /rnr*//',  to  one  t*;^!??  or  towa- 
lan  another;  and  therefore  ihe  adjtfln>ri  denoting  ihefe qualities  admit  in 
even  from /irenCBBi.-  for  wc  fay,  THE  PoMfEiAN/a"/,  A  iraieh  trifw. 


And 

ADVERBS,  or  ihofe  words  which  as  ihcy  denote  the  at 
TRiauTES, have  been  called  ATTRiBUTivEsof  the  seco 
ningnilh  them  Irom  vERit,  particifles,  and  Ai>jECr  i 
the  AiTKiauiEs  or  eurstances,  ami  arc  therefore 
tives  or  the  FIRST  order.  Adverbs  arc  divided u 


,  ExcEEDiNCLT,  &«.    Thefe,  like  WyViTip 


(  I.  Thofe  that  are  common  w  all  AXTmBOTivEsofrOf  INTENSION  and  REMISSION,  or  of  QUANTITY  CONTINUOUS  .  as,  modeeatelv 

I      THE  FIRST  order;  (.  r.  which  eoalefcc  eqnally  ]      admit  of  the  different  A^rrrr  o/«'«^«r(/o//. 
with  VERBS,  with  PART  ici  PIES,  andwith  adjec-J  Of  QUANTITY  DISCRETE;  as,  once,  twice,  thrice,  *■*.  Thefe  are  not  inrtriflnef»orfpeech,d,/«i-ii,  bringinrcality  the  possessive  cASEsofo; 
-I      TIVES.     Thefcmay  bedividedinto*PVER«s        (^Of  RELATION ;  as,  -more,  nosr,  less,  least,  e^vallt,  pROFonTioNALLr,  ee. 


a  fimilar  nature, 
iro,  three,  4rc. 


vhieh  denote] 
called  ATTRieu- 
)  two  kinds,  r/i.  I  II.  Thofc  that  ai 

and  which  a: 


[ifined  to  VERBS  properly  fo  c 
;  of  the  following  kinds : 


DEFINITIVES:  whichl 
are allihofe  words ihai  I 
feive  to  nEriME 


Of  TIME;  as,  THEN,  when,  afterward,  how,  be. 

OfPLACE;  as  here,   thehe.   wHERr,   hence,  whence,  tc.     Ai  iUi  adveth  daivtd  from  prepofiiiani .  as,   crw^Rn,  downward,   tre. 

Of  INTENSIONS  and  REMISSIONS  PECULMIl  TO  MOTION  ;    as  speepiiy.  hastily,  slowly,  &( We  have  given  adverrs  aplace  among  the  partsof  fpeeeli 

neeejjarj  for  the  comniunieaiiou  of  thought;  but  it  maybe  doubled  whether  they  be  iniitled  to  this  dillin^on.     Engtilli  adverbs  at  lead  feein  to  be  nuthing  raote  than  a  cor- 
L    ruptions of  wooaj,  adjiOivit,  and  r^rjj.    iec  Chap.  V.  fcil.  3. 

common  na^e.     This  aniele,  however,  leaves  the  indioidual  iifilfjuitt  iiiitttrmiHale.     TbiM  «*» 


(ARTICLES;  which  ai 
to  two  kinds,  p'2. 


("A  or  AN,  whicli  is  prefixed  10  a  noun  w  generfl  lent,  to  denote  thai  boi  ohk  ikdividval  is  meant  of  that /«hj  or^mriof  which  the  flown  is  iherewm 
1      islhe^/»('tf/ni"«r  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  a  nan  is  one  individual,  but  ihat  individual  is  anintvin. 
^^'  T  ANY  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  either  in  ibe  fingular  or  plural  number,  when  it  is  indifferent  as  tolhe  truth  of  the  proportion  o.Aa/  itdioidnal or  individnali  be  fuppofed :  Thus,  •<  akv  man  will  be  virtuous  when  lempiailon  is  away." 
(_SOME  ,   which  is  prefixed  10  uoum  in  llie  pivrat  nanier,  lo  denote  thai  only  part  of  ila  Jpeciei  or  geiitii  is  meant,  leaving  that  part  undetermined:  Thus,  ••  some  men  jrc  great  cowards." 


-  CONJUNCTIVES, 
r  CONJUNCTIONS  ;l-ywhic4i  (  DISJUNCTIVES,  or  ihofe 


{THE  ;   which  is  prefixed  to  a  n*iin,  lo  denote  tne  inJivitSualt/  iht/preirt  of  wluch  fomcthing  is  predicated  that  dlHinfruiihes  it  from  evi 
in  both  numbers  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  1  for  we  may  fay,  "  the  mem  who  have  not  mulic  in  thcmfelvesare  fit  (orireafons." 
THIS  ,  which  prcfined  to  a  noj/n  in  the /iir^u/*r  number,  denotes  «nj/ii/ii  (A,  j/ as  prese  NT  and  near  at  hand  j  as,  "  this  man  befn 
THAT;  which  prefixed  loarionnin  the /'"^'(/ji- number,  denotes  aw  mdipidual  as  present  but  at  a  little  distance;  as,  "that 
There  are  many  other  articles  both  Jrrt«(f(  and  <«'/yl''"";  fur  which,  fee  Chap.  II. 
.r  thofe  words  which  ««j9-«/>«rrn«,  and  their /«.r.»"f-atfo:  and  [Accidlntal  addition  isexprefled 


nitmearedilUnguilhcd  all  ihofe  I      thtfcgfnerai 


CONNECTIVES, 0 
thofc  words  which  )T 
employed  IocomnEc 


h,  at  the  fame  liuie  that  they  ctnjoin  fintentn,  diijtia  iheir  mitniagi.  Each 
has  been  again/(rj^jpii/ri/.  The/«'™frintoooPL'LATlvEa»nd  coNTiKuaTivEs.ihe/iiw.-i-in- 
ia  siHPLE  nisjuKCTIvEsand  APvKASArtVF  DisjUHCTIVFS.  But  ihc  .firrW^/'c  J/iDn  IS  abfuT  J,  and  1)11:  f^tdniifnui 
arcufelefs.  CoNjirncTioNS  never  .f'tyein  the  tucai.-iogi  tf  fiiitintu,  nor  have  any  oiheretted  ihanto  eciHimrtvo  or 
mtrt  fimpli /iHlencei  tulo  one  compiund Jentetni.  If  thofc  limple  fentcnees  beofe;»/i(/l/fmeamng»*(/ore  their  coinbi- 
naiion,tncy  will  continue  lb  ir/trr  it,  whatever  eonjunftion  be  employed  to  unite  them.  In  naiare,  DiriERExr  irvthi 
L.i    ..-.>..  ...        ...  .  .1       ^         .        ■  cxpref- 


(he  corner." 
cxprcfled  by  the  conjonflio. 


•  iscxprclfed  by  si 
*  CAU^EiscxprelfedbyiigcAUiE; 


HE  man  thai  hatb  aot  muficln  himrcif  is  fit  forirc; 
oanicleshave//Hrv// .-THESE  is  the  pluralof  THIS, 
efay, 


"    It  ii  ufcJ  before  nouns 

THOSE  the  plural  of  T  HAT. 


^         .    .._.  ,.     .    .__,    ,       o  unite  them.  Inn: 

mnectcd,  if  they  be  connected  ai  all,  by  duferekt  relaiioni,  and  ihcrcfore  wl; 
five  of  thofe  truths  arc  connedcd  in  language,  it  mull  be  by  words  figniticant  of  thofe  hat 

fTiit  ACClBa^ 


Thui 


t  TO  TO   ITSIHECT,    by  T  HI  RE  I  OBI 

RSirT  isexprelTcd  by  xtriitR  and  or  ;  as,  "  i 
ivo  atiiaMaiioNi,  vihiih  t!'ciigh  rath  may  be  /j 
ji  ESS  the  Palladium  be  prcfcrvcH." 
IIRMAIIONS  AlVARtHILY  CONTRAEV  TO    EA< 


■  Lyfippi 
i  as,  ■■  Brutus  w 

Cxfar  was  ambitious 


naiuary  anD  Prifeian  wv  »  grammarian." 

riot  Kiir  Cxfarwas  not." 

byiri  as,  "you  will  live  happily  ir  you  live  bonedly. 
Ditious  THtBiroii  Rome  was  cntfaveij." 


isday  oa  it  is  night." 

r*/lISEL>,  M11«.0(  BOIll   •! 

1  oTHcR  is  exprefled  by  alt 


PREPOSITIONS,  0 

TOCONJOIH   WOR 
nllly  by  S1CI4I)YI 


(iCTi  VIS  of  which  the  coKMOK  orriCR  t 
.i-LirTocoAitsci  1  and  this  they  can  d 


The>r/; 


words  of  men,  like  their  firll  ,i,Ai,  had  an  immediate  ri 

objciSt;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thecri^t'i-r/ufeof 

SI  TiOKSwasto  denote  the  varioai  relations  of  j*i/r,  Afterwards  when  n'cn 

brgan  tDdifccrn  with  their  intf//i^,  they  tookihofe  words  which  t  her  loutid 

already  made,  piirosiTioiis  as  well  as  others,  and  transferred  them  hy 

metaphor  to  iiiilliClaai  toneepittot.     PaiPPHTioii*  therefore  are  either 


PROPER,  or  thofe  which  lite- 
rallvduiiiiciherchtianifub- 
fiHi'ig  among  the  objctU  of 


The  Rri 


■he  fun: — Tlicfel: 


NtcssiARV  cokmkction;  as,  "  a  houfe  with  a  party-wall," 

D  ;  »s,  "alioufe  wiTHorr  aroof,  and  •  man  witholt  hands." 

sir;  as,  "  the  naiueflandsL-poN  a  pedellal." 

nils: — Tofupport  uneafy  rtcps  ov»R  the  burnuigniarle:— The  fun  is  let  Bri 

ivis  !  as,  "Ihe  rays  of  light  pafiTHROUOw  the  lir." 

tPoiKT  or  its  »OiX)>i!<e  i  as.  ••  Tlien^ofljgbi  proceed  n 


METAPHORICAL.     For  as  thofe  who  are  above  olhm 
ployed  to  dcuoie  the  other.     Thits  we  fay  of  a  iiH^,  ■■ 


EN  AKV  THIVCCOKTIKUID.WHirlttRKOTIOK  li 

came  I  RUM  Turkey: — That  lamp  hangs  ir<v>i  the  ceiling." 

SH  ANY  THISIC  eoHTIKURO  At<l>  THE  roillTT3  WHICH   IT  TtSBSi   u,  "  Kc  is  going 

Rs-  AK  imcT  AJiD  ITS  CAisE;  as,  "  I  2m  fick  "r  ray  Iwtband  and  ro»  my  gallant." 

n  pUc!  bate  generally  the  advaniige  over  ibem,  the  pRirosiTioKiwbiel)  denoitiheonekindof/i/rrisrty  eTiir/rr*»r''^i 

leruled  ovtR  bispeopU;   aitiol  t/olJier,  •' he  fcTved  UNDIR  fuch  agencrah" 


oluly — Hcflepi  Titi  morning." 


INTERJECTIONS  are  a  fpecies  of  words  whleh  are  fonndpnhaps  bi  all  ihe  tanpiages  on  eanh,  but  which  eannot  be  included 

may  be  called  a  pari  of  that  «Bt«r4//#nf((af  r  with  which  man  is  endowed  in  comn^on  with  other  animals,  to  exprefs  or  ally  fome  very //i-tn^/L-K/^rfgA;  futUai,  ah  !  when  he  feels /^i*.    in  this  view  the  inieriecuon  jijt»non>wciiii--'-.-'"v"""  •■*■'""■"  "  "■ '  ''  ."  ,a  , 

but  to  the  l*ne  of  voice,  and  the  modilitationsofr.'.^r,BM(f  and  o(g'fl:irr  with  which  it  imttered;  it  is  ihercforc  univerfallv  ui.derfleoJ  by  all  minkiuj.     In  d^finorft  iKTERjtCTioss  are  employed  only  when  ibe  f.iddennefs  or  vehemence  of  fome  affcitioti  retxrni  men  '•'*"'"  ffraip^i- 
indmikesihemforamomenifoTgeiihcufeoffpcech.    In  iotij  tliey  are  throwsiniofcBteneeswiihootiltaingthtirfiirm  either  in  fycnx  orlolignifi.-ation;  and  ia  E^ijlifli  this  :s  geacrillv  dune  willi.ivtTv  bad  eflefl.  though  tbe-Atitetao  doubi  «it!i  a  view  to  pathosor  en^UiCimer.. 


c 


•KC<,  is  exprelTed  by  vxiass  i 
i,  "Troy  will  be  taken  *l- 


jNjVHCrioxf  and  riHrost- 
rioKsjre  indeed  employed 
only  [oconnecllenieoceiajid 
words ;  but  it  mav  be  doubted 
whether  they  be  parts  of 
fpeeeh  diftinS  from  «•"». 
virki,  and  adjtfhoii.  See 
Chip.  VI. 


anyoftheclaflVsibovemeniionedf  forihey  arenoi  fubjeatoihe  rulejorprindrlMof  eramroar.  as  ihey  contribaie  nothing  lo  the  «««««««*  •/'**"i'^-  '[''')' 
"         '    -  -    -  -itht\%pain.    Inthi>viewiheinieriettiondoesnotoweiisr*J'-.'?e«//;w/rv''<S'nw«l>e»»bitT«ry/«r«ofjr««/«^^^^^ 
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GRAMMRIAN,  one  tliat  is  {killed  in  or  teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently  the  nzmc gratiimariaii  was  a  title  of  ho- 
;,  nour,  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
'  accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  is  otherwife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  lignify  a  dry  ploding  perfon, 
employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  ofexpreflion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  a\(o  philolo- 
^?r/,  nuift  not  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts, 
whofe  fole  bufmefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meflala,  and  even 
Julius  Caefar,  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  be  ranked 
as  grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to 
them  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limo- 
finc  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  wliich  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.     E.  Long.  133.  N.  Lat  4J.  56. 

GRAMPIAN-HILLS  ;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  eafl  to  weft  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  ofthekingdom.Seec5com/A;  Alps  and 

Scotland They  taketheir  name  from  only  a  fingle 

hill,  i)\tMu>is  C ramf> ins  of  Tzc'itus,  where  Galgacus 
wiited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle 
was  fought  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  J.  iS-  N.  Lat.  50.  20.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  conliderable  manufacture  of  gloves  j 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients 
becaufc  it  ftands  on  the  fame  river  ;  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Grandpont.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  whofe  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year  ;  which  the  burgeflcs  hold  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  1 2  guineas. 
Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  corporation  witii  a 
mayor,  8  magiftrates,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is  chofen  anually  the  Tucfday  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  the  members  by  the  majority  of  the 
magiftrates  and  freemen,  wlio  are  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe 
in  the  town  to  the  parifh-church,  which  is  at  Creed, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  dcl- 
phinus.     See  Delph  iNus, 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  diftind  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spain. — It  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bactica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba- 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &c.  At  prefent  it  is  fomctimcs 
called  Upper  Andalulia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth 
and  caft  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalulia,  and  to  the  nonh-eaft  by  Murcia. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  caft  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles  ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  ;  and  though 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fomc 
of  them  very  high,  yet  they  arc  almoft  every  where 


covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau-  OraniJi. 
rcl,  myrtle,  fwcet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram,  '  '^~~ 
and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 
tafte  to  the  flefli  of  their  ftiecp  and  cattle.  A  great 
deal  of  iilk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax 
is  alfo  produced  here  ;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fupc- 
rior  to  the  fincft  nuts  ;  good  ftone  for  building  ;  fcve- 
ral  forts  of  gems  ;  fumach,  nfed  in  dreiTing  goatfkins; 
and  galls,  of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The 
valleys,  with  which  the  moimtains  are  interfperfed, 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
fomc  of  the  higheft  mountains  are  faid  to  be  defccn- 
dantsof  the  Moors  ;  and,  though  they  are  become  Ro- 
man-catholics, retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  ancient 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  language.  The  principal  rivers 
in  the  province  arc  the  Genii,  orXenil,  and  Gauda- 
lantin,  befides  which  there  are  many  IcfTcr  ftrcams. 
Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ;  which, 
though  neither  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubject  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  in 
Spain.  It  was  the  laftof  the  kingdom  polTelTed  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  isfitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a  wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  $(<.  It  ftands  upon 
two  hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  un- 
der the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
ftantly  covered.  The  Dano  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ;  and  its  name,  derived  from 
{iat  aurum,  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this  :  the  Ge- 
nii, in  like  manner,  rolls  with  its  ftream  little  pieces  of 
ftlver.  W^hen  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada,  in  i  J26, 
with  the  emprefs  Ifabella,  the  city  prefcnted  him  with 
a  crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.  The 
city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  handfome  public  and  private  buildings.  Its 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caftlcs  ;  the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  They  both  com- 
mand a  very  fine  profpeft ;  and  the  firft  is  fo  large, 
that  it  looks  like  a  city  by  itfelf,  and,  it  is  faid,  has 
room  enough  to  accommodate  forty  thoufand  people, 
exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  inquilition  ;  a  royal 
tribunal;  and  an  univcrfity,  founded  in  rj;!;  with 
the  fee  of  an  arehbifliop,  who  has  arevennc  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  A  great  many  noble- 
nun ,  clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens, refide  in  this  ci- 
ty, of  which  the  fdk  trade  and  manufaiflure  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  furnirtiedof 
any  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc  partly  de- 
fcended  of  the  Moors,  are  well  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter. There  are  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that 
called  the  Bivaraniba  or  Pla^a  Mayor,  where  the 
bull-lights  are  held  ;  and  without  the  city  is  a  large 
plain,  full  of  towns  and  Wllages,  called  La  Vega  dr 
Granada. 

The  Moors  arc  faid  to  regret  nothing  b'.it  Granada, 

amongftallthe  lolfes  they  have  fnftained  in  Spain  ;  they 

mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicatc 
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Gr«nad«i  heaven  to  reftore  it  to  thtir  poflcfGon.  The  laft  Moor- 

' " '  ilh  amball'ajor  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  pcrmif- 

lion  of  the  king  to  fee  Granada  j  he  llied  tears  on  en- 
tering the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  rcirain  from  ex- 
claiming, that  the  folly  of  hisanccllors  had  deprived 
them  and   their  poftcrity  of  that  delightful  country. 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  :  the  firft,  that 
of  Elvira,  which  ilill  remains  ;  the  fccond,  that  of  Bi- 
balmazar,  or  of  conference,  becanfe,  with  the  Moors,  it 
was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  convcrlcd  on 
affairs;  the  third,  Vivararabla,  fo  called  from  its  leading 


powerful  and  ntimerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom  Granidi. 
they  were  jealous.    The  hiflory  of  this  event  is  given  ' >* ' 

as  follows. 

In  the  year  1 491,  Abdali,  furnamed  the  Little,  ftill 
reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  for  the  principal  families  were  divided  againll 
each  other.  The  Moors  had  carried  tlicir  arms  ag.iinll 
Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfcd.  Abdali  was  con- 
foling  himfelf  in  one  of  his  pleafnre  houfes  for  the  ill 
fueccfs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zcgris,  who  long 
had  been  the  fecrct  enemies  of  the   Abcncerragcs, 


to  agrand  fquare  which  lUU  bears  the  fame  name  ;  the     took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefent  them 


fourth,  Bib  Racha,  orof  provilions  ;  the  fifth,  Bita 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  diffe- 
rent folitudes,  the  abodes  of  dcrvifcs  ;  the  fixth,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  iirft  gate  ;  the  fevcnth,  the 
mill  gate  ;  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  bccaufc  it  open- 
ed to  the  calf  :  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar  ;  the  tenth,  Bib  Adam, 
or  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  ;  the  twelftli.  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kept  tliis 
gate  Ihut  for  a  long  time,  becanfe  it  had  been  predic- 
ted that  the  enemies  whicli  fliould  one  day  take  the 
city,  would  enter  by  that  gate  ;  the  thirteenth,  is  that 
of  Faxalauza,  orof  the  hill  of  almond  trees  ;  the  four- 
tcfuth,  the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei  ;  the  fif- 
teenth, the  coal!  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  ; 
the  lixtcenth.  Bib  Albonnt,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 


to  the  king  as  rebellious  Tabjcils,  who  employed  their 
immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  fovereigns.  They  accufcd  Albin  Ha- 
mct  the  mofl  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha- 
ving an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro- 
duced witneflcs  who  alTened  tlicy  had  on  a  certain  fc- 
ilival  fcen,  at  Gencralif,  under  a  bower  of  rofe  trees, 
Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs.  The  fury 
of  Abdali  may  ealily  be  imagined  ;  he  fworc  the  dc- 
llruction  of  the  Abencerrages.  But  the  Zegris,  too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  t« 
ditrimulatc,  and  not  to  fuffcr  it  to  be  known  to  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  faid  they,  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  tliey  can  imite  and 
put  themfelvcs  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  revenge  upon 


at  prcfent  the  magdalen  gate  ;  the  feventeenth,  that  of    their  heads  the  infult  offered  to  the  crown.     This  ad 
the  Darro;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca;  the  '  "         '      "'  '  '' 

nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  oi  Ecce  Ho»io -,  the 
twentieth,  tliat  by  the  fiJe  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  infcripiions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Gcneralif,  it  might 
b«  fuppofcd  ihefe  people  intended  to  Make  Granada 
the  great  depofitory  of  their  religion,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a  wall  which 
docs  not  bear  fome  marks  of  their  power  ;  but,  not- 
•withftanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  flill  buried  in  cont'ulion  and 
obfcurity.  The  igiioiance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu- 
pcrftition,  anil  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contribiitcJ  10  liiis  darknefs  j  they  have  either 
deftroycd,  or  fuflcrtc!  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing -Vihich  bore  tlic  mark  of  mahomctanifm,  inflcad 
of  prcftrving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  whieli  at 
the  fame  time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it 
may  be  CiiJ,  thit  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of 
their  confb'uCtion,  much  more  than  curiolity  or  a  love 
of  tiie  arts,  has  prcfcrved  thofe  which  flill  exilt,  al- 
though daily  going  to  ruin. 

An  account  of  the  Alhambra  has  been  already  gi- 
ven under  its  name  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  ol'C;mar(s  there  meniioncd,  there  is  a  modern 
little  llair-cafe  ;  thcold  onc,wliichconcfpondedtolhe 
bir.uiy  of  the  edifice,  having  been  deftroycd.  At  the 
top  of  the  flair- cafe  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  is  in- 
clofed  with  an  iron  railing  ;  this  kind  of  cage  is  called 
ihe^rifon  of  the  queen.  It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
laft  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned.  The  Gomels 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  dill>:ction,  bore  falfe  wit- 
jicfs  againlf  her  \  iriue,  and  occafioned  the  dellrudion 
of  the'greatefl  pirt  of  the  Abencerrages,   another 


vice  was  followed  :  Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
havingordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  arm  themfelves, 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abencerrages 
were  lent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  asfoon  as  they 
entered  thehallof  the  lions,  where  there  is  Hill  alarge 
vafe  of  alabaflcr,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
and  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty-five  heads 
had  already  been  (truck  off,  and  all  the  Abencerrages 
would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
who  had  followed  his  mafter,  and  remained  unpercci- 
ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  reft 
of  the  unhappy  faniilyof  what  had  palled.  Thcfc  im- 
mediately ailemblcd  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 
through  the  city  of  Granada,  "  Treafon  !  treafoa  ! 
Let  the  king  die  I  he  unjulily  puts  to  death  the  Aben- 
cerrages!" The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favour- 
ites, aid  not  helitate  in  aflifting  them  :  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fliouting  all  the 
way.  Let  the  king  die  !  Abdali,  furprifed  his  fecret 
(hould  have  been  lo  foon  difcovered,  and  feverely  re- 
penting of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfels  he 
had  received,  ordered  the  eaftle  gates  to  be  fhut ;  but 
they  wercprefently  fetonfire.  Muley  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open- 
ed, and  prefented  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  tho 
citizens  ;  but  he  no  fooner  appeared,  than  he  was  lift- 
ed up  by  the  multitude  ncarcft  the  gate,  who  cried  out 
"  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  ;"  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by  a 
ftrong  guard,  the  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en- 
tered the  eaftle,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred foldiers.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
Jicr  women,  and  in  the  utmoft  conAernation  at  the 
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Gnnado.  fudden  revohitiott,  of  which  ihc  knew  not  tht  caulc. 

"~"^' They  ailccd  for  ihc  king  ;  and  being  informed  he  was 

in  the  hall  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioully,  and  found 
Uiin  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Goniels,  and  in 
kfs  than  two  hours  Jdlled  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
tliciii.  Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  cfcape.  The 
bodies  of  the  bciieaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Muza,  brociier 
to  Abdxli,  and  who  by  his  great  adions  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people,  feeing  the  Abencerrages  were 
revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  j  and  having 
learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mofque 
near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  caflle  of  the  Alhambra.  For 
fevcral  days  uothiiig  but  fighs  and  groans  were  heard 
throughout  the  city.  Abdali  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  caiUe, 
and  refufcd  to  fee  the  queen.  Thofc  who  had  accufcd 
her  of  adultery,  however,  perfiftcd  in  their  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  agamll  all  who  fliould  contradict  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  princefs  was 
impriloned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  Ihe  was  to 
pcrilh  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none  a- 
mong  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  Ihe  was  ad- 
vifed  to  commit  her  caufe  to  forac  Chrillian  knights, 
■who  prefentcd  thcmfclvcs  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  ihe  was  immedi- 
ately fct  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fol- 
lowed this  combat;  Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha- 
ving, it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  it  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella. 

From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a 
low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.  Generalif  is  faid  to  figni- 
fy,  in  Arabic,  the  houfc  of  love,  of  dance,  of  pleafure. 
It  was  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who 
was  fo  fond  of  mufic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en- 
tirely to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge- 
neralif is  the  moft  plcafiiig  fitiiaiioa  in  the  environs  of 
Granada.  It  is  built  upon  a  very  high  mountain 
whence  waters  rulh  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcadcs  in  ilie  courts, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar- 
dens form  an  amphitheatre,  and  arc  full  of  trees,  vene- 
rable from  their  antiquity.  Two  cyprelfes  in  particu- 
lar are  noted,  called  the  Cyprellcs  of  the  queen,  be- 
caufc  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach- 
ed the  virtue  of  that  prijiccfs  and  the  honour  of  the 
AbcnceiTages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  fcene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  llliberia,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  fomc  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  affcrtious  by 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatisfaclory,  maintain  that  it  was 
founded  by  Iberus,  graudfon  of  Tubal,  and  that  it  took 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  from  Nata  the 
daughter  of  Liberia  ;  this  word  being  compofcd  of 
Car  (  which  in  the  language  of  the  time  figniticd  grot- 
to) and  Njta  ;  that  is,  "  the  grotto  of  Nata,"  becaufe 
that  princefs  fludied  afbology  and  natural  hiilory,  and 
delighted  in  the  country.  Jt  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
pcrlou  as  Nata,  or  Nataydc,  cxiilcd  in  the  iirll  ages  of 
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the  foundation  of  Granada  ;   and   that  m  the  place 


where  the  Alhambra  now  Hands,  there  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Nativala.  The  date  of  ijie  foundation  of 
Granada  is  faid  to  be  2808  yuars  before  thrift.  We 
know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  munici- 
pal colony — A  dcfcription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 
as  it  was,  in  i  j6o,  written  by  a  merchant  at  Antwerp, 
named  George  Hofiiahcl,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work,  i.ititlcd  Civitatei  orbn  terra- 
r«;«,  printed  at  Cologne  in  IJ76.  This  book  alio 
contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

Granada,  or  CRESADt,  one  of  the  Caribbee  illands. 
See  Grenada. 

Granada,  a  town  of  America,  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
inala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicarai;ua,  70  miles  from 
the  S.  Sea.  It  was  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc- 
caneers, and  pillaged.  The  iiihabiiants  carry  on  a 
great  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  N.Sea.  W.  Long.  85.  10.  N.  Lat. 
II.  8. 

Granada,  Niiv,  a  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carihagcna  and  St  Martha,  on  the  eafl  by  Venezuela, 
on  theibuth  by  Popayan,andon  the  weft,  by  Darien.  It 
contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ;  horfes, 
mules,  good  paflures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa-Fe-de-Bagota  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  fome  iflands 
of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  \'inceni  to 
the  north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.  They  are  fo  in- 
confiderablc  that  they  are  quite  ncgledcd  ;  but  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADIER,  a  Ibldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 
does.  They  wear  high  caps,  arc  generally  the  tallcft 
and  brifkell  fellows,  and  arc  always  the  firft  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  o{  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  granadicrs  belonging  to  it ;  or  elfc  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
which,  on  occalion,  arc  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com- 
pany of  themfelvcs.  Thefc  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow  ball  or  ihcll  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about  2; 
inches  diameter,  which  beuig  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
fct  on  fire  by  means  of  a  luiall  fufc  driven  into  the 
fufe-holc,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech-wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  grenadiers  into  ihofe  places  where  the 
men  ftand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  o- 
thcr  lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
compolition  within  the  i'ule  gets  to  the  powder  in  the 
grenado,  it  burlh  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  tht  da- 
mage of  all  whohippcn  to  be  in  its  way.  Granadoes 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
lIic  Military  Diclionary  hasthefollowiugremarkon  the 
ufc  of  gr.inadoes.  "  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
funk  into  difufc  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no- 
thing more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch. 
During  the  liege  of  Callcl  under  the  Count  de  La 
Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  I  762J  a  youug  engineer 
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Granird,  undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
Granary.  iniaHcr  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repu]- 
"  fed,  and  fucceeded  with  cafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades  ; 

which  is  a  proof  that  they  fhould  not  be  ncglcded, 
cither  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  polls." — The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  ]iencc,  that  the  flicll  is 
filled  with  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with 
kernels. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  port 
town  in  the  coimty  of  Longford,  province  of  Lcin- 
Acr  ,  it  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  Forbes  ;  (i- 
tuatcd  J2  miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  1 6  north  eaft 
ofLongford.  N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Long.  7.30.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Aloat  of 
Cranard,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  a  fitc  of 
a  Danilh  caflle  or  fort ;  wliich  commands  from  its 
fummit  a  mofl  extcniive  profpedl  into  fix  or  fcven  ad- 
joining counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given 
annual  prizes  to  the  befl  performers  on  the  Irifli  harp. 
Graiiard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot ;  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament  ;  patronage  in  the 
families  of  Macartney  and  Greville.  Fairs  held  3d  May 
and  iHOdobcr.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Cr;V«- 
ard,  or  "  the  height  of  the  fun,"  and  was  formerly  the 
relidencc  of  the  chicfsof  north  Teffia.  Itis  fometimcs 
^vritten  Grcnard. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  ftorc  corn  in, 
cfpeciaHy  that  dcfigncd  to  be  kept  a  confiderablc  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufc  that  quarter  is  the  coolefl  and  mofl 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  ohferves,  that  the  bell  gra- 
naries are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  inlide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  inlide  of  the  granary  mull  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  fhelter  themfelves.  There 
may  be  many  Aories  one  above  another,  which  Ihould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other;  bccaufe  the  lliallower 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  tiu-ned. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  tre&.- 
ing  of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  futhciently  flrong, 
and  to  expofe  them  to  the  moft  drying  winds.  The 
■ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  p-irts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Kent,  is  thus  :  To  fcparate  it  from  dull  and 
other  impurities  after  it  is  tbrallicd,  they  tofs  it  with 
(hovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  fubflances  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fcreen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  tui-ned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a  week  »hey  alfo 
repeat  the  fcrecningit.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more ;  and  in  this  time  they 
turn  it  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now  and  thtn  fcreen  it  again.  After  about  five 
or  fix  months  they  raiiJe  it  to  two  feet  thicknefs  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fcreen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fcreen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fcreen  it  once  a  quarter  ; 
Jind  how  long  foever  it  is  kepi,  the  oftencr  the  turn- 
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ingand  fcrcening  isrepeated,  the  better  the  grain  will    Granary 

be  found  to  keep It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  ' « — 

yard  wide  on  every  fide  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaccs,  into  which  they  tiu-n  and  tofs  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occalion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fcrecns  arc  made  with  two  partitions,  to  fcparate  the 
duft  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  when 
fufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  granaries  30  years;  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flower  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swilferland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  nic- 
diods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight,- 
or  nine  flories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midft  of 
every  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
fiu-rounded  with  water  the  corn  contrails  no  damp, 
and  the  veiTels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to 
the  walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  prefervc  their 
corn  in  fubterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top :  the  fides  are  well 
plaflcred,  and  the  top  covered  with  Hones.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  florehonfcs,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens  ;  the  funiracr  dry  weather  being  too 
fhort  to  cfFedl  it  fufficiently. — Dantzick  is  the  grand 
florehoufe  or  repofitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  are  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  20,  30, 
or  60  lafts  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room  ;  and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or  two, 
to  keep  it  fweet  and  fit  for  fliipping.  A  thunder 
ftorm  has  fometimcs  been  of  very  terrible  coufequcn- 
ces  to  thefe  flores.  All  the  corn  of  the  growth  of 
former  years  having  been  foimd  fo  much  altered  by  one 
night's  thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry, 
fit  for  fhipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any 
fort,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and 
flicking.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
turning  of  all  fuch  corn  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
two  months  or  Inngcr  ;  in  which  time  it  will  fome- 
timcs come  to  itfelf,  though  fometimcs  not.  This  ef- 
fect of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take 
place  in  fuch  corn  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or  has  not 
fweated  thoroughly  in  the  flraw  before  it  was  threlhed 
out.  The  latter  inconvenience  is  eafily  prevented  by  a 
timely  care  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  examine  all  flores  of  the  lafl  year's 
corn  after  every  thunder  ftorm,  that  if  any  of  this 
have  been  fo  afFedled,  it  may  be  cured  in  time  ;  for  a 
negle(5lof  turning  will  certainly  utterly  dcfboy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius's  rules,  a  granary  (liould  al- 
ways be  at  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  have  its  openings, 
only  to  the  north  or  eaft,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
cxpofed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  fouth  and  wefl, 
which  are  very  deflru(flive  to  it ;  whereas  the  contrary 
ones  arc  ■very  ncceffary  and  wholcfome  to  it,  ferving 
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,  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from 
'  wliatcvcr  caufc.  There  muft  alfo  be  opcniiigs  in  the 
roof  to  be  fct  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in 
frelh  air,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which 
are  often  emitted  by  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the 
roofs  Ihould  always  be  of  tiles,  bccaufe  in  the  worft 
fcafous,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fafe,  there 
will  always  be  a  confidcrablc  inlet  for  irelh  air,  ami  a 
way  out  for  the  vapours  by  iheir  joinings,  which  are 
never  clofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  windows  to 
the  fouth,  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  ihut  them  up  in 
moift  wtatTier,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fouthcrn 
winds.  There  mull  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other 
damp  place  under  a  granary,  nor  Ihould  it  ever  be 
built  over  Aables ;  for  in  cither  of  thcfc  cafes  the  corn 
will  certainly  fuiFcr  by  the  vapours  and  be  made  damp 
in  one,  and  ill-tafled  in  the  other. 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various  con- 
trivances for  ventilating  or  blowing  frclli  air  through 
corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  Ihips,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
voured by  weevils  or  other  infeiis.  This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other,  when 
ihey  arc  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dif- 
lancc  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire- work, 
or  bafkct-work  of  olier  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth,  or 
■when  an  iron  plate  fullof  holes  is  laid  upoiithem.  Thcfc 
laths  may  be  laid  acrofs  other  laths,  nailed  at  tlic  dif- 
tance  of  i  j  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there 
may  be  a  free  palTage  for  the  air  under  them.  The 
under  laths  mull  come  about  fix  inches  Ihort  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end 
a  board  is  to  be  fct  edgeways,  and  (loping  aganiil  the 
wall:  by  this  difpolition  a  large  ak-pipe  is  formed, 
which  having  an  open  communiciition  with  all  the 
jnterflices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit 
the  paflage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  into  all  the  corn  in  the  gianary,  that 
^ill  confequently  carry  oli'the  moifl  exhalationsof  the 
corn.  The  ventilators  for  fupplying  frclh  air  may  be 
fixed  againfl  the  wall,  on  the  infidc  or  outfide  of  the 
granary,  or  ander  the  floor,  or  in  the  cicling ;  but 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that 
Works  them  muft  be  out  of  the  granary,  otherwifc  the 
perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  danger  of  fuftbca- 
tion,  when  the  corn  is  fumed  with  burning  brimilone, 
as  is  fometimcs  done  for  dtllroying  weevils.  Small 
moveable  ventilators  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  for  venti- 
lating corn  in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  eaiiiy 
moved  from  one  bin  to  another.  If  the  granary  or  corn 
Ihip  be  very  long,  the  in  aia  air-pipe  may  pafs  lengthwifc 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  lldcs, 
under  the  coi-n.  In  large  granaries,  large  double  ven- 
tilators, laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  a  wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, or  by  a  water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  ventilators  tlirough  a  large  trunk  or  trunks, 
reaching  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pafe 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  crofs  waUs : 
from  thefe  trunks  fcvtral  leflcr  trunks,  about  four  inch- 
es wide,  arq  to  branch  off,  at  the  dillancc  of  tJirec  or 
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four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through   Granai-y. 

the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther  ^^ — « 

ends  are  to  be  clofcd  :  feamsof  ^',  or  -/t  of  an  inch  arc 
to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards,  where 
they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pafs  through 
them  into  the  corn.  In  fome  of  thefe  Icffer  trunks 
there  may  be  Ihding  fhutters,  in  order  to  flop  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  air  through  thofe  trunks  which  arc  not  co- 
vered with  corn  ;  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the  grana- 
ry more  brifkly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  occafion. 
There  muft  alfo  be  wooden  Ihutters,  hung  on  hinges 
at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  fhut  clofe  of  themfelves  ; 
thefe  mull  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in  the  walls  of  the 
granary  on  their  outfide  :  by  thefe  means  they  will 
readily  open  to  give  a  free  paflage  for  the  ventilating 
air,  which  afccnds  through  the  com,  to  pafs  off,  but 
will  inflantly  fhut  when  the  ventilation  ceafes,  and 
thereby  prevent  any  dampnefsof  the  external  air  from 
entering  :  to  prevent  this,  the  ventilation  Ihould  be 
made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days,  unlcfs  th«  corn, 
when  firft  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

In  Iclfer  granaries,  where  the  ventilatcffs  mull  be 
worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  Hand  on  ftaddles, 
fo  as  to  have  their  lowcH  floor  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
lowefl  floor,  between  the  lladdles,  fo  as  to  be  worked 
by  men  Handing  on  the  ground,  without  or  whliin 
the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
lator may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ;  which  may  be 
cafily  done  by  making  a  circular  fcreen,  of  the  fize  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  behind  the  door  :  but  in  order  to 
this,  the  door  mud  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out- 
wards of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may 
be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fcreen  ;  which  muft  be 
exactly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
of  the  fcreen  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  mufl  be  a  flop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dif- 
tance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door's  falling  back 
farther ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
fcreen  to  fupply  it  with  air  ;  which  air  wUl  be  drivea 
in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  inuft 
be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the.  wall,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  air. 

To  liiftroy  Tueevils  and  other  infeHs  viith  which  Gra- 
N ARIES  are  apt  to  be  itifefled. — The  prefervation  of 
grain  from  the  ravages  of  infcifls  may  be  bell  ctfeftcl 
by  timely  and  frequent  fcreening,  and  ventilation  ;  as 
little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lod- 
ged dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a  neglect  of 
thefe  precautions.  Kor,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
arife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
mage has  ccafed  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their 
appearance  under  cither  of  thefe  fpecies,  thry  being, 
when  in  this  lafl  flate  of  cxillence,  only  propagators, 
of  thcvi- refpcclive  kindsof  vcrmiculi;  which,  while 
they  continue  in  liiat  form,  do  tlic  mifchief. 

In  this  lall,or  inftclflate,  tli«y  cat  little,  their  prin- 
cipal bulincfs  being  to  depollt  their  c*-a  (egg),  which 
unerring  inftincl  promp-ts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
ki^lious  of  grain  funuih  food  for  thcjr  fiiccellbrs  whil«^ 
in  a  vermicular  llatc.  It  is  therefore  the  bulinefs  of 
induflry  to  pre  vent  future  generations  of  tlt«feravagcrs, 
by  dcftroy  ing  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching ;  anl 
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Oransry.  tWsisbcft:  accomplilhcJ  by  frequent  fcreening,  andex- 
' pofurc  to  draughts  of  wind  or  trelh  air.     By  frequent- 
ly Uirring  the  grain,  the  cohclion  of  tlicir  ova  is  bro- 
ken, and  the  nidus  of  thofc  minute  worms  is  dellroycd, 
which  on  liatching  coUedl  together,  and  fpin  or  weave 
numerous  nells  of  a  ccbweb-likc  fubftance  for  their  fc- 
curity.     To  ihcfc  nells  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of 
fmall  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  firll  for 
their  proteftion,  and  then  for  their  food.     When  chcir 
habitations  are  iTroken  and  fcparated  by  tiic  fcrccn, 
they  fall  through  its  fmall  intcrlUccs,  and  may  be  ealily 
removed  from  the  granary  with  the  duft.     Thofc  that 
cfcape  an  early  fcrcening  will  be  dcllroyed  by  fubfc- 
qucnt  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ;  and 
the  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  fupcrior  purity.    But  by 
inattention  to  this,  and  fomctimcs  by  receiving  grain 
already  infeded  into  the  granary,  thcfe  vermin,  parti- 
cularly the  weevil,  will  in  a  Ihort  time  fpread  themfelves 
in  that  ftate  every  where  upon  its  furface,  and  darken 
even  the  walls  by  their  number.     Under  fucli  circum- 
llanccs  a  hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfe,  without  feeding  (or 
very  Sparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread  ; 
and  arc  fcemiugly  infaliable  in  the  purfuit  of  thcfe  in- 
fers.    When  the  number  is  reduced  within  reach,  a 
hen  will  fly  up  againll  the  walls,  and  brufli  them  down 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  feize  them  with  the 
greaicft  avidity.     This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they 
waut  food,  the  whole  fpecies  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
deftroycd.     Of  the  plialxna  (moth),  and  the  fmall 
beetle,  they  feem  equally  voracious  :  on  which  account 
they  may  be  deemed  the  moft  ufeful  iuflruments  in 
nature  tor  eradicating  thefe  noxious  and  deltruftive 
vermin. 

GRANATE,  or  Garnet:  a  genus  of  foffils  rank- 
ed among  the  filiccous  earths ;  but,  according  to  M. 
Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them  being  com- 
pofed  of  tiie  liliccvius,   argillaceous,  and  calcareous 
earths,  with  a  greater  or  leis  proportion  of  iron.     The 
opaque  and  black  garnets  contain  about  a  fifth  part  of 
iron  ;  but  the  diaphanous  ones  only  -'^th,  according  to 
Bergman.     The  garnets,  properly  fo  called,  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  liliceous  earth  than  the  Ihirls,  and 
both  are  now  jullly  ranked  with  the  filiceous  earths. 
Tlie  general  properties  of  the  garnet,    according  to 
Cronilcdt,  arc  as  follow:   i.  It  is  more  fufible  as  it 
contains  lefs  metallic  matter,  and  is  more  tranfparent 
or  glally  in  its  texture.     2.  Mixed  with  fait  of  kelp, 
it  may,  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  be  converted  into  glafs 
by  the  blow-pipe,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  flint. 
3.  The  mofl  tranfparent  garnet  may,  without  any  ad- 
dition, be  brought  to  a  black  opaque  llag  by  the  fame 
means.     4.  It  is  never,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known, 
found  pure,  or  without  fome  mixture  of  metal,  efpe- 
cially  iron,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  common 
methods.     5.  Thf  garnet  matter,  during  the  cryllal- 
li7,aiion,li3S  either  been  formed  in  fmall  detached  quan- 
tities, or  cife  has  had  the  power  of  lliootiiig  into  cry- 
ftals,  though  cloftly  confined  in  diflircnt  fubflanccs  : 
fiiice  garnets  are  generally  found  difperfcd  in  other  fo- 
lid  Hones,  and  oftentimes  in  the  harder  ones,  fuch  as 
quartz  and  cherr.     Fabroni  informs  us,  that  the  gar- 
net is  ealily  melted  by  means  of  borax  or  the  vegetable 
alkali.     Its  fpccific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
precious  floncs;  viz.  from  3600,  and  even  from  4400 


to  jooo.    According  to  Brunich,  moft  of  the  garnets    ( 
ftrikc  fire  with  ftccl.  ^ 

Cronlledt  obfcrves,  that  the  metallic  calces,  when 
mixed  with  other  earthy  fubftances,make  great  altera- 
tion in  their  fufibility  ;  iron,  for  infbmce,  in  the  argilla- 
ceous and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fufible,  iho' 
otherwifc  they  are  not  fo.  Hence  there  may  be  fome 
reafons  for  confidering  the  garnet  as  a  quai'tz  impreg- 
nated with  iron  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  thinks  it  will  be 
better  to  call  the  garnet  a  ftoncof  a  different  order,  un- 
til we  have  experiments  fufficient  to  warrant  us  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  earths.  The  garnet  earth  is  ne- 
ver found  but  in  an  indurated  ftate  ;  and  is  divided  into 
the  garnet  properly  fo  called,  and  Ihirl  or  cockle  ;  though 
this  perhaps  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of  their  cryftah 
than  any  thing  clfe.     The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  granatus,  or  coarfe-grained  garnet ;  a  heavy 
hard  ftonc,  cryflallizing  in  form  of  polygonal  balls, 
moftly  of  a  red  or  reddilh  brown  colour.  It  is  found 
of  a  reddillt  brown  and  wliitilh  or  pale  yellow,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Sweden. 

2.  The  granatus  cryftallizatus,  or  cryftallized  gar- 
net, is  reckoned  among  tlie  precious  floues,  but  vary- 
ing in  its  colour  and  form  of  its  cryftal  more  than  any 
of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  deep  and  dark  red  co- 
lour ;  foinetimes,  ycllowilh  or  purplifli ;  fometimes 
brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior  both  in  luftro 
and  hardnefs  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to  the  file, 
although  it  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  The  cryflals  aro 
fometimes  irregular,  but  frequently  alFume  rhomboidal, 
tetradecahedral,  and  almolt  all  other  regular  forms. 

Wallerius  makes  the  fpecific  gi'avity  of  the  garnet 
from  3600  to  ^^00,  and  even  4400 ;  BrilFcn  makes  it 
4 100 ;  and  Cotes  fays  that  the  garnets  of  Bohemia  arc 
4360,  thofe  of  Sweden  being  3978.  The  moflcllcem- 
ed  is  the  Syrian  garnet ;  which  is  of  a  fine  red,  incli- 
ning to  purple,  very  tranfparent,  but  lefs  beautiful  than 
the  oriental  amethyll.  This,  according  to  Magellan, 
is  the  araethyflizontas  of  Pliny  ;  and  is  found  in  Syria, 
Calcutta,  Cananor,  Camboya,  and  Ethiopia.  The  fo- 
ranus  of  the  ancients  was  another  kind  of  garnet  of  a 
red  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  called  vcrmeitle  by  tho 
French,  and  ^/flc/'.'fci^//<7r//aa/;o  by  the  Italians  ;  the 
former  having  the  name  of  rubino  di  rocca  among  the 
htt.  mentioned  people.  The  mmc  So ra//rij  comes  from 
Sorian  or  Sunaii,  a  town  of  Pegu,  from  whence  thefe 
gems  are  brought. 

Sometimes  the  garnets  have  a  yellow  colour,  in 
which  cafe  they  obtain  the  nnmc  oi  hyacinths.  Like 
other  gems,  they  are  divided  into  oriental  and  Occident- 
tal  ;  but  this  means  in  faft  no  more  than  more  or  left 
valuable ;  the  finefl (tones  being  always  called  orienta/, 
wherever  they  come  from.  Some  very  fine  ones  arc 
found  in  Bohemia  ;  they  arc  alfo  met  with  in  Hungary, 
at  Pyrna  in  Silefia,  S.  Sapho  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  in  Norway.  Their 
colour  is  fiippofcd  to  proceed  from  iron;  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Saulfure,  even  the  finefl  oriental  garnets  at- 
traft  the  magnetic  needle  at  a  fmall  dillance.  In  the 
focus  of  a  good  burning-glafs  the  garnet  melts  into  a 
brown  mafs,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet;  which 
fhows  that  iron  enters  into  its  compolition  in  a  conlider- 
able  proportion.  Some  garnets,  however,  contain  a 
little  cold  ;  and  fome,  called  by  tlie  Germans  ziitgrau- 


fen,  contain  tin. 


M.  Magelbn  is  of  opinion,  that 
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j.aratc    il:e  Infii  aluband'icu!  of  Pliny,  andanotlnr gem  which 
II         ];c  mentions  of  a  deep  purple,  were  both  true  gar- 
r.ndce.    „jtj 

~~^  3.  The  cockle  or  fliirl.     See  Cockle. 

Thcgarnctsabound  fo  much  with  iron  that  ihcyarc 
fomctiiiies  worked  with  profit  as  ores  of  that  metal;  in 
wliich  cafe  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  charader 
of  the  flonc,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  clays 
and  jafpcrs  that  contain  iron  ;  for  in  thcfe  the  quanti- 
ty of  metal  is  gradually  augmented,  until  at  lall  thty 
acquire  the  appearance  of  iron  itfclf.  The  greatclt 
part  of  this  genus,  however,  contain  only  from  fix  to 
twelve /><?r  cmt.  of  iron,  which  is  too  poor  to  be  work- 
ed sny  where  with  advantage  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
When  any  of  tlic  garnet  kind  arc  to  be  tried  fur  the 
metal  they  contain,  the  iron  ought  to  be  melted  out 
of  tlicm  by  the  common  proccfs;  and  if  the  garnet  at 
the  fame  time  contains  tin  or  lead,  thcfe  will  likewife 
be  included  in  the  i;on.  They  may  be  extracted  out 
of  it,  however,  by  a  heat  gradually  augmented  ;  the 
lead  and  tin  fwcating  out  in  form  of  drops,  though  al- 
ways fo:ne\v4iat  mixed  with  iron.  None  of  the  garnet 
kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the  form  of  an  earth  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  though  at  Swappawari  in  Lapland, 
there  is  foand  a  bole  which  has  the  fame  figure  with 
thegarnet ;  and  the  horneblende  of  iheSwedes,which 
is  fomewhat  harder  than  this  bole,  has  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cockle. 

CRANfTE-Pafle.     Sec  Garnet. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Englilli,  tho' 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the 
fame  import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the  Latin 
grandis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand-mafter  of  an 
e>rder,  the  granil-mafter  of  Malta,  of  the  frcc-mafons, 
&c.  So  alfo  the  grand-fignor,  the  grand-vifir,  &c. 
grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

In  the  French  polity  and  ciifloms  there  are  fcvcral 
officers  thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain 
inEnglifli;  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand 
chanibelhin,  grand  voycr,  &c. 

CuASD-AJIizi.     Sec  Assise. 

CRASuDijlrcfs  {^diflr'tCtio  magna),  in  EngliJli  law,  a 
writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent, 
which  reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  par- 
ty within  the  county.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  :  ei- 
ther when  the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  ap- 
pears not,  but  makes  default  ;  or  where  the  tenant  or 
defendant  hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default. 
On  fuch  occafions,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in 
lieu  of  a  petit  cape. 

CiRASD  Ctiflo,  among  painters,  a  term  ufed  to  cx- 
prcfs  that  there  is  fomcthing  in  the  pidure  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprifc,  pleafe,  and 
inftrud — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
was  a  mzn  oi  grand  gujio;  and  they  ufc  the  words 
f.ibiuiie  and  juarvcllom,  when  they  fpcak  of  a  picUire, 
in  much  the  fame  fenfe. 

CiRASn  ]"rv,  larcniy,l'!rgtanty,  &c.  See  Ji'RY,  &c. 

GKANUtk,  is  underftood  of  a  lord  of  the  firft 
rank  or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  \\\r.\txn\  grandtaxi  ufed  abfolutcly  to  de- 
note the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefencc  : 
there  are  fonic  grandees  for  life  only  ;  made  by  the 
king'sfaying  (imply,  Be  covered.  Others  arc  {rrandees 
Vol.  Vlll. 


bydcfcent;   made  by  the  king's  faying.   Be  coyered  Grandeur 
for  thyfelfandbcirs.  Thcfe  lalt  are  reputed  far  above      and 

the  firmer.  Sublimity. 

1  here  are  fome  who  have  three  or  four  grandee-         '' 
Hiips  in  their  family.  1  j 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.      Thcfe  terms  Double fig- 
liave  a  double  fignification  :  they  commonly  fignify  the  nificatioo. 
quality  or  circumftancc  in  objects  by  which  the  emo- 
tions of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced  ;  fomc- 
times  the  emotions  thcmfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefcnt  fubjcd,  it  is  ncceflary  that 
the  impreihon  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  object,  abflrading  from  its  other  qualities,  Ihould  be 
afcenaincd.  And  becaufe  abftraelion  is  a  mental  ope- 
ration of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafcfl  method  of  judging 
is,  tochoofe  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found  The  plainell 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbilh,  ihe  rums  per- 
haps of  fome  cxtciifive  building  ;  or  a  lar^^c  heap  of 
flones,  fuch  as  arc  colleded  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
objed,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perftdly  indilf'c- 
rent,  makes  an  imprelfion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap- 
pears agreeable.  AnJfuppoling  it  fo  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  up- 
on other  objects, the  imprelfion  it  makes  will  be  fo  niucii 
the  deeper.     See  Attent  ion. 

But  though  a  plain  nbjcft  of  that  kind  be  agreeable, 
it  is  not  termed _^ra/K/  :  it  is  not  entitled  to  iliat  cha- 
rafter,  unlefs,  together  with  its  (ize,  it  be  pofTelTcd  of 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu- 
larity, proportion,  order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to 
the  numberof  fuch  qualities  combined  with  niagniuide, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  cloudi,  a  great  armof  thcfea,  and  abo\e  all 
a  clear  and  ferent  fky,  arcgranj  ;  becaufe,  bclide  their 
lize,  they  are  beauti/ul  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand, an  overgrown  whale, having  a  difagrecablc 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ;  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  deflituic  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  lead  tincture  of  grandeur.  A  fnigle  regiment  in 
batily  array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  w  liich  the 
furrounding  crowd  docs  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  arc  all 
in  one  livery,  and  the  horfcs  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
granderappearance,  and  confcquentlyftrikcs  more  ter- 
ror, than  where  there  is  confulion  of  colour  and  drcfs. 
Thus  grcatnefs  or  magnitude  is  thecircumflance  that  Grandeyr 
diftinguilhes  grandeur  from  beauty  :  agrceablencfs  is  diftinj^ruilh- 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecics.    ed  from 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be ''*^"'7' 
found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctriBc. 
That  this  emotion  isplcafant  in  a  high  degree, requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feenagr.ind  object: 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  plcafani,  its  Ciitfe  or 
objed,  as  obfervcd  above,  inuft  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  pr.iportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandcMr  and  beauty  arc  not  more 
di/tincl,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thcfe  qualifies 
produce  in  a  fpedator.  It  is  obfervcd  in  the  article 
Beau  TV,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  charafter,  that  of  fwcetncfs  and 
giiety.  The  emotion  of  grj::deur  has  a  different  ciia- 
N  radtr : 
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rafter  :  a  large  objeft  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid 
emotion,  which,  though  extremely  pkafant,  is  rather 
lerious  than  gay.  And  this  atibrds  a  goodrcafon  for 
clilLingiiilhing  in  language  the  different  emotions. 
Theemoiions  raifcd  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro- 
portion, and  by  order,  have  I'uch  a  refeniblancc  to 
each  other,  as  readily  to  come  undcroiicgencral  term, 
yiiz.thi  emoticimf  beauty  ;  but  the  ciuolion  ot'grandeur 
is  fo  difl'ercni  from  thele  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pe- 
culiar name. 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order  and  colour, 
contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefc 
qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  elfeniial  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  proportion,  fonie  preli- 
minaries are  rcquifitc.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a  fniall  object,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  lame  time  to  every  minute  part  ;  but 
in  a  great  or  extcnfive  object,  the  mind,  being  totally 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  llriking  parts,  has  no 
attention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In 
the  next  j'lace,  two  (imilar  objcds  appear  not  amilar 
when  viewed  at  different  diftanccs  :  the  fimilar  parts 
ef  a  very  large  object,  cannot  be  feeu  but  at  different 
diftr.nces  ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  its  regularity,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  meafurc  loll  to  iLc 
eye  ;  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  ob- 
jei5l  lb  confpicuor.s  as  of  one  that  is  fraall.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  large  objetl;  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regu- 
larity, as  a  fmall  objca;  nor  fo  dil'jgrecable  by  its  ir- 
regularities. 

Tlicfcconfiderations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  rcquilite  for  beau- 
ty ;  which  may  be  illuflrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenlible  of  the 
flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
poling  the  hill  to  be  conlidcrably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
make  us  lefs  fenlible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  lefs  agreeable,  becanfe  fome  llight  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  And  at  laH,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  llightefl 
refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a  fmall  furfacc  to  be  fmooth  ; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  conlijerable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a  word,  reguUrity,  proportion,  order, 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty ; 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  paffing  from 
fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  perfection.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of 
nature,  when  fufficiently  enriched  and  diverfified  with 
objefts.  The  bulk  of  the  objects  in  a  natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  tbem  grand  :  a  flowing  ri- 
ver, a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful  j  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagrecable,  contribute 
by  contrafltothebeautyof  the  whole  ;  joining  to  thefe 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,the  mixture  of  light  and  fliadc, 
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and  the  fublimc  canopy  fpread  over  all ;  it  will  not 
appear  wonderful,  tjiat  fo  extcnfive  a  group  of  fplen- 
did  objeds  fliould  fucU  tlic  heart  toits  ntmolt  bounds, 
and  raifc  the  Itrongcft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The 
fpcclator  is  conlcious  of  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot 
bear  contincmtnt,  nor  the  (IriCtnefs  of  regularity  and 
order  :  he  loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  encliant- 
ed  with  magnificent  oljcds,  as  to  overlook  llight 
beauties  or  dtforniities.  ^ 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafurc  Sublimity, 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  fmall  building,  the  llightell  ir- 
regularity is  dif.igreeable  :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  lefs  re- 
garded. In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negligen- 
ces that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epi- 
gram. Notwithflanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be 
jufjy  laid  down  for  a  rule.  That  in  works  of  art,  or- 
der and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  ; 
and  hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  •' In  works 
"  ot  art  We  have  regard  to  exad  proportion  ;  in  thofc 
"  ol  nature,  to  grandeur  and  magnilicence." 

The  faHic  reffedlionsaie  in  a  gocnl  meafurc  applicable 
to  fubliuiity  :  particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is 
a  fpecies  of  agreeablencfs ;  that  a  beautiful  objeift 
placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
produces  in  the  fpedator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the 
cjiKjtion  of  fill/ 1 i  mi  ty  ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  or- 
der, regularity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  ia 
objeds  placed  high,  or  at  a  diftauce,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objeds,  has 
not  el'caped  the  poets  : 

— ^— — He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  CoUdfTus :    and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  hi>  huge  legs.  JuUut  Ctfar.  alt  \.fi.  3. 

Clropatra.     I  dreamt  there  was  an  etMp'ror  Antony  ; 
Oh  fuch  another  deep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man  ! 

His  face  was  as  the  hcav'ns — «nd  therein  (luck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfc,  and  lighted 
The  little  C)  o'  th*  earth. 
His  legs  bcftridc  the  ocean,  his  rcar'd  arm 
Ciefted  the  world.  Anttny  and  CItcfatra,  ad  $./c.  3. 

— — Majefly 

Dies  not  alone — but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  mafly  wheel 

Fixed  on  the  fummitofthe  highell  mount, 

To  whofc  huj;e  fpokcs  ten  thcufand  IciTcr  things 

Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd — which,  when  it  falls. 

Each  fmall  anncxment,  petty  confequence. 

Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.  Hamlet,  alt  %,fc.  8. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  objed  : 
Quod  fi  nie  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 
Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vertice.  Nnat  Cam.  I.  %•  tji  I. 

Oh  thou !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  viitory  above  my  head. 

Richard  It  alt  \.fl.  4. 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  I'lolingbrokc  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  aa  i-fcl. 

Antony.  Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  fkies ;  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  caft  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Cselar  ?  Drydcn,  All  for  Love,  alt  I. 

The  defcription  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Paradife 
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5i  jn^eur  Paradife  LiP,  is  a  fine  illullration  of  the  imprcnion 
•"d       made  by  elevated  objedi: 

'  ■      ""'T;      So  on  he  lare»,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicioHs  Paradife, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  htr  indofure  green, 
As  with  a  ruml  mound,  the  champain  licaj 
With  a  deep  wjKlurncfs;  whofc  hairy  fides 
Of  thicket  overgrown,  grotcfque  and  wild, 
Acccfs  deiiy'd ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Inl'uperable  height  of  lofticfl  (hade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  fylvan  fceoe  ;  and  a»  the  ranks  afceHd, 
Shade  above  Ihade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  llatcliell  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  I'aradifc  up  fprung; 
Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  proipeiJl  large 
Into  his  nether  empire,  neighh'ring  round. 
And  higher  thaii  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlicll  trees,  loaden  with  fairell  fruit, 
Bloflbnis  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  eiiamell'd  colour*  mix'd.  /•  IJI. 

Though  a  grand  ohjed:  is  agreeable,  we  iiiuft  not  in- 
fer that  a  little  objeft  isdifagrecable  ;  which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  conlidering  that  he  is  furroundcd 
with  To  many  objeds  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  rcfpeift  to  place  :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree- 
able ;  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
cir.iiftance  rendered  difagreeablc.  Littlencfs  and  low- 
nefs  of  place  are  precifely  limilar  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  vilibly  be  difcovered  peailiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumllanccs.  Were  littlcnefs  and  lownefs  of  place 
agreeable,  greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlencfs  and  lownels  of  place  difagrceable,  tlisy 
would  occafion  uninterrupted  uneafincfs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refpcft 
to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  feries  when 
vve  pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
A  mental  progrefs  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom, 
from  that  to  Europe — to  the  whole  earth — to  the  pla- 
netary fyftem,  to  the  univcrfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every 
ftcp.     The  returning  in   an  oppofite  direftion  is  no; 
pofiiively  painful,  though  our  pleafure  lellcns  at  eve- 
ry ftep,  till  it  vanifh  into  indifference  :  fuch  a  pro- 
grefs may  fometimes  produce  pleafure  of  a  different 
fort,  which  arifes  from  taking  a  narrower  and  nar- 
rower infpedion.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  pro- 
grefs upward  and  downward.     Afcent  is  pleafant  be- 
caufe  it  elevates  us  ;  but  defcent  is  never  painful :  it  is 
for  the  moil  part  pleafant  from  a  different  caufe,  that  it 
is  according  to  the  order  of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  ftone 
from  any  height,  is  extremely  agreeable  by  its  acce- 
lerated motion.     We  feel  it  pleafant  to  defcend  from 
a  mountain,  becaufe  the  defcent  is  natural  and  eafy. 
Neither  is  looking  downward  painful  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  look  down  upon  objcds,  makes  part  of"  the  plea- 
fure of  elevation  :  looking  down  becomes  then  only 
painful  when  the  objcft  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create 
dizzincfs  ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  cafe,  wc  feel  a 
fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain:  witnefs  Shakcf- 
peure's  defcriplion  of  Dover  cliffs  : 
^— — — How  fearful 
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The  fifliertneB  that  walk  upon  the  beich 

Appear  like  mice  ;   ai>d  you  till  anchoring  back 

Diniinilh'd  (u  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  C);ht      The  murm'ring  furge, 

That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Caimot  be  heard  fo  high.     I'll  look  uo  more. 

Left  my  brain   turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear,  til  i-ft.  (}_ 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran- 
deur ajid  fublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
incrcafing  feries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afcndingfirits :  a  feries  of  num- 
bers gradually  decrcaling,  producing  an  emotion  limi- 
lar to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed 
a  difcendmg  feries :  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  do"d>n  to  the  country  :  from 
a  leflcr  kingdom  wc  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater  ; 
whence  the  anabafts'm  theGrcek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perlia.  We  difcover  the  ^Mric 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan;  audits 
univerfality  proves  it  the  otfspriug  of  a  natural  feeling.         (, 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider  gran-  Grandc«r 
deur  and  fublimity  in  afigurativc  fcnfe,  and  as  applica-  '"''  'ubli- 
ble  to  the  fine  arts.     Hitherto  thefe  terms  have  been  "">'  "!  •* 
taken  in  their  proper  fenfc  as  applicable  to  objefts  j'S'i'^-"""' 
of  fight  only  :  and  it  was  of  importance   to  beftow 
fome    pains  upon    that  article  ;    becaufe,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  ofa  word  is  derived  from 
its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prcfcnt. 
Beauty,  in  its  original  lignification,  is  confined  to  ob- 
jefts  of  fight;  but  as  many  other  objeiffs,  intellciflual 
as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refembling  that  of 
beauty, tJie  refemblanceof  the  effecfts  prompts  us  tocx- 
tend  the  term  beauty  to  thefe  objcfts.     This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms^r«/;i/t'//randy'vMOT//)' taken  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.     Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufe  proceeding,  that  rcfembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur or  elevation,  iscalled  by  the  fame  name  :  thus 
generofity  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  cmonon,  as  well  as 
great  courage  ;  and  that  firmnefs  of  foul  which  is  fu- 
periorto  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  w«^- 
nanhnity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con- 
tracts the  mind,  and  fixcth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,  is  termed  low,   by  its  refemblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  obje<S  of  fight: 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufements  is  called  a /oty 
tajle.     The  fame  terms  are  aj'plied  to  characters  and 
anions:  we  talk  familiarly  of  an   elevated ^^r(\w%,  of 
great  man,  and  equiUy  fo  of  litilenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
anions  are  greni  and   elevated,  and  others  are  little 


postxy. 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  call  one's  eye  fo  low  I 
'J'hc  crows  and  i;hou;;h5,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 
Han),"i  one  that  gathers  famphirc  ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methiukt  he  fccmt  uo  bigger  than  lus  head. 


ini\  groveli):^.  Sentiments,  and  even  cxpreflions,  are 
charaderifei  in  the  fame  manner:  an  expreffion  or  ,.  '  f""' 
fentiment  that  railes  the  mi'id  is  denominatcd^r.-'i?/  or 
elevated i  and  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  figurative  terras,  we  lofc  the  diftindion  bctweea 
great  and  elevated  intheir  properfeufe;  for  the  refem- 
blance is  notfo  entire  as  to  prefcrve  thefe  terms diftinift 
in  their  figurative  applicf  tion.  Wc  carry  this  figure 
flill  farther.  Elevation,  in  its  proper  fcnfe,  imports 
fupcriority  of  place;  and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place: 
and  hence  a  man  oifupcrior  talents,  off:iperior  rank; 
o{  inf'erii.rf  sm, of  i/ijerior  ta(le,and  fuch  like. The  ve- 
neration wc  have  for  ouranceltors,  and  I'orthcsncieuts 
in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  cmoiiou  produced  by  aji 
N  2  elevated 
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elevated  objc(5loffight,juftities  the  figurative  expreflion 
of"  the  ancients  bcinjj  mifcd  3.\)0\e  us,  or  pofl'cfling  a 
fuperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 
rcgabrlyfrom  the  bliuucror  grolTcr  founds  to  the  more 
.iciitc  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeling 
fomewhat  iimilar  to  ■ahat  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  figurative  expref- 
iions  a  high  note,  a  lu'V  iiots. 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on 
the  eart  coaft  of  Africa,  who  are  dircdcd  purely  by 
naiiirc,  the  officers  of  Ibite  arc,  wi;h  rcfpect  to  rank, 
dillinsiiilhrd  by  the  length  of  the  batooii  each  carries 
in  ills  hind  ;  and  in  J.ipan,  princes  and  great  lords 
iliow  ihcir  rank  by  the  length  ai;d  fi/.c  of  tiieir  fedan- 
po!es.  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of 
a  fniali  (izc  are  proper  for  grotcfquc  pieces  ;  but  that 
an  hiflorical  fubjert,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refemblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  in  a  figu- 
rative fenfe  is  obfcrvcd  te  have  the  fame  cffcd,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation  : 

K.  Henry-     This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpiaa. 
He  that  outlives  tfiis  day  and  comes  fafc  home, 
Will  Hand  a-tip  toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  ruufc  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian, 

Htary  V.  afl  4-  fci  ?• 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur  is  humoroully  illultrated  by  Addilon  in 
•  S/fffli/or,  criticiiing  upon  Englilh  tragedy.*  "  The  ordinary 
N-"  41.  method  of  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of 
feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifcs  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
liis  head  than  to  the  lole  of  iiis  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve, that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
fame  thing.  As  ihcfc  fupertliious  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  priaccfs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  tVoni  thofe  a<iduional  incumbrances  ih.u 
fall  into  her  tail  :  I  mean  the  broad  fwoeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions;  and  finds  conllant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  Hands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  it  to  advantage."  The  Scythians,  imprelf- 
ed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftoniflied  when 
they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  ligurative  thaninreal  grandeuror  eleva- 
tion. Every  one  miift  have  obfervcd  the  delightful 
efrci:1  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fcniiments,  artfully 
dilpofed  like  an  aicending  ferics,  and  making  imprcl- 
llons  deeper  and  deeper  :  fuch  difpolition  of  members 
in  a  period  is  tcrmctl  a  clnnax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fnblimity  pro- 
duce their  flrongeft  ctFccIs,  which  Icfien  by  e.\:tfs  as 
well  as  by  defcft.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fubliniiiy  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  ;  the  grand- 
eil  emotion  that  can  be  railed  by  a  vilible  obje^'t  is 
where  the  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view  ;  if  fo 
iramcnfe  as  liot  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 
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tends  rather  to  diflra<^l  than  faiiify  the  mir.d  (a)  :  in  Craiidtuf 
like  manner,  the  flrongelf  emotion  produced  by  elc-       »nd 
vation    is   w  here    the   object    is   fcen   dillinvily  ;    a  Sublimity. 
greater  elevation  Iclfcns  in  appearance  the  objet^t,  till 
it  vanidt  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The         n 
fame  is  eqwally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  Figurative 
elevation  ;  which  ihall  be  handled  together, becaufe,  as  grandeur, 
obfcrvcd  above,  they  are  fcarcc  dii'.iiiguilhable.    Sen- 
timents may  be  fo  drained  as  to  become  obfeure,  or  lo 
exceed  ilie  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  ag;^inll  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  v.  ill  be  upon 
his  guard.     And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fubliinc  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  higiicll  tnicr- 
tainnunt.  We  are  undoubtedly  fafceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpircd  by   human  aOiiuns  the 
moll  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witiu-fs  what  we  feel 
from    Milton's    dekription  of  fuperior    beings:    yet 
every  man  mull  be  feiUiblc  of  a  more  conlhtut  and 
fwcet  elevation  when  the  hillory  of  his  own  fpceics  is 
the  fubj;tt:   he  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  grcatcll  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Carfar,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Ej  aminondas  :  he  accompanies  thefe  he- 
roes in  their  fublimell  fcniiments  and  mod  hazardous 
exploits,  with   a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  ;  and 
finds  it  no  flrctch  to  prefcrvc  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  wiihout  linking.     The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  in  defcribing  ihc  actions  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior beings :  the  reader's  imagination  cannit  k-eep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf  in  aftrained  elevation,  falls  as  fr  ;m  a  height ;  and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation  :   where  that 
eft'eft  is  not  felt,  it  mull  be  prevented  by  fomeobfcurity 
in  the  cfmception,  which  frequently  attends  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  unknown  objcdls.  Hence  the  St  Krancifes, 
St  I)ominics,  and  other  tutelary  faints  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.     A  mind  unable  to  raife  ititif  to 
the  Supreme  Being  fclf-exillent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup- 
port itlclf  in  a  ftraincd  elevation,   finds  itfelf  more  at 
cafe  in  uf'ing  the  intercelHon  of  fomc  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  arc  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  Itrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in- 
convenience, that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fudJenly 
as  well  as  the  reader  ;   bccaufe  it  is  not  a  little  diJticult 
to  defcend,  fwcetly  and  ealily,  from  fuch  elevation  to 
the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubjei^l.     The  following  p»f- 
fage  is  a  good  illuftration  of  that  obfervation  : 
■Sxpc  ttiam  immenfuni  ciilii  veiiit  agmcn  aquarum, 
ht  fuedam  glomerant  tempeftatcm  imbribui  atris 
Conledt«  ex  alto  nubcs.     Ruit  arduus  xthcr, 
Et  pluvia  injjsDti  lata  l.xta  bouniqnc  labores 
Diluit.     Inpientur  folTne,  et  cava  6ununa  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  lervctque  fretis  Ipiraiitibus  xquor. 
Ipie  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  noifl:',  corufca 
Tulmina  uiolitur  dextra.     Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  trctnit  ;  fugcrc  ferae,  et  mortalia  curda 
Per  gcntes  humilis  (Iravit  pavor.     Ule  6agranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  tcin 
Dejicit  :    ingeminant  Aufiri^  et  dcnj'ijjlmut  imLer, 

Plrg.  Georg.  1.  X. 

In 


(a)  It  is  juflly  obfervcd  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more  afloniflied  with  the  ma- 
jrftic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lylippus's  flatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigtrer  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  Mount  .Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of 


Phidias,  with  a  liver  in  one  hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.     Spatui.r,  N"^  41  j. 
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In  tlie  defcription  of  a  florm,  to  figure  Juiitcr 
throwing  down  huge  niouutaius  with  hLs  ihuudcr- 
bolts,  is  hypcrbolic^illy  fubliinc,  if  wc  miy  ul'cthc  cx- 
prcffion:  the  tone  ot  mind  produced  by  that  image  is 
ii  lodidant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  ihicic  Ihower 
of  rain,  tliat  the  fuJdcn  tranlition  mull  be  uuplea- 
fant. 

Objciflsof  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcar;c  raifc  any  einution  of  grandeur  or  of  fab- 
liniity  :  and  the  fame  h-jlds  in  other  objeds  ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without  be- 
ing carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  nuy  be 
diiccrncd  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  i'onie 
inufical  inftruinents:  a  kctilc-druni  roufcs,  and  a  haut- 
boy is  animi'.liiig  ;  bat  neither  of  them  infpirts  an 
emotion  of  fubliiniiy:  revenge  animates  the  miad  in  a 
conlidcrablc  degree  ;  but  it  never  produceth  an  emo- 
tion that  can  be  icivxA  i^r. '/t  J  or  fuctiiwi  j  and  perhaps 
no  difigrecable  paflioncvtr  lias  that  effeft. 

No  ilclirc  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  wc 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  cities,  fame,  which  would 
fudJenly  lofe  their  relilh  did  they  not  raife  lis  above 
others,  and  command  fubmilliou  and  deference  :  and 
it  may  be  thouglit,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  conneclion  wiili 
oar  favourite  paliion.  This  conncttioa  has  undoubted- 
ly an  effeft  ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  mull  have  a  deeper  root  iu  human  na- 
ture, will  appear  from  confidcring,  that  many  be- 
flow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufenunts, 
without  having  the  Icafl  tindlurc  of  this  favourite 
paliion:  yet  thefc  very  perfons  talk  the  fanielanguage 
with  the  rcll  of  mankind  j  and  prefer  the  more  ele- 
vated pleafures:  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
talle,  and  are  afhamcd  of  their  own  as  low  and  grove- 
ling. This  fentiment,  conltant  and  univcrfal,  mufl 
be  the  work  of  naiure  ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  hu.nan  nature  to  every  object 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  grc.ucr 
relilh  for  an  object  not  of  the  bighett  rank  ;  but  iLcy 
are  confcious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grai.d  and  fublime,  and  they  arc 
fcnllblc  that  their  peculiar  talle  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tale. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggeflsa  capital  rule  for  reach- 
ing the  fublime  in  fucb  works  of  art  as  arc  fufcepti- 
blc  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prcfent  thofe  parts  or  circum- 
ftances  only  which  m.kethc  greateft  figure,  keeping 
out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial  ;  for  the  mind, 
elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot,  wiihont  re- 
hiitancc,  be  forced  down  to  bellow  any  Iharc  of  its  at- 
tention upon  trides.  Such  judicious  felcction  of  ca- 
pital circumflances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  flyled 
grail Jtur  oj  maniur* .  In  none  of  the  fine  arts  is 
there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry;  which, 
by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power  of  bellow- 
ing upon  objects  and  events  an  air  of  grandeur  :  when 
We  are  fpcitators,  every  minute  objcA  prefents  itfclf 
in  its  order:  but  in  defcribing  at  fcconil  hand,  thefc 
arc  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objects  are^brought  clol'c 
together.  t\  judicious  lallc  in  thus  fclctling  the  molt 
interelUngiiK'iaents,  to  give  them  an  united  lorce,  ac- 
counts for  a  facl  that  may  appear  f.irprillng  ;  which 
is,  tiiat  wc  arc  more  moved  by  fpiriied  narrative  ai 


Grandeur 

and 
Sublimity* 


fccoiid  hand,  than  by  being  fpeclators  of  the  event  it- 
fclf,  in  all  its  circumflances. 

Longinus  f  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  com- 
parifon  of  two  paflages.  f  Cbt^.  8. 

Yc  pow'ri,  whi;  madiicls  !  how  on  (hip»  fo  frail 

(Trcmeudovs  thought  I)  can  thouglitlcfc  mortals  tail  ? 

For  ftormy  Tcai  thiry  ijuit  the  plcaCng  plaiji, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidll  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  Jetp  (a  trscklefs  path)  they  go. 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafc  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find. 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  wavci,  thtir  mind  ; 

Sunk  arc  thtir  fpirits,  while  their  amis  they  rear. 

And  gods  arc  wearied  wiih  their  fruiticfs  prayer. 

AkI3T1U9. 

Burl!  af  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends. 
And  fwell'd  with  terapefts  00  the  ihip  dcfccnds 
White  are  the  decks  with  loam  :   the  v/lnds  aljud 
Howl  o'er  the  mads,  and  Ciig  through  ev-ry  (hroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  iaftant  death  on  cvsry  wave  appears.  Homck. 

In  the  litter  palTage,  the  mod  (Iriking  circumllances 
are  felccled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftonifli- 
nicnr.  The  former  is  a  coilcdion  of  minute  and  low 
circumflances,  which  fcattcr  the  thought,  ?nd  make 
no  impreifion;  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an- 
tithefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  fcenc 
of  diftrefs. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  collecling  together  in  the  feucll  words, 
thofe  circumflances  which  make  the  greateft  figure. 

"  Like  autumn's  dark  Ilorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ; 
as  two  dark  llreamsfrora  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Locii- 
lin  andlnisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  Urokcs  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  lleel  founds  on  lleel,  and  heiaiecs 
arc  cleft  on  high:  blood  burfts  and  finokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  polilh'd  yew  :  darts  rufh  along 
the  fky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  name  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  night. 

*'  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
Waves  on  high,  as  the  litl  peal  of  tuiinueriug  heaven, 
fuch  ii  tlic  njile  ot  battle.  Though  Larmac'i  hu.idre  I 
bards  were  there,  fteulc  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant."     Fingal. 

The  following  paifage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Uiati 
is  a  defcription  of  a  battle  wonderfully  ardent, 
"  When  nowgathered  on  either  lidc,  the  hoils  plung- 
ed together  in  fight;  ihield  is  harlbly  laid  to  ihield  ; 
fpears  cralli  on  the  brazen  csrilets  ;  boiT/  buckler  with 
buckler  meets;  loud  tumult  rages  overall;  groans 
arcmixed  with  boaftsof  men;  the  ilain  and  (layer  joia 
in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blojo.  As 
when  two  rulhing  llreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ;  the  ftartleJ 
Ihephcrd  hears  the  found  as  he  flalkso'er  the  dillant 
hills:  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofc."  But  fuch  gener»l 
defcriptions  are  not  frcqueut  in  Homer.  Even  his 
iinglc  combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  lon-^eil 
account  of  a  battle  that  is  in  tne  Iliad  ;  and  yet  con- 
laias  nothing  bat  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 

chief 
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Orandeur   chiefs,  not  in  finglc  combat  neither,  but  at  a  diltance 

»'"1       with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin;  and  thefc  cWels  named  for 
Sublimity,   j^g  ,;^^  jj^g  jj^j  jjjg   1j^_      -j-j^j  fjn,j  f(.jn<.   jj  co„ji. 

nued  through  a  great  part  of  the  (ixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  dcfcripiion  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomifl,  but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tirefomc  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beau- 
tiful Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer'j  verfi- 
fication. 

In  the  twenty-firft  book  "f  the  Oydflcy,  there  is  a 
paflagc  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down:  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiflory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  flic  is  made  to  declare  in 
favour  of  him  whoflionld  prove  the  nioA  dextcrotis  in 
fliooting  with  the  bowol  UlyflTes  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afcent 
By  many  an  cafy  (lep  tlic  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine 
(With  poliHi'doak  the  level  pavements  Ihine.) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd, 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'crlaid. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  (Iring, 
Forfakcs  the  ftaple  as  She  pulls  the  ring  ; 
The'  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round  ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valven  rcfound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  relcas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  raajtftic  through  the  wealthy  room. 
Where  treafur'd  garments  call  a  rich  perfume  : 
There,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Kcach'd,  in  its  fpleudid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflages  minute  circumftances  arc  brought  into 
full  view;  and  what  is  flill  worfe,  they  are  defcribed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  diclion,  JEueid,  L.  i. 
1.  214,  to  219.  L.  vi.  1.  176.  to  182.  L.  vi.  1.  212, 
to  231  :  and  the  laft,  which  defcribcs  a  funeral  is  the 
lefs  excufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  i:  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clyteraneftra,  defcending  from  her 
chariot,  in  the  Iphigcnia  of  Euripides*,  is  ftuffed  with 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  mofl 
injudicious  :  the  fca-figlit  between  the  Romans  and 
MalRlians  t  is  defcribed  fo  much  in  detail,  without 
exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is 
fatigued  with  endlefs  circumflanvces,without  ever  feel- 
ing any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  feme 
fine  incidents,  thofc  for  example  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affect  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in  a  defcripiion,  knows  no  end.  See  other  paflages  of 
the  fame  kind,  L.  iv.  1.  292,  to  337.  L.  iv.  1.  750,  to 
76  J.  The  epifode  of  the  forcerefs  Eriftho,  end  of 
bookfixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  eftabliflied,  that  the  principal  figure  muft 
be  put  in  the  ftrongcft  light  ;  that  the  beauty  of  atti- 
tude confifls  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  moft:  in  view, 
and  in  fuppreffing  the  fmallcr  parts  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and 
large;  that  forelhortcnings  arebad,  bccaufe  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little;  and  that  the  mufclcs  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  poflible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  fcflions.  Every  one  at  prefent  fubfcribes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 
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parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall  parts  in  the  ftiff- 
efl  regularity  of  figure.  The  mofl  eminent  architeds 
have  governed  themfclvcs  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their 
works. 

Another  rulechiefly  regards  the  fublime,  though  it 
is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  performance  in- 
tended for  amufcment ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  polTible  abftraifl  and  general  terms.  Such  terms, 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs 
our  thoughts  in  a  concifc  manner;  but  images  wliich 
arc  the  lite  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfec- 
tion bnt  by  introducing  particular  objc(5ls.  General 
terms,  tliat  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  mufl 
be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarce  raifc  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  over  the  paffions:  the  greatnefsof  the  complex 
objecl  overbalances  the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfcdion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
prelhons.  The  effeft  of  a  finglc  imprclGon  can  be 
but  momentary;  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomcwhat 
like  a  fwclling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  tlie  emotion  va- 
niflicth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fcntiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their 
cfict^is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjcft  difplaycd 
in  its  capital  parts.  We  flialj  give  a  few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac- 
tion of  Thermopylse,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king, with  his  chofen  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  laft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of 
Diencces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  expreffingcheer- 
ful  and  undillurbcd  bravery,  is  well  intitled  to  the  firfl 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind  :  talking  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies,  it  wasobferved,  that  the  arrows 
fhot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of 
the  fun;  "  So  mnch  the  better  (fays  he),  for  we  then 
fliall  in  fight  the  (hade." 

Somerftl.  Ah  !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  at  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  has  brought  a  puilTant  powen 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.  Ah  !  could'fl  thou  fly  ! 

n'arivhi.  Why,  I  then  would  not  fly. 

TliirJpiirt,  Henry  VI,  aiSl.  $.  fc.  J. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic;  and  muft  elevate  the  mind  to  thegreat- 
cft  height  that  can  be  done  by  a  finglc  expreffion  :  It 
will  not  fuffer  in  a  comparifon  with  the  famous  fenti- 
ment Qu'H  7)i0!irui  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paffage,  en- 
riched with  the  fineft  images,  and  dreffed  in  the  moft 
nervous  expreflions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  fliali 
produce  but  one  inftance,  from  Shakefpeare,  which 
fets  a  few  objefts  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language  :  it  operates  itseffeftby  rcprefenting  thefc 
objects  in  a  climax, raifing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfcftion  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palacei, 
The  folemn  tem)(lc5,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inheiit,  fhall  diflblve,  &c. 

Thi  cloud-capt  toiu'rs  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  l\\t  gorgeous  palaces  ;  and  the  mind  is 
carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol- 
low. 
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;randcnr  low.     Succefllve  ima;;cs,  making  thus  ftrongcr  and 
anil       (Ironger  injpi-eflions,  muft  elevate  more  than  any  lin- 
'_^"  glc  image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  directly  ap,!icd 
ur  have  more  influence  to  raife  die  mind  than  grandeur 
and  fubliniity  ;  {o,  on  the  other,  no  means  indircdly 
applied  have  more  influence  lo  link  and  dcprcfs  it :  lor 
in  a  ftate  of  elevation,  the  arttul  introdudlion  of  an 
humbling  object,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation.  Of  this  obfcrvalion  Shakcfpcar* 
gives  a  beautiful  examj'le  in  tlie  palTage  !all  quoted  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'cs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  fulcinn  unifies,  the  great  glnbc  itlclf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  (hail  iliflulve, 

And  like  the  hafelefs  fabric  of  a  viGon 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind TempcJI,  aft  4.  fe.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  pallagc,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moll  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  diliblution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  impreflions  than  in  a  cool  ilate  ;  and  a  deprelling 
or  melancholy  objedt  liftcned  to,  makes  the  llrongcit 
imprellion  wlien  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  highcll  Aate 
of  elevation  or  chcerfulnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  neceflTary  to 
produce  that  effect :  a  remark  is  made  above,  tliat  in 
defcribing  fiiperior  beings,  the  reader's  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfclf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a  height,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi- 
nary tone.  The  following  inAancc  comos  luckily  in 
view  ;  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :  "  God  faid.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Longinus 
quotes  this  palFage  from  Mofes  as  a  fliining  example 
of  the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poflibU,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity  :  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  prc- 
fent  fubjeifl  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fiiblimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfclf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature, imniediittly  finks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  wie  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute  about 
that  paflage  between  two  French  critics  *,  the  one  po- 
fitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  port- 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  fhows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  :  the  primary  effect  of  the  paf- 
fagc  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;  which 
fo  far  jnflifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muft  be 
fenfiblc,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flalh,  which,  va- 
nilhing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and  ve- 
neration. That  iRdired  cffed  of  fubTimiiy  juflities 
Huer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina- 
tion, felt  the  humbling  pallions  more  fenfibly  than 
his  antagonift  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
chara(5fer,  Huet's  opinion  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid  ;  becaufe,  in  fach  images,  the  depreffing 
emotions  arc  the  more  fenlibly  felt,  and  have  the  lon- 
ger endurance. 

The  ftrainingan  elevated  fubjec*!  beyond  due  bounds, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is 
not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corrttlion  of 
criticifm.     But  falfe  fublime  u  a  roci  that  wiitcis  of 
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more  fire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on ;  and  Grandeur 
therefore  a  collcdion  of  examples  may  be  of  ufc  as  a       »'"* 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.    One  fpeciesof  falfe  fu-  Sublimity. 
Llinie,  known  by  the  name  oi  bombaft,  is  common  a-         " 
mong  writers  of  a  mean  genius  :  it  is  a  ferious  endea- 
vour, by  ftrained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar 
fubjcft  above  its  rank  j  which,  inllead  of  being  fub- 
lime, fails  not  to  be  ridiculous.    The  mind,  indeed,  is 
extremely  prone,  in  fomc  animating  paflious,  to  mag- 
nify its  objects  beyond  natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hy- 
perbolical defcription  has  its  limits  :  and  when  carri- 
ed beyond  the  impulfc  of  the  propenlity,  it  degene- 
rates into  burUfque.     Take  the  following  examples  : 
Scjanus. Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  not  :   'tis  air  I  tread, 

And  at  each  flep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 

Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heav'n,  iicjanut,  Ben  Jtbnftn,  aa  5. 
A  writer  who  has  no  naturaj  elevation  of  mind  devi- 
ates readily  into  bombaft  :  he  ftrains  above  his  natu- 
ral powers  ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Guilford.  Give  way,  and  let  the  gufliiog  torrent  come  ; 

Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwcll  the  deluge. 

Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world. 

And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  'Jane  Grey,  aB  4.  neat  the  end. 

Another  fpccies  of  falfe  fublime  is  fiill  more  faulty 
than  bombaft  ;  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in- 
troducing imaginary  beings  without  prefcrviiig  aiiy 
propriety  in  their  aflions  ;  as  if  it  were  hiwful  to  a- 
fcribe  every  extravagance  and  incoufiftence  tobcinps 
of  the  poet's  creation.  No  writers  are  more  liceuti- 
ous  in  that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden  : 

Methinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heavens  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpedaclc.     Draw  then  your  fwords : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  ns  care 
To  fell  ourfclvc";  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
While  (he  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eftate 

Catiline  J  a£1  5.. 

The  Furies  flood  on  hills 

Circling  the  place,  end  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  :  whilft  Piety  left  the  6eld, 
Gricv'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 
They  knew  iiot  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
The  Sun  fiood  ftill.and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  ften  fweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horfe,  whom  (till  the  uoife  drove  backward! 

Uid.  aa  Sr 

Ofmyn.  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefs, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  wc  all  poflcfs. 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  anus  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  We  Ihill  do ; 
Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind, 
'IVIadc  a  jull  battle  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Akdalla.  His  vi<3orics  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view. 
Or  polifh  'em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 
Aldemeleil.  Fate  after  him  betow  with  pain  d!4  move, 
And  Vidor)-  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 
And  loll  the  tale,  and  took  'cm  By  the  great. 

Conquejl  pf  Granada,  aH  1.  at  beginning* 

An  aclor  on  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  as 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet :  a  certain  manner  of 
afting,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  ia 
the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  exi'relTion,  is  ridiculous 
where  the  fentiiucnt  is  mean  auJ  the  cxpreHion  riat. 

GRAND. 
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Grondgor 

II 
Granicus. 


GRANDGOR  is  iifcd  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions,  n"  469.  fed.  5.  we 
have  a  prnchniatipn  of  king  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, ordering  all  who  had  this  difeafe,  or  who  had 
attended  others  under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an 
ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  If  the  grandgor  was 
the  pox,  and  tliis  diftcmper  came  into  Kiiropc  at 
the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1495,  it  nuift  have  made  a 
very  quick  progrcfs  to  canfe  fuch  an  alirm  at  Edin- 
burgh in  I  497. 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  birn  or  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threfti  corn.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  ^r<7w-<j;  or  o(  graniim,  "grain, 
corn,"  &c.  Hence  3.\(o granger  or grangicf,  "agrange- 
kceptr  or  farmer." 

Grange  is  alfoufed,  in  a  more  exienfive  fenfe,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  Aablcs  for 
horfes,  ftalls  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  Writers,  muftachoes  or 
whilkersofa  beard.  The  word  feems  formed  from 
the  ancient  Britidi  or  Iriih  greaiin,  "  a  beard."  It 
is  given  for  a  reafon  why  the  cnp  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  Qiti.i  barbati,  iy  prolixoi  habcnt granos,  dum po- 
ci/iitm  iiitir  fpulasfumuiti,  prius  liqiiore  piles  hificiuut, 
qtiam  ir't  hijundutit. 

GRANICUS,  a  fmall  river  near  the  Hellefpont 
in  Ltlfer  Afia,  remarkable  for  the  firft  viftory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagrcc  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Juftin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
that  the   Pcrlian  army  confilled  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000   horfe ;    Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount   to 
200,000  ;   But  Diodonis  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  ico,ooo  foot    and    10,000  horfe.      The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  jooo 
horfe.     The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  tooppofc  Alexander  wherever  he 
fhould  attempt  a  pailage  ;  and  the  foot  were  polled  be- 
hind the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afccnt.     Parmenio  would 
liavc  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
rcfredi  thcmfelves  ;  but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
eroded  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  tohnn 
and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a  rivulet.     Accor- 
dingly a  proper  place  for  eroding  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  that  he  commanded  a  flrong  detach- 
ment of  horfe  to  enter  ;  he  himfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum- 
pets in  the  mem  time  founding,  and  loud  Ihouts  otjoy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Perfians  let 
fly  fuch  fliowers  of  arrows  againft  the  detachment  of 
Macedonian  horfe,  ascaufcd  fomcconfufion  ;  feveralof 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.     As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  molt  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting   to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
pulhing  them  bick  into  the  river.     Alexander,  who 
obfervcd  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them  himfelf;  and  landing  in  fpitc  of  all  op- 
pofition,  oMigfd  the  Perfiincavalry,  after  an  obftinate 
refinance,  to  give  ground.     However,  Spithroliatcs, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  dill  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.     Alexander  ad- 
vanced full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de- 
cline the  combat,  and  both  were  llightly  wounded  at 
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the  firft  encounter.     Spithrobatcs  having  thrown  his    Granite, 

javelin  without  elFcift,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet — 

his  antagoiiift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  railed  his  arm  to  difcharge  a  blow  with  his  fcy- 
mitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobatcs,  atthc 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furii'us  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  ofthis  plume, 
and  llightly  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
flroke  of  hisfcymitarcut  oft'Rofaces's  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  favcd  the  life  of  hisfovercign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  pnrfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  ihc 
enemy's  footwith  all  his  forces,  whohad  now  pairt;d  fhe 
river.  The  Perfians,  dilheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refinance.  TJic  Greek  merce- 
naries retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander  dcdring  leave 
to  march  off  unmolclled.  But  he,  inllcad  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  there,  ruOied  (urioudy  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmall  body  j  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
anil  I'.e  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  va- 
lour for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  lad  ..Imoft  entirely 
cut  off.  In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are  faidtohave  jolt 
20,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  on- 
ly 55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GP.,.AN1TE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  diAinft  genus 
of  (lones,  compofed  of  feparatc  and  very  large  con- 
cretions rudely  conipadcd  together  ;  of  gneat  hard- 
ncfs,  giving  fire  w-ith  flee  I,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  llowly  and  impcrfeilly  calciiiablc  in  a  great 
fire. 

Ofthis  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  :  i.Thehard 
white  granite,  withblack  fpois, commonly  called  moor- 
floive.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  confuling  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioudy  con(lru(Jtcd  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diftlifed  iiinong  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  dillind, 
though  tirmly  adhering  to  wiiichever  of  the  others  it 
comes  in  contatt  with,  and  forming  a  very  firm  mafs. 
It  is  much  uled  in  London  tor  the  ftcps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  flrength 
and  hardnefs  are  required.  2.  The  hard  red  grairitc 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Arabia.  5.  The  pale  whitifh  granite,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  yellow.  Tliis  is  fomctimcs 
found  in  flrata,  but  more  frequently  in  loofc  nodules, 
and  is  ufcd  for  paving  the  flrcets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  Hones  are  found  in  almofl 
every  count/y,  and  in  many  places  they  are  found  of 
immenfe  bignefs.  The  largeft  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  as  an  unconnefted  /lone,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  ^nd 
of  which  we  have  the  following  dtfcription  in  the  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfaft.  vol.  68.  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
derfon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  "  The  floue 
is  fo  remarkable,  thtit  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Tm'ir  of  Babel,  and  by  fome  the  Piarl  Dia- 
mond.  It  either  takes  the  lart  name  from  a  pljce 
near  which  it  is  lituatcd,  or  it  gives  names  tothe  tradt 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  beyond  a  large  plain,  at 
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the  diftancc  of  about  tliirty  miles  from  the  CapeTown; 
-  beyond  which,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  .1  much  greater  height.  It  is  of  an  oblong  (hape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  highefl  ; 
the  eaft  and  weft  fides  are  fteep  and  high  ;  but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  llopcs  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afcend  it  by  that  way,  and  en- 
joy a  mod  exte'ifivc  profpeit  of  the  whole  country. 
I  could  not  prccifcly  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  to'k  lis  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it  ;  and 
by  tuaking  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
(lopping  a  little,  I  think  the  nioft  moderate  computa- 
tion mufl  make  it  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  fame  dif- 
ficulty occurred  with  rcfpeft  to  knowing  its  height  : 
but  I  think,  that,  at  the  fouth  end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length  :  or,  were  I  to  compare  it  to  an  ob- 
ject you  arc  acquainted  with,  I  Ihould  fay  it  equalled 
the  dome  of  St  Paufs  church. 

"  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a  detached  Hone,  becaufe  there 
is  no  poliiivc  proof  of  either,  unlefs  we  were  to  dig 
a'.out  its  b.ife  ;  but  it  would  certainly  imprefs  every 
beholder,  at  tirft  fight,  with  the  idea  of  its  being  oae 
flone,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real- 
ly one  folid  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  without 
any  interruption  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
character  of  the  high  hills  of  this  country,  they  be- 
ing commonly  divided,  or  compofed  of  different  ftra- 
ta,  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rows  of  plants 
or  Ihrubs  which  grow  on  the  fides  of  the  rteepcft,  and, 
as  I  fuppofc,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
earth  intcrpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a  few 
fiiTures,  or  rather  imprelTions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  ;  and  near  its  north  end 
a  ftratum  of  a  more  compafl  Hone  runs  acrofs,  which 
is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  with  its 
furface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
fed  obliquely.  This  ftratum  is  perpendicular  ;  but 
whether  it  cuts  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fuperficial, 
I  cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fofmooth  that, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to,  or 
feparated  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments  ;  but  enjoys  the 
exaft  fituaiion  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and  has 
undergone  little  change  from  being  expofcd  for  fo 
many  fuccetfive  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a  very 
hot  climate." — A  part  of  this  ftone  being  examined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  fuppofes  both  of  them  to  have  been 
elevated  by  volcanic  explofions. 

Granite,  a  genus  of  ftones  of  ihcorderof  petras, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  The  principal  confli- 
tucnt  parts  of  this  (lone  are  felt-fpar  or  rhombicquartz, 
mica,  and  q'tartz.  Thefe  ingredients  con/litute  the 
hardeft  fort  of  granite, and  that  mod  anciently  known. 
That  into  which  fchoerl  enters  is  ii\ore  fubjedl  to  dc- 
compofition.  They  never  have  any  particular  texture 
orreg'.ilarform.butconfiflofenormou  Ihapelefsmaiies 
extremely  hard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz  is 
traufpareiu  ;  in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  violet 
or  brown.  The  felt-fpar  is  generally  the  moft  copious 
ingredient,  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  red,  black,  or 
brown  colour.  Tiie  m'ca  is  alfo  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
green,  red,  violet,  or  black  ;  and  commonly  the  Icaft 
Vol.  VIII. 
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copious.  The  Qioerl  is  generally  black,  and  abounds  Gnn'iiCo 
in  the  granites  that  contain  it.  Hence  the  colour  of  I 
the  granites  depends  principally  on  tliat  of  the  fpar  or 
fchotrl.  The  red  granites  confift  common!/  ofwliitc 
quartz,  red  felt-fpar,  and  grey  mica  ;  the  grey  ones  of 
white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  felt-fpar,  and  black  nnca. 
The  black  granites  commonly  contain  fchoerl  indtad 
offclt-fpar;  and  the  green  ufuallycontain  green  quartz. 

On  expofing  graniLe  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, 
the  component  ingredients  feparatc  fromc  one  aiioth  er. 
Mr  Gerhard  having  melted  fome  in  a  crucible,  foinid 
the  felt-fpar  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  ;  below  it  ihe 
mica  lay  in  form  of  black  (lag,  the  quartz  remaining 
unaltered.  It  melted  fomewhat  better  when  all  the 
three  were  powdered  and  mixed  together  ;  though 
even  then  the  quartz  was  dill  difcernible  by  a  magni- 
fying glafs.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  reafon  why 
grains  of  a  white  colour  are  fomeiimes  found  in  vola- 
nic  lavas.  The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  filcx  or 
quartz  from  fpliiting  or  cracking  ;  and  hence  its  iu- 
fufibility  and  ufe  in  furnace-builJing. 

Granites  sre  feldom  flaty  or  lamirwted.  In  th.ifc 
which  arc  of  a  clofe  texture,  the  qusrtz  and  fchoerl 
predominate.  They  take  a  good  j'olifli  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  dill 
work  them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  architec- 
ture, for  which  they  are  extremely  fit,  as  not  being 
liable  to  decay  in  the  air.  Karber,  in  his  letters  from 
Italy,  mentions  3  kind  of  done  named  ^r^n/zt/;;,  com- 
pofed  of  felt-fpar  and  mica:  a  fubdance  of  this  kind, 
which  moulders  in  the  air,  is  found  in  Finland  ;  which 
is  faid  to  contain  falt-petre,  and  fometimes  common 
fait.  In  that  country  it  is  called  ra/ii/i/r;.  Wallerius 
defcribes  i8  fpecies  of  granites,  befides  many  others 
akin  to  this  genus.  Thofe  defcribed  by  Crondcdt  are, 
I.  Loofe  or  friable,  which  comes  from  France,  and  is 
ufcd  at  the  brafs-works  for  cading  that  metal  in.  2. 
Hard  or  compaft,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
red  and  grey.  The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds  : 
viz.  fine-grained  from  Swappariin  Lapland,  or  coarfe- 
grained  from  the  province  of  Dalarnc  in  Sweden. 
The  grey,  with  other  colours,  is  met  with  on  the  coaft 
round  Stockholm  and  Norland  in  Sweden. 

GRANITELLO,  a  genus  of  dones  of  the  order  of 
pctrs,  belonging  to  the  chfs  of  faxa.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  i.  That  compofed  of  didindl  particles,  found 
in  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden.  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  is  a  predominance  of  quartzofc 
particles,  in  others  of  micaceous  ;  in  which  lad  cafe 
the  done  is  ilaty,  and  eafily  fplit.  2.  Granitello,  com- 
pofed ofconvolutcd  particles.  This  is  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  whitiihgrey,  greenilh,  and  reddifli. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  done  are  ufed  in  buildino-  furna- 
ces, on  account  of  the  powerful  refidance  they  make 
to  the  fire  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  containing  a  little  of  a  refraftory 
clayilh  fubdance.  It  is  lilcewife  of  great  ufe  in  mills, 
where  the  fellow  is  a  coarfc  fand-done. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi- 
pally of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  fuch 
things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfions,  fervices,  Sec. 

Grant  (Francis),  Lord  CuUen,  an  eminent  law- 
O  yer 
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Gram,  yer  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a 
^~^'~~~'  younger  brunch  of  ihe  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660, 
When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  madea  diltinguifli- 
cd  figure  at  the  revohiiion,  by  oppofuig  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  convention  of  ellates  to  make  any  difpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  lliowcd  in  fa- 
vour of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  exten- 
five  praftice;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  Jionour, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  queen  Anne  unexpededly,  and  without 
application,  created  him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  fc- 
curing  his  interefl  in  that  meafurc;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  (he  foon  after  created  him  a  judge,  or  one 
of  the  lords  of  fclfion.  From  this  time,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he  was  flyled  from  the  name 
of  his  eftatc.  Lord  Cullcn  ;  and  the  fame  good  quali- 
ties that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable  office, 
were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it ;  which 
he  continued  for  20  years  with  the  highelt  reputa- 
tion, when  a  period  was  put  to  his  lile  by  an  illnefs 
which  laded   but  three  days.     He  expired  without 

any  agony  on  March    i6th    1726 His  charader 

is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographia 
Britanuica  ;  where  ii  is  obfervcd,  among  other  re- 
marks to  his  honour,  "  That  as  an  advocate  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  biifinefs  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  fpared  no  pains,  he  would  ufe 
no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profeflion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to  ne- 
gleft  any  honell  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  refped  to  for- 
tune, though  he  was  modcft  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  pradicc,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  cliarities  were  very  con  lidcrable,  and  grew 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be- 
fides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many  points;  he  would  not 
fufFcr  a  jult  caufe  to  be  loft  through  a  client's  want  of 
money.  He  was  fuch  an  cneii.y  to  opprclllon,  that 
he  never  denied  his  afliftance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un- 
der it;  and  with  refped  to  the  clergy  of  all  profellions 
(in  Scotland,)  his  confcicncc  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
without  a  fee.  U  lien  his  merit  had  raifcd  him  to  the 
bench,  he  thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  his  condud  in  tiiat  high  ofHce ;  and  that  deep 
fenfcofhis  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him 
ftridly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  per- 
formance. Whenever  he  fat  as  Ijrd  ordinary;  the  pa- 
per of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftabliflied  for  knowledge  and  integrity, 
tjiere  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their 
own  prttenfions,  but  were  dciirous  of  bringing  them 
before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  fatis- 
ficd  with  his  decifion.  This  prevailed  more  efpecial- 
ly  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fentcnces  were 
reverfcd;  and  when  they  were,iiwas  commonly  owing 
to  himfelf:  for  if.upon  mature  reiiedion,or  upon  new 
reafonsotf'cred  at  the  re-hearing,he  law  any  jurt  ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  de- 
claring it;  tieing  ptrfu:ded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as 
well  as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  tofupport  opi- 
nion: and  his  condud  in  this  refped  had  a  right  cflcd; 
for  inftead  of  leffcning,  it  raifcd  his  reputation.  He 
would  uot,howcver,with  all  this  great  Hock  of  know- 


ledge,experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  inmattcrs  G 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  G 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  which  was  the  reafon 
that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  of  a  feat   in  tlie  judiciary  court 

In  his  private  charader  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
refpedable  in  his  public.  He  was  charitable  without 
oltcntation,  difintcrelled  in  his  friendlhips,  and  bene- 
ficent to  all  who  had  any  thing  10  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  ftridly  jull ;  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecics 
of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  wlio  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  difcrclion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  bulincfs  committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his 
own,  took  upon  herfclf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo- 
ney; and  to  prevent  his  poflponing,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecuritlcs  offered, Ihe  cau- 
fed  the  circuinftances  of  them  to  be  flatcd  in  the  form 
of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  He 
was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
didcd  to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwiihflandiug  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  bufincfs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 
attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  nevcrthclcfs 
found  lime  lo  wriie  various  treatifcs  on  very  different 
and  important  fibjeds  :  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  fcrviceable  to  the 
government:  others  of  a  moreextenllvc  nature, fuch  as 
his  ell'ays  on  law,  religion,  and  education, which  were 
dedicated  to  George  11.  when  prince  of  Wales  ;  by 
whole  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  exprelfions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed,  belides  thefc 
many  difcourfes  on  literary  fubjects,for  the  cxercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difcovery  of 
truth;  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modefty  were  not  communicated 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends." 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  Lincolndiirc,  no  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  neat  populous  town,  with  abun- 
dance of  very  good  inns  of  great  refjrt,  on  the  north 
road,  and  lituated  on  the  river  Withani.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  1 2  jufticcs  of  the  peace, 
a  recorder,  as  coroner,  an  efcheater,  i2  fccond-twclvc 
men,  who  are  of  the  common  council,  and  12  confta- 
bles  to  attend  the  court.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  ftone  fpire,  one  of  the  loftiefl  in  England,  be- 
ing 288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 
feems  toftand  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  fitu- 
ated  fo  low,  appears  to  a  very  great  difadvautagc. 
Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  where  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  charity- 
fchools.  On  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  frequent 
horfe-races. 

GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Landfdowne,  was 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years  :  but  at  the  age  of  13 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  ha- 
ving, before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  own  compolition  to  the  dutchefs  of  York  at  his 
college,  whea  flie  paid  a  vilit  to  the  Univerlity  of 
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ranulated  Cambridge.     In  1696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-gal- 

II        laiitf  was  aded  at  the  theatre-myal  in  Lincolns-inn- 

irajjho-    fields,   3s  liis  tragedy  c.ilicd  //^frc/c  f. (iff  was  in  the 

meter,    year  1698.     In  1702)16  trandated  into  Englilli  the 

— " jecoiid  Olyiith'ian  oj  Diniojlhaits.    He  was  nicmbtr  for 

the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  houfchold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council.  The  year  following  he  was  created 
baron  LanfJowne.  On  the  acccffionof  king  George  I. 
in  1714,  he  was  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  protefl  againfl  the  bills 
fur  attainting  lord  iJulingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  Hccntere.l  deeply  into  the  fchcme  for  raif- 
ing  an  infiirreeiion  in  the  well  of  England  ;  and  be- 
ing feizcd  as  a  fufpeclcd  perfon,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  coniinued  two  years.  In  1719,  he 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  againll  the  bill 
10  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he  with- 
drew to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almofl  ten  years. 
At  bis  return  in  1732,  he  publifhed  a  fine  edition  of 
his  works  in  2  vols  quarto,  lie  died  in  1735,  leaving 
no  male  illuc. 

Granville,  a  fca-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  the  title  to  an  Englifli  earl,  now  extinft. 
W.  Long.  I.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  j8. 

GRANULATED,  fomcthiug  that  has  undergone 
granulation.  See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  in  chcmillry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic fubltances  are  reduced  into  fmall grains, 
or  roLiiidilli  particles  ;  tlie  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combinatien  with  other  fubflances. — This  opera- 
tion is  very  funple  ;  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  llowly  into  a  velfel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a  broom. 
With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt  to  ex- 
plode with  great  violence  on  the  contact  of  water, 
Ionic  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  articleCHEMTSTR  y,  n"*  11 48. 
Lead  or  tin  maybe  granulated  bypouringthem  when 
melted  into  a  box;  the  internal  furface  of  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  llrongly 
Ihaken  till  the  lead  has  become  folid.  Metals  are  gra- 
nulated, bccaufe  their  duftility  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  being  pounded,  and  becaufc  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.     Secalfo  CuRRANxsand  Raisins. 

CRAi'F.-Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
Ihot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whofc  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapteil  tu  the  can- 
non. The  number  of  Ihot  in  a  grape  varies  according 
to  the  ferviceor  llze  of  theguns  :  in  fea-fcrvice  nine 
is  always  the  number;  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to 
any  number  or  fi/.e,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervicc  the 
bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofc  ufed 
by  land  arc  of  wood. 

Grapes,  in  the  manege, a  term  ufed  to  figaify  the 
arrells  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horfe's 
legs. 

GRAl'UOMETER,  a  mathematical   inftrument, 
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otherwife  called  a  ^iw/c/rc/if;  the  ufe  of  which  i;  t.i 
obfcrveany  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
inflrumentin  any  plane  (though  it  is  mofl  commonly  *  *'  ' 
horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  anu  to  find  how  many  de- 
grees itcont.iins.  Sec  Geometry, p. 674, prop. xi.&c. 
GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a  fort  of  fmall  an- 
chor, fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  com- 
monly ufed  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  fmall  velfel. 

Fire-CRAfPLisc,  an  inflrument  nearly  refcmbliug 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  conflruiition  of  its 
flukes,  whici:  are  furniflied  with  llrong  barbs  on 
their  points.  Th  l"c  machines  are  ufually  hxedon  the 
yard-arms  of  a  Ihip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver- 
fary  whom  Ihe  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however, 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  FiRE-Ships  for  the  purpofes 
defcribed  in  that  article. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  having 
fimple  leaves,  a  flem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
hufky  calyx  (called^/«/;/a^,aiid  the  feed  fingle.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley, &c.  are  properly  gralTcs,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given;  while  clover  and  lome 
other  fimilar  plants  arenotgraire5,though  fo  frequent- 
ly called  by  that  name. — Of  grafs,  the  leaves  are  food 
for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for  birds,  and  the  larger 
grain  chiefly  for  man.  And  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  na- 
ture has  fo  provided,  that  cattle  (in  grazing)  feldoiu 
cat  the  flower  intended  to  produce  feed,  unlefs  com- 
pelled by  hunger. 

For  the  culture  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  fee 
Agriculture,  n°  122.  i^  feq.;  and  for  that  of  the 
graffcs  commonly  fo  called,  fee  the  fame  article,  u*' 
I75j  ^  f"l-  and  the  references  below. 

Culmiferous  gralfcs  might  be  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral clalfcs  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to,  viz.  ift,  Thofc 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-Aalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying 
as  thefe  advance  towards  perfe(ftioii,and  becoming  to- 
tally withered  or  falling  off  entirely  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  (Iriflefl 
fenfe.  To  it  likewife  may  be  aliigned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dog's-tail  grafs,and  fine  bent-grafs.  2dly, Thofc 
whofc  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed- 
flalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu- 
lence  during  the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fefcue  and  poa  tribes  of  gralfcs,  whofe  leaves  areas 
green  and  lucculent  when  the  feeds  arc  ripe  and  the 
fiower-ftalks  fading,  as.at  any  other  time. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stillingflcet  *  remarks,  to  fee  •  y-^^^  „. 
how  long  mankind  have  negledcd  to  make  a  proper  ad-  Uting  /» 
v.intagc  of  plants  of  fuch  importance,  and  which,  in  N<2t.  Hill. 
almoil  tvcxY  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  cattle.  ^"^• 
The  farmer,  for  want  of  diftinguilhing  and  felefling 
gralFes  for  feed,  fills  his  paftures  either  with  weeds  or 
bad  or  improper  gralfes;  when,  by  making  3  righc 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  bell 
grafs,  and  in  the  greaicft  abundance  that  his  land  ad- 
mits of.     hi  prefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land  to  grafs,  what  does  he  do.'  he  either  takes 
liis  feedsindifcriminately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick, 
or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.     By  this 
means,bclidesa  certain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifli, 
which  mullncceirarily  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
ibat  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  nioill, 
O  3  where 
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Otifj.     where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.     This  is 

' >/— — '  facli  a  lluvcnly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 

think  could  not  poliibly  prevail  univcrlally  :  yet  this 
is  the  cal'e  as  to  all  grailcs  except  the  darncl-grafs,an  J 
what  is  knowiiia  fomc  tew  counties  by  the  name  of 
i\\c  Su£oikgrafs;  and  this  latter  inllante  is  owing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  (oil  ihaa  any  care  of  the  hulkiud- 
nian.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fcpa- 
rating  once  in  his  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs- feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 
them  I'eparately,  in  a  very  liitlc  time  He  would  have 
wherewithal  to  llock  his  farm  properl/,  according  to 
ihe  nature  of  each  foil,  and  niiglu  at  tiie  fame  ti;ne 
fpread  thelc  feeds  feparatcly  over  tlic  country,  by  fup- 
plying  tlie  fced-lhops.  The  nuiubcr  of  gralfcs  ht  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  arc  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ;  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a  talk,  and  how 
great  the  bcncrit,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firfl 
light.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
fhonld  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  b^ans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together  f  yet  how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  graffcs  ?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  I 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  .'  Vi'c 
know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarccly  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  fur  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  fafter  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnaeus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
lame  in  other  countries  ?  How  Ihall  we  know  till  we 
have  tried  i" 

Ab  the  generality  of  farmers  knowfcarce  any  of  the 
grafles  by  name,  and  as  without  fuch  knowledge  little 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  branch  ofhulbandry, 
we  have  on  Plate  CCXXIll.  given  tigures  of  ihofe 
lorts  which  have  been  recommended  as  the  moll 
profitable,  viz. 

\.  HordeuPi  murltium,  Rye-crass  vulgo.     [Rye- 

gr:iii  proprie  is  the  secalf.  villofum.  Perennial  darnel, 

'  lolliuiii  pcreiiiii-,  is  alfo,  in  fome  counties  of  England, 

improperly  called  ije-gmfi.'^    See   Agriculture, 

n"  179. 

2.  Fejluca  rubra.  Purple  Fescue-crass.  See 
Agriculture,  n°54. 

^.  Fcjli/ca  ovi/ia,  Sheeps  ditto.  Sec  Agricul- 
1  URE,  n°  56 — 58.  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable 
jrrafsof  all.  It  is  obferved  to  grow  and  thrive  on  lands 
of  .ill  quali.ies  and  in  all  fituations,  from  the  liricll  up- 
land pallurcs  to  the  very  moid  parts  of  meadows.  It 
does  not  part  with  its  feeds  till  fome  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  even  qiiite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickell 
and  elofeft  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  fends  up  but  few 
flower-ftalks  in  proportion  to  its  leaves.  It  flowers 
in  June,  andis  ripe  in  July. 

4.  Holcfis  Linutui,  Creeping  Soft-grass.  Sec 
Agriculture,  n°  59. 

5.  Ai'ip'.cttriis  biilbufus,  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass, 
*  EIT.iit  on  is  recommended  by  Dr  Andcrfon  f ,  as  promiling  on 
Af^ric'uUure,  fome  occaiions  to  afford  a  valuable  padure-grafs.  It 
*■«•            feems  chiefly,  heobfervcs,  to  delight  in  a  moifl  foil, 

anH  therefore  promiles  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow 
paflurc  grafs.  The  quality  that  firll  recommended  it 
to  his  notice,  was  the  unufual  tirnincfs  that  its  matted 


roots  gave  to  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  naturally  foft 
and  moiil,  in  which  it  grew;  which  feenicdto  prumifc  ^ 
that  it  migiit  be  of  uft  upon  fuch  foili,  chic.iy  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  much  poached  by  the  feet  of 
cattle  which  might  pa.iure  upon  thcin.  Molly  foils 
cfpccially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaching,  that  any 
thing  that  promifes  to  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  ii  dc- 
fcrves  »  be  attended  to, 

6.  Pdapratiiijii,  GkEAT  Meadow  grass,  fcems  to 
approach  in  many  refpecls  to  the  nature  of  the  pnrplc- 
fcfcuc;  only  that  its  leavcsare  broader,  and  nomcarUi 
long;  being  only  about  a  fuoi  or  16  inches  at  their 
greaieft  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  fccd-Ualks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  J,ffccts 
chieriy  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  moft  good  pallurts.  It  is  very  retentive  of 
its  feeds,  and  may  tlicrelort  be  fuffcred  to  remain  till 
the  llalks  are  quite  dry.  it  blolfoms  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  it  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

7.  Poa  comprelfa,  Creeping  Mkadowcrass,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  moll  valuable 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  luc- 
culcnt,of  a  dark  Saxon-grtencolour;  and  grow  fo  clofc 
upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  richell  pile  of  paf- 
ture-grafs.  The  tiower-Ualks,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
appear  in  fuflicient  quaniities;  but  the  growth  of  tliefc 
docs  not  prevent  the  growth  ot  the  leaves,  both  advan- 
cing together  during  the  whole  fummer;  and  when  the 
Aalksfade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  arc  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  th« 
common  meadow-grafs, />e<t /r/t;/<?//j;  and  therefore  it 
better  defcrvcs  to  be  cultivated. 

%.AHthoxaiuhuinodorat!itn,Vi.v^\nh\.  GRASS,  grows 
very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  and  likewife  on  fou;iJ 
rich  meadow-land.  It  is  one  of  the  carliell  graffcs  we 
have  ;  and  from  its  being  found  on  fuch  kinds  of  pjf- 
tures  as  fheep  arc  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  a  good  grafs  for 
fheep-pailures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  hay.  In 
one  rcipect,  it  is  very  eafy  to  gather,  as  it  Ihcds  its 
feeds  upon  tiie  leall  rubbing.  A  corrcfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  dillicalty  that  oc- 
curs in  collecfing  thcm,owing  to  its  being  furrounded 
wjth  taller  gralFcs  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be- 
ing almoll  hid  among  them.  If  it  be  not  carefully 
watched  wlien  nearly  ripe,  he  obfervcs,  and  gathered 
wriihin  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to  m-uurity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loll.  The  twilled  elaliic  awns, 
which  adhere  to  thcfecd,  lift  them  cut  of  their  recep- 
tacles with  the  leall  motion  from  the  wind, even  while 
the  llraw  and  ear  remain  quite  erecfl.  It  is  found  molUy 
in  the  moill  parts  of  meadows  ;  very  little  of  iton  dry 
paflures.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  iMay,  and 
is  ripe  about  the  n-.iddlc  of  June. 

^.Cyiiofuru I crijintu! ,  Crested  Dog's-taIl  Grass. 
Mr  Siillingflcct  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  for 
parks,  from  his  having  known  one, where  it  abounds, 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  vcuifon.  He  recommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  Ihcep  ;  the  befl 
mutton  he  ever  taflcd,  next  to  that  which  comes  from 
hill.s  where  the  purple  and  flieeps  fefcue,  the  fine  bent 
and  the  filver  hairgraffes  abound,  having  been  from 
Iheep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils  :  but  unlcfs  fwept 
over  with  ilic  fey  the,  its  flow  ering-flems  will  look. 

brown  > 
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brown  ;  which  is  ihe  cafe  of  all  grades  which  are  nor 
fed  on  by  variciy  of  animals.  For  that  ionic  animals 
will  eat  ihe  tiowcriiig-llems  is  evident  by  coniinons, 
where  fcarccly  any  parts  of  gralfes  appear  but  the  ra- 
dical leaves.  This  grafs  is  laid  to  be  ihc  cadclt  of  the 
whole  groiipc  to  collect  a  quantity  of  feed  from.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

lo.  Stipa  feniiata,  Cock's-tail  or  Feather 
Grass. 

H.  jigrojiitcapitlarii,  Fine  Bent,  is  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Siillingrieet,  from  hish.iving  always  found 
it  in  great  plenty  on  the  belt  lliecp  p.illures,  in  the 
different  counties  of  England  that  arc  remarkable  for 
good  mutton.  1  his  gral's  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed 
tlie  latclL  of  them  all.  It  feenis  to  be  lolt  the  former 
part  ot  tile  year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the 
autumn,  it  appears  to  be  fond  of  inoilt  ground.  It 
retains  its  feed  till  full  ripe  ;  fiowcrs  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  ^ugull. 

12.    Arma  fiixiioj'a,    MOUNTAIN  HaIR. 

13. caijofhilica,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  two  gralfes  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

14.  t'ejtiica  finitiitis,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece 
publiihed  in  the  Amoenitates  Acadcmicae,  vol.  5.  i\\- 
in\cd  Plant. c  E feu  It  ntx,  we  are  informed,  th.it '<  the 
feeds  of  this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  lU  Foland,  and 
from  thence  carriedinto  Germany ;  and  fomctimcsinto 
Sweden,  and  foU  under  the  nauic  o{  iiiaiiiia  feeds, 
Thefe  are  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nourilhiiig  quality  and  agreeable  taiie. 
It  is  wonderful  (adds  tlic  author),  that  ainoilgft  us 
thefe  Iceds  have  hitherto  been  neglected, lince  thty  are 
fo  calily  collected  and  cleanftd."  There  is  a  clammi- 
ncfs  on  the  earof  the  Hote-fefcue,  when  the  feeds  arc 
ripe,  that  taltes  like  honey  ;  and  for  thisreafon  per- 
haps they  are  called  jnaimu  feeds. 

Linnaeus  [Flor.  Senc.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran 
of  this  grafs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  if 
kept  from  drinking  for  foinc  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation by  Mr  Stillingfiect.  "  Mr  Dean,  a  very  fca- 
lible  farmer  at  Rufcomb,  Berklhirc,  allured  me  that  a 
field,  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy, 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  grals,  that  maintained  hvc 
farm-horfcs  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harvelt,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at 
mydelirc,  brouglu  me  fome  of  ilic  grals,  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  llote-fefcue  with  a  mixture  of  the  niarlh- 
bcnt  ;  whether  tliislaft  contributes  much  towards  fur- 
nilhing  fo  good  palturc  for  horfes,  1  cannot  fay. 
They  both  throw  out  rooots  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks, 
and  thcrelore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  In 
the  index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray's  Synop- 
fis,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs  under  the  name  of 
graweu  cau:nuv:fufinuiii  ioiigiJfu/ni?/i,  growing  not  far 
from  S  tlilbury,  24  feet  long.  This  muft  by  its  length 
be  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  llalk  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfliirc  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va- 
luable, that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  in  formed  by  feveralperlons.  Thefe  circum- 
flaiices  incline  me  think  it  ra-jll  be  the  rto;c-fcfcuc  j 
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but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  mnft  dcferve  to     Gnfi. 
be  inquired  after."  ' ^ ' 

I  5.  Aioptcurus pralenfis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Lin- 
noeus  fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  low  on  grounds 
that  have  bt  en  drained Mr  btillingfieet  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  bell  hay  which  comes  to  London  is  iVoni 
the  meadows  where  this  grafs  abounds,  h  is  fcarcc  in 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  Hcrefordlhire, 
Berkfliire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  al- 
moitaiy  time  of  the  year  from  hayricks,  asitdoesn»t 
Ihed  its  feeds  without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but 
few  gralles.  It  is  auiongU  the  mod  grateful  of  all 
gralfes  to  cattle.    It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 

16. -/'orfd/;«tta,  Annual  Meatow  Grass.  '•  This 
grals  (fays  Mr  SiillingHcet)  makes  the  finelt  of  turts. 
It  grows  L\cry  where  by  way  lides,  and  on  rich  found 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  ihc  Suffolk  graft. 
I  have  fcen  whole  fields  of  it  in  Higli  Suttulk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  gralfes  ;  and  as  lome  of  the  bell 
falt-hutter  we  have  in  London  comes  from  that  coun- 
ty, it  is  moll  likely  to  be  the  bed  grafs  for  the  dairy. 
1  have  feen  a  wi.olc  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with  this 
grafs;  but  whether  it  affords  good  vcnifou,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  I  Ihould  ra- 
ther think  not,  and  that  the  beft  palturc  for  ihcepis  al- 
fo  the  belf  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I  re- 
marked on  Malvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  rela- 
tion to  this  grafs.  A  walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  water  drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could  not 
find  one  fingle  plant  of  it  belides  in  any  part  ot  the 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread- 
ing, which  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  tiouridi  v 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  tiiat  rolling  mullbe  very  fer- 
viccable  to  it.  It  has  been  objecfed,  that  this  grafs  is 
not  free  from  hmts,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  How- 
ering-flems.  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  moll  certainly  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  thcni.  But  the 
flowers  and  flems  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  ihofe 
of  otner  gralfes  ;  and  being  much  lliorier,  they  do 
not  cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much  ;  and  liicreforc 
this  grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mow- 
ing, than  any  other  whatever  that  I  know  of." — The 
feeds  of  this  fpecicsdrop  ott  before  they  are  dry,  and, 
to  appearance,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utinoftcare 
is  therefore  necelfary  ingathering  the  blades,  without 
which,  very  fcwof  the  feeds  will  be  faved.  It  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  April,  to  folate,  it  is  believed,  as 
the  end  of  October  ,  but  mollly  difappears  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer.  It  grows  in  aay  foil  and  iitua- 
tion,  but  rather  affcds  the  ihade. 

1 7.  A  new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agmfiis  cor- 
nucopia) was  fome  time  ago  much  advertiied  and  ex- 
tolled, as  poifelling  the  moll  wonderful  qualities,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  oi  L.  63 
the  bulh-il.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all 
anfwered  cxpeclation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Ur  Anderfon  in  his  new  publication  f,  that  4.  »-»  r 
"it  has  up..n  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  no- i  ",  p  ^g 
thing.  Of  the  feeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germi- 
nated :  but  enow  of  plants  made  thiir  appearance,  to 
afcertain,  that  the  gnifs,  in  rcfpect  of  quality,  is  a- 
niong  the  poorefl  of  the  tribe  ;  and  that  it  is  an  an- 
««rf/ plant,  and  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  farmer." 

Cmss- 
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CR4SS-lValks  arc  made,  for  the  mod  pait,  noc  by 
fowinggialsfccJsjbiuliy  hying  turfs  j  and  indeed  the 
turf's  (Voma  (inc common  ordowii  arcmucli  picl'trablc 
tofowngrafs:  but  if  walks  or  plais  arc  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  bcft  way  is  to  procure  tbc  feed  from  tliofc 
pallures  where  tlic  grafs  is  naturally  f\nt  and  clear  ; 
or  elfc  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  bcnty 
grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarccevcr  look 
haiidfome. 

In  order  to  fow  grafs  walks,  the  ground  nuift  be  firft 
dug ;  and  when  it  has  been  dreffed  and  laid  even,  it 
mull  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  and 
Hones  taken  off,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould. 

Thisbcingdone,  thcfeedisto  be  fown  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  clofc  and  fliort  ;  it  mull  then  be 
raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  tiie  weather 
Ihould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  a- 
way.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obfcrved,  that  where  grafs 
is  fown  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
Ihould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil 
or  Dutch  clover  fown  with  it ;  for  this  will  make  aline 
turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  grafs,  and  will 
continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  grafs- 
tribc. 

Inordcrtokcepgrafs-platsor  walks  handfome,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frclh  feed  over 
any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grafs 
is  dead  :  but  nothing  improves  grafs  fo  much  as  mow- 
ing and  conftant  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  prac- 
tice to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf, 
either  with  faud  or  very  poor  earth  :  the  defign  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  grow- 
ing too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich 
ground  :  but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  mid- 
dling, or  but  f  oor  ;  for  when  this  is  praiflifcd  in  fuch 
places,  the  grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch 
ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds :  and  when 
it  is  designed  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a 
drelTiiig  ihould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either 
of  very  rotten  dung,  aQics,  or,  where  it  can  be  calily 
procured,  very  rotten  tan  ;  but  thefe  drelungs  fhould 
be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  walh 
them  into  the  ground,  oiherwifc  they  will  occalion  the 
grafs  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  thefummer  begins. 

When  grafs  is  fodreiled,  and  well  rolled  and  mow- 
ed, it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years  ;  but 
where  it  is  not  drclfcd,  orfed  with  (hecp,  it  will  rarely 
continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASSHOPl^ER,  in  zoology,  a  fpccies  of  gryl- 
lus.     SeeGRYLi.  us. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy  ; 
and  taught  phyfic  with  reputation  at  Padua  :  but  ha- 
ving embraced  ihe  Protellant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland;  where  he  was  made  profeffbr  of  phyfic. 
He  died  at  Bafd  in  1568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feveral 
curious  works  in  Latin  ;  amongft  which  are,  i.  The 
manner  of  preferviiig  and  improving  the  memory. 
2.  Ofpreferving  in  health  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
magillraics,  and  fludious  perfons,  &c. 

GRATES  lur  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of  iron 


placed  at  fmall  diftanccs  from  one  another,  fo  that  the 
airmay  have  fufiicieiU  acccfsto  tlic  fuel,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  alhes,  which  would  choke  the  tire, 
may  be  prevented^ — Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tlic  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  Ixirn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  pratlifcd  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfc,  and  the  family  (it  all  around  it.  Their 
fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  flone, 
deprelfed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  allies.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  ihc 
addition  of  a  bank  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire- 
pan, railed  upon  low  fupporters,  and  lilted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  rirll  century,  and  among  the  Wellh  in 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  firrt 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  fatlier  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  fucceedcd  him  in  367  ;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  modefly,  cha- 
ftity,  and  zeal  againll  heretics.  He  allbciatcd  Thco- 
dolius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Aufonius  to  the  confulatc.  He  made  a  great  llaugh- 
ter  of  the  Germans  at  Strafburg  *,  and  hence  was  fur- 
named  Alivianri'uus.  He  was  the  firfl  emperor  who 
refufed  the  tide  of  Ponttfcx  Maxhmu,  upon  the  fcorc 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  alfainnated  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  was  born  at  Chiull,  and  employed  near  twen- 
ty four  years  in  compofing  a  work,  intitled  Dccr;- 
tittn, or Cincordantia D'tJ'iOrdant'iinn Canonuvi,  becaufe 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
feenied  contradictory  to  each  other.  This  work  he 
publilhed  in  1151.  As  he  is  frequently  niillakcn,  ia 
taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  pallage  of  one 
father,  for  another,  andhas  often  cited  falfe  decretals, 
feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  correct  his  faults; 
and  chiefly  Anthony  Augufliirc,  inhisexcellent  work, 
intitled,  De  emtudatione  Cratiaiii.  To  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  excrcifedin  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  fliip,  are  fmall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  lattice  or  prifon 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main- 
mafl  and  fore-mall,  ferving  for  a  defence  in  a  clofe 
fight,  and  alfo  for  the  coolncfs,  light,  and  conveni- 
ency  of  the  ihip's  company. 

GRATIOLA,  HEDGE  hyssop:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  irregular  ;  there  are  two  bar- 
ren ftamina  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  ;  the  calyx  has 
leven  leaves,  with  the  two  exterior  ones  patulous. 
There  are  four  fpecics  ;  the  mofl  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  hedge-hyffop. 
This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a  thick,  fielhy,  fi- 
brous, creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  lituation.  From 
this  arile  feveral  upright  fquare  ffalks,  garnilhed  with 
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Gratiola,   narrow  fpear-fliaped  leaves,    placed   oppofite.     The 
-ratitude.  flowers  arc  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  (talks  at  each 

— " joint  ;  they  are  flia^ed  like  thofc  of  the  fox-glove,  but 

are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  ycllowilh  colour. — This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ;  to  aiifwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  nfcd  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  but  was  never  much  prefcribed  by  the 
phylicians,  and  at  lall  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late 
however,  it  has  been  the  ful  jed  of  a  diflcrtation  by 
Dr  James  Koltrzewlki  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland  ;  who 
gives  fomc  remarkable  accounts  of  its  cftefts  in  ma- 
nia andoblUnate  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow- 
der, or  in  cxtra(it,  to  ihe  quantity  of  hall  a  drachm 
of  the  firft,  and  a  whole  lirachm  of  the  fecond,  at 
each  dofe.  Fioni  the  cafes  related  in  his  dilfcrtaiion, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclulions  :  i.  The 
gratiola  nuy  be  given  with  f.itcty  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  alldifordcrs  proceeding  from 
a  fupera'jundance  of  fcrum  in  the  fluids,  it  appears 
to  be  a  mod  effedual  remedy.  3.  In  conlcquencc  of 
this,  it  is  had  recourfc  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  (late  of  the 
fyllem.  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit- 
ing,fweat,  and  urine  ;  and  is  therefore  much  fuperior 
to  any  of  iheufual  cvacuatingmedicines,  nioft  of  which 
prove  only  aftive  in  promoting  one  of  thefc  difchar- 
ges  at  once.  5.  The  mod  obltinate  cafes  of  gonor- 
rhcea,  fluor  albus,  and  venereal  ulcers,  are  cured  by 

the  powder In  fome  inflances  it  has  induced  faliva- 

tion  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  to 
produce  that  ctteft,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 
6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extract, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  of  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATITUDE,  in  ethics,  a  virtue  difpofing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowledgment 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difcourage  voluntary  beneficence  ;  hence  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  confideraiion  of  pub- 
lic importance.  A  fecond  reafon  for  cultivating  in 
ourfelvcs  that  temper  is  :  That  the  fame  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  human  bene- 
faftor,  is  capable  of  being  affefted  by  the  divine  good- 
ncfs,  and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  af- 
fedion,  a  fource  of  the  pureA  and  moft  exalted  virtue. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  fublimell  gratitude.  It  is  a 
miftakc  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures  ;  for  every  precept,  which 
commands  us  'to  love  God  becaufe  he  firfl  loved  us,' 
prefuppofcs  the  principle  of  gratitude,  anddiredsit  to 
its  proper  object. 

It  is  impoliible  to  particularize  the  feveral  exprcf- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  charader  and 
fituation  of  thebenefaflor,  and  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  pcrfon  obliged  ;  for  this  variety  admits  of  no 
bounds.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  on  one  part 
gratitude  can  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
and  what  by  confequence  he  is  prcvioully  obliged  not 
to  do  :  On  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total  want  of 
every  generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which  the  con- 
ferring of  benefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 
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tiiofe  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  diihoned  Oratitsde. 
compliances.  ^^~^ 

The  following  pleafing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extraded  from  Hackwel's  Afal.  1.  14.  c.  10.  p.  436. 
— Francis  Krefcobald,  a  Klorcniine  merchant  dclccnd- 
ed  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  wh'ch  he  was  liberal  handed  10  all  in  ne- 
cellity  i  wnich  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himftlf,  a  young  ftranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity,  bignior  Frcfcobald,  feeing  fomethingin 
his  countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his 
tattered  clothes  ;  and  compaflionating  his  circuniflan- 
ces,  alked  him  "  What  he  was, andol  what  country  ?" 
'•  1  am  (anfwered  the  young  man)  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father- 
in-law  is  a  poor  Iheer-man.  I  left  my  country  to  feck 
my  fortune  ;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  fi.otnian, 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonct  after  him."  Frcf- 
cobald commiferaiing  his  neceffitits,  and  having  a 
particular  relptft  for  the  Englifli  nation,  clothed  hiin 
genteelly  ;  took  him  into  his  houfe  till  he  had  recover- 
ed Arength  by  better  diet  ;  and,  at  his  taking  leave, 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horfc,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  exprellcd  bis  thank- 
fulnefs  in  a  very  fenfible manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ;  where,  being  arrived,  he  was  pre- 
ferred into  the  fervicc  of  Cardinal  Woolfey.  After 
the  Cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himfclf  ib  effeclu- 
ally  into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that  hisma- 
jcAy  made  him  a  baron,  vifcount,  earl  of  Ellex,  and 
at  laA  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  In 
the  mean  time,  Signior  Frcfcobald,  by  repeated  lolles 
at  fea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  call- 
ing to  mind  (without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell), 
that  fome  Englilh  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  i;i 
the  fumof  i5,coo  ducais,  became  to  London  to  pro- 
cure payment.  Travelling  in  purfuit  of  this  affair,  he 
fortunately  met  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  court  ;  who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame 
gentleman  that  had  done  him  fuch  great  kindnefs  in 
Italy,  he  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  alked  him.  If  he  was  not  Signior 
Francis  Frcfcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  ?  "  Yes, 
Sir  (faid  he),  and  your  moft  humble  fervant."  "  My 
fervant !  (faid  the  Chancellor)  No  ;  you  arc  my  fpe- 
cial  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  greatnefs,  and,  as  fuch,  I  receive 
you ;  and,  fince  the  affairs  of  my  fovcreign  will  not  now 
permit  a  longer  conference,  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me 
this  day  with  your  company  at  my  houfe  to  dinner  with 
me."  Signior  Frcfcobald  wris  furprifcd  and  aAonilhed 
with  admiration  who  this  great  man  fhould  be  that 
acknowledged  fuch  obligations,  and  fo  paffionately 
exprcflcd  a  kindnefs  for  him  :  but,  contcmplaiing  a 
while  his  voice,  his  mein,  and  carriage  ;  he  concludes 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence; 
and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  houfe, 
and  attended  his  coming.  His  lordlhip  came  foon 
after  ;  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand, 
turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  noblemen 
in  his  company,  faying,  "  Don't  your  lordfliips  won- 
der that  1  am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  ?  This  is 
he  who  lirfl  contributed  to  my  advancement."    He 
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Cratitii(!«.  then  tolJ  them  the  whole  flory  ;  and,  holding  him  ftill 
*  ^'  '  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  j>la- 
ccd  liimnext  himrdfat  table.  The  eonipaiiy  being 
gone,  the  Chancellor  made  life  of  this  op;>oriuuity  to 
know  what  affair  had  brought  him  into  Kngland.  Frc- 
fcobald  in  a  few  words  gave  jiim  the  true  Hate  of  his 
circumllancts:  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  "lam 
forry  for  your  misfortunes,  and  I  will  make  them  as 
oafy  to  yon  as  I  can  ;  but,  becaiil'e  men  ought  to  b<  jull 
before  they  are  kind,  it  is  tit  I  flunild  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  you."  Then  leading  him  into  hisclofct,  he  lock- 
ed the  door;  and  opening  a  coffer,  firfl  lookout  i6 
ducats,  delivering  thtni  to  Frefcobald,  and  faid,  "  My 
friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence,  with 
ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  appurel,  and  ten  more 
you  paid  for  my  horfe  ;  but  conridering  you  are  a  mer- 
chant, and  niifht  have  made  fomc  advantage  by  this 
money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  thcfe  four  bags,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  400  lincats,  and  enjoy  them  as 
the  free  gift  of  your  friend."  Thefe  the  modeliy  of 
Frefcobald  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other  forced 
ihem  upon  him.  He  next  caufed  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  funis  they  owed  : 
which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  his  fcrvants, 
with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to 
pay  him  in  i  j  days  under  tlie  penalty  of  his  difplea- 
fure;  and  the  fervant  fo  well  difchargcd  his  duty,  that 
in  a  fliort  time  the  entire  fum  was  paid.  All  this  time 
Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  Chancellor's  houfe, 
where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  merits, 
with  repeated  perfualions  for  his  continuance  in  Eng- 
jand,  and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for 
four  years  if  he  would  trade  here  :  but  he  defired  to 
return  to  Florence,  w-hich  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
favours  from  the  Lord  Cromwell. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  grateful  remorfe,  which  fome- 
timcs  has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  the  moft  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  An- 
drews, who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  inflance  in 

•  the  following  anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite 

one  with  the  late  Dr  Campbell.  "  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  an  aftor,  celebrated  for  mimicry, 
was  to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  take 
off  the  perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  fingularly  auk- 
ward  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who 
was  intended  to  be  introduced  on  the  ftage  in  a  laugh- 
able charadler,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  Fojfilc,  in  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage).  The  mimic  dreffed  himfelf  as 
a  country  man,  and  waited  on  the  Doiflor  with  along 
catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  faid  attended  on  his 
wife.  The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  dif- 
eafes  and  pains  of  the  mofl  oppalite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.  For,  fmce 
the  aftor's  greatell  wilh  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward 
in  his  company  as  long  as  pofllble,  that  he  might 
make  the  more  obfervations  on  his  geftures,  he  loaded 
his  poor  imaginary  fpoufe  with  every  infirmity  which 
had  any  probable  chance  of  prolonging  theinterview. 
At  length,  being  become  completely  niafler  of  his  er- 
rand, he  drew  from  his  purfe  a  guinea,  and,  with  a 
fcrape,  made  an  uncouth  olferof  it.  'Put  up  thy  money, 
poor  fellow'  (cried  theDoflor);  'thouhaft  needof  all 
thy  cafli  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  fuch  a  bundle 
of  difeafes  tied  to  thy  back.'  The  aftor  returned  to 
his  employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  converfation. 


with  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyfician's  charaflcr, 
that  the  autlior  fcreamcd  with  ;.pprobation.  His  rap- 
tures were  fooii  checked  ;  for  the  mimic  told  him, 
with  the  emphafis  of  fcnf.bility,  that  he  would  fooner 
die  than  proflitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering  fucli 
genuine  humanity  a  public  laughing  (lock.  The  play- 
er's name  was  Griffin." 

GRATZ,  a  handfomc  firong  town  of  Ciermnny, 
and  capit.il  of  Styria,  with  a  caftle  feated  on  a  rock, 
and  an  univerfity.  The  Jcfuits  have  a  college  here  ; 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfoine  palaces, 
and  a  fine  arfenal.  The  caftle  flands  on  a  very  lofiy 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprefs-dowager  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire hither  during  tlic  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Mucr,  in  E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 

47.4- 

GRATIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  cotemporary  with  Ovid, 
the  author  of  a  poem  intillcd  C^ncgctiam,  or  the 
Mav.ntr  uf  hunting  'vith  dogs  -,  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  accent  oppofite 
to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreflcd  thus  ('); 
and  fliows,  that  the  voice  is  to  be  deprcflxd,  and  the 
fyllable  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  low 
deep  tone. 

Grave,  inmufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is  in 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  ftring, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  fniallerthe 
acuter.  Notes  are  fuppofcd  to  be  the  more  grave,  in 
proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  arc  lefs  quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
floweft  nievemenr. 

Grave  isalfoufed  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  de- 
fund  is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  with  inflances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in  towns.  Frequent  mention  is  rftade  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  beobferved 
with  refpei5l  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a  law 
that  every  perfon  who  built  an  houfe  Ihould  provide  a 
burial  ground.  Men  whohaddiflinguidied  themfelves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  moft 
general  cuftom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  12  tables  to  bury  or  to  burn 
the  dead  in  the  city  ;  but  forae  we  find  had  their  fe- 
pulchres  in  Rome,  though  they  paid  a  fine  for  the  in- 
dulgence. 

Grave,  a  very  flrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Macfe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51. 
46. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gardening,  a  con- 
geries of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ftiff  loam, 
makes  lading  and  elegant  gravel-walks  ;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  Britifli  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoinedto 
that  article  ;  and  fee  Alkali,  n"^  I7' 

CKAi'Ei.JValks.  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  bot- 
tom fliould  be  laid  with  lime-rubbilh,  large  flint-ilones, 

or 
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GriTcl  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
II  to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
Grave-  thegravcl  is  to  be  Uid  lixor  eight  inches  thick.  Tliis 
f*"^^^-(bould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  tlic  middle,  by  which 
~^'  ^  means  the  larger  Hones  will  run  off  to  tkc  fides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ;  fur  the  gravel  fliould  never  be 
fcreened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thcfc  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneafy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feel  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that 
a  walk  of  20  feet  wide  Ihould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  ihan  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  fliould  be  raked,  and 
the  lari^e  flones  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole 
fliould  be  rolled  both  length  wife  and  croflwifc  ;  and  the 
pcrfon  who  draws  the  roller  fhould  wear  flioes  with 
dat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes  ;  becaufe  holes 
made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  ealily  remedied.  The 
walks  fliould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in 
very  hard  fliowers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fonie  loam  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds;  and  when  gravel  is  na- 
turally very  harih  and  fliarp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  loam  to  it.  The  bcfl  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  arc  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  are  neverafterwardsinjured  cither 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefc  arc  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu- 
larly fliaped  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
their  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVELINES,  a  very  ftrong  fea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlandsin  French  Flanders,  with  a  caftle  and 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  feated  in  a  marfliy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fca, in  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat. 
50.  59. 

GRAVELLY  lanp,  orsoiL,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi- 
Iture  ;  and  the  more  Honey  fuch  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVENAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  8.  1  J.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fliadcs,  are  cut  in 
copper,  &c.     See  Engra  viNc. 

GRAVKSANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland,  in 
1 688.  He  AuJied  the  civil  law  at  Lcyden,  but  mathe- 
matical learning  was  his  favourite  amufeincnL.  When 
he  had  taken  his  doiftor's  degree  in  1707,  he  fettled  at 
the  Hague,  and  praclifed  at  the  bar,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned  men  ; 
with  a  fociety  of  whom,  he  publKhed  a  periodical  re- 
view \nih\cd  I.e  Jonnia/  Litur.tire,  which  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  from  the  year  171  3  to  the 
year  i  722,  when  he  died.  The  mofl  confidcrablc  of 
his  works  are,  "  A  treatife  on  perfpetJlive  :  An  in- 
trodudion  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  or  a  treatife 
on  the  elements  of  phy  lies  confirmed  by  experiments; 
A  treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the  ufe  of 
young  ftudcnts  ;"  and  "  A  courfc  of  logic  and  mc- 
Voi.  VIII. 


taphyfics."    He  had  intended  to  have  prefented  the  Onrerfiti. 
public  with  a  fyftcm  cf  morality,  but  his  death  pre-    Grjvin». 
vented  the  execution.     The  miniftersof  the  republic         >.— ^ 
confulted  him  on  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  were 
requifite  ;  and  his  (kill  in  calculation  was  often  offer- 
vice  to  them  ;  as  was  his  addrcfs  in  decyphering,  for 
deteding  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 
As  profclTor  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy  at  Lcyden, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more 
fucccfs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fi- 
tuatedon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  23  miles 
from  London  ;  and  has  a  bloekhoufc  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  fliips  and  river,  dircftly 
oppofiie  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Ellex.  The  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  cempcnfate  which,  the 
king,  at  the  requeftof  the  abbot  of  St  Mary  le-Grace 
of  Tower-hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  manor  there 
called  Parrocks,  verted  it  and  Milton  with  the  folc 
privilege  of  carrying  paflengers  by  water  from  hence 
to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  iare,  or  2d.  a  head  ;  which 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  now  the  fare  ig 
9d.  a  head  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  is.  in  the  wherry. 
The  former  rauft  not  take  in  above  40  palTengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.  Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land- 
ing of  people  from  London,  &c.  to  carry  them  to  Ro- 
chefter,  at  is.  6d.  each.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portntvi  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravefend  and  Milton  :  And,  as  Gravefend  is  the  place 
where  moflpalTengersthroughKent  from  foreign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  fhow 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom, order- 
ed the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambafladors  and  eminent  Hrangcrs  here  ia 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water  ;  or  if  they  choofc  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfcback  on  Black- 
heath  in  their  livery-gowns.  The  towns  for  feveral 
miles  roundarefupplicdfrom  hence  with  garden  fluffs; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afparagus  of  Gravefend  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Batterfea.  All  outward-bound  fliips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  vifited  by  the 
cuflom-houfe  officers  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  a  centinel 
at  the  block-houfe  fires  a  mulket :  but  the  homcward- 
bonnd  all  pafs  by  without  notice,  unlefs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  board,  if  they  are  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provilions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  feamen,  who  are  all  in  a  hurry. 
The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  1727,  ioool. 
Was  granted  by  the  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding 
its  church,  as  one  of  the  JO  new  ones.  In  1624,  one 
Mr  Pinnock  gave  21  dwelling-houfes  here,  belidesone 
for  a  m.»ftcr-weaver,  to  employ  the  poor  ;  and  here  is 
a  charity-fchool  for  24  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and 
cloathed.  The  town-houfc  was  crcded  in  1764  ;  and 
in  1772  an  ad  of  parliament  empowered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pave  and  light  iheir  ftrcets. 

GRAVlNA,a  townof  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  Terra  di  Bori,  with  a  bifliop's  ftc,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.     E.Long.  17.  N    Lat.  41. 

Gravina  (John   Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar, 

and  illullrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in 

P  1664. 
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1664.  He  was  prolclTor  of  the  canon  law  in  the  col- 
lege of  Sapienzi  at  Rome;  and  though  many  foreign 
iinivcrlities  made  propofals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he 
never  quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  1718.  His 
works  are  both  curious  and  ufcful ;  the  grcateft  of 
them  is  De  ortii  el  progre^u  Jitrii  Chilis.  Acolledion 
of  his  works  was  printed  in  410  at  Leiplic  in  1737, 
•with  the  notes  of  Alafcovius. 

Gbavina  (Peter),  an  Italian  poet,  much  cfteemcd 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Profper  Colonna. 
He  v.Totc,  in  a  pure  Roman  flylc,  Difcourfcs  on  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Belles  Lcttrcs,  as 
well  as  Poems.     He  died  in  1527. 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  fomc- 
times  diflingujflied  itoni  gravity  .  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  vvhereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi- 
nilhcd  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Neivtonias  Phi- 

lofophy . 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
moft  commonly  ufed  fynonynioiilly),  iignifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  prefled  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  effed  of  that  force  ; 
in  which  lad  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  iignification 
with  weight  or  hsaz'incfs. 

Concarning  gravity  in  the  firfl  fenfe  of  the  word, 
ox  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofophers,  and  among  the  reft  Sir 
Ifaac  Ncsvton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  tirft 
of  all  fecond  caufes  ;  an  incorporeal  or  fpiritual  fub- 
(lance,  which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way 
than  by  its  cffeJls  ;  an  univerfal  properly  of  matter, 
&c.  Others  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation  by  the  aftion  of  a  very  fubiile  ethcrial 
fluid  ;  and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter 
part  of  hib  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He 
hath  even  given  a  conjedurc  concerning  the  matter 
in  which  this  fluid  might  occaiion  thefe  phenomena. 
But  for  a  full  account  of  the  difcoveries  of  this  great 
philofopher  concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
coiijei5lurfsniadebyhimandother»conctrniiigitscaufe, 
the  various  objeftions  that  have  been  made  to  his  doc- 
trine, and  the  ftatc  of  the  difpute  at  prefcnt,  fee  the 
articles  A^£»f7'0.v//4^  f/j//6/o/>/y  Astronomy,  Atmos- 
phere, Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  At- 
traction,Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. 

Specific  CR.-IVITI-,  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exaft  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  witha 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is  called  'mfpccific 
gravity.     Sec  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  ( [ohn),  author  of  a  curious  and  cele- 
brated book,  iniitlcd.  Natural  and  Political  Obferva- 
lions  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  He  was  a  ha- 
berdaftier  of  fmall  wares  ;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  was  educated  a  puritan  ;  afterwards  profelTed  him- 
felf a  So(iiiian  ;  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de- 
clared himfelf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  a  men  ber  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1674. 

GRAY,  otGrey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
iwoextremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  n°  8, 
9,  10    and  Dyeing,  n<>82,  and  90. 

In  the  manege  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays ; 
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as  the  branded  or  blackened  grey,  which  has  fpots  Gray, 
quite  black  difpcrfed  here  and  there,  Tlie  dappled  *•  ^-v— 
gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  light  or  filver  gray,  wherein  there 
is  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron 
gray,  which  has  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  white.  And 
the  brownifli  or  fandy-colourcd  gray,  where  there  are 
bay-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
and  capital  of  the  bailivvick  of  Amont.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  fcatcd  on  the  river  Saone,  in  E.  in  Long.  5. 
41.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Gray  (Lady  jane).  See  Grey. 
Gray  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englifli  poet,  wasthe 
youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  a  reputable  citizen 
of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornhill  in  1 716.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  coniraded  a  fricndlliip 
with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard  Weft 
fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  Weft  and 
Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar;  but  the  for- 
mer died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted  from 
that  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  Wal- 
pole in  his  travels;  which  he  accepted  without  any  de- 
termined plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray's 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  ISIr  Weft  and 
to  his  parents,  which  arc  printed  with  his  poems  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
ftances,yet  with  a  mind  indifpofed  for  active  employ- 
ment, he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  (tudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died; 
and  the  melancholy  impreffed  on  him  by  this  event  may 
be  traced  in  his  admired  "  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  ;"  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finiflied,  at  this  time  :  thougli  the  condulion, 
as  it  ftands  at  prefcnt,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  lirft  maiiufcript  copy.  The  lirftimpulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  foniiet  in  Englifli,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model;  and  alfo  to  a  fublinie  apoftrophe  in  hexame- 
ters, written  in  tlie  genuine  ftrain  of  clalfical  majef- 
ty,  with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books 
De  Frincipiis  cogitandi. 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  1742,  to  ihedayof  his 
death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge  :  from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable  time, 
except  between  the  years  i  759  and  1762;  when,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Britilli  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings 
in  SoHthampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Harlfian  and  other  manufcripts  there  depofited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extrafts,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable-hzcd  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray's  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  ;!  year  or  two  before,  fonie  imitations  of 
Milton's  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  iiititled  ll  Bellicofo  and 
II  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  ;  and  the 
latter  revifed  them,  at  the  requefl  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  lall 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
church-yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  frjend 
Mr  Walpole,  whofe  good  taftc  was  too  much  charmed 
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with  it  to  fuffer  him  to  with-hold  tlie  fight  of  it  irom 
his  acquaiiuaucc.  Accoaiinjjly  it  was  Ihown  about  for 
fonittimcin  mauiifcript,  and  received  with  all  the  ap- 
plauft  it  fo  jiiflly  merited.  At  lafl  the  publiflicr  of 
one  of  the  magazines  having  obtained  a  furreptitious 
copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  Mr  VValpolc,  dcfiring 
that  he  would  put  his  own  manufcript  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  DodOcy,  and  order  him  to  print  it  immediately. 
This  was  the  moft  popular  of  all  our  author's  publica- 
tions. It  ran  through  eleven  editions  in  a  very  Ihort 
fpacc  of  time  ;  was  finely  traiiHatcd  into  Latin  by 
ty  Mcifrs  Anrty  and  Roberts;  and  in  the  fame  year 
by  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1659  to  the  year  1762,  he  generally  re- 
dded in  London,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
fervcd,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Britith  Mufeum.  In 
July  176^,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  pleal'cd  to  offer  te  him  the  profeflorfliip  of  Mo- 
dern Hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  then  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400 1.  a- 
year  ;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Gray  was  its  being  given  him  without  any  folici- 
tation.  He  was  indeed  remarkably  difintereflcd  in  all 
his  purfuits.  Though  his  inconi.e,  before  this  addi- 
tion, was  very  fmall,  he  .icver  read  or  wrote  with  a 
view  of  making  his  labours  ufeful  to  hirafelf.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  few  perfonagcs  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs, 
who  are  devoid  of  felf  interefl,  and  at  the  fame  time 
attentive  to  economy  ;  and  alfo  was  among  mankind 
in  general  one  of  thofe  very  few  economiAs,  who  pof- 
fcfs  that  talent,  untinftured  with  the  llighteft  ftain  of 
avarice.  When  his  circumftances  were  at  the  lowed, 
he  gave  away  fuch  fums  in  private  charity,  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purfe.  But  what  chief- 
ly deterred  him  from  feeking  any  advantage  by  his 
literary  purfuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which 
led  him  to  defpife  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author 
by  profelTion. 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  hid 
an  intention  of  publifliing  an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  for 
his  papers  coiuain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo- 
graphical difquifitions  on  that  author,  particularly 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  comprehends 
Perfiaand  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he 
took  with  the  writitings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he 
has  left  upon  almofl  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  republilh  and  illuflraie  that  philofopher  than  Mr 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  uncom- 
mon labour,  was  the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved 
copy  of  that  colleflion  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran- 
fcribed  feveral  additional  ones,  which  he  felefted  in  his 
extenfive  reading  ;  has  infcrted  a  great  number  of  cri- 
tical notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjoined  a  copious 
index.  But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work  which 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  direft  view  from  the  be- 
ginning was  a  hillory  of  Englifli  poetry,  upon  a  plan 
fkctched  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this 
himfelf  fn  an  adveitifement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita- 
tions of  Norfe  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 


world  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  poems.  But  after  he 
had  made  fome  conlidtrable  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  dcfign,  and  Mr  Mafon  had  offered  him 
his  adi fiance,  ht  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  relin- 
quiflicd,  by  mutaal  confeiit  ;  and  foon  after,  on  thit 
gentleman's  dcliring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
readily  fent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  other  fcicnces,  Mr  Gray  had  acq-.-ired  a 
great  knowledge  of  Gothic  .rchiiedture.  He  had  feen 
and  accurately  fludied  i:i  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  in  his  later  years  he 
applied  himff  If  to  conllder  thole  flupendous  flruclures 
of  more  modern  date  that  adorned  his  own  country  ; 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  fame  grace,  have  un- 
doubtedly equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfedion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
upon  written  accounts,  asthatintcrnal  evidence  which 
the  buildings  themfelves  give  of  their  refpeclive  anti- 
quity; fince  they  conflantlyfurnilh  to  the  well  inform- 
ed eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
theirfeveral  ages  maybe  afcertained.  On  this  account 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry  as  a  prepa- 
ratory fcience  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  him 
a  complete  maftcr  of  it.  By  thefe  means  he  arrived  at 
fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  pronounce,  at  firft  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
when  every  particular  part  of  any  cathedral  was 
eredted.  But  the  favourite  fludy  of  Mr  Gray  for  the 
lafl  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  hiflory,  which  he 
then  rather  refumcd  than  began  ;  as  by  the  indruc- 
tions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  coiillderable  bo- 
tanifl  at  i  j.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on 
Linnaeus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
andfoflile  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous  :  but  the  mod 
confiderable  are  on  HuJfon's  Flora  Anglica,  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Syjhma  Nature  ;  which  latter  lie 
interleaved  and  filled  almoft  entirely.  While  employ- 
ed on  zoology,  he  read  Ariflotle's  treatifc  on  that  fub- 
jed  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  that  obfcure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  re- 
ceived from  modern  naruralifls.  In  a  word,  excepting 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  fludies  dependent  on  that 
fcience,  th«re  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  fkill,  and 
inmoflof  them  a  confummate  raaflcry.  To  this  ac- 
count of  his  literary  characfler  we  may  add.  that  he 
had  a  fine  talle  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and 
mufic  ;  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  good-breeding, 
virtue,  and  humanity. 

He  died  in  1 771 ;  anJ  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
memoirsofhislife  and  writings,  were  publilhed  in  410, 
in  177;,  by  Mr  Mafon.  This  gentleman,  however, 
inflead  ofeniployinghisown  pen  in  d/awing  Mr  Gray's 
charadler,  has  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  Rev.  MrTcn- 
ple,  redor  of  Mamliead  in  Devonfliire,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Bofwell :  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  commu- 
nicating it.  "  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the 
mofllcanicd  nun  in  Europe.  He  wasequally  acquaititcd 
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with  the  elegant  and  jnofjund  parts  of  fcicncc, 
that  not  fuptrticiaily  b.it  tlnirouglil/.  He  kacw  every 
briiicii  of  biftory,  both  natiral  auJ  civil  ;  had  read  all 
ihc  orij;inal  hiftorisiisol  I'.nglaiid,  t'raicc,  and  Italy: 
and  was  a  great  a[iiiii>iaMa.i.  C'liticilni,  metaphylics, 
inorali,  pulitics,  made  a  principal  part  ol  his  pl.ui  of 
Iliidy  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  Ions  were  his  favou- 
rite amufcmcnt  ;  and  he  had  a  rinc  tafte  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  garlcning.  Witii  fu.h  a 
fund  of  knowlciige,  his  convcrfition  niuit  have  bci.ii 
equally  iiillruftiiig  and  entcit  .iniiig  ;  but  he  wasalfo 
a  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  bu- 
maniiy.  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck, 
fome  iniperfeftion;  and  1  tiii  ik  the  greatell  defect  in 
his  was  an  atlcdation  in  delicacy,  or  ratlicr  cttcnii  la- 
cy,  and  a  vifible  faflidioiilnt.fs,  or  contempt  and  Jifdain 
of  his  inferiors  in  f.ience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  de- 
gree, that  weaknefs  wliich  difgulled  Voltaire  fo  much 
inCongreve  :  though  hcfccmed  to  value  others  ciiicf- 
ly  according  to  the  progrcfs  they  had  made  in  know- 
ledge, yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidcred  himfelf 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth, 
or  fortune,  or  ftation,  his  delirc  was  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for 
his  amulcnient.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  faid.  What  ligni- 
fics  fo  much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  ? 
Is  it  worth  taking  I'o  much  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
rial but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  conliJered,  that 
Mr  Gray  was,  toothers,  at  Icaft  innocently  employed: 
to  himfelf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paifeJ 
agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  ac- 
quifuion  in  fcience  ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart 
foftened,  and  his  virtue  Itrengthencd;  the  world  and 
mankind  were  Ihown  to  him  without  a  mafk  ;  and  he 
was  taught  toconfider  every  thing  astritiing,  and  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  praflice  of  virtue  in  that 
ftatc  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Salmo. 

In  angling  for  this  iilli  your  hook  mull  be  armed 
upon  thelhankswitha  very  narrow  plate  of  lead, which 
fhould  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  grafliopper,  the  upperraofl 
wing  of  which  mud  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a  pale  flefli-colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwclling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
ofahorfe.     Sec  Farriert,  ^  xxxvi. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing 
to  have  more  extcnfion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  zgrcat  fpace,  a^rfd/dillance, 
a ^rM/ figure,  a  ^r^«/ body,&e. 

Great  is  likcwifc  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  &c.  to  fignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extra- 
ordinary, important,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpearc 
was  a  great  genius.  Da  Vinci  zgrcat  painter,  Galileo 
zgreat  philofopher,  Bolfa  ^ great  critic,  &c. 

Great  is  alio  a  title  or  quality  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain princes  and  other  illullrious  perfonages.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  ^rc^i/ Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  ihc  great 
cham  of  Tartary,  ihc  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Gkeat  is  alfo  a  furnamc  bellowed  on  fcvcral  kings 
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Thus  we  fay,  Alcxii.Jcr  the  great; 
CyrLiS  the  great ;  CharK  s  the  great,  or  Charlemagne; 
Henry  the^.t-af  of  France,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  ippliid  to  fevcral  oiTicers  who  have, 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  we  fiy,  the  lord 
^rfi??  chamberljinj  the  _jr.-d/ marlhal  of  Poland,  &c. 

GREATER  TONK,  in  inufic.     See  Ione. 

GREAVl.S  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  an- 
tiquary, w.i  .tlic  tldtit  fon  of  John  Greaves  rector  of 
Colcmore,  near  Alreslord  in  Hampliiire,  and  barn  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  in  Baliol  College  inOxford, 
fronfi  which  he  removed  to  Mcrton.  He  w.is  after- 
wards, on  the  foot  of  bis  great  merit,  chofen  geo- 
metry profeifor  of  Greihaui  College.  I  lis  ardent  third 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  fcveral  pans  of 
Europe, where  he  eagerly  fti^ed  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  eallcrit 
countries,  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fubterraucous  places,  fccms  to  have 
cfcaped  his  nice  obfervation.  He,  with  itidefatigablc 
indudry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  collected  a 
conliderable  number  of  Ar..bic,  Perlic,  and  Greek, 
manufcripts,  for  archbilliop  Laud.  Of  thefc  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  mailer  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alio  collected  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra- 
veller who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Ead,  he  vilited  fevcral  parts  of  Italy  a  fccond  time. 
During  hisftay  at  Rome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  date  of  the  ancient  weightsand  meafures. 
Soon  after  he  had  finilhed  his  fccond  voyage,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  proleilor  of  adronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  his  profelforlhip,  as  th« 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  adronomers  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learning, 
his  Pjramidograpbia,  or  a  dtfcriptionof  the  pyramid* 
in  Egypt,  his  Epocha  Celcbriorcs,  and  other  curious 
and  ufeful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 
catalogue,  diow  him  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Thofc 
which  he  intended  to  publilh  would  have  Ihown  hira 
to  be  a  greater  ;  but  he  was  ftopped  in  his  great  ca- 
reer by  death  in  1642. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.     See  Colymbus. 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Romelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpcfts  one  of  the  mod  defcrvedly  celebrated  countries 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon;  on  the  wed  by  the 
Ionian  fea ;  on  the  fouili  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  oa 
the  ead  by  the  Egean  fea  and  Archipelago.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted 
fromThrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the  fouth- 
moft  point  of  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morca,  about 
6'-  20'  cf  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Englilli  miles,  and  in 
breath  from  ead  to  wed  about  359  miles. 

The  general  namesby  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofe  of 
Craioi, or  Craicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  C/fc-c^  is 
plainly  derived. Thefe  namesare  thought  tocomefrom 
Grsecus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  the  fon,  of 
Thcllalus,  who  gave  name  to  Thelfaly  ;  but  fome  mo- 
dern critics  choofe  to  derive  it  froui  Ragaii,  the  fame 
with  Reu,  the  fon  of  Peleg,  by  the  tranfpofition  of  a 
letter  to  foften  the  found. — Thefe  names  were  after- 
wards changed  for  yicitti  indMe/it/iei  i  the  fird,  as  is 
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fiippofed,  from  ^chxus,  the  fon  of  Xuthus,  the  foil  of 
'  HcUcu,  ,ind  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  according  to  the  fable, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  :  the  other  from  HcUcii,  abjvcmcn- 
tioiicd,  the  foil  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus, 
from  whom  came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  famous  na- 
tion among  the  Greeks. — Another  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  wercknown  in  fome  p.irtsof  the  country,  was 
that  of  Pi/a/gi,  which  the  Arcadians,  thc^moft  ancient 
people  iuGvcecc,  deduced  from  ilicir  pretended  ioun- 
dcr  Iclafgus ;  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  fooling  in 
Peloponiicfus,  thai  the  whole  peninfula  from  him  was 
called  I'ilafgia.  But  the  molt  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univtrfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  tones,  which 
the  Greeks  thcmfclvcs  derived  from  Ion  the  fo.i  of 
Xuthus;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Crc- 
ufi  the  daughter  of  Erichtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu- 
calion. Jofcphus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  ori- 
ginal is  of  much  older  date  ;  and  that  Javan,  the  fon  of 
Japlict,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  the  firll  who 
peopled  thefc  countries  ;  which  Bochart  hath  alfo  ren- 
dered very  i)robnle.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among 
the  Greeks  thcinfelvcs,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fuch 
colonies  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  I'jnes  -,  but 
it  is  alfo  plain  beyond  exjception,  that  other  nations 
gave  this  name  loall  the  inh.ibitanis  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  firfl  ages,  even 
by  the  confefllon  of  their  own  hitlorians,  appear  to 
have  been  favages  fcarceadcgrcc  removed  from  brutes. 
They  lived  indirtcreutly  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root 
that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or  at  bed  Ihcltered  tbcmfclves  in  dens,  caves, 
and  hollow  trees  ;  the  country  itlclf  in  the  mean  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart. — The 
firft  improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living, 
was  the  exchanging  of  their  old  (ood  for  the  more 
wholefomc  acorns,  building  huts  for  thcmfclvcs  to 
flcep  in,  and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  Ikins  of 
beads.  For  all  this  itfeems,  they  were  beholden  to 
Pelafgiusabovementioned  (fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  Pe- 
leg  fpoken  of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  re- 
verenced by  them  on  that  account This  reformation 

in  their  way  of  life,  however,  it  fcems  wrought  none 
in  their  manners.  On  the  contrary,  they  whohad  no- 
thing to  fight  for  but  a  hole  to  llccp  in,  began  now  to 
envy  and  rob  one  another  of  ihcfe  llcnderacquifitions. 
This,  in  procefs  of  time,  put  them  under  a  neceflity 
of  joining  themfclves  into  companies  under  fome  head, 
that  they  might  either  more  fafcly  plunder  their  neigh- 
bours, or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had 
none,  except  that  of  the  fword  :  lb  that  thofe  only 
lived  in  fafcty  who  inhabited  the  moft  barren  and 
craggy  places  ;  and  hence  Greece  for  along  time  had 
no  fettled  inhabitants,  the  wcakeft  being  always  turn- 
ed out  by  the  ftrongcft.  Their  gigantic  fizc  and 
ftrength,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  added  fo  much  to 
their  infolence  and  cruelty,  that  theyfeemed  to  glory 
in  committing  the  grcatert  ads  of  violence  and  bar- 
barity on  thofe  that  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
forming  themfclves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themfclves  towns  and  cities  for 
their  fafety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  rautu.il  vio- 
lences ao;ainft  eich  other  naturally  prevented  them 
from  uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  confide- 
rable  community  :   and  hence  the  great  number  of 
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molt  remarkable  of  ihcfe  fmall  principalities  mention-  ' — 

cd  in  hilloiy  are  the  follosving  ;  la  Peloponnefus  were 
thofe  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  MelTenia,  Achaia  Propria, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grccia  Propria  (that 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus), were 
thofe  of  Attica,  Mcgara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epichne- 
midia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolsea,  and  Altolia. 
In  Epirus  were  the  Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  Cafliopaei, 
Drasopcs,  Chaoces,  I  hrefpotii,  Almcni,  and  Acar- 
nani.  In  ThelFaly  were  thole  of  ThtlfJiotis,  Efti- 
otis,  Pclafgiotis,  Magncfia,  and  Phthia.— All  thefc 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  fevcrally  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  tind  the  names  of 
many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiitories  of  the  more 
conliderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes,  Sec. 
— The  ereiflion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for 
fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  deflroyed 
one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 
in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurfions,  becaufc  it 
\vas  naturally  dertituic  of  every  thing  that  could  in- 
vite a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
worfe  which  were  lituated  on  the  fea-coalls  :  becaufc 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ci- 
ther by  fea  or  land  :  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
lefsinfeft  all  thofe  feas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
this  was  o:;e  main  caufe  why  moft  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  lituated  at  fome  conliderable  diftance 
from  the  (hore  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafcty 
conlifted  in  t.ic  refiftance  they  could  makeagainftaa 
invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  a  necelfity  of  go- 
ing conllantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  guard. 

Another  mifchicf  ariling  from  thefe  continual  pira- 
cies and  robberies  was,  that  they  occalioned  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  hnds  to  lie  un.ultivated,  fo  that 
the  people  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  as  was 
barely  necelfary  for  their  prcfeni  fupport ;  and  where 
there  was  fuch  an  univerfal  neglect  of  agriculture, 
there  could  be  as  li.tle  room  for  any  difcoveries  in 
other  ufcful  arts  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  na- 
tions, as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianitcs,  Phoenici- 
ans, &c.  had  improve.:  themfclves  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  Greeks  feemtohave  been  utter  ftrangers  to 
every  ufcful  art. 

During  this  period  of  favagc  barbarity,  the  moft 
renouned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thtfeus,  &c. 
performed  iheir  exploits  ;  which,  however  exaggera- 
ted by  poetic  fidtion,  no  doubt  had  a  foundaiTon  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  entirely  fiftitious,  and  their  exploits  deri- 
ved from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam. 
fon,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  conlidering  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
out Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
perfons  of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  courage  might 
undertake  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffcd,  and  travel  about 
like  the  more  modern  knights-crrant  in  quell  of  ad- 
ventures. 

The  firft  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  againft  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  recited  under  tjie  article  Trov.  Their  fuccefs 
here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coft  them 
very  dear  ;  vaft  numbers  of  ihcir  braveft  warriors  be- 
ing flaiu ;  great  numbers  of  the  furvivors  being  call 
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Greece,   away  in  their  return  ;  and  many  of  thofc  who  had  the 
■ — " good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  fuon  after  murder- 
ed, or  driven  out  of  their  country.      It  is  probable, 
however,  thai  theii  havi.ig  (laid  for  fuch  a  long  time 
in  Afia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fome- 
what  fooncr  than   what   they  othcrwifc  would  have 
been  ;   and  accordingly  from  tliis  time,  we  tind  their 
hillory  fomcwhat  kfs  obfcurc,  and  as  it  wcrebcgin- 
iiig  to  emerge  out  of  darknefs.  The  continual  wars,  in- 
deed, in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfclvcs, 
no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
king any  conlidcral'le  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  in  which 
they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefs.  Thcfe  wars, 
which  indeed  never  ccafcd  as  long  as  the  Greeks  prc- 
ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  Ikilled 
in  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  ihcyetf'cchially  prevented  them  from  making 
permanent  conqncrts,  and  contined  them  within  the 
toundsof  theirown  country  ;  while  the  different ftatcs 
were  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarcc 
one  of  them  was  able  perfedly  to  fubduc  another.  The 
■Spartans,  however,  having,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced the  kingdom  of  Mclfene,  and  added  its  terri- 
tories to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.     Their  fuperiority  was  long  difputed  by  A- 
thens  ;  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  at  lad  determined 
th«t  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  laken,  and  its  walls  demolillied  by  Lyian- 
derthe  Spartan  general.     See  Attica,  no  164. — By 
the  battle  of  Lcudlra,  the  Spartans  loft  that  fuperio- 
rity which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years,  and 
which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  general, how- 
ever, as  noperfon  was  found  polfelfed  of  his  abilities, 
the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield  the  fuperi- 
ority to  the  Spartans.     But  by  this  time  the  Greeks 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  original  laws 
could  not  prevent  them  from  valning  thcfe  as  highly 
as  other  people.     This  did  not  indeed  abate  their  va- 
lour, but  heightened  their  mutual  aniniodttes  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  eafy  and  com- 
fortable  life,  they  became  more  difpofed  to  fubniit  to 
a  mafter.     The  Pcrfians,  whofe  power  they  had  long 
lireaded,  and  who  were  unable  torcfift  tiiem  by  force 
of  arms,   at  laft  found  out    (by  the  advice  of  Alcibi- 
ajdes)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Grecian 
power  ;  namely,  by  affifting  them  by  turns,  and  fup- 
plyingone  flate  with  money  to  tight  agaiull  another, 
till  they  flioold  all  be  fo   much   reduced,    that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey.    Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Pcrfians  did  not  reap  any  bene- 
fit from  their  weaknefs.    Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views  ;  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  got  hinifelf  declared  GeneraliiTirao 
of  Greece.     His  fucccifor  Alexander  the  Great  com- 
pleted their  fubjcdion  ;  and  by  deftroying  the  city 
of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  ftruck 
fuch  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as  ful- 
ly obeyed  by  all  the  ftates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of  his 
fubjedts.     During  his  abfence  in   Perfia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.   The  news  of 
Alexander's  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
joy ;  but  their  mutual  aaimQlitics  prevented   them 


from  joining  in  any  folid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  opprelfed  by  ~ 
Alexander's  fucceffors,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achaean,  about  268.  B.  C.  formed  a  dclign  of  fet- 
ting  his  country  free  from  ihcfe  opprelfors.  He  per- 
fuaded  a  number  of  the  fniall  republics  to  enter  iuto  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  (he 
Achaan  league  ;  and  notwithllandin^  that  the  repub- 
lics,, taken  Cingly,  had  very  liale  ftrcngth,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  alTociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful  ;  but  received 
afeverecheck  from  Clcomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 
obliged  them  to  call  in  Aniigonus  to  their  alilftance. 
This  prince  overcame  Cleoiuenes  at  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lalia,  and  afterwards  made  hinifelf  mafler  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre- 
cian liberties  was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  experienced  ;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
infidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppreliion  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themfelves,  they  might 
have  accompliflied  :  but  in  this  they  aiSed  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated  ;  receiving  with  the  utmoft 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
them  free  ;  without  conlidering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  hispleafure. 
This  lelfon,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  reduftion  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province  ; 
yet  this  can  fcarce  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  hiftory,  and  confider  their  outra- 
ges upon  one  another  :  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
them  for  the  lofsof  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  with  llaughter  and  blood- 
fhed.  After  their  conquefl  by  the  Romans,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  fubjeftion  till  the  beginning  ot  the 
15th  century.  About  that  time,  they  began  to  fuffer 
under  die  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fufferings 
were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  lu 
14J3.  Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  a  moft  defpotic  government ;  fo  that  all  traces 
of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  arc 
now  in  a  manner  totally  extinft. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia ;  Albania, 
now  called  Amaiit ;  Epirius;  Thell'aly,  no^  Jana  ; 
AchiiijUowLivaJia  i  the  Peloponnefus,  now  Murea; 
together  with  the  illauds  on  its  coaft,  and  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be- 
tween the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  London.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains;  10  the  font  h,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; 
to  the  eaft,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
to  the  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmoft 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  air  is  extremely  tem- 
perate and  healthy  :  and  the  foil  fruitful,  thougli  badly 
cultivated  ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  fowls,  and  venifon.  As  to  re- 
ligion, 
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ligion,  Chriftianiiy  WIS  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flourilhcd  there  for  many 
'  ages  in  great  purity;  but  fincc  tlic  Greeks  became 
fubjeft  to  theTurkilJi  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
moll  deplorable  ignorance,incoiifequcnce of  the  llave- 
ryand  thraldom  undcrwhich  they  groan,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople;  who  is  chofcn  by  the  neighbouring 
archbifliops  and  Metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  viiir.  He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dig- 
nity,bcing  the  head  and  direflorof  the  eaftern  church. 
The  other  patriarchs  are  thofc  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa- 
triarchates are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  beftowed 
upon  thofc  who  are  the  highcft  bidders. The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archbifliops, and  bifliops.are  alwayscho- 
fen  from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan, 
which  isavelloflinfey-woolfcy,orfomeothtrfluff,prc. 
fented  by  the  grand  fignior  to  ambalFadors  and  ot  herper- 
fons  newly  inveftedwithfomeconliderabledignity,thcy 
are  obliged  to  make  large  prefcnts  to  the  vifir,  &;c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conflaniinople  is  faid  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twcniy  thou- 
fand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one  half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thoufand  guilders  befides  as  a  prefent  at  the  feall  of 
Bairam.  The  next  perfon  to  a  bilhop  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite;  who  is  the  diredlor  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  mandroi ;  then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieft,  thepriell,  the  dea- 
con, the  under-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  ledu- 
rer.  The  fccular  clergy  are  fubjecled  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high-pricft.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  once  ;  but  it  mud  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be- 
fore they  arc  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tythes,  but  depend  on  the  perquifitcs  that  arife  from 
their  office  ;  and  they  fddom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries  ;  but  a  great  many  con- 
vcms  of  monks,  who  arc  all  priefts,  and,  lludcnis 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  lead  a  very  auAere  life.  The  Greeks  deny 
the  fupreuiacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worlhip 
of  images  ;  but  have  a  multitude  of  pidures  of  fainis 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  fads  are  very  fcvere.  They  believe  alfo  in  the 
doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Gholl  dots  not  proceed  from  the  Son.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thevenot  :  but  yet  they 
allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the  blclfed  re- 
main, in  expectation  of  ihc  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ;  and  com- 
municate under  both  kinds,  as  well  laics  as  priefts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facramcnt  to  the  Tick,  they  do  not  pro- 
ftrate  thcmfclves  belore  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored  ; 
neither  do  ihcy  carry  it  in  procellion,  or  have  any 
particular  fcaft  in  honour  of  it.  Baptifm  is  perform- 
ed among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immrdiatcly  after  bjptifni, 
ihey  give  it  confirmation  and  the  communion  ;  and 
fevcn  days  afier  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablation.     When  a  prieft  is  married,  among  other  cc- 
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remonics,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  two    Greece. 

glalfes  of  wine;  then  the  glafs  is  given  to  the  pricft, >'~" 

who  merrily  drinks  off  the  reft  of  the  wine, and  break- 
ing the  glafs,  fays.  So  may  tlic  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  charafler  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy- 
pocritical, treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  titae  revengeful  to  the  highcft  degree  ;  but  very 
fupcrftitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  Ma- 
liomctan.  The  Turks  arc  remarkable  for  their  taci- 
turnity, they  never  ufe  any  unnecelfary  words  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turks  generally  praftife  what  their  re- 
ligion enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  nut  ;  and  their  mi- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  Ihifts  and  fcan- 
dalous  prafikices,  authorized  by  bad  example,  and 
perpetuated  from  father  to  fon.  The  Greek  women 
have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions  :  their 
countenances  ftill  very  much  referable  thofc  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  llatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecia.n,   any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  preferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  ccUbrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  Hc- 
(iod,  Demofthciies,  Arillotle,  Plato,  Xenephon,  &c. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  exprclfions,  fuitablc 
to  tiie  genius  and  occafions  of  a  poliie  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences.  In  it, 
proper  names  are  figurative  ;  which  is  the  reafon  tliat 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fomany  terms  from  it. 
When  any  new  invention,  inftrument, machine,  or  the 
like,  isdifcovcred,  rccourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greik  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  words 
arc  ihcre  compounded,  atJordin^  fuch  as  will  be  cx- 
preflive  of  its  ulc  :  fuch  arc,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  telclcopc,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fcicncef,  medicine  moli  abounds  with  fuch  terms  ;  as 
diaphoretic,  diagnofis,  diarrhoea,  lisemorrhagc,  hy- 
drophobia, phthilis,  atropliy,  &c.  Betides  the  copi- 
oulncfs  and  lignificancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  ex- 
cels moft,  if  not  all,  oilier  languages,  it  has  alfo  three- 
numbers,  viz.  a  fuigular,  dual,  and  plural  :  alfo  a- 
bundauce  oftenfcs  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety 
in  difcourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always 
accompanies  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorift  and  prrtcriie,  toge- 
ther with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned, 
give  it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking 
any  thing  from  its  perspicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  alfign  the  prtcife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  ;  which  con- 
iillsin  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  prono.ins,  verbs, 
&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  lome  of  the  di- 
alcds  of  the  Italian  or  bpanilh.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  We  may  therefore  diftinguifli  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  fir/l  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Couftantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire;  the  fecond  laiied  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  taking  of  Couftantinople  by  the  T-urks; 
and  the  third  (rom  that  time  to  this. 

GRt.KK  Bth/e.     See  BiBiE. 

Cfit£x  Church,  is  that  part  of.  theChriftian  church 

which 
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which  is  eftablilhcd  in  Greece;  extending  likcwifc  to 
fomc  other  parts  of  Turkey.  See  Greece. — It  is  thus 
called  in  KuropcjAfia,  and  Africa,  in  coniradii-inttion 
from  the  Latin  or  Roiuilh  chui  ch;  as  alfo  the  £altcrn 
church,  in  didinflion  from  theWellcrii. 

The  Romaniiis  call  the  Greek  church  the  Cretk 
fchifm  ;  bccault  the  Greeks  do  not  lUowthe  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  I'f  reli- 
gion, on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated 
them  as  fchifniaiics  ever  fince  the  revolt,  as  they  call 
it,  of  the  patriarch  Photius. 

Creek  Monks  and  Nuiu,  of  whateverorder,  conlidcr 
St  Bafil  as  their  founder  and  common  father,  and 
cfteem  itthehighefl  crime  to  deviate  in  theleait  from 
his  conftituiions.  There  arc  fcveral  beautiful  con- 
vents with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  di- 
vine fervice  day  and  nij^ht.  Some  of  the  monks  arc 
casnobites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat 
at  the  fame  table,  and  perform  tlie  fame  excrcifes  and 
employments. 

Creek  Orders,  in  archite<?ture,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  ;  incontradilUndlion  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  theTufcanand  Compofite.     See  Order. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  orignal  prifmatic  colours,  ex- 
hibited by  the  refraflion  of  the  rays  of  light.  Sec 
Chromatics  and  Co  loir. 

Green,  among  painters  and  dyers.  See  Coloi/r- 
Maki>!g,  n°  27.  and  Dyeing,  n°  95 — 95. 

CREES-Cloth,  a  board  or  court  of  juftice  held  in  the 
compting-houfe,  of  theBritilh  king's  hoiifehold,  com- 
pofcd  of  the  Lord  Steward  and  officers  under  him,  who 
fit  daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and 
overfightof  the  king's  houfehold  in  mattersof  juftice, 
and  government, with  a  power  to  correct  all  offenders, 
and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  theverge,  or  jurifdiftion 
of  the  court-royal;  which  is  every  way  about  looyards 
from  the  lafl  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majeliy  re- 
fides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  grten  cloth,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpreadovcr  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firft  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king's  fervants  can  be  arreftcd  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  Crf.en  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  ;  and  kept  all  records,  legers, 
andpapers  relating  thereto;  make  up  bills,  parcels,  and 
debentures  forfalaries,  and  provifions  and  neceffaries 
for  the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  &c. 
They  alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertain- 
ed by  his  majefly.  But  this  has  b-cn  lately  abolilhed. 

Cree\'  Finch,  in  ornithology,  the  Englilh  name  of 
the  grecnifli  fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  varie- 
gated with  yellow.     See  Fringilla. 

CREES-Houfe,  or  Confervatory,  a  houfe  in  aGarden, 
contrived  for  flicltering  and  preferving  the  moll  curi- 
«us  and  tender  exotic  plants, which  in  our  climate  will 
rot  bear  to  be  expofcd  to  the  open  air,  efpecially  du- 
ringthe  winter  feafon.  Thefc  are  generally  largeand 
beauiitul  (Iruftures,  equally  ornamental  and  tileful. 

The  length  of  greenhoufes  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  lobeprefcrvcd  in  them, 
and  cannot  th'.rcfore  be  reduced  to  rule:  but  their 
depth  Ihould  ncverbe  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear  ;  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  16 
or  18  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  34  feet  i  and 


the  length  of  the  windows  fliould  reach  from  about  one 
foot  and  .  half  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the 
fai:  c  dirtance  of  the  cieling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
corniche  round  the  buildii.jjoverthe  heads  ot  the  win- 
dow a.  '1  htir  brcaiiih  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ;  lor  if  in  the  largcd  building  they  arc  more 
than  fcven  or  leven  feet  and  ahalf  broad,  they  will  be 
extremely  heavy  and  inconvenient. The  piers  between 
the  windows  mult  be  as  nairow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building;  for  which  rc^.fon  tlicy  fliould  cither  be  of 
ftoncorhard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  are  made  of 
ftonc,  they  Ihnuld  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and- 
(lopid  oti'bthind  to  about  18  inches,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  ot  the  fun. 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  beat  leaft 
three  feet  in  front,  but  they  ihould  be  in  the  fame 
manner  llopcd  off  behind.  Oyer  the  greenhoufe  may 
be  rooms  ior  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots,  &C. 
and  behind  it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes;  and 
both  il'.efe  behind, and  the  rooms  above, will  be  of  great 
nfe  in  keeping  off  the  frolls,  fo  that  the  wall  between 
thcfe  need  not  be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half 
in  thickncfs. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhoufe,  which  fliould  be  laid 
cither  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  ftone,  or  flat 
tiles,  mufl  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  lurfacc  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  fituation  be  damp,  at  leaft, 
three  feet;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  nnder  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
preventing  damps;  and  under  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifcable  to  make 
a  flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep  ;  this 
fltould  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfc,  by 
which  the  fnioke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afli-gate, 
may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  whole  will  be  out 
of  fight.  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  green- 
houfes, in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  ia  a 
fwecpor  feinicircle,  fo  that  one  part  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun's  rays  all  day.  The  iife  of  fires  muft, 
however,  be  very  fparing  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  fcvere,  andth« 
froft  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  an 
expedient  that  is  good  to  have  in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fave  a  whole  houfe  of  plants.  Wirhinlide  of  the  win- 
dows, in  front  of  the  greenhoufe,  there  fliould  be  good 
ftrong  fhutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obftrud  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fliould  be  cither 
laid  over  with  flucco  or  plallcrcd  with  mortar,  and 
whitewaihed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frofly  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  thegrcenhoufe 
is  wainfcotted,  the  walls  fliould  be  plaflered  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfcot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  the  wainfcot,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe,  fliould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  reflcdion  of  the  fun's  rays.  There  nuift  be  a  mini* 
her  of  trelfels  with  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  fup- 
port the  pots  of  plants;  the  tallcfl  to  be  placed  hind- 
moft,  thelowcft  within  four  feet  of  the  windows :  and 
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the  rows  of  plants  fliould  rife  gradually,  fo  that  the 
'  heads  of  the  fecond  row  fliould  be  eiuirely  above  the 
firft ;  and  behind  them  there  ihould  be  a  fpace  of  at 
leaft  five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obfcrved,  that  the  placing  of  the  cuphorbiiims,  ce- 
reufcs,and  other  fuccuknt  plants  auiongorangc  trees, 
andoihercommongreenhoufe-plauis,is.ilwaysdeftruc- 
tiveof  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper  fort 
of  elHuvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  Ihuuld  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
built  at  each  end  of  the  gretiihoufe  ;  which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a  j;rcat  beauty  as  well  as  ufe  to  the 
building.  Thefc  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
greater  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made 
to  contain  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  for  the  raifing 
many  of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  grecnhoufe  isexaftly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  fouth  ealt 
and  the  other  the  fouth-weft.  By  this  difpofition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  refleiled  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
greenhoufe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefc 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs,  which  may  be  eafily 
cfFcfted  by  the  fiiuation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
.ind  the  manner  of  conducting  the  flues :  the  wing  fa- 
cing the  fouth-eaft  is  evidently  the  moA  proper  for  the 
warmefl  ftove  ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  In  each  of  thefe  there  (hould  be 
a  fire-place,  wiih  Hues  carried  op  againft  the  back-wall, 
through  which  the  fnioke  ihould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
,  many  times  the  length  of  the  houfc  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues;  for  the  longer  the  fmoke 
is  in  pafhng,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth-weft,  (hould  be  divided  and  furniflicd  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  thus  differcHt  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  fcafjns  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  prefcrved. 
If  there  are  no  (heds  behind  thefe  wings,  the  walls 
fliould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick;  and  the 
back  part,  having  floping  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  tiles  or  llaies,  fliould  be  lined  with  reeds,  &c. 
under  the  awcring.  The  floping  glalFes  of  thefe 
houfes  fliould  be  made  lo  Aide  and  take  ofi',  fu  that 
they  may  be  drawn  down  more  or  lefs  in  warm  we.ither 
to  admit  air  to  the  plants;  and  the  upright  glalfes  in 
front  may  be  fo  contrived  as  that  every  other  may 
open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  i;laflc$ 
may  be  divided  into  two  :  the  upper  part  of  each 
fliould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  down  like  faflies, 
fo  that  either  of  them  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there  may  be  occalion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  herein,  Morti- 
mer recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould  about  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  fprinkling  a  little  frcfli  mould 
in  (hem,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that  ;  as  alfo  to 
water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl, 
and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  tlicm  fade  and  be 
(ickly  ;  and  to  take  offfuch  leaves  as  wither  and  grow 
dry. 

Crken  Sicine/j  (Chhrofu).     See  Index  fubjoined 
to  Medicine. 
Vot.  VIH. 
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CREEN'Silver, xhcmmtoi zii  ancient  cuflom  within  CreenUniU 

the  manor  of  Writtcl  in  the  county  of  EfTcx  in  Eng-  ' v— — ' 

land  ;  which  is,  that  every  tenant  whofc  fore-door 
opens  to  Greenbury  (hall  pay  a:i  half-penny  yearly  to 
the  lord,  by  the  name  oi green- filvir. 

CRKKK-lVax,  is  ufed  where  cflates  are  delivered  to 
the  flierifts  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  fcal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  fc- 
veral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  ijjJ 
flat.  Ed.  111.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  /). 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are 
denoted  the  nioft  eaftcrly  parts  of  America,  ftretching 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  likcwife  fome  illands  to 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Wed  and  Eafl  Green-  t 
land — We(lGrcenlandisnowdeieri\:inedbythchtc(l  Weft 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  tl-.<3\n>li  tJrtcnUna 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  „f  "*ef'^»''«<'' 
it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Bafliu's  B^y,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis's  Straits,  and  on  the  eafl  by  the  northern  partof 
"The  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  bedifcernej 
30  leagues  ofl'at  fea.  The  inland  mountains,  hill.-, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fuow;  but  the 
low  lands  on  the  fea-lidc  arc  clothed  svith  verdure  in 
the  funimer  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with  inJcts, 
bays,  and  large  rivers;  and  is  furroundcd  with  a  vail 
number  of  idandb  of  different  dinienfions.  In  a  great 
many  places,  however,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  efpccially, 
the  fhore  is  inacceffible  by  rcafon  of  the  floadng  moun- 
tains of  ice.  The  principal  river,  called  i5aa/,  falL 
into  the  fea  in  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
firft  Danifli  lodge  was  built  i  721 ;  and  has  been  navi- 
gated above  40  miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
the  eighth  century.     At  that  time  a  company  of  Ice- 
landers, headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.  On  his  return  he  reprcfenied  the         ^ 
country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  families  Peopled  bj 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  fivjn  bec.ime  a  »  eo^onjr 
thriving  colony,  and  bcftovved  on  their  new  habitation  ''"'""  '"* 
the  name  of  Crocntand,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its  '""*• 
verdant  appearance.     This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity  byamilFionary  from  Norway,  feni  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch 
who  embraced  the  true  religion.    The  Greenland  fet- 
tlcmeni  continued  to  increafe  and  thrive  under  his 
proteflion  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  country  was  pro- 
vided with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bifliops, 
&c.  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  archbiflwp  of  Dron- 
theim.      A  confidcrable  commerce  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Norway  ;  and  a  regular  inter- 
courfe  maintained  between  the  tft>o  countries  till  the 
year  1 406,  when  the  laft  bifliop  was  fent  over.     From  AU  c^rre- 
ihat  time  all  correfpondence  Was  cut  olT,  and  all  know-  fpondcocc 
ledge  of  Greenland  has  been  buried  in  oMivion.  with  it  fud- 

This  ftr^ngr  and  abrupt  ceflatiop.  of  all  trade  and  ''•'"'j'  '"'^ 
ii'.tercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufcs  ;  hni"*^' 
the  moft  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firllfettlemcnt,  had  been  haralfed  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people  ;  .agreeing  in  cuftonv, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  tl;e  Mqiiiniaux  fo«ii4:;- 
boitt  Hudfoa's  Bay.     Tliis  nation,  called  SchnUingi, 
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CjTtenhv.d.  .it  length  prevailed  agaiiift  the  Iceland  fctilcrs  who  iii- 

habited  the  welleni  dillria,  and  exterminated  them  in 

|,  ,  "*         the  14th  century  :  infonmch,  that  when  thi-ii  brethren 
fupuofcd  to  o''  tlie  ealkrn  diftrict  came  to  their  alliitancc,  they 
be  exter-     found  nothing  alive  but  fonie  cattle  and  tlocks  of  lliccp 
niinstcd.     running  wild  about  the  country.    Perhaps  they  them- 
fclvcs  aftei  wards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
tdially  deilroyed  by  thefe  Schrellings,  whufe  dcfcen- 
ants  ilill  inhabit  the  wellern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conje.'turc.     'I'hcy  affirm 
that  the  houfcs  and  villages,  wiiofc  ruins  Hill  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Grangers,  whom  their 
ancellors  dedroycd.  There  arc  reafons,  however,  for 
believing  that  there  may  be  flill  fonie  dcfccndauts 
of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eallcrn 
dilfrift,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  vvliich  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green- 
land ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inaccelfible  by 
fea,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spiizbcr- 
gen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.     One  would  imagine  that 
theremult  have  been  fomcconliderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  p^rtsof  the  world  iincc  the  t5th  century,  lb 
rhat  the  coal!  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoit  to- 
tally inacccliiblc,   though  formerly  vilited  with  very 
little  difficulty.     It   is   alfo   natural  to  aik,   By  what 
means  the   people  of  the  eaftera  colo:  y  fiirmourited 
the  abovementioncd  obllades  u  hen  they  went  to  the 
afllftance  of  their  weilern  friends;  how  ihcy  returned 
to  their  own  country ;   and  in  what  manner  liillorians 
learned  tiie  fucccfs  or  their  expedition  ?   Concerniug 
5         all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfactory  iuforuiation. 
Account  of  All  th.it  can  be  learned  from   the  moll  authentic  rc- 
the  colony^,  cords  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  dillric^s, 
called  tVcJI  B_}\;J  iwd  EaftJiygJ:  that  the  wcQern  di- 
vilion  contained  four  parilhes  and  100  vill.iges:  that 
the  eallern  dillrict  was  (Vll  more  riourilliing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  fliippingfrom  Norway.      There  are  alfo  many  ac- 
counts, though   moll  of  ihein  roraautic  and   llightly 
attertcd,  which  reader  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea- 
flcrn  colony  (lill  fublills,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfect  relation  abovemention- 
cd.    This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre- 
hended twelve  cxtenfive  parilhes,  one   liundreil  and 
'     ninety  villages  ;   a  bidiop's  fee,  and  two  munalleries. 
The  prefcntinhibitants  of  the  wclhrn  dillriel  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  pan,  from  wliich  they  arc  di- 
vided by  rocks,  mountains,  anddeferts,  and  flill  more 
effectually  by  their  apprehenlion  :  for  they  believe  the 
cartern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  dcftroy  and  cat  all  llran<rers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.     About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ccalcd,  feveral  lliips  were 
fcnt  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
i         difcover  the  eaflcrn  diflritt  ;  but  all  of  them  mifcar- 
Attempts    ried.     Among  thefe   adventurers,  Mogcns  Hcinfon, 
to  rr.difto-  after  having  furmounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
■vet  the       got  fight  of  the  land;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
r«untry.      approach.     At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  (liip 
was  arrellcd  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 
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rocks  of  loadftoue  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  Urcenlai 
fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  — ^^'~ 
has  been  rendered  remaik:ible  by  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  Frobilher,  fcnt  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
(.Jueeii  Elizabeth.  Hclikcwifc  defcribcd  the  find  ;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England  ; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  lixty  leagues  in  the  ibait 
w  Inch  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  lauded  on  fcvcril  if- 
lands,  where  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  na- 
tives. He  had  like  wife  taken  pod'einon  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Qjiecn  Filizabcth  ;  and  brought  auay 
fome  pieces  of  heavy  black  llonc,  from  which  the  re- 
tiiitrs  of  London  extracted  a  certain  proportior.  of  gold. 
In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a  fccond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fquidron,  equipped  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  public  ;  entered  the  flraits  a  fccond  time ; 
difcovcred  upon  an  illand  a  gold  and  lilver  mine;  bc- 
flowcd  names  upon  different  bays,  illands,  and  head- 
lands ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together 
with  two  natives,  a  male  and  a  Icmale,  whom  the 
Englilh  kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fucccfs  of  this  voy.igc,  that  another 
arinamciu  was  litted  out  under  the  aufpices  of  Admiral 
Frobilher,  conlilling of  I J  f.iil,  iucludingaeonfideraWe 
number  of  Ibldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpenters,  and 
bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the  mines  in  a 
woodeufortjthe  different  pieces  of  which  ihey  carried 
out  iu  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boiiierous  wea- 
ther, impeucirable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coall  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  thefe  albn  was  far  advanced.  Pan  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  lofl  at  fea;  and  they  had  neither  provilion 
nor  fuelfuilicieui  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  there- 
fore determined  to  return  witii  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  l.irgC  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  tlicy  gave  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tels  of  Sullcx.  They  likewife  built  an  houfcof  flone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ;  and  here,  w  ith  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  atfccliou  of  the  natives,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fuiall  morriee-bclls,  knives,  beads,  look- 
ing-glalfes,  leaden  piiilures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  wiicre  it  could  be  eadly  found  next  year  ; 
and  fowed  corn,  peafc,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 
Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  trom 
thence  in  the  beginning  of  September;  and  .t/tcr  a 
month's  llormy  palfage,  arrived  in  England  :  bat  this 
noble  delign  was  never  prufeeuted. 

Chriltiaii  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  delirous  of 
difcoveriiig  the  old  Greenland  fettlemeni,  fent  tlsrec 
fhips  thither,  under  the  comm;ind  of  Captain  Godfke 
Lindenow;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  caA  coaft 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  thefavage  inha- 
bitants, fuch  as  they  are  (lill  found  in  the  wcltern  di- 
flriCl,  but  faw  no  ligns  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he 
adually  landed  in  the  eallern  divilion,  he  mufl  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 

tifed 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dilates  of  common  juflice  than  this  pratlice  of 

tcarinc  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  conncftions :  uiilefs  we  fuppofc  them  alto- 

"  gethcr 
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fllatxl.  lifcd  by  other  two  iliips  which  failed  into  Davis's 

■*' '  Straights,  whcrethc)  dilcovtrcd  divtrs  line  harbours, 

and  lieligliKul  meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In 
ioiiie  places  they  arc  laid  to  have  found  a  conliderablc 
^luniiiy  of  ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yield- 
ed twenty-fix  ounces  uf  lilvcr.  The  fame  Admiral 
Lindcnow  made  another  voyage  to  the  coafl  ot  Green- 
land in  the  year  1606,  liiretting  his  courfc  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Capc-Kartwcll.  He  co;illed  along  the  ftraits 
of  Davis;  and  having  made  fome  obfcrvaiions  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  tlic  harbours  and  idands,  return- 
ed to  Dcniaark.  Carllcn  Kith.-rds,  being  detached 
with  two  ihips  on  the  fame  difcovery,  dcfcricd  the 
high  land  on  the  cafceru  fide(pf  Greeiilana  ;  but  was 
hindered  ly  the  ice  from  approaching  the  flioic. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan- 
ned and  ext  cutcd  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  a  Danifli  company  of  merchants.     Two 
fliips  reiurucd  from  the  wcftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed   to  con- 
tain a  large  proportioH  of  gold.     This  being  aflnycd 
by  the  goldfiniths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  is 
ulelefs,  and  thrown  overboard;  but  fronafmall  qijan- 
tity  of  this  fand,  which  was  rcfcrved  as  a  curiofuy, 
an  expert  chcniiil  a/tcrwards  extracied  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.     The  captiin,  who  brought  home  this  ad- 
venture, was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappointmcnt,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  directions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difco- 
vered.  In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Mollcr,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  vclfel  under  the  command  of  David  Je  Ncl- 
Ics,  who  failed  to  the  well  coaft  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  carried  oil"  three  vvomen  of  the  country.  O- 
ther  eltbris  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Dauilli  king,  for  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  ;  but  all  of  them 
niifcarried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expc- 
diiions  as  wild  and  chimerical.    At  length  the  Green- 
land company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,   tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weftcrn  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree  of 
latitude  ;   and  ihcfe    Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  tgcdc,   to 
whofe  care,   ability,  and  prccilion,  we  owe  the  bcfl 
and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  genilman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eallern  di- 
ftritl:  by  coafting  fouth  wards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States   Promontory  ;  but  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  continual  ftorms,    obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  as 
he  could  not  even  Hnd  the  Strait  of  Forbiiher,  he  con- 


cluded that  no  fuch  place  ever  exifled.     In  the  year  Greenland. 

1724,   a  Ihip  being  equipped   by  the  company,  failed  ' •/— ^ 

on  litis  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  tafk  lide 
oppolite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vaft  flioalsof  ice,  which 
barricadocd  that  part  ol  the  coalt,  rendei'ed  this  fchciiie 
iniprafticable.  His  D.inilh  majelty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufcd  liorfcs  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fettlers  might  by  their  means  travel  over 
land  to  the  ealtern  ui.irict;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  inipallable.  Finally,  lieuienaui  Richards,  in 
a  Ihip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Danilh  colo- 
ny, attempteJ,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
iheeaftcrn  Ihore;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive. 

Mr  Egcde  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  praclicabla 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coall  north  about  in  fmail  velfcls,  between  the  great 
.Hakes  of  ice  and  the  fl\ore;  as  the  Gree nlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rulhing  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,andrunningfouth-wclhvards  along 
the  ihore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ; 
fothat  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through  which 
vell'cls  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efpccially  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  dilUnccaoii  the  Ihore, for  the 
convenience  and  direction  of  the  adventurers. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  vifited  and  MrEeede'j 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  account  of 
the  64th  and  6Sth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  thus  the  coun- 
lar  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the  fum-  "J- 
nier,  which  continues  from  the  endof  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  comfort - 
lortable,  while  the  wind  blows  eallerly  ;  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence;  and  the  fea  coaftsare  infellcdwitli 
fogs  that  are  equally  difagreeablc  and  unhealthy. 
Near  the  Ihore,  and  in  the  bays  and  iiiltts,  the  low 
land  is  clothed  with  the  moil  charming  verdure  :  bat 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnovv.  To  the  northward  of  the  6Slh  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigionlly  intenfe  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Augufl  all  the  coaft  is  covered  with  ice, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fomeiimes 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling 
appearance,  than  thcfe  prodigious  malTes  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  rericciing  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
CO  mind  the  enchanted  fcenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
Ipcdsthey  yield  in  calm  weather;  but  when  the  wind 
0^2  begins 


gether  dcfiiutc  of  natural  afFedion  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
■whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  condud,  upon  their  firft  lap- 
lore,  and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea;  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  rcfufed  all  fuftenancc. 
Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even 
the  countenance  of  his  D.-nilli  majcfty,  and  the  carelfes  of  the  court  and  people,  couUI  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  fticd  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  ;  a  circumilance 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  iiis  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland;  l>i;tone  of  them  was  retaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  attempt;  but  were  driven  hy  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehend- 
ed by  the  peafants,  and  reconveycd  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in  'rilh- 
ing  penrl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Kolding.  The  rcll  lived  fome  years  in  Den  nark  ;  but  at 
length  feeing  no  profpcct  of  being  able  to  rcvific  tlieir  native  country,  tliey  funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy 
difordcr,  and  expired. 
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GrcciiUr.d.  bcj^iiu  lo  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vaft  billows, 
'—~-v—  the  violent  (liocksof  thofc pieces  of  iccdalliiiigagaiiili 
one  another  fill  the  mind  wiili  horror. — Greenland  is 
feldom  vifited  with  thunder  and  lightning, but  the  y^a- 
rora  Borea/ij  hvcry  (rcqiient  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  tlie  tide  riles  and  falls  upon  this 
coaft  about  three  fathoms  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
rile  fprings  and  fountains  on  Ihorc  rife  and  fall  with 
the  riiix  and  retiux  of  the  ocean. 

1  he  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  uther 
niouniainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpccially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro- 
nicles inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle;  and  that  confidcrablc  quanti- 
ties of  butterandcheefe  were  exported  to  Norway  J  and, 
on  account  oftheir  peculiar  excellency, fet  apart  for  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fame hiAories inform  us,  that  fonic 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat;  and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  thcfe  oaks  flill  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  eafily  perceived.  At  prefent,  how- 
ever, the  country  isdcllituteof  corn  and  cattle,  though 
in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafturc  ;  and 
if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain  alfo. 
Mr  Egcde  fowed  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoining  to 
the  Danilh  colony.  It  fprang  up  fo  fall,  that  by  the 
Litter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  car ;  but  being 
nipped  by  a  night-froft,  it  never  arrived  at  maturity. 
This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen;  where  the  fum- 
meris  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in  Greenland; 
but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which  grows  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo  thrive  here. 
Turnips  and  colcworts  of  an  excellent  tafte  and  fla- 
vour are  alfo  produced  here.  The  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild  thyme, 
which  difiufcs  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diilaiice. 
The  herb  toruuniil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likcwife  many  others  not  defcribcd  by  the  boia- 
nills.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berrits, blue-berries, bil-berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me- 
f.il  though  none  of  thcra  are  wrought.  To  the  Couth- 
ward  of  the  Danifli  colony  arc  fome  appearances  of  a 
Uiine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  tlu-  natives;  and  here  he  found  cala- 
mine of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  coiilidcrable 
quantity  of  fand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
llreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
prob.ibly  found  their  account  in  this  prefcnt;  for  they 
(Iciired  him  by  a  leittr  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
f.ird  as  polFiblc  :  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
phce  where  he  faw  the  firll  fjiecimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmalleft  among  a  great  number  of  illands;  and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  vii  Iciu 
jlorm.  Poflibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mincrsl  of 
which  Captain  Krolilher  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryftals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  iheafbeflos  oriucom- 
buftiblc  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope,  they  find  a  kind  of  baftard 
luarble  of  various  colours,  whichibe  natives  form  into 
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bowli,  lanip<>,  pots,  &c.     All  (hat  has  been  fatd  of  Grtenl 

the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  mull  be  under-  * •^ 

Aood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  between  the  6oih 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  mod  northern 
parts  are  totally  deflitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  cannot  find  grafs  in  fuflicient 
qualities  to  fluff  into  their  (hoes  to  keep  their  feet 
warm,  but  arc  obliged  to  buy  it  from  thofc  who  inha- 
bit the  more  fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  moft  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat  ;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  greyifli,  and  bluifh  ; 
and  fnwllcr  than  thofc  of  Denmark  andNorway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  Handing  up- 
right, as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  (tupid;  andneithcr 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  in  fledges; 
which,  though  heaven  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a  fliort  winter's  day.  Thefc 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice; 
being  left  to  provide  tor  themfelves, except  when  their 
maftcrshapppen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  fcals.  On 
thefc  otcalions  the  dogs  are  reg:iled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails  ;  at  other  times  they  fubdll,  like  wild 
beaAs,  upon  mufclcs  and  berries.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  iize, 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  likewile  a  kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodioully.  Whales, 
fword-tiih,  porpoifcs,  &c.  abound  on  the  coaAs;  alfo 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  Sec.  The  more  dubions 
animals  alfo,  called  jnermaidi,  fea-firpents,  and  kra- 
kens,  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coaA  of  Norway,  arc  faid 
likcwife  to  dwell  in  thefc  feas.  Mr  Egcde  alfures  us, 
that  in  the  year  r  734,  the  fea-ferpcnt  was  feen  off  the  ' 
new  Danilh  colony,  and  raifcd  its  head  mafthigh  above 
the  furfacc  of  the  water.  Sec  Kkaken,  Mermaid, 
and  Sea-SERPE\TS.  i 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  wcftern  coaft  of  Account 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  arc  the  defcen- '*'' '"'"' 
dantsof  the  ancient  Schrctli>igs,yt/\w  exterminated  the  '*""" 
firft  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  rcfemblance  to  the 
Samoicdcs  and  Laplanders  in  their  pcrions,  complexi- 
ons, and  way  of. life.  They  arc  fhort,  brawny,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulency;  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick 
lips,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  y  ellovvifli  tawney  com- 
plexion. They  are  for  the  inofl  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  remarkably  fliort-livcd  ;  lew  of  them 
1  caching  the  grand  climafleric  ;  and  many  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are 
fubjecl  to  a  wcakncfs  in  the  c)  rs,  occailoucd  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  thcglareof  ihcfnowin  the  winter- 
time. The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thofc  that  dwell  in  tlie  northern  parts 
arc  mil'erably  tormented  with  dy ferneries,  rheums,an(l 
piihnonary  diforders,  boils,  and  cpikpfy.  The  fniall- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  1734,  made  ttrriilc  liavoc  among  thcfe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deftitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  afliAancc 
upon  the  angekuts  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitions 
the  Grccnlanders  arc  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
ilow  of  apprehenfion  ;  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
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tcnUnd.  good-iuturcd.  They  live  peaceably  together  ;  and 
— '^~'  have  every  thing  in  common,  y  ithout  rtrit'c, envying, 
oranimofity.  'J  hey  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  llo- 
venly  toa  degree  alnioft  beyond  the  Hottentots  them^ 
fclvcs.  Thty  never  wafli  ihemfelves  with  water  i  but 
lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces 
with  tliem.  Thty  eat  after  their  dogs  without  wjHi- 
ing  their  dilhcs  ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  thera  ; 
an>!  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  fcrape  off  from 
iheir  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  wafh  ihem- 
felves with  their  own  urine,  which  the/  imagine  makes 
their  hair  grow;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  im- 
mediately alter,  to  let  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their 
fkin.  They  will  often  eat  their  viduals  off' the  dirty 
ground,  without  any  veflcl  to  hold  them  in  ;  and  devour 
rotten  flcfli  with  the  greatefl  avidity.  In  times  of 
fcarcity  they  will  fublill  on  pieces  of  old  fliin,  reeds, 
fca-wecd,  and  a  root  called  tugUrf.net,  drclTed  with 
trail-oil  and  fat.  The  dang  of  rein-deer  taken  from 
the  interlines,  the  entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts 
of  offals,  are  counted  dainties  among  ihefe  favages  ; 
and  of  the  fcrapings  of  feals  (kins  they  make  delicate 
pan-cakes.  At  firft  they  coulJ  not  tafte  the  Danilh 
provilions  without  abhorrence  ;  but  now  they  are  be- 
come extremely  fond  of  bread  and  butter,  though 
they  ftill  retain  an  averfion  to  tobacco  and  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  in  which  particular  they  differ  from  almoA 
all  lavages  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Greccnlandcrs  commonly  content  themfclves 
with  one  wil«  ;  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  f.i- 
vage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor- 
reited,  or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufband  at  pleafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  pcrfonages,  are 
indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Thtir  young  wo- 
men arc  generally  chafte  and  bafhful  ;  but  at  fome  of 
their  feafts,  in  the  niidft  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  behind  a  curtain  made  of 
flcins  ;  and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their 
turns.  The  womtn  think  thewfclvcs  happy  if  an  an- 
gekut  or  prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  ca- 
reiles.  Tbefc  people  never  marry  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  confanguinity ,  nor  is  it  counted  decent 
in  a  couple  to  marry  who  have  been  educated  in  The 
fame  family. — They  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  and 
fuperllitious  cuftoms  ;  among  which  the  two  following 
are  the  mofl  remarkable.  While  a  woman  is  in  laboor, 
the  golfips  hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a 
charm  tohaften  the  delivery.  When  the  child  isayear 
old,  the  mother  licks  and  flabbcrs  it  all  over,  to  render 
it,  as  flic  imagines,  more  l^rong  and  hardy. 

All  the  Grecnlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  though  different  dialefts  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  coa- 
fonants;  and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  ihofc 
who  have  been  accuftomcd  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letters  C,  D,  K,  Q^,  and  X,  arc  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in- 
habitants of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
cf  long  poly  fyllablcs.  Theirwords,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  inricfted  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi- 
nations without  the  help  of  articles  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage being  found defcflive,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialedt.  Notwiih- 
fiandiug  the  cudcavours  of  ihc  OaniQi  milFionarics, 
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ihey  have  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  profclytcs  Greenland, 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Thefc  "^ — «'^ 
favages  pay  great  deference  and  refpecl  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  ihey  obey  as  their  mailers,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Chrillian  religion  expounded  with- 
out doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teaciiers  ;  bur  ac 
the  fame  time  they  liflen  with  the  moft  men ifying in- 
difference, withojt  being  in  the  lead  inJlacnccd  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  exillence  of  a  fpirit  whom 
they  call  7'or»^ar/7;<  ;  but  of  whom  they  have  formed 
the  moft  ridiculous  notions.  The  Angcknts,  who  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  his  immediate  minifters,  differ  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  hisexiftence;  fome  affirming 
that  he  is  without  form  or  (hapc  ;  others,  that  he  has. 
the  Ihape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  hu- 
man body  with  only  one  arm  ;  while  others  affirm,  that 
he  is  no  larger  than  a  man's  finger,  with  many  other 
abfurdities  of  a  timilar  kind.  They  have  alfo  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the 
elements  to  be  full  of  fpirits,  from  amimg  which  every 
one  of  their  prophets  isfupplicd  with  a  familiar  which 
they  name  Torngack,  and  who  is  always  ready  when 
fummoncd  to  his  afliftance. 

The  Grecnlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round- 
either  in  fiHiing  or  hunting,  .-^t  fea  they  purfue  the 
whales,  raorfes,  feals,  fifli  for  eating,  and  fca-fowl. 
On  Iliore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  dilfcrent  parts  of 
the  country.  They  drive  thefc  animals,  which  fccJ 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  «afily  llain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  iwiftcd  lincws  of 
animals  :  the  ftring  is  compofcd  of  the  fame  ftulF,  or 
of  feal  fkin:  the  arrow  is  a  good  fathom  iu  length, 
pointed  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  iharp  bone  ;  but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  arc  bl'.int,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  ficfli.  Sea-fowls  they  kill  with  lan- 
ces, which  they  throw  to  a  great  Jillancc  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity.  Their  manner  of  catching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  pradifcd  by  the  Europe- 
ans. About  50  perfons,  men  and  Women,  fetoutin 
one  longboat,  which  is  called  a  kone-boat,  frome  koiie\ 
'woman,'  bccaufeit  ii  rowed  by  females  only.  When 
they  find  a  whale,  they  ftrike  him  with  harpoons,  to 
which  are  faftened  with  long  lines  fome  feals  fkina. 
blown  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
farface,  not  only  difcover  the  back  of  the  wh^ilc,  but 
hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes. 
ftrength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lan- 
ces till  he  expires.  On  ihisoccalion  they  are  clad  in 
their  fpringcojtsconfiflingof  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boots,  caps  made  of  feal  fkin  fo  rlofely  laced  and  fewcd 
that  rhcy  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  they  le.ip 
into  the  fea  ;  and  begin  to  Aice  off  the  fat,  even  un- 
der water,  before  the  whale  is  dead They  have  ma- 
ny different  ways  of  killing  fcah  ;  namely,  by  flick- 
ing them  with  a  fmall  harpoou  equipped  alio  with,  aa 
air-bag;  by  watching  them  when  ihcy  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  Itriking  them  with 
fpears;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difguifc  of  thcit 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  fcal-fkin,  creep- 
ing upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuftomcd  to  do.  By  this  ftra- 
tagem    the  Grcenlander   moves    towards  the  unfuf- 
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Greenland,  peeing  feal,    and  kills  him    with    a  fpcar.     Th 

" "  Grccnlanders  angle  with  lines  made  of  whale-bnne 

cut  very  fmall,  liy  ii.cans  of  which  they  fuccced 
xvondcrfuUy.  The  GrctiJand  canoe,  like  that  ufcd 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  Hudfoii's  bny,  is  alwut  three  fa- 
thoms in  length,  pointed  at  hoi h  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  )ard  in  breadth.     It  is  conipofcd  of  thia 


tended  to  be  the  original  difcovcrers,  and  called  the  Greenhu 
country  Spitzber^tn,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the 
many  iharp-iioiuted  and  rocky  mountains  with  wliich 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coall  difcovercd 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  foine  other  country; 
which  accoidingiy  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  ot    Wiiloughby  Laud  j 


rafts  faftcned  together  uiih  tlic  linews  of  animals,  whereas  in  fad  no  fuch  Und  ever  cxillcd  ;  and  long 
It  is  covered  with  dreilcd  CcalJlcins  both  bcluw  and  licforc  the  voyage  of  thcfe  liutclinicn,  Stephen  Uar- 
above,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  a  circular  hole  is  rows,  an  Engiilh  thipniader,  had  coallcd  along  a  defo- 
Jcft  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  late  country  from  N.  Lat  78°  to  So"  11',  v.  iiich  was 
one  man.  Into  ihis  the  Greenlander  thrulls  himlclf  undoubtedly  Spitzbcrgen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour- 
up  to  the  waaft,  and  fallens  the  lk.in  fo   tiglu  about  hood   of  the   illands  of   Spitzbergcn    abounds    very 


him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus  fccurtd,  and 
armed  with  a  paddle  Iwoad  at  both  ends,  he  will  ven- 
ture out  10  fca  in  th:  mod  ftorniy  weather  to  catch 
icals  and  fea-fowj  ;  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can  calily 
raife  himlclf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Greenlander 
in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  whicli  was  brought  with  him 
to  Copenhagen,  outllrJpi'ed  a  pinnace  of  16  oais, 
manned  with  clioire  uuriiicrs — Tiic  kone-boat  is 
made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable  ;  and 
fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  pcrfoiis  with  all  their 
tackle, ■baggage,  and  proviljons.  She  is  fitted  with  a 
mail,  which  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of  the 
membranes  and  entrails  of  ieals,  and  is  managed 
without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe  kones 
arc  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in  length. 
The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  cliarge  of 
them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the  conduct  of 
the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do  all  the 
drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  repairing 
their  houfis,  while  the  men  employ  themfelves  whol- 
ly in  preparing  their  hunting  implements  and  filhing 
tackle. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  win- 
ter time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  Hone  or 
turf:  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
the  (kins  of  feals  or  reiu-.'eer.  Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfts,  polTeinng  each  a  feparate  apart- 
hearth  with  a  great  lamp 


nient,  before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great 

placed  on  -^  trevit,  over    which   hangs  iheir  kettle  :     found  by  geometrical  mcnfuration  to  be   at 

above  is  a  rack  or  flielf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are     1503;  feet,  at  another  I  Jog.V  f^t.   By  a 


much  with  wb.ales,  and  is  the  comB\on  lelbrt  of  the 
whale-tilhiiig  (hips  from  diifcrcnt  countries,  and  the 
country  itfelt  is  frequently  vilitcd  by  thelc  Ihips  ;  but 
till  the  late  voyage  of  theHon.Capt.Fhipps, by  orderof 
his  Bri  tannic  majclly,[helituai  ion  of  it  wajerroncoully 
laid  down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  l.ind  flretched  to 
the  northwardas  far  as  da"  of  north  latitude;  butCapt. 
Phippsfoutid  the  mollnoriherly  point  of  land,  called 
Sc-vi-/i  Iflandi,  not  to  exceed  8o«  30'  of  latitude.  To- 
wards the  eafl  he  faw  other  lands  lying  at  a  dif- 
tance,  fo  that  the  Sjit/bcrgcn  plainly  appeared  to  be 
furrouiided  by  water  on  that  tide,  and  not  joined  to 
the  continent  of  Alia,  as  former  navig.Uors  had  lup- 
pofed.  The  north  and  well;  cojfts  alio  he  explored, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  failing  fo  far  to  tlic 
northward  as  he  wilhcd.  The  coall  appeared  neither 
habiuble  nor  accelUble.  his  formed  of  high,  barren,, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leall  marks  of  vegetation  ; 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  oUiers  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  liilcd  with  fnow 
and  ice.  "This  profpe^t,"  fays  Capt.  Phip,  s,  "would 
have  I'uggelled  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  waier,  bright 
l"un-(hinc,  and  conllant  day-light,  given  a  ciiecrfnlnefa 
and  novelty  to  the  whulc  of  this  romantic  fccnc." 
The  current  ran  along  this  coall  half  a  knot  an  hour, 
north.     The   height  of  one  mountain  fceii  here  was 

one  time 
barometer 


dried.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and  inflead     conllruded  after  De  Luc's  method,  the   height  was 
of  svick,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  fully  anfwers     found  to  be  1588;  feet.     On  this  occafion    Captain 


the  purpofc.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  lufficient  to 
boil  their  vidutis  ;  butlikcwife  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poliihle  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  ikins, 
and  furroundcd  with  benches  for  the  convcniency  of 
llrangcrs.  In  the  lum-nur-time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infidc  with  dccrlkins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
feals  Ikins,    drclltd  fo  that  the   rain  cannot  pierce 


<o 
Eafl 


Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  "  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  great  difFercncc  between  the  geometri- 
cal meafure  and  ihe  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc's  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  feet  I 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving's 
obfervations,  which  werein:ide  with  great  care.  As 
to  the  geometrical  meafure,  iheagreementof  lb  many 
triangles, each  of  which  muft  have  difcovercd  even  the 
fmalleft  error,  is  the  mofl  fatisfadory  proof  of  its 
corrcdnels.  Since  my  return  1  have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and  barometer,  to  difcovtr  whether  there 


them. 

_                Eafl  Greenland  was  for  along  time  confidered  as  a  was  any  fault  in  either  ;  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as 

•Creciiiand.  part  of  the  continent  of  Wefl  Greenland,  but  is  now  I  had  always  done  before,  very  accurate." 

djfcovered  to  be  ai  all'eniblage  of  illands  lying  between  1  here  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh  har- 

76°  46'  and  80"  io'  of  north   latitude,   and  between  hour,  lying  in  N.  Lat.   74"  44'  £•  Long.  90  50'  45", 

9°  and  20°  of  call  longitude.     It  was   difcovered  by  in  13  fathom,  fandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  Ihore, 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in    the   15J?,   who  called  it  and  well  Uicltered  from  all  winds.     Clofe  tothis  har- 

Croeiiland  ;   fui'poling  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  weflcrn  hour  is  an  illand  called  jimjhrdam  Ijland,  where  the 

continent.    In  1  595,  it  was  again  vilited  by  William  Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil  ;   and  the 

Barcntzand  John Corneiius,two Dutchmen,  who  pre-  rcmainsoffomeconveniency  erected  by  them  for  that 

purpofc 
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eenUnd.  pupofe  arc  ftill  viliblc.  The  Duch  fliips  ftill  rcfort 
— '  to  this  place  for  the  later  fKaCoii  of  the  wliale-fiihery. 
The  ftone  about  this  place  is  chiefly  a  kind  of  mar- 
ble, wliicl)  difl'olvcs  callly  in  the  marine  acid.  There 
were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
figns  of  ancient  and  modern  volcanoes.  No  infects,  or 
any  fpccics  of  reptiles,  were  fecn,  not  even  the  com- 
mon earth-worm.  I'here  were  no  fprings  or  rivers; 
but  great  pleniy  of  water  was  produced  from  the  fnow 
'which  melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  moll  remarkable  views  which  thefc  dreary 
regions  prcl'cnt  are  thofe  called  hebngs.  They  are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high  mountains.  Their  face  towards  the  fcais  near- 
ly perpeiuiicular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  feet  high,  with  a  caf- 
cade  of  water  ilfiiing  from  it.  The  black  mountains 
on  each  ildc,  the  white  faow,  and  grecnifh  coloured 
ice,  couipofcda  very  beautiful  and  romantic  picture. 
Larg.^  pieces  frequently  broke  otf  from  the  icebergs, 
and  tell  with  gre.it  noiie  into  the  water.  One  piece 
was  obfervcd  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms;  it  was  jo  feet  high  ab^ve 
the  fiirfacc  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  which  it  had  fcparated. 

Thefe  iilands  are  totally  uninhabited,  thougn  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  crtatuies  could  fub- 
fifl  on  them,  nntwithftandingtheir  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
KightEnglilh  lailors,  whowcre  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  wh  ik-filliiug  Ihip,  furvivcd  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  fcafon.  The  Dutch  tlien  attempt- 
ed to  fettle  a  colony  on  Amflerdani  illand  abovcnicn- 
lioned;  but  ail  the  people  perilheJ,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  fcurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  thole  renicdies  which  arc  now  happiiy 
difcovcred,  .md  which  are  found  to  be  fo  eft'cchial  in 
preventing  and  curiug  that  dreadful  difcale. — The  late 
acccount  alio  of  lix  Rullian  failoi  s  who  liaid  foiirycars 
in  this  inhol'pit:iblc  country,  atforiis  «  dccilivc  proof, 
that  a  colony  might  be  let.  led  on  Eall  Greenland, 
provided  the  duiug  fo  could  auf^^  er  any  good  pnrp<Te. 

Cri F.MAsu  Ci7ii[-/i)ij-.  A  joint  flock  of  40,ocol. 
was  by  llatutc  to  be  raifcd  by  fubfcribeis,  who  .were 
incorporated  lor  14  years  from  the  firll  of  Oclober 
1693,  and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of  catching 
whales,  &c.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Green- 
land feas  ;  they  may  make  bye  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment (if  the  perfons  employed  in  Klitir  fliips,  &c.  Stat. 
4  and  J  W.  III.  caj).  r?.  This  cnnipjiiy  was  far- 
ther encouraged  by  paiiumentin  1696  ;  but  partly 
by  unfkilful  management,  and  p.  rtly  by  real  loiits,  it 
Was  under  a  nreelliiy  of  entirely  breaking  up,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  aihgntd  to  it,  ending  in 
1707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Green- 
land for  whalefilViing,  Ih^.U  h;ve  all  privileges  grant- 
ed to  the  Greenland  company,  by  1  Anne,  cap.  16.  and 
tluis  the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  ful)jecls  may 
import  whale-fins,  oil,  &c.  of  iilli  caught  in  the  Green- 
land fcas,  without  paying  any  culloms,  &c.  Itat.  10 
George  I.  cap.  16.  And  lliips  employed  in  the  Green- 
land-rilhery  are  to  be  of  fuch  burden,  provided  with 
boats,  fo  many  inen,  fiming-lincs,  harping-irons,  &c. 
and  be  licenfed  to  proceed;  al:vi^n  their  return  Ihall 
be  paid  20s  per  ton  bounty,  foi  whale-fins,  &c.  im- 
ported ;  6Gco.  II.  cap.  33.  The  bounty  was  after- 
Wards  iucrcafed  ;  but  has  been  lately  diminilhed,  and 


fincc  this  diminution  the  trade  has  incrcafed.     See  Greenock, 

U/'hah-l'iSH£.Rr.  Greenwich. 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  in  Scotland,  and  — ""• 

oneof  tlic  pores  of  thecityofGlafgow.  It  is  diilaut  22 
nii-lesfromthatciiy  ;  and  was  formerly  called  the  £.?)  0/ 
St  Laurence.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expandsiiit>i 
a  fine  bafon  tour  miles  wide,  and  is  landlocked  on  all 
tides.  Greenock  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  befl 
built  town  on  all  thecoalt.  It  is  tlie  chief  refort  of  ihc 
herring  fifliery,  and  otherwife  a  place  of  great  trade 
and  very  populous — The  harbour  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  whofe  anceftor  built  the 
church  ;  and  the  family  had  here  a  callle. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly  lituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tliames,  about  five  miles  eaft  from  London.  Here 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke 
of  Glouceftcr,  enlarged  by  Henry  VI/.  and  completed 
by  Henry  \iil.  The  latter  often  cbofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  relidencc  ;  as  did  alfo  the  queens  .Mary 
and  Ell/.ibrth,  who  were  born  in  it.  The  fame  duke 
Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  flccp  hill  in 
the  park,  which  was  finilhed  by  Henry  VII.  but  af- 
terwards deiuoliihed,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  erected 
in  its  plao«  by  Charles  II.  furnilhed  with  mathemati- 
cal inllrunicnts  for  ailronomical  obfervations,  and  a 
deep  diy  well  for  obfcrving  the  ftars  in  the  day  lime. 
The  palace  being  afterwards  much  neglected,  king 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  a- 
boutand  planted  it),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  ano- 
ther,  of  wiiich  he  lived  to  fee  the  firll  wing  magnifi- 
cently finiflicd.  Hut  king  William  III.  in  1694,, 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong- 
ing, to  be  converted  into  a  royal  hofpiul  for  old  and 
diubled  I'e.imen,  the  widows  and  chilJren  of  thofe  who 
loft  thiir  livci  in  tlic  fervice,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment oi  navigation.  The  wing,  which  coll  king 
Charles  3<'>,ooo  1.  is  r.ow  the  firft  \\  ing  of  the  hofpital 
towards  London.  The  front  to  the  Thames  conlills 
of  two  ranges  of  flone  buildings,  with  the  ranger's 
houfein  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  iiofpital.  Thefc  l)uildings  perfectly  cor- 
rcfpond  with  each  other,  and  have  tl-.cir  tops  crowned 
with  a  ftonc  balUiftradc.  The  buildings  which  arc  fa- 
cing the  area,  correfpond  wiih  thciii,  though  in  afii'.er 
and  more  elegant  itylc  ;  an.-l  h^ve  do:iif^-  at  their  ends, 
which  are  120  feet  high,  fupportcd  on  coupled  co- 
lumns. UnJer  01, c  of  thefc  is  the  hall,  wiiich  i>  lincly 
painted  by  Sir  James  Tliornhill,  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ;  and  underthe  other  ll-.cchaptl,  which 
by  accident  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out 
in  the  hofpitai  on  the  I'econd  of  January  1779,  ind 
toially  confiiracd  the  dome  at  th»  S.  E.  quaner  of 
the  building,  with  the  chapel  which  was  the  moll  ele- 
gant in  the  wo.ld,  the  great  dining-haJl,  .ind  eight 
wards  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  600  pcnfioners. 
The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ;  but  the 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 
On  the  fides  of  the  grate  wiiich  open  to  thefe  build- 
ings from  the  park,  are  placed  a  l.irge  tcrrellrial  and 
celellial  globe,  in  which  the  flars  are  giii  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  ftati;o  of  George  II,  About 
20CO  old  difahled  feamen  arc  maintained  in  this  hofpi- 
tai. Belidcs  private  benefaclions,  to  the  amount  of 
near  L.  60, ceo  (which  appear  in  tables  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  i-arliamcJit,  in  the  year 
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Greenwich  1 7 u,  fettled  uponuthecarl of  Dcrwciit  water's  eftaie, 

' " '  to  the  value otL.  6000 />:^rd;;na;//.     All  llnugers  who 

fee  it,  pay  twopence  each  j  and  this  income  is  applied 
u>thc  fapportof  the  mathematical  fchuol  for  the  fons 
of  failurs.     Kor  the  better  fupport  of  which,  every 
fcamanin  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  merchant  fcrvice, 
■pays  fixpencc  a  month,  (lopped  out  of  their  pay,  and 
delivered  in  atihelix-pcnnyreceiver's  office  iiiTower- 
hill.    On  this  account,  a  fcaman,  wha  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render- 
ed unSt  for  fcrvicc,by  defending  anyfliip  belonging  to 
his  Majefty's  Britilli  fubjecls,  or  in  taking  any  Inip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admiited  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  beneht  from  it  as  if  he  had  been 
inhis  Majefty's  immediate  fervicc.  Befidesthe  feamcn 
and   widows  abovemcntioncd,    about  100  boys,  the 
Ibus  of  feamen,  arc  bred  up  for  the  fervicc  of  the  royal 
navy  ;  but  there  arc  no  out-pcniioncrs  as  at  CheUea. 
Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  fcvcn 
loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each;  three  pounds  of 
beef,  twoof  mutton,  a  pintof  pc3fe,apoundanda  quar- 
ter of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quaris  of 
beer,andonc  Ihilling  a- week  tobacco  money  :  the  tobac 
co-money  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  (hillings  and  lixpence 
a-weekcach,  that  of  their  mates  one  Ihiliiugand  (ix- 
pcnce,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  proporiion  t'j 
their  rank  :  belides  which,  each  common  penlioncr  re- 
ceives once  \\\  two  years,  a  fuit  of  blue  cloathis,  a  hat, 
three  pair  of  ftockings,  two  pair  of  (lioes,  rive  neck- 
cloths, three  lliirts,  and  two  night  caps.     Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  Ihowingthc  hall,  only  ih-ee- pence  in 
the  (hilling  is  allowed  to  the  perfon  that  (hows  them  ; 
the  rcll  makes  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main- 
tenance of  not  icfs  tiian  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  funs 
of  mariners  tliat  have  been  citlier  llaiii  or  difabled  in 
the  fervicc  of  their  country.  The  park  is  well  ftocked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  its  lize,  as  any  in  the  kingdom  :  but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  Oiic-trec  hill  arc  beautiful 
beyond  imagination,  pariicul:irly  the  former.     The 
projedion  of  ihcfe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a  gradually  falling  (lope  or  Hit  inclofurcs, 
hut  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
;;row  in  Icnois  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  im- 
browncd  dells.     The  catile  which  feed  on  the  lawns, 
which  appear  iii  breaks  among  them,  fcem  moving  in 
a  region  of  fairy  land.     A  thouf.md  natural  openings 
.•imoMg  the  blanches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  pic- 
tnicfqiie  views  of  the  fwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu- 
mined by  the  fun,  have  an  ettcCt  plcafing  beyond  the 
power  of  fancy  to  paint.      This  is  the  foreground  of 
the   hndfcape  :  a  little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  Ilruclure  the  hofpital,  iu  the  midfl  of  an  amphi- 
tlitatrc  of  wood  ;  then  the  two  naches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  fcrpcntiuc  which  forms  thclllcof 
Hogs,  aiul  prefcnt  the  tloaiing  niillionsof  the  Thames. 
To  the  left  appears  a  fine  tract  of  country,  leading  to 
I  lie  c.ipit:il,  which  there  finillics  the  profpeft.  The  pa- 
riih-charchofGrecnwich,rebuiltby  thecommilFioners 
forirtcliuiX  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  bandfomc 
(iruciure,  dedicated  to  St  Alphagc,  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  isfaid  to  have  been  llaiu  by  the  Danes  in 
ihe  year   ioi2onthe  fpot  where  the  church    now 
(lands.     There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  tkc  maintenance  of  20  de- 
cayed old  houfe-kccpcrs,  ij  out  of  Greenwich,  and 


eight  who  arc  to  be  alternately  chofen  from  SncttiHiam 
and  CalUc-Rifing  in  Norfolk.  This  is  called  the  duke 
ofl^orjotk'i  College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow- 
ed in  1613  by  Henry  carl  of  Northampton  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be- 
longsa  chapel,  in  which  the  carl's  body  is  laid  ,  which, 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  caftle.  The  pen- 
lioners,  beiides  meat,  drink,  an>1  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  fixpencc  a  week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  year^,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1560,  Mr  LambarJ,  author  of  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  queen 
Elizabeth's  college,  faid  to  be  the  (irft  eredled  by  ai» 
Englilh  ProtciUnt.  'I'hcrc  are  like  wife  two  charity- 
fchools  in  this  jaridi.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very 
broad,  and  the  channel  deep  ;  and  at  fome  very  high 
tides  the  water  is  fait.  This  is  the  ciiief  harbour  for 
the  ki  ig's  yachts.  The  town  co.itains  about  I50» 
houlcs  ;  and  a  market  on  Wcdnefday  and  Saturday 
was  erected  here  in  1737 ;  the  diredion  «f  which  is 
in  the  governors  of  the  royal  hofpital,  to  which  the 
profits  arinng  from  it  were  to  be  appropriated. 

GIILOARIOUS,  among  zoologilts,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  inch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitary,  but  afToci- 
ate  in  herds  or  (leeks. 

OllEGORiAN  CALENDAR,  that  which  fliows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feaiisdcpending thereon,  by  nieansof  epadts 
difpofed  through  the  fcvtral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.     See  Chkonolocv,  n°  24. 

Crkcorian  Telifcope.  See  Optics,  (Index.) 
Crkcorian  Year.  Sec  Chronolocy,  n°  24. 
GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  tamily.  He  difcovercd  fuch  abilities  in  the 
cxercifeof  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  the  empe- 
ror Juftin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefcft  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pclafgius  II.  fcnt  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  iuccoursagainft  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thoughtof  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  elc<fted  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  fcnate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  inftrudling  the 
church,  both  by  wining  and  preaching,  he  had  a  vcif 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favonrofthc 
tempbtal  as  well  as  fpiritual  interell  of  religion.  He 
undertook  the  convcrfion  of  the  Englilh,  and  fcnt  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  diredion  of  Au- 
gulUn  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refpecl  to  the 
chaftity  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  alFerting  that 
a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priefthood  ;  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewilc  vigorouHy  exerted  himfelf  againfl  fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter- 
ed the  emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Maurititis,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
likcwifc  flattered  Bninthaut,  a.  very  wicked  queen  of 
b" ranee.  He  is  accufed  of  Heftroying  the  noble  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofc 
who  vifited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches  than  to  holy  things  ;  and  burnt  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He 
died  in  604. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzcn,  iimamcd  the  Divine,  was 
4  one 
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«y.  one  of  themofl;  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
—  charch  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  lifliop  of 
Conllaniiiioplc  in  379  ;  but  finding  his  election  con- 
telU'd  b/  liniothcus  arciiuifliop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  rcfigntd  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge- 
neral council  ot  Conltaiui  lople.  His  wo.ks  are  ex- 
tant,  in  two  voljr.ies,  printed  at  Paris  in  1602.  His 
iiylc  is  fai.i  to  be  equ.,1  to  that  of  the  moll  celebrated 
tfraiors  of  anclctit  Greece. 

Gregory  (Thcudorus),  furnanied  Thaumaturgns 
on  account  of  his  iiiiricles,  was  the  fcholarof  Origcu  ; 
and  WIS  clcdedbifnop  of  Nocsefarea,  the  place  of 
his  binh,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence. 
He  alii'tcd  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  2J  j,  againft 
Paul"S  Samofetauiis  ;  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the 
fstisfaction  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
diocefc,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriitians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his, 
Agraiulaiory  oration  to  Origtn,  A  canonical  cpilUc, 
anJ  lonie  other  works. 

Gregory,  bilhop  of  NyfFa,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
thechiirch,  and  author  of  die  NiceHC  creed,  was  boni 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  He  was  chofcn 
billiop  of  NyiTa  in  372,  and  banilhcd  by  the  emperor 
Valens  for  adhering  10  the  council  of  Nice.  He  was 
ne\;er;helcfs  afterwards  employed  by  the  biihops  in 
fcveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  Sermons  on  the 
myllerics;  Moral  difcourfcs  ;  Dogmatical  trcatifes  j 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ;  fome  letters  on  church-dif- 
ciplinc  ;  and  other  works.  His  ftyleis  very  allegorical 
and  affected. 

GregorT  oJ  Tain,  or  dcirgins  Fhfintlui  Cregt- 
run,  one  of  tiie  moll  illuftrious  biihops  and  celebra- 
ted writers  of  the  iixih  century,  was  dcfcended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvcrgnc.  He  waseducated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  ot'  Clermont  ;  and  dillinguilhed 
himfclf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
572  he  waschofen  biiliop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  vifii  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contracted  a  fricndlliip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  extremely  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  i.  The  hi- 
flory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints  ;  and  other 
works.  The  beft  edition  is  that  publiflied  by  Father 
Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory  ?James),oneofthemo(l  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  lall  century,  was  a  fonof  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  minifter  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,   and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.     His 
;,.  mother  was   a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Andcrfon  of 
of       Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  poirclfed  a  lingular  turn 
rego-  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.     Tiiis 
tebx-  mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  dcfcendants  of  the  name  of  Gre- 
■»/     g"*"/*     -Alexander  Andcrfon,  coulin  german  of  the 
\,ma     abovementioned  David,  was  profcllbr  of  mathematics 
rji,  in   31  Paris  in  the   beginning  of  the  17th   century,  and 
publiflied  there  in  1612,  Suppieiritiit:im  Apaltonit  ndi- 
vini,  i7c.  The  mother  of  James  Greaory  inherited  the 
genius  of  her  family  ;  and  obferving  in  her  fon,  while 
yet  a  child,  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics,   flic 
inlirutted  him  hcrlclf  in  the  elements  of  tiiatfcienee. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
Vol.  VIII. 
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grammar  fchool  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through  ilie    Ortgrny'. 
ufual  courfe  of  academical  Audits  iu  the  Mariftiial  "     " 
college. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publiflied  his  treatifc,  intitled 
Optica  Froi/iOlJ,  feu  ubiita  radiorunt  rcjitxorujn  ft  re- 
fraiiorum  myjhria, ge'imttrici:  mucttuta  ,■  cui  Jubaeiii^ 
tur  appendix  fubtUljj'nn-^Tunt  afli  oiwmij  probUn.alOi:  rc» 
ftlutiottiin  exhihiitJ,  London  1663:  a  work,  ot  great 
genius,  in  wliith  he  gave  the  world  an  iiivetuioii  ■)f 
bis  own,  and  one  of  the  moil  valuable  of  the  modcra 
difcovericSjihc  conltru'.'iionof  the  retiedingtclcfcopo* 
This  difcuvery  immediately  attracted  the  atieniioc  3f 
the  mathematicians,  both  of  13ri:ain  and  other  cou,)- 
trics,  who  were  foon  convinced  of  its  grcit  impor- 
cance  to  the  fcicnces  of  optics  and  alironomy.  The 
manner  of  placing  the  two  fpeculaupon  the  fame  axis 
appearing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  attended  witit 
the  difadvantage  of  lofiiig  the  central  rays  of  the  kr* 
gcr  fpeculuin,  he  propol'ed  an  improvement  on  the  iu« 
ftrument,  by  giving  an  oblique  pofition  to  the  fnialler 
fpcculura,  and  placing  the  eyeglafsin  the  tide  of  the 
tube.  But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian 
conflrui;ionof  that  inllrument  was  long  abandoned  for 
the  original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  uni- 
verfally  employed  where  the  inllrument  is  of  a  mode- 
rate lize  ;  though  Mr  Hcrlchcl  haspreferred  the  New- 
tonian form  of  the  conllruclion  of  thofe  imraenfe  t?- 
lefcopes,  which  of  late  years  he  has  fo  fuccefsfull/ 
employed  in  oLferving  the  heavens. 

The  univerlity  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high  lUi. 
reputation  for  mathematical  ftudies,  James  Gregory 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  hrll 
work  ;  and  fixing  his  relidencc  there  for  fome  years, 
he  publilhed, in  1667,  I  iraCinuu  el  Hyperboles  i^ua- 
drtturu  ;  in  v^hich  he  propounded  another  difcoverj 
of  his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging 
feries  lor  the  aress  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole,  'la 
this  treatifc,  when  republillicd  in  1668,  he  added  a 
new  work,  intitled,  Ceometritc  pan  univcrfalij,  infer' 
viens  quantitdtnnciirvaruvitmnfviutathni<:tv:eiijurit\ 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  ihown,  for  the  firft 
time,  a  method  for  the  tranfnuuation  of  curves.  Thtfe 
works  engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  MrGregoiy 
the  corrcl'pondence,  of  thegreatrft  niathemaliciansjf 
the  age,  Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wailis  ,  auj 
their  author  being  foon  after  choien  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaclions  at  that  time  by  many  cx» 
cellent  papers.  Through  this  channel,  in  particular, 
he  carried  on  a  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the 
occalion  of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
and  hypcrbc<lc,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  haj 
ftartcd  fome  objections.  Of thiscontroveiiy,  it  is  un- 
necelfary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  fullicient  t« 
fay,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr 
Gregory  the  highcft  merit  for  his  genius  and  difcove- 
ries,  Mr  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors, 
fome  confiderable  deficiencies  in  the  treatife  above 
mentioned,  and  Ihown  a  much  limpler  method  of  at- 
taining the  end  in  view. 

In  1668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publiflied  at  London 
another  work,intiiled£'jctTt/»a//o/;c'j6Vo.v;e/r/f.c,which 
contributed  ftiil  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  elected  prot'eflbr  of  matheniatics  in  the 
univerlity  of  St  Andrew's  ;  an  office  ^  hich  he  held  for 
R  fix 
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Gregory,  fix.  years.  During  his  rtlidcncc  there,  he  married,  iu 
""""" —  1669,  Mary,  the  ilaughicr  of  George  Jamefon  ihc  ce- 
lebrated painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow -dilciplc 
with  that  great  artiflin  the  fchool  of  Riibcns  at  Ant- 
werp. 

In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  thar  univerliiy.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  Octo- 
ber 167J,  being  employed  in  Ihowinf;  tiie  fatellitcsof 
Jupiter  through  a  telefcope  to  fomc  of  hib  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  Itruck  with  total  bllndncfs,  and  <licd  a 
few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  fcems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  his  difpntc  with  Mr  Huygens  ;  and, 
confcious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  difcovcrcr,  he 
fcems  to  have  been  jealous  of  loling  sny  portion  of  his 
reputaiion  by  the  improvements  of  oilicrs  ujon  his 
inventions. 

Gregory  (David),  Savilian  profeli'or  of  aflronomy 
at  Oxford,  whomDrSmitii  has  iv.xmcA  fiibtilijjlmi  mge- 
nti  mathetnuticus,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr  Gregory  of 
•ft''-  Kinnairdy,  brother  of  the  abovemcniioned  Mr  James 
Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  hiseducation  in  tfiat  city. 
He  conipleied  his  fluJics  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  being 
poiTcircd  of  the  niathemaiical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foon 
diltinguiflied  himfclf  like  wife  as  the  heir  of  hisgenius. 
In  the  i^J  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elefted  profcllbr  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  pub- 
lillicd,  in  the  fime  year,  Exercitat'to  Gctniietnca  de  ili- 
?ne>ifiO!i  efii^u  ram  >ii,fiv  ifpechnen  methodigt  tie  rati  1  dh/ie- 
t'tendi  quafvh figuras,  Kdinlnirgh,  16S4,  410.  He  f ivv 
very  early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philufophy  ; 
and  had  ihe  merit  of  being  ilie  tirfl  who  introduced  it 
into  the  fchools  by  his  public  lectures  at  Edinburgh. 
•  Mtmairs  "  He  had  (fays  Mr  Whillon*)  already  caufcd  fevcral 
tfbh  nun  of  his  fcholars  to  keep  afts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  fevc- 
lij'til.  3».  j-jj  branches  of  the  New  tonian  p!iilolb)ihy  ;  while  we 
at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominioufly  llu- 
dying  the  tiLHitious  hypothelis  of  the  Carterian." 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard's  intention 
of  refigning  the  Savilian  profellbrlbip  of  aftronomy  at 
Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ;  and  being 
patronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriend- 
ed by  Mr  Flamilead  the  ;iftronomcr  royal,  he  obtained 
the  vacant  profeiibi  ihip,  for  which  Dr  Haliey  was  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfliip,  however,  inftead  of  ani- 
■molity,l.iid  the  loundation  offrienrifliip  between  thcfe 
eminent  men  j  and  Haliey  foon  after  became  the  col- 
league of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profeflbrlhip  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  univertity.  Soon  after  hisarri- 
val  in  London,  Mr  Grct;ory  had  lieen  eleded  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  focicty;  and,  previoully  to  his  election  in- 


to the  Savilian  profefTorlhip,  had  the  degree  of  dodor    Grcg,( 
of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  l>y  the  univcrfity  of  Ox-  " — 
ford  (a). 

In  1693  he  publilhcd  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  a  rcfolution  of  the  Kloi  entine  problem  de  T^jlu- 
diiie  vflijirmi  quadribili ;  and  he  continued  to  comnut- 
nicatc  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni- 
ous mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
169 J,  he  printed  at  Oxford  C  atopti  ictt  et  Dhptricx 
Sph.crh.f  Elewcnia;  a  work  which, ashe  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubflancc  of  fonieof  his  pub- 
lic leftures  read,  elcve.i  years  before,  at  Edinburgh. 
This  valuable  trcatife  was  republished  firfl  with  audi- 
tions by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  retommenda- 
tion  of  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Dcfaguliers ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Newto- 
nian telefcopcs,  together  with  Mr  Hadley's  tables  for 
the  conftruttion  ot  both  thofe  inflrunients.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  tliat,  in  the  end  of  this  trcatife, 
there  isan  obfcrvation  which  (hows,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a  difcovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  conftruilion  of  achroinatic  telefcopcs,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfertion  by  Mr  DoUond  and 
Mr  Ramfden,  had  fuggeftcd  itielf  to  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid Gregory,  from  the  refleclion  on  the  admirable 
contrivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  The  palFage  is  as  follows  :  "^^uod 
fi  ob  difficultates  phyficas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandis  et  poliendis,  etiamnum  lentibus  utioporteat, 
fortallis  media  diverfc  denlitatis  adleniani  objcdivam 
componendani  adhibere  utile  foret,  ut  a  natiira  factum 
obftrvamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  critlalliniis  humor 
(fere  (jufJeni  cnm  vitro  virtuiis  ad  radios  liicis  refriii- 
gendos)  aqueo  et  vitreo  (aqux  quoad  refradioneni 
hand  abfimilibus)  conjungitur,  ad  iniaginem  quam 
diftinfte fieri  poterit,  a  natura  nihil  fruftra  moliente, 
in  oculi  fundo  dcpingendam."  Catopi.  et  Diopt. 
Sphacr    Elem.  Oxon.  1695,  p.  98. 

In  1 702  our  auihor  publillied  at  Oxford,  j4j\rnnomia 
Phylic^f  et  Ceot/ietricir  Eleiiietita  ;  a  work  which  is  ac- 
counted his  mafler-piece.  his  founded  on  the  New- 
tonian do(5trines,  and  was  elleemed  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton himfclf  as  a  mofl  excellent  explanation  and  de- 
fence of  his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio  uf  the  works  of 
Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  profccuiion  of  a  de- 
fign  of  his  predecellbr  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  mathematicians.  In  this 
work,  although  it  contains  all  the  ireatiCes  attributed 
to  Euclid,  Dr  Grej.'ory  has  been  careful  to  point  out 
fuch  as  he  found  reafon,  from  interna!  evidence,  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  productions  of  fome  inferior  geometri- 
cian. In  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard's  plan,  Dr  Gre- 
nory  engaged,  foon  after,  with  his  colleague  Hulky, 


(a)  On  obtaining  the  above  profelforfliip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by 
his  brother  James,  likewifean  eminent  mathematician  ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  re- 
tiring in  1725  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  profeflbr  James  Gregory,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  acconipiiniments,  was  the  viftim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  fur- 
nilhed  the  fubjed  of  Mallet's  well  known  ballad  of  IVilliatu  and  Margaret. 

Another  brother,  Charla,  wis  created  profelTor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew's  by  queen  Anne  in  1707. 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and,  refigning  in  1  739,  was  fiicctcded 
by  his  fon,  who  eminently  inherited  tke  talents  of  his  family,  and  died  in  1 763. 
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,  irofy.  in  tlif  pttWication  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonins ;  but 
-"  he  had  pr.»cceiled  mit  a  little  w.iy  in  this  undertaking 
when  he  died,  in  the  49ih  ycarof  his  agc^  at  Maiden- 
head in  Bcrkfliire,  A.  D.  1710.  To  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  mod  celebrated  ma- 
iheuiaticians  of  the  age.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr  Ilal- 
ky,  and  Dr  Kcifl,  have  given  ample  tellimonies.  Be- 
lides  thofc  w>rks  published  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manufcript,  A  Short  Ticutifi  afths  Noturi  and  Artlh- 
inttU  of  Logarithm  i,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Ktill's  tranllation  of  Comniandinc's  Euclid  ;  and  a 
Treati/i  of  Prudical  CiOtnctrji  \v\\\c\\\vis  afterwards 
tranllated,  and  publilhed  in  i  74J,  hy  Mr  Maclaurin. 
Dr  David  Gregory  niarrieii,  in  1695,  Elizabeth, the 
daughter  of  Mr  Oliphaat  of  Langcown  in  StutLtnd. 
By  this  l.'.dy  lie  had  four  fons,  of  whom,  the  elJell, 
David,  was  appointed  regius  profcllor  of  nioHcrn  hif- 
tory  at  Oxford  by  king  George  I.  and  died  in  1767,  'n 
an  advanced  age,  after  enjoying  formany  years  the 
dignity  of  dean  of  Chrifl  church  in  that  univerfity. 

Gregory  (Drjolin),  profelfor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  profelfor  of  medicine  in  King's  college  Aber- 
deen, and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventorof  the  Gre- 
gorian telefcope.  His  father  was  firfl  married  to  Ca- 
tharine Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mony- 
mufk  ;  by  whom  he  had  (ix  children,  moft  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Anne  Chal- 
mers, only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers 
princfpal  of  King's  college,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons 
and  a  daughter.  John,  the  youngeft  of  the  three,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  June  ;;.  1724.  Loling  his  father 
when  only  in  the  7ih  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  hisgrandfathcr  Principal  Chal- 
mers, and  on  his  elder  brother  Drjames  Gregory, who, 
upon  the  relignation  of  their  father  a  Ihort  time  before 
his  death,  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
proftlforlhip  of  medicine  in  King's  college.  He  like- 
wife  owed  much  in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  fludies,  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  hiscoufin,  the  celebrated  DrRcid,  now  of  the  uni- 
verfity ofGlafgow.  The  rudiments  of  our  author's 
clafllcal  education  he  received  at  the  graminar-fchool 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
he  completed  in  King's  college,  his  ftudics  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  languages,  and  in  the  fciencesof  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  His  mailer  in 
philofophy  and  mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor- 
don, the  prefent  philofophy  profeiTor  of  King's  col- 
lege, who  has  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a  century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
th<  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebri- 
ty which  has  fince  fo  remarkably  dillinguilhcd  it. 
Here  he  attended  the  anatomical  leflures  of  the  elder 
Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  of  Dr.  Rutherford  on  the  pradice.  He  heard 
likewife  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Alflcui  on  the  materia 
medica  and  botany,  aiidof  Dr  Plummcron  cheniiftry. 
The  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  inftitutcd  for  the 
free  difcuinon  of  all  queflions  relative  to  medicine  and 
philofophy  had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fo- 
ciety we  find  Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1742,  at  the 
tJjncwheuDr  Mark  Aksnfidc,  his  fellow  Undent,  and 


intimate  companion,  was  a  member  of  the  fame  L  (li-    Ortsrory. 
tution.  '""" 

In  the  year  174J  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  leclurcs  of  thofe  celebr.atcJ  profcllors 
Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Roycn.  While  at  this 
place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King''s 
college  of  Aberdeen,  h  is  <7/7//.Jwa/:'r,whorf  girded  riini 
as  a  favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  doftor  of 
medicine:  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  Irom 
Holland,  he  was  elertcd  prufeifor  of  philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  In  this  capacity  he  read  Icuures  du- 
ring the  years  1747,  174^,  and  1749,  on  I'le  mathe- 
matics; on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral 
philofophy.  In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chofc 
to  relign  his  profcfibrihip  of  piiilyfyphy,  his  views 
being  turned  ehieriy  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  with 
which  he  apprchcnJcd  the  duties  of  tJiisprofelTorlhip, 
occupying  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  too  much  inter- 
fered. Previoully,  however,  to  his  fettling  as  a  phy- 
lician  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the 
Continent;  a  tour,  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  pro. 
bably  amufement,  though,  to  a  mind  like  his,  certain- 
ly not  without  its  profit  in  the  enlargement  of  ideas, 
and  an  increafcd  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Grcgor* 
married,  in  1752,  Elifabeth  daughierof  William  Lord 
Forbes  ;  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endow- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined 
averyfuperiorunderllanding,  and  an  uncommon  Iliarc 
of  wit.  With  her  he  received  a  handfome  addition  of 
fortune  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union, 
which  was  but  forthefpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the 
highefl  portion  of  domelHc  happinefs.  Of  her  charac- 
ter it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  her  hufbanj,  in  that  ad- 
mired little  work,  Ajuther's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters, 
the  laft  proofs  of  his  afFedion  for  them,  declares,  that, 
"  while  he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  IhoulJ 
be,  he  draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  pi(flurc  of 
what  their  mother  was."  The  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice at  Aberdeen  being  at  that  lime  in  a  great  meafurc 
pre-occupied  by  his  elder  brother  Drjames  Gregory, 
and  others  of  fomenotc  in  their  profellion,  our  author 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither 
accordingly  he  went  in  1754;  and  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy  in- 
troduftion  to  many  perfons  of  diltin<5lion  both  in  the 
literary  and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord 
Lytileton  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
which  wasfounded  on  a  ftriking  fimilarity  of  manners, 
of  taftes,  and  of  difpofiiions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendQiip;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
produdlions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Coviparativi  f'iew  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  firll  known  as  an  author.  Dr 
Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  friendihip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montague,  Efq;  and  of  his  ladv,  the  celebra- 
ted champion  of  the  Fame  of  Shaktfpeare  againft  the 
cavils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  affemblies, 
or  convcrjazione,  the  refort  of  tafte  and  genius,  our 
autlior  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquain- 
tance with  many  of  the  moll  diftinguiOied  literary 
charadersof  the  prefent  times. 

In  I7J4  Dr  Gregory  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  rny- 
K  2  al 
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9k?»tj.    al  focietjr  of  London  ;  and,  dsiljr  advancing  in  the 

>'—     public  efieem,  it  is  not  to  be  duubted,  that,  had  he 

continued  his  fcrulcncc  in  that  metropolis,  his  profef- 
Conal  tjlents  would  iiavc  found  their  reward  in  a  very 
cxtenlive  practice.  Hut  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gregory,  in  November  175J,  occalioning  a  va- 
cancy in  the  profclTorlhip  of  phytic  in  king's  college, 
Aberdeen,  which  he  was  foliciicd  to  till,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  the  bcgiuningof  the  following 
year,  and  took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  olficc  to 
which  he  had  been  elciflcd  in  liis  abfcnce. 

Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and 
prefuming  on  tiie  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  af- 
fording a  reafonable  profprA  of  fnccefs  in  a  more  cx- 
tenlive field  of  prafticc,  he  changed  his  place  of  rcfi- 
dence  for  Kdinburgh,  His  friends  in  that  metropolis 
had  rcprefentcd  to  him  the  (ituation  of  the  college  of 
medicine  as  favourable  to  his  views  of  lilling  a  profcf. 
Ibri.il  chair  in  that  univcrlity;  which  accordingly  he 
obtained  in  1766,  on  the  relignation  of  Dr  Ruther- 
ford profelTor  of  the  practice  of  phyfic.  In  the  fame 
year  hchad  the  honour  of  being  appoin  led  firfliihyfician 
to  his  m.ijcily  for  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt. 

On  hii  ellablilhment  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Gregory  gave  leftures  on  the  praftice  of 
phytic  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  i  769.  Af- 
terwards, by  agreement  with  Dr  CuUcn,  profelFor  of 
the  theory  of  phyiic,  thefc  two  eminent  men  gave  al- 
ternate courfcs  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practice — As 
a  public  fpcakcr.  Dr.  Gregory's  manner  was  liniple, 
natural,  and  animated.  Without  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory, which  thcfulijeft  he  had  to  treat  in  a  great  de- 
gree precluded,  he  exprelfedhis  ideas  with  uncommon 
perfpicuiiy,  and  in  a  flyle  happily  attempered  between 
the  formality  of  lludied  compolition  and  the  eafe  of 
converfsiion.  It  was  his  cultom  to  premcdiiatc,  fora 
Ihorttime  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjeft  of 
his  lecture,  confulting  thofc  authors  to  vi'hom  he  had 
occalion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  fliort  notes  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  intended  difcourfc  :  then  t'ully  ma- 
ftcrof  his  fubjeit,and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  he 
trailed  to  his  natural  facility  of  exprelfion  to  convey 
ihofe  opinions  which  he  had  maturely  deliberated. The 
only  Icilures  which  he  committed  fn'ly  to  writing, 
\vere  rhofeintroduCtory  difcourfes  wliich  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  anniial  conrfc,  and  which  are  publilh- 
cd  in  thcfe  volumes  under  the  title  oi'  LeiJrtres  on  the 
Diitiei  and  Qnalificamin  of  a  rhyf'cian.  Of  thefe, 
which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pnpih,  and  fome  from  the  o- 
riginal  manufcript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  theirperu- 
fal.  On  hearing  that  a  copy  h.id  I'fen  offered  for  falc 
to  a  bookfcjier,  it  became  neceffiry  to  anticipate  a 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  by  an- 
thorifmgan  imprtinon  from  a  corrected  copy,  of  which 
lie  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.  Thcfe  lec- 
turer were  fir/t  publitbed  in  1770,  and  a''terwards  in 
an  enlarged  and  more  perfect  form  in  1772. 

In  the  fame  year,  1722,  Dr  Gregory  publilhed 
Ekmsutf  ofth;  Praflice  ofThyftc,for  the  ufeoffludcnts; 
a  work  intended  folcly  for  his  own  pupils,  and  to  be 
>jfed  byhimfelf  as  a  texi-book  to  be  commented  upon 
in  his  courfe  of  Uihires.  In  an  adveriifcnient  prefixed 
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to  this  work,  he  fignified  his  intention  of  compreliend- 
ing  in  it  the  whole  ferics  of  difea^fes  of  which  he  ' 
treated  in  his  lectures  on  the  Fraitice  of  Phyiic  ;  but 
this  intention  he  did  not  live  to  accomplilh,  having 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  clafs  of  Kcbrilc  Difcafcs. — In  his  academical  lec- 
tures Dr.  Gregory  never  attempted  to  niilUad  tiic  llu- 
dcnt  by  flattering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the  fci- 
ence;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
its  dcfecits  ;  wifely  judging,  that  a  thorough  fcnfe  of 
the  iniperfe(;iion  of  an  art  c^r  fciencc  is  the  firfl  flep 
towards  its  improvement.  In  this  view  he  was  care- 
ful tocxpofe  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  feveral  theories 
and  hypothcfcswhich  have  had  the  molt  extenfive  cur- 
rency, and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  fy  ite- 
matizing  witli  limited  experience,  or  an  iniperfeft 
knowledge  of  fads.  Yet  in  the  work  lall  mentioned 
it  will  appear,  from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treated 
of  the  feveral  difeafcs,  that  he  did  not  entirely  neglcft 
the  fyflematicarrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefc, 
however,  he  v/arned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt- 
ed from  any  convidion  of  the  reditude  of  thofe  theo- 
ries to  which  they  refer]  ed,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  bcfl  h«lp  to  the  itudy  of  any  fcicnce. 
Conlidcring  a  rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  he  as  yet  a 
delidcratum,  it  was  his  object  to  communicate  to  his 
pupils  the  greatclt  portion  of  pradical  knowledge,  as 
the  only  balls  on  which  fuch  a  ihcory  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  difcafcs, 
was  lint  to  mention  tliofc  fyniptoms  which  are  uii- 
derllood  among  phylici.ms  to  charaderifc  or  define  a 
difeafe;  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par- 
ticular feries  of  fymptoms  and  their  occafional  varie- 
ties ;  to  point  out  accur.itcly  the  diagnolih  fymploms, 
or  thofe  l)y  which  one  difeafe  is  eilcntially  diltinguilh- 
ed  from  others  that  refemblc  it,  and  to  mark  likewife 
the  i>rcgnojlhs  by  which  a  phylician  is  enabled  to  con- 
jecture of  the  probable  event  of  a  difeafe,  \vhether  fa- 
vourable or  otheiwife.  He  then  proceeded  10  fpecify 
ihc  various  cau'es,  predifpoling,  occafional,  and  proxi- 
mate ;  accouniin;^  as  far  as  he  tiionght  could  be  done 
onjult  principles,  lor  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
fymptoms;  and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  en)ployed, 
and  the  cautions  rcquifiie  in  the  adminidration  of 
them.  Thus  defirous  of  eftablidiing  the  fcience  of 
medicine  upon  tiie  folid  foundation  of  pradice  and 
experience;  and  knowing  that  ma.ny  things  allertedas 
fads  by  medical  writers  have  l^ccn  alTunicd  on  a 
very  carelefsobfervation, while  confirming  a  favourite 
theory  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and 
imi>ortant  facTis  have,  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  fyflem, 
been  explained  away  and  difcreditcd  ;  he  conflautly 
endeavoured,  botli  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  in- 
culcate to  his  pupils  the  necelliiy  of  extreme  caution 
cither  in  admitting  or  in  denying  medical  fads,  or 
what  are  commonly  given  as  fuch.  To  the  delireof 
enforcing  this  neceflary  caution  is  owing  that  multi- 
tude of  queries  refpeding  matters  of  fad,  as  well  as 
matters  of  opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Elemejits  of 
the  Fmffice  oj  F hyfc. 

Dr  Gregory,  foon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
as  he  himfclf  fays,  «  for  the  aniufcmcnt  of  his  folitary 
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hours,"  cmploycil  liimfdf  in  the  conipofltion  of  that 
•  admirable  trait, iiili tied,.'/ /Wj^^r'jZ-ir^fly/o ^;/Z)<i«^'A- 
tcrs ;  a  work  which,  tlioui^h  certainly  iicvcrintcndcd 
by  its  author  for  tiic  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
an  unwarrantable  dimimuiuu  of  his  fame,  and  a  capri- 
cious rcfufal  of  a  general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  fole  purpofe  for  wiiich  it  was  originally 
defigncd.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
publilhcd  after  the  author's  death  by  his  clJell  fon. 
This  work  is  a  moft  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodncfs  of  his  heart,  and  his  confiunmate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  manifclls 
fuch  folicitude  for  their  welfare,  as  ftrongly  recom- 
mends the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  fpeaks  of  the  fe- 
male fcx  in  the  mod  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to 
increal'cits  cfUmation,  whilll  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
and  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  arc  prone  to  fall.  It  is  particularly  obl'ervable, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Chriftian  worfliip,  and  faithful 
minifters  ;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  hi:;  daugh- 
ters the  fcrious  and  lievout  worlhip  of  Gid  in  public 
and  private.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
bchavour,  which  were  particularly  fuited  to  their  edu- 
cation, rank,  andcircumftances  ;  and  recommends  that 
gcntlenefs, benevolence,  and  modelly,  which  adorn  the 
chararter  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  fex.  His  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtdiip, 
and  marriage,  arc  peculiarly  wife,  and  interefting  to 
them.  They  fliow  wlnt  careful  obfervation  he  had 
made  on  female  domcllic  conduct,  and  on  the  dirfcrcnt 
cffetls  of  polTelRiigor  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  There  is  fomcthing  peculiar- 
ly curious,  animated,  and  iifeful,  in  his  diredions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifell  an  hoHourable 
pallion  in,  and  towards  the  other  fex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  ufeful  dilUnclion  which  he  makes  be- 
tween true  and  f^lfc  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
Ariking  and  afti-fting,  nothing  more  likely  to  i^i ve  his 
paternal  advices  their  defired  ettcd,  than  the  refpec'N 
fid  and  aifccUoiute  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  tiie  irrcpar  ;ble  lofs  which  he 
ami  they  fuftained  by  her  early  death.  In  fhort,  in 
this  tratl:,  the  profdfor  fliiiies  with  peculiar  luftrc  as 
a  hufliand  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  domertic  happinefs. 

Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  writ- 
ten under  the  impredion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr 
Gregory  had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  a  conllitution 
fubjeci  to  (he  gout,  wliich  had  begun  to  fliow  itfelf  ht 
irregular  intervals  even  from  the  i8tii  yearof  his  age. 
llismother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe,  died 
fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  prognofticated  for  himfclfa  limilar  death;- an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprelieni'inn  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773,  in  con- 
verfaiion  with  his  fon  the  prtfcnt  Dr  James  Gregory, 
the  laticr  remarking,  thu  having  for  ihe  three  pre- 
ceding years  had  no  return  of  a  fit,  he  might  make  his 
account  witli  a  pretty  f'.vere  atiark  at  that  fcafon  ;  he 
received  the  obfcrvaiion  with  fome  degree  of  anger, 
as  he  fell  himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  Rate  of  health. 
The  prediction,  however,  was  too  true  :  for  hiving 
gone  10  bed  on  the  i;tli  of  February   1773,  wiih  ho 


apparent  difordcr,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
His  death  had  been  inftantaiieous,  and  probably  in  his 
lleep  i  for  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  difcompofure  of 
limb  or  of  feature, — a  perfect  Ettthanafa. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  wasconliderably  above  the 
middle  hzc.  His  (rame  of  body  was  compared  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  atlivc  ;  he  Itooped  fomcwiiat  in  his  g  lit ;  and  his 
countenance,  from  afuUnefsof  featureandaheavinefs 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indicatiojiof  fupcrior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  otlierwifc  when  engaged 
in  converfation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  moft  expreflive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gefture  which  gave  a  pleafing  interell  to 
every  thing  which  he  uttered  :  But,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  agcnilencf.sand  fimplici 
ty  of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
terior and  regulated  forms  of  politeucfs,  was  more  en- 
gaging than  (hemoftfinifticdaddrcfs.  Hisconvcrfati- 
on  flowed  with  cale ;  and,  when  in  company  with  litera- 
ry men,  without  affecting  a  difplay  of  knowledge,  he 
was  liberal  of  the  ftoresofhis  mind.  He  polfeliedalarge 
flureof  the  f)ciolaud  benevolent  affections,  which,  in 
the  cxercifc  of  hisproleirion,  mauifefted  tliemfclvcsia 
many  namelefs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofe  un- 
der his  care;  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him 
from  an  extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquared  to  the  circumftances  or  rank  of  the  patient, 
but  ever  bellowed  moft  liberally  where  they  were 
moft  requilite.  In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  a  faithful  difclurgc  of  his  public  duties. 
To  many  of  thefe,  ftrangcrsin  the  country,  and  far  re- 
moved from  all  who  had  a  natural  intcreit  in  their  con- 
cerns, it  was  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  and  countenanceof  one  fo  nnivcrfal- 
ly  refpecicd  and  cReemed.  Through  him  they  found 
an  cafy  iiitrodudlion  to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fo- 
ciety  ,  and,  what  to  ihem  was  liillmore  valuable,  they 
experienced  iti  him  a  friend  who  \'.'.',s  ever  cafy  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  ready  to  a:Ii!l  them  to  the  utnioft  with  his 
counfel  and  patroiia-ic The  fame  Ipirii  of  philan- 
thropy endeared  him  in  a  particular  m.iniicr  to  his  iii- 
timate  friends  ;  among  whom  may  be  ranked  moft  cf 
the  Scoitilh  literati  of  his  time. — Sooie  time  after  his 
death,  the  profelforihip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
was  beftowcd  upon  his  eldeft  fon  the  prefent  Dr  Jan.cs  • 
Gregory  ;  who  has  fince  fiiccecdcd  to  the  Praclical 
Chair,  lately  filled  by  that  other  moft  cmiiiciit  pro»- 
fclfor  Dr  Cullen. 

GRE-HOttND.  See  Cims. — t^hiong  a  litter  of 
gre-hound  puppies,  the  bcft  are  always  iLofe  which 
are  lightefl.  Thefe  will  make  the  nimbleft  dogs  as 
they  grow  up.  The  gre-hound  is  bcft  tor  open  co  tn- 
trics  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe  places  thire 
will  fometimes  be  a  courfe  af'tcr  a  hare  of  two  or  three 
miles  or  innre,  and  both  the  dogs  and  the  game  in  fi;'ht 
all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fuppofcd  that  the  g'-e- 
hoand  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  running  :  liut  this 
feems  to  be  an  error  ;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer  made, 
and  coaiidcrably  fironger,  than  ihel>itch  of  the  fame 
kind.  In  breeding  thele  dogs,  the  bitch  is  princi- 
pally to  be  regarded  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
thnt  the  bcft  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  gvod 
puppies  as  an  ituiifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  :uiJ  bitch  (lioulJ  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
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Ore-      fame  age  ;  anj  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfcd 

hound,     dogs,  they  llimild  not  be  more   ihm    tour  years  old. 

Grenada.    ^„  ojj  bitch  iii:iy  be  iiCcd  with  a  young  dojr,  but  the 

"         puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 

good  for  any  tiling. 

The  general  hrod  for  a  gre-liound  ought  to  be 
cliippings  or  raCpings  of  bread,  with  loft  bones  and 
gvifllcs  ;  and  tlijic  cliippings  ought  always  tobcfoaked 
in  beef  or  mutton  broth. 

The  proper  excrcife  for  a  grc -hound  iscourfinghim 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood  ; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higlicil  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecutc  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  Ihouid  ever  have  fair  play.  She  (liould  have  tile 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcorc  yards  before  the  dog  is  dipped  at  her, 
that  he  t".:)  have  I'omc  diiiicuhy  in  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  cafily.  If  he  kills  the  hare, 
he  mud  never  be  fulFcred  totcar  her  ;  bjt  flic  mull  be 
taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and 
the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment. Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  walh- 
cd  with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is 
to  be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he 
Ihould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaft  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
life,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimblenefs  when 
they  are  let  loofc  :  and  the  bell  way  of  managing  a 
fine  gre-hound,  is  never  to  let  him  ftir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
courfing. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbec  iflands,  lying 
in.  W.  Long.  6r.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  o.     It  is  the  lafl  of 
the  Windward  Caribbees  ;  and  lies  50  leagues  north 
of  new  Andalufia,  on  the  continent.     According  to 
fome  it  is  24lcagues  in  compafs  ;  according  toothers, 
only  22  :  and  it  is  (aid  to  be  qo  miles  in  length,  «nd 
in  fome  places  i  j  in  breadth.  The  chief  port,  formerly 
called  Loiiii,  now  St  George's  (lands  on  the  weft  lide  of 
the  illand, in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,with  a  fandy  bot- 
tom. It  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400 
tons,  may  ride  fecure  from  ftorms  ;  and  that  loofliips, 
of  1000  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank 
of  find,  would  contain  a  confidcrablc  number  of  Ihips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  :  but  by  rcafon  of  it  the 
■large  fliips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one 
«f  the  mountainb..lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ; 
the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a  mile  diftant. 
The  ifland  abounds  with  wild  game  and  fifli ,  it  produces 
alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa-rrec  is  obfervcd 
not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.     A 
lakeon  a  high  mountain,  aboutthe  middlcoftheinand, 
fuppliesit  with  frefli-water  ftreams.  Several  bays  and 
harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  might  be 
fortified  to  great  advantage  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  conve- 
jiient  for  (hippimvT,  not  being  fubjett  to  hurricanes. 
The  foil  iscapa'  leof  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indi- 
go,  peafe,  and  millet. 

In  1633,  M.  Pointy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
jaiake  a  Tettl'  inent  ir  Grennda  ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
thi  Caribbeirts  who  refortfi  to  this  illand  in  greater 
jiumbers  than  to  the  acighbouriag  ones,  probably  on 


accountof  the  game  with  which  ir  abounded.  Int6jo, 
Monf.  Parquet,  governor  of  Martiuico,  carried  over    " 
from  that  illaiid  200  men,  furnilhcd  with  prefents  to 
reconcile  the  fnvagcs  10  them  j  but  witli  anus  to  fub- 
duc  them,  in  cafe  tli.cy  fliould  prove  iiuradablc.    The 
favages  arc  faici  to  liavc  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 
fion  by  the  number  of  the  frenchmen  :  but,according 
to  fome  Frencli  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers;  but,  in  coniideraiionof  fjmc  knives, 
hatchets,  fcili'ars,  and  oiher  toys,  yielded  to   Parquet 
the  fovereiguty  of  (he  illand,  rcferving  to  themfelvcs 
their  own  habitations.    The  .Abbe  Raynal  informs  us, 
that  tliefe   full  French  colonills,  imagint/tg  they  had 
purchaicd  the  illand  by  thefe  trirtes,  all'umed  tiic  fovc- 
reignty,  and  foon  aded  as  tyrants.    The  Caribbs,  un- 
able to  contend  wiih  them  by  force,  took  their  ufual 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
defcncelcfs  Hate.     This   produced  a   war  ;  and  the 
French  fcitlers  having  received  a  reinforceiuentof  300 
men  from  Martiuico,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain;  from  whence,  «ftcr  exhaullingall  their  ar- 
rows, they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
enemies.     Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
from  the  neighbouring  illands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew  ;  and  were  atlaft  dri- 
ven to  fuchdefperation,  that  40  of  them, who  had  efca- 
ped  from  the  (laughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  int» 
the  fea,  where  they  all  perilhed,  rather  than  fall  iute 
the  hands  of  their  itnplacablc  enemies.     From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  la  morne  dcsfautmrs,  or  "  the  hill 
of  the  leapers;"  which  name  it  flill  retains.     The 
French  then  deRroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  favages  ;  but  frefli  fupplies  of  Carib- 
beans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  weye  killed.    Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  ; 
and  havingaccordingly  attacked  thefavagesunawares, 
they  inliumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  men  ;  burning  all  their  boats  and  ca- 
noes, to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the    few 
furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  illands.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions, however.the  Carib- 
bees proved  the  irreconcileablc  enemies  of  the  French; 
and  their  frequent  infurreclions  at  lafl  obliged  Par- 
quet to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
de  Cerillac  in  16J7.     The  new  proprietor,  who  pur- 
chafed   Parquet's  property  for  30,000  crowns,  fent 
thither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if- 
land.    He  behaved  with  fuch  infupportable  tyranny, 
that  mofl  of  the  colonills   retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter a  formal  trial.     In  the  whole  court  of  jufticc  that 
tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Archatigd't)  who  could  write.     A  farrier  was  the  per- 
fon who  impeached:  and  he,  infleadof  thcfignaiures, 
fealed  with  a  horfc-flioe  ;  and  Archaiigeli,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  roundit  thefe  words 
in  French,  "  Mark  of  Mr  de  la  Brie,  counfel  for  the 
court." 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  wonld 
not  ratify  a  fcntence  paffcd  with  fuch  anufual  formali- 
ties; and  therefore  moll  of  the  judges  of  the  gover*- 
nor'scrinis,  and  witnelfcs  of  his  execution,  difappear- 
ed.  Only  thofe  remained  whofe  obfcurity  fcrcenci 
them  from  the  purfuit  of  the  laws.     By  au  eftiniate, 
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n»da.  taken  in  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than 
■^  2JI  white  people,  53  free  favagcs  or  mulattocs,  and 
jay  Haves.  The  ufcful  animaTs  were  retJiiccd  to  64 
horfes  and  j6y  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  cul- 
ture confided  of  3  plantations  of  fugar  and  52  ot'  indi- 
go.  The  ifland  had  been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French 

Weft  India  company  for  100,000  livres. 

This  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  1 71 4.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
flourilhing  condition  of  Martinico.  The  richell  of 
the  Ihips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifli 
coafts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refrcfliments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
thevalueof  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  traders  furniflicd  the  inhabitants  with  llavcs  and 
utcnfils  to  ereft  fugar  plantations.  An  open  account 
waseftablifliedbetwen  the  two  colonics.  Grenada  was 
clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ;  and 
the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofcd,  when 
the  war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  iliands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar-plantations.  This  lofs  was 
fupplicd  by  the  culture  of  cottec,  which  was  parfued 
during  the  hoflilities  with  all  the  activity  and  cager- 
nefs  that  induflry  could  infpire. — The  peace  of  i  748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
confifted  of  1262  white  people,  17s  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  llaves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278 
fheep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations,  2,725,600  coftte-trees, 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton-plants.  The 
provifions  confifted  of  5,740,450  trenches  of  cafTada, 
933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil  ;  but  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  war  but  one,  the  ifland  was  taken  by  tlie 
Britifli.  At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide 
of  St  George's  harbour  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
might  havem.ide  a  good  defcncc,but  furrendcred  with- 
out tiring  a  gun  ;  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  i  763 
the  ifland  was  ceded  toBritain.  On  this  ceflion,  and 
the  management  of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the 
Abbe  Raynal  has  the  folluwing  rcmaiks. — "This 
long  train  of  evils  [the  ambition  and  niifmanagemcnt 
of  his  countrymen]  has  thrown  Grenada  into  the 
bands  of  the  Englilh,  w!io  arc  in  polfeirion  of  this  con- 
qucft  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they 
keep  this  colony  .'  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  reilored 
to  France  ? — England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  be- 
ginning. In  the  lirft  enthurinCm  raifed  by  an  acquifi- 
tion,  of  which  the  higheftopiiiion  had  been  previoufly 
formed,  everyone  was  eagtrto  purchafeeftates  there. 
They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real  value.  This 
caprice,  by  expelling  old  colonills  w  ho  were  inured  to 
the  climate,  has  fent  about  L,  1,5 5 3,000  out  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. This  inipiudcuce  has  been  followed  by 
another.  The  new  pro]>rictois,  mifled,  no  doubt,  by 
national  pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe 
of  their  prfdccclTors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  rtaves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  arc  more  attached  to  their 
culloms  than  other  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been 
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found  necefTary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood.  Grcnadi. 

The  whole  colony  was  filled  withfufpicions.     The  " w^— - 

mailers  wiio  had  laid  themfclves  under  a  neceffity  of 
uling  violent  racthods,»wcre  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
mailacred  in  thcirown  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  reftored.  The  uuniber  of  flaves 
has  been  incrcafcd  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  railed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
French  government.  The  plantations  willftill  be  im-- 
proved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iliands, 
called  the  Crinadiues  or  CreiiadiUocs,  that  are  depend- 
ent on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  do  not  afford  a  lingle- 
fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  wholefomc.  The  ground, 
covered  only  with  thin  buflics,  has  not  been  fcreened 
from  the  fun.  It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman.  Cariacou,  the 
only  one  of  the  Grenadines,  which  the  French  havc- 
occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented  by  turtle  fifliermen  ; 
who,  ill  the  leifurc  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occu- 
pation, employed  themfclves  in  clearing  the  ground. 
In  proccfs  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  accciriou  of  ionic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
loupe;  whojfiuding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  particular  I'ort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou. 
The  iliaud  flourilhcd  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  1200  llaves, 
by  whole  labours  they  made  themfclves  a  revenue  of 
near  20,cool.a-ycar  in  cotton. --Theothcr  Grenadines 
do  not  afford  a  profpeft  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  I'uc- 
ceeded  remarkably  well  at  Bccouya,  the  largeft  and 
moft  fertile  of  thele  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  diftant  from  St  Vincent." 

In  the  year  1779  "^''^  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was 
accomplilhcd  by  D'Eilaign  the  French  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  h;s 
cnterprife  againfl  St  Vincent.  Iniincdiatcly  after  his 
conqueft  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a 
fquadron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  fct  fail  tor  Grenada 
with  a  fleet  of  26  fail  of  the  line  and  12  frigates,  hav- 
ing on  board  10,000  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  fecond  of  July;  and  landed  3000  troops,  chiefly 
Irifh,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofcd  of  natives 
of  Ireland  in  the  fcrvice  of  France.  Thcfe  were  con- 
dufted  by  Count  Dillon,  who  difpofed  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  furrouiid  the  hill  that  overlooks  and 
commands  George's  Town,  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  oppole  thcfe,  Lord  M'Cartney,  the 
governor,  had  only  about  j  50  regulars,  and  300  or 
400 armed  inhabitants;  but  though  all  reliftance  was 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  neverthelcfs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  asinduccd  D'Eftaign  himlelf  tobeprc- 
fent  at  the  attack  ;  and,  even  with  his  vaft  fuperiority 
of  force,  the  firft  attack  onihc  entrenchments  proved 
unfucccfsful.  The  fecond  continued  two  hours  ;  when 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  toyicld  to  the  immenfe  dif- 
parity  of  numbers  who  allaulted  them,  atie-  having 
killed  or  wounded  ;oo  of  their  antagonifts.  Having 
thus  made  themfclves  maftcrs  of  the  intrenchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to-  ■ 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it;  on  which  the  go- 
vernor demanded  a  capitulatiuji.  The  terms,  however, 
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Crinaaa.  were  fo  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 

" " the  governor  and  inliabitantsagrced  in  rcjcding  iheni; 

and  deicrmincd  rather  to  lurrtuiicr  withojt  any  con- 
ditions at  all  th.in  ajjon  thofc  whicli  appeared  I'o  ex- 
travagant. On  tliis  occalion  D'^Ai.^i^n  is  laid  lohavc 
bchavcJ  in  a  very  haiigluy  and  ftvcrc  manner  j  indul- 
ging his  IbLlitri  alio  in  the  nioll  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties, ;.nd  in  uliich  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  iiad  tiiey  not  been  relirained  by  the  Iriih  troops 
iu  the  French  I'crvice. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
conveying  the  homeward-bound  Weft  India  fleet, ha- 
(Icned  to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it  ;  but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  dcfccnt  l:ad  been 
made  on  Orcnada,  he  changed  his  eourle,  hoping  that 
Lortl  M'Cartuey  would  le  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar- 
riv.il.  On  the  lixth  of  July  he  came  iu  light  of  the 
French  fleet  ;  and  without  regarding  D'Kilaign's 
fnpcriority  of  iix  Ihipsof  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  poifible  to  force  him  to  a  clofe  cngage- 
jnent.  The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
fo  confident  of  his  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  riikof 
an  encounter  of  this  kind  ;  and  having  already  ai- 
chievcd  his  comiucll,  had  no  other  view  ihan  topic- 
fcrvc  it.  His  deligns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition  of  his  ricct ;  wliich  being  more  lately  come 
oiitof  portthanthatoftheBritilh,  failed  taller,  fo  that 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  dillancc  he 
plcafcd.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
twoother  (hips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  greatcft  fpirit.  As  the  other 
fliips  of  his  divifion,  however,  were  not  able  toget  up 
to  his  alliflanee,  thcfe  three  Ihips  were  nccellarily 
obliged  to  encounter  a  vail  fupcriority,  and  of  confc- 
qucnce  fuffered  exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried 
on  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  man- 
ner ;  nor  were  the  Britilh  commanders,  though  they 
ufcd  their  utuioft  efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  bring 
die  French  to  a  clofe  engagement.  ThuscaptainsCol- 
lingwood,  Edwards,  andCornwallis,  ftoodthe  fire  of 
the  whole  French  .lectfor  fomc  time.  Capt.  Fanfliaw 
of  the  Monmouth,  a  64  gun-lliip,  threw  himfclflingly 
in  the  way  of  the  enemy's  van  ;  and  admiral  Rowley 
and  Captain  Butcliart  foughtat  the  fame  difadvantage: 
fo  that  finding  it  impoffible  to  couiinae  the  engage- 
ment \»'ith  any  jirobability  of  luccefs,  a  general  ccffa- 
tion  of  firing  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced 
in  tlie  fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
lafted,  with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening. 
During  this  a^ion  fomc  of  the  Britifli  fliips  had  for- 
ced their  way  into  St  George's  harbour,  not  inngin- 
ing  that  ihe  enemy  were  already  in  poilellion  of  the 
idand.  They  were  foon  undeceived,  how  ever,  by  per- 
ceiving the  French  colours  Hying  alhore,  and  the  guns 
and  batteries  firing  at  them.  This  difcovery  put  an 
end  to  the  defign  which  had  brought  on  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  provi- 
ding for  the  fafetyof  the  Britifli  troops,  which  were 
in  danger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy's  frigates, 
the  engagement  was  finally  difconiinued.  During  this 
aflion  fome  of  admiral  Byron's  Ihips  had  fufi:crcd  cx- 
U-emcly.  The  Lion  of  64  guns,  captain  Coruwallis, 
was  found  incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were 
pl_ying  to  wiudward  ;  and   was  therefore  obliged  to 


bearaway  alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  fliips  lay 
far  altern  in  a  very  dillrert'ec  (ituation  ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  them,  i.or  did  the  French  admi- 
ral fliow  thcUallinclindiion  to  renew  thecngjgemcut. 

Grenada  was  rcftorcd  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace — George's  town,  or  St  George's,  is 
the  rcildence  of  the  governor  ;  and  the  prefentgover- 
uor,  general  Matthew,  made  aprcfent  to  the  citizens 
of  a  clock  and  bells  in  the  fpringof  1790.  The  garriloa 
confined  at  that  time  of  artillery,  two  regiments  of 
Europeans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  feveral 
fniall  illands  fubject  to  the  laws  enacted  in  Grenada, 
they  f«ch  eleCt  a  pcrfon  to  rcprcicnt  them  in  the  ge- 
ral  aii'embly,  which  is  always  held  in  St  George's.  As 
none  of  the  Grenadines  have  a  harbour  fit  tor  large 
vellVls,  the  produce  of  them  is  conveyed  in  fmall  vcf- 
fels  to  St  George's,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  the 
different  places  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  &c. 
From  the  number  of  vell'els  that  arrive  yearly  from 
different  i)laccs,  and  from  its  being  the  feat  ot  the  Ic- 
gillature,  it  has  become  fo  populous,  that  two  news 
papers  are  pul-.lilhed  in  it.  On  occalion  of  the  late 
profpeft  of  a  war  with  Spain,  an  ad  was  palled  here  in 
February  1 790,  obliging  every  gentleman  to  give  in 
upon  oath  the  value  of  his  cllatc,  and  the  number  of 
blacks  uj)ou  it, in  ordcrthat  the  gencralallcmbly  might 
afccrtain  the  luiinbcrot  Haves  each  flmuld  fend  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Richmond-hill,  near  St 
George's. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grf.n'adillos.  See  the  pre* 
ceding  article — It  isthere  mentioned  that  the  Grena- 
dines do  not  atf'urd  a  (ingle  drop  of  frefh  water.  Afraall 
fpring  however  has  been  lately  difcovercd  in  the  prin- 
cipal idand  Cariacou,  by  digging  ;  but  being  of  great 
value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor  Mr  Mayes. 
The  capital  of  that  illand  is  called  HiUborough,  in 
which  there  is  a  fmall  church. 

GRENAILLE,  a  nanu- given  by  the  French  wri- 
ters to  a  prcjaration  of  copper,  which  liic  Chinefc  ufe 
as  a  red  colour  in  fome  of  iheir  fined  china,  particu- 
larly for  that  colour  which  is  called  cil-r^-d,  or  red  in 
oil.  The  china-ware  coleurcd  with  this  is  very  dear. 
The  manner  in  which  they  |)rocurcthe  preparation  is 
thus  :  they  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  (ilver-coined 
money,  but  they  ufe  in  cotnmerce  bars  or  malles  of 
illver  ;  thefc  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains  ; 
and  among  a  nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinefc,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  tiiefe  are  too  often  adulterated  with 
too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  ptfs,  however,  in 
this  flate  in  the  common  payments.  There  are  fomc 
occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  the  taxes  and 
contributions,  on  which  they  mull  have  their  lilver 
pure  and  fine  :  on  this  occalion  ihey  have  rccourfc  to 
certain  pcoplr,  whole  folc  bufuicfs  it  is  10  refine  the 
filver,  and  fcparate  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe, and  with  very  convenient  vclfels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fufion,  they  take  a  fmall  brwfli,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  ;  t.'ien  ftriking  the  handle  of 
the  brulh,  they  fprinklcihe  water  by  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper;  a  fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelfby  this 
means  0:1  the  furfacc  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
off"  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  ia^.mediatel/ 
throwing  it  into  a  large  veflcl  of  cold  w  iter,  it  form* 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  the^gTi/;^///^ ;  they  re- 
peat 
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-tnoble,  peat  the  operation  every  lime  they  in  this  manner  fe-  tranfartcd  queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  fo  cob-  GrerUle. 

efliam.   paratc  the  copper;   and  this   furnilhcs  them  with  as  Itantly,   lh.it  he  was  cilled   the  royal  mtrchant -,  and  -^ — 

'  muchof  thc^rf«<»///i'asthcy  haveoccafion  f'orinthcir  his  hoiifc  was  fomctimcs  appointed  for  the  reception 

china  works.  of  foreign  princes  upon  ihcir  Hr(t  arriv«I  at  London. 
GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town         GRKVILLE  (Fiilite),  lord  Brook,  of  Beaiichamp's 

of  Dauphiny  in  Krance,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.     It  con-  Come  in  Warwicklhirc,  a  poet  and  mifccUancous  wri- 

lains  a  great  number  of  handibmc  ftruttures,  particu-  tcr,  was  born  in  the  yearijj4,  and  dcfcended  from 

larly  the  churches  and  convents.     The  leather  and  the  noliie  families  of  Beauclianips  of  Powick  and  Wil- 

elovcs  that  are  made  here  are  highly  ellccmed.    It  is  loughby   de  Brook.     In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 

feaiedon  the  river  Ifcrc,  over  which  there  arc  two  Fhilip  Sidney,   he  began  his  education  at  a  fcliool  in 

bridges  to  p lis  into  that  part  called  Vcrnere,  a  large  Shrcwlbury  :   thence   he  went   to  Oxford,  where  he 

ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.     E.  Long.  J.  49.  remained  for  fume  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 

N.  Lat.  4J.  12.  then  removed  to  Triniiy-Collcge  i:i  Cambridge.   Ha- 

GKESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant  of  ving  left  theunivcrlity ;  he  vilittd  foreign  courts,  and 

London,   dcfcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 

family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in   1519.     He  was,  as  a  perfeet  knowledge  of  the  modern.     On  his  return 

his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king's  agent  to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth   by 

at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  mcrcliants  ;  his  uncle  Robert  Greville,  at  that  time  in   licr  nia- 

and  in  1551,  he  removed  to  that  cily  with  his  family,  jelly's  fervicc  ;  and  by  means   of  Sir   Henry  Sidney, 

This  employment  was  fufpendcd  on    the  accelhon  of  lord  prefidcnt  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fomclucra- 

queeii  Mary  :  but  on  proper  reprefentaiions,  was  re-  live  employments  in  that  principality, 
ftorcd  to  him  again.     Qiieen  Elizabeth  conferred  the         In  the  year  i  581,  when  the  French  commillioners 

honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her  who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen's  marriage  with 

agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought  the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  enteriaiiicd  with 

proper  to  provide  himfelf  wiih  a  manlion-houfe  in  the  tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,    who  was  one  of 

city,  fuitable  to  his    Ifation  and  dignity!  with  which  the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfcif,  as  to '<  vvinthc 

intention  he  built  a  large  hoiife  on  the  well  fide  of  rtpiitatiun  of  a  mod  valiant  knight."     Me  coiuinued 

Bifliopfgate-fbreet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  a  conllant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 

Crcjham-ColUgc.     His  father  had   propol'ed  building  queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob- 

a  houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in-  tained  the  office  of  treafurcr  of  marine  caufcs,  alfo  a 

Aead  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet  ;  but  this  defign  grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  iikcwife  the 

remained  for  the  fon  to  accompli fli.    Sir  Thomas  went  honour  of  knighthood.     In  this  reign  be  was  fcveral 

beyond  his  father:  he  offered,  if  the  citizens  would  times  elctited  niciiiber  for  the  county  of  Warwick; 

provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a  houfe  at  and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  feems  to  have  been 

hisown  expence  ;   which  being  accepted,  he  fnlhllcyl  a  man  of  bufinefs,  as  bis  name  frequently  appears  in 

his  promifc  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at   Ant-  committees. 

werp.     When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  thequeeti         On  the  accefTion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inrtallcd 

(Jan.  29.  1570)   came  and  dined  with  the  founder  ;  knight  of  the  Bath  ;   and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 

and  caufed  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  it  by  of  the  ruinous  caftlcs  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 

the  name  of  the /fo)<7/£'.vc^fl/'^«.     In  purluance  alfo  at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 

of  a  promlfe  to  endow  a  college  for  the  profedion  of  (ided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign;  but  in  the 

the  feven   liberal  fcienees,  he  made  a  teftamentary  year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  un- 

difpofition  of  ]\is  houfe   in  London  for  that   purpofe  ;  dcr-trcafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  cxchcciuer,  one  of 

leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to  the  cor-  the  privy-council,  andgentlcman  of  the  bcd-clrimber; 

poration  ol  London,  and  the  otiierto  the  mercerscom-  and  in  the  year  1620,  was  raffed  to  the  dii^niry  of  a 

pany,  fertile  falarics  of  feven  ledurers  in  divinity,  baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp's  Court, 

law,  pliyfic,  aflronomy,  geometry,  inulic,  and  rheto-  He  was  alfo  privy-counfellor  to  king  Charles  I.  in  the 

ric,  at  jol.  each />irr  ar-.ninn.      He  left  fevcral  other  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he  founded  a  hillory-lcc- 

confulerabtc  bcncfaftions,  and  died  in  1579.     As  to  turc  in  Cambridge. 

the  college,  it  has  been  pulled  down  within  thcfc  14         Havingthus  attained  the  age  of  74,  throuch  a  life 

or  1 J  years,  in  confcqnence  of  an  application  to  par-  of  continued  profpcrity,  univerfallyadmiredas  agen* 

liaincnt  from  the  city,  and  the  excife-ofhcc  ererted  in  tlcman  and  a  fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  ananaffin 

its  place.     The  Icftures,  are  read,  or  rather  hurried  one  of   his  own  domcflics,  who   immediately  ftabbed 

through,  in  a  chamber  over  the  R.oyal  Exchange. —  himfcif  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 

Thofe  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thoinas's  character  ob-  dercd  hismaftcr.   This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood; 

fervc,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  way  and  thccaufe  isfaidtohavebccnaveryfeverercprimand 

lulled  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  :  ready  to  for  his  prcf  imption   in  upbraiding  his  mafter  for  not 

perforin  any   good  a^^lions,  and  encourage  them   in  providing  for  him  after  his  death.     It  fecir.s  he  had 

other?.     Hewasa  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  cc-  been  witncfs  to  Lord  Brook's  v.  ill,  and  knew  the  con- 

Icbratcd  martyrologift   John  Fox.      He  was  well  ac-  tents.     Some  lay  he  dabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 

quaintcd  with  the  ancient  and    fevcr.-'i  modern  Ian-  back,  others  with  a  fword.     This  affair  happened  at 

guages  ;  he  had  a  very  comprchenfivc  knowbdgrof  Brook-houfe   in  Holborne.— Lord  BrtK-k  was  buried 

all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or  with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Warwick, 

domeftic  ;  and  his  fucccfs  was  not  Icfs,  being  in  his  in  his  own  vault,  over  which  be  had  ercded  a  monu- 

tJme  cdecmcd  the  highcll  commoner  in  England.  He  jncnt  of  black  and  white  marble,  orderijiK  athisdeatk 
VOL.VHI.  S  the 
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3rsviii»  the  following  infcription  to  be  engraved   upon  the 

{{        tomb:  "  Koike  GrcvillCjlcrvaiit  lo  queen  Elizabeth, 

ercwU.   counfellor  to  king  James,  and  i'ricnd  lo  Sir  PhilipSiiJ- 

"""^'""^  ncy.     Tropk.Tum  I'iccati."     He  wiote  fevcral  works 

both  in  verfc  and  prole  j  among  v^rliich  are,   i.  Two 

tragedies,   Alaham  and  Muftapha.      2.    Treatife  of 

Human  Learning,  Sec.  in  verfe,  folio.     3.  The  Life 

of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     4.   An  inquilition  upon  Fame 

and  Honour,  in  86  Itanzas.  6.  C-rcUia,  a  colkcUon  of 

IC9  fongs.     7.  His  remains,  conlilUng  of  political 

and  philofophical  poems. 

GREVIUS.     SeeGRKvius. 

GREW  (Nehemiih),  a  learned  Englilh  writer,  in 
the  1 7th  century,  had  a  conlidcrable  pradice  as  a  phy- 
lician  in  London,  and  fuccctded  Mr  Oldcnbugh  in 
the  office  of  fectetary  to  the  royal  fociciy.  In  this 
capacity  purfiiant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  ol  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be- 
longing to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mufaum  Rt- 
galii  Societatis,  Sec.  i63i.  He  alio  wrote,  befides  fe- 
vcral pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa(Jtions,  i.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo- 
lio. 3,  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  TraHatus 
de  falls  Cathartici  tiatura  et  ufu.  4.  Cojmologia  Sacra, 
or  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Univcrfc  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
1731. 

GREWIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  bcluuging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tlie  37th  order, 
Colitiiwiftra-.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  are 
live  petals,  each  with  a  neiStariferous  fcaleat  thebafe; 
the  berry  is  quadrilocular. 

Species,     i.  The  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated 
leaves,  has  long  been  prcfcrved  in  many  curious  gar- 
dens both  in  England  and  Holland.    It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
•"  looriafeet.     Tlie  Hem  and   branches  greatly  rc- 

fcmble  thofc  of  the  fmall  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being 
fmooih,  andofthefame  colour  with  that  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  alfo  very  like  thofeof  the  elm, and  fall 
off  in  autumn.  The  riowers  are  produced  fingly  along 


GREY,  or  Gray  colour.     Sec  Gray. 

Gkev  (Lady  Jane),  a  moft  illuflnous  and  unforiu-  ^ 
natc  lady,  dcfceuded  of  the  blood-royal  of  England 
by  b  ith  parents,  was  the  cldcll  daughicr  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandoa  lord  Suitblk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  Xll.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  youngell 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1  j;7,  at  Uroadgate,  her  father's  feat 
in  Leicellerlhire.  She  diftovered  an  early  propcnfity 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature;  and  having  a  fine  ge- 
nius improved  under  tl.e  t.iition  of  Mr  Elmer,  (he 
made  a  moll  furpriling  prngrefs  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fciences.  She  uuderlluod  perfectly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy,  and  could  cxprcfs  iicrfelf  very  properly  at 
leafl  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (in  Strype's  Memo- 
rials, Vol.  111. p. 93.),  that  Ihe  was  well  verfed  in 
Hebrew, Chaldec,  Arabic, French,  and  Italian;  "and 
(he  adds)  ihe  played  well  on  indrumcntal  mufic, 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle." 
Chaloner  alio  tells  us,  that  ihe  accompanied  her  mu- 
Ileal  inllrunicnts  with  a  voice  exquilitely  fweet  in  it- 
felf  allilled  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  beflow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumberland, who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Sonier- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king's  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverie  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  flood, 
they  forefaw  nmll  happen  upon  Edward's  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fufficient 
but  a  change  in  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  moll  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fubjefted  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioudy  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
very  account  fne  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourih  fonof  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with- 
out difcovering  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  ; 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp   in  the  latter 


the  young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and     end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king's  fatisfailion,  that 


are  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  3.  The  Africana,  with 
oval  fpe.ir-ftiaped  ferrated  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Sene- 
j;al  in  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought 
by  Mr  Adanfon.  In  Britain  it  rifes  with  a  flirubby 
(lalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnilhcd 
with  fpear-fliaped  ferrated  leaves;  but  the  plants  have 
not  (lowered  in  Britain 


he  contributed  bountcoufly  to  the  cxpence  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VT 
died  in  July  following;  and  our  fair  fchoLr,  with  in- 
finite rclu(5lance,  overpowered  by  the  foliciiations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfclf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed queen  of  England,  on  the  llrength  of  a  deed  of  fet- 
tlcmcnt  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Konluimberland,  which  fet  alide  the 


Culture  and  iijes.  The  firll  fort,  though  a  native  of     fucccffion  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabetli,  and  Mary 


*  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  Britain; 
only  requiring  to  be  Ibcltered  in  a  green-lioufe 
during  the  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  is  tender,  and  mull  be  kept 
conflanily  in  a  warm  bark-ftove.  In  fummer,  they 
require  a  large  lliarcofthe  free  air  10  be  adniiited  to 
them,  and  Ihould  have  water  three  or  four  tinies  a- 
weekin  warm  weather;  but  in  the  winter  they  mufl 
be  fparingly  watered. — The  negroes  of  Senegal  high- 
ly value  a  decodion  of  the  bark  of  this  lallfpccics,  and 
ufe  it  as  a  never-failing  remedy  againft  venereal  com- 
plaints. 


queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a  few  days.  Qiieen  Mary's  undoubted  right  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
huiband  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
I3ih  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  On  the  I2ih  of  February  following  ihcy 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnanimi- 
ty in  this  dreadful  caiallrophc  was  aflouifliing.  Im- 
mediately Icfore  her  execution,  (he  addrelfed  herfclf 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  conipofure 
and  coherency:  Ihe  acknowledged  the  juliiieof  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  flic  liad  fo  much  reafon  to  execrate.     Thus 

did 
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did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  i8  ;  who  for  lim- 
.  plicity  of  manners,  purity  of  Iieart,  and  cxtcnlive 
■^  IcarningjWas  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. But,  alas  !  Jane  was  an  obftinatc  heretic — A  few 
days  before  her  execution,  Klcckenham,  tlie  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refcuc  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifcry,  paid  her  frequent  viliis  jn 
the  Tower,  and  ufcd  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popifli  religion  :  but  he  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft  ;  religning  her  body  to  the  block,  and 
her  foul  to  ihe  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  i.  Four  Latin  Epiftles  ;  three  to 
Bullcnger,  and  one  to  her  filler  lady  Catharine.  The 
laft  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  Icafof  aGreek  Teftament.  Printed  in  a  book 
intitlcd  Epijioljr  Helvetica  Rffortiiatorihus,  vcl  ad  t'jS 
fcripta,  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  i.  Her  conference 
with  Klcckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father's  chaplain.  Primed  in  the  Phoe- 
nix, vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4.  A  Prayer  for  her  own  ufc  during 
her  confinement.  In  Fox's  ai5ls  and  monuments. 
J.  Four  Latin  verfcs;  written  in  prifon  with  a  pin. 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Kon  alicna  putes,  homiui  qux  obtingere  polTunt : 
Sorthodierna  mihi,  tuuc  crit  ilia  tibi, 

Jam  Duilcj. 
De«  juTanCe,  nil  nocct  livor  malut ; 
Et  nonjuvancc,  nil  jurat  laligr  gravis. 

I'oft  tcncbras  fpcro  luccm. 

6.  Her fpeech  on  the  fcafFold.  (Ballard).  It  be- 
gan thus  :  "  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chrillian  peo- 
ple who  come  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law,  and 
by  that  law,  as  a  nevrer-erring  jiidge,  I  am  condemned 
to  die  :  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen's 
majefty  ;  for  I  will  walh  my  hands  guiltlefs  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  ray  God  a  foul  at  pure  from  fuch  trcf- 
pafs  as  innocence  from  injuftice  ;  but  only  for  that  I 
confentcd  to  the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  con- 
Araint  making  the  law  believe  I  did  tiiat  which  I  ne- 
ver Dndcrllood,"  &c Hollinflied,  Sir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  (lie  wrote  fcveral 
other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Crki  -Hounrl.     See  Cre- Hound. 

GRIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  pilants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofeof  which 
the  order  is  doubful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous; 
ihc  calyx  quadrifid;  the  ftigma  fcllile  and  cruciform  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  an  eight  furrowed  kernel. 
There  is  but  one  fpecics,  the  cauliHora  or  anchovy- 
pear,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  arc  nearly  oval, 
and  about  three  tect  long.  It  has  a  flraight  (km,  up- 
on (he  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  ihetlowers. 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  contiinsa  Hone  with  eight 
furrows.     Thcfc  fruit <  arc  citcn  'oy  the  inhabitants. 

GRIBALUUS  (Matihcw),  a  le;irned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  i6ih  century,  in  order  10 
make  a  public  profcHion  of  the  Froteflant  religion. 
After  haviHg  been  for  fomc  lime  protelfor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efrape 
to  avoid  the  pur.illimeni  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
been  convi^^ted  of  differing  from  Calvinwith  rcfpcft  to 


the  do6lrine  of  ihc  Trinity  ^  but  he  was  fcired  at 
Berne,  whcnre  he  would  have  met  with  very  fcverc 
treatment  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his  opi- 
nions; but  as  he  relapfcil  again,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664.  He  wrote  Ds  victhodt  ac  ratitiie  Jludendi  in 
jurecivili;  and  fcveralothcrworks  which  arc  efteemed. 

GRIBNEK  (Michael  Henry),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1683.  After  writing 
fomc  lime  in  the  journal  of  Leipfic,  he  was  made  pro- 
fcflor  of  Law  at  Wittembcrg  :  whence  he  pafTcd  10 
Drefdcn,  and  was  at  lad  recalled  to  Leipfic  to  fuccced 
M.  Menckc.  He  died  in  i  734.  Bclides  fevcral  aca- 
demical dltTcrtations,  he  wrote,  i,  Pnncipia piccejfin 
judiciarii  ;  2.  Princtpia  juriffrudcntia  naturalii,  a 
fmall  work  ranch  efteemed  ;  i.Opufcula  jur'u  publici  el 
priviiti. 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion  on  the  body  is  very  great.  Its  efFeds  refemble  in 
fcveral  inllances  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  foinr. 
variations,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  dirainilhes  the  bodily  ftrcngth 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ;  asapptars  by  thefrequcntfighs  and  deep 
refpirations  which  attend  it,  which  fcem  tobeiicccl- 
lary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  pallage  of  ilic 
blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diniiniflies  perfpiration, 
obftrutls  the  menftrualdifcharge,  produces  palcnefs  of 
the  fkin,  and  oedcmatous  complaints,  and  fchirruj  ot 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  fcurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  diftemperi,  and 
renders  people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infcftion  of 
them.  When  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a  great 
degree,  it  caufcs  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  ren- 
ders the  pulfc  irregular.  Blindncfs,  gangrene,  and 
fudden  death,  have  followed  the  exccfs  of  this  fcnla- 
tion.  Its  effeds  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  arc 
well  known.  Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofcs,  arc 
good  cordials  in  this  cafe. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pcntagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quinquctid  ;  there  arc  five  petals ;  the 
filaments  perlilling  ;  and  there  arc  five  monofpermous 
feed  cafes. 

GRIERSON  ^Conftantia),  bom  ofpoor  parents  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  womcnon  record,  though  flie  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  in  173?.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholar;  and  undtrftood  hillory, divinity,  philofophy, 
and  mathemaiics.  She  proved  her  Ikill  in  Latin  by 
her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord 
Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ;  to  whom 
flic  alfo  addrelTed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  many 
elegant  Englilh  pnems,  fcveral  of  which  were  infertcd 
by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and  to  re- 
ward the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wifc,caufcd  hcrlif« 
to  be  included  in  it. 

GRIFFON  (Grvphus,  >fi/4),  in  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  rcprefeiited  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  u|>pcr  part  rcprc- 
fentingan  eagle,  and  ihclower  a  lion  :  they  fuppofcd 
it  to  watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden  trcafures,  &c. 
Sa 


Oribncr 


Griffen. 
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Giiflea,    The  animal  wis  conl'ccraied  to  the  Am  ;  and  the  an- 
Grinialdi.  cient  painters  rcprclcntcd  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as 
'""^'"^  drawn  by  griffons.   M.  Spanlicim  obfervcs  the  fame  of 
tliofc  of  Jupiter  and  Ncinclls. 

Tiic  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  fpecies  of  ihc  eagle 
called  ill  Latin  offifraga,  the  •'  ofprcy  ;"  and  013^  of 
{he  verb  di3>  jmras,  "  to  bre:ik." 

Tlic  grition  is  frequently  fecn  on  ancient  medals  ; 
and  is  llill  borne  in  coat-armour.  Guillim  bla/.ons  it 
rampant  ;  alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  animal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefter,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  ul'e  the  itrn\& fegr da  1 J  inflead  of 
rumpant. 

This  is  alfo  an  ornament  of  architeeliire  inconllant 
ufe  among  the  Grcclts,  aiiii  was  copied  from  them, 
with  the  other  elegancies  of  architeitural  enrich- 
ments, by  the  Romans.     SccSphynx. 

CRIKLEA,  in  botany  :  .\  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oflandriaclafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  tlie  natural  mtihod  ranking  under  the  1 7th  order, 
Cntycaiithtma.  The  calyx  is  qusdrifid  ;  and  there  arc 
four  petals,  one  from  each  inciure  of  it.  The  tila- 
mcntsarc  very  long,  afccnding  or  turning  upwards  ; 
the  capfiile  is  globofc,  fuperior,  unilocular,  and  po- 
lyl'pcrmous. 

GRIMALDl  (Francifco),  an  eminent  painter,  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  appellation  of  Bohgiu-f:,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  where  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illn- 
ftrious  mailer.  Kroni  the  fchoolof  Annibal  he  went 
to  conipl'ie  his  ftudics  at  Rome,  and  improved  himfclf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  oft  hofearti  (Is  in  which  he 
obfervcd  the  grcatefl  excellence,  until  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 
who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  genius  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  in  the  Vatican.  The  nierrt  of  his  per- 
formances very  foon  engaged  the  attention  and  ap- 
plaufc  of  the  public,  and  increafed  the  number  of  his 
admirers  and  friends  ;  among  whom  were  the  prince 
Pamphilio,and  many  of  theprincipal  nobility ofRorie. 
His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
fcntforhim,  fettled  a  large  pcnfion  on  him,  and  em- 
ployed hiin  for  three  years  in  embellilhing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
^  troubles  of  the  Hate,  and  the  clamours  raifcd  againfl 

the  cardinal,  whofc  party  he  warmly  cfpoufed,  put  him 
fo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advifcd  him  to  re- 
lire  among  the  Jefuits.  He  ilid  fo,  and  w:is  of  ufe  to 
them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expo- 
lition  of  the  facranient  during  the  holy  days,  according 
to  thecudom  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  mightily  relifti- 
cd  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vilits,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel 
ax.  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  returned  10  Italy  ; 
and  at  hi*  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
'  Innocent   X.  dead  :  but  his  two  fucceflbrs  Alexan- 

der VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their friendfhip,  and  foundhim  varietyofemploymenr. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  bis  manners,  as  well  as  (kilful 
in  his  profeffion  :  he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
refpeftful  to  the  great  without  mcannefs,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  The  following  inllancc  of  his  bene- 
volence may  ferve  to  charaderife  the  man.  A  Sicilian 
gentleman,  who  had  retired  from  MelTma  with  his 


daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  re- 
duced to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived 
over-againil  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it  ; 
and  in  the  diilk  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici- 
lian's door,  without  making  liimfclf  known,  tolled  in 
money  aitd  retired.  The  thing  happening  more  than 
once,  raifcd  the  Sicilian's  curiolity  10  know  liis  beuc- 
fairtor;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfclf  behind 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
thac  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  coiUufed, of- 
fered him  his  houfc,  and  continued  his  friend  till  iiis 
death.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left 
a  confiJcrablc  fortune  among  fixchildren.  Thegenius 
of  Grimaldi  directed  him  chiefly  to  landfcape,  which 
he  executed  moft  happily.  His  colouring  is  llrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate  ;  his  fituatious  arc  uncom. 
nionly  plcafing  ;  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees  is  ad- 
mirable. Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appear* 
rather  too  green:  but  thofe  landfcapes,  which  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  may  (erve  as  mo- 
dels for  all  thofe  wjio admire  the  llyle  of  that  khool  ; 
and  he  defigned  his  figures  in  an  elegant  tafte.  The 
pitMuresof  tliismafter  arc  very  unfrequent,  cfpecialiy 
thofe  of  his  beft  time  ;  and  whenever  they  arc  to  be 
purchafed,  they  afford  large  prices.  Of  his  children 
abovementioncd,  the  youngcft,  named  Alexander, 
proved  a  good  painter,  in  the  fame  Ryle  and  tafte  with 
his  father,  though  very  far  inferior  to  him  :  fomc  of 
the  pidures  of  Alexander,  however,  arc  cither  art- 
fully, or  injudicioully,  afcribed  to  Francifco. 

GRIMSBY,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Liucolufliirc 
in  England,  169  miles  from  London;  and  faid  to  be 
the  fccond,  if  not  ihcfirfl,  corporation  in  England.  It 
had  ancieiitly  three  convents  and  a  callle.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  high- Jleward,  recorder,  twelve  al- 
dermen, twelve  common  councilmen,  two  bailiffs, 
two  coroners,  a  town  clerk,  and  thiee  ferj  cant  sat  mace. 
The  mayor  holds  a  court  here  on  Tuefday,  and  the 
bailiff's  on  Friday.  Here  arc  feveral  Orects  of  good 
houfcs,  andachurch  that  looks  like  a  cathedral.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  trade  before  its  harbour  was  choak- 
ed  up  ;  yet  the  road  before  it  is  a  good  flation  for 
Hiips  that  wait  for  a  wind  to  get  out  to  fea.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  coals  and  fait  brought  by  the  Humber. 

GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  act  of  break- 
ing or  comminutinga  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 
powder.     See  Pulverization  and  Levigation. 

The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or 
porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum-water. 

Grini'ing  is  alfo  u(ed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
the  irregular  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  body,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat, 
concave,  or  the  like. 

The  grinding  and  polifliingcf  glafsis  aconfiderable 
art;  for  which  fee  CL4SS-Criiidiiig.  F'or  the  grinding 
of  optical  glalTes,  fee  Optics,  the  Mechanic*!  Part. 

GRINSTED,  East  and  West  ;  two  towns  near 
Salilburyin  Wil'fhire. 

Grinsted,  Eajl,  a  town  29  miles  from  London, 
featedon  a  hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Afh- 
down  foreft.  It  has  a  handfome  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1685.  On  November 
12,  1785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
conllderably  damaged  it.     An  hofpital  in  the  reign  of 
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kin^  James  I.  for  31  poor  people  of  this  town  was 
built  and  endowed  with  330I.  a  year.  It  is  a  bo- 
rough by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff'  and  his 
'  brethren;  has  fent  burgelFes  to  parliament  ever  lincc 
the  aril  of  Edward  II.  who  are  elected  by  about  35 
burgage  holders  ;  had  a  charter  lor  a  monthly  market 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 
affizes.  The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who 
is  cbofcn  by  a  juiyof  ourgage  holders.  Itsmarkctison 
ThurCday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frcijuentcd, 
arc  July  13  and  December  11  ;  which  lafl  is  a  great 
one  for  Wellh  runts,  that  arc  bought  up  here  by  the 
Kcntilh  and  SuH'cx  farmers  and  for  fat  hogs  and  o- 
ther  cattle. 

Grin  ST  ed,  U^eft,  in  SulFex,  a  town  above  10  miles 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  £a(t-Grinfted. 

GRU'ES,  in  medicine,  a  fort  ofcholicor  painful 
diforder  of  the  lower  belly,  occalioned  by  fome  iharp 
pungent  matters  vellicaiing  the  parts,  or  by  wind  pent 
up  in  the  intelUaes.  See  Index  fubjoiaed  to  Medi- 
cine. 

GRIPSWALD,  a  ftrong  and  confiderablc  town  of 
Pomerania  in  Germany  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubjed  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and  uni- 
verfity.     E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a  fupcrllition  greatly  in  vogue  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gris,  according  to  Le  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  cha- 
raiSers  mixed  with  magical  figures  drawn  by  the  Ma- 
rabuts  or  priefls  upon  paper.  Labat  affirms,  that  they 
arc  nothing  elfc  than  fcraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Ara- 
bic ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Barbot,  who  brought  over 
one  of  thefe  giifgris  to  Europe,  and  Ihowed  it  to  a 
number  of  perfons  deeply  Ikillcd  in  oriental  learning. 
None  of  thefe  could  find  the  Icaft  trace  of  any  charac- 
ter they  underftood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  badncfs  of  the  hand- writing ;  and  the 
words  are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  tlinugh 
the  charaftcrs  arc  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic. 
The  poorcfl  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  the  grif- 
gris,  as  a  charm  againll  wounds  ;  and  if  it  proves  in- 
effeftual,  tjie  pricll  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immo- 
rality of  his  conduct.  Thclc  priells  invent  grifgris  a- 
gainft  all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  delires 
and  appetites;  by  virtue  of  which  the  polFetfors  may 
obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  dillike.  They 
defend  them  from  ftornis,encmies,difeafes,  pains,  and 
misfortunes  ;  and  preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marabuts.  No 
clergy  in  the  world  are  more  honoured  and  revered  by 
the  people  than  thefe  impoftors  are  by  the  negroes  ; 
nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impoverifhed  by 
their  prielts  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a  grifgris  being 
frequently  fold  at  three  (laves  and  four  or  five  oxen. 
The  grifgris  intended  for  the  head  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck  behind,  and  from  car  to  car  ;  nor  are  the  arms 
and  flionlders  neglefled.  Sometimes  they  are  plant- 
ed in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns;  at  other 
times,  they  are  made  like  fcrpents,  lizards,  or  fome 
other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard.  Sec. 
There  arc  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otherwife  in- 
telligent feamen  and  merchants, whoare  in  fome  degree 
infeded  with  thisweaknefsof  the  country,  and  believe 
that  the  negro  forccrers  have  an  sdual  communication 
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with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  ma-    Grifon*. 

lignant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  '      ^ 

them  diltort  their  features  and  nuifcles,  make  horrid 
grimaces,  and  at  lafl  imitate  all  the  appearance  of 
epileptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fituated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  Their  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Siirgans  and  Uludcnz,  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  LichieniUin; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  canton's  Italiin  biiliwics,  the 
county  of  Chavcnne,  and  the  V'alleline;  on  the  call 
by  the  territories  of  V^cnice  and  Milan  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uri.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Cr'ifonox grey  league,  the  leag:tc  ',flh; houfetj  Coil,  and 
that  of  the  tenjnnJdUiions ;  which  unite  and  form  one 
republic.  The  two  firil  lie  towards  ilic  fouth,  and  the 
third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole  ^s 
above  70  miles,  and  tiie  breadth  about  60.  The  in  habi- 
tants are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  6"/v/i«j  from  the 
grey  coals  they  v.orc  in  former  times.  This  country, 
lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ;  but  tiie 
mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  flieep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  :  in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun- 
try aUb  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fow  1 ;  but  there  is 
a  icarcity  of  fiih  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly 
purchafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  alfo  fevcral 
lakes,  moll  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
language  of  the  Grifons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 
the  German.  Each  of  tJie  leagues  is  fubdivided  into 
fevcral  leiFer  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo- 
cracies ;  tsQXY  male  above  16  having  a  Ihare  iii  liic  go- 
vernment of  the  community,  and  a  vote  in  the  tlec'tion 
of  magiilrates.  Deputies  from  the  feveral  communi- 
ties conftitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league;  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  their  conlfituents.  Th's  country  was 
auciently  a  part  of  Rhctia.  After  the  extinction  ot' 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fub- 
jecl  to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofc  of  Swabia.  Then  the 
bilhop  of  Coire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  became  mafters  of  great 
part  of  it :  at  laft,  by  the  extindion  of  fome,  pur- 
chafe,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  creded  itfclf  into  three  diitind  republics, 
each  of  which,  as  we  obfcrved  already,  is  fubdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort 
of  republics,  exercifing  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  embatlics, 
concluding  alliances,  and  enading  laws  relating  to  the 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  fevcral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  c.mipa- 
red  to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  fevc- 
ral leagues  to  the  provincial  ftates.  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  ;  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thingis  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  ilie  cnmmunities, 
every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befidcs  the  annual 
provincial  diets  for  chooling  the  chiefs  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  rcfpedive 
leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all 
tjic  three  leagues  or  whole  body.     la  both  thefe,  the 
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Orifom.    reprefeniativcs  can  do  nothing  of  thcinfclvcs,  but  arc 

*■ — >- '  tied  down    to  the   inltniclions  of  their    principals. 

There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues  ;  and 
each  particular  league  has  a  icparatc  feal.  Belidcs  the 
flattd  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  arc  (omc- 
timcs  fiinimoncJ,  when  either  the  domcflic  aft'airs  of 
the  flate  or  any  foreign  minillcr  require  it.  In  the  ge- 
neral diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes  ;  that  of 
the  Hoiilc  of  God,  it,  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
lions,  I  J.  'Ihefc  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en- 
tered into  clofc  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can- 
tons and  their  allociates.  The  bailisvics  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  arc  thofc  of  the  Valtc- 
line,  Chieavene,  Borniio,  JVleyenfcld,  Malans,  and 
Jcnnins  ;  the  officers  of  which  arc  nominated  fuccef- 
lively  by  tlie  feveral  communities  every  two  years. 
The  yearly  revenue  ariling  to  the  Grifons  from  their 
liailiwics  isfaid  toamount  to  about  13,500  florins.  The 
public  revenucsaltogethcr  arcbut  fmall,  though  there 
are  many  private  pcrfons  in  the  country  that  arc  rich. 
However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  tax  themfelvcs  in  proportion  to  the  necelllty  of 
the  fervicc  and  the  people's  abilities.  They  have  no 
regular  troops,  but  a  wcll-difciplined  militia  ;  and 
upon  occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of  30,000 
fighting  men  into  the  field  :  but  their  chief  fecuriiy 
arifcs  from  the  narrow  palTcs  and  high  mountains  by 
whicli  they  are  furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudcncc,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Gri- 
fons, the  following  account  is  given  by  MrCoxe  in  his 
travel?  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues 
tlie  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal 
culfoms.  The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community 
are  compofed  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  who  prefidcs, 
and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the 
people:  they  have  no  regular  falaries,  but  receive  for 
their  attendance  a  fmall  fiim,  ariiing  in  fome  commu- 
nities from  thecxpencesof  the  procefs,  which  are  de- 
frayed by  the  criminals-,  in  others  from  alhareofthe 
fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  dimi- 
niihing  the  penalty,  and  of  receiving  a  compolition  in 
money.  This  mocic  of  proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as 
abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that 
judges  will  incline  to  mercy  when  ii  is  their  interefl 
to  conviiEl ;  or  will  impartially  inflid  punilhment,  even 
when  injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. — The 
prifoncrsare  examined  in  private  ;  frequently  tortured 
lor  thcpurpofe  of  forcing  confeffion,  when  the  judges 
cither  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punidiment  for  a 
compofiiion.  In  fome  diflrids  a  criminal  trial  is  a 
kind  of  fcflival  to  the  judges,  for  whom  a  good  rcpaft 
is  provided  at  the  expcnceof  the  prifoner  ifconvided; 
andthus  the  following  allufion,  in  Garth's  Difpenfary, 
applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juf- 
tice, is  literally  fuUired:  — 

•  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dim.' 
Capital  puniihments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a 
circumflanceaiiiing  not  froma  wantof  feverity  in  the 
penal  ftatutcs,  or  from  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges:  but  becaufe  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a  word, 
to  ufc  the  exprefiion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prcfent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  "  Many  crimes  go  un- 
punifl\ed,  if  the  pcrfons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money."  It  is  remarkable,  that 


torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  ftnaller  de-    Griftn. 

linmiencies,inthefe  independent  republics, than  in  the  ' ^""^ 

fubjcdl  provinces.  The  iuHiftion  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges  ;  a  majority  of 
whom  iTiay  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi- 
tal, nor  even  punilhable  by  corporal  penalties.  Thus 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of 
loofe  condufl,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confefswiih  whom  they  have  been  conneAed  ;  for  as 
fuch  offences  are  punilhable  by  fines,  the  more  pcrfons 
are  convicted,  the  larger  Hiare  of  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 
Even  in  the  dillrids  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  inflidled, 
becaufe,  when  the  prifoncr  is  not  found  guilty,  the 
expcnccs  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the 
judges  receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil 
courts  moft  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges  ; 
and  appeals  in  thofc  communities,  wherein  they  arc 
admitted,  fcarcely  fcrve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge 
the  fpherc  of  corruption  ;  Coirc,  and  a  few  other 
places,  arc  excepted  from  this  general  reflcdion. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  catholic 
and  reformed.  The  doiflrines  of  the  reformation  were 
firfl  preached  about  the  year  tja4,  and  received  at 
Flsefch  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargans  j  from  thence  they  were  ex- 
tended to  Maycnfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after- 
wards through  the  whole  valley  of  Pretigau.  The  new 
opinions  fprcad  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  tl  e  end 
of  the  i6th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdidtions  (excepting  pjrt  of  the 
community  of  Alvcnew),thegrcatefl  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  God,  and  a  few  comtnunities  in  the  Grey  League. 
The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war 
between  the  twofcfts,  as  well  at  the  firfl  introduiSion 
of  the  reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valteline.  In  the  latter  inflancc,  the  two  par- 
ties rofe  iii  arms  ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpower- 
ed by  the  Proteflants,  matters  were  amicablyadjulled. 
Since  that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  re- 
gulated with  perfcft  cordiality.  According  to  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community 
being  abfolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power 
of  appointing  its  own  particular  worlhip,and  the  inha- 
bitants arc  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Re- 
formed pcrfuafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of  civil  af- 
fairs religion  has  no  interference:  the  deputies  of  the 
general  diet  may  be  members  of  either  communion,  as 
chofen  by  the  communities  which  they  rcprcfent.  By 
this  moderateandtoleritingpriuciplc,  all  religious  dif- 
fenfions  have  been  fupprclted  as  much  as  polfible  ;  and 
the  moft  perfedt  amity  fubfifts  between  the  two  feds. 

Infpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  moft  part 
arc  under  the  jurifdidlionof  the  bifhop  of  Coire.  Kor 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is 
dividedinto  a  certainnuniberofdirtri(as,thcminiftcrs 
whereof  afTemblc  twice  every  year  :  thefe  affemblics 
are  called  colloquia.  Each  colloquium  has  its  prclident, 
and  each  league  a  fuperintendant  called  a  Hcan.  The 
fupremc  authority  infpiritual  concerns  is  veftcd  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league ;  the  fynod  airemblcs  every  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates 
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for  holy  orders  arc  examined  before  the  fynod.  The 
neccffary  qualifications  for  admiffion  into  the  church 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  ftriftly  adhered  to  ;  many 
being  ordained  without  the  Icafl  acquaintance  with 
either  of  thofc  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely 
ufcd,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the 
purpofc  of  cxaniiniug  the  candidates  ;  but  at  prefent 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difufe,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  ftcad. 

The  number  of  reformed  pariihes  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
— In  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God's  Houfc  53, 
and  in  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdidlions  36.  The  mi- 
niiters  of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmallfalaries. 
The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
L.  20,  or  at  moil  L.2J  per  annum,  and  the  pooreft 
fometiinci  fcarcely  L.6.  This  fcanty  income  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the 
clergy  who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of 
traffic,  to  the  negledl  of  their  eccleliallical  Audies,  and 
to  the  degredation  of  their  profeflionalcharaftcr.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is  fapcraddcd  to  thenarrownefsof 
their  income.  In  mod  communities  the  miniflers, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  parifh,  and  arc  folely  dependent  on  ihcir 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  They  can- 
not fupport  tliat  expence  which  is  rcquifite  to  purfue 
their  itudies  ;  they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec- 
tation of  a  decent  competence  -,  and,  from  the  depen- 
dent mode  of  their  cledion,  are  not  encouraged  to  de- 
ferve  their  promotion  by  a  confiftent  dignity  of  cha- 
radter. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT  (argillaceous),  agenusof  argillaceous  earth. 
Its  texture  is  more  or  lefs  porous,  equable,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  does  not  give  fire  with  fteel,  nor 
cffervefcc  with  acids.  When  frell'  broken  and  breath- 
ed upon,  it  exhales  an  eartlij  fmell.  Mr  Kirwan  men- 
tions two  kinds  ;  one  from  KoUington  near  Utoxeter, 
of  a  ytUowifli  or  whitifli  grey,  and  about  the  fpecitic 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Kncperlly  in  Staf- 
fordlhirc,  is  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2568  ;  andfoun- 
fulible  as  to  be  ufed  for  fire  ftoues.  According  to 
Fabroni  the  grit-Ilone  is  of  greater  or  lefs  hardnefs, 
raoftlyof  a  grey,  and  fomctimesof  a  yellowiQi  colour, 
compofcd  of  a  liliceous  and  mitaccous  land,  but  rarely 
of  a  fparry  kind  ;  with  greater  or  fraaller  particles 
cloftly  compadted  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  It  gives 
fomc  iparks  with  llccl,  is  indilToluble  for  the  moft  part 
in  acids,  and  vitrifiablc  in  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  ufed  for 
jnilWlonesand  whetlloncs  ;  and  fomctimes  for  filter- 
ing flones  and  for  building. 

GROAT,  an  Englilh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Othci  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Folanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  have  likcwilc  their 
groats,  groots,  grochcs,  gros,  &c.  In  tlic  Saxon 
times,  no  filver  coin  bigi;cr  than  a  penny  was  firuck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conqucfl,  till  Edwarvi  HI. 
who,  about  the  year  i;?Si,  coined  grolfes,  i.  e.grojcs, 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece  :  awd  fo 
the  matter  flood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlli.  who, 
in  1504,  firll  coined  ihillings. 


Groats,  in  conntry  aftairs,  oats  after  the  hulls  arc 
of}",  or  great  oat-meal. 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  perfons  as  en- 
groll'ed  all  merchandize  that  was  vendible  ;  but  now 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  com  panics 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpiccs,  &c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbercen.    SccGreek- 

LAND. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  ftuff  made  of  filk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh. — 
In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtioiis  we  have  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  cafe,  where  a  peg  of  wood  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  groin  of  a  young  woman  of  21,  after 
it  had  remained  i6yeariin  the  ftomach  and  inteflines, 
having  been  accidentally  fwallowed  when  (lie  was  about 
five  years  of  age.     F/Vf  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  459. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfedlion  of  two  femi-cylindcrs  or  arches  ; 

and  is  either  regular  or  irregular A  regular  groin  is 

when  the  interfering  arches,  whether  femicircular 
or  femieliptical,  areof  the  fame  diameters  and  heights. 
An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi- 
circular and  the  other  femieliptical. 

GROMWELL,  in  botany.  See  Lithosper- 
M  u  M . 

GRONINGEN,  the  mofl  northerly  of  the  Sevcji 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Dren- 
the  ;  on  the  caft,  by  the  bilhopric  of  Munfter,  and  the 
principality  of  Eaft-Fricfeland  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  province  of  Friefcland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Lawcrs.  Its  greateft  length  from  fouth-call 
to  north-weft  is  about  47  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  ve- 
ry unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  paftures,  large  herds  of  great  and  Iniall  cattle, 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
rcfts  and  corn-land.  There  arc  fevcral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  ftates 
conlifl  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  ;  and  hold 
their  afTemblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 
The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  turgravei  i  but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjsyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  be- 
came fubjeft  to  the  bifhopot  Utrecht  ;  but  Ihookof  hi& 
yoke  at  laft,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  arc  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial 
ftates,  council  of  ftatc,  provincial  tribunal,  and  cham- 
ber of  accounts.  Six  deputies  arc  fent  from  hence  to 
the  ftates-general.  Of  the  cftablilhed  clergy  there  arc 
160  minifters,  which  form  fevcn  dalles,  whofcannual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appingc- 
dam. 

Groningen, the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
is  fituated  about  12  miles  from  the  ncarcft  fltorc  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conriuxof  feveralrivulets,whicU 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivcl.  Ships  of  con  fiderable  buc 
den  can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  coaftquence  of  which 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
ftrong,  but  its  fortifications  arc  now  much  ucg^leeteiL 
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Groove. 


CJronovii  The  iinivcrfity  here  was  founded  iu  i6r  j,  and  is  well 
"  endowed  out  of  t  lie  revenues  of  the  ancicni  monallc- 
,  rics.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
Hanfc,  and  has  (till  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con- 
taining ihrcc  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  llreets, 
in  which  are  many  tine  houfcs,  bclides  churches  and 
other  public  llrudures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the 
i^cnis,  it  h.as  a  coniniunication  with  Wellphalia.  In 
1672  it  made  luch  a  gallant  refillancc  againil  the  bi- 
fliopof  MunlUr,  that  he  is  faid  10  have  lo/l  10,0.0 
men  before  it.  Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vcfelius,  two 
oftlie  mod  learned  nicnofthcagc  in  which  they  lived, 
wcic  born  lierc.  Under  the  jurifdiction  of  this  city  is 
aconfidcriblc  diilricl,  cdUcil  the  Corctht.  E.  Long. 
6.  2J.  iN.  Lat.  53.  lo. 

GilONOVTA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  niono- 
gynia  orJtr,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
i;4th  order,  Cinrnbitacc^.  1  here  arc  live  petals  and 
(hiniiia  inrcricd  intoa  campanulated  calyx  ;  thcberry 
is  dry,  monofpernions,  and  iakrior, 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  a  very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  161 3  ;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profcllbrof  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  f  cyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He 
jiubliflicd,  I.  Diatribe  ill  Statu,  &c.  2.  Dcfvjurtiii. 
3.  Correa  editions  of  Seneca,  Statins,  T.  Livy, Pliny's 
Natural  Hiilory,  Tacitus,  Aulas  Gellius,  Phscdrus's 
Fables,  &c.  with  notes  ;  and  other  works. 

Gronovius  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  was  educated  tirll  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  Kngland,  where  he  vilited  the  uaiTerfi- 
ties,  confulicd  th'-  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  fcvcral  learned  men.  He,  waschofcn 
by  the  grand  duke  to  be  proftllbrat  Pifa,  viith  acon- 
fidcrablc  ftipcnd.  He  returned  intoHoUand,  after  he 
had  rclided  two  years  in  Tufcany,  and  confiiltcd  the 
MSS.  iu  the  Mediccan  library.  In  1679,  he  was  in- 
vited by  tlie  curators  of  the  uuiveriity  to  a  profelfor- 
lliip;  and  his  inaugural  dill'criion  was  fo  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  curatois  added  400  florins  to 
his  ftipend,  and  this  auj;nuntation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1716.  He  ref.fcd  fevcral  honourable  and 
advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are.  The 
trCii/iire  cj  Creek  iiritiqiiitiei,  in  15  vols,  folio,  and  a 
gicat  number  of  dificriations,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors.  He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  vi- 
rulence of  his  ftylc  ;  and  the  feveriiy  with  which  he 
treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  cx- 
pofcii  him  to  jud  cenfure. 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  ajiplicd  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  dole.  Sec  Si  OLE, 
and  Warurobe 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fervant  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  dable — The  word 
is  fovmcd  from  the  Flemifh.^rora,.  "  a  boy." 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  fliaft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometiraes  in  the  vein,  and  fometiraes 
not. 

Gro  o  ve,  among  joiners,  thechannel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  ftyle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pauncls  in,  in  waiiifcouing. 


GROSS,  a  foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  an- 
fwering  to  the  Englifli  groat. 

Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Cross  -weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and 
goods,  with  their  dud  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
ca(k,  ehed.  &c.  wherein  they  arc  contained  ;  out 
of  which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  or  Grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers, 
denotes  a  thingabfolute,and  noi3ependingonanother. 
Thus,  villain  in  grofs, villanus  in  grojfo, V/3S  a  fervant, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to 
the  perfon  of  the  lord  ;  or  a  fervile  pcrfon  not  ap- 
pendant or  annexed  to  the  land  or  manor,  and  to  go 
along  with  the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  it  ;  but  like 
other  ptrfonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at  his 
lord's  pleafurc  and  dilpofal. 

Gross,  advovj/bn  in.     See  Advowson. 
Gross-bean,  iu  zoology,  a  name  by  which   wc 
commonly  call  the  coccothraujtes,  called  alfo  at  other 
times  the  haw  finch.    This  is  the  lokia  coccothraujles 
in  the  Lirinasan  fydem. 

Gross-beak,  in  ornithology  ;  a  fpecics  of  LoxiA, 
GROSSULARIA.  Sec  Rises. 
GROTESQ,UE,  or  Grotesk,  in  fcuipture  and 
pain  ting,  fomethingwhimlieal,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
drous;  confiding  cither  of  things  that  arc  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  exidencc  in  nature;  or  of 
things  fo  didorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule. 
The  name  arilts  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were 
anciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  tht  groitoi  wherein  the 
tombs  ol  eminent  pcrfbns  or  families  were  inclofcd. 
Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  whofc  groiio  was  difcovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  properly  Hugo  de 
G root,  one  of  the  greated  men  in  Europe, was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrcfs  in  hisdu- 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  had  attained  a  great  know.f 
ledge  in  philolophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ;  and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capclla.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
amballador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  cdecm  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doftor  of  laws  iu  that  kingdom  ;  and  at  his  return 
to  his  nativecountry,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1613 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city  ;  hut  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  h'm  that  he  ihould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  lie  took  from  his 
forefecing,  that  the  quarrels  oftlie  divines  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
fadions  in  the  date,  would  occafion  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fen  tin  to  England, 
on  account  of  the  divilions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fifhing  in 
the  northern  feas  ;  but  he  could  obtain  nofatisfaftion. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians  ;  and  he  had  feveral  con- 
ferences with  king  James  on  that  fubjeft.  On  his 
return  to  Holland;  bis  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in- 
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arotittt    Volved  hiin  in  great  trouble  ;  for  he  was  fcized,  and 

il        fcntenced  to  perpetual  iinpril'onment  in  1619,  and  10 

Grotto,     forfcitallhisgoodsandchattels.  But  after  having  been 

""^•^ '  treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 

in  his  confinenient,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  his  wife, who  having  obfcrvcd  that  his  keep- 
ers had  often  fatigued  thcmfclvcs  with  fearching  and 
examining  a  great  trunk-full  of  foul-linen  which  ufed 
to  be  walhed  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  pafs  without 
opening  it,  (he  advifcd  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  pre- 
vent his  being  ftiHed,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  Ke  com- 
plied with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend's 
houfc  in  Gorkum;  where  drcfling  himfclf  like  amafon, 
and  taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  paflcd  through  the 
market-place,  and  ftepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvct 
in  Brabant.  Here  he  made  himfclf  known  to  fomc 
Arminians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  tirit 
there  was  a  dcfign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  ftaid 
in  the  prifon  ;  and  forac  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
flie  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hufljand's  ftead  :  how- 
ever, fhe  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
lion  upon  him.  Having  relided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange  :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfccution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh;  where  in  165 j,  Qiieen  Chrillina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counfellor,  and  fcnt  him  am- 
balfador  into  France.  After  having  difcharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Qjieen  Chrillina  of  his 
cmbally;  when  he  rook  Holland  in  bis  way,  and  re- 
ceived many  honours  at  Amflerdam.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  hcrSwcdilh  majefty  at  Stockholm  ;  and  there 
begged  that  (he  would  grant  his  difmilFion,  in  order 
tliat  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  obtained 
with  difficulty  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  many  marks 
of  her  ellcem,  though  he  had  many  enemies  at  this 
court.  As  he  was  returning,  the  lliip  in  which  he 
embarked  was  caft  away  on  thecoafl  of  I'omerania  ; 
and  being  now  lick,  he  continued  his  journey  by 
land;  but  was  forced  to  ftopat  Rollock,  where  he 
died,  on  the  sSth  of  Auguft  164;.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fcpulchre  of  his 
ancedors.  Notwithftatiding  the  embaffies  in  which 
he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  number  of 
excellent  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  A 
treatifc  De  jure  belli  et  pads,  which  is  elleemed  a 
maftcrpiece.  2.  Atreatifeon  the  truthof  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  5.  Commentaries  on  the  holy  fcripturcs. 
4.  The  Hillory  and  Annals  of  Holland.  5.  A 
great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  written  in 
Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1  739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs. 
E.Loni;.  21.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GROrsKAW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
«f  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  SiUfia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  K.  Long.  17.  3J. 
N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

GPiOTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  deep  cavern  or 
Vol.  VIII. 


den  in  a  mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  Italian, 
grotta,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  &c.  from  the 
Latin  crypta,  Du  cange  obferves,  \.\izi grotiavizi  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dens  and  grot- 
tos, to  apply  thenifelvcs  the  more  attentively  to  medi- 
tation. 

'Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Pcakc's-hole,  and  Poal's- 
hole  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottos 
of  Britain. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip-hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe hills,  which  is  bc- 
fet  all  about  \vith  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defccnt  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  iifues  from  the  rocks  a  confi- 
dcrablc  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  ihowthemfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afcent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firll  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven, fomctimcsafceiiding,anJ 
fomctimes  defccnding.  The  roofof  this  cavern,  in  the 
highcft  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a  man 
niufl  Itoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  Icfs  vari- 
ous than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfclf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  ftones  in  it,  refembling 
men  and  women,  and  other  things;  but  there  is  little 
matter  of  cnriolity  in  thefe,  being  only  fliapelefs  lumps 
of  a  common  fpar.  At  the  fartheft  part  of  tlic  cavern 
there  is  a  good  Aream  of  water,  large  enough  10  drive 
a  mill,  which  paflcs  all  along  one  lide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  lotgth  flides  down  about  lix  or  eight  fathoms 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  preliing  through  the  clefis 
of  them,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  is  well  ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it  ;  and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with- 
out, there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  ihe  entrance.  In 
dry  fummcrs,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  fccn  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it;  and  on  the 
roofof  it,atccriain  places, hang  vaflnumbersof  bats, as 
they  do  in  almoft  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
either  level,  or  but  llightly  afcending  or  defccnding  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  fome- 
timesfound,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  arc 
fufficiently  high.  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  pafturcs 
through  which  this  river  runs,have  been  known  to  die 
fuddenly  fometimes  after  a  flood;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead-ore. 

Elden-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  chafm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is. unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  ;  yet  the  plummet  ftilldrcw.  But 
he  might  ealily  be  deceived,  uiilefs  his  plummet  was 
very  heavy;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarce  percei- 
vable. 

Peake's-holc,  and  Pool's  hole,  called  alfo  iht  De'p-l 

A — -fi,  arc  two  remarkable  horizontal  fpriiigs  un  ler 

mountains  ;  the  one  near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by 

Buxton.     They  fceni  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  ihe 
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eroito.  fprinf^s  which  havcth  .nricm  ihroiigh  them  ;  Nvhen 
^  «  the  water  hid  torc!  .^  way  through  the  horizontal 
lifliircs  of  the  llrata,  ahJ  had  carried  the  loofe  earth 
»wav  with  it,  the  loolc  (tones  mull  fall  downof  courfe  ; 
and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  tilllires,  they  re- 
mained entire  ;  and  fo  formed  thefc  very  irregular 
arches,  which  are  now  lb  much  wondered  at.  The 
water  which  partes  through  Pool's-holeis  impregnated 
with  particles  of  lime-llonc,  and  has  incrufted  the 
whole  cavern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one 
folid  rock. 

In  grottoi  are  frequently  found  cryftalsof  the  rock, 
ftaladitcs,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofc 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  M.  Hombcrg  conjec- 
tures, from  feveralcircumftances,  that  the  marble  pil- 
lars in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow. 
That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof 
the  pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants;  and  endeavours  to 
iliow,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  vege- 
tative principle.     Sec  Antiparos. 

Ai  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto  confiding  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  &c.  fcarely  inferior  to  thofe  of  art ;  but 
they  all  grow  downwards  :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  gar- 
den, the  plants  are  turned  upfidc  down. 

GROTTO(/:yC^/«/,aliiilc  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  fleams  whereof  are  of  a 
mephitical  or  noxious  quality  ;  whence  alfoit  is  ail- 
ed toccaveuc'no/a,  the poifonous mouth.  See  Mephitis. 

"  Two  miles  from  Naples  (fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  by 
the  Lagode  Agnano,  is  a  celebrated  mofcta,  commonly 
called  Ja  Crottu  dtl Can't,  and  equally  deftriidive  to  all 
within  the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a  fmall  grotto 
about  eight  feet  higli,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad;  from 
the  ground  arifes  a  thin,  fiibtile,  warm  fume,  vifiblc 
enough  10  a  difcerning  eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up 
in  little  parcels  here  and  tliere,  but  in  one  continued 
Itrcam, covering  the  whole  furfaceof  the  bottom  of  the 
cave;  having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common 
vapours,  that  it  does  notlike  fmoke  difperfc  iifcif  into 
the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and 
returns  to  the  earth;  the  colour  of  the  (ides  of  ihe 
grotto  being  the  meafure  of  itsafcent  :  for  fofar  it  is 
of  a  darkith-green,  but  higher  only  common  earth. 
And  as  I  myfclf  found  no  inconveniency  by  Handing 
in  it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  in 
theleaft  injured.  Bat  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it  ;  or,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofcs  all  motion,  falls  down  as  deid,  or  in  a 
i'woon  ;  the  limbs  convulfcd  and  trembling,  till  at  lall 
no  more  (igns  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
mod  infcnliblcbeattiigof  the  heart  and  arieries;which, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ccafcs  too, 
and  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable:  but  if  it  be  fnatchcd 
out,  and  laiJ  in  theopcn  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  fooncr  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake."  The 
Amies  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  arc  no 
real  poifon,  but  aft  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ;  elfc  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  fo  foon,  or  if  they  did, 
fome  fymptoms,  as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  tlie  confe- 
•jucnccof  it.  He  adds,  "  that  in  creatures  killed  there- 
with, when  dilTefted,  no  marks  of  infeiflion  appear  ; 
and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air^  by 
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which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppigc  ;  and  Grotto, 
this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  iiilpires  a  fluid  ~— -v^ 
of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  in  no 
rcfpcct  lit  to  fupply  its  place.  Taking  the  animal 
out,  while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake,  it  recovers  :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs 
of  the  water,  which  promotes  the  contradlion  of  the 
fibres,  and  fo  affills  the  retarded  circulation  itthc  fmall 
portion  of  air  which  remains  in  the  vcliculae,  after  eve- 
ry expiration,  may  be  fufficient  to  drive  out  the  noxi- 
ous fluid.  After  the  fame  manner,  cold  water  ads  in 
idiliquium  aniii:i:  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater 
virtue  in  it  than  others." 

The  llcain  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  longtime 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  thought  to 
fiiffocati  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
imagined  that  it  deltroyed  the  elallicity  of  the  air, 
cauled  the  veficlcs  of  the  lungs  to  coUapfc,  and  thus 
occafioncd  fudden  death — It  is  now,  however,  found 
that  this  lleam  is  notjiing  elfc  than  fixed  air,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hath  illucd  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the  caufes  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  invcfligated  from  any  of  the  modern 
difcoveries  concerning  that  fpecies  of  air.  It  proves 
pernicious  m  hen  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by- 
rarefying  the  blood  too  much  ;  and  hence  the  bell 
method  of  recovering  perfons  appavcntlykillcd  by  fix- 
ed air,  is  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  cold  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  as  pof- 
liblc.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  recover  when 
thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,  as  abovementioned. 
See  the  ;aticlcs  Blood  and  Da.mps. 

Grotta  del  Sirpi,  is  a  fubterrancous  cavern  near 
the  village  of  SalTa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  ofBrac- 
cano  in  Italy,  dcfcribcd  by  Kircher  thus:  ''TVtgroUa 
dil  ferpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per- 
forated with  fcveral  iiltular  apertures,  fomcwhat  in 
manner  of  a  fieve  ;  out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  feafon,  ifl'ues  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
fnakcs  of  divers  colours,  but  all  free  from  any  parti- 
cular poifonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  cxpoie  their 
lepers, paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephaniiac  patients, 
quite  naked;  where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubtcrraneous 
fleams  refolving  them  into  a  fweat,  and  the  ferpents 
clinging  varioully  all  around,  licking  and  fucking 
them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their  vi- 
tioushumours,  that,  uponrc])eaiing  the  operation  for 
fome  time,  they  become  perfcdly  rcAored." 

Tiiis  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfclf  ;  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defcription 
given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur- 
muring hiffing  nuife  in  them.  Though  he  inifl'ed 
feting  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their 
creeping  out;  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuvise,  or  Houghs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by  la- 
den vith  them. 

The  difcovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a  le-  Mufium 
per  gorng  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place.  K^tm. 
Loiing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes  ;  and  being  weary  and  (leepy,  had  thegood 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

Ali/kj!  CoRTTO,  Cryfia  Lafica,  a  mile  diftant  from 
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the  ancient  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been 
thus  denominaicd  on  occalion  of  the  bleircd  Virgin, 
'  wlio  let  fall  foine  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  t  >  Jcfus 
in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly  lup- 
pofcd,  that  the  earth  of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue  of 
rritoring  milk  to  women  that  arc  grown  dry,  and  even 
of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  arc  always  dig- 
ging in  it,  and  the  earth  is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to  fuch 
as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable.  An 
altar  has  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a  church  juft 
by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  little  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  girdcn,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 
The  outfidcs  of  thofe  grottos  arc  ufually  adorned  with 
ruftic  architedure,  and  their  infide  with  flicU-wo.'k, 
foflils,  &c.  finiflied  likcwife  with  jets  d'eau  or  foun- 
tains, &c. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  tlius  : 
Take  two  parts  of  white  ro(in,  melt  it  clear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax  ;  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  (lone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  ftone  ;  to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fiilphur  :  incorporate   all  together  over  a 

fentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
ands  in  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  lloues, 
fhells,  &c.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  thecmbellifhment 
of  grottos,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  clear  rolin,  dilfolve  it  in  a  brafs-pan  ;  to  every 
ounce  of  which  add  two  drams  of  the  finefl  vermilion: 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
chofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried, 
take  a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilfl 
the  corapofition  is  warm  ;  afterwards  Ihape  them  in 
imitation  of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  the  bran- 
ches over  a  gentle  coal-fire,  till  all  is  fsnooeh  and  even 
as  if  poliflied.  In  ilic  fame  manner  white  coral  may 
be  prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with 
lamp-black. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  ofglafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  flicUs,  raofs, 
ftones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above  defcribcd 
cement. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. The.  profeucha,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
were  probably  fituated  in  groves  :  See  Jofhnah  xxiv. 
26.  The  profeuclia:  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Philo,  had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains 
that  the  Alexandrians,  in  a  tumult  againft  the  Jews, 
cut  down  the  trees  of  their  profeuchas. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  feve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  coiifecrated  to  fomc 
god,  and  called  luci,  by  Aniiphrafis,  a  non  tucendo,  as 
being  fliady  and  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an- 
c;,ii;  druids  Iiad  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  arc  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens  ;  but  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun,  affording  (hade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  pans 


of  the  garden  arc  ufelefs  ;  fo  that  every  garden  is  de- 
fective which  has  not  (hade. 

Gruves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  either  open  or  clofc. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  (hady  trees,  which 
fland  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap- 
proncii  foncar  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  penetrating  through  thera. 

Clofe  grovcshave  frequently  large  trees  flanding  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  thefe  arc  filled  witli 
Ihrubsor  underwood  :  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcrecned  from  winds  ;  by  which 
means  they  arc  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  cither  too  hot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  expofcd  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  arc 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  jo  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclt  fures  of 
the  garden  :  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out, 
with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
fides  of  thefe  fwect-fmclling  (lirubs  and  (lowers  irre- 
gularly planted,  they  have  a  charming  c(fci3. 

Grove  (Henry),  a  learned  and  ingenious  Prelby- 
terian  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somcrfctihire, 
in  168 ;).  Having  obtained  a  fufficient  (lock  of  claffical 
literature,  he  went  througii  a  courfe  of  academical 
learning,  under  the  Rev.  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton, who 
had  a  flourifliing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  fiudied  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  wliom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contrarted  a  friendfliip  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  th<y  vvere  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines. 
After  two  years  fpcnt  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned 
into  the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  re- 
putation ;  when  an  cxaft  judgment,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of 
Chriftianity,  delivered  in  a  fwcet  and  well  governed 
voice,  rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  devotion  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procur- 
ed him  the  elleem  and  fricnd(hip  of  Mrs  Singer,  af- 
terwards Mrs  Rowe,  which  (he  expreflTcd  in  a  fine  ode 
on  death,  addreifcdto  Mr  Grove.  Soonafter  his  begin- 
ning to  preach,  he  married;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Warren,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  academyat 
Tauuton.Thisobliginghim  to refide  there,  he  preach- 
ed for  18  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was 
lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  1  708,  he 
publilhcd  a  piece,  intitled,  Thi  Regulation  ofDiverfi- 
ens,  drawn  up  for  the  ufeof  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke:  but  they  not  being  able  to  con- 
vince each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fions  of  great  mutual  efleem.  He  next  wrote  feveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Speftator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 
601.  626.  6?j.  The  laft  was  republilhed,  by  the  di- 
reftion  of  Dr  Gibfon  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofcph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1  725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  academy, 
dying,  he  fucceedcd  him  in  his  pafloral  charge  at 
Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  cng.iged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James's  work  as 
tutor;  and  in  this  fituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con- 
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r.txnni  cern  widi  his  pupils,  was  to  iiifpirc  and  chcnfh  ui 
U  thcni  a  prcvailiiit;  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
Crour*.  genuine  religion,  witlioat  violent  aiiachmcnts  or  prc- 
"  "  '  judices  in  favour  ot  any  party  of  ClirilUaus.  He  re- 
^ireftnied  tnitli  and  virtue  in  a  moll  engaging  light  ; 
and  though  bis  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  minillcr, 
was  infufiiucnt  to  fupport  his  family,  without  brcali- 
inw  into  his  paternal  ciUte,  he  knew  not  how  torefufe 
tlie  call  of  charity.  Bclidcs  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 
I.  An  Eilay  towards  a  Dcmonllration  of  the  Soul's 
Immortality.  2.  An  Ellay  on  the  Terms  of  Chriilian 
Communion.  5.  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Rc- 
furredlion  confidcrcd.  /\.  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Rcafon.  j.  A  Uif- 
courfc  concerning  the  Nature  and  Dcfign  of  the  Lord's 
Sujipcr.  6.  WifdiMu  the  firll  fpring  of  Aiition  in  the 
Dciiy.  7.  A  Difcourfc  on  S.iving  Kaitii.  8.  Mifccl- 
laiiiesin  profc  and  verfc.  9.  Many  Sermons,  &c.  Af- 
ter his  dcceafc,  his  pollhumous  works  were  publiilicd 
by  fubfcription,  in  four  volumes  odavo,  with  the 
names  of  near  700  fubfcribers,  among  whom  were 
fome  of  the  btfl  judges  of  merit  in  tlie  ellablidied 
church. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  ftirfacc  upon  which 
I'nc  figures  and  other  objects  arc  reprcfcnted. 

The  ground  is  properly  underilood  of  fuch  parts  of 
the  piece,  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  re- 
tain llicoriginal  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours 
are  applied  10  make  the  reprtfentations. 

A  building  is  f.iid  to  fcrve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  pifture  in  miniature,  is  com- 
monly blue  or  crimfon,  imitating  a  curtain  of  fatin  or 
velvet. 

Ground,  inetcliing,  denotes  a  gumraous  compofi- 
tion  fmearcdoverihe  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched, 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fucli 
places  w'here  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.     See  the  article  Etch  inc. 

CRti<XD-/!/i:!;li/i£,  filhiiig  under  water  without  a 
float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  luillct,  placed 
about  nine  inches  from  ilie  hook  ;  which  is  better,  bc- 
caufe  it  will  roll  011  lUe  ground.  This  method  of  fifli- 
ing  is  mod  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  filh 
fwim  very  low. 

The  morning  and  evening  arc  the  chief  feafons  for 
the  ground-line  in  filhing  for  trout;  but  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifli  at 
ground  all  day. 

CR(jVs9-Tackli,  a  fhip's  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  neceiliiry  to  make  her  ridcfafc 
at  anchor. 

CiRovND-Ify,  in  botany.     See  Glechoma. 
CuovsD-Fine,  in  botany.  See  Teijcrfum, 
GROUNDSEL.    See  Senecio. 
GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  alTem- 
blage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beafts,  fruits,  or 
the  like,  which  have  lome  apparent  relation  to  each 
other.  See  Painting — The  «ord  is  formed  of  the 
XuWavi gr',p>o,  a  knot. 

ThcChovps,  a  clutter  of  iflands  lately  difcovcred 
in  the  South  Sea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  iS.  t2. 
and  W.  Long.  142.  42.  They  are  long  narrow  flips 
of  land,  ranging  in  all  direftions,  fome  of  them  ten 
miles  or  upwards  in  Icngih,  but  not  more  than  i  c^uar- 


ler  01  a  mile  broad.     They  abound  in  trees,  p.irticu-    Groufe, 
larly  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut.     They  arc  inhabited  by  Groutlieal 
well-made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.     Mofl  of  ■'~^'~~ ' 
them  carried  in  ihcir  hands  a  llender  pole  about  14 
feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a  fpear  ;  they  had  likcwifc 
fomcthing  Ihapcd  like  a  paddle,  al)out  tour  feet  long.  i 

Their  canoes  svcrc  of  ditl",rent  fizis,  carrying  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  lome  of  them  hoillcd 
a  lail. 

GROUSE,  orGRowsE.     Sec  Tetrao. 

GROU  rHEAD,or  Greathed  (Robert), alearn- 
ed  and  famous  bilhop  of  Lincoln,   was  born  at  Slow  ia 
Lincolnlhire,  or  (according  toothers)  atStradbrook 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
His  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a  poy  he  was  re- 
duced to  do  the  meaiiell  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  rtruck  with  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  quicknefs  of  his  anfwcrs  to  certain 
quellions,  took  him  into  his  family,   and  put  him  to 
fchool.     Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admi- 
rable   capatiiy   for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and 
proaired    him  many  patrons,  by  whole  ailillance  he 
was  enabled  to  prol'ecutcJiisftudics,  firll  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  lall  at  Paris.     In  thefc 
three  famous  feats  of  learning, he  (pent  many  years  in 
the  moll  indefaiigablc  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  belt  and  moft  univcrfal  fcholars  of  the 
age.     He  was  a  great  nialler  not  only  of  the  French 
and   Latin,  but   alio  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, w  hich  was  a  very  rare  accomplilhment  in  thofe 
times.  We  arealfurcd  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  inuch  of  his 
time  foralmoll  forty  years  in  the  (hidy  of  geometry, 
adronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  mai  lieujatical 
learning,  in  all  which  he  very  much  excelled.  '1  heo- 
logy  was  his  Tavourite  lludy,  in  which  he  read  Icftures 
at  Oxford  with  great  applaufe.    In  ihe  mean  lime,  he 
obtained  fe  vf  ral  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
lenglii  elected  and  confccratcd  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  A. 
D.  I2?5.     In  this  Ration  he  foon  became  very  fa- 
mous, by  the  purity  of  hismanners,  the  popularity  of 
his  preaching,    the  rigour  of  his  difciplinc,  and  ihc 
boldiiefs  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and  oppofeH 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  of  this 
laft  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.    Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  had  granted  to  one  cf  his  own  nephews 
named  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provilior.  10 
the  firft  canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
fliould  become  vacant ;  and  feni  a  bull  to  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provilion 
made  etfcdlual  ;  which  they  tranfmitted  to  ihebifliop 
of   Lincoln.     But    that   brave   and   virtuous  prelate 
boldly,  refufed  to  obey  this  unreafonable  mandate,  and 
fent  an  anfwcr  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  follow- 
ing fevcrc  reproaches  againfl  his  holinefs  forabullng 
his  power:    "  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
Antichriil,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  tlie  fight  of 

)[efusChrifl,  tlianio  ruin  and  deftroy  thcfoulsof  men, 
)y  depriving  ihem  of  the  fpiritual  ;iid  and  miniftry  of 
their  pallors.  Tliis  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  who 
command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fupport  ofabie 
paflors,  to  be  bellowed  on  thofe  who  arc  incapable  of 

per- 
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Jroothead,  performing  tlic  duties  of  the  pa/loral  office,     h  is  im- 
'<*  Growth,    polliblc  ihcrctore  that  the  holy  apollolic  fee,  which 

— -" received  itsauthoriiy  from  the  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift,  for 

edilication,  and  not  for  dcftruchon,  can  br  guilty.of 
fuch  a  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  H)  I'uch  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtlul  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a  molt  manifcll  cjnupiion  arid  abufe  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  piins  of  hell."  Upon  hcariug  this 
letter,  his  holincfs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againll  the  good  biihop,  and 
threatened  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror  and  aflo- 
nilhment  to  the  whole  world.  '•  How  dare  (faiJ  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doatiug  fool,  difobey  my  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  mailer  the  king  of  England  my  fiibjecl,  or 
rather  my  Have  f  Cannot  he  call  him  into  prifon,  and 
crulh  him  in  a  moment  ?"  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  thi»  letter.  "  Let  us  not  (laid  they 
raifc  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  neccliity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  fcparation  from  us,  which 
VTC  know  raufl  one  day  take  place."  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  rerictt  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
fpoken  !  Tiie  uilhop  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble 
liand  againll  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  for  he  fell  fick  at  his  caltlc  of  Bug- 
den  that  fame  year;  and  when  he  became  fenlible  that 
his  death  w.i5  drawing  near,  he  c:.llcd  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  dilcourfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  Aiiti- 
chrirt.  With  this  exertion  his  llrength  and  fpirits 
were  fo  much  cxhaufled,  that  he  expired  loon  alter, 
October  9.  125?.  A  cotemporary  hiflorian,  who 
was  pcrfccily  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  charader  in  the  fo, lowing  manner.  "  He  was  a 
frccandboldreprimandcr  of  the  pope  and  the  king  ;  an 
admonilhcr  of  the  prelates;  a  corrector  of  the  nioiks  ; 
an  inllnuftor  of  the  clergy  ;  a  fupporter  of  the  llu- 
dious  ;  a  cenfurer  of  the  incontinent  ,  a  fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome;  a  diligent  fearcher  of 
the  fcriptures  ;  and  a  frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  his  table  he  was  hofpiiablc,  polite,  and  chccrttil. 
In  the  church  he  w.is  contrite,  devout,  and  folemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  adive,  and  indefatigable.  The  iilullrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  moll  capable,  sad  had  the  bcfl 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  by  peruling  his  works,  and  by 
frequently  eonverftng  with  him,  liatli  given  this  ho- 
Bourable  teftimony  in  his  favour.  "  Robert  Grouthead 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  friar  Adam  de  Ma- 
rifco,  arc  the  two  moli  learned  men  in  the  world,  and 
excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge."  This  moft  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  trcatifcs  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
jecls  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafcofbulkanjftature 
that  takes  place  in  animals  ^  r  vegetables,  to  a  certain 
period. — The  incrcafc  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have 
no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their  fub- 
ftancc,  or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion, 
Swelling,  &c. 

The  growth  of  animals,  nay  evcno/ihc  haraan  fpc- 
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cics,  is  fubje(fl  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable  in- 
ftancc  in  the  lafl  was  obfervcd  in  France  in  the  year 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa- 
mined a  boy  who  was  then  only  fcveu  years  old,  and 
who  nieafurcd  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  Ihoes.  His  mother  obfcrved  the  ligns 
ot  puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  incrcafe  very  quick,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  ufual 
ftandard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  aLilc  to  lift  and 
lofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  ii;  llables  into  the 
horfes  racks ;  and  at  lix  years  old  could  lift  as  much 
as  a  fturdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in- 
creafed  in  bodily  ftrength,  his  undcrftandiug  was  no 
greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and 
their  pUy  things  were  alio  his  favourite  araufcments. 
Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  01  Bouzan- 
quct,  in  the  dioctfe  of  Alais,  though  of  a  ftrong  con- 
llitution,  appeared  to  be  knit  and  ftiff  in  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Dining  ihi( 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisficd  no  oihtr- 
vvife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali- 
ments of  the  inhaLitants  of  the  country,  conlifling 
of  rye-bread,  chcfnuts,  bacon,  and  water;  but  his 
limbs  foon  becoming  fupplc  and  pliable,  aud  his  body 
beginning  to  expand  itlclf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  mea- 
fured  four  feet  three  inches;  fomc  mojiths  after,  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches  ;  and  at  lix,  live  feet,  and 
bulky  in  proportion.  Kis  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that 
one  might  fancy  he  faw  hini  grow  :  every  month.,  his 
doaths  required  to  be  made  lungrr  and  wider;  and 
what  was  ilill  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  ii 
was  not  preceded  by  any  lickneb,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  clfcwhcrc.  At  the 
age  of  hve  years  bis  voice  changed,  his  beard  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  at  lix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of 
thirty  ;  in  Ihort,  all  the  unquelliouabk  marks  of  pu- 
berty were  vilible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five 
and  a  half,  in  a  condition  of  begetting  other  children  ; 
which  induced  the  rector  of  the  parilh  to  recommend 
to  his  mother,  that  ihe  would  keep  him  from  too  fami- 
liar a  eonvcrfaiion  with  childrti;  of  the  other  lex. 
Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  oblervable 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  its  progrefs  was  not 
in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  man- 
ner ftill  retained  fomething  childifli,  though  by  his 
bulk  and  ftature  he  refemblcd  a  complete  man,  which 
at  firft  fight  produced  a  very  lingular  contrail.  His 
voice  was  ftrong  and  manly,  and  his  great  ftrength 
rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country. 
At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a  good  di- 
ftance  three  meafiires  of  rys,  weighing  S4  pounds; 
when  turned  of  lix,  he  could  lift  up  ealily  on  his  fljoiil- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  150  pounds  weight  a  good 
way  of}':  and  thcic  cxcrcifcs  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  curious  engaged  him  thereto  by  fomc 
liberality.  Such  beginnings  made  people  think  that 
he  would  foon  flioot  up  into  a  gianr.  A  mountebank 
was  already  folicitiiig  his  partnis  for  him,  and  tlatier- 
ing  them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  in  a  way  of 
making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  thcfc  Lopes  fud- 
denly  vaniflied.  His  legs  became  crooked,  his  body 
Ihrunk,  his  llrength  diminilhcd,  his  voice  grew  fen- 
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fibly  vtiker,  and  he  at  laft  funk  into  a  total  imbc- 
cillit/. 

Ill  the  Paris  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  nicnfcs  at  three  months  of  age. 
\V  hen  four  years  old,  flic  was  four  feet  lix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breads  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofc  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  flic  was  marriageable  at  that 
tinw,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
Thtfe  things  are  more  fingularand  marvellous  in  the 
noriliern  than  in  the  fouthera  climates,  where  the  fe- 
males come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fomc  places  of 
the  Eall  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordin.-iry  growth 
might  be  brought,  but  the  particulars  arc  not  remark- 
ably different  irom  thofc  already  related — It  is  at  firfl 
fight  adonilhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  pro- 
digious growth  do  not  become  giants:  but  when  wc 
confidcr,  that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much 
fooner  than  they  ought,  it  fccms  evident  that  the 
whole  is  only  a  more  than  ufually  rapid  expanlion  of 
the  parts,  as  in  hot  climates;  and  accordingly  it  is 
obferved,  that  fuch  children,  inftead  of  becoming 
gianis,  always  decay  and  die  apparently  of  old  age, 
long  before  the  natural  term  of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Knglifli  name  of  the  Iicx- 
apodc  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  arc  transformed  into  winged  infeds 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull- 
ing up  of  the  Hubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a  very  trouble- 
fonie  and  laborious  talk;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
fliown  how  it  may  be  accompliflicd  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  10  favc  great  cxpencc  by  a  very  fimplc  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofcs  a  ftrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron- 
ring  faftencd  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
mud  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
which  it  muft  be  faftencd  ;  and  a  lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twift  the  fap-roots  afunder. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  wiih  tlic  fame 
hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour, though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufc 
the  ftubs  muft  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
hook  can  enter  the  fides  of  them,  to  wrench  them  out 
by  pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  town  and  caftlc  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its 
mines  of  lilver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Long.  9. 
36.  N.  Lat.  Ji.  45. 

GRUINALES  {from  gruj,  "  a  crane"),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confifting  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  confiders  as  allied  to 
it  in  iheir  habit  and  external  ftructurc. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubftance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity  and  ftagnating  in  the  capillary 
velfcls  produces  feveral  difordcrs. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  Shake,  a  mufical  grace,  dc- 
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fined  by  Playford  to  confid  in  the  alternate  prolation 
of  two  tones  in  juxta-poiiiion  to  each  other,  with  a 
clofe  on  the  note  imnitiiiately  beneath  the  lower  of 
them.     See  Shake. 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  day  of  the  Delia.  'i"he  motions  and  figures  of 
this  dance  were  very  intricate,  and  varioufly  interwo- 
ven ;  fome  of  lucm  being  intended  to  exprefs  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  thcminotaur  was 
killed  by  Thcfcus. 

Grus,  in  aftronoray,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  not 
vifibic  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  ftars  in  this 
conftellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp's  Catalogue, 
is  13. 

GRt;s,   in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

GRU  TER  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moll  l.ib'n  ious  writers  of'  his  time,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  ij6o.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  being  perfccuted  for  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  iuchefs  of  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the 
elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one 
of  tlie  moft  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides 
French,  Italian,  and  Englilli,  was  a  complete  miftrefs 
ot  Latin,  and  well  (killed  in  Greek.  He  fpent  fomc 
years  in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge;  after  which 
he  went  to  that  of  Lcyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but 
at  laft  applied  himfclf  wholly  to  polite  literature. 
After  travelling  much,  be  became  profeflbr  in  the  unt- 
verlity  of  Heidelburgh;  near  Nvhich  city  he  died,  in 
1627.  He  wrote  many  works;  the  mart  confiderable 
ofwhichare,  i.  A  large  coUeftion  of  ancient  infcrip- 
tions.  2.  Tkefaurui  criticus.  5.  Delicia  poetarum 
Calloriivi,  Jtalorum,    ir    Bclgart/»i,  ijc. 

GRU  YERS,  a  town  of  Swiflerhnd,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  pretty  good  caftle.  It  is  famous 
for  Its  cheefc,  which  is  all  its  riches.  E.  Long.  7.  23. 
N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

GRY,  a  meafure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line. 

A  line  is  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one-tenth 
of  a  foot,  and  a  philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pen- 
dulum, whofc  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude 
of  4J  degrees,  .ire  each  equal  to  onc-fecond  of  time, 
or  one-fixtieth  of  a  minute. 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
and  locuft  kinds,  which,  together  with  the  grafshop- 
pers,  make  only  one  genus  of  infects,  belonging  to 
the  order  ofhemiptera.  The  general  charaders  of 
thcgenusare  tnefe  :  The  head  isinflccted,  armed  with 
jaws,  and  furnilhed  with  palpi :  The  antennae  in  fome 
of  the  fpecies  arc  fetaccous,  in  others  filiform  :  The 
wings  are  defle<51cd  towards  and  wrapped  round  the 
fides  of  the  body  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded  up,  fo  as 
to  be  concealed  under  the  elytra.  All  the  feet  are 
armed  with  two  nails  ;  and  the  hind  ones  are  formed 
for  leaping.  The  genus  is  fubdivided  into  five  dif- 
ferent fcftions,  or  families,  as  follows : 

I.  The  AcRiD«,7'r.v.v«//i/^/ of  Fabricius,  or  Crick- 
et family  properly  fo  called  ;  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are  :  Their  head  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax;  and  their  antenna:  arc  cnliform,  or 
fword-fliaped.  Of  this  family  there  are  eight  fpecies, 
none  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

II.  The  Bi;ll£,  or  /icrydia  of  Fabricius:  Thefe 
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3r/!Iui.  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  kind  of  crcft  or  elevation  on  the 
M  '  ■  thorax  :  their  antennae  are  Ihoner  than  the  thorax, 
and  filiform  ;  and  their  palpi  are  equal — The  gryllus 
bulla-bipundatus  is  of  a  dark-brown  coloar ;  fonie- 
times  bcfprinkled  with  fpotsof  a  higher  hue.  But  the 
chief  and  moll  obvious  dillinAion  of  this  fpecics  is  the 
form  of  its  thorax,  which  is  prolonged,  covering  the 
whole  body,  and  decreafes  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  prolongation  of  the  thorax  ftands  inllead 
of  elytra,  of  which  this  infcd  is  dellitute.  It  lias  on- 
ly wings  under  this  projedion  of  the  thorax.  Lin- 
aaeus  mentions  a  fpo:  in  the  thorax ;  which,  however, 
is  often  wanting.  This  fpccies  is  every  svherc  to  be 
wet  with,  in  the  fields,  in  woods,  &c.  There  arc  lo 
or  1 1  other  fpecics,  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Ill,  The  third  family,  called  Achet*,  arc  dillin- 
guiflied  by  twobriftles,  fituated  above  the  extremity  of 
their  abdomen;  by  having  three  llcmmata;  and  by  the 
tarli  being  compofcd  of  three  articulations.  This  fa- 
mily is  in  many  places  called  CV/'c^.'/,  on  account  of  the 
found  which  the  infcck  makes.  There  are  28  fpecics 
enumerated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Syjiema  iiatura; 
•f  which  the  moll  remarkable  arc, 

I .  The  gryllus  donufticus,  or  the  doniejiicus and  cam- 
pejlris,  the  domcflic  and  the  Held  gryllus  being  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies;  only  that  the  former  is  paler  and  has 
more  of  the  yellow  call,  and  the  latter  more  of  a  brown. 
The  antennas  are  as  (lender  as  a  thread,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  body  .in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and 
round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three  fmaller  ones  of 
alight  yellow  colour,  placed  higher  on  the  edge  of 
thcdeprellion,  from  the  centre  of  which  originate  the 
antennas  :  The  thorax  is  broad  and  Ihort.  In  the 
mates,  the  elytra  are  longer  thr.n  the  body,  veined,  as 
it  were  ruraplea  on  the  upper  part,  crofTcd  one  over 
the  other,  and  enfolding  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
projcding  angle  on  the  fides  :  They  have  alio  at  their 
bafe  a  pale  coloured  band.  In  the  fitnales,  the  elytra 
leavconc-third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered, and  fcarcely 
crofs  each  other  ;  and  they  are  all  over  of  one  colour, 
veined  and  not  rumpled  ;  nor  do  they  wrap  round  fo 
much  of  the  abdomen  underneath.  The  female,  more- 
over, carries  at  the  extremity  of  its  body  a  hardfpine, 
alinoll  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end, 
compofed  of  two  llieaihs,  which  encompal^  two  lami- 
nas :  This  im]>lementferves  the  infcd  to  link  and  de- 
pofit  its  eggs  in  the  gronnd.  Both  the  male  and  fe- 
male have  two  pointed  fofi  appendices  at  theex:rcmity 
of  the  abdomen.  Their  hinder  feet  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  reft,  andfcrve  them  for  leaping. 

Towards  funfet  is  the  time  ihcfield gryllus,  or  cric- 
ket as  it  is  often  called,  likes  befl  to  appear  out  of  its 
fubterraiieous  habitation.  In  White's  Natural  Hifiory 
241,46.  of  Seliourne  \,  a  very  plcafing  account  is  given  of 
the  manners  and  economy  of  thcfc  infeds;  which, how- 
ever, are  fo  Ihy  and  cautious,  heobferves,  that  it  is 
no  cafy  matter  to  get  .1  fight  of  thtm  ;  for,  feeling  a 
perfon's  footfteps  as  he  advances,  they  flop  fliort  in 
the  midft  of  their  fong,  and  retire  backwards  nimbly 
into  their  burrows,  where  they  lurk  till  all  fufpicion  of 
danger  is  over.  At  firft  it  was  attempted  to  dig  them 
out  with  a  fpade,  but  without  any  great  fuccefs  ;  for 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inaccelllblc  from  its 
icrininatijig  under  a  great  Hone;  or  elfc,  in  brcaJiing 
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up  the  ground,  the  poor  infcft  was  inadvertently  fquee-    Gnllus. 

zed  to  death.  Out  of  one  fo  bruifed  a  multitude  of  eggs  "■ ^— ^ 

were  taken,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough  flcin.  More 
gentle  means  were  then  ufed,  and  proved  fucccfsful : 
"  a  pliant  ilalk  of  grafs,  gently  inlinuatcd  into  the 
caverns,  will  probe  their  windings  to  the  bottom,  and 
quickly  bring  out  the  inhabitant;  and  thus  the  humane 
inquirer  may  gratify  hiscuriofiiy  without  injuring  the 
objcit  of  it.  Jt  is  remarkable,  that  though  thcfe  in- 
fects arc  furnilhcd  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawn/ 
thighs  forleaping,  likegrafshoppers  ;  yet  when  driven 
from  their  holes  they  (how  no  adivity,  but  crawl  along 
in  a  Ihiftlcfs  manner,  fo  as  ealily  to  be  taken  :  and 
again,  tho' provided  wiih  a  curiousapparatus  of  wings, 
yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  feems  to  be 
thcgreateAoccafion.The  males  only  make  that  ilitill- 
ing  noifc  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  animals  which  exert  fome  fprigh  ily 
note  during  their  breeding  time  :  it  is  raifcd  by  a  brifk 
friction  of  one  wing  againll  the  other-  They  arc  foli- 
lary  beings,  living  lingly  male  or  fcmale,each  as  it  may 
happen;  but  there  mull  be  a  time  when  the  fexes  have 
fome  intercourfe,  and  then  the  wings  may  be  ufeful 
perhaps  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  the  males 
meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  our  author  found  by 
fome  which  he  put  into  the  crevices  of  a  dry  flonc  wall, 
where  he  wanted  to  have  made  them  fettle.  For  tho' 
they  fcemcd  dillrelFed  by  being  taken  out  of  their 
knowledge,  yet  the  firft  that  got  poflfcffion  of  the 
chinks  would  feize  on  any  that  were  obtruded  upon 
them  with  a  vaft  row  of  ferrated  fangs.  With  their 
flrong  jaws,  toothed  like  the  Ihears  of  a  lobfter's  claws, 
they  perforate  and  round  their  curious  regular  cells, 
having  no  fore-claws  to  dig,  like  the  mole-cricket. 
When  taken  in  the  hand,  they  never  offer  to  defend 
themfelves,  tho'  armed  with  fuch  formidable  weapons. 
Of  fuch  herbs  as  grow  before  the  mouths  of  their  bur- 
rows they  cat  indilcriminately  ;  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form, which  they  n:ake  juit  by,  they  drop  their  dung; 
and  never,  in  the  day  time,  feem  toftir  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  from  home.  Sitiingin  the  entrance  of 
their  caverns  they  chirp  all  night  as  well  asday  from 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  y^iy  to  the  middle  of  July  : 
in  hot  weather,  when  they  arc  moft  vigorous,  they 
make  the  hills  echo  ;  and  in  the  ftillcrhours  of  dark- 
ncfs,  may  be  heard  to  a  confider-ble  dillancc.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fcafon  their  no  es  are  more  faint  and 
inward  ;   but  become  louder  as  the  fainmer  advances, 

and  fo  die  away  again  by  decrees Sounds  do  not 

always  give  us  plcalure  according  to  their  fweetnefs 
and  melody  ;  nor  do  barlh  founds  always  difpleafe. 
We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  difgufted  with 
the  alfociations  which  they  promote,  than  with  the 
notes  themfelves.  Thus  theflirillin^of  the/.'/i/-fr>fi^/, 
though  fliarp  and  ftridulous,  yet  marvelloully  delights 
fome  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  Aira- 
mer  ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and 
joyous.  About  the  tenth  of  March  the  crickets  appear 
at  the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
bore,  and  (liapc  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I  hjve 
feen  at  that  fcafon  were  in  their  pupa  ftate,  and  had 
only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  under  a  Ikin  or 
coat,  which  muft  be  caft  before  the  inftct  can  arrive  at 
itsperfcd  ftatc  ;  from  whence  1  fliould  fuppofc  that  the 
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old  ones  of  Lift  year  do  not  always  fiirvive  the  winter. 
In  Augutt  ilieir  holes  begin  lobe  obliterated,  and  the 
infcas  are  Iccn  no  more  till  filing.— Not  many  fum- 
nicrs  ago  I  endeavoured  to  tranfplant  a  colony  to  the 
terrace  iu  my  garden,  by  boring  deep  holes  i.i  the  do- 
j)iiij;  till  f.  The  new  inhabitants  ftaiJ  (ome  time,  and 
fed  and  lung  ;  but  wandered  away  by  degrees,  and 
were  heard  at  a  farther  diflancc  every  morning;  fo  that 
it  appears,  that  on  this  emergency  they  made  nfc  of 
tlicir  winjjs  in  aittmpting  to  return  lo  the  fpot  from 
which  they  were  taken.— Oncofthtlc  crickets, when 
ccntined  in  a  paper  cage  and  fct  in  the  (\in,  and  fup- 
plied  with  plants  moillened  with  water,  will  feed  and 
thrive,  and  become  fo  merry  and  loud  as  lo  beirkfonie 
ill  the  fame  room  where  a  perfon  is  fitting  :  if  the  plants 
are  not  wetted,  it  will  die." 

TYtcduftu-picgryllHs,  or hcarth-crickct,  as  it  is  call- 
ed,  does  not  require  to  be  fought  after  abroad  tor 
examination,  nor  is  (hy  like  the  other  fort  :  it  rcfides 
altogether  within  our  dwellings,  intruding  itfclf  upon 
our  notice   whether  we  will  or  no.     It  delights  in 
new  built  houfes  ;    being,  like  the    fpidcr,  plcafcd 
with  the  moilhireofilie  walls;  and  bcCiJcs, the  foftncfs 
of  the  mortar  enables  iluin  to  burrow  and  mine  be- 
tween tlie  joints  of  the  bricks  or  (lones,  and  to  open 
comniunnicaiions  from  one  room  to  another.  They  arc 
particularly  fond  ol  kitchens  and  bikers  ovens,  on  ac- 
count oftbeir  pcrjxtual  warmth.     "  Tender  infcds 
that  live  abroad  cither  enjoy  only  the  fliort  period  of 
one  Inmmcr,  oreli'edo/.e  away  ihc cold  uncomfortable 
montlis  in  profound  (lumbers  ;  but  thcfe  (our  author 
obfcrves),  rciidin^  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are  al- 
ways alert  and  merry:  a  good  Chriftmas  fire  istotheni 
like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  arc  fre- 
nucnily  heard  by  diy,  yet  is  their  natural  time  of  mo- 
tun  only  in  the  night.     As  foon  as  it  grows  duftc,  the 
chirping  incrcafcs,  and  they  come  running  forth,  and 
are  from  the  fize  of  a  Hca  to  that  of  their  full  ftature. 
As  one  fiiouKl  fuppofe,  from  the  burning  atmofphere 
which  they  inh.ibit,  tlicy  arc  aihirlly  race,  and  Aow 
3  great  propenfity  for  liquids,  being  found  frequently 
drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Whatever  is  moill  they  atlert  ;  and  therefore  often 
gnaw  holes  in  wet  w-ooUen  (lockings  and  aprons  that 
are  hung  to  the  fire.  Thefc  crickets  are  not  only  very 
thirfty,  but  very  voracious  ;  for  they  will  eat  the  fcum- 
mings  of  pots  ;  yeall,  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread  ;   and 
any  kitchen  offal  or  fweepings.     In  the  fummer  we 
havcobferved  them  to  fly,  when  it  became  du(k,  out 
of  tl'.e  windows, and  over  the  neiglibonring roofs.  This 
feat  of  afliviiy  accounts  for  the  fudden  manner  in 
which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the 
method  by  which  they  come   to  houfes  where  they 
were  not  known  before.    It  is  remarkable,  that  many 
forts  ofinfcfls  feem  never  to  ufe  their  wings  but  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  (liift  their  quarters  and  fettle  new 
colonies.  When  in  the  air  they  move  'volatu  undofo,' 
in  waves  or  curves,  like  wood  peckers,  opening  and 
fhutting  their  wings  at  every  (Iroke,  and  fo  arc  always 
rifing  or  finkinj.. — When  they  inercafc  to  a  great  de- 
gree, as  they  did  once  in  the  houfe  where  I  am  now 
writing,  they  become  noifome  pefls,  flying  into  the 
canJlcs,  and  dafliing  into  people's  faces  ;  but  may  be 
blafted  by  gun-powder  difcharged  into  their  crevices 
and  crannies.  In  families,  at  fuch  times,  they  are,  like 


Pharaoh's  plague  of  frogs, — '  in  their  bedchambers,  Gryllupj 
and  upon  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their  '  ^ 
kneadiiig-troughs.'  Their  Ihrillingnoife  isoccadoned 
by  a  bi  iik  attrition  of  their  wings.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
crickets,  and  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with  mice, 
devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  dedroyed,  likewafps, 
by  phials  half  tilled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  and  fct 
in  their  hiuiits  ;  for  being  always  eager  to  drink,  they 
will  crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full."  A  popular  pre- 
judice, however,  frequently  prevents  their  bcingdri- 
ven  away  and  deflroycd  :  the  common  people  imagine 
that  their  prcfence  brings  a  kind  of  luck  to  the  hou(e 
while  they  are  in  it,  and  think  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  dellroy  them. 

2.('iry\\MgrjJI(ta/j'i!,  or  mole  cricket,  is  of  a  very 
iinplcafant  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  its  body,  is  fmall  and  oblong,  with  four  long  thick 
palpi,  and  two  long  antcnnx  as  llender  as  threads.  Be- 
hind the  antennae  are  iituatcd  the  eyes,  and  between 
thofc  two  eyes  arc  fcen  three  /lemmata  or  Iclfcr  eyes, 
amounting  to  five  in  all,  fet  in  one  line  tranfverfely. 
The  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  cuirafs,  oblong,  almoft  cy- 
lii.drical,  which  appears  as  it  were  vclvctiy.  The  ely- 
tia,  which  arc  (hurt,  reach  but  lo  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  arc  crolfcd  one  over  the  other,  and  have 
large  black  or  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  wings  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  longer  not  only  than  the  elytra,  but 
even  than  the  abdomen.  The  latter  is  foft,  and  ends 
in  two  points  or  appendices  of  fome  length.  But  what 
(.onftituies  the  chief  (ingularity  of  this  infcit  are  its 
forc-feet,tliat  arcvery  large  and  flat,  wit Ii  broad  legs, 
ending  outwardly  in  four  large  fcrrated  claws,  and  in- 
wardly in  two  only  ;  between  which  claws  is  (ituated, 
and  often  concealed,  the  tarfus.  The  wlioleanimalis 
cf  a  brown  dn(ky  colour.  It  haunts  nioift  meadows, 
and  frequents  the  (ides  of  ponds  and  banks  of  dreams, 
performing  all  its  funftionsin  a  fwampy  wet  foil.  Wiili 
a  pair  of  forc-fcet  curioully  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  it 
bun  ow sand  works  under  ground  like  the  nmle,  railing 
a  ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  feldom  throwing  up  hil- 
locks. As  molc-crickcis  often  infcft  gardens  by  the 
fides  of  canals,  they  arc  unw  clconie  guefts  to  the  gar- 
dener, railing  up  ridges  in  their  fubierraneons  pro- 
grefs,  and  rendering  their  walks  nnlightly.  If  they 
take  to  the  kitchen  quarters,  they  occalion  great  da- 
mage among  the  plants  and  roots,  by  deftroying  whole 
beds  of  cabbages,  younglegumes,  and  flowers.  When 
dug  out,  they  fcem  very  flow  and  helplefs,  and  make 
no  ufe  of  their  wings  by  day  ;  but  at  night  they  come 
abroad,  and  make  long  excurfions.  In  fine  weather, 
about  tlic  middle  of  April,  andjuflat  the  clofe  of  day, 
they  begin  to  folace  ihemfelvcs  with  a  low,  dull,  jar- 
ring note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without  interrup- 
tion, and  not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl, 
or  goat-fucker,  but  more  inward.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr  White  informs  us, 
who  was  once  an  cye-witnefs:  <'fora  gardener  at  an 
houfe  where  he  was  on  a  vifit,  happening  to  be  mow- 
ing, on  the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  lidc  of  a  canal, 
his  fcythc  flruck  too  deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of 
turf,  and  laid  open  to  view  a  curious  fcenc  of  domeAio 
economy  : 

" ingfnttm  lato  dedit  ore  fencflram  : 

"  Appartt  domus  intus,  et  itria  longa  pattfcunt : 

'•  Apparcut —  penetralia." 

Ther« 
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>fUo»-  There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  paffages  lead- 
V ■  ing  to  a  kind  of  cliambtr,  neatly  (mooihcd  and  round- 
ed, and  about  ilic  iize  of  a  moderate  fnuff-box.  With- 
in this  fecrct  nurfcry  were  dcpofitcd  near  100  eggs 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,and  enveloped  in  a  tough  fkin, 
but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of 
young,  being  full  of  a  vifcous  fubflancc.  The  eggs 
lay  but  (liallow,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
jull  uiidtr  a  little  heap  of  fredi-movedniould,  like  that 
which  IS  raifcd  by  ants. --When  mole-crickcisfly,  they 
move  "  curfu  undojo'^  riling  and  falling  in  curves,  like 
the  other  fpccies  racniioned  before.  In  different  parts 
of  this  kingdom  people  call  \.\\Q.'ai  fm-irukiti,  ihun - 
worms,  and  eie  churn,  all  very  appofite  names." 

IV.  The  T.ETTiGONi«,  Grasshoppers,  or  Lo- 
cujts  armed  at  the  tail :  The  females  of  this  family  are 
dillinguiihcd  by  a  tubular  dart  at  the  extremity  of  their 
abdomen  :  in  both  ftxcs  the  antennas  are  fctaceous,  and 
longer  than  the  abdomen;  and  the  tarli  compofcd  yf 
four  articulations.  Of  thefc  infcds  there  are  69  fpe- 
cies  enumerated  in  the  Syjletna  ISiaiurir.  They  leap  by 
the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  whicli  arc  ilrong  and 
much  longer  tlian  the  fore  ones.  Their  walk  is  heavy, 
but  they  tiy  tolerably  well.  Their  females  dcpofu  (heir 
eggs  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  appendices 
which  they  carry  in  iheir  tail,  which  connfl.  of  two  la- 
mina:, and  penetrate  the  ground.  They  liy  a  great 
number  of  eggs  at«  time  ;  and  thofe  eggs,  united  in  a 
thin  membrane, form  a  kind  of  group.  The  little  larvx 
that  fpriiig  from  thcni  arc  wholly  like  the  perfect  in- 
feds, excepting  in  rize,and  their  having  neither  wings 
nor  elytra,  but  only  a  kind  of  knobs,  four  in  number, 
which  contain  boih,  but  undil'played.  The  unfolding 
of  them  only  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  nietainor- 
phofis.whtn  the  infed  has  attained  its  full  growth.  In 
thefe  iufcils,  when  examined  internally,  belidcs  the 
gullet,  we  difcovcr  a  fmall  llomach  ;  and  behind  that 
a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within-fide. 
Lower  down, there  is  Itill  a  iliird  :  fo  that  it  is  thought, 
and  with  fonie  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
genus  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  rcfcmble  rumi- 
nant animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

V.  Locust;e  (the  Grylii  of  Kabricius),  or  Locufts 
unarmed  at  the  tail.  This  family  is  diftiuguilhcd  by 
having  ihe  tail  purple,  without  the  fctaeof  the  Acluta, 
or  the  tube  of  the  Tittigonitc  :  their  antennas  are  fili- 
form,and  one  half  Ihortcr  than  the  abdomen:  they  have 
three  llemmata,  and  three  joints  to  the  tarfi.  To  part 
of  this  dtfcription,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  gryllus  locufta-groifus,  the  antennas  of  which  arc 
of  a  cylindrical  form.  According  to  Mr  Barbutt, 
"  few  fpecies  vary  fo  much  in  fizc  and  colour.  Some 
vf  thcfe  infcds  are  twice  as  long  as  others;  the  anten- 
nae in  mod  are  filiform,  but  in  this  particular  fpecies 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  abou:  24  articulations,  and 
but  one  fo'irih  of  the  length  of  the  body.  As  to  co- 
lour, the  fmall  individuals  arc  nearly  quite  red  fpotted 
with  black,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  only  of  a 
greenifh  yellow.  The  larger  fuhjeds  arc  all  over  of  a 
grecniHi  hue,  the  under  part  being  of  a  deeper  yellow ; 
only  the  iiifide  of  the  hinder  thighs  is  red.  But  what 
charaderifcs  this  fpecies  is,  the  form  of  the  thorax, 
which  has,  above,  a  longitudinal  elevation,  attended 
by  one  on  each  fide,  the  middle  whereof  drawing  nigh 
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to  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of  X.  Moreovcr,'bctwcca    Grylli.!. 

the  claws  that  terminate  the  feet  there  arc  fmall  fpun- ' 

ges,  but  larger  in  this  fpecies  than  the  reft.  This 
ipccies  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  country. 
The  larvae  of  caterpillars  very  much  refenible  the  per- 
ft<5t  infeds,  and  commonly  dwell  under  ground."  Of 
this  tribe,  1 13  other  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  thc5>- 
Jtema  Nature,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
bcfides  a  conlidcrablc  number  noted  as  unafccrtaincd 
with  regard  to  their  being  dillinft  fpecies  or  only  fyno- 
nymesor  varieties  of  fomc  of  the  others. 

All  the  Grylli,  except  the  firft  family  which  feed 
upon  other  infcdls,  live  upon  plants;  the  achctt  chiefly 
uponthe  roots,the /'i://';^t/;;.r  and /oc;//?<«- upon  the  leaves. 

The  dillinciion  oiLccufls  into  families  (IV.  V.),  a^ 
above  charaderifed, is  extremely  projier;  ar\d  the  diffe- 
rence of  organifation  upon  v\  hicli  it  is  fou  dcd  hasbccu 
obfervcd  to  be  adapted  lo  the  r.;ode  and  the  places  iii 
which  the  infccls  lay  their  eggs.  But  by  taking  the 
wings  into  confidcration,  there  might  have  been  for.Ti- 
cd  three  tribes  or  divifions,  inllead  of  two,  upon  the 
fame  natural  foundation.  Thus  according  to  the  obfcr- 
vations  of  the  Abbe  Pouctf,  thofe  which  have  their  i  •j' ,„„.,;•, 
abdomen  furniflicd  with  thctubeordartabovcmeniion-  Pbjfiquc 
ed,  lay  their  eggs  in  a  flifFfort  of  earth  which  thbt  in-  pour  i;  2;, 
ftrument  perforates.  During  the  operation,  the  dart  '^P'- 
opens  ;  and,  being  hollow  and  grooved  on  each  lidc  ''"  ^*''' 
within,  the  egg  (lidcs  down  along  the  grooves,  and  is 
dcpofited  in  the  hole.  Of  thofe  which  have  the  tail 
limplc,  /'.  (T.  which  have /;e</ar/,fome  have  long  wings, 
and  fome  very  fliort.  The  long-winged  fort  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  ufe  for  a  perfora- 
ting inflrument  ;  but  they  cover  them  with  a  gluti- 
nous fubllance,  which  fixes  them  to  the  foil,  and 
prevents  their  being  injured  cither  by  wind  or  wet- 
nefs.  Thofe,  again,  whiih  have  Qiort  wings  depof;t 
their  eggs  in  the  fand  :  and  to  make  the  holes  for  this 
purpofe,  they  have  the  power  of  elongating  and  re- 
trading  their  abdominal  ringi,  and  can  turn  their  bo- 
dy as  on  a  pivot;  in  which  ojicration  long  wings  would 
have  been  a  material  impeaiment. 

The  annals  of  moft  of  the  warm  countries  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  thedevallations  produced  by  locufts, 
which  fomctimes  make  their  appearance  in  clouds  of 
vaft  extent.  They  feldom  vilit  Europe  in  fuch  fwarms 
as  formerly;  yet  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it  arc  ftill 
formidable — 1  hofe  which  have  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals vilited  Europe  in  our  memory,  are  fuppofcd  to 
have  come  from  Africa  :  they  are  a  large  fpecies  about 
three  inches  long.  The  head  and  horns  arc  of  a 
brownilh  colour;  it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  alfo 
on  the  infidc  of  the  Lirger  legs.  The  Ihicld  which  co- 
vers the  back  is  greenilh  :  and  the  upper  lidc  of  the 
body  brown,  fpotted  black,  and  the  under  fide  purple. 
The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  fmall  dulky  fpots 
and  one  larger  fpot  at  the  tips.  The  under  wings  arc 
more  tranfparcnt.and  of  a  liglit  brown  lindured  with 
green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  fpots  near  the  tips. 
— Thefe  infeds  are  bred  in  the  w-arm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  from  whence  they  have  often  taken  their  flight 
into  Europe,  where  they  commitied  terrible  devafta- 
tions.  Thry  multiply  faftcr  than  any  other  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  are  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  they  breed.  Some  of  them  were  fecn  in  different 
U  parts 
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Gry'.lu*.    pans  of  Britain  intheyeir  1 748,  anJ  great  mifchiefs 

-— ^ ■  wcicapiirehrudcd  :  but  h.ifi'ily  t"ur  that  country,  the 

colclncfsonhe  climate,  and  the  hiiiiiiciity  of  the  foil, 
are  »cry  uuf.ivourablc  to  liicir  piodiiclion  ;  lo  that,  as 
tlicy  are  only  auiiiuls  of  a  yiar^  continuation,  ihey 
all  [icrilh  without  leaving  a  y...ui;g  generation  to  fuc- 

ceed  thcni. 

When  the  locufts  take  the  ticKI.  it  is  faid  they  have 
a  leader  at  their  head,  whole  flight  they  obfcrrc,  and 
pay  a  (Irict  regard  to  all  his  motions.  'I'hey  appear  at 
a  dillaiitc  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approaches, 
gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almoll  hides  the  light  of 
day.  It  often  happens,  that  the  huibaiidraan  fees  this 
imminent  calamity  pafs  away  without  doing  him  any 
mifchicf;  and  the  whole  f\\  arm  procteeds  onw.ird  to 
fettle  upon  fouie  lefs  fortunate  country.  In  ihofe  pla- 
ces, however,  where  they  alight,  they  dcAroy  every 
green  thing,  llrippingthe  trees  of  their  kavcs,as  well 
as  devouring  the  corn  and  grafs.  In  the  irojiieal  cli- 
mates they  are  not  fo  pernicious  as  in  the  more  fouthcfn 
parts  of  Europe.  In  tiic  tirfl,  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion is  fo  (Irong,  th.iii  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days 
repairs  the  damage;  bin  in  Kuropeihis  cannot  be  done 
till  next  year.  Belides,  in  their  long  tii^liisto  ihis 
part  of  the  world,  they  are  famiihcu  by  the  length  of 
iheirjii;irney,and  arc  therefore  more  voracious  w  hire- 
ever  they  h.ippen  to  fettle.  But  as  much  damage  is 
occallontd  by  what  they  deftroy,  as  by  what  ihcy  dc- 
your.  Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plani, 
«nd  cither  to  deftroy  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  vcgeia- 
lion.  To  ufe  the  expreliion  of  the  hulbandnicn,  ihcy 
burn  wherever  they  touch, and  leave  the  marks  ofihcir 
devallation  for  three  or  four  years  enfuing.  When 
dead,  they  infeft  the  air  in  liich  «  manner  that  the 
fleuch  is  infupportable. — Orolius  tells  us,  that  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3800,  Africa  was  infeltcd  with  a 
multitude  of  locu/ls.  After  having  eitenup  every  thing 
that  was  green,  they  dew  off  and  were  drowned  in 
the  fca  ;  wlierc  they  caufed  fuch  a  ileuch  as  could  not 
have  been  eipiallcd  by  the  putrefying  carcafts  of 
J 00,000  men. 

in  the  year  i6jo,  a  cloud  of  locufls  was  fecn  to  en- 
•cr  Riillia  in  three  diflcrcni  places  ,  and  from  thence 
ihey  fpread  thcmklves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  iii 
fiichaftonidiing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  eJarkencJ 
aud  the  earth  covered  with  iheir  numbers.  In  fome 
places  tliey  were  feen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each 
other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  others, they  covered 
the  furface  like  a  black  cloth  ;  the  trees  bent  with 
their  weight,  and  the  damage  which  the  country  fuf- 
laiiied  exceeded  computation. 

In  Barbary,  their  numbers  are  formidable;  and  Dr 
Shawwasa  witnefs  of  their  dtvaflations  there  in  i72  4. 
Their  tir/l  appearance  was  in  the  later  end  of  March 
when  the  wind  had  been  foutherly  for  fome  time,  lu 
die  beginning  of /^pril,  their  nuHibers  were  fo  vaflly 
ilicreafedj  that,  ii>  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed 
iheinfclvcs  into  large  fwarmsthat  appeared  like  clouds, 
and  darkened  the  fun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  be- 
gan to  difappear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  depofit 
their  eggs.  In  June  the  young  brood  btg^n  to  make 
their  appearance,  forming  maliy  compaft  bodies  of  fe- 
deral hundred  yards  fquare;  which  afterwards  march- 
ing forward,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houfes, eat- 
ing ev/try  thing  that  Tvas  grctu  in  their  way.  The  in- 


habitants, to  (lop  their  progrefs,  laid  trenches  all  ever 
their  fields  and  gardens,  wliich  they  filled  with  water. 
Sonic  placed  large  quantities  of  heath,  flubble,  and 
fuch  like  combultible  matter,  in  rows, and  fct  them  on 
fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locufls.  But  all  this  was 
to  no  purpofc;  for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up, 
and  the  fires  put  out  by  the  great  numbers  of  fwarnn 
that  fuccccdcd  each  other.  A  day  or  two  after  one  of 
thcfc  was  in  motion,  others  that  werejuit  hatched 
came  to  glean  after  them,  gnawkig  stt  the  young  bran- 
ches,and  the  very  kark  of  the  trees.  Having  lived  near* 
month  in  this  manncr,theyarrivedat  theirfull  growth, 
and  threw  oft' their  worm-like  flate,  by  calling  their 
Ikins.  To  prepare  thcnifclves  for  this  change,  they 
fixed  their  hinder  part  to  fome  bufh  or  twig,  or  cor- 
norof  a  ftone,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 
motion  ufcd  on  this  occalion,  their  heads  would  riilt 
appear,  and  foon  after  the  reft  of  their  bodies.  The 
whole  transformation  was  performed  infevenor  eight 
minutes  time,  after  which  they  remained  for  a  little 
while  in  a  l.inguifhing  condition;  but  a*  foon  as  the 
fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up 
the  moifiurc  that  remained  after  calling  oil' their  for- 
mer llough,  they  returned  to  their  former  grccdinefs, 
with  an  addition  both  of  flrcngthand  agiliiy.  but  they 
did  not  long  continue  in  thib  flate  before  they  were  en- 
tirely difperfed.  Aftcrlayiiig  their  eggs,  they  ilirtfted 
their  coiirlc  northward,  and  probably  perillied  in  the 
lea — In  that  country,  however,  the  am.;/.ing  fertility 
of  i!;c  foil  and  warnmefs  of  the  climate  generally  ren- 
der the  depredations  of  thcfc  infefts  of  little  confc- 
qtience;  bclidesthat  many  circumflaurcs  concur  to  di- 
miailh  their  number.  Though  naturally  herbivorous, 
they  often  fight  with  each  other,  and  the  viflor  de- 
vours the  vanquillied.  '1  hey  are  the  prey,  too,  of  fer- 
pents,  lizards,  frogs,  and  the  carnivorous  birds.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  flomachs  of  the  eagle  and  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  fowls.  They  are  alfo  ufcd  as  food  by  the 
Moors  ;  who  go  to  hunt  them,  fry  them  in  oil  or  but- 
ler, and  fell  them  publicly  at  Tunis  and  other  places. 
In  1754,  I75>,  1756,  and  1757,  great  devallations 
were  commiited  in  Spain  by  a  fpccies  of  locufls,  of 
w  hich  we  have  the  following  defcription  by  DonGuil- 
lermo  Bowles,  publillied  in  Dillon's  Travels  through 
that  country.  "The  locufts  are  coniinually  feen  in 
the  fouthern  partsof  Spain,  particularly  in  the  pafturcs 
and  remote  uncultivated  diftriijls  of  Eftramadura,  but 
in  general  are  not  taken  notice  of,  if  not  very  nume- 
rous, as  they  commonly  feed  upon  wild  herbs,  without 
preying  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  or  making 
their  w^y  into  houfes.  The  peafants  look  at  them 
with  indifference  while  they  are  frilking  aUout  in  the 
field,  negle^liiig  any  meafurc  to  dcllroy  them  till  the 
danger  is  immediate  and  the  favourable  nvoment  to  re- 
medy the  evil  is  elapfed.  Their  yearly  number  is  not 
very  confiderable,  as  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  If  an  equal  proportion  were  allowed 
only  for  ten  years,  their  numb(  rs  would  be  fo  great  as 
to  deliroy  the  whole  vegetative  fyftem.  Beafts  and 
birds  would  ftarvc  for  want  of  fubliftence,  and  even 
mankind  would  become  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appe- 
tites. 1111754,  'heir  incrcafe  was  fo  great  from  the 
multitude  of  females,  that  all  La  Mancha  and  Portugal 
were  covered  u  ith  them  and  totally  ravaged.  The  hor- 
rors of  f.iniin«  were  fptcrd  tvcn  lirthcr,  and  ailailed 
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the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andalufia,  Marcia,  and  Va- 
■*  Icncia. 

"The  amours  of  thcfc  creatures  arc  objeds  offur- 
prifc  and  allonifliment,  and  their  union  is  fuch  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fcparatc  them.  When  this  reparation  is 
yohintary,  after  having  lalled  fome  hours,  they  are 
fo  cxhaufled,  that  the  male  retires  immediately  to  the 
water  for  rcfrclhmcut,  where,  loiing  the  ule  of  his 
limbs,  he  loon  pcrilhes,  and  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  filh  J  having  given  life  to  his  offspring  at  the  cx- 
penccof  hisown.  The  female,  difembarraircd,  iho' 
not  without  violent  llniggles,  fpends  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  fome  foliiary  place,  bufy  in  forming  a 
retreat  under  ground,  where  Ihe  can  fccure  her  eggs, 
«f  which  fhe  generally  lays  about  40,  fcreening  them 
by  her  fagacity  from  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  the  more  immcndiate  danger  of  the  plough  or 
tbefpadc,  one  fatal  blow  of  which  would  deftrey  all 
(be  hopes  of  a  riling  generation. 

"  The  manner  of  her  building  this  cell  is  equally 
furpriling.  In  the  hinder  part  of  her  body,  nature 
hasprovided  her  with  a  round  fmooth  inftrument, eight 
lines  in  length,  which  at  its  head  is  as  big  as  a  writing 
quill,  diminilhing  to  a  hard  lliarp  point,  hollow  within 
like  the  tooth  of  a  viper, but  only  to  befecn  with  a  Uns. 
At  the  root  of  this  vehicle  there  is  a  cavity,  with  a 
kind  of  bladder,  containing  a  glutinous  matter,  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  without  theconfillcncy  or  tenacity  of 
that  of  the  filk-worm,  as  1  found  by  an  experiment, 
made  for  the  purpofe,  by  an  infufiou  in  vinegar,  for 
feveral  days,  without  any  ctleit.  The  orifice  of  the 
bladder  corrcfponds  exadly  with  the  iullrumen  t  which 
fervesto  cjedl  the  glutinous  matter.  It  is  hid  under 
the  Ikin  of  the  belly,  and  its  interior  furface  is  united 
to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  belly,  and  can  partake  of 
its  motions,  formingthc  moll  admirable  contexture  for 
every  part  of  its  operations,  as  (he  can  difpofc  e^this 
iHgrcdicntat  plcafiire,  and  ejeft  the  fluid,  which  has 
three  very  circatial  properties  :  rirfl,  being  iudiirulublc 
in  water,  it  prevents  its  young  from  being  drowned; 
next,  it  refills  the  heat  of  the  fun,  otherwifc  the  ilruc- 
ture  would  give  way  anddeftroy  itsinhabitawts  ;  bAly, 
it  is  proof  againft  the  frofl  of  winter,  fo  as  to  preferve 
a  neccrtary  warmth  within.  For  greater  fecuriiy,  ihi» 
retreat  is  always  contrived  in  a  folitary  place  :  for  tho' 
a  million  of  locufts  were  to  light  upon  a  cultivated 
field,  not  one  would  depolit  her  eggs  there  ;  but 
wherever  they  meet  a  barren  and  l-^ncfome  fituaiion, 
there  they  are  fure  to  repair  and  lay  their  eggs. 

'•  Thcfe  locufts  fcem  to  devour,  not  fomuch  from  a 
raveno\is  appetite,  as  from  a  rage  of  dellroying  every 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  not  furprifing, 
that  they  ihoulJ  b:  fond  of  the  moll  juicy  plants  and 
fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  and  all  jnanncr  of  garden  fruits 
and  herbs,  and  feed  alfo  upon  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as 
lavender,  thyme,  rofcniary,  &e.  which  arofo  common 
in  Spoin,  that  they  fervc  to  heat  ovens:  but  it  is  very 
fingular,  that  they  equally  eat  muftard  feed,  onions, 
■nd  garlic;  nay  even  hen\lock;  and  the  niollrankand 
poifonous  plants,  fi;ch  as  the  thorn  apple  and  deadly 
night-lhade.  Tliey  will  even  prey  upoa  crowfoot, 
whofc  caufliciiy  burns  the  very  hides  of  beads  ;  and 
fuch  is  their  uni  verfal  tafte,  that  they  do  not  prefer  the 
innocent  mallow  to  the  bitter  fur7,e,  or  rue  to  worm- 
wood, confuining  all  alike,  without  prediledlion  orfa- 
Tour,  with  thi»  remarkable  circumftaace,  that  during 


the  four  years  they  committed  fuch  havoc  in  Eflrema- 
dura,thelove-apple,or/rtci/'^ry/<,-»ii/«/<a««»«ofLiunaE  IS, 
was  the  only  plant  tliatefcaped  their  rapacious  tojth, 
and  claimed  a  refpecl  to  its  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Naturalills  may  fearch  for  their  motives,  which 
I  am  at  a  lofs  todifcover  ;  the  more  as  1  faw  millioas 
of  them  light  on  a  field  near  Ahnadeii,  and  devour  the 
woollen  and  linen  garments  of  the  peifants.which  were 
lying  todry  on  the  gnunJ.  The  curate  of  the  village, 
a  man  of  veracity,  at  whjfc  Itoule  I  was,  aflured  ni'c, 
that  a  tremendous  body  of  them  entered  the  churcU, 
and  devoured  the  lilk  garments  that  adorned tiici in  igct 
ofthe  faints,  not  fparing  even  the  varnirti  011  the  altars. 
The  better  to  difcovcr  the  nature  of  fuch  a  phenome- 
non, I  examined  the  ftomach  of  the  locid,  but  o'lly 
found  one  thin  and  foft  membrane,  svith  which,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains,  it  deflroys  ind  dilTulvcs  all 
kind  of  fubflanccs,  equally  with  the  mod  cauftic  ani 
venomous  plants  ;  extracting  from  them  i  fufficient 
and  falutary  nouriQiraent. 

"  Out  of  curiolity  to  know  the  nature  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  creature,  I  was  urged  to  examine  all  its  parts 
with  the  utmofl  exaflnefs  :  its  head  is  ofthe  fize  of  a 
pea,  though  longer,  its  forehead  pointing  downwsrds 
like  the  handfomc  Andalufian  horfe,  its  mouth  large 
and  open,  its  eyes  black  and  rolling,  added  to  a  tinud 
afpc(5t  not  unlike  a  hare.  With  fuch  a  daftardly  coun- 
tenance who  would  imagine  this  creature  to  be  the 
fcourge  of  mankind  I  In  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  inci- 
five  teeth,  whofo  fharp  points  traverfe  e»ch  other  like 
fcilTars,  their  mechanlfm  being  fuch  as  to  gripe  or  ta 
cut.  Thus  armed,  what  can  rclift  a  legion  of  fuch 
enemies?  After  devouring  the  vegct?.blc  kingdom, 
were  they,  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, to  become  carnivorous  like  v/afps,  they  would  be 
able  to  deftry  whole  flocks  of  Ihcep,  even  to  the  dogs 
and  Ihepherds  ;  juft  as  wc  arc  told  of  ants  in  America, 
that  will  overcome  the  fiercefl  ferpcnts. 

"  The  locull  fpciids  the  nioiithj  of  April,  May,  ini 
Juse,  in  the  place  of  its  birth  :  at  the  end  of  J  me  it« 
wings  have  a  fine  rofc  colour,  and  its  body  is  ilr  'Hg. 
Being  then  in  their  prime,  they  aircmble  for  the  laft 
time,  and  burn  with  adclire  t4,prjpagaic  their  fpecics-: 
this  is  obferved  by  their  motions,  which  are  unequal 
in  the  two  fcxes.  The  male  is  rc/llcfs  a:id  folicitou5, 
the  female  is  coy,  and  eager  after  food,  flying  the  ap- 
proaches ofthe  male,  fo  that  the  morning  is  fpent  la 
the  courtlhip  of  the  on«  and  the  letrcat  of  the  other. 
About  ten  o'clock,  when  the  warmth  ofthe  fiM  has 
cleared  their  wings  from  the  dampnefs  of  :hc  night, 
the  females  fcem  uneafy  at  the  forwardnefs  of^the 
males,  who  continuing  their  purfuit,thty  rife  to;jether 
joo  feet  high,  forming  a  black  cloud  that  darkens  the 
raysof  the  fun.  The  clear  atmofphcrc  of  Spain  becomes 
gloomy, and  thcfinefl  fummer  day  of  Eftreinadora  more 
difmal  than  the  winter  of  Holland.  The  ruHling  ot  fo 
many  millio:is  ofwingsinthe  air,  fcenis  like  thrtrecs 
of  a  forcil  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  firll  direcliu.. .« 
this  formidjblc  column  is  always  ag.-.in;l  tlie  wiui*. 
which  if  not  too  (hong,  the  column  will  extend  alu.' 
a  couple  of  leagues.  The  locufts  then  nuke  a  ni»»(, 
when  the  moft  dreadful  havoc  bcgi;;s;  their  fcnlc  ot 
fmell  being  fo  delicMc,  they  can  find  ar  thai  diftau.  ^ 
a  corn  field  or  a  garden,  and  after  dcmolilhing  it.  '  •"• 
again  in  piirfuit  of  another  :  this  may  be  T.Tj  tone 
doac  in  an  inllant.  Each  feems  to  hive,  as  it  were, 
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four  arms  and  two  feci :  ihc  males  climb  up  the  plants, 
as  failors  do  the  ihrouds  of  a  Ihip,  and  nipotfthc  tcn- 
dcrcllbuds,  which  fall  to  the  females  below. 

"  Many  old  people  allured  mc,  wiien  fo  muchmif- 
chicf  was'doiie  in  1754,  it  was  the  third  time  in  their 
rcinenibraijcc,  and  that  they  always  are  found  in  the 
pallurc  grounds  of  Eiirainad'ira,  froin  whence  they 
Ijpread  into  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are 
certainly  indigenous,  being  of  a  different  fhapc  from 
thofe  ofthe  North orilie  Levant,  as  is  cvidcui  in  com- 
paring ihcm  with  fucli  in  the  cabinets  of  natural  hif- 
lory.  The  locuit  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  thjt  has 
rofecoloured  wings  :  belides,  it  is  irapoilible  they  can 
conic  from  any  other  part.  From  the  north  it  is  clear 
they  do  not,  by  the  obfcrvation  of  foniany  ages  ;  from 
the  fouth  they  cannot,  without  croffing  the  fea,  wliich 
is  hardly  podible  by  the  lliortnefs  of  their  flight  :  and 
like  birds  of  paflagc,  they  would  be  known.  1  onccfaw 
a  cloud  of  them  pafs  over  Malaga,  and  move  towards 
the  fea,  and  go  over  it,  fur  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
cluded they  would  foou  be  drowned  ;  but,  to  their  dif- 
appointment,  they  fuddenly  veered  about  towards  the 
coall,  and  pitched  up.ju  an  uncultivated  fpace  fur- 
rounded  with  vineyards,  which  they  foon  after  quit- 
ted. When  once  they  appear,  let  the  number  deuiol- 
ilhed  be  ever  fo  great,  the  proportion  remaining  is  llill 
tooconfiderablc  :  therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  fuch  a  calamity,  is  to  attack  them  beforehand, 
and  deftroy  their  eggs,  by  which  means  they  might  be 
totally  extirpated."  See  Plate  CCXXI. 

GRYN^'EUS  (Simon),  fon  to  a  pcafint  of  Suabia, 
born  in  1493,  was  Greek  profelfor  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1523.  He  took  a  tour  into  England,  and  received 
great  civility  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  Erafmus  had  recommended  him.  He 
was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  fcrvicc 
to  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  He  was  the  lirft  who 
publilhed  the  Almagcll  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek.  He  alfo 
publilhed  a  Greek  Euclid,  and  Plato's  works,  with 
fomc  commentaries  of  Proclus. 

GRYl'HIUS  (Scba(lian),  a  cclebrateJ  printer  of 
Lyons  in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia 
near  AugfLiurg  in  1494.  He  reftored  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are 
vjlucd  by  the  connoill'eurs.  He  printed  many  books  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  newand  very  beau- 
tiful types  i  and  his  editions  are  no  kfs  accurate  than 
beautiful.  The  reafou  is,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  pcrfeclly  verfed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain  epi- 
grammatic has  obfcrved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
very  good  corret^or,  Colinxus  a  very  good  printer,  but 
that  Gryphius  wis  both  an  able  printer  and  correAor. 
Thisis  the  epigram  : 

•*  Inter  tot  norunt  tibiot  qui  cuitfrty  tret  funt 
**  /w/^flw  .'   tanguet  cetera  turba  fama 
"  C-iJUgat  Slefhanus,  /tulfit  Ctlinaui,  utrumquc 
**  Grytibiut  edoiij  mcnte  manuque  Jacit" 

He  died  f  556,  in  his  63d  year  :  and  his  trade  was  car- 
ried on  iionourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Aniho- 
ny  Gryphius.  Oneofthe  mofl beautiful  booksofScba- 
Aian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  Bible  :  it  was  printed  1 550, 


with  the  largeft  types  that  had  thenbeeafeeh,  in  2 
vols  folio. 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  hi  (lory, in  Englifl;  crow's 
STONE,  an  oblong  foliile  IhcU,  very  narrow  at  the 
head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extremi- 
ty, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb ;  the  head  or  beak 
of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  gravel  or  clay-pits 
in  many  countries.  There  are  three  or  four  dilliuft 
fpecies  of  them  ;  fome  arc  extremely  rounded  and 
convex  oil  the  back,  others  Icfs  fo  ;  and  the  plates  of 
which  they  are  compufed,  are  in  fomc  fmallcr  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpecimcns  of 
the  fame  bigncfs. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New-Callile,  and  diftrid  of  Alcala,  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Herares.  W.  Long.  2.  4J.  N.  Lat. 
40.36. 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  North  A- 
mcrica,  and  capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  VV.  Long.  114. 
59.  N.  Lat.  20.  20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifcs 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Caftile,  and,  run- 
ning by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  crolFes  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  palTes  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foon  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  be- 
low Valencia. 

GUADALQPIVER,  oneofthe  mod  famous  ri- 
vers of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  oi 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by 
the  towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  laft  imo  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

GU.'\D.ALOUPE,  a  handfome  town  in  Spain,  in  E- 
flrainadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whofc  ftruc- 
ture  is  magnificent,  and  is  immenfely  rich.  It  is  I'cat- 
ed  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  3.  50. 
N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbec  illands,  belong- 
ing to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  featcd  m 
about  N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  20. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  i  j  to  40  fathoms 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  ofthe  Salt 
River,  is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  vclTcls  of  50 
tons  b;irden. 

That  part  of  the  idand  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony  is,  towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfc,  that  nothing  will 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  fomc  ufc'cfs  flirubs  co- 
vered with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thcfe  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  Souphriere,  or  the  Britiijlniie  Mountain, 
rifes  to  an  immcnfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  vari- 
ous openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  arc  villble  by  night.  From  all  thtfe  hills 
flow  numberlcfs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  be- 
low, and  modcrate'the  burning  licat  ofthe  climate  by  a 
refrefhingftream.focclebrated.that  the  galleons  which 
formerly  nfed  to  touch  at  the  Windward  Illands,  had 
orders  to  renew  (heir  provilion  with  this  pure  and  fa- 
lubrious  water.  Such  is  that  part  ol  the  illand  proper- 
ly cdWciiCuadalupe.   That  which  is  commonly  called 
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Goadilupe.  Grand  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 
■ -> It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged;  b'.it  it  wants  fprings  and  ri- 
vers. The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo 
wholefomc  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  n:uion  had  yet  taken  pod'eflion  of  this 
i(land,\vhen  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  twogenilemen 
named  Lo/i/n  and  DupUffli,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  Jane  163  j.  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudent in  their  preparations.  Their  provilions  were 
foillchofcn,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  palfage,  and 
they  had  Ihipped  lo  few,  that  they  were  cxhaulled  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  more  from  the 
mother- country.  StChriftopher's,  whether  from  fear- 
city  or  delign,  refufed  to  fparc  them  any  ;  and  tlic 
firll  attempts  in  hufLandry  they  made  in  the  country, 
could  not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refource  was 
left  for  the  colony  but  from  the  favages  ;  but  the  fu- 
perfluities  «f  a  people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and 
therefore  had  never  laid  up  any  llores,  could  not  be 
very  confiderablc.  The  new  comers,  not  content 
with  wliat  the  favages  might  freely  and  voluntarily 
bring,  came  to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them  ;  and  ho- 
flilitics  commenced  on  the  i6th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribbs,  not  thinking  theinfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  10  rcllit  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan- 
tage from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  dcftroyed  their 
own  provilions  and  plantations,  and  retired  ro  Grand 
Tcrre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
the  mofb  defperate  came  over  to  the  iHand  from  which 
ihey  had  been  driven,  andconcealed  theinfelves  in  the 
thickeft  parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day  time,  they 
fhot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fcat- 
tered  about  for  hunting  or  fiQiing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfcs  and  dcftroyed  the  plantations  of 
their  unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  Hp  dead 
bodies  fortheirfubfillcnce.  Many  who  had  been  Haves 
at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  tliat  had  bro- 
ken their  fetters;  and  all  of  them  curfcd  their  cxiil- 
encc.  It  was  iu  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,ofhardlliips  en- 
dured in  an  invaded  illand,  proved  a  powerful  incite- 
ment to  tlic  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceffity;  which  afterwards  inducedan  attention  to  thofe 
•of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-country.  Tlie  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaptd  the  calamities  thry  had 
drawn  uj)on  themfclves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dif- 
contented  colonids  from  StChriftopher's,  by  Europe- 
ans fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and 
by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofc  10  commit 
to  tlie  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  tliey  had  fa- 
ved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fca.  But  liill  the  prof- 
pcrity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped  or  impeded  by  obfta- 
des  aiiiing  from  its  iituatiun. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring illands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  (laves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  intoa  defpe- 
rate (ituation.  Inteitine  broils,  ariliug  from  jealoulics 
of  authority,  often  diftitrbed  the  quiet  of  the  plan- 
ters.    The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  wind- 


ward illands,  difdaining  a  land   that  was  fitter  for  GuaJalupe. 

agriculture  than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  ealily  ^ — »< ' 

drawn  to  Martinico  by  the  convcificnt  roads  it  abounds 
with.  The  protctlionofthofe  intrepid  pirates  brought 
to  that  ifland  alt  the  traders  who  flattered  themfclves 
that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a 
low  price,  and  all  the  planters  who  thought  they 
miglit  fafely  give  themfclves  up  to  peaceful  labours. 
This  quick  population  could  not  tail  of  introducing  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
into  Martinico.  From  that  lime  the  French  miniftry 
attended  more  ferioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  co- 
lonies, which  were  not  fo  immediately  under  their 
direction  ;  and  hearing  chiefly  of  this  illand,  they 
turned  all  their  encouragements  that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 
I  7Q0  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  amount- 
ed only  to  3^25  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  and  6725  llaves,  many  of  whom 
wtrc  Caribbs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a  liitic  cocoa,  and 
a  confiderablc  quantity  of  cotton.  Theeattle  amount- 
ed to  1620  liorfcs  and  mules,  and  3609  head  of  horned 
catile.  This  was  the  fruit  of  60  yeara  labour.  But 
her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft  attterapts 
had  bven  (low. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I7JJ,  the  colony  was  peo- 
pled with  9643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fcxes.  Her  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  354  fugar-plantations,  ij  plots  of  indigo, 
46,840  ftcms  of  cocoa,  11,700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  coffee,  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provilions 
(lie  had  29  Iquares  of  rice  or  maize,  and  1 2 19  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,020,520  banana  trees,  and 
32,577,950  trenches  of  caifava.  The  cattle  of  Gua- 
dalupe conl'ilfed  of  4946  horfcs,  2924  mules,  125 
affes,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  Ihecp  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Guadalupe 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britilh  in  the  month  of 
April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  bad  rea- 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During 
a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta- 
tions deflroyed,  the  buildings  that  fcrved  to  carry  on 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  llaves  car- 
ried off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefc  devaftations,  the  illand  was  ruined.  Depri- 
ved of  all  alliflance  from  the  mother-country,  which 
was  not  able  to  lend  her  any  fiiccours  ;  and  expecling 
nothing  from  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads),  bccaufe  Ihc  had  no- 
thing to  offer  them  in  exchange;  (he  could  never 
have  fubfiftcd  till  the  enfuing  harvcft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  tliem  from  thefc  appre- 
henlioiis.  The  Britilh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in 
their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  mollly 
relide  in  Europe,  fend  totheirreprefentatives  whatever 
they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  edatc 
by  the  return  of  their  Ihips.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
fea-port  of  Great  Britain  is  intru^lcd  with  the  fur- 
nifliing  the  plantation  and  receiving  the  produce. 
This  was  impracticable  at  Guadalupe;  and  the  con- 
querors in  this  refpccl  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuf- 
tora  of  the  conquered.  The  Britilh,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the 
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Ga\ia\Kfr,  colonic*,  hsftei'.cd,  ill  imitation  of  tlif  m,  to  fend  ilieir 
GuiJl^iiu.  iliij.j  lo  the  conquered  illaiul  ;  and  fu  luiiltii'Ucd  their 
'  "  'expeditions,  that  they  overflocked  the  uurkct,  and 
funk  the  price  of  all  European  cominoJities.  Tlic  co- 
lonilli  bought  them  it  a  very  low  price  ;  and,  iiicon- 
fequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  nccelTary,  was  foon  ad- 
ded another  ariling  from  fpcculaiioa,  which  enabled 
the  colony  to  fulfil  iis  engagements.  A  great  number 
of  negroes  were  carried  thillicr,  to  h.illeu  tlic  growth 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  planiations.  It  has  been 
faidiii  various  nieniori.ils,  all  copied  from  each  other, 
that  the  Knglilh  hid  Itocked  Guadalupe  vvith  50,000 
during  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  rc- 
nialncd  niaflers  of  ihc  illand.  The  rcgifters  of  the 
cuflcun-hdufcs,  which  may  be  depende<l  on,  as  there 
oould  be  no  inducement  for  an  impofiiion,  attefl  that 
the  number  WIS  no  more  ihan  18,721.  This  was  fuf- 
Jicient  to  give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reap- 
ing great  advantages  from  their  new  concjueft.  But 
ihcir  hopes  were  frullrated  ;  and  the  colony,  with  its 
dependencies,  was  reflored  to  its  former  polTeflbrsby 
the  treaty  of  ihc  peace  in  July  1763. 

By  thefurvey  taken  in  1767,  this  illand,  including 
the  fmaller  iiiands,  Dcfcada,  St  li  irtholomew,  Mari- 
galante,  and  the  Saints  ;  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes, 
752  free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  72,761  ilaves  ;  which 
makes  in  all  a  population  of  8;,376  fouls.  The 
cattle  confills  of  5060  horfes,  4S54  mules,  iii  aflcs, 
17,378  head  of  horned  cattle,  14,895  Ihcep  or  goats, 
and  2669  hogs.  The  provifion  is  30,476,218  trenches 
of  catfava,  2,819,262  banna  trees,  21 18  fquarcs  of 
land  planted  witli  yams  and  potatoes.  The  planta- 
tions contain  72  arnntio  trees,  327  of  calTia,  13,292 
of  cocoa,  j,88i,i76  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cotton, 
11,474  fqurcs  of  land  planted  with  fugar-canes.  The 
woodsoccupy  22,097fquaresofland.  Thereare  20,247 
in  meadows,  and  6405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Only  1582  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  pro- 
vifions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Tlicfc  fugar 
works  employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen, 
and  II  wind-mills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour- 
ed in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
to  be  very  confidcrable.  But  in  1768  it  yielded  10 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of 
tine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205 
quintals  of  coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  4J6 
quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529 
quintals  of  logwood,  24  chefls  of  fweetmeats,  165 
thefts  of  liquors,  34  calks  of  rum,  and  1202  undref- 
fed  fkins.  All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the 
colony  only  for  310,792!.  i8s.  3d.  and  the  merchan- 
dife  it  ha»  received  from  France  hss  coft  but  197,919!. 
l8s.  6d.fterling. 

GUADHNA,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
fource  in  New  Caftilc,  and,  pafllng  crofs  the  high 
riountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  Ojos  of 
Cua-fiann;  from  whence  it  runs  toCalatrava,  Medelin, 
Merjda,  and  Badajox  in  Eftremadura  of  Spain  ;  and 
after  having  run  forfometimeinAlentcjo  in  Portugal, 
It  pades  ou  to  feparatc  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  froia 


Andalufij,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Cadiz    Guidrx, 
between  Callro  Marino  and  Agr-imontt.  Oujjicuni. 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of" *'""' 

Granada,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  was  laken  irom  the 
Moors  in  1253,  ^*'''"  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  polfeiliuii  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
feated  in  a  fertile  country,  iu  \V.  Long.  2.  12.  N. 
Lat.  37.  5- 

GUAJACUM,  LiGNi/M  VtT.«,  or  PuhuooJ:  A 
genus  ot  the  nioiiogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dc- 
candria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  i  4ih  order,  GruinaUt.  The  calyx 
is  quinqucfjd  and  unequal ;  the  petals  five,  and  infcrt- 
ed  into  the  calyx;  the  capfule  is  angulated,  and  tri- 
locular  or  quinquclocuUr. 

Spevies.  i.  I'he  officinale,  or  common  lignum <vitaB 
ufcdin  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  Well  India  Klands 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There  it  becomes 
a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  browniQi  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  folid,  p.inderous,  very 
relinous,of  a  blackilh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
of  a  hot  aromiiic  talle.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an 
afli-coloured  bark, andaregarniflied  with  leaves  divided 
by  pairs  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  arc 
produced  in  clullcrs  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  arc 
compofed  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
2.  The  faniftum,  with  muiy  pairs  of  obtufc  lobes,  hath 
many  fmall  lobes  placed  along  the  mid-rib  by  pairs  of 
a  darker  green  colour  than  thofc  of  the  foregoing  fort. 
The  riowcrs  arc  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
with  petals  fringed  on  the  edges.  This  fpecies  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Wefl  India  illands,  where  it  is  called 
bajlard lignum  vita.  3.  The  Afrura,  with  many  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  have 
never  yet  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture.  The  firfl  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mud  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  mufl  be  fown  frclh 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed,  where 
they  willcome  up  in  lixor  eight  weeks.  While  young, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan-bark  under  a 
frame  during  the  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould 
conftantly  remain.  The  fccond  fort  may  be  propa- 
gated the  fame  way;  but  the  third  is  to  be  propa- 
gated by  layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a 
good  green -houfe. 

iJfcs.  The  wood  of  the  firfl  fpecies  is  of  very  con- 
fidcrable ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  is focompaAand  heavy  astofiuk  in  water.  The 
outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowidi  colour  ;  but  the 
heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  lieep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
marbled  with  different  colours.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to 
break  the  tools  which  are  employed  in  felling  it ;  and 
is  therefore  fcldoin  ufed  as  firewood,  but  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fugar-planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs 
to  the  fugar-inill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into 
bowls,  mortars,  and  other  utenlils.  I:  is  brought  over 
hither  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each;  and  from  its  harduefs  and  beauty  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware. 

The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  aad  even  the  flowers 
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Cmjacun.  of  this  tree,  have  been  found  to  poflefs  medicinil  vir- 
^ sues  ;  but  it  is  only  ihe  tbrcc  rirft,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  wood  and  rtlin,  which  arc  now  in  general  ufe 
in  Europe.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  fnitll,  except 
when  heated,  or  while  rafping,  and  then  a  liiglit  aro- 
matic one  is  perceived.  \\  hen  chew  td,  it  imprcfl'ci  a 
mild  acrimony,  bitii;g  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pun- 
gency rcfides  in  its  rcliiions  matter,  which  it  gives 
out  in  foinc  degree  to  water  by  boiling,  biit  fpirit 
extracts  it  wholly. 

Of  the  iari  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  fmooth,  the 
other  unequal  on  the  furface  :  they  arc  both  of  them 
weaker  than  the  wood;  though,  while  in  a  recent 
lUtc,  they  are  llrongly  cathariLc. 

The  glim,  or  rather  gummy  refin,  is  obtained  by 
wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
tlic  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  j^gghig.  It  cx- 
fuJes  cnpioully  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  ; 
and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon  the  fe- 
v-eral  wounded  trees, hardened  by  expofure  to  the  fun, 
it  is  gathered  and  packed  in  fmall  kegs  for  exporta- 
tion. This  rclin  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep 
grecnj'.h  colour,  and  fonietimcs  of  a  rcddilh  hue  ;  it 
has  a  puiij^cnt  acrid  tafte  but  little  or  no  fiucU,  unlefs 
heated.  The  tree  ulfo  yields  a  fpontaueous  exfudation 
from  the  bsrk,  which  is  called  the  /laih'.' gu>/i,  znd'is 
brought  to  us  in  fmall  irregular  pieces,  of  a  bright  fc- 
mipelliicid  appearance,  and  differs  from  the  former 
in  being  much  purer. 

In  the  choiccof  the  wood, that  which  is  the  frelhert, 
mo!!  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkef:  colour,  is  the  beft  ; 
the  largeft  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  too  ;  and  the  befl 
method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  parts 
arc  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  chips  are  kept 
a  while. 

In  choofing  the  rcfin,  prefer  thofe  pieces  which 
h^ve  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafily 
feparate  therefrom  by  a  quick  blow.  The  refin  is 
fomeiinics  fophiilirated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum 
of  the  nianchincal  tree  ;  but  this  is  ealily  dcteclcd  by 
diifolvinga  little  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum.  The  true 
gum  imparts  a  whi  ilhor  milky  tinge,  but  themanchi- 
neal  givcsagrecnilh  caft.  ML'iich  a^^vifes  a  few  drops 
ol/jiirit.  r:!tri  dtik.  to  be  added  to  the  fpiriiuoas  folu- 
tion,  and  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the 
gum  is  to  be  precipitated  in  a  blue  powder  ;  b.ii  the 
aduheraiicn  will  a]  p?jr  floating  in  white  flrist,  fee. 

Gaaiacuni  wjs  tiril  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  vckiiereal  difcafe  ;  a:id  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  in  Spain  ff>  early  as  I  508.  Tlic  great  fuccefs 
»itending  its  adminillration  before  the  proper  ufe  of 
merc«iry  was  known,  brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  tliat 
it  is  faid  to  have  b(  en  fold  for  fcven  old  crowns  a- 
poiind.  It  did  not,  however,  continue  to  niaiiiiain  its 
repuiaiioM  ;  but  was  found  fo  gcner,-illy  to  fail  wliere 
the  difeafe  was  deep-rooted,  and  was  at  length  fupcr- 
frded  by  mercury,  to  which  it  n^nv  only  fervcs  occ'afi- 
onally  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  d-ioOum  Hgnorum,  of 
which  guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient. 

Thegeneral  virtues  of  guaiacum  arc  thofe  of  awarm 
ftimulatiiig  medicine  ;  (Ircngthening  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary 
and  tuticular  difcharges  :  hence,  in  cutaneous  defcda- 
tious,  and  other  difordcrs  proceeding  from  cbftrut'l ions 
ef  the  excretory  glands,  and  where  ihiggifh  ferous  hu- 


mours abound,  they  are  eminently  ufeful ;  rbenmaiic  Guijacum 
and  otiicr  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  them.  Cailcor  , 
They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  rclin  is  the  molt  aclivc  of  •^—* 
thcfe  drugs,  and  the  elticacy  of  the  otiicrs  depcuu-; 
upon  the  quantity  of  this  part  contained  in  them.  The 
rtlin  is  extraftcd  from  tlic  wood  in  part  by  watery  li- 
quors,  biit  much  more  perfectly  by  fpirituons  oae:;. 
The  watery  extrad  of  this  wood,  kept  in  the  Ihops, 
proves  not  only  lefsin  quantity, but  conlidcrably  weak- 
er than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This  lall  extradl  is  of 
the  famequality  with  the  native  refiii.aad  dilicrsfroni 
that  brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.  The  giun  or 
extrads  are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  dram,  which  lalt  dofo  proves  for  the  moil  pai't-- 
con/iderably  purgative.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
guaiacum  arc,  an  extratl  of  the  wood,  a  fulution  of 
the  gum  in  reflitied  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  fulution  in 
volatile  fpirit,  and  an  caipyreuniadt  oil  didilled  from 
the  wood.  The  rclin  dillblved  in  rum,  or  couibined 
with  water, by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
or  in  form  of  the  volatile  lincture  or  elixir,  is  much 
employed  in  goat  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The  tinc- 
ture or  elixir  haS  been  gpven  to  the  extent  of  half  aa 
ounce  twice  a-day,  and  i»fomctinics  ufefully  combia- 
cd  with  laudanum. 

GUALKOR,  Gl'alior,  or  Covjalicr,  a  large  town 
ofljidollanin  Aiia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortrefs  of 
great  ftrengih.  It  is  fituated  in  the  \c:Ty  heart  of  Hin- 
doflan  Proper,  being  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth  f*" 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  ijolrom. 
rhe  nearell  part  of  the  Ganges.  From  Calcutta  it  is, 
by  the  nearefl  rout,  upwarclsof  800  mile*,  and  910 
by  the  ordinary  one  ;  and  about  280  from  the  Britilli 
frontiers.  Iislitituileis  26.  14.  and  longii-udc  78.  26. 
from  Greenwich. 

In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  it  is  claffcd  in 
the  Soubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hifto- 
ry.  In  the  yenr  lOiS,  and  during  the  two  following' 
centuries,  it  was  thrice  reduced  i>y  f.imiiie.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  mnft  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a  mili- 
tary poll  oftheutmoft  confrqueiice,both  from  its  litua- 
tiori  in  reipectto  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculi^irity 
of  its  lite,  which  was  gcnerai'.y  deemed  impregnable. 
With  relpcct  toiti  relative  pclition,  it  mult  be  conii- 
dered  thjt  it  lUnJi  on  the  principal  road  leading  from 
Agra  to  Malwa,  Cuzerat,  and  the  Dr-an;  and  that 
tooneirthcplacewbtre  it  enters  the  liiliy  tract  wiiich- 
advances  fro  :,  Bimdclcund,  M.ilv\a,  .ind  Agimere,  to 
a  parallel  with  ihe  river  JuMinih,  tlirouj;liout  the. 
greatcft  part  of  its  courfe.  Aiid.froni  all  thclc  circuin- 
flanccs  of  general  and  pariicular  lituation,  together 
witli  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  a  lortitfs, 
the  pollellion  of  it  Was  ilecnied  as  nectlury  10  the  ra- 
ling  emperorsof  Hindoitan  asDovcr-caftleniighi  havo 
been  to  the  S.'.x«n  and  Norman  kings  of  England. 
Its  palace  was  uf-d  as  a  liate- prif^in  as  early  as  131  7; 
and  continued  to  be  fuch  until  the  downfal  ofihe  em- 
pire.— On  the  final  difmcmbcimcDt  of  the  empire, 
Gualeor  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of 
the  Jat  tribe  ;  who  alTunicd  the  government  of  the  di- 
Arict  in  which  i:  is  immediately  .fitaatcd,  under  the 
title  of  Rana  of  Gohti^i  orGohd.  Since  that  period 
it  has  changed  mailers  more  than  once  ;  the  Mahrat- 
tas,whofc  dominions  extend  to  theneijhbouriiaod  of 
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Gualcor.   ii  having  fumedmes  jioflcllfd  it,  and  at  other  tiines 
' "■ ■  ihe  Rana  :  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always  ci- 
ther famine  or  ireachery,  nothing  like  a  litgc  having 
ever  been  aiiemptcd. 

Gualtor  was  in  the  poflcflion  of  MadajeeScindia,  a 
Mahraita  chief,  in  i77y,  at  the  clofc  of  which  yc;ir 
ihc  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Rana;  in  coi.fequcnce  of  which,  four  batta- 
lions of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  fonie  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  lent  to  his  alfiftance,  his  dillricl  being 
over-run  liy  the  Mahrattas,  and  himfclf  almoll  fliut  up 
in  his  fortof  GohuJ.  The  grand  objed  of  his  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Sciiiiiia's  country,  and  finally  to 
draw  Scindia  himl'elf  from  the  wcilcrn  iide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  ilie  motions  of  general  God- 
dard,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  redu(flion  of  Gu- 
zerat  ;  it  being  Mr  Hallings's  idea,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himfclf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
jirincipal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
acccommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
cxadly  as  Mr.  HaHings  predidcd.  Major  William 
Popham  was  appointed  to  the  command  v[  the  little 
army  lent  to  tlic  Raua's  allillance  ;  and  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful  as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  driving  them  out  ot  one  of  their  own  mail  valu- 
able dillrids,  and  keeping  polfelhon  of  it :  and  Mr  Ha- 
ftiiigs,  wliojullly  coiiclwiled  that  the  capture  of  Gua- 
lcor, if  praLlicablc,  would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia's  conntry,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rilk  and 
cxpencc  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  exprefled  his 
opinion  to  major  Popham,  together  with  a  w  ifli  that 
it  might  be  attempted  ;  and  founding  his  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefson  the  confidence  that  the  ganifon  would  pro- 
bably have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place.  It 
was  accordingly  undertaken;  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  getting  pollci- 
lion  of  il,  was  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at 
that  time  Pcrfian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  his 
brother  major  John  Scoit.  ' 

"  The  fo!  trefs  of  Gualcor  Hands  on  a  vafl  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal 
,  breadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top.     The  /ides  arc  fo 

Aeep  as  to  appear  almoft  perpendicular  in  every  part  ; 
lor  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  has  been  fcraped 
away  ;  and  the  height  fram  the  plain  below  is  from 
200  to  jco  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  around  ;  and  the  only  entrance  to 
it  is  by  (leps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  detended 
on  the  fide  next  the  country  by  a  wall  and  ballions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  Hone  gateways,  at  cer- 
tain diAances  from  e.ich  other.  The  area  within  is  full 
of  noble  buildings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and 
cultivated  land;  fo  that  it  is  really  a  little  diflri(a  in 
itfclf.  At  the  nonh-weft  foot  of  the  mountain  is  tlie 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well  built  ;  the  houfes  all  of 
flone.  To  have  befieged  this  place  would  be  vain, 
for  nothing  but  a  furprifc  or  blockade  could  have  car- 
ried it. 

"A  tribe  ofbjnditti  from  the  diftrift  of  the  Rana  had 
I  ccn  accufloincd  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once  in 
the  dead  of  ni^l:t  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  g 01  in- 
to the  fort.  This  intelligence  tlicy  had  communtcated 
[0  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himfclf 
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of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  cnterprize  of  Goileor. 

fuch  moment  with  his  own  troops.     At  length  he  in-  " ^— 

formed  major  Pi  pham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduc't  fomc  of  liis  own  fpirs  to  tiic  fpnt. 
They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night,  and  found 
that  the  guards  generally  went  to  lleep  after  their 
rounds.  Popham  now  ordered  ladders  to  be  made  ; 
but  with  foniuch  fecrecy,  that  until  the  night  of  fur- 
prifc only  niyfclf  and  a  lew  others  knew  it.  On  the 
3d  of  Augufl,  in  the  evening,  a  party  was  ordered  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  march  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain William  Bruce  ;  and  Popham  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  two  battalions,  which  were  immediately  to 
follow  the  llorming  party.  To  prevent  as  much  a» 
pofiiblc  any  nolle  in  approaching  or  afccndir>g  the 
rock,  a  kind  of  flioes  of  woollen  cloth  were  made  for 
the  fepoys,  and  flnfFed  with  couoii.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  whole  deiachmcnt  marched  from  the  camp  at  Rey- 
pour,  eight  miles  from  Gualcor,  through  unfrequent- 
ed paths,  and  reached  it  a  little  before  day-break. 
Jult  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
lie  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the  rounds  mov- 
ing along  the  rampart,  and  heard  the  feniiiuls  cough 
(the  mode  of  lignif'ying  that  all  is  well  in  the  Indian 
camp  or  gacrifon),  which  might  have  damped  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only  to  infpire  him  with 
more  conlidcnce,  as  the  moment  for  adioii,  that  is, 
the  interval  between  the  palling  the  rounds,  was  no\T 
afcertained.  Accordingly  when  the  lights  were  gone, 
the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  againll  the  rock, 
one  of  the  robbers  firfl  mounted,  and  returned  with 
an  account  that  the  guard  was  retired  to  fleep.  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mounted,  and 
tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of  the  wall  j 
this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  fcaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the  wooden 
ones  only  fcrving  to  afcend  from  crag  10  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  to  allift  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders).  When 
all  was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  20  fepoys,  grena- 
diers, afcended  without  being  difcovercd,  and  fquat- 
icd  down  under  the  parapet;  but  before  a  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  litttle  recol- 
ledion  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon  who  happen- 
ed to  be  lying  allecp  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan;  ihe  garrifon  were  of  courfc 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place; 
but  ignorant  of  the  Itrength  of  the  aflailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fufFered 
themfclves  to  be  flopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
thefmall  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  came  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difcharged  a  few  rockets,  but  foon  af- 
terwards retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate  ; 
whilfl  the  principal  officers,  thus  defcrted,  alTembled 
together  in  one  houfc,  and  hung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  fent  an  officer  to  give  them  airuraaccof  quar- 
ter and  proic(Stion  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  this  important  and  aflonilhingfortrcfswascom- 
pletely  in  our  polftllion.  We  had  only  20  men  wound- 
ed and  1  killed.  On  the  fidcof  the  enemy,  Bapogec 
the  governor  was  killed,  and  mofl  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers wounded." 

Thus  fell  the  ftrongefl  fortrefs  in  Ilindoftan,  garri- 
foned  by  a  chofen  body  of  1200  men,  on  Auguft  j{. 
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Gham.  i73o;  and  which,  teforc  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
iJri.illi,  waspioiiou.Kcd  by  ihc  princes  of  HiiiJoilan, 
as  far  as  tlicir  kiiowLdgc  in  tlie  military  art  cxiciidcd, 
:o  be  iinprcgiiai'le.  In  1783  Madajeebcindia  bclicgcd 
tiiis  fortrcfs,  liicn  polFclicd  by  the  Raiia  of  Gohud, 
with  an  army  of  70  000  men,  and  effcdlcd  the  reduc- 
tion by  tlic  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana's  officers, 
who,  formed  the  phu  of  admilfion  of  a  party  of  tjcii- 
dia's  troops  ;  thtl'e  were  imuicdiatcly  fupported  by 
another  party;  who  attacked  an  oppolitc  quarter,  and 
got  adjnilHon  alfo. 

GUAM,  the  largeft  of  thcLadronc  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  biiiig  about  40  leai^ues  in  circumference. 
It  is  tlie  only  one  among  the  innumerable  illands  that 
lie  fcsttercd  in  the  immcnfe  South  Sea  which  has  a 
town  built  ill  the  Hurojean  ftylc,  witii  a  rcfjular  forr, 
a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel- 
lent, the  water  good,  the  garden  (luffs  and  fruits  arc 
exquifite,  the  tiocks  ot  biirfilocs  innumerable,  as  are 
thofe  of  goats  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultrf 
abound  in  an  aftoiiilhing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which  worn-out  failor»  can  be  more  fpeeJily  rellored, 
or  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refrcflimems,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  erjoy  this  flate  of 
abundance.  W  lien  it  was  tint  difcovercd  by  Magel- 
lan in  ij2r,  with  the  other  eight  principal  ill^inds 
that  lie  north  of  ii,  which,  with  a  multitude  of  fmall- 
erones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  tlic 
name  of  the  Ladroncs,  they  were  all  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, but  afforded  no  rcrellimcnis  to  navigators 
except  fi(h,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread  fruit;  and 
even  thcfc  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force>  aniidlt 
Ihowcrs  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  carried  thither  from  .America  ihe  firli  Hock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  fluffs,  which  arc  all  now  found  in  luch 
abundance. 

The  Ladronc  iflands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  difcovercd. 
It  is  faid  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its  coalls 
more  than  20,000  people.  Thefe  men  were  ferocious 
fivages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  illandrrs  in  the 
■  fjuth  feas  are,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  of  fupporting  theyoke  of  civi- 
lization, that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  under  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
fccn  their  numbers  almofl  annihilated  within  the  fpace 
of  two  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their  mif- 
fionaries,  thefe  fierce  illanders,  after  having  long  de- 
fended, by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
beafls  under  the  guidance  of  inflim.^!,  being  atlafl  obli- 
ged to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifharms, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair  :  they  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  adniinillering  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  fterile,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  word,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  refolution  fo  vio- 
lent, and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
nature,  was  perilled  in  with  fo  much  obftinacy  in  the 
nine  Ladrone  iflands,  that  their  population,  which  at 
the  timeof  the  difcovtry  confided  of  more  than  60,000 
fouls,  does  not  now  exceed  800  or  900  ia  the  whole 
Voi.VllI. 


extent  of  the  archiptiago.  About  20  or  50  years 
ago,  the  fcittcrtd  fragments  of  the  original  natives 
Were  collected  and  cA.ibliihcd  in  the  iilaiid  of  Guam, 
where  they  now  begin  to  recover  by  the  wife  precau- 
tions, and  prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a  go- 
vernment niore  adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  illauds 
and  to  the  genius  of  their  inhaoitants. 

The  principal  fettlement,  which  the  Spanir.rdscall 
the  town  of  Ag.ina,  is  fiiuated  about  four  Icaguei 
north-eaft  of  the  landing  phce,  on  the  fea-lhore,  and 
at  the  foot  of  fomc  hills  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well-Watered  country.  Eefides  this,  there  are  21 
fmallcr  fettlements  of  Indians  round  thciiland,  all  oit 
the  fra-fliore,  compofed  of  live  or  lix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themfelves  iti 
fifhing. 

The  centre  of  the  ifland  is  flill  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  lioufcs  and  of  boats.  The  forells  are  in  general 
very  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  iiril  cleared  certaia 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  favannahs  for  ihe 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  offavannahsconfifls 
in  multiplying  within  the  forefts  fmall  cleared  fpots 
feparated  only  by  thickets  and  rows  of  trees,  and  kept 
clean  from  ihrubs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards  fow 
thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  indigenous 
plants  that  are  fit  for  pallurage.  Thefe  meadows,  be- 
ing ettcCUial.y  fhaded  on  every  quarter,  prcferve  their 
frelhnefs,  and  afford  the  tiocks  and  herds  a  Ibclrer 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  1  he  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahsof  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  aftouilhiiigly  :  they  arc 
become  wild,  and  mufl  be  lliot  when  wanted,  or  tJccii 
by  flratagem. 

The  woods  are  likewife  full  of  goats,  of  hogs,  and 
fowls,which  wereall  origindUy  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniirds,  and  are  now  wild.  The  ilcfh  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  forells,  there  is  a  vail  multitude  of  pi- 
geons, of  parroquets,  of  thruflies,  and  of  blackbirds. 

Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  country,  the 
moll  remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  The  woods  are  alfo  filled  with  guavas,  ba« 
nanas,  or  plantanes  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  both  fweet  and  bitter;  and  the  fmall 
dwarf  thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The 
caper-bufh  alwunds  in  all  the  Ladrone  illands  ;  and  as 
it  is  conftantly  in  tiower,  as  well  as  the  citron  anil 
orange-llirubs,  with  many  other  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  they  perfume  the  air  with  the  mofl  agreeable 
fniclls,and  dclijiht  the  eye  with  the  richcl)  colours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fifh  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  ihcm,  but  prefer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  ^row  here 
as  large  as  thofe  in  the  iihnd  of  Afceniicn,  are  not 
eaten  either  by  the  Indiuisor  Spaniards. 

The  cultivated  CI  oys  lately  introduced  are, the  rice, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  tlie  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu- 
gar-cane,  which  have  all  fuccecdcd.  That  of  the 
maize,  efpecially,  is  of  afloniihing  fertility  :  itiscom- 
mon  to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  cultivated 
plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  ten  fpikes 
from  nine  to  len  inches  in  length,  fet  round  with  well* 
filled  feeds.  The  gardens  are  Aorcd  with  mangoes 
X  and 
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Cuamaiiga  an  J  piiic-sppks.  The  former  is  one  of  the  fincft  fruits 
|l  iMi..5iii.ilile  :  ii  was  brougiu  from  Manilla,  and  may  be 
Ouannty.  ^^^^,^  j„  gj-j^t  quantity  without  any  bad  confcqucn- 
CCS. Iloifcs  have  iiccii  bn)iight  to  Guam  from  Ma- 
nilla, and  affcs  and  mules  from  Acapulco.  The  Indi- 
ans have  been  lauglit  to  tame  and  domerticaic  the  ox, 
and  lo  cnii'loy  him  in  the  draught. 

Tiiii  iiland,  the  land  of  which  rifes  gradually  from 
the  fea-lhorc  towards  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity, 
is  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  lay,  that 
its  foil  is  cq'.uilly  rich  and  fertile  over  the  'vholc  iiland, 
except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a  peniiifula 
almoll  dcftiiuic  of  water.  But  in  the  reft,  you  can- 
not go  a  league  without  meeting  a  rivulet.  Upon 
penetrating  a  little  way  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  to  the  eaft  and  the  fouth  of  Agana,  many 
fprings  of  line  water  arc  found,  forming  at  little  dif- 
lanccs,  balons  of  pure  waier,  which,  being  Ihaded 
by  thick  trees,  prcfcrve  a  moll  agreeable  coolnefs  in 
Ipite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  fuch  as  they  were 
defcri bed  by  Magellan;  of  fmall  ftaturc,  fulficiciitly 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  tliey  .u-c 
continually  in  the  water.  The  women  arc  for  the 
mod  part  handfome,  well  made,  and  of  a  rcddiih  co- 
lour. Both  fcxes  have  long  hair.  This  fcauty  people 
have  Uecomc  by  civiliz-aiion  gentle,  honeft,  a:idhofpi- 
. table.  They  have,  however,  at  the  fame  time  acqui- 
red a  vice  that  was  unknown  to  their  favagc  anccltors. 
The  men  are  a  little  addiftcd  to  drunkenucfs,  for  they 
drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocu-nut.  They  love 
nmric  and  dancing  much,  but  labour  little.  They  arc 
padionately  fond  of  cock-fighting.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowds  after  the  fer- 
vicc,  at  the  doorof  the  church  ;  where  each  Indian 
brings  his  cock  to  match  him  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  each  bets  upon  his  own. — The  miflion  of 
Guam  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Auguftinc  friars,  who 
have  fupplantcd  the  Jefiiits.  E.  Long.  139.  2J.  N. 
Lat.  ;o.  26. 

GUAMANGA,  a  confulerablc  town  of  South  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
Peru,  and  in. the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  iisfwectmcats,  manufadurcs, 
and  mines  of  gold,  filver,  loaJftone,  and  quickfilver. 
W.  Long.  74.  so-  S.  Lat.  1  3.  o. 

GUANUCO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  a  diftrict  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  audience  of  Lima.     W.  Long.  72.  5  J-  S.  Lat.  9. 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima.  It  abounds  in 
mines  of  quickfilver.     W.  Long.  71.  59.  S.  Lat.  12. 

40-  .     , 

GUARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  in  law,  a  term 
relative  to  a  warrant  or\\arrantcr,propcrly  fignifyiug 
him  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
fccu.'e  from  damage. 

GuARANiEE  is  iHorc  frequently  ufcdfora  warran- 
ter, or  a  pcrfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  himfelf 
to  fee  a  fccond  perfon  perform  what  he  has  ftipulated 
to  tilt  third.     See  Warranty. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  cngage- 
Eieiu  of  ascdiatorial  or  neutral  Rates,  whereby   they 
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plight  their  faith  that  certain  ireatits  (hall  be  inviola-     GmrJ 
bly  obfcrved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft  the  """^^ 
aggrellbr. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfc,  fignifics  the  defence 
orprefcrvation  of  any  thing;  the  acftofobfci  vinj;  what 
partes,  in  order  to  preventTurpril'c  ;  or  the  care,  pre- 
caution, and  aticntion,  we  make  ufe  of  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  happening  contrary  to  our  intentions  or 
inclinations. 

Gu.^KD,  ill  the  military  art,  is  a  doty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  fecurc  an  army  or  place  from  be- 
ing fiirprifcd  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
are  relieved  every  day:  hence  it  comes  that  every 
foldicr  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  iu 
time  of  peace,  and  muchofiencr  in  time  of  war.  Sec 
Honours. 

j4dvaiiceflCvARD,  is  a  party  of  cither  horfe  or  foot, 
that  marches  before  a  more  confidcrablc  body,  to  give 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Thcfc  guards 
arc  cither  made  ihongcr  or  weaker,  according  to  fi- 
tuation,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ene- 
my, or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

I'll):  Guard.     See  j^dvaiictd Guard. 

jtitilUry  Guard,  is  a  dciaciiment  from  the  army 
to  fccure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corfii 
de  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
ccntries  difperfcd  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
a  48-hours  guard  ;  and  npon  a  march,  tl;is  guard 
marches  in  tlic  front  an.i  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
muft  be  lure  to  leave  nothing  behind:  if  a  gun  or 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  oflicer  that  commands  the 
guard  is  to  leave  a  fufficitiit  number  of  men  to  alfifl 
the  gunners  and  niatrolTcs  in  getting  it  up  a- 
gain. 

Aitillery  Quartei-CvARD,  is  frequently  a  non-coin- 
milfioned  officer's  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  whofc  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front 
of  their  encampment. 

Artillery  Rear-CvMRD,  con  lifts  in  a  corporal  and  fix 
men,  ported  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  dc  Garde,  are  foldiers  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  apuft,  under  the  co:iimand  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  fignifics  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  Gu^RDi  three  or  four  fquadrnns  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  ported  at  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fccuri- 
ty  of  the  camp. 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  fent  out  to  fccure  the 
foragers,  and  who  are  polled  at  all  places,  v.  here  ci- 
ther the  enemy's  party  may  come  to  diftuib  the  fo- 
ragers, or  where  they  may  be  fprcad  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  coiilirts  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  an!  muft  re- 
main on  their  poj;s  till  the  foragers  arc  -il  come  off 
the  ground. 

Main  Gu.iHD,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards 
are  detached.  Thole  who  are  for  inouniing  guard 
alfemble  at  thtir  refi)ee^ive  captain's  quarters,  and 
march  from  Thence  to  the  pavide,  in  good  order  ; 
where,  after  ihc  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  d.rtached  to  their  rtfpcflive  ports :  then 
the  fubalterns  throw  lots  for  their  guards,  wboare  all 
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V:iui      Wider  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 
'~~^' '  'I  his  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  governor  plcafes. 
,  I  iguit-Cu^RD,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and   foot, 

always  in  rcadinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  :  the  horfes 
are  generally  faddlcd  all  the  time,  and  the  riderj 
kooted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too ;  but  after- 
wards return  to  their  tents,  wlicre  they  hold  thcm- 
felves  in  readintls  to  march  upon  any  fudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  rcfilLncc  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
■mil  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Baggage-CvARD,  is  always  an  officer's  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  wag- 
gons Ihould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
one  anotlier  regularly  :  vigilance  and  attention  in  the 
paiiage  of  hollow  wuys,  woods,  and  thickets,  mull  be 
flrictly  obi'crvtd  liy  this  guard. 

Quaitcr  Cu/mr},  is  a  fiii-ill  guard  conimandid  by  a 
fubakera  otiictr,  ported  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  222  feet  before  the  Iront  of  the  regiment. 

Hear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  arniy  which  brings 
up  the  rcaron  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear-guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  tight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance  guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  CvART),  is  alfo  a  corporal's  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Sttindard  Guard,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  dillancc  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppolite  the  main-fbcet. 

Tnnch  Gv -tRD,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  liege, 
and  fometimesconlifts  of  three,  four,  or  (ix  battalions, 
according  til  the  importance  of  the  liege.  This  guard 
niuftopj^oftf  the  belieged  when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Provajt  Guard,  is  always  an  otEcer's  guard  that 
attends  the  provoftinhis  rounds,  cither  to  prevent  dc- 
fertion,  marauding,  rioting,  &c.  See  Provost. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  pollure  proper  to  dc- 
fend  the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagonift. 

Ordiiidry  Guard?,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions;  either  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers, 
or  for  convoys,  cfcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king's  perfon,  and  confifl  both  of  horfe  and  toot. 

Bor/e  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrnfled  with  the  guard  of 
the  king's  perfon;  and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  l//,  2d,  ^d,  and  4//1  troop  oj  borft-guards. 
The  firrt  troop  was  raifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard  ;  the  fecond  in  1661, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard  ;  the 
third  in  ^693,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Fever- 
iham  ;  the  fourth  in  1692,  and  the  command  given  to 
earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
iieutcnant-coloncls,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
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and  major,  foar  exempts  and  captains,  fonr  brigadiers     Guard. 

and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub-brigadiers  and  *■  — ' ' 

cornets,   and  60  private  iSlen.     But  the  lonr  troops 
arc  now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Hdrfe-Grtnaditr  Guards,  are  divided  into  two  troops, 
called  lie  ijt  and  24  troojii  of  horft-grenadier  grtards. 
The  firll  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command 
given  to  lieutenaur-generalCholmondcley;  the  fecond 
in  I  702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troop  has  one  colonel,  onclicutenant-colonel,  one  gui- 
don or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three  lieu- 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri- 
vatc  men. 

YeoJMcn  of  thi  Guard,  firll  raifed  by  Henry  VH. 
in  the  year  1 48  J.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king's  perfon  ;  and  arc  generally  called 
by  a  nickname  the  Beef-Eatin.  They  were  anciently 
2  JO  men  of  the  firfl  rank  under  gentry;  and  of  larger 
flatnre  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  picfent  there  arc  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty  ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplicd  out  of  the  70. 
They  go  drell'ed  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry 
VIH'siime.  Their  firfl  commander  or  captain  wasthe 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2S.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards  arc  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guards  of  his  majelly  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  ip,  2d,  and  ;</ 
regiments  of  foot-guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the 
year  1660;  and  the  command  of  the  firfl  given  to  colo- 
nel RulFel,  thatofthe  fecond  to  general  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  Linlithgow.  The  firll  regiment  is 
at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, 31  lieutenants,  and  24en(igns;  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has  one  co- 
lonel, one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  1 4  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  i6enligns,  and 
contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  fame  as  the  fecond. 

The  French  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without,  the  palac;;. — The  firfl  arc  the 
gardes  du  corps,  or  body-guards;  which  confifl  of  fonr 
companies,  the  firfl  of  which  companies  was  ancient- 
ly Scots.     The  Scots  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d' Arrnis,  light- 
horfe,  mufqucteers,  and  two  otiier  regimentf,  the  one 
of  which  is  French  and  the  other  Swifs.  " 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  la 
tills  department  as  well  as  others  finer  ilic  late  revo- 
lution. 

Scots  Guards,  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firfl  company  of  the  zncicm  gardes  du  corps  oPFrancc. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intcrconrfc  between 
France  and  Scotland, that  the  nativcsof  the  Idtrcr  king- 
dom had  often  dillinguiQied  tiiemfclves  in  ihe  ftrvicc 
of  the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  comjiany  of 
Scots  guardes,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes, 
were  iiiftituted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  inflitution 
to  CharlesVII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  lirll  [landing 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  1454;  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefling  to  Scotfmen.  See 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  mufl  liavc  been  very 

confpicuous  features  of  the  natiotul  character  of  the 

X  2  Scots, 
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'-■..3rd.     Scots,  wlieii  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as    the 

— Krcnch  could  be  induced  to  choofc  a  body  of  thcra, 

foreigners  js  iliey  were,  for  guarding  the  pcrfons  of 
thci:  (ovcrtijiiis. — Of  the  particular  occalionand  rea- 
fonsof  iliisprcdilcclioii,we  h.ive  a  recital  liyLouis  XII. 
a  fiiccceding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fcrvice 
which  the  Scuts  had  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Knglilh  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  10  his  olicdiencc,  he  adds — "  Since  which 
rrduition  and  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  Scots  npon  that 
occalion,  and  for  the  great  loyally  and  viriuc  which  he 
found  in  tluni,  he  fclcrtcd  200  of  them  for  tiie  guard 
of  hispirfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  an  hundred  lifeguard*  :  And  the  hundred 
men  ai  arms  arc  ihe  hundred  lanccsof  ourancient  or- 
dinances ;  and  the  life-guard  men  arc  thofe  of  our 
guard,  wholHll  are  near  and  about  our  perfon." — As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  flaiion,  the  hiAo- 
r'un,  fpeakinj;  of  Scotland,  fays,  "  The  French  have 
foancicnt  a  fricndlhip  and alliancewiih  the  Scots,  that 
of  4C0  men  appointed  for  the  king's  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  neareft 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  ihc 
apartment  where  he  (lecps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  bcfides  fcveral  that  arc  difperfed  thro' 
the  companies  :  and  fer  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have 
fcrved  in  France,  never  hath  there  betn  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againit 
the  kings  or  their  ftate  ;  and  they  make  ufc  of  them 
as  of  their  own  fubjccls." 

The  ancient  rights  and  privilges  of  the  Scotiidi 
life-guards  were  very  honourable;  efpecially  of  ihc 
twenty-four  lirll.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli- 
ance fays,  "  On  high  holidays,  at  ihe  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch,  the  erertion  of  knights  of  the  king's 
order,  the  recc])tion  of  extraordinary  ambafladors,  and 
the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  nuift  be  lix  of  their 
number  next  10  the  king's  perfon,  three  on  each  fide: 
and  the  body  of  the  king  mufl  he  carried  by  thefe on- 
ly, whercRever  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the 
keepingof  the  kcysof  the  king's lodgingat  night,  the 
keepinp;  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the 
b()ais  whore  ihe  king  pad'es  the  rivers;  and  liiey  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  lilk  fringe  in  thtir 
arms, which  in  France  is  the  coronne  coleur.  The  keys 
of  all  the  cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  arc 
given  to  their  captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. 
f!c  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at 
ccrcmoniis,  fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  kings,  and  at  tlie  bapiifm  and  marriage 
fif  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coro- 
nation-robe belongs  to  liim:  and  this  company,  by  the 
death  or  tjiange  of  a  captain,  never  ciiangcs  its  rank, 
as  do  the  three  others." 

This  company's  fi.ll  commander,  who  is  recorded 
as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patiilock,  a  native  of  Dundee  j 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  diftinguifn  itfclf,  conti- 
nued in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
i6t2,  they  remonftrated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fub- 
jcel  of  the  injuftice  they  had  fuffcred,  and  fct  tjcfore 
him  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of 


France.     Attempts  were  made  to  rc-aAabliih  them     Guard, 
on  their  ancient  foundation  ;  but  no  negociation  for  Guardians 

this  purpol'e   was  etfedual.     The  troops  of  France  " *'~ 

grew  jcaluus  of  the  honours  paid  theui  :  the  dcaih 
of  Francis  II.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland, 
at  a  lime  when  tlu-y  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfortu- 
nate circuniltances  to  them:  the  change  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow  :  and  the  acceflioii 
of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  difunited  al- 
together the  interelis  ot  France  and  Scotland.  The 
Scots  guards  of  Fiance  had  therefore,  latterly,  nocon- 
nedion  with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

CuAHU-Dotit ,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
ainongft  the  iliips  ot  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  obferve  that  thiir  officers  keep  a  good 
looking  out,  calling  to  the  guard  boat  as  Ihc  paire5,and 
not  fullering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  wiiiiout  ha- 
ving prtvioully  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the 
night. 

CuARD-Shif),  a  veflcl  of  w-r  appointed  to  lupcrin- 
tend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to 
Ite  that  the  ihips  which  are  not  conunilFioned  have 
their  proper  waichward  kipt  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  a!fo  to 
receive  feamtn  who  are  iiriprclled  in  the  lime  of  war. 
GUARDIAN,  in  Lw,  a  perfon  wlio  has  ihe  charge 
of  any  thing  ;  but  more  commonly  it  lignilies  one  who 
has  the  cullody  and  education  of  fuch  pcrfons  as  have 
not  fullicient  dil'crction  to  tnke  care  of  ihemfelves  and 
their  own  aftiirs,  as  children  and  ideots. 

Thtir  bulinef)  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor's 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame:  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf  ;  aiid  they  are  lo  pay  intercfl  for  the  money  in 
their  hands,  that  niighi  have  been  fo  placed  out  j  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  tlienifclvcs.  The)  are  to  fullain  the  lands  of 
the  heir,  without  making  deftrudion  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  it  lalely  for  him  :  if  they  com- 
mit wafteon  thclands, itis  aforfeiuireof  theguardian 
Ihip,  5  Kdw.  I.  And  where  pcrfons,  as  guardians, 
holdover  any  land,  W'ilhont  the  confeni  of  tne  perfon 
who  is  next  ii  liiled,  they  Ihall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fcrs,  and  Ihall  be  accountable  ;  6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

GtJARDUKjOr  IVardctifiiflkc  C::!ijuc-porti,  isanof- 
ficer  who  has  thejurifdidion  of  the  cinque-ports, with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other 
places. 

Camden  relaies,  that  the  Romans,  after  iliey  had 
fettled  ihemfelves  and  ihcir  enijiire  in  Britain,  ap- 
pointed a  magillrate,  or  governor,  over  the  call  parts, 
where  the  cinque-ports  lie,  wilh  the  title  of  comei  lito- 
rts  Haxoiic;  per  Britaniuaw;  having  ano[her,whoborc 
the  like  tiile,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  fea.  Their 
budnefs  was  to  rtrcngthen  the  fea-coafl  with  munition, 
againll  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  barbarians; 
and  that  antiquary  takes  the  warden  of  the  Cinmie- 
ports  to  have  been  crededin  imitation  thereof.  The 
wardenfliip  is  a  place  of  value,  fuppofcd  worth  7000I. 
per  atiiiu/n. 

CvARDiA.x  of  the  Spirilualitiei,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpiritual  jurifdidion  of  any  diocefc  is  committed, 
duiJng  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.     A  guardian  of  the 
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Gmrca    fpirinialitiesmaylikcwifc  be  cither  fuch  in  law,  astlie 

n         itcliiiilhop  is  of  any  diocefc  within  his  province;  or 

tnatimaU.  by  dckgalion,  as  lie  whom  the  archbilhoi)  or  vicar- 

"*"         general  for  the  time  appoints.     Any  fuch   guardian 

has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences, difpenlatious, 

probates  of  wills,  &c. 

GUARKA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odanJria  clafs  of  plants.  I'hc 
calyx  is  quadriiid  j  the  petals  four  ;  thcneftarium  cy- 
lindric,  having  the  anthcr:s  in  its  mouth  ;  the  capfiilc 
isquadrilocular  andquadrivalvular;  the  feeds  folitary. 

GUARINI  (Battifti),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Kerrara,  in  i  J38.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  feeretary  to  Alphonfo 
Duke  of  Kerrara,  who  intrufled  him  with  feveral  im- 
portant commiflions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fucccinveiy  feeretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Mcdicis  grand  duke  of  Tuf< ;  - 
ny,  and  10  Francis  Maria  de  Fcltri  duke  of  Urbino. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reapeii  under  thcfe  various 
maflers,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  com- 
politions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Ita- 
lian poems,  eipecially  by  his  Pajlor  Fi-fo,  the  mofl 
known  and  admired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  innumerable  euitionsand  irandations. 
He  died  iii  1612. 

GUARDIA,  or  Guard  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Bcira,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  contains 
about  2^00  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  and  has  a  llately  cathedral.  W .  Long.  5.17. 
N.  Lat.  40.20. 

CvAiiui  i-y^lffrrz,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Coniado-di-iMolife,  with  a  bi- 
fliop's fee.   K.  Long.  15.  jj.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guercveia,  a  town  of  Afri- 
ca, and  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  fouih  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 
9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUARIBA,  ill  natural  hiftory,tlie  name  of  a  fpecics 
of  monkey  found  i.i  the  Wcfl  Indies,  bice  Si  mi  a. 

GUASTALLA,  a  rtrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  du- 
chy of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  ad'icliy,  rcmarkai)le 
for  a  baitU-  betwe  ;u  tlic  French  and  impcrialills  in 
1754.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in  174'^,  by 
the  treaty  ot  Aix-la-Chapelle.  it  is  feated  near  the 
river  Po,  i-.i  E.  Long.  10.  3?.  N.  Lat.  44.  45. 

GUATIMALA,  t/i.- Jloi t:\ce.  cf,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  in  New  S)'ain,  is  above  750  miles  in  length, 
and  450  in  breadth.  It  abojnds  in  chocolate,  v.-hich 
they  make  ufe  of  inftcad  of  money.  It  has  12  pro 
vinces  under  il  :  and  the  mtive  Americans,  under 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  profrfs  ChrilUanity  ;  but  it 
is  mixed  withagrcit  iiimy  "f  theirown  fuperftiiions. 
There  is  a  great  chain  of  hi,;li  mountains,  which  run 
acrofs  it  from  E.  to  W.  and'it  is  fuhject  to  earthquakes 
and  ftornis.  It  is  howe/er  very  fertile  ;  and  produ- 
ces, beiides  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  cochineal 
and  cotton. 

Guatimala,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  .'Audience  of  the  fame  name  ; 
Wounded  on  theW.  by  Soconjufco,  on  the  N.  by  Ve- 
rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  louth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatiniala  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  audience. 

Gu&timala,  a  large  and  rich  town  of  North  A- 
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mcrica,  in   New  Spain  ;  and  capital  of  a  govemracivt  Guatinula 
of  the  lame  name,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  an  univer-         I! 
fiiy.     It  cariies  on  agreat  trade,  efpecially  in  choco-   Gudgeon, 
late.  W.  Long.  91.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o.  '       "       ' 

GAUTiMALA^ihe  Volcano  of),  is  a  mouncain,which 
throws  out  fire  and  finoke.  St  Jago  de  Gautimala 
was  almoft  ruined  by  it  in  i  J4r.  It  was  aiterwards 
rebuilt  at  a  good  dillance  from  this  dreadful  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deltroyed, 
uith  circumlta.iccs  more  terrible- perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hiftory. 

GUAVA,  in  botany.     See  Psidium. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Sj'aiu,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  calha.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  thefouthfea 
on  the  fouih.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  lilvcr,  and 
cryftal.     Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

GuAXACA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au- 
dciicc  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  without  walls, 
and  does  not  contain  above  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it 
is  rich,  and  they  makovcryfine  fweet  meats  and  cho- 
colate. It  has  feveral  rich  convents,  botii  for  men  and 
women.     W.  Long.  too.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a  dillrict  of  the  province  of  La  Plata, 
in  Sojth  America,  having  Bralil  on  the  eaft,  and  Pa- 
raguay on  the  welt. 

GUBEN,  a  handiome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Lulaiia,  feated  on  the  river  Neilie,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfc  of  Sax-Merfeuburg.  E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 
51- 55- 

GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furroiinded  with  high  mountains  ;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  Iheep.  There 
art  alfo  abundance  of  artihcers,  and  linen-weavers, 
who  lend  their  commodities  toTombuio.  The  whole 
country  is  overflou  cu  every  year  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Niger,  and  at  tiiat  time  the  inhabitants  fow  thciv 
rice.  There  is  one  town  wliicli  contains  alniofl  6oco 
families,  among  whom  are  many  nurchants. 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifnop's 
lee.     E.  Long.  i:.  41.    N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecics  of  cypri- 
nus.     See  CvpR  I  NTS. 

This  tilh,  though  f  nail,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tafte, 
that  it  is  very  litilc  inferior  10  fmclt.  '1  hey  fpawu 
twice  intliefum  .icrfcafon  j  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  ftr  earns  and  on  gravel,  liightingall 
manner  of  flics  :  but  they  are  ealily  taken  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,filhing  near  the  ground ;  and  being  a  leather- 
mouthed  fiiVi,  will  not  eanly  get  off  the  hook  when 
firuck — The  gudgeon  may  be  fiflied  for  with  iioat, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground  j  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  flo^r. 
But  although  the  fuull  red  worm  akovementioncd  is 
the  bell  bait  for  this  fifli,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
buiis  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alio  filh  for  gucgeons 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea- 
fant  fport,  where  thty  rife  sny  thing  large.  \Vhen 
you  angle  for  them,  flir  up  the  land  or  gravel  wi>h  a 
long  pole  ;  this  will  make  them  g.ither  to  that  place, 
bite  faller,  and  with  more  eagtriiefs. 

Sea-CuDOLos,  Rock  JiJh,ox  Black  Cdj.  SecCoBii's. 

CUE- 
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GUEBRES,  orGABREs.     SccGabbes. 
GUtl.PHS,  orGiEi-»s,  a  celtliiJicd  tadion  iii 
Iialy,  auiH^oiiiilsol'  liic  Oiuclir.s.     bcc  Gibei-Ins. 

IhcGuclphsaiid  Cibcliiis  nllcd  Italy  wuh  blood 
and  carnage  tor  many  years.  The  Liuclphi.  Hood  lor 
the  Pope,  .igaiiUt  the  emperor.  Their  rile  is  rcicrred 
by  fonic  to  Hic  lime  of  Conrad  HI.  in  the  twtltih 
century!  by  oihrrs,  to  that  of  Frederic  I.  ;  ai.d  by 
otliers,  to  iliat  of  his  fiicccilor  Krcilcric  U.  in  the 
thirteenth  cciitury. 

Tlie  name  oiuuclph  is  commonly  faidto  have  been 
formed  from  It'elfe,  or  IVilj'o,  on  tiic  toUowiiig  occali- 
on  :  the  emperor  Conrad  UI.  having  taken  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  from  Wtlfc  VI.  brother  of  Henry  diikc  of 
Bavaria,  Welfe,  allillcd  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  g^vc  binii 
to  the  fadion  of  the  Guell's. 

Others  i!crivc  the  name  Ctnlfs  from  the  German 
li'oiri,  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faction  :    others  deduce  liie  denomination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelje,  who  lived  at  Pi- 
jftoyc  ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gil'iJ,  gave 
his  name  i<>  liic  Gibclins.    See  the  article  Gibehns. 
GUKLDERLAND,  one  of  the  unilcd  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,   on  the 
E.  ly  the  bilhopric  ot   Munlter  and   the    duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyderfea  and  Ovtryliel, 
and  on  tlic   S.  it  is  feparated   from   Brabant    by   the 
Maes.     Its  greateft  cxicnt  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  tot.  near  as  much  ;  but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.   The  air  here  is  nuich  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.     Kxccpting  fonie  part  of  what  is  called  the 
IVy/z-u't-jlhc  foil  is  fruitful.    It  is  waitred  by  the  Rhine, 
and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  Yllcl,  and  the 
Leek,  belides Idler  llrcams.   In  1079,  '^  ^'^^  railed  to 
a  county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a 
duchy  by  thecmpemr  Louisof  Bavaria.  It  had  dukes 
of  its  own  till   1528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.     In  1579,  it  acceded  to  the  uni- 
on of  Utrecht.     It   is  divided  into   three   diilricts, 
.each  of  which  has  its  Hates  and  diets.     Thofe  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  Hates- 
general.    Here  arc  computed  085  Calvinill  niinifters, 
1 4  Roman  Catholic  congregations,  4  of  th«  Lutheran 
perfuafion,    befides  3  others  of  RcmonHrants    and 
Anabaptills.  The  places  of  moft  noie  are  Nimeguen, 
Zuiphcn,  Arnheim,  Harderwyk,  Loo,  &c. 

GUKLDRtS,  a  itrong  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prudia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  fcated 
among  marflies.  E.  Long.  6.  2t.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 
GUERCINO.  See  Barbieri. 
GUERICKE,  or  Gueriche,  (Otho),  the  mod 
cclcbra'cd  mathematician  of  his  time,  was  bora  in 
1602.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  air  purop  ;  and 
author  of  fcvcral  works  in  natural  philofophy,  tlie 
chief  of  which  is  Experimntta  Magdeburgica.  He 
died  in  1686. 

GU  ERNSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Engliih  channel,  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  fobjed  to  Britain  j  but  (as 
well  asthcadjacentiilands)  governed  by  itsownlaws. 
jSee  Jersey.  It  extends  from  call  to  weft  intheform 
of  a  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  the 


fouih-weft  tonorth-eaft,  and  twelve  avd  a  half, where  Qve-. 
broadelt,  from  caft  to  wed.  'Jhe  air  is  very  hralihy,  C'.u 
and  the  loil  naturally  more  rich  and  lertilc  liian  that  *""" 
ofjerfcy  ;  hut  the  inhabitants  ncglett  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  fake  of  commerce  :  they  arc,  how- 
ever, futiiciently  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  boih 
for  their  own  ulcand  that  of  their  fliips.  The  iJland 
is  well  toriilled  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  oue 
of  which  aiounds  with  emery,  uled  by  lapidaries  iu 
the  poliliiiug  of  ftones,  and  by  various  other  artifi- 
cers. Here  is  abetter  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfcy, 
which  occafions  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  "Tier- 
chanis  ;  and  on  ilic  fouiJi  fide  the  (liore  bends  in  the 
form  of  a  crclceiu,  enclofmga  bay  capable  of  receiv- 
ing very  large  Ihips.  Tlie  ilhind  is  t'ull  ofg.irdcn!.and 
orchards;  whence  cyder  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  com- 
mon people  ufe  it  inllead  of  fmall-bccr,  but  the  more 
wealthy  drink  Krincli  wine. 

GUETTARUA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  hcp- 
landria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
j8th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical  ; 
the  corolla  cleft  into  fcven  parts,  and  funnel-fliaped. 
The  female  calyx  cylindric.tl  ;  the  corolla  cleft  into 
fcven  parts;  one  piiiil,  and  the  fruit  a  dry  plum. 

GUIANA,  a  large  coui.iry  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  ealt  and  i:orth  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  the  provinces  of 
Grenada  and  Ncw-Andalulia,  in  Tcrra-Kirma,  frem 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  wefl  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1200  miles 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouih-wefl,  that  is,  (rora 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di- 
redtion. 

^V»ft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
the  country  along  the  coall  Carribbeano  Proper,  and 
the  interior  country  C//;<»//<j  yVt/c-r :  the  laft  is  alfo 
ftyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fettleinents  along  the  coaft.  What  lies  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  thefc  nations ;  the  coaft 
between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  polfefled  by 
the  natives;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
nodial  France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Marani ;  where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marfliy,  and  fub- 
jeit  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi- 
tude of  rivers  which  defcend  from  the  inland  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  is  fuffocating, 
hot,  moift,  and  unhealihful,  efpeciaJly  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  forced  to  live  in  the  moft  difagreeable  li- 
tuations,  and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouth*  of  the 
rivers,  amidft  ftinking  marflies,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
of  fait  moratfes,  for  the  conveiiiency  of  exponatio* 
and  importation. 

"  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
publilhed  by  a  gentleman  who  refidfd  feveral  years  at 
Surinam  as  a  phylician)  was  lirft  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  149S.     It  lies  between  the  7»  of  north 
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and  the  i"  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  530  and 
600  of  longitude  well  from  London.  Jt  is  bounded 
on  the  nortii  and  cart,  by  ttic  Atlantic;  on  the  welt, 
by  tlte  rivers  OroonoKo  and  Negroe  ;  and  on  tlic 
iuuth,  by  the  river  of  Aniazons. 

'«  Jt  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguefc  ;  b-it,  except  its  Icacoaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  i:  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives  ;  and 
even  of  ihtfc,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of  ;  for  ihofc  of  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguefc,  arc  inaccelfible 
to  them. 

"  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer- 
tility of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  palFcs  through  it,  affords  ahnoft  all  the  pro- 
du£lioiisof  the  different  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  belides  a  variety  pectliar  to  iifelf." 

Dutch  Guijna  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englifh,  who  nude  fettlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Euglilh  is  ftill  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  had  poflcllcd  in  the  province 
now  Itate  of  N<.v/-Tork. 

The  land  for  50 miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  tlat  ;  and  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  Thi»  renders  it  inconceiv- 
ably fen  ile  ;  the  earth,  for  is  inches  deep,  being  a 
Ardtura  of  perfect  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  the  wood-ants 
fo  much  injured  the  vellcl,  ihat  it  neverwas  repeated. 
The  exccfiivc  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar  ; 
and  therefore,  during  the  iirll  and  fecoud  crop,  are 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fonic  trees  on  this  part  ;  but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  conniiing  chiefly  ot  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
palm,  inttruiixed  witii  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  cluflers,  called  a 
Trt/.rlie;  and,  at  tlie  edges  of  running-water,  with 
inanerovcs. 

Faniicr  inward,  the  country  rifes  ;  and  the  foil, 
though  ftill  fertile,  is  Icfs  durable.  It  is  covered  with 
forclis  ef  vjj'iable  timber,  that  are  always  green;  and 
there  arc  fomc  fandy  hills,  iliough  no  mountains  ;  in 
the  French  territories, however,  there  are  mountjins, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
never  been  vifiied  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  counirv  the  heat  is  feliiom  difagreesblc  : 
the  trade- winds  by  day,  the  l.ind  breezes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  witli 
genile  dews,  refrefli  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  falubrir.'.is.  There  arc  two  wet  fc.ifons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  evtry  year  ;  and,  du- 
ring more  than  a  month  in  each  we:  feafon,  the  rain 
is  incefiant.  The  dry  feafons  commence  lix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  coniinuc  lix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  feafons  arc  more  wholcfome  than  the  dry, 
becaufe  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fca,  fielh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
ihe  dry  fcafou  it  ilaguatci,  and,  as  it  wafles,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  \cry  iinwholcfome  exhalations. 
BlolToms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  arc  to  be  found  upon 
■  be  fame  tree  in  every  part  vf  the  yc.tr.     The)  c  are 


fome  tine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re- 
main untouched  ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fuftcr  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  ol  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
arc  ot  a  reddilh  Lrown;  or  negroes  and  Europeans;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefc  in  various  combinations. 
1  he  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes;  more  or 
Icfs  enlightened  aud  poliflied,  as  they  arc  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  fctilement  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polyganjy,  and  have  no  divilion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  filh  ;  and  the  women  look 
alter  dcmeftic  concerns,  fpin,  weave  in  their  fafliion, 
andmanagcihe  planting  of  calLva  andmanive,iheonl/ 
things  w  hich  in  tliis  country  are  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives. Their  arms  arc  bows  and  arrows  ;  Iharp  poi- 
foneri  arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  which  they  ufc- 
in  hunting  ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  w>iod  called 
Jron-tvood.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofc  that 
are  flain  in  war  ;  and  fell  for  Haves  thofe  they  take 
prjfoners;  their  w.-irs  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
niih  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different 
tribes  go  naked.  On  particular  occafions  they  wear 
caps  of  feathers  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  part  but  that  which  diftinguilhes  the  fcx. 
They  are  cheerful,  humane,  and  friendly  ;  but  timid, 
except  wl;cn  lieated  by  liquor,  and  drukennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

'iheir  houfes  conlift  of  four  (lakes  fet  up  in  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbccs,  and  covered  with  tlie  large  leaves  called 
trceli:!.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  :  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
from  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a  few 
vell'cls  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a  riat  (lone  oa 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  flonc  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  calfava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatchet,  are  ^11  their  furniture  and  iitenlils  ; 
moft  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  a  looking-glafs 
framed  in  i>apcr,  and  a  comb. 

Their  poifoned  arrows  arc  made  of  fplintcrs  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  cactirio -,  they  are  about  12 
inches  long,  and  fomtwhnt  thicker  than  a  coarfcknit- 
ting  needle:  one  end  is  formed  into  a  lliarp  point; 
round  the  other  is  wound  f«m"e  cotton,  to  make  it  lit 
the  bore  of  the  reci.^  through  which  it  is  10  he  blown. 
They  will  blow  ilicfc  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolaie 
certainty  of  hitting  ihe  mark,  and  wiili  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  iinmediaie  death. 
Againll  this  poifon  1:0  antidote  is  known.  The  Indi- 
ans never  ufc  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but'i.T 
hunting  only,  and  chierfy  againft  the  inonkics  ;  the 
fkfh  of  an  ininul  thus  killed  may  be  fafrly  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  fwallowed  with  inipjiiity. 

GLTA^UIL,  a  town,  bay,  and  harbour  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the 
fame  name.     W.  I-ong.  76,  yj.  S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

GUIARA,  a  fca- port  town  of  bouth-Aiiicrica,  and 
on  I'lc  Caracca  ooaft-  Tiie  Englilh  .itiemjlcd  to 
take  it  in  i  y^pand  i  74  V.  but  they  were  repulfed  both 
times.     W.  Long.  66.  j.  N.  Lat.  to.  ;j. 

GLICCIARDINI  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  hillo- 
rian,  born  at  Florence  in  1483.  Kc  profclfed  the 
civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  Icve- 
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OuiccUt-  ral  embaffics.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  govfrniiieiu  ot 
Mo;'ea.i  aiiJ  Rci;j;io,  aiiJ  Clcmtnt  \'ll.  tli;.t  of  Uo- 
niajjiu  ami  BuK.giu.  OuicLiarJiui  was  alio  litutc- 
nam-gencral  of  the  pope's  army,  and  JillingiiillicJ 
biiiilclt  by  his  bravery  on  Icvcral  occalioiis;  but  I'aiil 
III.  haviuj;  taken  troui  him  the  government  of  Bo- 
logna, he  rciiied  to  Klorciicc,  \\herc  he  was  ntailc 
counfcllor  of  ft-'tc,  aiiu  was  of  great  fcrvicc  to  the 
houfe  of  Mcdicis.  lie  at  length  retired  into  the  coun- 
try to  wiite  tic  hillory  of  Italy,  which  he  conipoled 
in  Italian,  aiui  which  couiprcliends  wliat  palled  troin 
the  year  1494  to  1532.  This  hillory  is  greatly  cf- 
leenicd  ;  and  was  coiuini:cd  by  John  tJaplill  Adriani, 
his  friend.     He  died  in  I J40. 

GuiccJAEDiNi  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  conipofcd  a 
hillory  of  tlic  Low  Countries,  and  nitniuirsot  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  fVoni  1530101560.  He  wrote  with 
great  fpirit  againll  tlie  perfccuiionot  the  duke  D'Alva, 
for  which  iic  iniprifoncd  him.     Died  iu  1583. 

GUIDES,  i;i  military  language,  arc  ufually  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encanip- 
lucnt;  who  give  the  army  innlligence  concerning  the 
country,  the  roads  by  whicL  they  arc  to  march,  and 
the  prob.ible  route  of  ilic  cneiuy. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italijn  poet,  born 
at  Pavia  in  1650.  Ihving  a  delirc  to  fee  Rome,  he 
there  attracted  tiie  notice  of  qnteu  Chrillina  of  Swe- 
den, who  retained  him  a:  her  court ;  he  bcfide  obtain- 
ed a  conlidcrable  benefice  from  pope  Innocent  Xl. and 
a  penlion  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  Por  a  good  of- 
fice he  did  the  Hate  of  Milan  with  prince  Eugene,  he 
Was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  ilecurions  of  that 
town;  and  died  in  1  712.  Nature  had  been  kinder  to 
his  intellcds  than  to  his  e.xtcrior  form;  his  body  was 
I'mall  and  crooked,  his  head  was  large,  and  he  was 
blind  of  his  right  eye.  A  coUediuu  of  his  works  was 
publilhcd  at  Verona  in  1726. 

GL'IDO  Aketin See  Aretin. 

GuiDo  (Rcni),  an  illuArious  Italiin  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1595.  In  his  early  age  he  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Dennis  Calvert,  a  Plcmilh  maflcr  of  good  re- 
putation ;  but  afterwards  entered  himfclf  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Carraci.  Pic  lirll  imitated  Lndovico 
Carracci  ;  but  fixed  at  lafl  in  a  peculiar  llyle  of  his 
own,  that  fccurcd  him  the  applaufc  of  his  own  time 
and  the  admiration  of  pollcrity.  He  was  much  ho- 
houred,  and  lived  in  fplcndor  :  but  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  gaming  ruined  his  circimillances;  the  re- 
fleflion  of  which  brought  on  a  languilhing  diforaer, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642.  There  arefeveral 
defigns  of  this  great  mafter  in  print,  etched  by  him- 
lelf. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag  or  flandard  borne  by  the 
king's  life-guard;  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  andal- 
inoft  pointed  at  the  other,  and  Hit  or  divided  into  two. 
The  guidon  is  the  ciilign  or  Hag  of  a  troop  of  horfe- 
guards.  Sec  Guard- 
Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  office  who  bears  the  gui- 
dons. The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfc-guards  which 
the  enfign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of 
horfe  takes  place  next  below  th  c  cornet. 

Gn  I  DONS,  guidoncs,  or  fchola  guidonutn  was  a  com- 
pany of  pricfts  cflabliflied  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
JO  conduft  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jeruhlem,  to  vifu 
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the  holy  placet!  they  were  alfo  to  allift  them  in  cafe 
iluy  fell  lick,  and  to  pcilonn  the  lalf  oflicts  to  tuein 
ill  cafe  thry  died. 

GUItNtNK,  the  largell  province  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Saiutugne,  Angoiiniois,  and  Li- 
moiin  ;  on  the  call  by  Liiuolin,  Auvergiie,  and  Lan- 
gucdoc  ,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na- 
varre, and  Bc.irn  ;  and  on  the  weih  by  ihc  ccean.  It 
is  about  225  nilcs  in  length,  and  2co  in  breidth.  It 
ii  diviucd  into  the  U]>ptr  and  Lower.  The  U]>pcr 
comp.eheiKis^uerci,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,thc  terri- 
tory of  Coinniiiigcs,  and  the  county  of  bignrre.  The 
Lower  cuiitaiiii  b'ourdclois,  Pcrigord,  Agcnois,  Con- 
domois,  Bazadois,  the  Lender,  Proper  Gafcony,  and 
the  diltrii-t  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  arc,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Avciron,  and  the 
Lot.      Boiirdcaux  ii  the  ca|'iial  town. 

GLTLANDINA,  liie  NiCKAR  TREE  :  A  genus  of 
the  monygynia  order,  belonging  10  the  decandriaclais 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankingundcr 
the  33d  order,  Lot/itr.tai::-^.  The  calyx  is  nionoph)  1- 
lousaiid  falvcr-lhaped  ;  the  petals,  infertrd  into  the 
neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equaj.  Thefced-vellirl  a  le- 
gumcn. 

tpicL'i.  i.Thebonduc,  or  yellow  niekar.  2.  The 
bonducelbjor  gray  niekar.  Thtfe  are  climbing  plants, 
nativesot  the  Well- Indies,  w  here  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet :  the  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  llalks  ;  and  arc  conipofcd  of  five  con- 
cave yellow  petals.  They  are  fuccccded  by  pods 
about  three  inches  long  ana  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  llendcr  fi'incs,  opening  with  two  valves,  each 
inclofiiig  two  hard  feeds  about  the  lizc  of  childrcns 
marbles,  of  a  ycUowifli  colour.  3.  The  moringii,  or 
morunga  nicl.::r,  is  a  native  of  the  illaiid  of  Ceylon, 
and  foine  places  c\\  the  Malabar  coalt.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  howcrs  produced  iu 
loofe  bunches  from  the  lide  of  (he  branches,  and  coni- 
pofcd of  an  unequal  riunibtr  of  petals. 

Ctiltiin  and  \jj\i.  Thcfe  pl.ints  being  natives  of 
warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  flove  in  this  country.  They  are  propajjaied  by 
feeds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  firll  fort  ai  e  fo  hard,  that  un- 
lefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be- 
fore they  arc  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
the  pots  in  the  tan-bed  to  fofien  tluir  covers,  they 
will  remain  for  years  without  vcgct.iting. — The  roots 
of  the  third  fort  nrc  fcrap e  I  when  young,  and  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malab:ir  as  thofc  of 
hurfc-radilh  are  in  Europe.  The  wood  dyes  a  beaiui- 
ful  blue  colour.  It  is  the  itgnuni  nc'ihrUicuu,,  or  ncphril 
tic  wood,of  thcdil'penfatories  ;  ai.dis  brought  over  in 
large,  coinpad,  ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  of  a 
whitifli  or  pale  yellow  colour  on  theoutlide,  and  daric 
coloured  or  reddilh  within  ;  the  bark  is  ulually  reject- 
ed. This  wood  imparts  to  water  or  rcclificd  fpirit  a 
deep  tincture  ;  appciriiig,  when  placed  between  the 
eye  and  thelight,  of  a  golden  colour;  in  other  litua- 
tions  blue  :  pieces  of  another  wood  are  fomcliraes  mix- 
ed with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any  fmclL  and  very  lit- 
tle talle.  It  Hands  reconinunded  in  diiTiciiIiy  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  iht;  kidneys 
and  urinary  pall'ages  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar 
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advantage,  that  it  docs  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics, 
lieat  or  oifcnd  iht  jiarts.  Practitioners,  liow ever,  liavc 
not  fuunii  thtfc  viaucs  Warranted  by  experience. 

oUlLD,  (from  tlie  Saxon  ^«//(/<i;/,  to  "pay"),lig- 
nirtcs  a  (ratcrniiy  or  company,  bccaufe  every  one  was 
gtldare,  I.  t.  to  pay  Ibmetiiing  towards  tiic  cliargc 
anu  liipport  ot  the  company.  As  to  ihe  original  of 
thtfe  guilds  or  companies  :  It  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
fliouid  find  fiuctics  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit- 
ted :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confiding  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  alFociation;  and  become  bound 
for  each  other,  cither  to  produce  him  who  committed 
an  oifencc,  or  to  make  fatisfaciion  to  tlic  injured  par- 
ty :  that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  rai'ed  a 
fum  of  money  among  themfclves,  which  they  put  into 
a  C'mnion  llock  ;  and  when  one  of  their  pledges  liad 
committed  an  offencc,and  was  fled,  thcntheotlicr  nine 
made  fatibfailiun  out  of  ihis  llock,  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney according  to  the  oftencc.  Bccaufe  this  alfocialioii 
confifted  of  ten  families,  \\.Wi.%cz\\tA^diceiinary  :  ami 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  precife  time  when  thcfc  guilds  had  their  ori- 
gin in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  i  lince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal 
licence  was  granted  to  them  for  fuch  meetings.  It 
fcenis  to  have  been  about  the  clofc  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,fays  Anderfon, in  his  Hiftoryof  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70,  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
wercafterwards  ftyled  corporations,  came  tirftintoge- 
neral  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  his 
Firma  Burgi,  chap.  i.  \  9.  tliinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Sa-xon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably-brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  ; 
although  they  do  not  fecm  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous in  ihofe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufaiSlures  were  much  earlier  pro- 
pagated, and  where  poffibly  fuch  communities  were 
iirft  in  ufe.  Thefc  guilds  are  now  companies  joined 
together,  with  laws  and  orders  made  by  themfclves, 
by  the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  ftill 
ufed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  arc  freemen  of 
the  borough.     Sec  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  o{  guild,  who  is 
the  nest  magiftrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of 
controvcrfies  among  men  concerning  trade  ;  dilputcs 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  ligiits,  wa- 
ter-courfcs,  and  nuifances  ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
Lis  brethren  of  the  ^«/7i/ are  bound  to  attend  ;  ma- 
nages the  common  flock  of  the  ^«i/r/;  andamerces  and 
coUefls  fines. 

Guild,  Cild,  or  did,  is  alfo  ufed  among  anci- 
ent writers,  for  a  compenfatioa  or  mul^ft,  for  a  fault 
committed. 

Guild-//.?//,  or  Cild-Hall,  the  great  court  of  judi- 
cature for  tlie  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor's  court,  the  iheriff's  court,  the  court  of  hull- 
ings,  court  of  confcience,  court  of  common-council, 
chamberlain's  court,  &c.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fit 
upon  iiiji  prills,   &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Guldeford,  a  borough-town 
of  Surry,  liiuaied  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty  one  miles 
fouth-weft  of  London.     Near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls 
Vol.  VIII. 
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of  an  old  caAle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  limes 'GuiMford 
a  royal  villa,  where  many  of  the  kings  ufed  to  pafs  the  « 
fcfiivals.  Here  is  a  cerporation  confuting  of  a  mayor,  Cuini^a. 
recorder,  aldermen, 8cc.  which  fent  members  toparlia-  '' 
ment  ever  iince  parliament  had  a  being.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Chichcfter  and  Ponfmouth  lies 
through  this  town,  wliich  has  always  been  famous  for 
good  inns,  the  cleaned  of  linen,  and  oilier  excellent 
accomodations  ;  and  the  allizes  arc  often  held  here. 
Its  manufactory  formerly  was  cloth, of  wjiich  tliereare 
itill  fome  fmall  remains.  Here  is  a  fchool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  almllioufe  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300I.  aycar,  of  which  rool.  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fetting  the  poor  at  work, and  fhcother  200I. 
for  the  maintenance  of  amafter,  ij  brethren,  and  8 
fillers,  who  are  to  have  2s.  6d.  a-wcek.  There  arc, 
bcfidcs,  two  charity  fchools  for  50  boys  and  20  girls. 
There  were  three  cluirchcs  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  i  740.  There  is  a  fine  circu- 
lar courfe  for  horfc-matclics,  which  begin  when  die 
Newmarket  races  are  ended.  King  William  III.  found- 
ed a  plate  of  TOO  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  his  prcfence,  as  did 
once  king  George  I.  The  riverVVey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Sulfexaud  Haniplhire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off",  from  whence  it  is  brougjit  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  fcven  miles  diftance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  drcfTcd,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  very  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine'  i  ,viQ\s\itx  \.\i3.x\. 
the  road  itfclf,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenlive  pro- 
fpeifb,  viz.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  over  Baglhot-Heath, 
and  the  other  way  into  Sulfex,  and  almoft  to  the  South 
Down.  The  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Colvmbus. 

GUILLIM,  (John),of\Veiniextraaion,  was  born 
in  Herefordlliire,  about  the  year  ij6j.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  Brazcn-nofe  college,  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London  ;  and  was  made  rouge  croi.x  purfuivant,  in 
which  pod  he  died  in  1621.  He  publillied,  in  1610, 
a  celebrated  work,  iniitled  tht  Difplay  t,f  Heraldry, 
folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the 
fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A  treatifc 
of  honor  civil  and  viiiitury,   by  captain  John  Logo-au. 

GUINEA,  a  large  tra.;^  of  country  "lying  on  the 
wed  li.leofthc  coutincNt  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coad  three  or  four  thoufand  miles,  beginnimr  at  the 
riverSenegal,lituated  about  the  I7ih  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  nearcd  par  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North-America),  b'rom  that  river  to  the 
riverGambia,and  in  a  fouthcrl  courfe  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  co.ul  of  about  700  miles; 
being  (he  fame  tracl  for  which  Qiieen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed charters  to  the  fird  traders  to  that  coad.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a  turn  to  the 
eadward,  extending  that  courfe  about  1500  miles,  in- 
cluding thofe  f'  vcral  divifions  known  by  the  names  of 
the  Grain  C'jaJI,l]it  Ivory  CoaJI,lheC0lJCoaJ},ind  the 
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r!uin«.    Shve  Coaft,  wiih  the  large  kingdom  of  Be>ii>:.     V  rom 

■^ ilicnte  the  land  runs  loiuhward  along  liie  coaft  about 

1200  miles,  which  contains  the  kingdoms  ol  Congo 
and  Angela  ;  where  the  trade  »or  Haves  ends.  From 
which  to  the  louthenuoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cafe  ofCt^jJ  Hope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  Catircs 
and  Hottentots,  who  have  never  bccii  concerned  in 
the  making  or  felling  Haves. 

I.  Of  the  parts  which  arc  abovcmentioned,  the  firft 
is  that  fituated  on  the  great  river  Senegal,  which  is 
faidtobe  navigable  more  than  1000  miles,  and   is  by 
travellers  defcribcd  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Bruc,    principal  faftor  for  the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  16  years  in  that  country,  after 
defcribing   its  fruitfulnefs  and   plenty    near  the   fea, 
adds*,  "  The  farther  you  go  from  the  lea,  the  coun- 
try on  the  river  fecms  the  more  fruitful  and  well  im- 
proved, abounding  with  Indian  coin,  pulfc,  fruit,  &c. 
Here  are  vaft  meadows,  which  feed  large  herds  of 
great  and   fmall  cattle,  and  poultry  numerous  :  the 
villages  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  Ihow  the  country 
is  well  peopled."  The  fame  author,   in  the  account  of 
a  voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  about  300  milas  foulh  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  6co  miles  up   the  country,  fays, 
«'  that  he  was  furprized  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti- 
vated ;   fcarte   a  fpot  lay  unimproved  ;   the  low  lands 
divided  by  fmall  canals  were  all  fowed  with  rice,  &c. 
the  hii.'hcr  ground  planted  with   millet,  Indian  corn, 
and  pcTile  of  diti'ercnt  forts  ;   their   beef  excellent  ; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  oiher 
neccflarics  of  life."     Mr  Moor,  who  was  fcnt  from 
England  about  the  year  17?5,  i"  tl'C  fcryicc  of  the 
African  company,  and  relided   at  Jsmes  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  fadtories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  above  account  of  the  fruiifiil- 
ncfsofthe  country.     Captain  Smith,  who  was  fent  in 
the  year  i  726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  throughout  the  whole  coaft  of   Guinea, 
fay  if,  "  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
^  ^V'X'*'  fruitful ;  provilions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex- 
*'"'""'•        ceeding  cheap."     The  country  on  and  between  ihc 
r-  3i>  34-    ,^.j,3^„y£„,(.,],ioneil  rivers  is  large  and  extenlivc,  in- 
habited  principally  by    thofe   three    negroe    nations 
known  by  the  name  of  Julofs,  Fulu  and  Mamlhigoi. 
The  JalofspotJefs  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  Fulis 
principal  fctllcmcnt  is  on  both  lides  of  the  Senegal  : 
great  numbersof  thefe  people  are  aUo  mixed  wiih  ihe 
Mandingos,  which    lall  are    mofily   fettled  on    both 
tides  the  Gambia.     The  government  of  the  Jalofs  is 
reprefcnted   as  under  a  belter  regulation  than  can  be 
expefled  from  the  common   opinion  we  entertain  of 
the   negroes.      \Vc    are  told  in  Aftley's  Colledioii, 
"  That  the  king  has  under  him  feverxl  minifters  of 
ftate,  who  allift  him  in  the  excrcife  of  jufticc.     The 
grand  lerafois  thechief  jufticc  through  all  thcking's 
dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from   time   to   time  to 
hear  complainis  and  determine  coniroverlics.     The 
kin'^'s  tre.ifurer  cxercifcs  the  fame  employment,  and 
has  under  him  alkairs,   who  are  governors  of  towns 
or  villages.    That  the  kondi,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  chief  jufticc,  both  to  hear  caufts  and  in- 
fpetl  into  the  behLiviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giftratc  of  every  village  in  their  fcveral  diftrifts."  Vaf- 
coucclaSi  ail  author  uientioucdin  tiie  Coliciaon,  fays, 


"  the  ancienteft  arc  preferred  to  be  the  prince's  conn-       Ciiiuc 
fellori,  who  keep  always  aboui  his  perfon  ;   and  the  ^— i'"" 
nienof  molt  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges." 
The  Fulis  are  fctilcd  on  both  lides  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal :   iheir  country  which  is  very  fruitful  and  popn- 
lous,  extends  near  400  miles  from  eaft  to  well.    They 
are  generally  of  a  deep  tawney  complexion,  appearing 
to  bear  fome  affinity   to  the  Moors,  whofc  country 
they  join  on  the  iioith  :   they  are  good  farmers,  and 
make  great  harvclts  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  and 
breed  great  number?  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.      But  the 
moll  jiarticular  account  we   have  of  thefe   people  is 
from  Moore,  who  l>,ys*,  "  Some  of  thefe  Full  blacks,  •  'tiavth 
who  dwell  on  botli  lides  the  liver  Gambia,  are  in  lub-  into  Jijlant 
jeftion  to  the  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell,  ("•rt,  of 
having  been  probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  Af'^""'     • 
war  or  famine.     They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who  P'  '^ 
rule  with  much  moderaiion.    Few  of  them  will  drink 
brandy,  or  any  thing  ftrongcr  than  water  and  fugar, 
being  flrid  Mahomeians.    'J  lieirform  of  goverunient 
goes  on  eafy,  btcaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  (juict 
difpolition,and  fo  well  inftrucUd  in  what  is  right,  that 
a  man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none 
will  fupport  him  againll  the  chief.   In  thelc  countries 
the  natives  are  not  covetousof  land,  deliring  no  more 
than  what  tlicy  ufe  ;  and  as  liiey  do  not  plough  with 
hones  and  cattle,  they  can  ufe  but  very  little  ;  there- 
fore the  kings  arc  willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to 
live  in  their  country  and  cultivate  their  lands.    If  any 
of  their  people  are  known  to  be  made  (laves,  all  the 
Fulis  will  join  to  redeem  them  ;  they  alfo  fupport  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  smongft  thcmfclves;  and  as 
far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  fupply  the  ncceinties  of 
the  Mandingos,  great  numbers  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  in  famine."     The  author,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  fays,  "  They  were  rarely  angry,  and 
that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  one  another." 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men- 
tioned, "  to  be  the  moll  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  bclidcs  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfed 
over  all  ihcfc  countries  ;  being  the  moft  rigid  Maho- 
metans amongft  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than  the  otiier  negroes. 
The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  their  hands. 
Many  are  induftrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
grouud  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  ftock  of 
cattlef.  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,  j.  ^/j/,-, 
who  has  great  power  ;  for  moll  of  tliem  having  two  ColUit- 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  corn,  and  the  p.  196; 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  hibour  of  all 
the  people.  The  men  W'ork  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground  ;  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongft 
tlum  i  and  in  cafe  any  are  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
thcni.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  has  the 
firll  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs."  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  up 
therivcrScnegal,can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably; 
and  are  a  good  hofpitable  people,  wiio  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  "  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  pans,  their  women  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fuft'cringany  perfon  amongft  them,  buc 
fach  as  arc  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  llavts."  We 
are  told  from  Jobfon,  "  That  the  Mahometan  Ne- 
groes fay  their  prayers  thrice  a  day.     Each  village 
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Guinea,    has  a  prieft  who  calls  ihem  to  their  duty.     It  is  fur- 

— ** pri/.ing  (fays  the  author),  as  well  as  comnicudalilc,  to 

Itc  tiic  iiiodclly,  aticiuion,  and  reverence  they  obferve 
during  their  worlhip.  He  allccd  fomc  of  their  priclts 
the  purport  ot  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  their 
anfwcr  always  was,  "  that  they  adored  God  by  pro- 
flrating  iheinfclves  before  him  :  that  by  humbling 
thcnifelves,theyacknouledged  thcirowninlignificau- 
cy,  and  farther  inircated  liim  to  forgive  their  faults, 
and  to  grant  them  all  good  and  ncccli'ary  things,  as 
well  ds  deliverance  from  evil."  Jobfon  takes  notice 
of  fcveral  good  qualities  in  thefc  negro  priclts,  parti- 
cularly their  great  fobriety.  They  gain  ihcir  liveli- 
hood by  keeping  fchool  for  the  education  of  ihc  chil- 
dren. The  boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They 
not  only  teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country, 
teaching  and  inltruaing,  for  which  the  whole  couii- 
try  is  open  to  thcni  ;  and  they  have  a  free  courfe 
through  all  places,  though  the  kings  inay  be  at  war 
witii  one  auother. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  praflife  feveral 
trades,  asfmiihs,  potters,  fadlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
fmiths  particularly  work  neatly  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets,  reaping  hooks,  fpades,  and 
fiiares  to  cut  iron,  &c.  Their  potters  make  ncji  to- 
bacco pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  auihors 
fay  that  weaving  is  their  principal  trade  :  this  is  done 
by  the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  line 
cotton  clsth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore 
fays,  the  J.ilofs  panicularly  make  great  quantities  of 
the  cotton  cloth  ;  their  pieces  arc  generally  27  yards 
long,  and  about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being 
very  narrow  ;  thefc  they  few  neatly  together,  lb  as 
to  fiipply  the  ufe  of  broad  cloth. 

It  was  in  thefc  parts  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanfon, 
correfpondcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1749  '°  ^^^  X^*'' 
1753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal, 
^  fiyagfie  he  faysj,  "  it  is  to  them  that  they  are  partly  iuJcbt- 
Sm«f<7/,  &o,  cd  for  the  fertility  of  their  lands  ;  which  is  fo  great, 
!>•  308.  that,  witlj  little  labour  and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor 
grain  but  grows  in  great  plenty." 

Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  "  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ;  it  produces  fpontaneonf- 
ly,  and  almofl  without  cultivation,  all  the  necellarics 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Everything 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind." 
One  thing  which  always  furprized  him,  was  the  pro- 
digious rapidity  with  which  the  lap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fullain  in  that  country  ; 
"  And  I  vk-as  never  (fays  he)  more  allonilhcd,  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locuilshad  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
didnotfeem  to  me  to  have  futfercd  much."  "  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  filh  fcafon  ;  you 
might  fee  them  in  flioals  approaching  towards  laud. 
Soineof  thofe  llioalswcrc  50  fathoms  fquarc,  and  the 
fifll  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up- 
on one  ;.nothtr,  without  being  able  to  fwini.  As  foon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a  halkct  in  one  hand, 
and  Iwim  with  the  other.     They  need  only  to  plunge 
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and  to  lift  up  their  baflcet,  and  they  are  furc  to  return    Guinea 

loaded  with  hlh."    Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the   " — 

country,  and  of  the  difpoliiion  of  the  people,  he  fjys, 
"  which  way  foevcr  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  this  plea- 
fant  fpot,  1  beheld  a  perfcdl  image  of  pure  natire  ; 
an  agreeable  folitude,  bounded  on  everjr  tide  by  charm- 
ing landfcapcs  ;  the  rural  fituation  of  cottages  in  the 
niidd  of  trees  ;  the  cafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  Hiade  of  their  fprcading  foilage  , 
the  (implicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners  ;  the  whole 
revived  in  my  nund  the  idea  of  our  lirll  parents,  and  I 
feemcd  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  ftate. 
They  arc,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  fo- 
ciiblc,  and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  willt 
this  my  tirft  reception  j  it  convinced  me,  that  there 
ought  to  be  aconliderable  abatement  made  in  the  ac- 
counts I  had  read  and  heard  every  where  of  thcfavage 
character  of  (he  Africans.  1  obfervcd,  both  in  the 
negroes  and  Moors  great  humanity  and  fociablcncfs, 
which  gave  me  llrong  hopes  that  1  (liould  bevcry  fafe 
amonglt  them,  and  meet  with  the  fuccefs  I  dclired  in 
my  inquiries  after  the  curioiities  of  the  country."  He 
was  agreeably  amufed  with  the  converfaiion  of  the 
negroes,  their  fables,  dialogues,  and  witty  flories  with 
which  they  entertain  each  other  alternately,  accord- 
ing to  their  cuflom.  Speaking  of  the  remarks  which 
the  natives  made  to  him  with  relation  tu  the  flars  and 
planets,  he  fays,  "  it  is  amazing,  that  fuch  a  rude  and 
illiterate  people  (liould  reafon  fo  pertinently  in  regard 
to  thofe  heavenly  bodies  ;  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  that  with  proper  inflrumcnts,  and  a  good  will, 
they  would  become  excellent  allronomers." 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Crahi  and  loory  Coafl,  extends  about  joo  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  in  general  fertile,  producing  abund- 
ance ot  rice  and  roots  ,  indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with- 
out cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  nianufaftured  ;  they  have  lilh  in  plenty  ; 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe  ;  and  their  trees  are  load- 
ed with  fruit.  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coafl.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  he  greatly 
augmented  by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendlhipof 
the  natives.  Thefc  are  reprefented  by  fomc  writers 
as  a  rude,  treacherous  people  ;  whilll  feveral  other 
authors  of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  charat^ler, 
defcribing  them  as  I'enfible,  courteous,  and  the  fairefl 
traders  on  thecoailof  Guinea.  In  the  Ccdlcclioii,  they 
are  faid  f  tobe  avcrfe  to  drinking  to  excels,  and  fuch  t  Vol.  ii. 
as  do  are  feverely  punilhed  by  the  king's  order.  On  p.  j6o. 
inquiry  why  there  is  fuch  a  difagrcemeiit  in  the  cha- 
ader  given  of  tliefe  people,  it  appears,  that  tho*  they 
arc  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  llrangers,  with 
wiiom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent  in- 
juries done  them  by  Kuropeans  have  occalloned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  Ihy  :  the  fame  caufc  has  been  the 
occalion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes  gi- 
ven to  innocent  llrangers,  who  have  attrtnpted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  fcitlc- 
men'  oiuhispart  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
lignalsfrom  the  lhips,on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
natives  nfually  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing their  gold  daft,  ivory, Scwhi'-h  h.is  givenoppor- 
tui'ity  to  fomc  viUanous  Europe  ins  to  carry  them  ofF 
with  their  effects,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran- 
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foni  is  paiJ.  It  is  noted  by  fomc,  that  fincc  the  Euro, 
pcan  voyagers  have  carricJ  away  fcvcral  o(  thelc  pco- 
|>;r,  thtir  millnirt  is  lo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  thciii  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 
"  As  wc  pall  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be- 
fore a  town,  and  nrcd  a  gun  for  the  nulivcs  to  come 
off;  bHt  no  foul  came  near  lis  :  at  length  we  learnt  by 
fomc  fliipsthat  were  trading  down  the  coall,  that  the 
natives  came  fcldom  on  board  an  Englifli  ihip,  for  fear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off':  yet  at  lall  lomc  ven- 
tured on  board  ;  but  if  ihcfe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  iininediatcly  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  beft  of  ihcir  way  home.  They  had  then  in 
their  poirelFion  one  Benjamin  Crofs,  the  mate  of  an 
Englifli  vcflt-l,  who  was  detained  by  them  toniakcrc- 
prifals  for  fomc  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  by  fomc  Englilh  velTel."  In  the  Collec- 
tion we  are  told,  "  This  villanous  cuflomis  too  often 
pradifed,  chiefly  by  the  Briilul  and  Liverpool  fliips, 
and  is  a  great  dciriment  to  the  llave  trade  on  the  wind- 
ward coall."  John  Snock,  mentioned  in  Bofnian  '\_, 
when  on  the  coall,  wrote,  "  We  caft  anchor,  but  not 
one  negro  coming  onboard,!  went  on  fliore  ;  and  after 
having  (laid  a  while  on  the  flrand,  fome  negroes  came 
to  me  ;  and  being  Jclirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I  was  anfwcred,  that  about 
two  montlis  before,  the  Englilli  had  been  therewith 
two  large  vcllels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  dc- 
ftroyed  all  their  canoes,  plundered  tiicir  houfes,  and 
carried  oil"  fome  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  re- 
mainder tied  to  the  inland  country,  where  moll  of 
them  were  at  that  time  ;  fo  that  there  being  not  much 
to  be  done  by  us,  u  e  were  obliged  to  return  on  board. 
When  I  inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  coun- 
tries, they  told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with 
them;  but  if  any  ditference  happened,  they  chofe  ra- 
ther to  end  the  difpute  amicably  than  to  come  to 
arms.f "  He  found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good  na- 
tured.  Speaking  of  the  king  of  Rio  Scflro,  lower  down 
the  coall,  he  lays,  "  He  was  a  very  agreeable,  oblig- 
ing man  ;  and  all  his  f.ibjeds  are  civil,  as  well  as  very 
laborious  in  agriculture  and  the  purfuits  of  trade." 
Marchais  J  fays,  "That  though  the  country  is  very 
populous,  yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals) 
are  fold  for  Haves."  Valliant  never  heard  of  any  fet- 
llcment  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
Guinea  ;  and  Smith  remarks^,  "That  thcfe  coalls, 
whicii  are  divided  into  Icveral  little  kingt'ouis,  and 
have  fcldom  any  wars,  is  ihe  reafon  the  Have  trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft, 
where  the  Europeans  have  fcveral  forts  and  fafto- 
ries."  A  plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfc 
with  the  Europeans,  ^nd  ihcir  fettlcmeius  on  the  coall 
which  gives  life  to  the  llave  trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  arc  thofe  called 
the  Colli  Cnali  3.ni\\\(i  Slave  Ccaft  ;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coaft  may  be  about  jco  miles.  And  as  the 
policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefe  two  king- 
doms of  Guinea  are  much  ihe  fame,  they  fliall  be  de- 
fcribed  toj^cther. 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greateft  ntmberof 
forts  and  factories  ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne- 
gro factors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above  700  miles  back 
inihc  inland  country ;  whereby  great  numbers  of  llavc» 


are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arifc     Cuine 

amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Europe-   ' •^~ 

ans,  as  thofe  brought  IVoih  the  back  country.  Here 
we  lind  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the  European 
manners  and  trade  ,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  much  more 
inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  allill  the  European  tra- 
ders in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  number  of 
vellcls  which  come  yearly  on  thole  coafts  for  Haves. 
This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiftorians  to  be  in 
general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  ;  pro- 
ducing (according  to  the  ditference  of  the  foil)  vaft 
quaniitics  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit  and 
roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fiQl  in  great  abundance, 
with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bofman,  principal 
factor  for  the  Dutch  at  D'Elmina,  fpeaking  of  the 
country  of  Axim,  which  islituated  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  "  The  Negro  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  induftri- 
oudy  employed  either  in  trade,  tidiing,  or  agriculture  ; 
but  chieliy  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  tranfported  hence  • 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft  :  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu,  re- 
turning full  fraught  with  millet, jamnis,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil."  The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  "  This  country,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft, abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  ;  its  valleys, betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extcniive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind."  He  adds,  "  In  fliort, 
it  is  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentifula  crop 
as  they  can  willi,  with  great  quantities  of  palm  wine 
and  oil,  belides  being  well  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wild  beafts  ;  but  that  thelaft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a  miferable  condition,  and  ftripped  it 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants."  The  adjoining  country 
of  Eetu,  he  f  lys,  "  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po- 
pulous, that  it  ilruck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  ;  there  dues  not  remaia 
inhabitants fuflicient  to  till  the  country,  thoagh  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  pleafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  defcribed  ;  frequently  (fays 
our  author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
war,  I  have  fecn  it  abound  with  line  well  built  and  po- 
pulous towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  corn,  cattle,  palm  wine, and  oil.  The  inhabitants  all 
a])plying  themfelvcs  without  any  dillinftion  toagricul- 
ture;  fome  low  corn, others  prefsoil, and  draw  winefrom 
palm  trees,  with  both  which  it  is  plentifully  ftored." 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before- 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  ;    and  adds,   "the 
country  about  D'Elinina  and  Cape  Coaft,  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodncfs,  but  more  populous  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees, fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with- 
in the  torrid  zone."    Barbot  alfo  remarks*,  with  re-  •  Bariot't\ 
fpeft  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adorn,    "  That  the  Dtfirijitiom 
foil  is  very  good  and   fruitful  in  corn  and  other  pro-  of  Guinea^ 
duce  J  which  it  affords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  belides  whit  P-  'i4. 
ferves  for   their  own  ufe,   they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fale :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
cattle^  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  abundantly 
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ftored  with  fifli;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fup- 
'  port  of  life,  and  to  malce  it  caiy."  In  the  Collection 
it  is  faid  "  That  the  iiiUnd  people  on  that  part  of  the 
coart  employ  theinfclvcs  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  fap- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wiuc  ;  the 
country  producing  fuch  valt  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported,  as  well  by  £uro- 
pcans  as  blacks  rcforiing  thither  from  other  parts." 
Thefe  inland  people  are  laid  to  live  in  great  union  and 
fricndlliip,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil,  and 
tradable  ;  not  apt  to  filed  human  blood,  except  when 
much  provoked  ;  and  ready  to  aifUl  one  another. 
In  the  CoUeclion  it  is  faid,  "  That  the  filhing  buli- 
liefs  is  cfleemed  on  the  Gold  Coafl  next  to  trading; 
that  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greatell  num- 
ber of  thefe  arc  at  Kommendo,  Mina,  and  Korman- 
tin  ;  from  each  of  which  places,  there  go  out  every 
morning  (Tuefday  excepted,  which  is  tjie  Ketilll  day, 
or  day  of  reft)  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eigiit  hundred 
canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  Ipread  them- 
felvci  two  leagues  at  fea,  each  filhcrman  carrying  in 
his  canoe  a  fword,  with  bread,  water,  and  alittle  lire 
on  a  large  Hone  to  roall  tifii.  Thus  they  labour  till 
noon,  when  the  fea  breeze  blowing  frelh,  they  return 
on  the  (hore,  generally  laden  with  fifli  ;  a  quantity  ef 
which  the  inland  inhabitants  come  down  tobiiy,which 
they  fell  again  at  the  country  markets." 

Smith  fays,  "  The  country  about  .Acra,  where  the 
Englilh  and  Dutch  have  each  a  ]lrong  fort,  is  very  de- 
lightful, and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  (Iran- 
gcrs."  He  adds,  "  That  this  place  fcldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country,  ef- 
pecially  for  llaves,  whereof  fcveral  are  fuppofcd  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  amongfla  parcel  of 
other  fiaves  :  The  Malayan  people  are  generally  na- 
tives of  Malacca,  in  the  Eall-Indies,  lituated  fcveral 
thoufand  miles  from  the  Gold  Coaft."  They  differ 
very  much  from  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  with  long  black  hair. 

Moft  parts  of  the  (lave  coafls  are  reprefentcd  as  e- 
qnally  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  gold  coaft.  The 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree,  "That  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The 
great  number  and  Vdriey  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  fliady 
trees, which  feem  planted  in  groves;  the  verdant  fields 
every  where  cultivated,  and  no  otherwifc  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fomc  places  a  fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  moft  delightful  profpcd;  the  whole  toun- 
try  being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almoft  imperceptible  afcent 
for  the  fpace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farlheryou  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po- 
pulous the  country  appears. That  the  natives  were  kind 
and  oWiging,andfoinduftrious, that  noplace  which  was 
thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted,  even  within 
the  hedges  which  indole  their  villages.  And  that 
the  next  Jay  after  they  had  reaped, they  fowed  again." 

Snclgrave  alfo  fays,  "  The  country  appears  full  of 
towns  and  villages  ;  and  being  a  rich  foil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden."  IntkeCol- 
lefkion,  the  hufbandry  of  the  negroes  is  defcribcd  to 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  "  The  rainy  fea- 


fon  approaching,    they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods,    Guin-a. 

to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  fowing;  and  as  here  is  no  >'~~ 

property  in  ground,  the  king's  licence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  firft  clear  the  ground 
from  bulhesand  weeds,  which  they  burn.  The  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a  foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  reft  of  their 
neighbours  have  dil'pofcd  their  ground  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  then  confult  about  fowing,  and  for 
that  end  allemble  at  the  king's  court  the  next  fetilh 
day.  The  king's  grain  mull  be  fown  firft.  They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  fc- 
conJ  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.  Whillt  "  the  king 
or  governor's  1  tnd  is  fowing,  he  fends  out  wine  and 
ficlli,  ready  drell'ed,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers. 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fow  the  ground  al- 
lotted for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king's,  by  whom  they  are  alio  fcafted  ;  and  lo  con- 
tinue to  work  in  a  body  for  the  public  benefit  till  every 
man's  ground  is  tilled  and  lowed.  None  but  the 
kings,  and  a  few  great  men,  are  exempted  from  this 
labour.  Their  grain  foon  fproutsoulof  the  ground. 
When  it  is  about  a  man's  height,  and  begins  to 
ear,  they  raife  a  wooden  houfc  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  covered  with  ftraw,  in  which  they  fct  their 
children  to  watch  their  corn,  and  fright  away  the 
birds." 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  (jomiBcndation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Whi- 
dah. This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  "The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  moft  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  cacli  other.  The  inferior  pay  the  utmoft 
deference  and  refpecl  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hulbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  All 
here  are  naturally  indullrious,  and  find  conftant  em- 
ployment ;  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
fpinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  men,  whofe  chief 
talent  lies  in  huftjandry,  are  unacquainted  with  arms; 
otherwife,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  defence  againft  the  king  of  Dahonif, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Collection,  there  are,  throughoit  the  gold 
coaft,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnifiied  with 
provilions  and  merchandife,  held  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fupply  not  only  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  European  lliips.  The  negro  wo- 
men are  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex- 
tremely induftrious  ;  for  they  will  repair  daily  to  mar- 
ket from  a  coi:fulerable  diftance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wares, 
they  buy  filh  and  other  necclTitrics,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a  weekly  one  in  the  province 
of.Apologua,  which  isfo  reforted  to,  that  there  arc 
ufually  5  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  arc  fo 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  any  diforder 
happens  ;  each  fpecics  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a  fcparate  place  allotted  them  by  thcmfclves. 
The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
nuift  be  without  nolle  or  fraud.  Tokcepordcr,  the 
king  appoints  a  judge  ;  who,  with  four  officers  well 
armed,  infpecl  the  markets,  hears  all  complaints,  and 
in  a  fummary  way  decides  all  ditierences ;  he  has 
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power  to  fc"ue,  and  fell  as  (laves,  all  who  arc  catch- 
'cd  ill  Heeling  or  ililliirhing  the  peace.  In  thefc  mar 
kets  are  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  (lieep, 
goats,  and  fowls  of  allkinds  ;  European  cloths,  linen 
and  woollen  ;  printed  calicoes,  filk,  grocery  ware, 
china,  gold-diilt,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  in  a  word,  nio(t 
forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
Africa  and  Alia.  1  hey  have  other  markets,  rclVm- 
bling  our  fairs  once  or  twice  aycar,  towhicli  all  the 
country  repair  ;  for  they  take  care  to  order  the  day  fo 
in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other." 

With  rcfpc't  to  government,  Smith  fays,  *  "  that 
the  gold  coall  and  llave  coall  arc  liividcd  into  ditic- 
rcnt  dillriv.'ls,  foinc  of  which  are  governed  by  tlicir 
chiefs  or  kings  :  the  others,  being  more  of  the  na- 
ture ofa  commonwealth,  arc  governed  by  fomc  of 
the  princip^il  men,  called  Cahceros ;  wko,  Bofmau 
fays,  are  properly  denominated  Ltviljathcn,  w  liofc  pro- 
vince is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil- 
lage, and  to  appcafe  tumults."  But  this  order  of  go- 
vernment has  been  much  broken  fincc  the  comin/_  of 
the  Europeans.  Both  Bofman  and  Burbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  fcvcrcly  punilhcd  on  the 
coaft,  frequcnily  by  death  j  and  robbery  by  a  fine  pro- 
portionable 10  the  goods  llolcn. 

The  income  of  ((Jiiie  of  the  kings  is  large.  Bofman 
fays,  "  that  the  king  of  Whidah's  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  fold  are  conliJerablc  ;  he,  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  nuirket,  or  iniporied 
into  the  country."  Both  the  abovemcntioncd  authors 
fay,  the  tax  on  llavcs  lljippcd  off  in  this  king's  domi- 
nions, in  fome  years,  amounts  to  near  L.  20,000. 

Bofman  tells  us,  the  Whdah  negroes  have  a  faint 
idea  of  a  true  God,  afcribing  to  him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omniprcfencc  :  but  God,  they 
fay,  is  too  high  to  conJefcend  to  think  of  mankind  ; 
wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
thofc  inferior  deities  which  they  worlliip."  Some  au- 
thors fay,  the  wifeft  of  thefc  negroes  are  fcnlible  of 
their  miflake  in  this  opinion  ;  but  dare  not  forfake 
their  own  religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  riling  and 
killing  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays, 
"  that  all  the  natives  of  this  coaft  believed  there  isone 
true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  ail  things  ;  that 
they  have  fome  apprehenlion  ofa  future  (late  ;  and 
that  almoft  every  village  has  a  grove,  or  public  place 
ofworlhip,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  o.'i  a 
fet  day,  refort  to  make  their  offerings." 

In  the  Collciition  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  "  that  however  poor  they 
may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongll  them  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  ihtir 
chief  men,  whofc  province  it  is  totakecare  of  thcw  el- 
fare  of  the  city  or  village,  it  being  part  of  their  of- 
fice to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour;  fume  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith's  bel- 
lows, others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  lor 
their  mats,  and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.  Tiic 
young  men  are  lifted  to  fervc  as  foldiers,  fo  that  they 
fuffcr  no  common  beggar."  Bofman  afcribes  a  fur- 
ther leafon  for  this  good  order*,  viz.  "that  when  a 
ncgrn  finds  he  cannot  fuhlift,  he  binds  himfclf  for  a 
certain  lum  of  money,  and  the  maftcr  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  necelfarics;  that  the  ma- 


ftcr fets  hiin  a  fort  of  talk,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft 
llavifti,  being  chieriy  to  defend  his  maftcr  on  occa- 
fions,  or  in  lowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 
pleafes." 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  ofW'hid.ih  are  fevera4 
fmall  governments,  as  Coto,  great  and  fmall  Popo, 
Ardrali,  &c.  all  lituated  on  the  ftavc  coaft,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  ilaves  is  carried  on.  Thefe  arcguvcrii- 
ed  by  their  rcfpeclive  kings,  and  follow  much  the  fame 
cuftonis  wiih  thofc  of  Whidah, except  that  their  prin- 
cipal living  is  on  plunder  and  the  llave  trade. 

4.  Nc,\t  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is   the  king-- 
doiu  of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 
170  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fjireads  fofar  inland  as  to  be 
efteemed  the   molt  potent  kingdom    in  Guinea.     By 
accounts,  tlie  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
meafurclike  thole  before  dcl'cribed,  and  the  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a  reafonablc  good-natured   people. 
Anus  fayj*,  "  tjuy  arc  a  lincerc,  inoffcnlive  people,  .  Caiua. 
and  do  no  iiijufticc  cither  to  one  anotlieror   to  ftran-  vul.  iii. 
gers."  Smith  confirms  ihis  account,  and  fays,  "  that  p.  »!18. 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  When  the  Europeans 

make  them  prcfents,  which  intheircoming  thitherto 
trade  iliey  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  them 
doubly."  Bofman  tells  us,  "  that  his  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  who  were  often  ol)ligcd  to  truft  thein  till 
tlicy  retiirned  the  next  year,  were  lure  to  be  honeftly 
paid  their  whole  debts." 

There  is  in  Benin  a  conliderable  order  in  govern- 
ment ;   theft,  murder,  and    adultery,    being  fevcrely 
punillied.     Smith  fays,   "  their  towns  are    governed 
by  officers  appointed  by   the  king,  who  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cafes,  and  to  rjife   the  public  taxes; 
but  in  criminal  cafes,  they   muft   fend    to  the  king's 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town   of  Oetio   or  Great 
Benin.     This  town,  which  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  about  60   miles    from    the   fea."     Barbot 
tells  us,  "  that  it  contains  50  ftrecrs,  20  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  one  gate  to  another;  that  the  gates  arc 
guarded  by  foldiers  ;  that  in  thefc  ftrccts  markets  are 
held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many  forts 
of  European  goods.  This  large  town  is  divided  into  fe- 
vcral  wards  or  diftriifls,  each  governed  by  its  refpec- 
tivc  king  ofa  ftreet,  as  they  call  them,  to  adminiiler 
juftice,   and    to  keep  good  order.     The   inhabitants 
arc  very  civil  and  good  natured,  condefcendingto  w  hat 
the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way."    The 
fame  author  confirms  what  has  been  faid  by  others  of 
their  juftice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and  adds, 
"  that  they,  above  all  other    Giiincans,  arc  very   ho- 
neft  and  juft  in  their  dealings  ;  and  they  have  fuchan 
averllon  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 
punilhcd  with  death."     We  arc  told  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, "  that  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occalioa 
to  maintain  an  army  of   100,000  men  ;   but  that,    for 
the  moll  part,  he  does  nut  keep  50,000.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Benin. 

5.  The  lall  divillon  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves 
arc  imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Csz/^ij  and  /ingo- 
iit :  ihcfe  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  with 
the  intermediate  land  about  1200  miles  on  the  coaft. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  of  both  thefe  kingdoms 
profcfs  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  was  long  lincc 
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CaiBca.    introduced  by  thcPortiigucfc,  who  made  early  fctile- 

"->' '  iiients  in  that  country.     Sec  CaNGO  and  Angola. 

In  the  CollciSliou  it  is  laid,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  foil  is  in  general  t'niitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  Iruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plrnty.  Tue  natives  are  generally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difcovcr  a  good  undcrllandiug, 
and  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  to  flrangers,  being  of 
a  mild  convcrfation,  affable,  and  eafily  overcome  svith 
rcafon.  In  the  government  of  Congo,  the  king  ap- 
points ajud;;e  in  every  particular  divilion,to  hear  and 
determine  difputes  and  civil  caufes;  the  judges  im- 
prifon  and  rcleafe,  or  impofe  tines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  cudom  ;  but  ill  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  cViminal 
caufes  are  brougiit,  in  which  he  giveth  fcntejice  ;  but 
feldom  condcmncth  to  death.  The  town  of  Lcango 
Hands  in  the  midll  of  four  lordihips,  which  abound  in 
corn,  fruits,  Stc.  Here  they  make  great  quantities  of 
cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  line  and  curious  ;  the  in- 
habitants are  feldom  idle  ;  they  even  make  neeJle-work 
caps  as  ihey  walk  in  the  flrects.  The  (lave  trade  is 
here  principally  managed  by  tiie  I'onugucfe,  who  car- 
ry it  far  up  into  the  iuhnd  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
fend  off  from  thefe  parts  i  j,ooo  llaves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  tenth  dtgreeoffouth  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  (lives. 

As  all  thefe  countries  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  excelfively  hot,efpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  March  ;  which,  with  tlie  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  flinkiug,  lulphu- 
reous  mills,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  Hat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpc- 
cially  to  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affcfted  with  the  unwholcfoineair.  According  to  Bar- 
bot,  they  keep  mucii  within  doors  in  tempelluous 
times;  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  fkins 
being  fupplcd  and  pores  clofed  by  daily  anointing 
with  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
preflion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  and  arc  able  to  procure  to  them- 
ielves  a  comfortable  fublillence,  with  much  lefs  care  and 
toil  th.in  is  necelTary  in  our  more  northern  climate  ; 
which  lart  advantage  arifcs  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  laud  is  regularly  moiflcned  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile,  and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frelh  fupply  of  food  :  Few  clothes  are  reciuilite,  and 
little  art  neceflaryin  inaking  them,  oriu  thecondruc- 
tion  of  their  houfes,  which  are  very  limple,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempeftuous  fea- 
fons  and  wild  bcifts  ;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
mattsfcrvc  for  their  beds.  The  other  I'urniturc,  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ;  the  moveables  of  the  greateft  among 
them  only  amounting  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  fomc 
wooden  utenfils,  and  gourds  or  calabalhes  ;  from  thefe 
laft,  which  grow  almofl  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  ;hcy  afford  an  agreeable  Ihade,  they  arc  abun- 
dantly flocked  with  good  clean  veflcls  for  moll  houfc- 
hold  ufcs,  being  of  diSercnt  fizes,  from  half  a  pint  to 
feveral  gallons. 
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The  diftempcrs  the  Europeans  are    fubjefl  to  on    Cuine*. 

this  coall,  arc  fevers,   tiuxes,  and  colics,  which  arc  ' •^—' 

occa(ion«d  by  indiflerent  water  and  bad  air  ;  their 
fcttlcments  lying  near  the  coafl,  where  the  fogs  and 
fteams  ariliiig  from  the  ooze  and  falt-marflics,  and  ihc 
flinkiug  (ilh  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The  mofl 
temperate  men  find  it  difficult  t j  prtferve  their  health ; 
but  a  great  many  haflen  their  death  by  their  intempe- 
rance, or  negligence,  expofing  themfclves  to  the  cold 
air  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  fuddeii 
change,  irom  one  cxtreuic  to  the  other,  has  often  ve- 
ry bad  efl'tds  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  mofl  remarkable  are 
thole  ot  Sierra  Lcona.  The  principal  capes  are  thofc 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ana's,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Threc-Poins,  Cape 
Eormofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 
Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  Tl.c  chief  bays  are  the 
Cyprian  or  Cintra  Bay,  and  tl;e  Bite  of  Guinea.  Of 
the  rivers,  the  mofl  conlidcrablc  are  thofc  of  Coanzo 
and  Ambriii,  the  Zaara,  the  Luiidc,  the  Cameron, 
the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and  the 
Sherbro.  All  tlitfe  run  from  tad  to  wed  (except  the 
Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth),  and  fall  in- 
to the  Atlantic. 

Bclidcs  gold,  irory,  and  Haves,  Guinea  affords  in- 
digo, wax,  gum-fcnega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  mod  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hiftory  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  fituated  on  and  the  Guinea 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  trade, 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  auihors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  The  tird  wrote  in 
Arabic  about  the  1 2th  century.  His  werks,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tranllatcd 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Paris  uiuler  the  patronage 
of  the  famous  ThuanuschanccUor  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Ciographica  Nubicnfn,  containing  an  account 
of  all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
The  other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a  Moor  born  at 
Granada  in  Spain, before  the  Moors  were  totally  expel- 
led from  that  kingdom.  He  relided  in  Africa  ;  but  be- 
ing on  a  voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by 
foine  Italian  corfairs,  who  tinding  him  poifeffed  of  fe- 
veral Arabian  books,  befideshisown  manufcripts, ap- 
prehended him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  ar.d  as  fuch 
prcfented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
hiin,  he  embraced  the  Romilh  religion,  and  his  de- 
fcription  of  .Africa  was  publiihed  in  Italian.  From 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  crolFing  the  fandy  defarts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui- 
nea, found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
no  regular  government,  and  deditute  of  that  know- 
ledge the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con- 
tcut  and  peace.  The  fird  author  particularly  remarks, 
"  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfclves  in  tendingtheir  herds,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  ground."  J.  Leo  fays,  p.  65.  "That 
they  lived  in  eommoa,  having  no  property  in  land,  wo 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  fupported  themfclves  in 
an  equal  date,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  aflbrdtd  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey. 

They 
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GiiiMca.    That  ambiuon  or  avarice  ncverdrove  them  into  lorcign 

" countries  to  fubduc  or  cheat  their  neighbours.     1  luis 

ihcy  lived  without  loil  or  lui'crliu.iics."  "  1  he  an- 
cient inhabitants  otMorocco.  who  wore  coats  ol  mail, 
and  ufcd  Iwards  and  fpears  liiadcd  with  iron,  coming 
amongll  thcfc  harmlelsand  naked  i^eoi-le,  foonbrougnt     __ 

them  iinJer  lubjection,  and  divided  that  part  olOuiata     atD'tlniinaou  that  coall,lrom  whence  ihty  loon  open- 

'       ■'        '  ■-  ■ —  -■     cd  a  trade  lor  llavcs  with  the  inland  parts  oi  Guine*. 

Fromihc  t'orcgoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that 

the  practice  of  making  llaves  of"  the  negroes  owes  its 
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fled,   (o  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof  Guine: 

only  lour  could  be  taken,  the  rell  being  killed  ,  as  alfo 
«nt  ot  ihc  I'ortugiiele."  Many  more  captures  of  this 
kind  on  the  coalt  of  li.irt.ary  and  Guinea  arc  recorded 
to  have  been  made  in  iholc  early  times  ly  the  I'ortu- 
guele ;  who,  in  tlic  year  1481,  erected  ihe.r  nrll  fort 


which  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  1  5 
pans;  thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  (he  negroes. 


over  which  the  Moors  prclidcd,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  negroes.  Thcfe  Moors  taught  the  negroes, 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  01  life  ;  particularly 
the  nfc  of  iron,  before  unknown  10  them.  About 
ihd  14th  century,  a  native  negro,  called  heli  Jjlhin, 
expelled  the  Moorilh  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ne- 
groes threw  ott  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  nigro  nialter.  iicli  llcliia 
Jiinilelf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  lorcign 
wars,  and  cllablithedhimiclf  in  power  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country."  Since  Leo's  time,  the  Luro- 
peans  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  ihofc  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  beca  ne  of  this  grea' 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  again  refumcd  many  of  their  an- 
cient cuftoms  ;  for  in  the  account  publilhed  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  lind  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorilh  and  Mahometan  cuilonis,  joined  with 
the  original  limplicity  of  the  negroes,  k  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  collected  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas  and  others,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  the  Portugucle  at- 
tempted to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  lies  be- 
tween their  country  and  Guinea:  this,  after  divers 
repulfes  occalioned    by    the  violeiu  currents,   they 


origin  to  the  early  incurlions  of  the  Ponugcfc  on  the 
coalt  of  Africa,  folely  from  an  inordinate  delire  of  gain.  1 

This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  own  hillorians, 
jianicuLrly  Cada  Moflo,  about  the  year  1455,   who 
writes*,  "  That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  lor  pur-  •  dd/eHlt 
chaliiig  llaves  from  the  Moor.^  at  Arguin,   fometimcs  vol.  i. 
four,  and  fometimcs  morcPortugucfe  velFclSjWere  ufed  r-  576- 
to  come  to  ihat  gulph,  well  armed  ;    and,  landing  by 
niglit,  would  furprife  fome  tifliermen's  villages  :   that 
they  even  entered  into  the  country,  and  carried  tfF 
Arabs  of  both   fcxes,   whom  they  lold  in  Portugal." 
And  alio,  "  That  the  Portuguclc  and  Spaniards,  fet- 
led  on  four  of  the  Canary  illjnds,   would    go  to  the 
other  illand  by  night,  and  fcize  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  w  honi  they  fent  to  be  fold  in  Spain." 

After  the  fetilcmcnt  of  America,  thofe  dcvaftations, 
and  the  captivating  the  niiferableAfricans,greaily  in- 
crcafed. 

Aiidcrfon,  in  his  Hillory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
p.  336,  fpeaking  of  what  palled  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  "  That  tlie  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miferablc  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  mines  and  fields,  were  not  lb  ro- 
bull  and  proper  for  thofe  purpofes  as  negroes  brought 


clfcded  ;    when    landing  on  the  wxftern  coafls  of    from  Africa  :  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  begaa 
■  ■        '         ■  ■     '         .--•-.         jQ  i,„poi-t  negroes  for  that  e:.d  into  Hifpaniola,  from 

the  Portuguelc  fcitlements  on  the  Guinea coalls  ;  and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar-works." 

It  was  about  the  year  isjt,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  fome  Loudon  mer- 
chants lent  out  the  lirfl  Englilh  Ihip  on  a  trading  voy- 
age to  the  coallof  Guinea.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
fcvcral  others  to  the  fame  parts;  but  the  Lnglilh  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Wcfl-Indies,  and 
confequenily  no  occalion  for  negroes,  fuch  Ihips  tra- 
ded only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Guinea  pepper. 
This  trade  was  can  iedon  at  tiie  hazard  of  loiing  their 
fliips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefc,  who  claimed  an  exclulive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  fevcral  fcttlements  they  had 
made  there.  lni5J4,  we  find  capt.iin  Thomas  Wind- 
ham trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 


Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurlions  into  the 
country,  and  to  feize  and  carry  ulf'  the  native  in- 
habitants. As  early  as  the  year  1454,  Alonzo  Gon- 
zales, the  lirfl;  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives,  being  on  that  coaft;,  pjrfucd  and  attack- 
ed a  number  of  them,  when  fome  were  wounded,  as 
was  alfo  one  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  which  the  author  re- 
cords as  the  firlt  blood  Ipilt  by  Chrifliaus  in  thofe 
parts.  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonziiles  again  at- 
tacked the  natives,  and  took  laprilbncrs,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  hisvcllels:  he  afterwards  put  a  woman 
on  fliore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  tlie 
prifoners ;  but  the  next  day  i  50  of  the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared on  horfes  and  camels,  provoking  tlie  Portu- 
guefe  to  land;  which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difcliarged  a  volley  of  ftoncs  at  them,  and  went 
off.    After  this,  the  Portuguefc  flill  continued  to  fend 


velfels  on  the  coall  of  Africa:  particularly  we  read  of     fliips,  and  tailing  as   far  as  Benin,  which   lies  about 


their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  the  inhabitants  tied, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken  ;  "  he  that  ran 
bed  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  mofl.  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
SS  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagraina, 
with  two  other  vcirds,  landed  on  the  illand  Arguin, 
where  they  took  54  moors  ;  ilien  running  along  the 
coalt  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  fcveral  times  took  50 
llaves  ;  but  hcrefevcn  of  the  Portuguefc  were  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  fcveral  other  velfels,  Dinifanes 
propofedio  d;flroy  the  illand, to  revenge  the  lofs  ol  the 
feven  Portugucfe  ;  of  which  the  Moors  being  apprifed, 


3000  miles  down  the  coaft,  10  take  in  a  load  of  pep- 
per. Next  year  John  Lock  traded  along  the  coafl  of 
Guinea  as  far  as  D'Elmina,  when  he  brought  away 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  fpeaks 
wellof  the  natives, and  fays,  "That  whoever  will  deal 
with  tliem  mull  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  trafnc 
if  ill  ufed."  In  1555,  William  Towcrfon  traded  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  tlie  natives,  who  made  com- 
plaint to  him  of  the  Portuguefc,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  caftle  at  D'Klmina  ;  faying,  "  They  were  bad 
men;  who  made  them  llaves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs." 

This 
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Cuino..  This  bad  example  of  the  Pormgiiofc  was  foon  fol- 
'  lowed  by  fume  evil  difpofcd  £n,^liltiiiicn:  for  the  lame 
capraiii  Towcifon  rcUies*,  "  i  hat  in  tiic  com  )'c  of 
his  voyage,he  perceived  ihenativcs  near  IJ'Jiliiiiiia un- 
willing to  conic  CO  him,  aisd  that  he  was  at  hit  attack- 
ed bj  iheni;  which  he  uiiJr.rftood  wns  done  in  revenge 
fur  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  cap- 
tain Gainiih,  who  had  taken  aw  ly  the  negro  captain's 
Con  and  three  others,  with  their  goii,  5cc.  This 
caufcd  them  tojoin  the  Portii^uefe,  noiwuhl'anding 
their  hatred  of  them,  againft  the  tngiilh."  The  next 
year  captain  Towcrfon  brought  thcfc  men  back,  again  ; 
whereupon  the  negroes  Ihowed  him  much  kindnefs. 
Q;iickly  after  this,  another  inrtanceof  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  cafe  of  Captain  George  Kcnner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  vell'els,  was  alfo  attacked 
by  the  negroes,  who  wounded  feveral  of  his  people, 
snd  violently  carried  three  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
The  captain  fent  a  mcll'engcr,  etFering  any  thing  they 
dflired  for  the  ranfomof  his  men  :  but  they  refnfcd  to 
deliver  them  ;  letting  him  know,  "  That  tliree  weeks 
before  an  Engli.h  fiiip,  which  came  in  the  road,  had 
carried  otf  three  of  their  people  ;  and  that  till  thty 
were  brought  again,  th  y  would  not  rcflore  his  men, 
even  though  they  ihoild  give  their  three  (hips  to  re- 
leafe  them."  It  was  probably  the  evil  conduct  of 
thcfeand  fome  other  Enjzlilhmen  which  wasthe  occa- 
lion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill's  Naval  Hillory,viz. 
"  That  when  captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firft 
voyage  to  Africa,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
ihe  cxprcil'ed  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne- 
S^'^cs  fnould  he  carried  off  wit!)o-at  their  free  content; 
which  (he  declared  would  be  detc(lable,and  would  call 
dowiuhe  vengeance  of  hcj vcn  upon  the  undertakers." 
Hawkins  made  great  proniilts,  whicli  ncvcrtlulcfs  he 
did  not  perform  ;  for  his  next  voyage  to  tiie  coaft  ap- 
pears to  have  been  priucip^illy  cjlculatcd  to  procure 
licgroc  (laves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  iii 
the  Weft  Indies;  whicli  occaiioned  the  fan;c  author  to 
life  thefc  remarkable  words:  "  Here  began  (he  horrid 
praAicc  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  llavery:  an  in- 
juftice  and  barbarity,  which,  f<>  fure  as  there  is  ven- 
geance in  heaven  for  the  worft  «f  crimes,  will  fonie 
time  be  the  dcfiruJtion  of  all  who  aci  or  who  encou- 
rage it."  Thiscaptain  Hawkins,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  fceois  to  have  been  the  firft  Englilhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic  :  for 
Anderfou,  before  mciiiioucd,  at  p.  401,  fays,  "Tlist 
in  the  year  1562,  captain  Hawkins,  alUftcd  by  f;'.b- 
fcription  of  finJry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
fhips  ;  and  hivinglcarnt  that  negrceswerea  very  good 
commodity  in  Ilifpauiola,  he  failed  to  the  coalt  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes;  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  ulicre  he  fold  them,  and  his  Engliih  com- 
modities,and  loaded  his  three  vcilclswith  hides, f.igar, 
ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  retr,rncd  liomcanno  1565, 
making  a  profpcrous  voyage."  As  it  proved  a  lucra- 
tive uuiinefs,  the  trade  was  coniinued  both  by  Haw- 
kins and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Nav:il  Chronicle, 
p.  55  ;  where  it  is  faid,  "  That  on  the  i8th  of  Octo- 
ber I}').),  captain  John  Hawkins,  wiiii  two  Ihips  of 
700  ^i  140  toM,  failed  for  Africa  :  that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  South  of  Care 
Verd.  wiicre  the  captain  manned  the  boat,  and  fentSo 
men  in  armour  into  they  country,  to  fee  if  they  could 
VoL.VIH. 


lake  fome  negroes;  but  the  natives  flying  from  ihem,    Culota, 

tlicy  returned  to  their  Ihips,  and  protctdcd   farther  "       ' ' 

down  the  coaft.  Here  they  llaid  certain  days,  fend- 
ingthcir  men  a  liiore,  in  auhor  (as  the  author  fiyi)  to 
birn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants. 
The  land  they  obfcrvcd  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  of  feveral  foris,  ii)A 
the  towns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  Zilh,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Portugucfc  of  a  town  of  negroes  called 
Bji/.'ita, where  there  was  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  rcfolved  to  attack  it,  hav- 
ing the  Portugucfc  for  their  guides  ;  but  by  mifma- 
iiagcmcnt  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  fevcn  of 
their  own  men  killed  and  27  wounded.  They  then 
went  farther  down  thscoafl  ;  when  having  procured  a 
number  of  negroes,  tliey  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, where  they  fold  thciu  to  the  Spaniards."  And 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76,  it  is  faiJ,  "th  .t 
in  the  year  1567,  Francis  Drake,  b':forc  perform!  ig 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins iij  his  expedition  to  the  coalf  of  Guinea,  where 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  Haves,  tiicy  dticrmined  to  ftitr 
for  the  Caribbcc  illands."  How  queen  Elifabcth  fuf- 
fered  fo  gricvousaninfringeracnt  of  the  rightsof  man- 
kind to  be  perpetrated  by  her  fubjct^s,  and  how  fiic 
was  pcrfuided,  about  the  joth  year  of  her  rtign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  north 
part  of  the  1  iver  Senegal  to  too  leagues  beyond  Sicra 
Leona,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Alrican  Company  f ,  t  See  Cjm. 
is  bard  to  account  for,  any  otherwifc  than  that  it /"";■.  ""I*- 
arofc  from  the  mifreprefcntation  made  to  her  of  the  ^''^^J'*^''" 
fituation  of  the  iiegroc:,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  would  f-eapfrom  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chriltian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France:  who,  Labat,  in  his  account 
of  the  iiles  of  America,  tells  us,  "  wasexiremtiy  un- 
cafy  at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  Iris  colonies  were 
to  be  m«dc  llavcs;  but  it  being  firongly  urged  to  him 
at  the  readiell  means  of  tlieir  corvcrlion  luChriftuni- 
ly,  heacquiefced  therewith."  Ncvenhelefs,  fome  ef 
the  Chriltian  powers  did  not  fo  ealily gi. c  way  in  this 
matter  :  fi^r  we  find  %,  "  that  Cardinal  Cibo,  one  of)  dunicn, 
the  pope's  principal  miniftcrs  of  Hate,  wrote  a  Ictitr  '"'•  "'• 
on  behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council  T-  ''*' 
at  Rome,  to  the  millionaries  in  Congo,  complainiiig 
that  the  pernicious  and  abominable  abiife  of  felling 
flaves  was  yet  continued  ;  requiring  thc.ni  to  remedy 
the  fame  if  polTible  ;  but  this  the  millionaries  faw 
little  hopes  of  accomplilhing,  by  reafon  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  l.iy  wholly  in  llavcs  and  ivory." 

It  has  been  urged  in  jullification  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purchafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  fave 
the  lives  of  fu  many  human  creatures,  who  oihcrwife 
would  be  facriticed  to  the  implacable  rcvtngc  ol'tlie 
victors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  reafon  and  faft.  Kor  it  the  negroes  appre- 
hended they  (hould  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  not  fent  away  ;  why,  it  is  alked,  do  they  nuni- 
fe't  fuch  nliiitancc  and  dre.id  as  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brougiit  from  their  native  country  .'  Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  «'  The  Gan>bi»ns  abhor 
(lavcry,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  lhoiii;li  ever  fo 
defperate,  to  avoid  it."  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  bis 
account  of  a  voyage  he  performed  to  ihe  coait  of 
Guinea,  writes,  "  Thtv  (the  negroes)  ire  lo  loth  to 
Z  leave 
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leave  their  own  country,  tl-ai  ihry  have  ofitn  leaped 
out  ofthecauoe,  boat,  or  Ihip,  into  the  fca,  anJ  kc-pi 
under  water  till  they  were  drownr.l,  to  avoid  bang 
taken  ni>."  I'm  had  the  fad  even  been  olherwic, 
the  above  Plea  is  iirj^ed  with  an  extreme  bad  (-race, 
when  it  is  iiotoriou.-  ih.t  the  very  wars  laid  to  be  pro- 
dncHve  otfurh  crucliv  ^vfre  fomented  by  the  infamous 
arts  of  the  t-uropcans.  From  ti,c  foregoing  accounts, 
as  well  at  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  luft  of  gaia 
wtiich  tirft  llimulaied  the  Fortugucfe,  and  afterwards 
other  Europeans,  lo  engage  in  this  horrid  trailic.  By 
tlic  moll  un.iucllionablc  relations  of  thole  early  limes, 
the  natives  were  an  inoiicniive  pcople,who,\\  hcncivil- 
ly  ufed,  traded  amicably  with  the  Europeans.  It  is  re- 
corded of  thofe  of  Benin,  the  largcll  kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving,  people  ;  and 
Hcvnold  lays,  "  They  found  more  finccre  prools  of 
love  and  good  will  from  the  natives,  than  they  could 
tind  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueft,  even  though 
tiicy  had  relieved  them  from  the  greatelt  mifery." 
And  from  the  fame  relations  liicre  is  no  rcafon  to 
thinkotherwife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongll  thcmlelvcs  ;  there  occurring  no  accounts  of 
sny  wars  at  that  curly  period,  nor  of  any  falc  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle. 

In  (id  it  was  long  after  the  Portugucfc  had  made 
a  praftice  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa  in- 
to ilavery,  that  we  read  •f  the  different  negro  nations 
iiiakins' war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap- 
tives. "And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thofe 
bordering  on  the  cosll,  who  had  been  ulcd  to  fupply 
the  vel'.cls  with  necelfarics,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  interconrfe  with  theEuropeaiis, and  were  excited 
bv  drunkcnnefs  and  avarice  to  join  tiiem  in  carrying 
oil  thofe  wicked  fchemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated  ;  the  iuhabiianis  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms;  the  country  laid  wafte  ;  and,  as  Moore 
cxpreffes  it,"intinite  numbers  fold  into  Ilavery."  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  caufc  of  thcfe  dc- 
vaftations,is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whofccon- 
iiechon  with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him  to 
reprefent  it  in  the  faireft  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  perfon  fent  in  the  year  1726  by  the  African  com- 
pany to  furvcy  their  fettlements  ;  who,  from  the  in- 
formation he  received  of  one  of  the  factors  who  had 
redded  ten  years  in  that  country,  fays,  "  That  the 
difcerning  naiives  account  it  their  greatefl  unhappi- 
•  Sm/M,  nefs,  that  they  were  ever  vilitcd  by  the  Europeans*." 
f.  266.  n  That  we  Chriftians  introduced  the  traffic  of  llaves  ; 
and  that  before  our  coming  tjicy  lived  in  peace." 

In  tlie  accounts  relatinii  to  the  African  trade,  we 

find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  aflcrted  by  foineof 

the  principal  directors  in  the  dilFerent  fadories  ;  par- 

^CoiMin,  ticularly  A.  Brue  fays  f,  "  That  the  Europeans  were 

vol.ii.        far  from  defiring  to  aft  as  peace-makers  amongfl  the 

p.  98.         negroes  ;  which  would  be  acting  contrary  to  their  in- 

tercft,  lince  the  greater  the  wars,  the  more  flaves  were 

}  p. 31.      procured."  AtidWillianiBofnian  alforemarksJ,'<That 

one  of  the   former   commanders  gave  large  fums  of 

money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  to  induce  them 

to  attack  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  which 

occr.fioned  a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 

wars  of  the  negroes  nfually  are."    This  is  confirmed 

by  J.  Barbot,  who  fays,  "That  the  country  of  D'El- 


iniiia,\\hich  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous,   Cuirti 

was  in  his  time  fo  much   drained  of  its  iiihabit;;nts  by  • 

the  iniefline  Wars  fomented  amongll  the  negroes  by 
the  iJaich,  that  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enouiih  to  till  the  country," 

it  has  alio  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  iiibondage,thai  ilicreare  llaves 
in  Guinea,   and  that  ihofc  amongll  us  ii.ight  be  loin 
their  own  couiury.     Not  to  dwell  upon  the  ineon- 
lillency  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  bc- 
caufc  tlie  At'ric.ns,  whom  we  cllecm  a  barbarous  and 
lavage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ;  the  very  circuniliancc  ft^itcd,  when  in- 
quired into,  mull  afford  canfe  of  bluflijng,  rather  thr.n 
fcrve  as  a  palliation  of  fuch  iniquitous  conduit :  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  Ilavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
no  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies.    Captain 
Moorc,fpc.iking  of  the  natives  livingon  the  riverGam- 
bia,fays,  "  That  fome  of  the  negroes  have  many  houfe 
flaves  ;  which  arc  their  great  glory  ;   that  thofe  ilavcs 
live  fo  well  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fometimcs  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  know  the  !kves  from  tlieir  niaflcrs  or  miflreiTes. 
And  that  though    in    fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell 
their  ilavcs  born  in  the  family,  yet  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia they  think  it  a  very  wicked  thing."    The  author 
adds,  "  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a 
family  Have,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as  they  would 
have  been   fold  for  if  they  had  been  free."     And  in 
AUlcy's  Collection,  fpcaking  of  the  cuHoms  of  the 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  further  dowu 
the  coaft,  particularly  denominated  the  CoaJI  cfCuima, 
it  is  faid,  "  They  have  not  many  (laves  on  the  coafl  ; 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  :iny  ;   fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  nc- 
ccllary  for  their  families,  or  tilling  the  ground."  The 
fame  author  adds,    "   That   they  generally  ufc  their 
flaves  well,   and  feldom  corred  them." 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  natural  difpofi. 
tion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fniitfulnefs  of  moft  parts 
of  Guinea,  which  are  confirmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  have  written  from  tiieirown  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  ha])pinefs  to  them  : 
but  thcfe  forgetful  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Chri- 
ftians, have  conducted  thcmfelves  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  muft  neceffarily  raife  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well  difpofed  negroes  the  utmofl  fcorn 
and  deteflation  of  the  very  name  of  Chri/lians.  All 
other  confiderations  have  given  way  to  an  infatiabie 
delire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  principal  and  mo- 
ving caufe  of  the  moft  deteftable  and  barbarous  fcene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  acted  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
inltead  of  making  ufe  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind, 
had  favoured  them,  to  ftrengihcn  the  principle  of 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breads  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led  them  into  excefs  of  drunkcnnefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  :  whereby  every  paflion  of  corrupt  nature  be- 
ing inflated,  they  have  been  ealily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war  and  captivateone  another,  as  well  to  fur- 
nifli  means  for  the  excefles  they  have  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  delire  of  gain  in  tlieir  pro- 
fligate employers  ;  who  to  this  intent  have  furninicd 
them  with  prodigious  quautitici  of  arms  and  animuni- 
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J    6utoea.    tion.  Thus  they  have  been  hurried  iato  confufion, 

— ■  diflrefs,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  mil'ery  ; 

every  tbing,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  been 
made  fubfervient  to  tliu  wicked  purpofc  ;  for  inilcaJ 
of  being  protedors  of  tlieir  fubjects,  fome  of  ihofe  ru- 
lers, corrupted  by  the  excellive  love  of  fpirituous  li- 
(juors,  and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  thcui  by  the 
fatlors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy 
fubjefls,  and  are  become  their  opprcllbrs. 

Kere  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  obfervc,  that  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are 
ciiiefiy  given  by  pcrfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who, 
from  felf-interelledvicws,Uavedefcribcdtheni  in  fuch 
colours  as  were  Icall  likely  to  excite  companion  and 
rel'peft,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  fo  nianifcll  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
purchafers  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  polFefl'ed  of  fome  good  qualities,  though  they  con- 
trive as  much  as  polhble  to  call  a  fliade  over  them.  A 
particular  inllance  of  this  appears  in  Alticy's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  73  ;  where  the  author,  fpcaking  of  the 
Mandingos  fettled  at  Galem,  which  is  lituatcd  900 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  after  faying  that  they  carry  on 
a  commerce  to  all  the  neighl)ouring  kingdoms,  and 
amafs  riches,  adds,  "  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu- 
liar to  the  bhcks,  they  arc  a  good  fort  of  peoiilc,  ho- 
ncl\,  hofpitable,jult  to  their  word,  laborious,  indultri- 
oLis,  and  very  ready  to  learn  arts  and  fciencts."  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author 
defcribes  tiicfe  to  be.  With  refped  to  the  charge  fome 
authors  have  brought  again  it  them,  as  being  void  of  all 
natural  afFedion,  it  is  frequently  contradicted  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collection,  p.  275  and  629. 
the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coafl  are 
faid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
tendernefs.  And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340.  "  Not  a  few 
in  his  country  (viz.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that 
parents  here  iell  th«ir  children,  men  their  wives,  and 
one  brother  the  other  :  but  thofe  who  think  fo,  deceive 
themfelves  ;  for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac- 
count but  that  of  necellity,  or  forac  great  crime." 
The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,  p.  326,  and  alfo 
confirmed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  introdudion  to 
his  natural  hiftory  of  Jamaica  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
negroes,  he  fays,  ''  they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  hat- 
ersof  theirown  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  and  difpofeof  them  to  ftrangers  for  mo- 
ney :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
being  divided  into  feven  captainfliips,  as  well  as  the 
Indians  of  America,  have  wars  ;  and  belides  thofe 
llainin  battle,  many  prifoners  are  taken,  who  arc  fold 
as  Ikves,  and  brought  thither  :  but  the  parcnis  here, 
although  their  children  are  fiaves  for  ever,  yet  have  lb 
great  love  for  theui,  that  no  mailers  dare  Iell  or  give 
away  one  of  their  little  ones,  uukfs  they  care  not  whe- 
ther their  parents  hang  thcnifclves  or  no."  J.  Bar- 
bot, fpeaking  of  the  occalion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being  reprefented  as  a  treacherous  people,  afcribes  it 
to  the  Holl.inJers  (and  doubllcfs  other  Europeans) 
ufurping  authority,  3iul  fomenting  divifions  between 
the  negroes.  At  p.  1  to,  he  fays,  "  it  is  well  known 
thit  mauy  of  the  European  nations  trading  amongll 
thefe  people,  have  very  unjuftly  and  inhumanly,  with- 
out any  provocation,  Aolcn  away,  from  time  to  time. 
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abundance  of  the  people,  twt  only  on  this  coaft,  but    Guioea. 

alraoft  every  where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on  ~— v^— 

board  their  fliips  in  a  harmlefsand  confiding  manner: 

thefe  they  have  in  great  numbers  carried  away,  and 

fold  in  the  plantations,  with  other  (laves  which  they 

had  purchafcd."    And  although  fome  of  the  negroes 

may  be  jiiftly  charged  with  indolence  and  fupincncfs, 

yet  many  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  authors 

as  a  careful,  induilrious,  and  even  laborious  people. 

By  an  enquiry  into  the  laws  and  cuftoins  formerly  ia 
ufe,  and  fiill  in  force  amongll  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  will  ue  found,  that  provilion  was 
made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  iafetyof  indi- 
viduals ;  even  in  W.  Bofman 's  time,  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  eftabliihed  the  Have,  trade,  the  natives 
were  not  publicly  enilaved,  a.ny  otherwife  than  in  pu- 
niflimeut  for  crimes,  when  prifoncrs  of  war,  or  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings. 
Where  any  of  the  natives  were  Itolcn  in  order  to  be 
fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fccretly,  or  at  leaft 
only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  :  this  appears  from 
Barbot  and  Bofinan's  account  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
grceing  that  man-flealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coall.  The  rirft  fays,  "  Kidnapping  or  Healing  of 
human  creatiares  is  puniflied  there,  and  even  fome- 
tiincs  with  death."  And  Bofman,  whofclong  refidencc 
on  the  coall  enabled  him  to  fpeak  with  certainty ,  fays, 
"  That  the  l.ius  were  fevere  againft murder,  thievery, 
and  adultery  ;"  and  adds,  "  That  man-ilcaling  was 
punilhed  on  the  Gold  Coall  with  rigid  feverity,  and 
fonictivnes  with  death  itfelf."  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  fale  of  thegreatellpart  of  the  ne-Tocs 
to  the  European*  is  fupportcd  by  violence,  in  dehancc 
of  the  laws,  through  the  knavery  of  their  principal 
men,  who  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  Eu- 
ropean countries),  under  pretence  of  encouraging 
trade,  and  incrcaling  the  public  revenue,  difregarJ 
the  dictates  of  jullice,  and  trample  upon  thofe  liber- 
ties which  they  are  appointed  to  preferve. 

Moore  alfo  mentions  man- Healing  as  beingdifcounte- 
nanccd  by  the  negro  governments  on  the  rivcrGambia; 
and  fpeaks  of  the  enllaving  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  aj- 
miniftration  of  jullice.  He  lays,  "  the  kings  of  that 
country  generally  advife  with  their  head  men,  fcarccly 
doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
them  firlb,  except  the  king  of  Barfailay,  who  being 
fubjed  to  hard-drinking  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  this 
king's  infaiiable  thiril  for  brandy,  that  his  fubjccts 
freedoms  and  families  arc  in  fo  precarious  a  litnatioii; 
Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  fends  a 
mcircnger  to  the  Englilh  governor  at  James's  ^"ort,  to 
delire  he  would  fend  a  Hoop  there  with  a  cargo  :  t/as 
!.:ivs  being  not  at  all 'DiWtlciuie,  the  governor  fends  ac- 
cordingly ,  againll  the  arrival  of  the  llnop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  fome  of  his  enemies  towns,  feizing 
the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fuch  commodities  as 
he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  pillols,  and  cutbiic^,  for  his  attendants 
and  foldiers  ;  aiij  cord  and  lilver  for  his  wives  and 
concubines.  In  cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouring king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  hisown  towns, 
which  arc  numerous,  and  ules  ihein  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. He  often  goes  with  fome  ol  his  trosps  by  2  town 
in  the  day  time,  and  miming  in  the  night,  f<ts  tire 
>L  2  t« 
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ro  tlircf  partsof  it,  anJ  pulling  Ku.irJs  ar  the  Jourili, 
there  ici/ts  ilic  people  as  tiicy  :un  out  from  the  tire  ; 
iic  ties  their  arms  l.e  hiiiJ  ihtni,  anil  n;Krchcs  ihcni  ti- 
tlicrto  Jo^r  or  Cohor.c,  where  he  filli  ihcin  to  the 
turopr^ins." 

Mr  Bnie,  the  French  dircflor,  gives  much  the  fAine 
•ccDtiiit,  aiiJ  lays  •,  "  Thai  having  received  gooils, 
he  wroie  to  the  king,  that  \i  he  had  a  liilficiciil  num- 
ber ol  Ibves,  he  was  ready  to  trade  wi  h  liim.  This 
prince,  as  we  II JS  the  other  negro  monarch  3,  has  always 
a  I'lire  way  ot  fupplying  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  liis 
oTin  fii'ijecis,  for  which  they  Teldoni  want  a  pretence. 
The  king  had  reconrfc  to  tliis  methi'd,  by  fiizing  jco 
of'  his  own  pei-ple,  and  fcnt  word  tu  the  director  that 
hr  h.id  the  llavcs  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods."  It 
('/•ems  ihc  king  w«nied  double  the  qiisntiiy  of  goods 
which  ihe  factor  would  give  him  lor  ihclt  500  tiavcs; 
but  the  fjAor  refuting  to  trull  him  as  he  was  alreaf'y 
i:i  the  cninpany's  debt, and  perceiving  that  this  rcfufal 
hid  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed 
thjt  he  f^ould  give  him  a  licence  (or  taking  loniany 
more  of  his  people  as  the  go«ds  he  Itill  wanted  were 
worth:  but  this  the  king  refufcd,  f'ying,  //might 
occalion  a  Jillurbauce  aniongll  his  fubjc'ls."  Except 
in  the  above  inllancc,  and  foinc  oihcrs,  where  the 
jiower  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over 
their  fiibjcols,  the  Have. trade  is  carried  on  in  Giiine.i 
wi.h  fomc  regard  10  ibt  laws  of  the  country,  whicli  al- 
low of  none  to  be  fold  but  prifoners  taken  in  their 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  10  llavery  in  punilh- 
Hient  f  .ir  crimes  ;  but  the  largeutfsof  the  country,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great 
fiKouragemciit  given  by  the  Furopeans,  atl'ird  fre- 
jjuent  pretences  and  opportiuiiiics  to  the  bold  dcfign- 
"Mg  proiigaies  ol  one  kingdom,  to  f  irprifc  and  feize 
upon  not  only  thofc  of  a  neighbouring  goveriiincnt, 
but  alfo  the  weak  and  hclplcfs  of  their  own;  and  the 
unhappy  people,  taken  on  thofc  o-calions,  are,  with 
iuipuniiy,  fold  to  the  Europeans.  Thcfe  praftices 
ar.  doubtlcfs  difapproved  of  by  the  moll  conlidcr- 
aie  amongft  the  negroes;  for  Bofnian  acquaints  us, 
that  cven-lheir  national  wars  are  not  agreeable  to  fuch. 
He  fays,  "  If  the  pcrfon  wl.o  occalioned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  be  taken,  they  will  not  eafily  admit 
him  to  ranfoui,  ihoug^h  his  weight  in  gold  fliould  be 
wtfered,  for  fear  he  (hould  in  future  form  fome  new  dc- 
fign  agiinft  their  repofe." 

We  ihallconcl'.ide  this  arii  clew  llh  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  (hocking  methods  ufcd  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  lliive  trade,  as  defcribcd  by  fadorsof  citTcrent 
haiions. 

Mr  Moorel,  a  ficlnr  for  the  Englilh  African  Com- 
pany on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  "  That  there  arc  a 
number  of  negro  traders,  called  ycvcia,  or  nicrcharas, 
who  f  How  the  llavr-trade  :is  a  buli.icfs ;  thtir  place  of 
rclidrncc  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  (Ixwceks 
travel  t'romjamcs'  Kort, which  is  lituated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Thefc  merchants  bringdown  elephants 
leeth,  and  in  f*>me  years  2000  llavcs,  moft  of  which, 
(hey  fiy,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  boy  them 
from  ihr  dilierent  princes  who  take  them;  many  of 
ihem  arc  Bcimbrongs  and  Pctcharies  ;  nations  who 
each  of  them  have  dilicrenl  languages. andare  brought 
from  a  vaft  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringingthcm  is 
lying  them  by  the  n»ck  witk  leather  thongs,  at  about 


a  yard  dillant  from  each  "trier,  30  or  40  in  a  firing    Guinc 
havir.g  gci.trally  .1  bjudic  of  corn  or  elephants  tctiii    *~~^.' 
upon  each    of  ituir  heads,     lii  their  way  (rum   the  < 

inoui^iains,  they  iravPl'llvi'oifJih  vciy  great  woods, 
where  il.cy  cannot  for  (ouie  i  ays  get  water  ;  fo  ihcy 
carry  in  (kin  bags  enough  to  fupport  ihem  for  a  time. 
I  cannot  (adds  MoorcJ  be  certaio  of  the  nun  ber  of 
merchants  who  follow  this  trade,  bet  there  may, 
pcrhap.;,  Le  about  zoo.  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purchafe,  in  T..rioiis  coun- 
tries, gold,  ll^ves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Betides  the 
(livesw  l:ich  theinerchanisbring down, there  are  many 

bouiiht  alonjr  the  river  :  Tlicle  are  either  taken  in  war, 

-  11'- 

as  the  former  are,  or  men  coi.denincd  fur  crimes  ;  or 

fi/e  fitopU  floliii,  which  it  very  jrtqueht. —  Since  the 
Have-trade  has  been  ufed,  all  punilhincnis  are  changed 
into  llavery  ,  there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con- 
dcuiuatiun,  th:y  Jlrtiiri  jor  ohiici  virj  hard,  in  irJtr  li 
^il  the  btiufii  of  J'e it'll! gth;  criminal." 

John  Barbot,  the  French  factor,  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  by  wliicli  the  fiavcs  are  procured,  fays, 
"  The  (laves  fold  by  the  negroes  arc  (or  the  moft  part 
prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  iucuri'.ons  they  make 
into  thiir  enemies  territories;  others  .treflolcna way  b/ 
their  neighbours,  when  found  ab-oad  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  woods  ;  or  elfe  in  the  corn  fields,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  t  lie  day 
to  (care  away  the  devouring  (mall  birds."  Speaking 
of  the  traefactions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
S.'av:  Coajt,  where  ihe  Europeans  have  the  moil  facto- 
ries, and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
greatcfl  namber  of  ilaves,  the  fame  author  fays,  "The 
inhabitants  oi  Coto  do  much  inilcbicf  in  fiealiiig  thofe 
llavcs  they   fell  to   the    Europeans  from  the   upland 

country. 'Jhat  the  inhabitants  of  Popo  exccU  ihc 

former  ;  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  fliare  of 
courage,  they  rob  more  fuccefsdiily,  by  w  hich  lueins 
tliey  incrcafe  their  riches  nnd  trade."  Ihe  author  par- 
ticularly remark s,'-T^ J/ //rc^  arc  zncourtigejin  this prac 
tici  by  the  Eur<j[-cr.ni:  fomelimes  it  hitppcns.  according 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  inland  excurlions,  that  they  arc 
able  to  furnifii  200  Ilaves,  or  more,  in  a  few  days." 
And  he  fays,  "  The  blacks  of  Eida,  or  Whidah,  arc 
fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  flaves,  that  they  can  de- 
liver 1000  every  month." — "I('t  here  happens  to  be  no 
dock  of  Ilaves  tiiere,  the  factor  muft  trull  the  blacks 
Willi  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  lyol.  or  200  1. 
which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
buy  f(avcs  at  all  markets  for  above  600  miles  up  the 
country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe  ; 
the  flaves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
taken  from  the:r  enemies  like  other  booty,  and  perhaps 
for;e  few  (old  by  their  own  countryiucn,  in  extreme 
want,  or  upon  a  famine^  as  alfo  foine  as  a  puuifhment 
of  heinous  criiites."  So  far  Barboi's  account.  That 
given  byBofman  is  as  follows :'<W hen  the  flaves  which 
are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  cotne  to  Whi- 
dah, they  are  put  in  prifon  together  ;  when  we  treat 
concerning  buying  thtm,  they  arc  all  brouglit  out  to- 
gether in  a  lirge  plain,  where,  by  our  furgcons,  they 
are  thoroughly  cxan  inrd,  and  that  naked,  b.'ih  mea 
and  women,  withont  the  lead  diftinftion  ormodtOy. 
Thofc  which  are  approved  ns  good,  arc  fet  on  one  f;dc  ; 
i;i  the  ir.Ci.T  >ihilc  a  burniiig  i  o;i,  with  the  armi  or 
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Di-jcfef  tic  c»BipanT,15tS!«i  :lie€re,  ■■•iih  •which  oars 
'  £ic  nartcd  on  ihe  ijrtaiL  When  we  kavc  sgrctj  with 
uic  owners  of  the  Jivcs,  Ihty  zre  rtiaracd  to  ihcir 
pnfpat ;  » here,  ir.-z;  i htt  :inic  forward,  thcj  are  kept 
i!  <■  >r  cflargc,  81  J  C'- li  L  5. :« 'i  pence  a  day  ea; 
■»  ;  i,h  fcrTrstu;ut>;i:: !  ;t:-i  Jtr  criminals  on  t ;  :  _ 
wr.tr;  ft- : hi!  : I' for:  ;  11:  ^r?,  ■>»  c  fend  lb*in  on  b->i-rJ 
c-LT  L':,»i;"r  T(-Tr'.:  :  ■  :--r  r':  •  Mr  :  ^fore  wnich, 
!  -     r.  their  bacti, 

.  .  ;    -      .  .as  Ti-:1!  f:". 

nrs  a^  eicQ.    in  «'t3ic£  l 
CO  liaue,  if  :be  aafier  of  . 
(■«".i:h  he  cJmiaoTil)'  is)  as  to  be:: 
I-jti!  lij  cover  ihr-r  ri'lr.-'ntfs.    Six     ;-:_:-    --"- 
arc  lomriinics  I  J  a  rriTcljWlicrc  ibcy  lit  «$ 

clrfe  t^j'^iher  a^  ,. .-  ^  .^.Icfor  thea  tube  cremccd." 
Wbta  the  grcit  iBoamc  which  arilcs  to  the  negro 
kings  on   the  Marc  CccJl,  froia  the  flares  '.  •■    ■-•-' 
inr;>aoh  iheir  fcveral  g'Ji'emmcEis  to  be  ih 
iiMTJ  ttst  Ea-wpciTi  Ttsfels,  is  confidcrcif-  "• 
ciafc  ij  »o:idcr  that  they  give  fo  BTcait  i 
10  th«t  trade.     Bofmaa  fayi,  •'  Thatcic;.  ::  :»  w 
comes  to  Whidah  to  trade,  rcckonicg  one  viih  l 
tier,  citht T  by  toll,  trade,  or  cnftom,  pays  about  40CI. 
aiwi   fi»mrti*Titf    50  fhips   cone   hither  in   a  year." 
Jfarbin  coE-  -.  and  adds,  "  That  in  the 

Etighijour  Ardah,  the  duty  ro  the  Uug 

]*■  ilic  Talae  ai  70  o:  ■  .  ■  "••t  each  tracing  ffeip," 
which  is  near  haif  as  ;  t  as  at  Wtiidah.    Xor 

can  inc  Europeans  coflcemcd  in  the  trade,  ■vriih  any 
degree  at  proprjeir,  LL~.t  t^  f  .African  kings  for  coen- 
tenaTicing  it,  ^hile  :  ;  aaeiofcni  veiTcls  on 

porpofe  to  takcia  th: ..;chare  thasftolcn,  and 

that  ihcy  are  permitted,  nnder  the  fandion  of  naiiJiial 
laws,  to  fell  iheiE  to  the  c«.'3onies. 

Accorj^inj  toalaie  feaijKcwriierjMTRanifey,  "the 
annual  Brjiidi  exports  lothcfc  coafts  are  ef>iniatcd  at 
jOD.oool.  inclutljrg  a  conliderakle  qj<niity  that  is 
annually  exchanged  with  Anerici-n  and  other  foreign 
ir::'crs  there;  aijojt  jo,oo&!.  of  this  is  remrnea  ia 
ivory,  g'Ai  duft,  giini,  &c.  TJje  greatest  part  of  tfic 
pronis  o)  -.he  llave  iridc  is  raifed  on  the  fagar  planta- 
tions. If  by  e^-abliihJngfaiSories,  acd  cncouragirig  ci- 
Tilizsxion  on  the  coaft  of  .Africa,  and  retarning  fome 
cf  tmr  Weil-indiaa  fl.res  to  their  original  country,  wc 
tried  to  make  op  for  onr  puft  treachery  to  the  natives, 
asdiafim^ed  the  inhatsitaiitsia  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice.  Sec.  to  barter  with  us  for  oar 
mum&Avres,  and  fopplj  us  with  thofe  articles,  oar 
dciaaiid  for  which  has  beet!  fo  zdvaniasTous  to  Aidc- 
rica,greatwoinldbeaarpro£is.  Were Atric^aciriiizcd. 
and  coold  we  prcoccispj  tfcc  a5eftion$  of  the  natives, 
and  in tmdixc  gradually  onr  religion,  tn^nners,  and  Ian  • 
goage  am*ng  ihera,  ue  &ou1d  open  a  n^arket  that 
voaldAilly  cinployOTiriaanrifianrersand  fcanaen, mo- 
rally fpcaking,  till  the  end  of  lime.  And  while  wx 
enriched  0'irfe!vc^,  we  fhoold  contii.'-'ate  ro  their  h:ip- 
piaefs.  For  Africa,  ia  its  highell  prubable  ftate  of 
culture,  cwjld  not  ppffWy  interfere  with  the  fiaple  of 
Britain,  fo  as  to  hinder  an  exienfive  and  miitut'.iy  ad- 
Tantsgcoius  triie  from  being  carried  on  between  the 
coamries.  The  great  diiTcrence  of  climate  rnd  foil 
■jnft  always  diftinciiiiJiilie  fupplies  and  wants  of  each." 
"  Theflave-t! :  has  teen  lon^i  :      '     -    "  as 

^fgraccfaiioai  I       __     ..ti  age;  and  it  .     .  .    -  ..,-y 


a  fpirit  is  ariicn  which  frrtns  bent  en  asttiiulaiag  5i  jcew-Gci- 

altc<gcticr.  or  fo  cj^^ging  the  lUJarr  of  it  as  to  bleed       o'«- 

j  policT.  Duriiigihc  fcJicn  irf  I7ES,  the         •^—^ 
i  pariiaaie.it,  ^ppened  br  ih^t  ot  the 
very  partit  alar  at le:, Lit ;  Jioof 

.Ic.     Itws5,  i«o»cver,  _  f  lao 

-anaiurt.  :.iaic;ii..._. 

.  in  coinn. ; .  .     ^       '  ^e  as4  ou;  - 

Ci«ii  tLilwLici  to  come  ii»  ii  iiz.aicdiite  dcciu^Li  uj.-,.". 
it.     PaT-liaincLt,ihrTcf«»re,  »as  okliged  to  co.;:ti;i  ::- 
■at  time  vriih  a  teiiipfarary  bill  to  rcguLie  the 
and  c;.rr)ing  llives  in  Biiiii  vtiitls  froui 
B-Ji  the  putlK  alieciion  h^:i  been  liccc 
J    J  :  i«  it  t  DT  a  prckl  \  -rjt :  v  fi  r  Lbli.  £:icns  en  l».'.'ii 
lKltSl.f!ht  c    \.:..   ■  .   ,-  ■'       / .  '. 

inip«rtalll  I- J.;.jt.r,  ;:.  u ...i  .- —  .  .  ._•.  _:  — 2. 

comwerceand  the  Briiiihchi.racler,as^eii  asthc  hap- 
•     f-^s  of  millioas  of  our  i'ablc  .African  brethren,  is  ir:- 
rd,  is  expected  to  take  plate  during  the  yr'.  \c:x 
aiTi^i. — Tt:5  •-:--- haaanbciiigii;  • 
•-  wiinont  its  Bat  the  im   . 

.ci:  .  ticDdcrsrcachnoji'..:-  :  m 
,  which  Cin  never  alter  the  real  na- 
ture ^.'  ;i..r.gi.  That  in  qucllion  wo.;;ii  nut  remain 
lefs.  an  nnjuit,  cruel,  and  wicked  iride,  id  its  vrri-  na- 
ture cd^eniially  ai:d  unalterably  ■wrong,  ll;  . 
therefore,  not  ii5  a  r^fti,  but  in  as  gcntlr  ar  : 

a  ■way  as  circ  ■will  allnw,  is  . 

wiihed,  and  1.  :  rr^y  br  jcroi 

A'i^w  Cci\tA,  a.      :;  i"  -  :    ":. 
Indies,  very  imper.';   -  ■-.     1:  ■  -        _-        ■< 

Ijc  conn  cried  with  '  and,  until  Cafiain  Cook 

difcovercd  the  llri  ;  ,  arattsthcm.   .Sew-G^i- 

nea,  including  Pap^ja,  us  nonh-weilcni  part  (v  L.,  .1 
according  toBoogainAille'scorijrcnire  is  feparattd  til..  ;:i 
it  by  a  flrait),  reaches  from  tiic  ccaator  10  tit  I3tlj 
degree  of  foath  latitude,  and  froia  i;i  10150  degrees 
eart  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  docs  Lot  apf  car  10  1« 
above  so  miles  broad.  It  wis  iirrt  viCtcd  fc^  an  Euiu. 
pran  fhip  in  1)39-  Saavedra,  a  P»nuguc:e,  who 
made  thedifroTcry  ofthe  iH»rth-wcft  part  of  this  coun- 
try, cajlcd  i:  Terrt  dt  i'Mfujs  or  f  afvs.  Van  Schen- 
ten  a  Dutch  cifcovertr,  aftcrvTird;-  gave  il, :  •'' 

Sm^C-jimtM  to  its  fouib-weftem  pans.  Ad: 
gewain  alfetoochcd  here  ;  and  before  hini  L!.x,.c:-, 
ift  January  1700.  Captain  Cook  maJe  the  co^it  of 
Kcw-Guinea,  in  litimde  6  degrees  15  miiiutcs,  long*. 
tade  158  caft,  on  the  ;d  of  Scpteaibcr,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bankf,  Dncior 
Solander,  sine  of  the  ihip's  crew,  and  fcrvacts  wjU 
armed,  and  leaving  two  feamen  to  take  care  v>i  the 
b-iai,  advanced  fotne  little  way  ap  the  c^artrr  .  V.,: 
coming  to  ibe  ftdrts  of  a  thick  wood,  : 
prudcBi  to  proceed  no  fiirther,leaft  the;. 
10  an  ambufcsde  of  the  natives, an^  their  retreat  to  ibc 
boat  be  cut  off.  Hiving  advanced  abo'.it  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  boat,  three  Indians  m^td  out  of  the 
wood  with  a  hiJioos  ihoot  ;  they  drew  their  darts, 
and  (bowed  fuch  ahoiiile  difpofuion.  tbai  tic  party,  i« 
preveanhcdel'irjflicu  of  the^e  people,  rctorEcd  tuihe 
boat,  as  they  bad  no  inten:j''n  forcibly  ro  i.nvi,-c  ihtir 
country,  either  to  gratify  their  i>pptt:ie«  nr  curjo(iiy, 
ani  It  was  evident  notbisg  conio  bf  done  tipon  fiiead- 
ly  terras.  When  they  gi<  on  totrd  tie  l-oai.  they 
rowed  aioog  ibe  ^rc,  ind  die  a^jebcr  <.-\  iii^ii-tis  af- 
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Cuifc. 


New-Cu!-  femblcd  hcmci  to  be  between  60  and  100.  They 
nude  much  the  fame  appeaiance  as  (he  NewHollaii- 
dcri,  being  Ibrk  naked  and  ibeir  hair  cropped  (hort. 
All  the  while  they  were  (houting  defiance,  and  throw- 
ing lomeihing  out  of  their  hand  which  burnt  exadly 
like  gun-poAdcr,  but  made  no  report ;  what  thcfc  fires 
were,  or  for  what  purpoft  intended,  could  not  be  gucf- 
fed  at  i  thofc  who  difchargcd  them  had  in  their  hinds 
a  Ihort  piece  o(  (lick,  pollibly  a  hollow  cane,  which 
they  fwung  fi.lewife  from  them,  and  imnieJiaiely  tire 
■ml  fmoke  iiriied,exaaiy  refcmblingtht  difchargeof  a 
niufket,  and  of  no  longer  duration.  This  wonderful 
phaenonitnon  wasobferved  from  ihc  (hip  ;  and  the  de- 
ception was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  board  thought 
they  had  tire-arms  ;  and  even  in  the  boat  if  they  had 
not  been  fo  near  as  that  they  mu(l  have  heard  the  re- 
port, if  there  had  been  any,  they  would  have  thought 
ihcy  had  been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at  them 
attentively  for  feme  time,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  theirrtalliing  and  vociferation,  the  failori  fired  fome 
niufkets  over  their  heads.  Up.m  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  Icifurely  away, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  fliip.  Upon  examining 
fome  weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they 
were  found  to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long, 
very  ill  made,  of  a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed 
viih  hard  wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs. 
They  were  difchargcd  with  gre.-.t  force,  for  at  6oy:n-ds 
didance  they  went  beyond  the  party  ;  but  in  what 
manner  they  were  thrown  could  not  be  exadly  fccn. 
But  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown 
with  a  flick  in  the  manner  pradlifed  by  the  New-llol- 
landers. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of 
the  eoaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarctly  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plan.ain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourilh  in  the 
bigheft  pcrfccUon. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  Aruck  and  current  in  Bri- 
tain. The  value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  :  it  was 
firfl  flruck  on  the  footing  of  20s.  by  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  was  afterwards  advanced  to  21s.  6d.  but  it  is  now 
funk  to  2 IS. 

The  pound  wciglit  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 
and  a  half;  each  part  makes  a  guinea. — This  coin 
took  its  dr.nomin.ilion_^;(//;i-a,  becaufe  the  gold,  where- 
of the  firft  was  flruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Cui/iea ;  for  which  reafon  it  likewifc 
bore  the  imprelTion  of  an  elephant. 

CviKEA-Co»il>any.     See  Comtanv  (African.) 
CuisEA-Ni'ii,  in  ornithology.     See  Numida. 
CvisF.A-Pi^,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 
CviSF.A-lVhtat.     See  Zea. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  dividon  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  fituatcd  on  the  confines  of 
Navarre. 

GUISE,  a  fmall  town  of  France  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Ticrache,  with  a  very  ftrong  caflle,  and  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  42.  N.  Lat.49.  J4. 

Guise  (Henry)  of  Lorrain,  duke  uf  Giiife  (eldefl 
fon  of  Francis  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife),  memorable 
in  the  hiflory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer  ;  but  an  im- 
perious, turbulent,  fcditious  fubjcc^,  who  placed  him- 
iclfat  the  hcadof  an  armed  force,  and  called  hi&  rebel 


band,  The  League.  The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car-  Ouitt: 
dinal,  his  younger  brother  ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  flate,  againll  the 
delign  of  the  Hugcnots,  or  French  Protcflants,  they 
carried  on  a  civil  war,  raallacred  the  Hugcnots,  and 
governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  a|)pcarancc  at  Pa- 
ris ;  but  Guife  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
city  agiind  the  king's  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the 
("word  .ill  whooppof'cdhim  ;  the  llrccts  being  barricad- 
ed to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called  in 
the  French  hillory.  The  day  of  the  barricades.  Mailers 
of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  :  for  they 
fullered  the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  de- 
ferted  iu  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Blois,  Henry  convened  an  alFenibly  of  the  Hates  of 
France  j  the  dukeof  Chiifc  had  the  bolJnefs  to  appear 
to  a  fummons  fcnt  to  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  a  forced  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  this  alieuibly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally 
dilcovcrcd,  that  Guile  had  formed  a  dclign  to  de- 
throne the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  indead  of  re- 
fiiliitcly  bringing  him  to  juilicc,  had  him  privately 
allulinatcd,  December  2;,  1558,  in  the  ^Stli  year  of 
his  age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  (hared  the  fame 
fate  the  next  day. 

GUITTAR,  GuiTARRA,  a  nuifical  inftrumcnt  of 
the  Aringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  firings  ; 
of  which  thole  that  arc  brafsare  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  fur  the  burden,  an  octave  lower  than  the  fourth. 

This  inllrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  flill  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  are  few  of  ih-it  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar  ;  and  with  this  inflrumcnt  they  fc- 
renade  their  inillrcllcs  at  niglit.  At  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the 
theets young  nun  equipped  with  a  guittar  and  a  dark 
lanthorn,who,  takingtiieir  flat  ion  under  the  windows, 
ling, and  accompany  tlitir  voices  with  this  inflrumcnt; 
and  there  is  fcarce  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any 
of  the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  docs  not  enter- 
tain himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAKD  I  (John  Anthony),  was  born 
at  Riga,  April  26,  1745;  received  the  rudiments  or 
his  education  in  that  town  ;  and  in  176;  was  admitted 
into  the  meiiical  college  of  Berlin.  He  compleied  his 
ftudics  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  1767  re- 
ceived the  deg  ee  of  M.  D.  in  thai  univerfity.  On 
account  of  his  ki^owledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
the  contiderablc  progrefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hi- 
llory, he  was  conlid  red  as  a  tit  pcrfon  10  engage  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  planned  by  the  imperial  aca- 
demy. Being  invited  to  St  Pctcrfburg,  he  arrived  in 
thit  city  in  1768,  was  created  a.  junClofthe  academy, 
and  afterwards,  in  i  770,  member  of  that  fociety,  and 
profefTor  of  natural  hiitory.  In  June  1761  he  fctout 
upon  his  travels,  and  was  abfcni  (even  years.  From 
Mofcow,  where  he  continued  till  March  1 769,  he  pafs- 
ed  to  Voronctz,  Tzariizin,  A'tracan,  and  Killar,  a 
fortrefs  upon  the  weflcrn  (lioreof  theCafjiian,andclofe 
to  the  confines  of  Pcrfia.  In  1770  he  examined  tlic 
didric'ts  watered  by  the  river  Terek,  SHn(ha,and  Alk- 
fai,  in  the  eade-n  extremity  of  Caucafus  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  cnf.iing  year  penetrated  into  OlFctia,  in 
the  higheil  part  of  the  fame  mountain  ;  where  he  col- 

le(fted 


Cula 


Gulc 
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Icfled  vocabularies  of  the  languages  fpoken  ia  tliofc  re-  is  reprefenttJ  in  engraving  by  perpendicuhr  lines.  It 

gions,  made  inquiries  into  ilic  hiftory  of  the  people,  may  fcrve  of  itfclf  to  denote  martial  prow  efs,  boldncfs, 

and  difcoveredfomc  traces  of  Chriliianityair.ong  them,  and  haruincfs  :  for   the   ancients  uled  this  colour  to 

Having  viiitcd  Cabarda  and  the  nortiicrn  chain  of  the  make  ihcnifclves  terrible  to  iheir  enemies,   to  Air  up 

Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  aiiinitted  magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 

to  an  audience  of  prince  Heracliiis,  who  was  encamped  the  likcnef*  ofihc  colours;  for  which  realon  perhaps 

about  ten  miles  from  Ttitlis.     Having  palled  the  win-  it  is  uled  by  the  tnglilh.  But,  accorJitigtoG.  Leigh, 

ter  here,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  country,   he  •'"-'••    •■         •  ,    .     ., 

/ollov/cd  in  Ipring  the  prince  to  the  province  of  Ke- 
ketia.and  explored  the  foutliern  di.'lrids  inhabi(ed  by 


the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  company  of  a  Georgian 
magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  difordcr. 
In  July  he  palled  into  Inureiia,  a  country  which  lies 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Bhck  Seas,  and  ib  bounded 
on  the  eart  by  Georgia,  on  ibc  north  by  OlFctia,  on 
the  wed  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  thcTurk- 
ilh  dominions.  He  penetrated  into  the  middle  chain 
of  Mount  Caucafus,  viliced  the  confines  of  Aliiigreha, 
Middle  Georgia,  and  Jiaflern  and  Lower  Imcrttia  ; 
and  after  efcaping  many  eminent  dangers  from  the 
banditti  ofihofe  parts,  fortunately  returned  toKif- 
lar  on  the  iSih  of  November,  where  he  paiTed  tiie 
winter,  colletUng  varions  information  concerning  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  Caucafus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Lefgees.  In  the  following  fumraerhc 
journeyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  liis  courfc  to 
mouiU  Befliton,  the  higliefi  point  of  the  firfl  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus  ;  infpeded  the  mines  of  Madlhar,  and 
went  toTcherkalh  upon  the  Don.  From  thence  he 
made  expeditions  to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  tiniflied  this 


if  this  lintture  ia  compounded  wiiii 

Or.    1         fDefire. 

Arg.    I    X-  I  Envy. 

AzLi.   !  35   '  Ardour. 

Ver.   f  =.  j  Strength. 

Pur.    I    ?■  I  JulUcc. 

Sab.    J    ^    L\\  carinefs. 
This  colour  isby  the  genersiityof  ihe  Englilh  heralds 
ranked  before  azure;  but  Krench  heralds,  N.  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  10  ii. 
GULL,  in  ichthyology.     See  Laris. 
GULK,  a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and  fometimes  taking  the 
name  o(  apa  when  it  is  very  extenlive  ;   but  particu- 
larly when  itonly  communicatcswith  the  fta  by  means 
of  a  flrait.     Such  arc  the  Euxine  or  Black  fea,  other- 
wife  called  theCuiJ'iJ  Coiijlantiiiopti ;  the  Adriatic 
Soa,  called  alfo  the  CulJ  of  yenue  -,  the  gulf  of  Si- 
dra  near  Barbary  ;    and  the  gulph    of    Lions  near 
France.     All  thcfe  gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are,  befidcs  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  oj  St 
Lawrence,   and  liic  gulf  of  California,  which  arc  in 
North-Amrrica.     There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Perlia, 
otherwile  called  thi  Rtd  S:a,  betv.  ecu  Fcrlia  and  Ara- 


ycar's  route  a<  Krementlhuk,  in  the  government  of     bia;  the  gulf  of  Bengal   in    India;  and  the  gulfs  of 
»•     „    rr        .  .  .1         r:    _r.:        i  ,       Cochinch  lua  and  Kamifchatka,  ucar  tht  couHtries  of 

the  fame  name. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French _ff//V,  and  that 
from  the  luWzn  go!fo,  which  Irgnify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  >e>.-r©>.;  which 
Guilhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  zvag^it.    Dii 


NewRuflla.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Crim  Tartary  ;  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
he  returned  through  the  Ukraine  co  Mofcow  and  St 
Peterfburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1775.  Upon  his  rctur;!,  he  was  employed  in  arrang- 
ing  his  papers;   Imr    before  he  could  nnilh  ihcm  for 


the  prei's,  was  feized  with  a  yi'.lcnt   fever,  which  Cangc  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latmp.v^io// 

carried  him  to  the  grave  in  March   1781.     His  wri-  or giiijia,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

tings  which  have  been  hitherto  publiihcd  conlift  of  a  GULLET.     See  Gula. 

number  of  ci-rious  treaiifcs,  ofwhich  alifl  is  given  in         GUM  (C//7«w«),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juicc,of  no 

Cox's  Travels,   Vol.  I.  p.  162.  particular  fmell  ortafle,  becoming  vifcousand  tenaci- 

GULA,  in  anatomy,   the  oefophagusor  gullet,  that  ous  whcnmoificned  with  water  ;  totally  dillolving  ia 

conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  fto-  water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  propor- 

Riach.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  92.  tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gum;  not  dilFolving  in  vi- 

GULE  e/AuGUST,  the  ddy  of  Si  Peter  ad  vincula,  nous  fpiritsorin  oils;  burning  in  the  lire  10  a  black 


which  is  celebrated  on  thefirll  of  Augnll.  It  is  called 
iht  guli  nf  AuguJI,  from  the  Latin  gula,  "  a  throat," 
for  this  realon,  that  one  Qjiirinus,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  difcafe  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  thefixth  from  St  Peter,  and  delired 
of  him  to  fee  thechains,  that  St  Peter  was  chained  with 
under  Nero;  which  requefl  being  granted,  and  fhe, 
killing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difcafe  ;  where- 
upon the  Pope  inftituted  this  feaft  in  honour  of  St  Pe- 
ter; and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only  the 
kalends  of  Augufl,  it  was  on  this  occalion  called  in- 
differently either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  v'tncula, 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle,  or  the  gule  oj  Au- 
gufl,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,   a  corrnpiion  of  the  French 


coal,  without  melting  or  catching  tiamc  ;  futfcringi 
diffipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  anJ 
fuch  like.  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  rclin  in  them. 

CvM- Arabic  is  the  produce  of  a  fpccies  of  Mimosa; 
which  fee. 

The  medical  cbarafter  of  gum  arable  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  ia  confcquenceof  which  it  ferves  loincrad'^tc 
and  obiund  thin  acrid  humours,  fo  proves  ufcful  in 
tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  boarfencircs,  in  ibixes 
ef  the  belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus  i?  abra- 
ded from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra.  In  a  dylu- 
ria  the  true  gum  arable  is  more  cooling  than  the  other 
fimple  gums,  fo  (houid  be  preferred. 

One  ounceofgum  arabic  renders  a  pint  of  water  con- 


word  guild,  which  in  this  fciencc  lignilies  "  red, "an  J     fiderably  glutinous  :  four  ounces  gives  it  a  thick  fy rupy 

ton* 
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,  &c 


confiftencc  :  but  for  muciligf,  one  part  gum  to  two 
pans  water  is  required  ;  aiiJ  for  fome  purpofcs  an 
equal  proporiioa  will  be  neccflary. 

Ill  \)v.  I'crcival's  tii'sys  we  have  the  following  cu- 
rious accouat,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which 
thiigum  hath  ot  dillblviiig  .iiid  keeping  fufpendcd 
ill  water  not  only  rci'iuous  but  alio  oihcr  liibftanccs, 
which  IhoulJ  fctm  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affeClcd  by  ii. 
"  One  I'cnijilc  of  balfani  of  tolu,  rubbed  with  hulf 
an  ounce  of  dillillcd  rain-water,  added  gradually  to  it 
(or  IS  niiiuitcs,  I'ormcJ  a  mixture,  which  on  ftaiiding 
about  a  niir.atc  liibfidcd,  b.it  re-uuitcd  by  Ihaking  : 
being  fttby  a  few  days,  the  balfam  bcciiiie  a  Cv.ncrtic 
mafs,  not  again  mifciblcby  (baking  up  the  bottle.  Tlic 
fame  quantity  required  more  trituration  to  mix  it  with 
common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame,  rub- 
bed with  15  grains  ol  gum  arable,  was  nearly  as  long 
in  pcrfcflly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  dillillcd  wa- 
ter as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  piece  being  more  reiiiious  ;  however, 
though  on  lougllanding  there  was  a  fmall  fei'.iinentjit 
immtiii.itely  reunited  a  week  after  by  agitation.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  ballam  capivi  united  very  Imootlily  wi;h 
half  aiiouiicc  of  dillillcd  water,  by  the  medium  of  three 
grains  of  gum  arable.  Five  grains  of  the  gum  were 
liot  lb  efteilnal  with  pump-water.  Balfam  Peru  ten 
ilrops,  with  gum  arable  three  grains,  dillillcd  water 
half  an  ounce,  formed  a  neat  white  emullion,  but  with 
common  water  a  very  unequal  mixture.  Gum  myrrh 
{powdered  that  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  IV- 
vcralquaniilies  ufed),  half  a  fcruple,  dilfolved  readily 
with  gum  arable  three  grains, in  both  kinds  of  water, 
and  evenmixcil  with  them  by  longer  trituration  with- 
out any  inei!ium,  but  moic  eafily  with  diflillcd  th.ui 
common  fpring  water.  Olibanuni,  malUeh,  gum  gua- 
iicum,  and  gjlbanum,  may  likewilc  be  mixed  with 
water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  arable  or  egg. 
The  fpring  water  made  ufc  of  in  thefc  experiments 
was  very  alumintnis. 

"In  the  niikingof  all  the  faline  preparations, when 
any  condderablequantiiies  of  watcrare  ufcd,  dillillcd 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  prcfcrrcil; 
for  the  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  felenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  mo.1  furiug  water,  will  ren- 
der any  fait  dilfolved  in  it  very  impure. 

"  The  folution  of  crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  being  fo  cafily  accompliflied,  and  it  being 
very  difagrecable  to  many  patients,  and  to  lomealmolt 
iuijiolliblc,  to  fwallow  pills,  b<dufes,  or  ilcfttiaries,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calomel,  cinnabar,  andtiie 
otiirr  heavy  and  nutalliuc  bodies  commonly  ad  mini  rter- 
ed  only  under  llicle  forms,  might  not  by  the  lame 
means  be  rendered  milcible  with  water,  fo  asto  be  gi- 
ven more  agreeably  in  a  liquid  form.  I  acccorJingly 
rubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a  fcru- 
ple of  gum  arable,  with  a  lufficient  quaiitiiy  ofdilliUed 
v.ater  to  form  a  mucilage,  and  added  a  drachm  of 
limplc  fyrop  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  'Ihis 
makes  sn  agreeable  li'tle  draught;  .ind  having  flood 
nbout  lialfanhonr  without  depolitiug  any  fedimeut,  I 
added  three  drachms  moreof  wste:  ;o  it;  and  notwith- 
llandiug  the  mucilige  was  rendered  fo  much  more  di- 
lute, very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fublided  even  ai'ter  it 
had  flood  fome  days. 

Steel  firaply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 


mixed  witli  watcrby  their  own  wcightofg''m  arable,  ^  Cum 
and  renijincd  fulpendcd,  except  a  very  fmall  portion  *      ^' 
of  each,  which  was  not  reduced  to  a  fullieiently  tine- 
powder. 

"  Fiv2  grains  of  calomel  were  niixed  with  two 
drachmsof  dillillcd  water  and  half  a  drachm  of  fimple- 
fyrup  by  means  of  live  grains  of  gum  arable,  which 
kept  it  lufiiciently  fufpended  :  a  double  quantity  of  the 
gum  prtfervcd  the  mixture  uniform  liill  longer.  Inthis 
form  it  w  ill  be  mucii  more  ealily  given  to  children  than 
in  fyrups,  eoufervcs,  &c.  as  a  great  p^rt  of  it  is  gene- 
rally waited, in  forcing thofe  vilcid  vehieles  into  thenij 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  otiierrelinous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  mci-hod,  and  of  thefc  perhaps 
the  gum  arable  would  be  the  bcft  corrector. 

"  Gum  arable  likewilc  greatly  abates  the  difagrec- 
able  tafie  of  the  corrofivc  fublimate,  mixed  with  water 
inltead  of  brandy  J  and  (from  the  few  trials  1  have 
made)  fits  ealier  on  the  Homach,  and  will  not  be  fo 
apt  to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmcU  ol  tlie  brandy. 

"  Mr  Plenck,  who  firfl  inftrufted  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickiilver  with  mucilage,  obferves  (and 
CA|!iriLncc  conlirms  the  truth  of  ii;,  that  this  jircpa- 
ratii'U  is  not  fo  apt  to  briug  on  a  fpitting  as  the  ardent. 
viz.  r;ixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the  faline  and 

other  mercurial  preparations How  far   the  thcoiy 

by  which  he  accounts  for  it  may  be  jull  is  not  of  much 
importance;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  tu 
inqiiiie,  whether  it  would  not  be  equally  crie(.Hu;il  iii 
preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  pieparations  of 
mercury,  from  aficcling  the  mouth. — iffo,  is  it  not 
impiMper,  whire  a  falivaiion  is  intended,  to  give 
emullions  with  gum  arable  and  other  mueibigiiiou.s  li- 
quors for  the  patient's  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
thef[)itling  may  be  rL[.-.rJcd  ?  And,  on  tiic  contrary, 
may  it  not  be  a  ufeful  medicine  to  diaiinilli  the  eif- 
chargc  when  too  copious  ? 

"  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  meai'.irc  fcrve  to 
confirm  the  above  ubfervation. — A  gentleman,  al.vays 
ealily  affected  by  mercurials,  having  taken  about  2^ 
grains  of  calomel  in  doles  from  I  to  5  grains,  not- 
w  ithflanding  he  w  as  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
dmly  feized  with  a  faliv;ition.  He fpat  plentifully,  his 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  luofe,  and  his  gums,  fau- 
ces, and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  intlamcd.  He  was  dirciSled  to  ufe  the  following 
gargle.  IJ,.  Cum.  arb.  femiunc.  folve  in  aqu^  foi.t. 
butiUiit.feiib.  «!r  adde  m:l.  rojac.  unc.  ur.am.  I\l.jt. gar- 
gar.  And  to  drink  freely  of  a  ptifan  prepared  with  aq. 
hard.  lib.  ij.giun.  arable  !i?:c.  ij.  riilr.  pur.  draditn.  ij. 
facchar.  alb.  iinc.j.  His  purgative  w  as  repeated  the  fuc- 
cecding  morning.  The  next  day  hisguiv.s  were  Icfs  in- 
flamed, but  the  lloughs  on  liis  tongue,  &c.  were  (lill 
as  foul  :  his  fpitiing  was  much  the  l.nie  :  be  had  drank 
about  a  pint  of  the  ptifan.  Some  fft.titrio/'/  was  added 
to  the  gar>;le.  From  this  day  to  the  fuirth  he  was  pur- 
ged every  liiy  without  ctfeft,  his  falivation  Hill  conti- 
nued,his  mouth  was  no  better,  he  had  negletledtbe  mu- 
cilaginous drink.  This  evening  be  was  perfii;ded  10 
drink  about  a  pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it 
repeated,  and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night.  Cti 
the  tilth  morning  tlie  puruative  was  ai;ain  repeated. 
Though  it  operaicJ  very  Utile,  yei  the  change  was 
very  furi)rifiiig  :  his  mouth  was  nearly  well,  and  his 
ptyalifm  greatly  dccreafed.  The  ptifan  was  repeated  ; 
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fflim,  andontliefixih  day,  bcingqiutc  well,  hewas  pcrnuiicd 
— to  goa()'"oad." 

In  Mr  Hjllckiiiift's  Travels  wc  have  an  intlanceof 
thcexiraorilinary  luiiritivc  virtues  o(  ihis  guiii."Tlic 
Abyliinians  ((ays  he)  make  a  juurncy  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  fell  ihcijrodufts  of  their  country.  They  mult 
travel  over  terrible  dcfarts,  and  their  journey  depends 
as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyaj^c  at  lea  :  conl'e- 
quently  they  know  as  little  as  a  fcanian  how  long  they 
iTiiifl  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  ncctirirics  of  life 
may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lads  too 
long.  This  happened  10  the  Abyllinian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provifions  being  confanied  when 
they  had  Hill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fcarch  for  fomething  among  their  mercha'i- 
dife  wherewith  they  might  fupport  nature  ;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arable,  of  vvliich  (hey 
had  carried  a  conliderable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  fcrvcd  to  fupport  above  1000  perfons  for  two 
months  J  and  the  caravan  at  lall  arrived  at  Cairo  with- 
out any  great  lols  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
difcafes. 

Cum  Seneca,  is  a  gum  extremely  refcmbling  gum 
arable.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  loofc  or  fingle  drops  : 
but  thefc  are  much  larger  than  thofc  of  the  gum  ara- 
ble ufually  are  ;  fometimcs  it  is  of  the  bignels  of  an 
egg,  and  fometimes  much  larger  :  the  furfacc  is  very 
round  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  much  lefs  bright  than 
the  inner  fubllance  where  the  malfes  are  broken.  It 
has  no  fmell,  and  fcarcc  any  taftc.  It  is  probably  pro- 
duced from  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former. 
The  virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gum  arable  ; 
but  it  is  rAcly  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with 
the  gum  arabicv  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confumc 
the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported 
hither.  The  negroes  diQblve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that 
ftate  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their 
dilhes,  and  often  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

CuMTragacaiitf),  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a  thor- 
ny bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.    See  A- 

STRAG ALUS. 

Other  fubltances  known  by  the  name  o(  gums  are  as 
follow  : 

CuAt  yfmmoiiiac.    See  Ammoniac. 

Cum  Elemi.     Sec  Amyris. 

Cum  Keno    SeeKENO. 

Cum  Cuaiacum.     See  GuaIACum. 

Gum  Lacea.     See  Coccus  and  Lac  ca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci- 
dent to  fruit-trees  of  the  ftone  kind,  arifing  from  a 
corruption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifcidity,  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  protrulion  of  other  juice,  made  to  cxtrava- 
fate  and  ooze  oui  upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diftcniper  furroundsthe  branch,  itadmits 
of  no  remedy  i  but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a  bough, 
it  fliould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fomc  cow- 
<!ung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quint  inic  directs  to  cutoff 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
affeaed. 

GUMMA,  3  fort  of  venereal  excrefcence  ou  the 
perlodcum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  fleiliy  fabftance  in 
Vol.  VUI 


cither  jaw,  tlirougU  which  the  teeth  fprhig  frora  tlic      C'ss. 
jawbone.     Sec  An-atomt,  n»  102.  ' •' — 

The  gums  are  aj>t  to  become  fpo:ij}',  and  to  fcpa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  (rtquenily  i  flony 
kindofcrnd,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which  when 
fcparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  llaic, 
efpecially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infifion  of 
roles  four  parts,  and  the  tinflurc  of  myrrh  one  part. — 
The  fcuv\y  is  auothcrdiforder,  which  afTedls  ihcguins. 
This  diforder,  when  not  manifefl  in  any  other  par:, 
fometimes  appca;s  in  this  :  indeed,  when  a  fcorbutic 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit  its  firft  f/mptoin  is 
a  putrid  ftate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  forcibly  difchaigcs  a  lallor  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a  cyliudric  lube,  by  means  of 
inflamed  gun-powder.     Sec  Cu.w-Poii  otR. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  mofl  of  the  fpccies  of 
fire-arms  ;  piflols  and  mortars  being  almolt  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di- 
vided into  great  and  finall  guns  :  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  or  artillery  ; 
the  latter  includes  niufquets,  carabines,  mufquetoons, 
blundcrbulTes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firft  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fp;aking,  ilic 
inirodutftionof  guns  into  the  wcflern  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  foinc 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  impcrfedt  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
Ilratus  fpeaks  of  a  city  near  the  river  Ayphafis  in  tl;e 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,  bccaufc  they 
threw  thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence 
fome  imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  caflern  nati- 
ons even  in  thetimeof  Alexander  thcGreat  ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  many  of  our  modem  travellers  afTert 
that  they  were  ufed  in  China  as  far  back  as  thcyearof 
Chrift  8s,  and  have  continued  in  ufc  everfincc. 

The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  llourifhed  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  treatife  written  by  himaboui  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofivc 
force  of  gun-powder  for  the  deftruftion  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  is 
Commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  compolition  is  dcfcribed 
by  Bacon  in  fomc  of  his  treatifcs  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun-powdt  r.  Ha- 
ving pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  flone,  a  fpark  of  fire  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  the  mortar  and  fct  the  mixture  on 
fire  ;  upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  llone  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  diltancc.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  limpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war  ;  for  Bacon  fceins  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  uiing  it  t9be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the  flame 
unconhncd,  and  which  is  indeed  caj'able  of  producing 
aftonilhing  cffefts*.  The  figure  and  name  of  mortars  ,  . 
giventoa  Ipccies  ofold  artillery, and  ilicircmployment  ^  'f  "" 
(which  was  throwing  great  ftone-bullcts  at  at;  cleva- 
lion),  very  much  corroborates  this  conjcifture. 

Soon  after  the   time    o1^  Schwartz,  wc   find    gum 

coinaionly  made  ufc  of  as  iun'runicnts  of  war,'    Great 
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^  guns  were  firft  ufed.     Tliry  were  originally  made  of 
iron  bars  IbldcreJ  logalier,  and   fortitieJ  with  ftrong 
jrPii-lio(>ps ;  foinc  of  which  are  ftill  lo  be  fcen,  viz.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Lifbon.     Others  were  made  of 
thin  flicets  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped  ;  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates 
of  iron  or  copper.     Thcfc  pieces  were  made  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner,  like  iliefirft  elTays  of  many  new 
iavcniions.  Sionc  balls  were  thrown  otit  of  them,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  of  their 
weakncls.  Thcfc  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
lorm.     WJien  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  \'enctians,  however, ufed  cannon  at  the  liege 
of  Claudia  J.-flTa,  now  called  f^/Vg'^^;^,  im  366,  which 
were  brought    thither  by    two  Germans,   with  fomc 
powder  and  leaden  balis  ;  aslikewifein  the  wars  with 
ine  Genocfc  in  1379.     King  Edward  III.  made  ufeof 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  CrclTy  in  1346,  and  at  the  fiegc 
ofCalais  in  1547.     Cannon  were  made   ufc  of  by  the 
Turks  at  the  liege  of  Conrtiniinoplc,  then  in  poflcf- 
/lonof  the  Chnftians,  in   i;94,  and  in  that  of  1453 
that  threw  a  weight  of  100  111.  but  they  generally  burll 
cither  the  firil,  fecond,  or  third  fliot.     Louis  XH.  had 
onecaftat  Tours,  of  the  fame  iize,   which    threw  a 
ball  from  the  Baflilc  to  Charenton.    One  of  thofe  fa- 
mous cannon  was  taken  at  the  ficge  ofDieu  in  1546 
by  Don  John  de  Cartro;  and  is  in  the  caftle  of  St  Jui' 
Jiao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Lifbon  :  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches 

and  itdifchargcs  aballofioolb.lt  has  neiiherdolphins' 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal ;  and 
has  a  large  Indoflan  infcription  upon  it,  which  fays  it 
Was  caft  in  1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  djVnified  with  uncommon 
names;  for,  in  1J03,  Louis  XII.  had  rj  brafs  can- 
non caft,  of  an  extraordinary  Iize,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanifli  and 
I'-irtuguefe  called  them  after  their  faints.  The  emne- 
rorCharles  V.  when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded 

n  i^''Pn'^'"■  ^  ^''''"  '^"^  'S  a  70  pounder, 
called  the  Ptmonietle  ;   and  one  at  Bois-le-duc,  called 

r,  r'il  ^  ^°  P'^""''"  »'  never  ca file,  called  Q:nr„ 
tl.zabeth,  pocket. piftol.  An  80  pounder  in  the  tower 
of  London  (formerly  in  Edinburgh-came),  called 
Mcu,jts.,>,,g  An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfenal  at 
B.-rlin,  called  the  Thundcrir.  An  So  pounder  at  Ma- 
ligo,  called  the  Terrible.  Two  ci.rions  60  pounders 
in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen,  called  die  Meffagen  of  bad 
nevjs.  And,  laSly,  an  uncommon  70  pnumier  in  the 
came  ofS.'A-igclo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails,  that 
Jaftenrd  the  copper-pljtes  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  thi-=  infcription  upon  it  :  Ex  Javis 
trabahbut pnrtiiut  A^rjfpa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  thcfc  incom- 
mon  names  were  generally  ..b.^.n.ed,  and  th-.-  followine 
more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  viz. 
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Pounders. 
Demi  eu'verins         ~  9 
Falcon  :=  6 

C  lowell  fort  =  5 
Sacker  -^  ordinary    =  6 

Clargeftlizez:  8 
Bafililk  =48 

Serpentine  =  4 

Afpic  =:  2 

Dragon  =  6 

Syren  =60 

F'alconet  =  3,  2    & 


Cwt. 

IJ 

18 

8j 

8 

7 

12 

81 

15,  10, 


Guo. 


and  6 


and 


Pounders. 
Cannon  royal,  or  1    _  „ 

carihoun            J    ~'^° 
Baflard  cannon,  "> , 

<5r  ;  carthoan  3    ~J 
,'  Cartlioun  =24 

Whole  culvcrins      =i3 


Cwt. 
abo-.it  90 

79 
60 
40 


Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  20  ounces,  &c. 
Robiner,  which  carried  a  ball  of  i6*oiinces. 

Thcfe  curious  names  of  beafls  ad  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefs  in  motion 
or  of  theircruelty,  as  the  falconet,  falcon,  fackcr,  and 
culvenn,  &c.  for  the  fwiftnefs  in  flying;  the  bafilifk, 
Icrpentine,  afpi ke,  dragon,  fyren,  &c.  for  their  cruelty. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  tlicir  namcsfrom  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difcharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  difcfaar- 
gcs  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a  it,  founder;  on* 
that  carries  a  ball  of  12  pounds,  is  called  a  12  poun- 
der;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  divided  into  the  followine 
loris,  viz.  ° 

Ship-guns,  confining  in  42,  36,  32,  24,  18,  ij, 
9,  o,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrifon-guns,  in  42,  32,  24,   18,    J2,    9, 
poundeis.  ' 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  i8,andi2  pounders. 
Fidd.pieces,  in  12,    9,  6,    3,   2,    ii,    \, 
pounders. 

Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.     They  were   employed   in  the  wars     of 
italy,  to  throw  balls  of  rcd-iiot  iron,  ftones,  &c.  lone 
before  the  invention  of  fliells.     Thcfe  lafl  are  thought 
10  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufc  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.    A  citi- 
zcoof  Vcnlo,  at  a  certain  fcftival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Clevcs,  threw  a  number  of  Ihells,   one 
ofvvh;chfcllon  ahoufc   and   fet   fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  grcateftpart  of  the  town  was  reduced 
toalhes.     The  firQ  account  of  fhclls  ufed  for  military 
rnrpofcsis   in  1435,    when    Naples   was  bcfieged  by 
\.      n  ^y' "•  "'""'■y  'ifoi-ms  us  with  more  certainty, 
that  (iKlh  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the    iiege  of 
Wuchtendonk,  in  Guelderland,  in  15S8,  by  the  earl 
ofManshrld.     MrMjl^ar,  an    Englilh  engineer,  firfl 
taught  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  (liells,   which 
ih:y  praftifed  at  the  (lege  of  Morte  in   1634.     The 
Pifthodol  throwing  r?d-hot  ballsout  ofthe  mortars  was 
hrll  certainly  put  in  praftice  at  the  (lege  ofSiralfund 
in  167;  by  ihccleaorofBrandcnburgh  ;   though  fomc 
lay  in  1653  ,t  the    Urge  of  Bremen.     For  the  proper 
<iiMicnfionsofgnns,  their  wcijjbr,  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed,  &c.   fee  the  ar;iclc  Gunnfry. 

Mulkciswerc  firftufcdat  the  fiegeof  Rhege-in  the 
year  152T.  The  Spsviirds  were  thefirft  who  armed 
part  of  their  f,ot  with  thcfe  weapon?.  At  firft  they 
wu-e  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft, 
ihey  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftaicc.  On  their  march  the  foldiers  carried  only 
the  reds  and  aninuniiion,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
mifkcts  after  them.  They  were  very  How  in  loading, 
not  only  by  rcafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  their  pieces' 
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©Aindflla,  aiidbecaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparaie, 
<*unellu».  but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  a(ij(.,ll  the 
'^-^'—^  match  J  fu  that  their  fire  was  not  near  I'o  Lrifk  as  ours 
is  now.  At'iervvards  a  lighter  matchlock  mulkct 
came  in  ufc ;  and  tiiey  carried  their  aniniuBiiion  in 
bandcliers,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  ot" 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  coniaining  a  charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  Icofc  in  a  poucli, 
and  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  litle.  The  mu(- 
keis  with  reds  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  til!  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  alfo  were  dilVufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  wiih  fire- 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fegregata:  order,  belonging  to  th;  fyngenella 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  oriier,CompoJit,t.  There  is  fcarcc  any 
calyx,  but  quiiiquetlorous,  with  tubular  hermaphrodite 
florets,  the  receptacle  briftly,  with  fcarce  any  pappus. 
GUNELLUS,  in  itchtbyology.  See  Blennius. 


Ounncra 


GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fcrvice  of  Guirrr, 
the  cannon,  or  one  (killed  to  fire  the  guns. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as 
well  as  in  the  held,  this  ofHcer  carries  a  held  lisff,  and 
a  larjic  powder-horn  in  a  flriiig  ever  his  left  lhoi:ldet: 
lie  marches  by  the  guns  ;  and  w  hi  n  thcic  is  any  appn- 
henlion  of  danger,  his  field  llsft'is  armed  with  naici-. 
His  bi.lirefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  10  pals,  end  to  help  to 
load  and  iravcrfc  her. 

Majler  Cvs.KtR,  a  patent-cfEcer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  luch  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  malter-gcnrral  the  abi- 
lity of  any  perfon  recomn,e:.ded  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  aJminlAcrs  an  oath 
not  to  fcrve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  flatc; 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  tuch  as  have 
taken  the  faul  oath. 

GUNNERA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  diandiii 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynaiidria  clafs  of  pLnis.  The 
amentum  conliits  of  uniKorous  fc.<les  there  is  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla  ;  the  germcn  is  bideuicd,  with  two 
ftyles  and  one  feed. 
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IS  the  art   ofcharging,  dircfling,  and  exploding  fire- 
arms, as  cannons,  mortars,  muflcets,  &c.  to  the  befb 

advantage As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  haviflg  the 

guns  and  fliot  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimenfions,  &c.  of  cannons  and  fmall  arms  come  pro- 
perly la  be  conlidcrcd  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.     Hi/lory  of  Gunnery. 

The  ancients,who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms,  iiad  notwithflanding  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difchargingftones,  dans,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thcfe  were  aduated  chiefly  by  the 
elallic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  flrong  fprings,  and  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them  ;  for 
which  reafbn,  the  cxplolion  of  gunpowder,  as  acJling 
inllantaneoully,  and  fcemingly  with  irrefifliblc  force, 
feemed  to  be  a  moll  proper  fucced-ineum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
•were  adluated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe- 
riment of  BartholomewSchwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap- 
plication  in  a  fucccfsful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re- 
aflion  of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veircls 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burlt,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  ftood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
thofe  days,  therefore  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made,  though  this  proveda  very  infuthcicnt  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  abovementioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
difcovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  much  Icfs  weight  than 
ftune  ones  would  be  more  eflicacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  ftrongcr  powder.  Tl'iis  occafioncd 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  now  call  of  brafs.  Thcfe  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  ftronger  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capjble  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  puwJcr  than  what  had  been  formerly  uledj 


and  their  iron  bullets  (which  were  from  40  or  6« 
pounds  weight),  being  impelled  with  greater  velocities 
were  more  ctl'c<;lual  than  the  heaviefk  llones  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  I  jth  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  praftiled  over  all  Europe  came  firrt.  in  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  was  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain- 
ing it  is  undoubtedly  a  confidcrable  advantage.  At 
firlt  tlie  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  material* 
together.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  firrt  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrengtb,  or 
only  10  render  it  more  convenient  fi  r  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  (mall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilfl  meal-powder 
was  (lill  made  ufe  for  cannon.  But  at  lad  the  ad- 
ditional ftrcngth  which  ih.e  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  palfage  of  the  air  between 
the  grains,  occalioned  the  meal  powder  to  be  entirely 
laid  afide. 

For  the  lafl  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  cf 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved  :  the  bcftpiecrs 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  \.  Indeed 
liijhter  and  fhortcr  pieces  have  been  often  propofcd 
and  elFayed  ;  but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  fcems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infulHcicnt  for  general  fcrvice. 
But  though  the  proporiions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufc  and 
application  have  undergone  confidcrable  alterations  ; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accompliflitd  by  f mailer 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  necefiary. 
Thus  the  battering  cajinon  now  univerlally  approNcd 
of  are  ihofc  formerly  called  demi-canni)i:s,  carryii.jj 
a  ball  of  24  pounds  weight  ;  it  being  found  by  expe- 
tieiice,  that  their  flroke,  though  Itls  violent  than  thai 
A  a  3  of 
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of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  fuillcieiiily  adapted  to  the 
ftreiijjih  of  the  ufnil  profiles  of  fortification  j  and  that 
the  f«ciliiy  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  ilicy  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta- 
ges beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
makinjr  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  fint  cutting  orf  the  whole  wall  as  low  as 
polfiblc  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  feems  alfo  lobe  a  confiderbale  modern  improve- 
jnciit  in  the  pra<5Hcal  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  moft 
coaiidcrablc  improvciiient  in  the  practice  is  the  method 
of  liiing  with  fiiiall  quantities  of  powder  ;  and  eleya- 
ling  the  piece  fo  tint  tiie  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  auj  with  a  fmall  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla- 
ced inthe  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  tofilencc, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fweep,  each  fliot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front;  and  has  thereby  a 
muchgrcater  chance  of  difahling  the  defendants,  and 
difuioanting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  couimon  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  flyled  BatterU  a  Ri- 
(oihtt.  It  was  firfl  put  in  praftice  in  the  year 
J691  at  the  fiege  of  Aeth. — Something  fimilar  to 
this  was  put  in  praiflice  by  the  king  of  PrulFia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofb^ch  in  1757.  He  had  feveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene- 
my's lines,  and  amongfl  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eijht  ounces  of  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  great 
execution  ;  for  the  Ihells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 
burning-fufes  made  the  llouteft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for  their  burrting. 

Sect.  II.     Theory  ofCunniry. 

The  ufc  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 
time  before  any  theory  concerning  ihera  was  at- 
tempted. Thcfirft  author  who  wrote  profefTcdly  on 
tcmpttilhy  the  flight  of  caniion-fliot  wjs  Tartalca.  In  1537  he 
Tartalca.  publilhcd  a  book,  at  Venice,  intiilcd  Nova  Scientia; 
and  afterwards  another,  inritlcd  Qua^fiti  et  Iiiveutiom 
divirfi,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
he  treats  profelfcJly  on  ihcfe  m<);;o:is.  His  difcove- 
jies  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfcift  ftate 
of  m.;clianicjl  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determi;jed  that  the  greatell  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewifc  (ieiermiiicd, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  praLlitioncrs),  that  no  part 
cfthetraiJt  defcrlbcd  by  a  b;il!et  was  a  riglit  line: 
although  the  curvature  was  in  fome  caff  s  (o  litilc,  tliat 
it  was  not  attnuteJ  to.  He  commpired  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fca ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  uiuloubrcdly  incurvated  roiuid  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alio  aliinn«s  to  liimfclf  the  i;ivcn- 
lion  of  the  'u  incr's  q'.iaJrant,  and  often  give  (lire wd 
guelFcs  at  tlic  event  of  fo:ne  'intried  methods.  But  as 
he  hid  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
praftice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpcculation, 
he  was  coijr'cmud  by  inort  of  the  fucceeding  wri.ers, 
ihonijh  often  without  any  fu/Bcient  reafon.  The  phi- 
Ufophcrs  of  thofe  tinjej  aU'o  intcrmcdded  in  the  tjue- 
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ftions  hence  ariling,  and    many  difputes  on  motion    Theory, 

were  fet  on  foot  (efpecially  in  Italy),  which  continued  "^~-v 

till  the  time  of  Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogues  ok  inotion.  The  lie  were  piib- 
lifhedin  the  year  1638  ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  be- 
fore Galileo's  doilrine  was  thortnighly  ellabliflied, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  projcililcs, 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  dittcr- 
ent  elevations,  were  puliliflied  ;  all  of  them  egregioufly 
fallacious,  and  utteily  irrcconcileable  with  the  mo- 
tions of  thefe  bodies.  Very  few  of  the  ancients  in- 
deed refrained  from  indulging  themfelvcs  in  Ipecala- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio- 
lent, and  mixed  motions  ;  althougli  fcarcc  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories.  3 

It  is  ftrange,  however,  that,  during  all  thefe  con-  Experi- 

tefls,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  ihc""^""^? 

different 


charge    of  artillery   though  it  worth  while  to  bring 
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thefe  theories  to  the  tell  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins  (1,^^^^, 
informs  us,  in  his  Preface  to  the  7\ctu  Principles  c/ of  artillery. 
Gunnery,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjeft.  The  firft 
of  thefe  isCollado,  whohas  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal- 
conet carrying  a  three-pound  fliot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner's  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifell,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  culto. 
mary  allotment  of  gun-powder.  The  refults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  fhot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  ^°^  of  the  gunner's  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces ;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces  ;  at  three  points,  954  paces  ;  at  four,  loio  : 
at  five,  1040 ;  and  at  fix,  1055  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venih  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth  :  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  ;  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point:  and  at  the  eleventh 

point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece The  paces  fpoke 

of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  cum- 
mon  fteps. 

The  year  after  Collado's  trcatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fnbjeft  by  one  Bourne  an  Englilhman. 
His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  ;  and  he  afcer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  the  piiint-blank  Ihot.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  (hot 
be  rcprcfented  by  I,  the  range  at  5"  elevation   will  be 


2;,  at   10°  it    will  be  3^ 


15"    it    will    be    4J,  " 


at  20°  it  will  be  4;,  and  the  greaieft  random  will  be 
S\.  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  42"  ;  bjt  according  to  the  ftiength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofrs  tlic  flight 
of  the  fliot,  it  may  be  from  45°  to  36°. — He  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials; 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  '''his  however  ought  10  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ran- 
ges varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  den- 
fity  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Kldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Englifiimcn, 
publilhcd  trcati.'cs   on    this    fubjciJl.     The  firll  pub- 
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liflied  Iiis  iicatife  in  i6j6,  and  liag  given  ihc  adiial 
ranges  of  different  pieces  of  artillery  ai  finall  elevati- 
ons all  under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not 
rijroroufly  true,  thougji  not  liable  i"  SKr-j  con(idcrable 
errors  ;  yet,  in  confcqueiice  of  their  deviation  from  the 
tnitl),  he  (oiind  it  iinpoffible  to  make  fuuicof  his  expe- 
riments agree  with  his  principles. 

In  1638,  Galileo,  printed  his  dialogiits  oti  motion. 
In  thefe  he  poiatcd  out  the  general  laws  o'uferved  by 
nature  in  the  production  and  conn^ofition  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  tirfl  who  defcribed  the  aJlion  and  cffcifts 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thcfe  principles  he 
determined,  that  ihe  flight  of  a  cannon  flioi,  or  any 
other  projectile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
ihe  refinance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofcd  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difcovcring  what  fenfible  cffc(fts  that 
refinance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at 
fome  given  diftancc  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  Ihown,  that  independent 
•f  the  refiftancc  of  the  air,  all  projectiles  would,  in 
their  fligiit  delcribe  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  yet 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi- 
ned tiiat  ii  was  ncceflary  to  coiifider  how  far  the  ope- 
rations of  gunnery  were  afFcfted  by  this  rtfiftance. 
The  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  alTcrted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  confidcrable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refiftancc  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  (hells  or  cannon  fhot.  In  this  pcrfuafion  iliey  i^up- 
ported  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies  ;  and  at  lafl  it  became  an  almoft  ge- 
nerally eftablillied  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thclc  bo- 
dcrs  was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Mr  Anderfon,  aiiovcmcntioned  publiOi- 
ed  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  effcfls  of  the  gun  ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
flrenuoufly  aflcrts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola;  undertaking  to  anfvver  all 
objections  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
fame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treaiife  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  wiicre,  after  long 
difcuffion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variaticms 
from  the  air's  reliftance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarce  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjeCt  is  treated  of  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions,  W  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley  ; 
and  he  alfo,  fwaycd  by  the  very  great  difproportion  be- 
tween the  dcnfity  of  the  air  and  ihat  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  reafonablc  to  believe,  that  the  oppofiiion  of 
the  air  to  large  metal  (liot  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  al- 
though in  fmall  and  light  (liotheowiis  that  it  muft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fniootiily  in 
fpcculation  :  yet  Anderfon,  who  mnde  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impollible  to  fupport  it  without  fume 
new  modificaiion.  For  thou2n  it  docs  not  appear 
that  he  ever  cxaiiineJ  ihe  comparaiiveraugcsof  either 
cannon  or  niuftcet  ihot  when  tired  with  iheir  iifual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  fliells 
thro  vn  with  finall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
abovemcntioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
iraft  was  not  par.ibolical.  But  inftcad  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  ihe 
lefidance  of  the  air  to  be  of  confidcrable  eiScacy,    Jic 


framed  a  new  hypothefis  ;  whicli  was,  that  the  fliell  or 
bullet,  at  its  firll  difcharge,  flew  to  a  ccriain  didance 
in  a  rigiu  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  ordy  it  be- 
gan to  drfcribc  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line, 
which  he  calls  the  tini  of  the  itnpulfe  of  \\\t  fin,  he 
fuppofcs  10  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by 
alfigiiinga  proper  length  to  thisline  ofiinpulfc,  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  (hots  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely  as  we 
pleafc  to  fuppofe.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done  with 
three  (hots  ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  lell  us  the  cvtnt 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at 
one  time. 

When  Sir  Ifacc  Newton's  Princip'ia  was  piibli(hed, 
he  particularly  confidercd  the  refiftancc  of  the  air  to 
projectiles  which  moved  with  foiiU  velocities;  but  as 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experir.-.cnts 
on  thofe  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftucfs, 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a  diffi-rence  in  velocity  ctild 
make  fuch  difTercnces  in  the  refiftancc  as  arc  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fniall  velocities, 
the  refiftancc  was  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  tiiefwiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  timts  as  much 
refiftancc  as  the  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
meet  wiih  nine  times  the  refiftancc,  &c. — This  prin- 
ciple itfclf  isnow  found  to  be  erroneouswitluegard  to 
military  projectiles  ;  though,  if  it  had  been  pro;-t:ly 
attended  to,  the  refiftancc  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  have  been  reckoiied  much  more  confidcrable 
than  was  commonly  done.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubjccl  fcicniifically,  from  gi- 
ving: a  proper  allowance  for  the  rcfiftaiice  oftheaimo- 
fphcre,  that  their  theories  differed  nioft  cgregioully 
from  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  fccms  to  have  at- 
tended to  this  principle  ;  for,  in  il-ic  year  1690,  he 
pnbliflicd  a  trcatiie  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an 
accouiu  of  fome  experiments  tending  10  prove,  that  the 
track  of  all  projeClilcs  moving  with  very  fwift  mo- 
tions was  widely  dilferent  from  that  of  a  p^raljola. 
All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefccd  in  the  juftiiefs  of 
Galileo's  doCtrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
given.  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  ihefc  errors  till  ihe 
year  1716.  At  that  time  Mr  Rcilbns,  a  French  offi- 
cer of  artillery,  diltingiiilhcd  by  ilie  number  of  ficges 
at  which  hchad  fcrvcd,  by  his  high  military  rink,  ar.d 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profeffioii,  gave  a  memoir  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  mfinber,  im- 
porting, that,  "  although  it  was  agreed^ihat  theory 
joined  with  practice  did  conftitute  the  peifection  of 
every  art ;  yet  experience  hat!  taught  him,  that  theory 
was  of  very  liuic  fcrvice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars  :  That 
the  works  of  M.  Blondel  had  juftly  enough  defcribed 
the  fcvcral  parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  nf  I  he  elevation  of  the  piece;  but  that  prac- 
tice had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  cf- 
feCl  of  gunpowder  ;  for  having  endcavo«ircd,  w  ith  the 
greateft  prccifinn,  to  point  a  moriar  agreeably  to  ihefe 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  eftabliih  ajiy 
folid  foundation  upon  thc-.n." 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  irJoth  not  appear 
that  the  feniiiuents  of  Mr  Ri-fTons  were  at  .-ny  time 
coiurovertcd  jOr  any  rcai'on»fiercd  for  ib«    Lilnrc  of 
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l!ic  ikfory  of  projcftilcs  when  spplied  to  ufe.  Noibing 
farilicr,  kowcYcr,  was  Joiic  (ill  ihc  lime  ol  lienjamiii 
Robins,  who  in  174^  piiblilhcd  a  ticatil'c,  iiuitlcJ, 
New  I'liiicipUs  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  haili  trcaied 
t  ...  pjiiiculaily   not  only  of  ihe    rcfillancc  of  the  atmo- 

duaiatrue  l^plifc,  biitalmoll  every  ihnig  ellcrclatnig  10  the  fiiglit 
tlu-ory.  of  niilil.iry  projcOililcs,  and  indeed  advanccii  the  theory 
of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfcdiou  than  ever  it  was 
10  before. 
His  method  Tlitlirll  thingconfidcred  by  Mr  Robins,  and  whicl\ 
of  dctermi-  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  al  lothcr  paniciilars  rtla- 
niiig  the  [j^g  to  );uiincry,  is  the  explofivc  force  of  gunpowder. 
This  he  determined  to  he  owinj;  loan  clallic  tluid  fi- 
milar  to  onr  atinofphere,  having  its  ciadic  force  greatly 
incfeafed  by  the  heat.  "  If  a  red-hot  iron  (fays  iu) 
be  includeil  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  cxhaiilt- 
cd,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  tiie  pow- 
der will  take  tire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fiiddenly 
defcend  upon  the  cxplolion  ;  and  though  it  immedi- 
ately afcends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  heigh'  it 
firll  flood  at,  but  will  continue  dcprclled  by  a  ipacc 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  kt 
fall  on  the  iron. — The  fame  produdion  likewifc  takes 
place  when  gunpowder  is  tired  in  the  air  :  forifafmall 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  jiart  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  inimerfed  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  tlnid  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a  fnnll  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  pare  where 
the  gunpowder  is  pi  iced;  if  in  this  fitaution  the  com- 
munication of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  wiih  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  clofcd,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
niay  be  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  burning-glafs,  the 
water  will  in  this  experiment  defcend  on  the  explofion, 
as  the  qiiickfilver  did  in  the  lall  ;  and  will  always  con- 
tinue deprelTcd  below  ihc  place  at  which  it  Ifood  be- 
fore the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  dcpreirion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantiiy  of  powder  be  increafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  lube   be  diniinilhed. 

<-Whcn  any  coniiderable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  tired  in  an  exiianllcd  receiver,  by  being  let  fail  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  inflantly  defcends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afcends  again. 
After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firll 
are  of  any  great  extent,  it  fccmingly  fixes  at  a  point 
lower  than  where  it  flood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  ap- 
parent reft,  it  Hill  continues  rifing  for  aconfiderablc 
time,  although  by  fuch  ijnpcrccptible  degrees,  that  it 
canor.ly  be  difcovercd  by  comparing  its  place  at  di- 
Uant  interv:;ls  :  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afcend  ;  but  will  rife  flower  and  (lower,  till  atlafl  it 
will  be  abfolute'y  fixed  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury  Hood  before  the  explofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftances  nearly  happen,  when  powder  isfired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  unexhauftcd  tube,  whofe  lower  part 
is  im:?ierfed  i.i  water. 

"  That  the  clallicity  or  prelFure  of  the  fluid  produ- 
ced by  the  firi'.ig  of  gunpowder  is,  c.cter'u  p.^iibus,  di- 
rcdly  asi 'i  .'enuiy,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  the  f  .110  receiver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fill,  the  mvrcury  will  fubfide  twice  as  much  as  i:i 
the  tiring  of  a  liiigle  quantity.  Alfo  ibe  dcfcents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
iniiifrcient  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
•f  ihofe  rcccivef s,  aiiJ  confequeiitly  as  the  deiifii/  of 


produced  fluid  in  cacli.  But  as,  in  the  ufual  methodof 
trying  this  rxpe:iineat,  the  quaiiliiies  of  powder  arc 
fo  very  fmall  that  11  is  difficult  10  alccnain  thcle  pro- 
poriions  with  the  rcquilitc  degree  of  exae'liicls,  I  took 
a  large  receiver  containing  about  52c  inches,  and  let- 
ting fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  drachm  or  the 
lixieenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  bcingfirft  nearly  exhaufled  ;  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fublidcd  two  inches  exadly,  and  all 
the  power  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  lime,  and  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drachms  were  letdown  at  once,  which  funk  the  mer- 
cury tiiree  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  bclidc  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wei)  did  not  fire,  and  the 
quaniiiy  which  thus  cfcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
fuflicient,  had  it  fallen  on  ihe  iron,  10  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  dcfcents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  oftherefpec- 
tivc  quantities  of  powder  ;  from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  ihcy  very  little  varied. 

"  As  ditierent  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  diffe- 
rent quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  10  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodnefs,  before  any  dt  finite  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  necelTary  to 
afcertain  the  particular  fpecies  of  powder  that  ispro- 
pofed  to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  deierniines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  make  ufe  of  government-powder, 
as  confining  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 
are  made  accmding  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons.) 

"  This  being  fettled,  we  muft  further  premifethefc 
two  principles  :  i.  That  theelaflicity  of  this  fluid  in- 
crealcs  by  heat  and  diuiinifiies  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air  ;  2.  That  the  denfity  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  lame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  clallicity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now,  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  -,'j  of  an  ounce  a- 
voirdupois  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  explofion,  two  inches ;  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  Handing  at  near  30  inches,  ',  |ths  of 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  Troy,  would  hav« 
filled  tlie  receiver  with  a  fluid  whofe  elafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preirme  of  the  atmo- 
fphcre,  or  the  fame  with  the  elaflicity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  follows,  that  '  ^t'ls  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  poflcf- 
fing  the  fame  degree  of  clallicity  with  the  common  air; 
whence  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu- 
bic inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

"  But  in  order  to  afcertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid, 
we  miifl  coiifider  what  part  of  its  clallicity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei- 
ved from  the  included  hot-iron  andthe  warm  receiver 
Now  the  genera!  heat  of  the  receiver  being  manifeflly 
lefs  than  tliat  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  10  in 
crcalc  the  clallicity  of  the  air  to  fomcwhat  more  than 
\  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  collefl  from  hence  and 
other  circumflances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaflici- 
ty from  this  caufe  was  about  ^  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifing  froni  the  explofion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defcentof 
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tlie  mercurial  gjge,  inftsad  of  two  iiiclies,  would  have  the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled   in   thefe  three  txpcri-    Theory, 

becnonly  i^  inch;  whence  57J,  rcduccJin  the  propor-  ment  were    i86,  201,  and   196  grains  rcfpedivelj.  "^ 

lion  of  five  to  four,  become  460 ;  and  ihis  lad  number  Thefc  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which, 

rcprcfents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elaftic  fluid  equal  in  when  the  tube  was  red  hot,  £Xtend»:d  through  its  whole 

denfiiyandelafticity  with  common  air,  which  arc  produ-  concavity  ;  confcquently  the  elafticity  uf  the  air,  when 

ced  from  the  explolion  of  i  ounce  avoirdupoifc  of  gjn-  heated  to  the  extreme  heat  o(  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the 

powder  ;  the  weight  of  which  qjaniity  of  fluid,  accord-  elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  ttnipe- 

ing  10  the  ufual  eltimation  of  the  wcighiof  air,  isiji  rature  of  the  ambient  atraofphere,  as  the  whole  capa- 

grains;  whence  the  weightof  this  Huid  is  {f^  or  ^.'^ths  city  of  the  tube  to  the  rcfpcftive  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 

nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.     The  cooled   air;    thji  is,  as  796   to  186,    201,    196:    or 

■      "" '  .."'•.•    .1  •  .  ,aj;jug    ,ijg  medium  ot  thefe  three   trials,  as   79610 
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ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
may  be  determined  from  confidering  that  17  drams 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches,  if  the 
powder  be  well  Ihook  together;  therefore  augmenting 
the  number  lad  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  refulting  term  488J  is  the  numberof  cubic  inches  of 
an  elallic  fluid,  equal  in  dcnfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  ;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rcfpeftive  bulk  of  the  powder,  ?nd  of  the  fluid  pro- 
duced from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  i  to  244." — 
This  calculation  was  afterwards  juftificd  by  cxperi- 
iBents. 

"  If  this  fluid,  indead  of  expanding  when  the  pow 


194}- 

"  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  affeaed 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  conltqticntly  have  their  elaflici- 
lies  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees 
of  heat  to  each  ;  if  wc  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which 
the  rianie  of  fired  powder  is  endowed  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  txrreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  tiicn 
the  clafticiiy  of  the  ge:;erated  fluid  will  be  greater  at 
the  time  of  the  cxplofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the 
ratio  of  796  to  194^  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then, 
(which   iurely  is  very  reafonable),  that  the  flame  of 


derwasfired,  had  been  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron    and  the 

the  powder  filled  before  the  explofioii  then  it  would  clafliciiy  of   the  air,    and   confequently  of   the  fluid 

have  had,  in  that  confined  Aate,  a  degree  of  claflicity  generated  by  the  cxplofion,  being  augmented  in  the 

244  times  greater  than  that  of  connnon  air ;  and  this  extremity  »f  this  htat  in  the  ratio  of  194',,  10  796, 

independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  eUfticity  it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,   the 

vvoidd  receive  from  the  affion  of  the  fire  in  that  in-  refulting  number,  which  is  999',,  will  determine  how 

ftant.  many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 

"  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of  exceeds  the  clafticity  of  common  air,  fiippofing  it  to 

powder,  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately  be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled 

fills,  exerts,  at  the  inflantof  its  cxplofion,  againft  the  before  it  was  fired.     Hence  then  the  ablthitc  quanti- 

fidesof  the  vefTcl  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im-  ty  of  the  prcffure  exerted  by  gunpow.icr  at  the  kio- 

pels  before  it,  a  force  at  lead  244  times  greater  than  nient  of  its  cxplofion  may  be  affigned  ;  for,  fince  the 

the  eladicity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame  fluid  then  generated  has  an  elalliciiy  of  999" ,  or  in 

thing  than  the  prcfTure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  this  round  numbers  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 

witliout  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force  atmofphere,  and    fince   common  air  by  its  elaflicicv 

will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which  exerts  a  prelTure  on  any  given  fiirface  equal  to  the 

it  is  afFeiJled  at  that  time.  weight  of  the   incumbent  atmofphere  with   which  it 

"  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug-  is  in   cquilibrio,  the  prelFure  exerted  by  fired  powder 

mcnted  when  heated  to  the  extremed  degree  of  red-  before  it  dilates  itfclf  is  loco  times  greater  than   the 

hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  mulket-barrel  about  fix  prelfure  of  the   atmolphere:    and   confequently   the  „ 

in<hcs  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up  quantity  of  this  force,  on  a   furface  of  an  inch  fq  lare,    „wt'r^t'f" 

entirely;  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically,  amounts  to  above  lix  ton  weight;  which  force,  how- SrJj'pow- 

and  finiflied  in  an  aperture  of  about  |  of  an  inch  in  ever,  diminiflicsas  the  fluid  dilates  itfclf.  dcr. 

dianietcr.     The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex-  "  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  thai  the  heat 

tremity  of  a  redheat  in  a  fmith's  forge;  and  was  then  of  gunpowder  when  fired  in  any  confidcrible  qiunti- 
immerfed  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of  ,ty,  is  the   fame  with  iron  heated  to  ilie  extremity  of 

water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool :  after  which  it  red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  It 

was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  hid  en-  cannot  be  doubled  but   that    the   fire  produced  in  ilic 

tcred  it  in  cooling  was  exactly  weighed.   The  heat  gi-  explofiou  is  fomewhat  varied   (like  all  other  fires)  by 

ven  to    the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of  a  greater  or  lelTcr  quantity   of  fuel;  and   it    m.-y    be 

what  workmen  call  a  -white  heat ;  and  to  prevent  the  prtfumcd,  that,  according  10  the  quantity  of  powder 

rulhing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  imnicrfion,  iired  logether,  the  fiime  may  have  all  the  different  dc 


rt 


v/hich  would  oiherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air 
and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  bad  an  iron  wire 
■filed  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  .ind 
with  tliis  I  always  ftoppcd  it  up  before  it  was  i^ikeu 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  rcivain  in  till  the  whole 
was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa- 
ter would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken 
in  at  ihrcc  different  trials  was  610  ;;rains,  $95  grains, 
and  600  grains,  refpcdtivcly .  The  content  of  the  whole 
tavity  of  the  tube  was  796  grains  of  w«er  j  whence 


prets,  from  a  la:iguid  red  heat  to  ih.u  fufTtcicnt  for 
the  vitrification  of  n  cials.  But  as  the  q»iantiiy  of 
powder  rcquiliie  for  the  projiiction  of  ih-s  lad  nicn- 
tioncd  heat,  is  certiinly  tneattr  than  wh-c  is  ever  fired 
lo;;cther  for  any  ii-.ilitary  purpnf--,  v  c  f.i'inot  be  far 
fron  our  fcope,  if  wc  rnppo''c  the  heat  i.f  fuch  q-ian- 
titics  as  are  ufu.illy  fired  to  lie  neatly  the  fame  wi:li 
that  of  red-hot  iron  ;  allowing  ■\  gradi'al  augmenta- 
tion to  this  heat  in  larger  q'lantiiies  and  dimiuilhing 
it  when  the  quantities  are  very  fmall." 

iliving 
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Having  lims  dcicrmiiicJ  ihc  force  of  the  giiiipo*-, 
der,  Mr  Rollins  next  piocccils  lo  di-icrminc  liic  velo- 
city wiih  wliicli  the  ball  is  difcliari;cj.     Tlic  folutioii 
of  this  i'rol)lcm  depcnJs  oii   the  tuo   following  priu- 
thoJ  of  Jc  ciplcs.     I.  'I'hat   the  aition  of   the   powder  on   the 
tcrniinini;    biillct  ceafcs  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
the  vcloci-  piece,     2.  That  all  ihe  powJcr  of  tlie  charge  is  fired 
""="»"••'"'•  anJ    converted  into  tlailic  fluid   betorc  the  bullet  u 
fenlibly  moved  from  its  place. 

«<  The  tirftol  ihefc  ^ fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
mauircll,  when  it  is  conhdercd  howfnddenly  the  rianie 
will  txtri:J  itlclf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elafticity, 
when   it   is  once   got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece; 
for  by  ihis  means  its  force  will  then  be  dilhpatetl,  and 
i.T         the  bullet  no  longer  fenfd)ly  affcdted  by  it, 
InRaiitaBe-       <<  The  fecoiid  principle  is  indeed  Icfs  obvious,  be- 
outfirint;    ing  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  ofalmoltsll  v/riters 
oipowJcr.  0,1  [1,1s  fuhjccl.  It,  might  liowcver,  be  fufEcicntfor  the 
proof  of  this  polition,  to  obfervc  ihe   prodigious  com- 
prelfion  of  the  Hame  in    the  cl'.amber  of   the  piece. 
Thofc  who  attend  to  this  circiinillance,  and  to  the  ca- 
{y  p.»lfige  of  the   Hame  through  the  intervals  of  ihe 
grains,  may  loon  fatisfy  ihenifevcs,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
uninflamcd,  wlicn  thus  furroundcd  and  prtlFed  by  fuch 
an  ailive  fire.     However,  not  lo  rely  on  mere  fpccu- 
l?iion  in  a  iiiatier  of  fo  nuich  coniVqucnce,  I  conli- 
dercd,  that  if  part  only  of  the   powder  is   fired,  and 
that  fucccflively  j  then  by  laying  a  grcarer  weight  be- 
fore the  charge  (fuppole  two  or  three  bullets  inllead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  necelTiirily 
be   fired,  fiiice  a  heavier  weight  would   be  a  longer 
lime  in  pafling through  the  barrel.     Whence  it  (hould 
follow,  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  cne  only.     But  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by   experiment  ;  for  firing  one,  two, 
and  three   bullets    laid   contiguous  to  each  other  with 
the  fame  charge  refpeftivcly,  I   have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  their  fubdaplicaic  quantities  of  matter;   that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  counminicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve- 
locity of  I  700  feet  in  a  f^cond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  fjoni  i2joto 
1500  feet  in  a  fecond,  and   to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
from    1050  10    II 10  feet  in  ihc  fame  time.     From 
hence  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  kfs  weight  of  bullet,  the  aflion  is  nearly 
the  fame  ;  fincc  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo- 
dies containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are  fuc- 
celFively  impelled  through  the  fame  fpacc  by  the  fame 
poA'er  afting  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point 
of  that  fpacc  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  diffe- 
rent  b'^dies  will   be   icciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.     The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the    two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they   ought  to  have  been    by  this  rule    (which  arc 
that  of  1200  and  980  feet  in  a  fccond),  undoubtedly 
^  arifcs  from  the  llame,  which,  cfcaping  by  the  fide  of 

Whyfome  I'lc '"""ft.  bullet,  acls  on  tJic  furface   of  the  fccond  and 

powder  is    lllird. 

bluwnout  "  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  been 
iifthc  imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  recipro- 
jiiouth  of  eaiiy  it,  t[,e  fubduplicate  ratios  of  tlic  number  of  bul- 
uUhout'  ^'^'^'  '°  lufficicat  cxaftncfs;  and  where  this  error  has 
Itciingfired. ''*'^''  grt*icr,  it  lias  never  arifcii  to  an  eighth  part  of 
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the  whole  :  but  if  the  common  opinion  was  true,  iliat 
a  fniall  pjrt  only  of  the  powder  lircs  at  fiifl,  and  other  '^— v- 
)>irtsot  it  fucctllively  as  the  bullet  palles  througi!  the 
barrel,  and  thdt  u  coiilldcrabic  part  ol  it  is  often  blown 
out  of  the  piece  without  tiring  at  all  ;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  Irom  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  wt  have  found  it  to 
be. — Bjt  llic  truth  of  this  fccond  j  oiinlate  more  fully 
;.ppears  from  thufe  experiments,  by  u  hich  it  is  II, own, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afcertained  to  the 
fame  exadncfs  when  they  are  aded  on  through  a  bar- 
rel of  tour  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dif- 
charged  Irom  one  of  four  feet. 

'•  With  refpe(5i  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  arc 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  are  always  urged 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradtial  firing  of  the  charge,  1  be- 
lieve Diego  Uflano,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  gunnerv,  has  given  the  true  rcafon  for  this 
accident  ;  which  is,  that  tome  fmall  part  of  the  charge 
13  oiten  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
tlic  blall  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I  muff 
add,  that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms, 
cfpecially  after  the  firfl  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be 
avoidcil  by  any  method  1  have  yet  feen  praAifcd.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  beft 
jiowdcr,  of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  compofition  as  to  be 
lefi  fulceptiblc  of  firing;  which,  I  think,  I  have  niy- 
fclf  obfervcd  ;  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furroundcd 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired,  j^ 

"  Thefe  poflulates  being  now  allowed  tobejuft,  let  Demon 
AB  reprcfent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery,  A  the  flration  oi 
breech,  and  B  the  mazzle;  DC  the  diameter  of  its'*"f°"«' 
bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavi:y  filled  with  pow-  ^'"^  ''"T 
der.  Suppofc  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie  jj^n" 
with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  GE  ;  then  the  pref-  i>iat<: 
fure  exerted  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which  (;CXXV< 
GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  %.  i 
prelllire  exerted  in  the  direftion  FB  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  iheknown  dimenfions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  KH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  Al  parallel  to  FH ;  and  through  the  point  H, 
to  tlie  afymptutes  lAand  AB,  dcfcribe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQ^;  then,  if  FH  reprefents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  theballat 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefenied  by  the 
line  MN,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  thai  point. 
For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di« 
,  lated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi- 
nal denlity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  extended ;  that  is,  as  FA 
to  MA,  or  as  MN  to  FH :  but  it  has  been  (hown, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
ree^ly  as  its  denfity  ;  therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  I',  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

'<  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
ilie  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  bill  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity  is 
known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
drawn  LP  parallel  to  FB  ;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  its  part  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  of  the  pow- 
der in  that  point  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball ;  and 
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oonfeqaently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  prop«r- 
'  tioiial  to  the  uniform  force  of  giavity  in  every  point ; 
whiUt  the  hypcrbJi  HNQ,dttcrniincs  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinatcs  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point ;  whence  by  the 
59th  Prop,  of  lib.  I.  ot'  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia, 
ilie  areas  FLPIJ  and  KllQB  arc  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  velocities  which  the  bill  would  acquire 
when  afted  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  (pace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  iluough  the  fame  fpacc  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fince  the  ratio  of  AF  10 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FH^B  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  fubduplicatc.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi- 
Tcn  in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  hcnvy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known ;  being  no  other  tlian  ihc  velo- 
city it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  that  line  :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
lad  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub- 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FH^B  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac- 
quire when  impelled  through  the  fpacc  FB  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inflamed  powder. 

"  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  usfuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its  dia- 
meter DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
Jthsof  an  inch;  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2; th  inches  ;  to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firll  with  its  fur- 
face  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

"  By  the  theory  we  have  l.iid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  rirft  inftant  of  the  explofioii  the  flame  will 
«xert,  on  the  bullet  lyinj  clofc  to  it,  a  force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  prclFurc  of  the  atmofphcre.  The 
medium  prelTjrc  of  the  atmofphere  is  reckoned  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height ;  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11.34J  to  r,  this  prcfTure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  349  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  prefllire  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firft  iiiflant  of  the  cx- 
plofion  ;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  ithsof  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  conftquently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bafe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  prclFurc  at 
/irft  aftingon  it  will  be  equal  to  34900x2,  or  69800 
times  its  weight  :  whence  FL  to  FH  as  i  to  69800 ; 
and  FB  to  FA  as  4J— 2J  ;  or  42J  to  2;  ;  that  is,  as 
339  to  21  ;  whence  the  rcdangle  FLPB  is  to  the  rec- 
tangle AFHS  as  339  to  21x69800,  that  is,  as  i  to 
4324. — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  menfuration  of  t lie  hyperbolic  fpaccs  it 
follows,  that  the  rcdangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

AB 

as  43,429,  Sec.  is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  2 ;  that 

AF 
is  of  Vt°  which  is   1,2340^9;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  reiftangle  FLPB  to  ihc  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 

compounded    of  the  ratios   of   i   10  4324 and    of 

,43499,  &c.  toi.2340j79;  which  together  make  up 
the  ratio  of  I  to  12263,  the  fubduplicate  oi  which  is 
the  ratio  of  I  10  110,7 ;  and  in  this  ratio  is  this  veio- 
c-'tv  which  the  bullc!  would  acquire  bv  gravity  in  fall- 
VoL.VIII.  '    ■ 


ing  through  a  fpace  equ.U  to  FB,  to  tbe-velocity  the 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  aflion  of  the  powder  im- 
pelling it  tlirough  FB.  Bat  the  fpace  FB  being  42; 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall- 
ing through  fuch  a  fpace  is  Ijnown  to  be  what  wimld 
carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  1507  feet  m  a  fecond  ; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  oti  to 
iro,7  is  a  velocity  which  will  carry  the  ball  Ac  1' 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  o:ic  fecond.  And  this  is  the 
locity  which  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in 
the  prefent  circumllanccs  woilld-acq.iire  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powiicr  during  the  time  of  its  dilatation. 

"  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  or.c 
cafe,  is  eafily  applied  to  any  other;  for  if  the  cavity 
DEGC  leu  beliind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  fillej 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  andccnfcqiieiiily  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminidied  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  It  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  tiie  furfacc 
of  the  bullet  which  it  adls  on,  will  be  varied  va  tlic 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter  ;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  diredly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re- 
ciprocally as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let. If  AF,  the  height  of  the  caviiy  left  behind  the 
bullet  be  increafcd  or  diminilhcd,  the  reclangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confiqucntly  the  area  correlponding  to 
ordinatcs  In  any  given  ratio,  will  be  incrcafed  or  dinii- 
nilhed  in  the  fauic  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

AB 
will  be  diredly  as  the  logarithm .    (where  AB  rc- 

prefents  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  alfo  direclly  at 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder;  and  in- 
verfcly  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  (ir  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  direftly  as  AF,  the  height  ofihecavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Conl^q.ieiitly  ihc  vtljcity  be- 
ing computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  kngih,  and 
impelled  by  a  given  q.iantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  beliin  J  the  bullet ;  it  (oUows,  th<.t  by  mca^s 
of  thcfe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bjllet  may 
be  thence  deduced  ;  the  neceil,iry  circumllanccs  of  its 
pofition,  quantity  of  powder,  &c.  being  given.  Where 
note,  that  in  the  iiiflance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  havo 
fuppofed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  •J:ths  of  an  inch  ; 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  he  fomething 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  c»:itained  in  the 
fpace  DEGC  will  amount  exaiiUy  to  12  pennyweights, 
a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included, 

"  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  cxplofion,  with  the  velocities  rcfult- 
ing  from  the  iheory  by  computatio.n,  it  is  uecclfary 
that  ihe  adual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fliould  be  difcovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tifed  for  this  purpolc,  have  been  cither  by  obfcrving 
the  time  of  the  Might  of  a  fhot  tlirough  a  given  fpacc, 
or  by  mcafuring  the  range  of  a  ihot  at  a  ^iven  eleva- 
tion J  and  thtacc  computing,  on  the  par^boiic  l-.ypo- 
li  )•  jhcg*. 
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thefis,  wbat  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this 
Mngc. — The  firll  method  labours  under  tliibirtfur mount- 
able  dillkuliy,  that  the  velocities  of  thcic  bodiw  are 
often  fo  fwift,  and  confcqucntly  the  lime  oblcrved  is 
fo  (hort  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that  time  may 
occafiun  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found  of  2,  3, 


Sea.  I. 

Ik  ^«c  and  tafy,  though  with  fomc  minute  rcfiftancc  ;    Theor  J 
then  letTling  the  pendulum  at  rcH,  let  the  pan  LN  be-  ~— >*  ' 
tweea  the  pcn^Jum  and  the  edges   be   drawn  (Irait, 
but  not  llr.iiiicd,  aiiJ  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib- 
bon which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges  :  let  now  a 
ball  impinge   on  the  pendulum  ;  then  ilic  pendulum 


J,  or  600  feet,  in  a  fccond.     The  other  mctiiod  »?i&yioging  back  will  draw  out  ilic  ribbon  10  the  jud  ex 
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Uf"  fallacious,  b)  reafon  of  the  reliftaiicc  of  the  at 
mofphere  (to  which  inequality  :ht  lint  isalfo  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  alGgned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  aftuil  vtlocitie*  lougut. 

"  The  fii"ple:l  method  of  determining  this  velo- 
city is  by  means  of  the  inrtrumcHt  reprtlciitcd  tig,  2. 
where  ABCD  reprelcnis  the  body  of  the  machine 
compofed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fprcading 
at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A;  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  vulg-trly  ufed  in  lifting  and 
weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  atidis  called  by  workmen 
the  triiingU-!.  On  two  of  ihcfc  p  Ics,  towards  their 
tops,  are  fcrewed  on  ihr  fockeis  RS;  and  on  thefc 
fockets  the  pcndulnm  tKGHIk  is  hung  by  means  of 
its  crofs-piecc  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fuf- 
penfion,  and  on  which  it  mult  be  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  part  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
GKIH,  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  by  Icrews.  Some- 
thing lower  than  the  bottom  of  ihc  pendulum  there 
is  a  brace  OP,  joining  ilie  two  poles  10  which  iheptn- 
dulum  is  fufpcndcd;  and  to  this  brace  there  isfaftcncd 
a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  llccl. 


tem  ul  Its  vibration,  which  will  confcqucntly  be  de- 
teroiine4  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the 
edges  UN  ami  ti:c  place  of  the  pin. 

'•  The  weight  oi  the  whole  pendulum,  \vood  and  all, 
was  j6ib.  3  oz.  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
dillant  Ironi  its  axis  of  Inlpcrlion,  and  2C0  of  its  foiall 
fwings  were  pcrloimed  in  the  lime  of  3S3  fcconrfs  ; 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillation(determincdt"rom  hence) 
is  62;  inches  dillant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  ci 
the  |)iece  of  wood  GKIH  is  diitant  from  the  fatne  axis 
66  iiiclies. 

"In  the  compound  ratioof  6j  to  62^,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  ot  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  42  lb.  ;  oz.  Now  geometers 
will  know,  that  it  the  blow  be  ftruck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  \Mod  GKIH,  tlic  pendulum  will  refill  to 
the  Itroke  in  the  lame  manner  as  if  this  lail  quantity 
of  matter  only  (421b.  4  oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  rell  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppcling  the  weight  of  the  bullet  impin- 
ging in  that  point  to  be  the  ,',th  of  a  po.ind,  or  the 
J ;  -^  th  of  this  q.iantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  ofcillation  al'itr  the  llroke  will,  by  the 
laws  obfeivtd  in  the  congrcfs  of  fuch  Iwdies  as  rebound 


bearing  on  each  other  in  the   line  UN,  tomeihing  in     not  from  each  other,  he  the  -;,th  of  the  velocity  the 
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the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen  ;  the  ftrengih  with 
which  ihefe  edges  prcfs  on  each  other  being  dtminilh- 
ed  or  ii.creafcd  at  plcafure  by  means  of  a  fcrew  Z 
going  through  the  nppcr  piece.  There  is  faflcned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  peiuhiluni  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  paiTes  between  ihcfc  Heel  edges,  and  which  af- 
terwards, by  means  of  an  openiiig  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  Heel,  hangs  loofcly  down,  as  at  \V. 

"  This  inllrument  thus  tiittd,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  known,  atid  likcwifc  the  refpi(5five  dif- 
tances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpeiilion,  it  will  iheuce  be 
known  what  motion  will  be  conimunicated  to  this 
^ndalum  by  the  ptrciilTion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celtriiy,  and 
flrikin^  it  in  a  given  point  ;   that  is,  if  the  pendulum 


bullet  moved  w^th  before  ihc  ilroke;  whence  the  ve- 
locity of  this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftrokc  being 
afccrtained,  that  muliiplicd  by  505  will  give  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

"  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
the  flroke  is  ealily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afceuJs  by  the  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  propofnion,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  alcenJ 
to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
v/ould  do,  if  they  were  projected  direc'lly  upwards 
from  their  loweft  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 
have  in  that  point :  wherefore,  if  the  verled  fine  of 
the  afcending  arch  be  found  (which  is  eafily  deter- 
mined from  the  chord  a:)d  radius  being  given),  thia 
verfed  line  is  the  perpendicular'  height  to  which  a 
b«)dy  projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 


be  fiippofcd  at   rert   before   the  pcrcnfTion,  it  will  be     of  ofcillation  would  arifc  ;  and  confcquently  what  that 


known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  confequence 
uf  fuch  a  determined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  if 
the  pcnd'ilum,  being  at  reft,  is  flruck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
ilrikingbody  may  frotn  thence  be  determined. 

"  Hence  then  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  flrikes 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
makes  in  tonitquence  of  the  (Iroke,  be  afcrrtaincd; 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to 
be  kn  >wn. 

"  Now  (he  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum after  the  blow,  maybe  racafured  to  great  se- 
curity by  iht  rilibm  LN.  For  let  the  preffure  «>f  the 
edges  UN  on  he  ribbon  be  fo  regiifcs«i  6y  the  fcrew 
Z,  tha»4hc  motioa  of  the  ribboa  bi.isveen  ihcm  may 


velocity  is,  can  be  ealily  computed  by  the  commas 
thcoiy  of  falling  bodies. 

"  For  inftancc  the  chord  of  the  arch,  dcfcribed  by 
the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  flroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fomeiimes  17^  inches  ;  the 
diftanccof  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  i? 
7i;th  inches;  whence  reducing  175th  in  the  ratio 
of  7ijth  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
16  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afcended  after  the 
Rroke;  now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whofe  chord 
i^  16  inches,  and  ita  radits  66,  is  1,93939;  and  the 
velocity  which  wou'd  carry  a  body  to  ibis  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fime  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  ncquirc  by  defcending  through  this  fpacc,  is 
nearly  th*i  of  3!  feet  in  i". 
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Theory.        "  T«  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 

' bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 

chord  of  the  arch  ^fcribed  by  the  afcent  ofthcpcii- 
duhim,  ia  confcq.ie.icc  of  the  blow,  was  f  7iih  inches 
niealnred  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  ncceflary  than  to 
multiply  5',th  by  50J,  and  the  refulting  iiuijibcr  1641 
will  be  the  (tct  which  the  bullet  would  defcribe  in  i", 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  pcrcuflion  r  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen- 
dulum, on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  jufl  now 
deteriniiied  to  be  that  of  3  Jth  feet  in  i"  ;  and  we  have 
before  (hown,  that  ihisis  the  ^J^ih  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  ^V^h  of  a  pound 
ftrikcsthe  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  woodGKlH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  I7ith  inches  by  the  blow  ; 
ilie  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  ftet  in  i". 
And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  dcfcribrd  by  the  afcenr, 
(it  being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenlibly  from  thofe 
chords  which  mofl  frequently  occur),  and  thefc  chords 
are  knovn  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  ihe  velocities  of 
thepcndulum  acquired  from  theftroke  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out  atdirtcrcnt  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  impinging  bullets  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  by  i lie  proportion  of  thcfe  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  1 7^ th,  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet 
8  in  1",  will  be  determined. 
Cautions  to  "  Hence  then  is  ihown  in  general  how  the  velocities 
VieobfervcJ  of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
in  making  this  inllrunient;  but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
thefc  expc-  jg  ^J.y  (ijjfj  experiments  may  not  liave  nnforfcen  dif- 
rimcnti.  ficuiiics  to  flrugglc  with,  we  fliall  here  fubjoin  a  few 
obfervaiions,  which  it  will  be  nccclfary  for  them  to  at- 
tend to,  both  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  their  trials  and  fafc- 
ty  10  their  pcrfons. 

"  And  firll,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unneccifary  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, wc  muft  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  fliould  ftrike  dircftly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  fliivers  by  the 
ftroke,  and  thefe  fliivers  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfclves  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I  have  I'oiind  by  hazardous  ex- 
perience ;  and  belides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inftauce  afccrtain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
becaufe  the  velocity  wita  which  the  parts  of  it  re- 
bound is  uitknovvn. 

"  The  wciglitof  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefsof 
the  wood,  mall  be  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  bullets  wliicli  are  ufed.  A  pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  defcribed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  tliicknefs  of 
the  lioard  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavicll  bullets  ;  beech  is  the  toughcfl  and  properelt 
wood  for  this  purpofe. 

"  Ills  hazardous  (lauding  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu- 
lum, uiilcfs  the  board  be  fo  tiiick,  that  the  grcatelt 
pait  of  the  bullet's  force  is  lofl  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron;  for  ifit  flrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  (hivers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  wood, 
will  force  themfclves  out  between  the  wood  and  iron, 
and  will  fly  to  a  confiderablc  dillance. 

"As  there  is  noeficclu.il  way  offiAcning  the  wood 
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to  the  iron  bnt  by  fcrews,   the  heads  of  which  mud  Theorr. 

come  through   the  board  ;  the  bullets  will  fomctimes  •y—' 

light  on  thole  fcrews,  from  whence  the  fliivers  will  di(- 
perfe  themfclves  on  every  fide. 

"  When  in  thefc  expcriincnis  fofmall  a  quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in  i"  ;  the  bullet  will 
not  (lick  in  the  svood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entir't, 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
confiderablc  velocity.  Indeed  I  hive  never  examined 
any  of  the  billets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
ftruck  againfl  in  their  rebound. 

"  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  refearchesno  honour  is  annex- 
ed ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whaifoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  aftrongheavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  flow  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  Aell  for- 
tified in  alt  its  length  ;  for  no  barrel  (I  fpcak  of  niuf- 
kct  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimciifions  will 
bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  burfting.  The 
barrel  I  have  mod  relied  on,  and  which  I  procu- 
red to  be  made  on  pnrpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the 
muzzcl  as  at  the  breech  ;  that  is,  it  has  in  each  place 
nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

"  The  powder  ufed  in  thcfe  experiments  ihould  be 
exaflly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcaitereil 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  inuft  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praflifcd  with  cannon  ;  the 
wad  (liould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  isjuft  neceffary  to  confine  the  pow- 
der in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  fliould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exaiftnefs  ;  for  the  increafing  ordiininifliing  that  fpacc 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  fliot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diflancc 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  f'lch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  a<Jt  on 
the  pendulum  ;  this  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  '-,  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at 
the  dillance  of  16  or  18  feet  :  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  fcnfible  farther  off ;  I  h.ive  found  it  to  ex- 
tend to  above  25  feet  ;  however,  between  2  J  and  18 
feet  is  the  dillance  I  have  ufually  chofen." 

With  this  indrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mry^^o'^t^f 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  Mr  Ro- 
rels  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  ofbinu  ei- 
powder.  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe  ;?='''"""'' 
and  having  compared  the  actual  velocities  with  the 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expefled.  In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfeiil  coincidence  ;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights; 
the  barrels  4,,  24.^12,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 
Tlie  diameter  of  the  firfl  (marked  A)  was  'ths  of  an 
inch;  of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame  ;  andofD,8:? 
of  an  inch.  In  the  reft  of  the  cxperimcnis,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  wjs  1 2. ;;7j  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  jjth  inches. — In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  ditfcrcHce  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum's  arch  Ihown  by  the 
theory  and  the  actual  experiment  was -,.',th  ofaninch. 
over  or  under.  This  fliowcd  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying  according  to  the  diflerent  lengths  of  the  chord 
from  yV  to  ^'y  of  the  whole  ;  the  chaigcs  of  powder 
B  b  2  were 
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\v;re  ilic  fiinc  as  in  the  lafl. — In  i6  otlu-r  cxperiniciiis 
'  ^  i!.e  error  was  ,',ilis  ol  ail  iiicii,  varying  from,'-  to 
V-  of  ilic  whulc  ;  the  charges  of  powJtr  v\crc  6,  8, 
9,  or  la  iicniiy\ici>;l)is. — In  ftvcn  oilitr  experiments, 
ihc  error  was  ,',ihs  of  an  incli,  varying  from  j',  to 
,'j  of  tlic  whole  J  the  charucs  oi'  powder  lix  or  twelve 
pcnnywcigliis.  In  ciglit  txpcrinicnis,  the  difference 
was  i^ihs  of  an  inch,  indicaiinj;  an  error  from  ,'3-  to 
.',  of  the  whole  ;  ilie  cliargcs  being  6,9,  12,  and  24 
j'cniiywtights  of  powder.  In  three  cxpcrinicjits,  the 
enor  was  rV'hs,  varying  from  .\\\}  10  ,'_ili  of  the 
wiiolc  ;  the  cliargcs  8  and  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 
In  two  c^pcrinicnis  the  error  was  ,\ths,  in  one  cafe 
aniountiiii;  to  fomeihing  lels  than  ,'j,  in  the  other  to 
./,  of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  12  and  56  pcnny- 
weigiits  of  powder.  Cy  one  experiment  the  error  was 
fcvcn,  and  by  another  eight,  tenths  ;  the  iirfl  amount- 
ing to  ^',th  nearly,  the  latter  to  alniofl  ^ih  of  the 
whole:  the  charges  of  powder  6  or  12  pennyweights. 
The  lad  error,  however,  Mr  Robins  afcribts  to  the 
wind.  The  two  remaining  experiments  varird  frorn 
theory  by  1.3  inches,  fomewhat  more  than  Jih  of 
the  whole;  the  charges  of  powder  were  12  penny- 
weights in  each  ;  and  Mi'  Robins  afcribcs  the  error  to 
the  dampnefs  of  the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he 
afcribcs  an  error  of  .,*,ths  to  the  blall  of  the  powder  on 
the  pendulnm. 
Iliscoiidu-  t'foni  ihtfe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol- 
lioiis  from  lowing  concliilions.  "The  variety  of  thefe  experi- 
thtm.  nients,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  cer- 
tainty.— This  theory,  as  here  cftablifiicd,  fuppofes, 
that,  in  tlie  firing  of  gunpowder,  about -,',ths  of  its 
fubftance  is  converted  by  ihefuddcn  inllanimation  into 
a  permanently  clallic  fluid,  whofe  elaAiciiy,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  heat  and  dcnfity,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  common  air  in  ilic  like  circuni fiances  ;  it  farther 
fuppol'cs,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder  in 
its  mofl  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  adion 
of  the  clafticity  ot  the  Jiuid  thus  generated  ;  and  thefe 
principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  fully 
liifficicnt  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow- 
der is  to  be  eflimated. 

"  From  this  theory  many  deduJlions  may  be  made 
of  the  grcaicfl  confcque nee  to  the  praftical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thicknefs  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burfling,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eaiily  determined,  fincc  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the 
jnconclufivencfs  of  what  ibmc  modern  authors  have  ad- 
vanceJ,  relating  to  the  advaniagcs  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ;  for  all  their  la- 
boured fpeculaitons  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroncoi.s  opinions  about  the  action  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  arc  taught  the  ne- 
ccflity  of  leaving  the  fame  fpacc  behind  the  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  ijuantity  of  powder, 
comniHnicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velociiy  ;  iince, 
on  the  principles  already  hid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  puwder  has  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree  of  clallicjty, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The 
jiKthod  which  I  have  always  praflifed  for  this  pur- 
pofc  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer;  and  this  is 
1  maxim  wiiich  ought  not  to  be  difpcnfeJ  with  when 


cannon   are  fired  at  an  clcvaiioii,  particularly  fn  thofc    'I'luorj 
called  by  the  French  taltcria  a  ri^chrt.  "• ^ 

"  From  the  coniinutd  aflion  ofihe  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  delcribed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  mofl  ellcn- 
tial  circnmllaiices  in  the  well  direfli:ig  of  artillery 
Jiiay  be  eaiily  alccrtained.  All  praditioncrs  are  agreed, 
that  110  Ihot  can  be  depended  on,  unlcfs  ihe  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform  :  for  if  the  pl.nfoim  Ihakcs 
with  the  firft  111  pulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  impofTiblc 
but  the  piece  mull  alfo  fh.ike  :  which  will  alter  its  di- 
rection, and  render  the  fhot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ulually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  conliderable  depth  backwards  ;  fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
lis  motion,  bnt  likcwife  through  a  great  part  of  its 
recoil.  However,  it  is  fiL'hciciiily  obvious,  that  when 
the  bullet  is  fcparaied  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no 
longer  afTefled  by  the  tremblitig  of  the  piece  or  plat- 
form ;  and,  by  a  very  cafy  coniputaiion,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  an  inch  :  whence,  if  the 
platform  be  liiflicicnily  (olid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  rem  lining  part  of  it  may  be  much  flighter  ; 
and  hence  a  more  con'.pendious  method  of  conflruiSing 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

"  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  miflaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  leafl  a  conliderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  adion  of  the  air  contained  cither  ii:  the 
powileror  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains:  for 
they  have  fuppofcd  that  air  to  cxifl  in  its  natural  cla- 
ftic  flate,  and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  cxplofion.  But  from  what  haih  been 
already  delivcied  concerning  the  increale  of  the  air's 
ehfticiiy  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  heat  of 
the  explefion  cannot  augment  this  clafticity  to  five 
times  its  common  quantity  ;  confcqucntly  the  force 
arifing  from  this  caufc  only  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the 
occalion. 

"  If  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  powder  was  con- 
verted into  an  elaflic  fluid  at  the  inflant  of  the  cxplo- 
fion, then  from  the  known  clafticity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfiiy,  we  could 
cafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  could  'hence  trace  out  its  future 
augmentations  in  its  progrcfs  through  the  barrel :  bnt 
as  we  have  fliown  that  the  elaflic  fluid,  in  which  the 
3(flivity  of  gunpowder  conlifls,  is  only  .,'„ths  of  the 
fubflance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  .,',  ths  will,  in 
the  explofion,  be  mixed  witli  the  elaltic  part,  and  will 
by  its  weight  retard  the  aftiviiy  of  the  cxplofion  : 
and  yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to 
move  with  one  common  niotiun  ;  but  the  une'aftic 
part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome 
will  not  even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears 
by  the  conliderable  quantity  of  unfluous  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  inlide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have 
been  uicd. — Thcfcincqualitics  in  the  expanfive  motion 
of  the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  its 
accurate  determination. 

"  The  experiments  made  ufc  of  for  this  purpofe  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  was  made  by  charging  the 
barrel  A  with  12  pcni:ywcights  of  powder,  and    a. 
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Theory,  finall  wad  of  low  only:  and  then  placing  its  mouth 
19  inches  from  the  centre  of  ihe  pcnduljin.  On  firing 
11  in  this  liiuaiion,  the  impulfc  of  the  rian\c  made  it 
afcend  through  an  arch  whofc  chord  was  15.7  inches; 
wlicnce,  if  ihe  whole  fii'jilancc  of  the  powder  was 
fiippofed  to  rtrike  againll  ihe  pcndnlum,  and  each  part 
.•elocity  of  [u  ilrike  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common  velocity 
ired  gun-  j^,,j^  |,^yg  jj^jn  g^  ,i,e  j^i^  of  jijout  2650  ftct  in  a 
»owder.  f^^.^JJ■^^^ — jj^jt  as  fome  pan  of  the  velocity  of  the  Hame 
was  loft  in  pairing  through  19  inches  of  air;  I  made 
the  remaining  expcrimcnis  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
this  inconvenience. 

I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizonial  and  alio  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  : 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  lix  inches  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  fallened  it.  Sec.  was  12',  lb. 
The  barrel  in  this  fituaiien  being  charged  with  12 
penny-weights  of  powder,  wiihout  cither  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  togeilier  with  the  rammer ;  on  the  difchargc 
the  pendulum  afccnded  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  to  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppoling  the  barrel  a- 
way,  it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  fame  ex- 
periment being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  afcending 
arch  was  10. 1  inches,  which  reduced  to  the  centre, 
is  14.6  inches. 

"  To  determine  what  difTcrence  of  velocity  there 
was  in  the  difTcrent  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded 
the  piece  again  with  12  penny-weights  of  powder, 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a  wad  of  low,  weighing 
one  penny-weight.  Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad 
being  very  light,  would  prefently  acquire  that  veloci- 
ty with  which  the  claftic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex- 
pand itfelf  when  nncomprefled  ;  and  I  accordingly 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afcending  arch  was  by 
this  means  increalcd  to  12  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to 
17.5  ;  whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  oiher  two  expe- 
riments is  14.5,  the  pendulum  afccnded  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  pcnny-weicht  ot  matter,  moving  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  vapour;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny-weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7000  feet  in  a  fei- 
cond. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  objedlcd  to  this  determina- 
tion, that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendolum  vtbratcd  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  w.is  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  difTcrent  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  dtcrcafe  nearly  in  the 
raiioof  thefe  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to 
do:  for  wirh  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.5 
inches,  which  with  12  pennyweighis  we  have  Icen 
was  only  10,  and  10. i  inches;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  was  two  inches;  deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  5  only  ;  for  which  defeat  too 
•ihcr  valid  reafonsare  to  be  affigned. 

"  And  there  is  flill  a  more  convincing  ^roof  that 
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all  the  pawd«r  is  fired,-  although  no  wad  be  pLtcti  be- 
fore ihech.iige,  which  is,  that  liiepartof   the  recoii  " ^ • 

ariJing  from  ibc  cxpanfion  of  powiicr  alone  is  tounU  10 
be  1.0  greater  wiicn  it  impels  a  leaden  builct  before  it, 
than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fit  ed  without  a:.y  wad  10 
cor.tiiie  it.  We  have  feen  that  the  chord  of  ilic  arcii 
through  wl'.icii  tiie  pendulum  role  lioni  ihccxpanfive 
force  of  the  powder  aluoc  is  10,  or  10. 1  ;  and  the 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuftomary  raanner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  10 
be  the  firfl  time  22',  atid  the  fccond  22J,  or  at  a 
medium  22.56.  Now  the  imp'dfe  of  ihe  bail  and 
wad,  il  thty  were  fuppcfcd  to  lirike  ilic  pendulum  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpendcd,  with 
the  velocity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouih  of  the 
piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whole  ch  >rd 
Would  be  abont  12. 3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  polition  ofihcoar- 
rel,  and  the  velocity  of  ihe  bullet  determined  by  our 
former  cxperimenis:  whence,  fubtraCiing  ihis  num- 
ber 12.3  from  22.56,  the  rentaindcr  10.26  is  nearly 
the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have 
alcended  through  (rofn  the  expanfion  of  the  powder 
alone  with  a  bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this  aumber, 
10.26,  differs  bill  !it:le  from  10. i,  which  we  have  a- 
bove  found  to  the  chord  of  the  ifcending  arch,  when 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  expanded  iifclf  freely 
without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 

"  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond  is  not  much  beyond  what  ihe  moft  aflivc  part 
of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
hence,  that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found 
to  be  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  fc- 
cond:  and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  aftion  of  the 
powder  was  at  all  diminiihedon  accountof  this  iinmenfc 
celerity:  conftquenily  the  degree  of  fwifinefs  with 
which  in  this  inifance,  the  powder  followed  the  ball 
without  lofing  any  part  of  its  preifure,  muff  have  been 
much  fhort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex- 
panded with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

"  From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  ihe 
force  of  petards  ;  fince  their  adion  depends  entirely 
on  the  impulfe  of  the  flame:  and  it  appears  that  a. 
quantity  of  powder  properly  difpofcd  in  fuch  a  ma- 
chine, inay  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bull«t  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  or 
1500  feet  in  a  fccond. 

"  In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the  ^^  {,uUct 
ball  was  not  laid   immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-  flics  off 
der,    but  at  a  fmall  diflancc,  a!:iounting,  at  the  ut-  with  tlie 
mofl,  only  10  an  inch  and  a  half.     It;  thefe  cafes    the  S"^"''' ^■'- 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  txperiraents.     Bi„  lj;--iiy«hcn- 
if  a  bullet  is  placed  at  a  greater  Hillance  from  the  l*"'.^' ? ''" 
powder,  fuppofc  at  12,.   18,  or  24  inches,  we  eannot  ,b",%^^ 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  v,  hich  n  ay 
be  applied  to  thofc  laid  in  cnntacf,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder:   for  when  the  furfjce  of  the  fired  powder 
is  not  confined  by  a  heavy  body,   the   llamc  diiatcs  it- 
fclfwiiha  velocity  far  exceeding  that  which   it  can 
communicate  to  a  bullet  by  its  coiuiaucd  preir.ire  :  cou- 
fcquently,  as  at  tlie  dillatice  of  12,    18,  or  24  inches, 
the  powder  will   have  acquired  a    condJcrable  degree 
of  this  velocity  of  expanlion,  the  firfl  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced    by  the    continual  prrlTurc 
of  the  powder,  but  by   the  adual  £ercu(Con   of  the 
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Theory,   flame  »•  and  it   will  therefore  kcgin  to  move  with  a    inttftinc  motion  of  the  flame  :  for  the  afcmfion  cftlic   TheoiTr. 
' ^ '  iHiaiitity  of   motion  proportioned    to  the  quantity  of    powder  thus    dillribtitcd  through   fo  much    larger    a  ^~~^ 


fpacc  than  it  could  fill,  mull  have  produced  many  re- 
vcrbci  ations  and  pullationsof  the  flame  ;  and  from  thcfc 
internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  prellurc  on  the 
containing  furfacc  will  (as  is  the  caufe  of  all  other 
fluids)  l)c  conliderably  diminifhcd;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took 
care  to  have  the  powder  clofely  confined  in  as  fniall  a 
fpace  as  puinblc,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fomc  little 
diftanct  from  it.  i-, 

"  With  regard  to  the  refiftancc  of  the  air,  which  Ofthcre- 
fo  remaikably  affefts  all  military  projcdiles,  it  is  ne- ^'^'"."  "'^ 
ccfli.y  toprtmife,  that    the  grcatelt  part   of  authors',    *"  "* 

/        r  '  .  ^>  J  _  tnc  motion 

have  cftabliflied  it  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame  ^(  i,uUcts 
body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refilled 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  ;  that  is, 
if  the  refilled  body  move  in  one  part  of  its  track  with 
three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fomc 
other  part,  then  its  reliftance  to  the  [greater  velocity 
will  be  nine  times  the  rcfillancc  lo  the  lelfcr.  lithe 
velocity  in  one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in 
another,  the  rcliltancc  ot  the  fluid  will  be  i6  times 
greater  in  the  firll  than  in  the  fccond,  &c.  This  rule, 
however,  thougii  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve- 
locities arc  confined  within  certain  limits,  is  ekccffivc- 
ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  projeflilcs,  where 
fuch  relillanccs  often  occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  effedl- 
ed,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  a 
treble  augmentation  of  its  dcnfiiy. 

"  By  means  of  the  mnchinc  already  defcribed,  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  a  ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided 
I  can  direifl  the  piece  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the 


this  flame,  and  ihe  velocities  of  its  refpeaivc  pans 
"  From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 

the  bullet,   laid  at  a  conliderabic  dillance  before  the 

charfje  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  prcCure  of  the  powder  ading 

in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  deduction 

from  our  theory  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe- 
rience ;   by  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball   laid  in 

the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  lij  inches  from  its 

breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweights  of  powder, 

has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about   1400  feet  in   a  fe- 

cond  ;   when,  if  it  had  been  aded   on    by  the  prclfurc 

of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 

of  1200  feet  in  a  ftcond.     The  fame  we   have  found 

to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  diftances  (and  alfo 

ill  lellcr,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 

quantities  of  powder:  and  we   have  likcwife  found, 

that  thcfe  effefls  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been 

already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion  and 

the  elaflic  and  unelaflic  p»rts  of  the  flame. 

"  From  hence  too  arifcs   another  confuleration  of 

great  confeqnence  in  the  praftice  of  gunnery  ;  which 

is,  that  no  bullet  fliould  at  any  time    be  placed  at  a 

conliderabic  diftance  before  the  charge,  unlcfs  the  piece 

is  extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of 
powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itfclf  through  the  va- 
cant fpace,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfclf  behind  the 
ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfcd  prodigioully ;  whence 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
mull  by  means  of  this  reinforced  elallicity,  infal- 
libly burfl.  The  truth  of  this  reafoning  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  an  exceeding  good  Tower-mulket,  forged  bullet  to  impinge  on  a  pendulum  placed  in  that  part  : 
of  very  tough  iron  ;  for  charging  it  with  12  penny-  and  therefore  charging  a  mulket-barrel  three  times 
weights  of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  16  inches  fucceflively  with  a  leaden  ball  J  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
from  the  breech,  on  firing  it,  tlie  part  of  the  barrel  ter,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder  ;  and  taking 
jull  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its  fuch  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  placing 
diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of    it,  that    I  was  alfured  by  many  previous  trials,  that 


two  inches  long  were  burll  out  of  it. 

"  Having  Icen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  coiiTiderable  diflancc  from  the  charge,  is  ac- 
quired by  two  ditierent  methods  in  which  the  powder 
ads  on  it;  the  firft  being  the  percuflion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they    had  rcfpedively 
acquired    by  expanding,    the   fecond    the    continued 
prelUire  of  the  flame  through   the  remaining  part  of 
the  barrel  ;  I  endeavoured  10  feparate  ihefe  different 
adions,  and  retain    that  only   which  arofe  from    the 
continued  prelfure  of  the   flame.     F'or  this   purpofc  I 
nolonger  placed  the  powdcrat  thebreech,  from  whence 
it  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion;  but  I  fcat- 
tcreJ  it  as  uniformly   as  I  could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet ;  imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progrellive  velocity  of  the  flame   in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  ihc  neigh- 
bouring parts  ;  and  I  found,  that  the   ball  being   laid 
III  inches  from  the  breech,  its  velocity,  inflead  of 
1400  feet  in  a  fccond,  which   it  acquired  in  the  laft 
experiments,  was  now  no  more  than  iioo  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  is  100  feet  fhort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  fliould  arifc  from  the  continued  prelTure  of 
the  powder  only. 

"  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency,  was  doubtlefs,  the 


the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quar.iity  ;  I  fired  it  againfl 
the  pendulum  placed  at  25,  7J,  and  12J  feet  dillance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpedively  ,  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againll  the  pendulum,  in  the  firll  cafe 
with  a  velocity,  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a  fecond; 
and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  142J  feet  in 
a  fecond  ;  fo  that,  in  pafiing  through  jo  feet  of  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a  velocity  of  120  or  12  J  feet  in  a  fc- 
cond ;  and  the  time  of  its  palling  through  that  fpace 
being  about  /,  or  ^^5  of  a  fecond,  the  medium  quantity 
of  rcliflance  mud,  in  thefe  inflances,  have  been  about 
120  times  the  weight  of  the  ball;  which  (as  the  ball 
was  nearly  /,  of  a  pound)  amounts  to  about  lolb.  a- 
voirdupoife. 

"  Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  comprtfied  fluids  in  the  38th 
propofition  of  Newion'sP//;.a/>/a,fuppohng  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  I,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  refinance  to  a  globe  of  J  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  i6co  feet  in 
a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles  amount  to 
any  more  than  4  1  lb.  avoirdupoife  ;  whence,  as  wc 
know  that  the  rules  contained  in  that  propofition  are 
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Theory,    very  accurate  with  regard  to  (low  motions,  wc  may 
« '  hence  conclude,  that  liic  refiflanccof  the  air  in  llow  mo- 
lions  is  Icfs  than  that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  nf  4; 
to  10;  a  proportion  hetwccn  that  of  i  to  2,  and  i  to  3. 

"  Again,  I  charged  ihc  iiimc  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  cfjual  quaiuitics  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  poilible  care  10  give  to 
every  Ihot  an  equal  vchiciiy  ;  and,  firing  three  times  a- 
gainit  ihc  pendulum  placcdonly  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  metliuni  of  the  velocities  with  which 
the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  tliat  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  (hots, 
that  tile  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
dillance  was  i  300  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  wlic.icc  the  ball, 
in  palfiug  through  t  Jo  feet  "f  air,  loft  a  velocity  of 
about  390  feet  in  a  Iccond;  and  the  rtfiftancc  com- 
puted from  thefc  numbers  comes  cut  fomeihi.:g 
more  than  in  the  preceding  inflance,  it  amounting 
here  to  between  it  and  12  pounds  avoirdupoifc  ; 
wlicnce,  according  to  tliefe  experiments,  the  reliliiiig 
power  of  the  air  10  fwift  moiions  is  greater  than  to  ilow 
ones,  in  a  ratio  wiiich  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3 
to  I  than  in  the  pr' ceding  experiments. 

"  Having  thus  examined  the  rtliflancc  to  a  veloci- 
ty of  1700  leei  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  ic- 
iirta'.icc  to  fmaller  velocities:  and  for  tjiis  pirpofc,  I 
charged  the  (a:nc  barrel  wi.ii  balls  of  tin  fame  diame- 
ter, bdt,  with  Itfi  powder,  and  placiu-  the  pendulum 
at  25  feet  diftance  iiom  the  piece,  I  ;.  cd  againli  it 
live  liuics  wiiii  an  equal  charge  each  liii.c  :  the  medi- 
um velocity  with  which  the  l)all  impinged,  was  that 
of  iiSo  feel  lu  a  IrCDud  ;  then  removing  il.c  pendu- 
lum to  the  diftaiice  ol  2{0  Icct,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  ihots,  irade  at  this  dillance,  wa.s  ih-v.  of  950 
feet  in  a  IcconJ  :  whence  the  ball,  in  palling  thro  igh 
22J  feet  of  air,  loft  a  vch'city  of  230  feet  in  a  Iccond  : 
and  as  it  palled  ilirough  that  interval  in  about  -,\^  of 
a  fecond,  the  rtli'.lancc  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  33;  times  the  gravity  of  tiie  ball,  or 
21b.  too/.,  avoirdopoife.  Now,  the  rcfiftance  to  the 
fame  velocity,  acco.  Jing  to  the  lasvs  oblcrvcd  in  flow- 
er motions,  amounts  to  -J^  of  the  fame  quantity  ; 
whence,  in  a  velocity  of  io6j  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re- 
fifting  power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  that  of  7  to  11  ;  whereas  we  have 
feen  in  the  former  experiment?,  that  to  ftiil  greater 
degrees  of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very 
near  the  ratio  of  one  to  tlirte. 

"  But  farther,  1  fired  three  flior,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thofe already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difccrniWe,  both  ilic  dillance  auil  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  alceriained.  Each 
fhot  was  difchargcd  with  a  velocity  of  400  fee;  in  a 
fecond;  and  1  had  fatisfied  myl'clf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  wiih  the  pcnduUim,  thai  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
firft  Ihoi  fli  w  31  ?  yards  in  four  fcconds  and  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  319  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  ihc  third 
373  yards  in  five  fcconds  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  rcliftance  eftahlilheJ  tor  low  niotimis, 
the  firft  fli.,t  ought  to  have  fpcnt  no  more  than  3.2 
fcconds  ill  its  flight,  the  fccoud  3  29.  and  the  the  third 
4  fcconds :  whence  it  it  evident,  that  every  Ihot  was 


retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  ought  to  liS'Ve  been    Thcfiry. 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion  :  conlequent-  '~~"^' 
ly  the  rcfiftance  of  the  air  is  very   fenfibly  incrcafed, 
even  in  fucli  a  foiall  velocity  as  that  of  40oicetiu  a 
lecond. 

"  As  no  large  Ihot  are  ever  projefled  in  praftlce  Plate 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  i  700  feet  in  a  fecond,  tTXXV- 
it  will  be  furficient  (or  the  purpofcs  of  a  pra&ical  gun-  "i-  i' 
ner  to  determine  the  refiltance  to  all  IclFer  velocities: 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.     Let  AB  be    taken  to 
AC,  in    the  ratio  of  1700   feet  in    a  fecond  to  the 
given  velocity  to  which  tne  refifting  power  of  the  air 
is  required.      Continue    the  line  AB  to  D,    fo  that 
BDmay  be  to  AD,  as  the  reiifting  power  of  the  air 
to  flow  motions  is  to  its  refifting  power  to  a  velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond:  then  ihall  CD    be  to  AU 
as  the  reiifting  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  to 
its  refifting  power  to  the  given  velocity  repicfented 
by  AC. 

"  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned.  It  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of; 
ot  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  2|oz.  avoir- 
dupoife,  if  it  be  lircd  from  a  barrel  ol  45  inches  in 
length,  with  ball  its  weight  of  powder,  will  iflue  from 
that  pi.ce  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were  nnilormly 
continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  inafecund. 
— It,  inftcad  of  a  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an  equal 
diauieter,  was  placed  in  the  .Oame  lituation  in  the  lame 
piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron-bullet  -would  be  greater 
than  til  .t  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubduplicatc  ratio 
of  the  Ipccific  gravities  of  lead  and  iron ;  and  fup- 
poling  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,  and  computing 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will  appear, 
that  an  ii  on  bullet  of  24  lb.  weight,  (hot  from  a  piece 
of  10  tcct  inlength,  with  16  lb.  of  powder,  will  acquire 
fioin  the  explofion  a  velocity  which,  if  uniforiuly  con- 
tinued, would  carry  it  nearly   1650  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"  This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a  cannon-ball  of  24  ib.  weight  is  diicjiarged 
with  when  ii  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder  ; 
but  if,  infteadofa  quantity  of  powder  weighii.g  two- 
thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fiippolc  the  charge  to  be  only 
half  the  weigh:  of  it,  then  its  vcloci;y  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  nonioic  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
lame  would  be  ihc  velocities  of  every  lelTer  bullet  fired 
wiih  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  co  .ftanily  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  ;  and  although  according  to 
theufual  dimemii.ns  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  docs  1:01  always  hold,  yet  the  difference 
is  not  great  enough  to  occalion  a  very  great  variation 
from  the  velocities  here  afligiied  ;  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  ihall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But 
in  thefe  determinations  we  (tippofe  the  wir..:age  to  be 
no  more  than  is  juft  fiifficitnt  for  putting  downthe  bul- 
let cjdly  ;  whercab  in  real  fervice, either  through  negli- 
gence or  unlkilfiilnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia- 
iiicter  of  the  iiorc  fo  much  exceeds  ilic  diameter  of  the 
biillei,  that  great  pan  of  ihe  inflamcci  fluio  elca;-csby 
its  fide  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  Ihot  in  thia  cafe 
may  be  coiiliderably  lefs  than  what  wc  have  aCigncd. 
However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attends  the  firing 
of  (licfc  large  quantities  uf  powder. 

"  From 
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From  this  great  velociiy  of  eannon-/hot  we  may     as  the  furface  of  this  lafl  bullet  is  more  than  54  times   Theory, 

"'         ■-<<--<-»-        greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bulloc  of  >  of  an  inch  ilia- * ■^ — 

meicr,  aiid  their  velocities  are  iieaily  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  rcfillance  on  the  larger  bullet  will 
amount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  is  near  23  limes 
its  own  weight. 

"  The  two  laft  propofitions  arc  principally  aimed 
agaiiid  thofc  thcorills  %vho  have  generally  agKcd  in 
fuppoling  ilie  flight  of  Ihot  and  fliells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  real'on  given  by  thofc 
autiiors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofcd  inconfiderablc 
rcliftancc  of  the  air  ;  fince,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  iradt  of  projcflilts  would  be  a  perfcfl  parabo- 
la if  tlicre  was  no  rcfillance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  raflily  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  flicUs  and  bullets  would  receive 
Irom  fuch  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  fcarccly  fen- 
fiblc,  and  confequcnily  that  their  parabolic  ilight  would 
be  hereby  fcarcely  afleded. 

"  Now  the  prodigious  refiftanceof  the  air  to  a  bul- 
let of  241b.  Weight,  fuch  as  we  hive  here  eftablilhcd 
it,  fufficiently  confutes  this  reafoning;  for  how  erro- 
neous nuill  that  hypoihcfis  be,  which  ncglcfts  as  in- 
conliJerable  a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body  ?"  But  here  it  is  nc- 
ccllary  to  afluime  a  few  particulars,  the  dcnionftrations  of 
which,  on  the  commonly  received  principles  maybe 
fccn  under  the  article  Projectiles.  2j 

"  1.  If  the  rcfiiiance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Commoi 
raoiionof  a  projefted  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a  para-  maxims 


clear  up  the  ililHculiy  concerning  the  point-blank  Ihot 
Solution  of  ^*'hich  occaiioned  the  invention  of  Andcrfoii's  ftrange 
thcditlicul- I'ypathelis  f .  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his 
ty  concern-  ni>t  knowing;  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the 
iiig  primt-  heavicft  Ihot  is  diminilhcd  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  rcliilancc  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
prailical  gunners  is  not  more  diiiicult  to  account  for  ; 
liiicc,  when  they  agree  tliat  every  Ihot  flies  in  a  ftraight 
line  TO  a  certain  dil-tuncc  from  the  piece,  which  imagi- 
nary dillance  they  have  called  the  extmt  of  the  point- 
Hunk  Jhot,  we  need  only  fuppofc,  that,  within  that 
diftanee  which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of 
the  path  of  the  Ihot  from  a  ftraight  line  is  not  very 
perceptible  in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a 
(hot  of  241b.  tired  witli  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
powder,  v/ill,  at  the  diftancc  of  joo  yards  from  the 
piece,  be  fcparated  from  the  liin;  of  its  original  direc- 
tion by  an  angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree  ;  ihofc 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  olten 
ufcd  in  the  dircifting  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that 
fo  fmall  an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the 
generality  of  practitioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fliot 
may  confcquently  be  deemed  a  ttraight  line  ;  cfpecially 
as  other  caufes  of  eiror  will  often  intervene  much 
greater  than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this 
line  by  gravity. 

"  \Vc  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  fliot 
both   when  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight    and 


quantity  of  ^yj(],  jj_j)f  i(5  weight  of  powder  rclpe(5tivcly  ;  and  on     _.  _,--j ^ .„. _r.._ 

powder,      this  occalion  I  mull  remark,  that  on   the   principles  of     bola,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  ucrpcndi- '^P"'^'"'"* 
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our  theory,  the  incrcaling  the  charge  of  powder  will 
increafc  the  velocity  ol  the  (hot,  till  the  powder  ar- 
rives at  a  certain  quantity  j  after  which,  if  the  powder 
be  incrcafed  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  will  diminifli. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greatefl  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greated  velocity  and  the  ve- 
locity comimi'.Mcated  by  greater  and  lellcr  charges,  may 
be  thus  afligned.  Let  AB  rcprcfeiu  the  axis  of  the 
piece  !  draw  AC  perpenJicutar  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
Bt'  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  our  now  tiic  point  D,  where 
the  reiSanglc  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEKB;  then  will  AD  repreleiit  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greaicft  velocity  to  the 
lliot  :  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  I  to  2.71828,  as 
appears  from  the  table  of  logarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  ealily  known.  If,  inrtcad  of  this  charge,  any 
other  tilling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  Al  be  ufed, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  defcribc  the  hyper- 
bola HK  ;  then  the  greatefl  velocity  will  be  to  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  the  charge  AI,  in  the  fubdu- 
plicaie  proportion  of  the  redanglc  AE  to  the  fame 
reftangle  diminilhcd  by  the  trilincar  (pace  KKE. 


projc«> 


cular  to  the  horizon,  and  confcquently  the  part  of  the  ^f  „"'"  "" 
curve  in  which  the  body  afcends  will  be  equal  and  finii-  tiles, 
lar  to  that  in  which  it  defcends. 

"  2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  boJ;!  moves  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  dillant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. 

"  3.  Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon- 
tal pl.ine  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velo- 
city with  which  it  was  tirit  projefled. 

*'  4.  If  a  body  be  projeiled  in  difTcrent  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  ihen  its  greated  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projedted  in  an  angle  of  4J 
with  the  horizon. 

"  J.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  pro- 
jedcd  be  known,  then  this  greatefl  horizontal  range 
may  be  thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory  of  gravity,  what  ("pace  the  projcfled  body 
ought  to  fill  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projefled  :  then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greatell  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projedled  in  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
horizon. 

"  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  pro- 
jefled  with  the  lV.me  velocity  at  different  angles,  will 
be  between  thcmfclves  as  the  lines  of  twice  the  angle 


t6  _  .  . 

Kicccding       It  hath  been   already  (liown,  that  the  refidancc  of     in  which  the  line  of  projcdion    is  inclined  to  the 
great  rcGft- the  air  on  the  furfaceof  a  bullet  of  J  of  an  incli  dia-     horizon 
•uce  of  the  meter,  moving  sviih  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond, 
*'^'  amounted    to   about  lolb.     It  hath  alfo  been  (liown, 

that  an  iron-bullet  weighing  2.ilb.  if  fired  with  l61b. 
of  powJcr  (which  is  nlually  edcemcd  its  proper  bat- 
tering charge),  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
ill  a  fecond,  fcarcely  differing  froiH  the  other :  wheiicc 


7.  "  If  a  body  is  projedled  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon  but  with  diderent  velocities,  the  horizon- 
tal ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  pioportion  of  thofe 
velocities. 
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'  Thefe  podulates  which  contain  the  pi''"ciples  of  ^^.'^.^^^^f 


the  modern  art  of  gunnery  are  all  of  them  falfc,  fer  ,j,e  com- 

it  niunthe«ifi 


11.  G    U    N    N 

if  hath  beecii  already  flicwn,  that  a  mufkct-ball  »  of  an 
-^  inch  111  diameter,  fired  withlialf  iis  weight  ot  powder, 
from  a  piece  4J  inches  long,  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
near  i  700  feet  in  a  fccond.  Now,  if  this  bail  flew  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal  range  at  4J0 
would  be  found  by  the  Jth  poltulatc  to  be  about  1 7 
miles.  But  all  the  practical  writers  aflUre  us,  that 
this  range  is  equally  llwrt  of  half  a  mile.  Diego  Ufano 
alligns  to  an  arq  lebufs,  four  feet  in  length,  and  carry- 
ing a  leaden  ball  of  li  oz.  weight  (which  is  very  near 
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the  heavleft  Ihot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approach- 
ing to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projected  with 
very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
delcrlbed  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  Pro- 
jectiles. But  as  a  fpccimen  of  the  great  complica- 
tion of  that  fubje6l,  we  Ihall  here  iplert  an  account 
of  a  very  extraordinary  circumflance  which  frequently 
takes  place  therein. 

"  As  gravity  acis  perpenJiciilarly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  dc- 


our  dimenlions),  an  horizoniral  range  of  797  common  fleded   a  projected  body  from  its  courfc,  its  uioiion 

paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  50  degrees,  would  be  conllantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpcndi- 

and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder  equal  in  cular  to  the  horizon,  paffing  through  the  line  of  its 

weight  to  the  ball.     Merfennus  alfo  tells  us,  that  he  original  direftion  ;  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body 

found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebufs  at  45°  to  in  its  motion  often  deviates   from   this  plane,  fomc- 


be  Id's  than  400  fathom,  or  800  yards ;  whence,  as 
either  of  thefe  ranges  arc  (hort  of  half  an  EngliUi  mile, 
it  follows,  that  a  mulket  Ihot,  when  fired  with  a  rea- 
fonablc  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  45°,  flies 
not  ^"j  part  of  the  dillance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved 
in  a  parabola.  Nor  is  this  great  contraflion  of  the 
horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  conli- 
dered  that  the  refiftance  of  this  bullet  when  it  firlt  if- 
fues  from  the  piece  amounts  to  120  times  its  gravity, 
as  hath  been  experimentally  demonflrated,  n°  23. 

"  To  prevent  objcftions,  our  next  inllance  Ihall  be 
in  an  iron  bullet  of  24  lb.  weight,  which  is  tlie 
heaviefl  in  common  ufe  for  land  fervice.  Such  a  bul- 
let fired  from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with 


times  to  the  right  hand,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
left  ;  and  this  in  an  incurvated  line  which  is  convex 
towards  that  plane  :  fo  that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is 
frequently  in  a  line  having  a  double  curvature,  it  be- 
ing bent  towards  the  horizon  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  again  bent  out  of  iis  original  dircdlion  to  the  right 
or  left  by  fome  other  force:  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  tbe 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the  fame  plane, 
but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furfacc  of  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

"  This  propofition  may  be  indifpiitably  proved  by 

the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  leafl  converfant 

with  the  pradicc  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 

will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended 

its  greaiefl  allotment  of   powder  hath  a  velocity  of    mark  at  10  yards  diftance,  cannot   be   relied   on  ta 


1650  feet  in  a  fecond,  as  already  fhown.  Now,  if  the 
borizontal  range  of  this  Ihot,  at  45°,  be  computed  on 
the  parabolic  hypothefis  by  the  fifih  poflulatc,  it  will 
come  out  to  be  about  16  miles,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  times  it  real  quantity;  for  thcpradical  writers 
all  agree  in  making  it  lels  than  three  miles. 

"  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  projciiUles  move 
with  ihcle  very  great  velocities  that  tlitir  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola;  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  luch  as  move  flow  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye  : 
for  there  are  few  projetliles  that  can  be  thus  exami- 
ned, which  do  not  Vilibly  difagree  with  the  firil,  fc- 
cond, and  third  poftulate  ;  obvioully  defceujing  thro' 
a  curve,  which  is  fhorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon than  that  in  which  they  afccndtd.  Alio  the 
bighefl  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to 
the  ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
tlilchargcd. 

"  I  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  fcveinh  pullulates  are  txceflivcly  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.     A  leaden  bullet  A  of  an  inch  in  dia- 


meter, difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  about  400  feet     certain,  it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  Ihon  of 


in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  io°  5'  with  tlie  hori 
zon,  ranged  on  the  horizoi  tal  plane  no  more  than  448 
yards :  whereas  its  grcateft  horizontal  range  being 
found  by  the  fifth  pullulate  to  beat  leafl  1700  yards, 
the  range  at  19°  s'  '>iij;ht  by  the  fixth  polfulate  to  have 
been  1050  yards;  whence,  in  this  experiment,  the 
range  was  not  ^  of  what  it  mufl  have  been  had  the 
commonly  received  theory  been  true." 

From  this   and    oiher  experiments,    it   is  dearly 


what  it  did  at  another;  although  by  the  niccfl  exa- 
mination of  the  piece  after  the  difchargc,  it  Jid  not 
appear  to  have  ftarted  in  the  leafl  from  the  pofiiion  it 
was  placed  in. 

"  The  reality  of  this  double  curvatcd  trad  being 
thus  deinonflrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  afkcd,  \\'hat  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  lo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  .'  And  to  this  I  anl'wer.  That  the 
dcfledlion  in  queAiou  mufl  be  owing  to  !omc  power 


10  inches  in  too  yards,  much  lefs  to  30  inches  in  ' 
300  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from 
the  track  of  the  bullet  being  incurvated  fide  ways  as  well  ' 
as  downwards  :  for  by  this  means  the  diftancc  between 
that  incurvated  line  and  the  line  of  direction  will  in- 
crcafe  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di- 
ftance  ;  thefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparatiiig  in  the  manner  of  a 
curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fidcred  as  the  point  of  contadf . — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a  barrel  carrying  a 
ball  >  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy 
carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the  flcadiners  and  tiuth 
of  its  dirciflion,  by  firing  at  a  Iward  i^  feet  fquare, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diflance  ;  for  I  found, 
that  in  16  fncceinve  Ihots  I  niilTcd  the  mark  but  once. 
Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixeo  on  the  fame  carriage, 
and  fired  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  fliock  on  the  dilchargc  would  be  much  lefs,  and 
confcqiiently  the  dirtdlion  lefs  changed,  I  found,  that 
at  760  yards  diflancc  the  ball  flew  fomeiiines  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  on  the  left.  I  found  too,  that 
its  diredion  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un- 


proved, that  the  track  dcfcribed  by  the  flight  even  of    ading  obliquely  to    the    progrcffivc    motion   of  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Co  body; 


GUNNERY. 


Theory,    boJy  ;  which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  rcfiftance 

* " '  of  ihc  air.    If  it  be  farther  afkcd,  how  ihe  refillaiice 

of  the  air  can  ever  cor  c  lo  be  ohlique  to  ihe  progref- 
live  moiion  of  ilie  body  ?  I  farilier  reply,  that  it  may 
fonietimcs  arife  from  inrquflliiies  in  the  rtfifted  fur- 
face  ;  bin  that  its  general  caiifc  is  donUikfs  a  whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  iis  axis:  for  by 
this  motion  of  rouiion,  combined  with  the  progref- 
i"!ve  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet's  furface  will  (trikc 
the  air  very  difFerenily  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
was  no  fiich  whirl;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  a(flion  of 
the  air  ariling  from  this  canfc  will  be  greater  as  the 
nio:ion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
grcflive  one. 

"  This  whirling  motion  nndoubtedly  arifesfrom  the 
friflion  of  the  bullet  againft  the  fide  of  the  piece  ; 
and  as  the  rotatory  moiion  will  in  fome  part  of  iis  re- 
volution confpirc  with  the  progreflive  one,  and  ano- 
ther part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it;  the  rcfiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
sffcLtcd,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progrcffivcoiic,  and 
diminilhcd  wlicrc  it  is  oppofed  to  it:  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  cfTort  of  the  refillance,  infleadof 
being  oppofed  to  the  diredlion  of  the  body,  will  be- 
come oblique  thereto,  and  svill  produce  thofc  effects 
already  mentioned.  If  it  was  polhblc  to  predicl  the 
pofition  of  the  axis  round  which  the  bullet  fliould 
whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable  during  the 
whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aberration  of  the 
bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  incurvation  produced  thereby  would  re- 
gularly extend  the  fame  way  from  one  end  of  its  track 
to  the  other.  For  inflance,  if  the  axis  of  the  whirl 
was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  the  incurvation 
Would  be  to  the  right  orleft.  If  that  axis  was  hori- 
zontal, and  perpendicular  to  the  direflion  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  upwards  or  downwards. 
But  as  the  firfl  poluion  of  this  axis  is  uncertain,  and 
as  it  may  perpetually  fliift  in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet's 
flight;  the  deviation  of  the  bullet  is  not  necefTarily 
either  in  one  certain  dirc(5lion,  or  tending  to  the  fame 
fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  that  it  does  in  another,  but 
more  ufually  is  continually  changint;  the  tendency  of 
its  deflcffion,  as  the  axis  round  which  it  whirls  niuft 
frequently  Ihift  its  pofition  to  the  progreflive  motion 
by  many  inevitable  accidents. 

"  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a  rotatory 
moiion,  as  here  dcfcribed,  is,   I  think  demonftrablc  : 
however,   to  leave    no   room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirnicd  it,  as  well  as  foine  other  pans  of  my  theory, 
JO         by  the  following  experiments. 
Machine  "  I  caufed  the  machine  to    be    made  reprefented 

for meafur-  Plate  CCXXV.  fig.  4.  BCDE  is  a  brafs  barrel,  move- 
injrtheair'«ai)ie  on  its  axis,  and  fo  adjufted  by  means  of  friftion- 
leCftance.  \yheels,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no 
friftion  worth  attending  to.  The  frame  in  which  tliis 
barrel  is  fixed  is  fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  The  axis  itfcif  is  continued 
above  the  upper  plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  faftcned 
on  it  a  light  hollow  cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower 
part  of  this  cone  there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood, 
GH,  which  is  very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At 
its  extremity  there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the 
body,  whofc  rcfiAance  is  to  be  inveftigatcd  (as here  the 
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globe  P)  ;  and  t»  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying    Theory, 
out  of  its  horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  an-  "— ^'— — 
nexed  body  P,  tiicrc  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fa- 
flencd  to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupporcs  the  cod  of 
the  arm. 

"  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine 
tilk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  :  and 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turps, 
it  is  condiiL'ted  nearly  in  a  horizontal  dircftion  10  the 
pully  L  over  which  it  is  palFcd,  and  then  a  proper 
wtifht  M  is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight 
be  left  ai  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  dcfcend  by  | 

its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  dcfcent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDK,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and 
the  body  P  laflcncd  to  it.  And  whilfl  the  refiflance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  en  the  body  P  is  Icfs  than  the  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelirste  its  motion  ;  and  there- 
by the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  con- 
fcquently  their  refinance  will  increafe,  till  at  lafl  this 
refiflance  and  the  weicht  M  become  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defcends, 
and  with  which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  fenfibly  dif- 
fer from  sn  equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  obfcrvations  made  with 
this  machine,  the  rcliftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  de- 
termined. The  mofi  natural  method  of  pioceeding  in 
this  invefligation  is  as  follows:  Let  the  machine  firll 
have  acquired  its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually 
do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning;  and 
then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  turns, 
what  time  is  taken  up  byone  revoUiiion  of  the  body 
P  :  then  taking  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let 
it  be  examined  what  fmaller  weight  will  make  the  arm 
GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  was  fixed  to 
it :  this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M  the  re- 
mainder is  obvioufly  equal  in  effort  to  the  refiflance  of 
the  revolving  body  P;  and  this  remainder  being  redu- 
ced in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  femi* 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiflance.  And  as  the  time  of 
one  revolution  is  known,  and  confequently  the  velo- 
city of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  dilcovered 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiflance  to  the  given  body 
P  moving  with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

"  Here,  to  avoid  all  objeftions,  I  have  generally 
chofe  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
Head  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally  ;  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alio  carry 
round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  the  mathematicians  will 
eafily  allow  that  there  was  no  nccefjity  for  this  precau- 
tion.— The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BC'DE,  and  of  the 
filk  ftring  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.  j  inches.  The  body 
P.  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;  its  fur- 
face very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  diflant  from  the  fize  of  a  lalb.  fhot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
defcribcd  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 
When  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  tjie  motion  of 
the  defcending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  Cijuablc  as  to  fenfc.  With  tliis  view. 

three 
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Theorf .  three  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfc,  it  was  found 

' * — '  that  the  next  lo  were  performed  in  27;",  20  in  lefs 

than  SS">  ^^'^  3°  '"  ^^i' ;  fo  that  tiic  firft   10  were 
performed  in  2li",  the  fccond  in  27;-",  and  the  tliird 

in  37V'' 

"  Thcfc  experiments  fufficiently  evince,  thai  even 
with  half  a  pound,  the  fmallcft  weight  made  ufe  of, 
the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  after 
the  firft  three  revolutions. 

"  The  globe  abovementioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  3^  lb.  ;  and  10  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  21  i*.  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  off,  and  a  thin  piaie  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room  ;  it  was  found,  that 
indead  of  31  lb.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
it  revolve  in  lefs  time  than  it  did  before  ;  performing 
now  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfcd  in  the  fpace 
of  19". 

"  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3"  lb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  is  Itfs  than  i  lb.  to  be  deduded  for 
the  refiftance  on  the  arm  ;  and  confcquently  the  re- 
finance on  the  globe  iifelf  isnot  lefs  than  the  effort  of 
aj  lb.  in  the  fituation  M  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  tiie  barrel  is  nearly 
^V  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  dclcribed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abfoUue  reCftance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  21V',  (a- 
bout  25  feet  in  a  fccond),  is  not  lefs  than  the  50ih 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces  ; 
and  this  being  confiderably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  tlic  lize  ot  a  twelve- pound  Ihot, 
it  irrefragably  coniirms  a  propoliiion  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  thai  the  rcfiilance  of  the  air  to 
a  12  lb.  iron  (hot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

"  Thertflof  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  proportion,  namely,  that  the  re- 
finance of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  relifted 
body.  To  iiivcftigate  this  point,  there  were  fuccef- 
fively  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  tlie 
numbers  l,  4,  9,  16;  and  leiting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following  obfci  vaiions  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With  i.  lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  J4V'> 
with  2  lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  27J",  with  4^  lb.  it 
went  30  turns  in  271,  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  27;. — Hence  it  ajipears,  that  no  refiftances  propor- 
tioned to  the  numbers  i,  4,  9,  16,  there  correfpond 
velocities  of  the  relifted  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,2,  3,  4  ;  which  proves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propufition  abovementioned. 

"  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex- 
periment was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progreffive  motion  would  pro- 
duce fuch  an  oblique  reliftance  and  dertcilive  power  as 
already  mentioned.  Kor  thispurpofc  a  wooJcn  ball 
of  41  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
ftring,  about  eij^ht  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn- 
ing round  the  ball  and  twilling  the  double  llring,  the 
ball  when  left  10 itfelf  would  have  arcvolving  motion 
given  it  from  ihc  untwifting  of  the  ftring  again.  And 
if,  when  the  Itrinrr  was  twiftcd,  the  ball  was  drawn  to 
a  coiifiJerable  dillance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  kt  go  j  it  wosld  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
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its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fteadily  enough  in  the  Theory, 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move  : 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring,  it  liad  ac- 
quired a  fufiicient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
couftantly  deflefted  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  firft 
traft  ;  and  fomctimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
direftion  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion;  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
ftring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  globe  than  the  other.  For  the  devia- 
tion continued  when  the  firing  was  totally  untwilled  ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  ftring,  by  the  mo- 
tion the  globe  had  received,  was  twifting  the  contrary 
way.  And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predift,  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defleft,  only  by 
conlidering  on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined 
with  the  progreffive  motion  ;  for  on  that  lide  always  the 
dertcftive  power  aded,  as  the  refillancc  was  greater 
here  than  on  the  tide  where  the  whirl  and  progrctlive 
motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another." 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidered  this  experiment  as 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  ocular  demonllration  of  this  de- 
flexion of  mulket-bullets  even  in  the  fliort  fpacc  of 
100  yards. 

"  As  all  projefliles,"  fays  he,  *'  in  their  flight,  are 
aded  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  deflection  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  direction,  fuppolcs  ihat  deflec- 
tion to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  t 
bccaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  adion  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  dcfleftive  force. 
And  for  this  reafonmy  experiments  have  been  princi- 
pally direded  to  the  examination  of  that  dcfledioii 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  Ihiftcd  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in- 
conteftable proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. — Now, 
by  means  of  fcreens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each  otherat  properdiitances,  this  dcflcdion 
in  queftion  may  be  many  ways  inveftigatcd.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  (hall  traverfe  the  fcreens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  calily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  fliall  here  iVparatcIy 
explain. 

"  For  firft,  an  exadly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thcfe  fcreens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  fingle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  invcftigated,  on- 
ly by  mtafuring  tiie  horizontal  dillance  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfoUite  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defcription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
Ihould  be  effeemed  a  matter  of  diiHculty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  is  thatcf  relt- 
ing  the  piece  in  Ibme  fixed  no:ch  or  locket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  tiic 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  direded  (liall  intcrfed  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket :  by  this  means,  if  two  ditl'erent  fliot 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  iliuated,  the  horizonial 
diftances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  fcreens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  10  each  other  as 
C  c  2  '"        the 
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the  rcfpeftivc  dirtances  of  the  fcreens  from  ihe  iuckct 
jii  which  the  piece  waslaiJ.  And  illhclc  horizontal 
diftaiiccs  itilicr  troin  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
ihit  one  of  the  Ihot  at  lead  hath  deviated  Irom  aver, 
tical  plane,  although  the  dbfolutc  quaniity  of  that  de- 
viation ctiinot  iicricc  bealfigiK-d  ;  bccaiifc  it  cannot  be 
known  whjt  part  of  it  is  to  be  iinpuicd  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  liic  other. 

"  But  if  the  conlUiit  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  fockct  iu  which  ihe  piece  was  placed,  be 
thonght  too  hard  an  hypoiliclis  in  this  very  nice  affair  ; 
the  third  mcii'od,  and  which  is  rhe  liniplell  ot  all, 
requires  no  more  than  ihattwolliot  I'Clind  through 
three  fcrecns  without  any  regard  to  the  p'.fitioa  o(  the 
piece  each  lime  i  for  in  tiiis  cafe,  if  the  fliois  liivergc 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  dilUnces  of  their  traces  on  ihc 
firll  fcrcen  be  taken  from  the  like  hoiizonial  liiltances 
on  the  fccond  and  tiiird,  the  two  reinaiujcrs  will  be 
in  ihc  lame  proportion  with  the  diftancts  of  the  fccond 
and  third  fcrcen  from  t lie tirll.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  thai  one  of  them 
at  lead  hath  been  Hertcded  (rom  the  vertical  plane  ; 
though  here,  as  in  t'lc  Ull  cafe,  the  quaniiiy  of  that 
dtrie:lion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

"All  thcfc  three  methods  I  have  myfcif  made  ufe 
of  at  ditfcrent  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  iiiccefs 
agreeable  to  my  expectation,  B.it  the  m  jlt  elij^ible 
method  fecmed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  lall. 
The  apparatus  was  as  follows. ---Two  fcrecns  were  let 
up  in  the  larger  walk  in  the  chartcr-honfe  garden;  the 
firll  of  them  ai  251  feet  diftance  from  the  wall,whicii 
was  to  fcrve  for  a  third  fcrccu  ;  and  the  ftcond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wail.  At  50  feet  before  the  tirlt 
fcreen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a  large  block  weighing  about  200  lb.  weight,  and  ha- 
ving fixed  inio  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  fockct  at  its  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  piece  was  lohc  laid.  The  piece 
itielf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball  of  17  to  the 
pound,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
Icrcens  were  m.ide  of  the  thinnell  ilTue  paper;  and  the 
refiftance  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  confeqnently 
their  probability  of  derte<5ling  it)  was  fo  ("mail,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fcrecns,  left  a  fine  thin  fragment  of  it  towards  the 
edge  eniire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  difTi- 
cult  to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Theic  things  thus 
prepared,  five  ihot  were  made  with  the  piece  refled  in 
the  uoich  abovenieniioned  ;  and  the  horizontal  diftan- 
ces  between  the  firfl  flion,  which  was  taken  as  a  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  f  nir  lucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firfl 
and  fccond  fcreen  and  on  the  wall,  and  mealurcd  in 
inches,  were  as  follows  : 
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"  Here  the  letters  R  and  L,  denoie  that  the  fhot  in 
qneftion  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firfl. 

"  If  the  pofition  of  the  fockct  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fuppofed  fixed,  tlien  the  horizontal  di- 
llaaccs  meafureJ  above  oa  the  firfl  and  fccoud  fcrcen. 


and  on  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
Aiiiccs  ot  the  firit  fcreen,  the  fccond  fcrcen,  and  the  ' 
wall  from  ihe  locket.  But  by  only  looking  over  ihtic 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  thcni  arc  in  thai  pro- 
portion ;  the  horizontal  diflance  of  ihc  fii II  and  thiid, 
for  inllancr,  on  the  wall  being  above  niuc,incheb  more 
than  it  lliould  be  by  this  analogy. 

"  If,  without  fuppofing  the  invariable  pofnion  of 
the  fockct,  we  examine  the  comp,  rativc  horizontal  di- 
flances  acconiing  to  tlie  third  method  dclcribed  above. 
We  fhall  in  ihiicafc  difcover  divarications  iliil  more 
extraordinary  ;  for,  by  the  numbers  let  down,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  horizonial  diltantcs  of  the  lecoiid  anil 
third  Ihot  on  the  two  fcrecns,  and  on  the  wall,  arc 
as  under. 
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Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di- 
flance on  the  firfl  fcreen  be  taken  Itom  ihc  diflanccs  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2  :  and 
thcfe  numbers,  if  each  IJioi  kept  to  a  vtritcai  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  5  ;  that  being 
the  proportioii  of  the  diltanccs  of  the  fccond  fcreen, 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  firll:  but  tlie  lafl  number 
74.2  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  iliis  analogy  by 
39.2  ;  fo  that  between  them  there  is  a  dcviaiion  (rom 
the  vert'ctl  plane  of  above  39  inches,  and  this  too  in  a 
tranlit  of  Imlr  more  ihan  80  yards. 

"  But  farther,  10  (liow  that  thcfe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circnniAancc  of  ihe  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  ihere  were  five  fliots 
more  made  with  ihe  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  be- 
fore, but  with  fmallcr  bullets,  which  ran  much  loo- 
fcr  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  dillances  be- 
ing meafured  in  inches  from  the  tract  of  the  firll  bul- 
let to  each  of  the  fuccceding  ones,  the  numbers  were 
as  under. 
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Here,  again,  on  the  fuppofed  tixtd  pofition  of  the 
piece,  the  harizontal  diflance  on  ihc  wall  between  the 
firll  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  Icfs  than 
it  llioiild  be  if  each  kept  m  a  veriical  plane  ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmallcr,  occur  in  every  other  ex- 
periment. And  if  they  are  examined  according  10 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal 
diltancesof  ihc  third  and  fourth,  for  inHancc,  are  com- 
pared, thole  on  the  firfl  and  fccond  fcreen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 
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And  if  the  horizontal  diflance  on  the  firfl  fcreen  be 
taken  from  ihc  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be  10. 
1  5,  and  27.4  ;  where  the  leafl  of  them,  inftcad  of  be- 
ing five  times  the  firfl,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  23.35  fhort 
of  it  ;  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  23   inches. 

"  From  all  ilielc  txperinunis,  the  dcHciStion  inque- 
flion  feenis  to  be  incouteflably  evinced.  But  to  give 
fome  farther  light  to  tliis  fubjeiJl,  I  took  a  barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufcd  ;  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  fiur  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four   degrees 

with 
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with  the  axis  of  th-e  piece.  This  piece  thus  bent  was 
lired  with  a  loofc  ball,  and  tlic  fame  qiiaiitity  of  pow- 
der liiihcrtu  iifcd,  tlie  fcrccns  of  the  lilt  cxpcriaicnt 
being  (till  continued.  It  was  natiiral  to  cxpccl,  that 
if  this  piece  was  puiiited  by  the  general  dire>:tio  lot  its 
axis,  the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di- 
redlioB  by  the  bend  near  its  mo-ith.  But  as  the  bul- 
let, in  palfing  through  the  bent  part,  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upan  the  right  hand  fide 
of  the  birrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againfl  the  air,  and  would  iiicrcafe  the  refiftaucc  on 
ihit  lidc  ;  I  predicted  to  the  company  then  prel'cnt, 
that  if  the  axis  on  wliich  the  bullet  whirled,  did  dot 
ftiift  its  poliiion  after  it  was  fcparated  from  the  piece  j 
then,  notwiihflanJing  the  bent  of  the  pcce  to  the 
left,  the  ballet  iifclf  might  be  expedtcd  to  incurvaiC 
towards  the  right;  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  mod  re- 
markably happen.  For  on-  of  the  billets  tired  from 
this  bent  piece  parted  through  the  firil  fcreen  about 
ij.  inch  diiiaut  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  Ihot  tired 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  lad  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fecond  fcreen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  b  diets 
were  about  three  inches  diflant  ;  the  bullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  palling  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  ot  the 
other  :  but  comparing  the  place  of  thcfe  bullets  on  the 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  buUci  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fcrccns,  had  now  croJed  that  track,  and  was  detleilcd 
conliderably  to  the  right  of  it;  fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
firll  be  earned  to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  degrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecoud  fcreen  crolfed  that  track 
froin  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
deflcdted  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  moil 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  deflefliou  here 
contended  for  ;  but  is  likewife  the  ftrongert  contir- 
mation  that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumftanccs  which  we  have  all  along  Jc- 
fcribcd. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  fiifpe<5led  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  its  progrellive  one,  might  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  fubje(5t  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  ?nd 
that  the  reality  of  any  dctlecfing  force  thence  ariling 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  coinpntifts  upon  the 
prii'.ciples  hitherto  received  of  the  aftiou  of  fluids;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  flrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  eflablilhcd,  and  the  uncxpeded 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefc  matters. 
The  propofiiioB  which  I  advanced  for  this  puvpofe  be- 
ing. That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  maybe  fo  ditfcreiuly  rcfift- 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refinance  is  let's 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furface  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  u  Ihall  be  confidcrabty 
.greater. 

"  To  make  out  this  propofition,  I  made  iifc  of  the 
uiomaly  in  machine  already  dcl'cribed  :  and  having  prepared  a 
the  refift-  paflcboard  pyramid,  whole  b  ife  was  tour  inches  fquarc, 
•nee of  the  ^^j  whofc  planes  made  anglcsof  45O  with  the  plane  of 
its  bafe ;    and  alfo  a  parallelogram   four  inches  in 
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breadth,  and  5;  in  length,  which  was  equal  10  ilic 
fiirfacc  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P  was  taken  off 
from  the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  tirll  tixcd  on  ; 
and  2  lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  (i>  titled  as 
to  move  with  us  vertex  forwards,  ii  performed  20  re- 
voluiions  after  the  tirft  ten  were  elapfcu  in  33".  Then 
the  pyramid  bci'ig  turned,  fo  that  its  bale,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquarc,  went  torciiioll,  it  now 
pcri(>riiied  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  iu 
33J"- — Alter  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fixing 
on  the  parallelogram  wiih  its  logger  tide  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle 
of  4J°  with  the  horizin  by  a  quidiant,  the  paralle- 
logram, witii  the  fame  weighi,  performed  20  revo- 
lutions in  434.*. 

"  Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  arc  eqial  to  each  otiier,  and  cacli  ot  them 
met  tb'  air  in  an  angle  of  45°  ;  and  yet  one  of  ihem 
mide  20  revohitioiis  in  33",  whilll  the  other  took  up 
435.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  An 
lurface,  fuch  as  a  bafc  of  a  pyramid,  which  mteis 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re- 
volutions in  38^",  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

"  But  to  give  another  and  Aill  more  fimple  proof 
of  this  principle  ;  there  was  taken  a  parallclugrcin  four 
inches  broad  and  8^  long  This  being  tixcd  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  pcrpendicuiar  tlierc- 
to,  and  being  placed  in  an  atigle  of  45°  wiih  the  hori- 
zon, there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  3^  lb.  witlv 
which  the  parallelogram  made  ao  revolutions  in  40?". 
But  after  this,  the  polition  of  the  parallelogram  «as 
Ihifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  Ihorter  lide  perpen- 
dicular to  the  arm,  tho  igli  its  furface  was  llill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  45°  with  :he  horizon  ;  and  now,  inflead 
of  going  flower,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  went  round  much  farter  :  for  in  this  lall  li- 
tuation  it  made  ao  revolutions  in  3Sj",  fo  that  there 
were  ?"  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions;  aud 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumiiancc  than  as  the 
larger  or  Ihorter  lide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Hue  of  its  direction." 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  fcvcral  experiments  on  this  fubject,  but  upon  3 
larger  fcale,  are  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworih,  Efq. 
They  contirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  explain  tl'.e  reafon  of  it. 

Thcfe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr 
Robins  in  confirirution  of  bis  theory,  and  wliicii  not 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gun- 
nery to  its  >ii  p/us  ultra.  It  mull  be  obfervcd,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  art  it  is  impolTible  we  ihould  ever  ar- 
rive at  abfulute  perfe<5li»n ;  that  is,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pcifled  that  a  gunner,  by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  could  be  ennblcd  to  point  his  guns  in  Inch  a 
manner,  that  the  lliot  would  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any 
where  wiihin  its  range.  Aberrations,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  cither  forcfcrn  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  ditfercnt  caufes.  A  variation 
in  the  dcnfity  of  the  atmolphere,  in  the  danipnefs  at 
the  powder,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  Ihoi,  will  caulc 
variations  in  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot 
by  any  mcaus  be  reduced  to  rules^  and  coufcquently 
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muft  render  the  event  of  each  (hot  very  precarious.  The 
reruliucc  of  the  atmofplierc  (imply  courulcrcd  with- 
oiii  any  of  thofe  anomalies  arifini;  from  its  denfiiy  at 
different  times,  is  a  problem  wliicii,  notwiihftanding 
tiie  labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hatii  not  been 
completely  folvcd  :  and,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the 
matter  in  a  phylical  light,  we  Ihall  tind,  that  without 
fomc  other  data  than  thofe  wliicji  are  yet  obtained,  an 
exaft  foluiion  of  it  is  impoUible. 

It  is  an  objcftion  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe- 
matical philofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
mod  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  rir////<7we- of 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  ads  both  as  a 
refilling  and  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
monflrationsonly  upon  its  property  of  refifting,  thcfe 
deitionftrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  though  they 
Jhould  be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It 
is  to  in  error  of  this  kind  we  arc  to  attribute  the  great 
differences  already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcu- 
lations of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  refift- 
ing force  of  fluids,  and  what  actually  takes  place  upon 
trial.  Thcfe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fiippo- 
lition  that  the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  could 
do  nothing  elfe  bat  refill  it ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
air  (the  fluiJ  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent) 
proves  a  fourcc  o(  motion,  as  well  as  refinance,  to  all 
bodies  which  move  in  it. 

To  uiidcrftand  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  reprefent 
a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and  a,  b,  two 
piftons  which  exadly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the  fpace  be- 
tween thcle  piftons  is  full  of  air,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contafb  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
elaflicity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  foiiic 
certain  dillance  as  reprefented  in  the  fi);ure.  If  the  pi- 
fton  h  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  prciles  in  the  direc- 
tion Cb  aifls  as  a  refilling  power,  and  ilie  pillon  will 
not  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacuo.  But  though  the  cohinm  of  air  preding  in  the 
dlre(5lioii  Cb  acis  as  a  refilling  power  on  the  pifton  b, 
the  column  prelling  in  the  ilirec'lion  A«  will  adl  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pifton  a.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  defccnd  to  that  marked  c. 
Now,  if  we  fippofc  the  pillon  a  to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  d,  the  air  de- 
fccnilfng  through  the  leg  Aa  CB  will  prefs  on  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  pillon  b,  as  llrongly  as  it  would  have 
done  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  piilon  a,  had  it  been 
prefent.  Therefore,  though  the  air  paffing  down 
through  the  leg  CB  refills  the  motion  of  the  pillon  b 
when  drawn  upwards,  the  air  prcfling  down  through  the 
leg  AB  forwards  it  as  iiuicli  :  and  accordingly  the  pif- 
ton .'•  may  be  drawn  up  or  puflied  down  at  pleafure,  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  (lop- 
ped, fo  that  the  air  can  only  exert  its  refifting  power 
on  the  pifton  b,  it  will  require  a  confiderable  degree  of 
ftrengih  to  move  the  pifton  from  b  to  d. 

If  now  we  fiippofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anlwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  adtion  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  pifton  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
diredlion  vvc  can  imagine,  the  air  prelTcs  as  much  upon 
the  back  part  of  it  a&  it  refills  it  on  the  fore  part ;  and 


of  confequence,  a  ball  moving  tlirough  the  air  with  Thtc, 
any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelera-  ^—^o 
ted  by  the  adlion  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 
the  adion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 
a(k.  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  as  it 
retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  reii/lance  at  all  ? 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  liuid  doth  refill,  and  that 
very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  air  is  always  kept  in  fomc  certain  ftatc  orconAitn- 
tion  by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 
it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  refiAancc. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is  ;  but  we  lee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif- 
ferent Aates  :  one  day,  for  inftance,  its  pans  arc  vio- 
Icntly  agitated  by  a  llorm  ;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
arc  comparatively  at  rcA  in  a  calm.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
nobody  hefitaies  to  own,  that  the  Aorm  is  occafioned 
by  fomc  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refiAs  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 
In  a  calm,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  tempcA  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempeA  in  a  Aormy  one.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  all  projcdiles,  by  their  motion,  agi- 
tate the  atmofpherc  in  an  unnaiuralmanner  j  and  confe- 
qucntly  are  refilled  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which 
tends  to  rcftore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back  the  at- 
mofpherc to  its  former  Aate. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  abovcmentioned  ac- 
ted upon  projedliles,  it  is  probable  that  all  rciiftance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
locity is  fmall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ces  of  refiftancc  arife.  One  of  tliefc  is  a  lubiraclion 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ;  which  though  not  pro- 
perly a  rf///7a«cf,  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtradion  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  prtfles  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- 
dy by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refills  the  forepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Nevcrthelefs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  prciles  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  ;  and  it  is  polTible  that  a  body 
inay  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  ruflt  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  a(I:A  its  progrcffive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  firA  place  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  ot  furlace  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  is  a  pofitive  refiAancc  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  muA  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move  for- 
ward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increafe  of  re- 
fiftancc, do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaufc 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  prelFes  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rufties  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo- 
city of  20,  40,  or  50  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  prefles  on  the  back  part  is  but  ■,'-  at  the 
utmoAlefs  than  that  which  refiAs  on  the  forepart  of  it, 
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•hcory.    wliich  will  not  be  perceptible  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

1— V— ^  bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  projcftilc  comes  to  have  a 
conlidcrablc  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  ruihes  in  behind  it ;   then   a  very  perceptible  and 
otherwifc  unaccountable  reliftancc  is  obferved,  as  we 
have  fcen  in  the  experiments  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.     Thus,  if  the  air  prcU'cs  in  with  a  velocity  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a  refiftanccof  i  j  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pref- 
furc  of  only  7^  on   the   back  part.      The  reliftancc 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  7^   pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other 
7;  pounds  owing  to  the  want   of  half  the  prefTure  of 
thcatmofpherc  on  the  back  pan,  and  thus    the  whole 
lols  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  ij  pounds  ; 
and  hence  ihe  exceeding  great  incrcafe  of  refinance 
obferved  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  common  computations. — The  velocity 
with  which  the  air  ruihes  into  a  vacuum  is  therefore  a 
dcfideratum  in  gunnery.     Mr  Robins  fuppofes  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found  ;   and  that  when 
a  bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than   that  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  leaves  a  perleft  vacuum  be- 
hind it.     Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafc  of 
refinance  to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities  ;  but 
as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air's  mo- 
ving power,  the  anomalies  of  all  lelFer  velocities  are  inex- 
plicable on  his  principles.    Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  rule  for  computing  refinances  may 
be  applied  in  all  velocities  lefs  than  1100  or  1200  feet 
in  a  fecond,  though  this  is  exprefsly  contradidlcd  by  his 
,.        own  experiments  mentioned  n°  23. 
t  reCfts  by      Though  for  thefc  reafons  it  is  evident  how  great  dif- 
iseUfticity  ficulties  murt  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  refift- 
uwellas    rinccof  the  air  to  military  projeftiles,  wehave  not  even 
jviity.      ygj  difcovcrcd  all  the  fources  of  refiflance  to  thefe  bo- 
dies wiicn  moving  with  immenfc  velocities.     Another 
power  by  which  they  arc  oppofcd  (and  which  at  lafl 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mention- 
ed), is  the  air's  elafticity.     This,  however,  will  not 
begin  tolhow  itfelf  in  the  way  of  rcfiftance  till  the  ve- 
locity of  the  moving  body  becomes  conliderably  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  air  preiTes  into  a  vacuum.    Ha- 
ving therefore  firft  afcertained  this  velocity,  which  we 
fliall  fuppofc  be   1200  feet  in  a   fecond,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  1800  feet  in  a 
fecond,  it  muftcoinprefs  the  air  before  it;  bccaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfelf  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  behind  tlie  moving  body,  nor  to  nilh 
ia  by  its  gravity.     This  compreffion  it  will   refin  by 
its  elartic  power,  which  thus  become  a  new  foiircc  of 
refinance,  increafing  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.     If  now  we  fup- 
pofc  the    moving  body   to  Tet  out    with     a    velocity 
of  2400  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not 
only  a  vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  comprcflcd  into  half  its  natural  fpace.     The  lofs 
of  motion  in  the  projedilc  therefore  is  now  very  confi- 
derablc.    It  firft  lofcs  15  pounils  on  every  fquarc  inch 
of  furface  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  beiiiud  it;  then  it  lofcs  ij  poiuids 
more  on  account  of  the  rrliftance  of  the  air  before  it ; 
again  it  lolcs  i  j  pounds  on  account  of  the  elafticity  of 
the  compreflcdair :  and  laftly  another  15  pounds  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  vacuum  behind  which  takes  eft  the  weight   Theory. 

of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  '*~~^ 

one  half  of  iiic  elafticityof  the  airbeforeit.  Thewhole 
rcfiftance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  bcfidcs  that 
whicli  arifts  from  the  power  tending  10  prcferve  the 
general  ftaie  of  the  atniolphcre,  and  which  increafcs  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men- 
tioned. Ifthc  body  is  fuppofed  10  n.o\e  with  a  velo- 
city of  4S00  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  rcfiftance  from  the 
air's  elafticity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  lurface  ;  winch  added 
to  the  other  caufes,  produces  a  refiftanccof  105  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ;  and  thus  would  the  refiftmce 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa- 
fing, till  at  laft  the  motion  of  theprojeftile  would  be 
as  tfteckually  flopped  as  if  it  was  fired  againft  a  wall. 
This  obftacle  therefore  we  are  to  confidcras  really  //i- 
fupcrablt  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advifable  to  ufc  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  projedl  the  fliot  with  a  velocity  of  1200  fett  in  a 
fecond.  To  this  velocity  the  elafticity  of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  rcfiftance,  if  indeed  it  do  make  any  at 
all:  for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjeflured  that  air 
ruflics  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or 
between  u  and  1200  feet  in  afecond  ;  yet  we  have  no 
decifive  proof  of  the  truth  of  ihiS  fuppofiiion.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins  a  very  Hid- 
den increafe  of  rcfiftance  takes  place:  but  thisisdenicd 
by  Mr  Glenie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  rcfiftance  pro-  •  jj;n  ^1 
cecds  gradually  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Cun,>e^{ 
vious,  that  the  rcfiftance  cannot  vcxy/uddoily  incrcafe,  p.  48,  49.. 
ifthc  velocity  is  only  incrcafed  inalmall  degree.  Yti 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwifteft  motions  with  which  cin- 
non-balls  can  be  projcifled  are  very  foon  reduced  to 
this  llandard  ;  for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  "  a 
24-pound  fhot,  when  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a  fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1 200  feet  in  a  fecond  in  a  flight  of  little  more  than  jco 
yards." 

In  the  7in  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Mr  l  homfon  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cafes  ac- 
tion and  re-aftion  arc  fiippofcd  to  be  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther,  it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the 
forceof  its  recoil  backwards,  muft  alwaysbc  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  its  charge;  that  is,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weiplit,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied  into  its 
Weight;  for  every  particle  of  matter,  whether  (b)id  or 
fluid,  that  iffiics  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  piece  muft  be 
impelled  by  the  a(;tion  of  fome  power,  which  power 
miin  re-aCi  with  equal  force  againft  the  bottom  of  the 
bore — Even  the  fine  invifiLle  tiaftic  fluid  that  is  ge- 
nerated from  the  powder  in  its  inflammation,  cannot 
put  itfelf  in  motion  without  rtafting  againft  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time.  Tlius  we  fee  pieces,  when  they  arc 
fired  with  jowder  alone,  recoil  is  well  as  when  tlicir 
cliarges  are  maite  to  impel  a  weight  of  (l-.o:,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafts.  It 
is  eafy  to  determine  the  vcbiciiy  of  the  recoil  in  any 
given  cafe,  by  lutptrdii  j;  the  grr  in  an  horizinial  |  o- 
fition  by  two  pendulous  roi'j,  and  meafuring  iheairof 
its  afceiit  by  means  of  a  ribbon,  as  irtCuiior.cd  under 
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the  article  Gunpowder  ;  «nd  this  will  give  ih,e  mo- 
'  incntDin  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con- 
(cqiicntly  ilic  moincntuni  ot  its  cliargc.  But  in  order 
lo  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  mo- 
iiientiim  of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  neccilkry  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  clallic  riuid  con- 
tributes to  it. 

"  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifes  from  ihc  ex- 
panfion  of  the  riuiJ  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame 
whether  the  powder  is  tired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
been  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. — 
If  therefore  a  gun,  fufpended  according  to  the  method 
prefcribed,  is  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
Inic  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  reccil  is  ob- 
lerved,  and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
Weight,  the  excels  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet ;  for  the  difference 
of  thelc  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi- 
plied into  its  velocity. — Thus,  if  W  is  put  eqwal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U  =  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
vhcn  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
bullet  i  V  =:  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a  bullet;  B  =  the  wcigiit 
of  the  bullet,  and  v  =  its  velocity  ;  it  will  be  i"  =: 
V— U+W." 

B 

To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac- 
tice, an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  i6j 
)^rains  of  powder  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.J  inches;  and  in  another,  with  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches  ;  the  mean  of  which  is  j.55 
inches  ;  anfwcring  to  a  velocity  of  r.igjS  feet  in  a  I'c- 
cond.  In  five  experimenis  with  the  lame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
vas  14.6  inches  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  aiifwcr- 
ing  to  the  length  juft  mentioned,  is  2.98(50  Icct  in  a 
fecond  :  coiifcquciuly  V — U,  or  29880 — 1.13J8,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  in  a  ftcond.  But  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  cords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afcends,  it  is  not  necelTary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  tlie  b.illet,  tocom- 
putc  the  velocities  V  and  U  ;  but  the  quantity  V — U, 
or  the  dilFercnce  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be 
computed    from    the  value  of  the  difference   of   the 

chords  by  one  operation Thus  the  velocity  anl'wcr- 

ing  to  the  chord  9.05,  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, is  jiill  equal  to  V — U,  as  was  before  found. 

In  this  experiment  tlie  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  juft  47;  pounds,  to  which  \  of  a  pound 
were  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  was  fufpended  ;  which  makes  W=:48 
pounds,  or  ;56,ooo  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul- 
let was  580  grains  ;  whence  B  is  to  W  as  580  to 
336,000;  that  is,  as  I  to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 
value  of  V — U,  anfwcring  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522,  conlequently  the 
velocity  of  the  bullcts^c,  was  1.8522-1-579.31=1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  velo- 
cities found  by  the  pendulum. 

The  velocities  of  th«  buUett  may  be  found  from  the 
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recoil  by  a  ftill  more  fimple  method ;  for  tlie  velocities    Th, 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  meafured  upon  the  "" 
ribbon,  if  c  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
preffed  in  Englilh  iiiclics,  when  the  piece  ishredwiih 
powder  only,  and  C'r:the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  cliarged  with  a  bu.lct :  then  C — c  will  be  as  V — U ; 

and  confcquently  as  -^ — — —  which    mcafures    the 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  fame. — \i  tlicrefDre  we  fuppofe  a  cafe  in  which 
C — t  is  equal  10  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let  is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — c  is  gteaicr  or  Icfs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  iou.id  by  multiplying  thediffcience  of  the 
chord  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  ani'wcrs  to  the  dif- 
ference of  one  inch. — The  length  of  the  parallel  rods 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =C — c  l  inch  niealured  upoi* 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  one  fecond  ; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  afio  the  value  of  V — U  :  the  ve- 
lotiiy  of  the  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  0.20465 5-I-5 79. 
31=  118  35  feet  in  a  fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
difference  of  the  cords  C  and  c  by  1 18.35  ;  the  weight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remaining  the 
lame;  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufc  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  ditier  in  ftrcngth 
and  goounefs. 

The  cxaftnefs  of  this  fecond  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piec« 
wiih  145  grains  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  lets  of  experiments  was  13.25,  13.15,  and  13.2  ; 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4:  C-^c  iherelore  was 
15.2 — 4.4=8.8  inches;  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets 
z:  8.8-1-1 18.35  =  1045  feet  in  a  f^cosd  ;  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  10.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  furprifing  agrctment  was  lound  betwixt  tlie  laft  men- 
tioned one  and  thjt  by  the  pendulum  ;  but  in  fome  few 
the  differences  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92,  and  13.28  the  velocity,  by 
compulation  from  the  chords  is  1030  feet  per  fecond  ; 
but  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  ;  but  in  thefc  ibme  inaccuracy  was  fufpcdled  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com- 
putation from  the  recoil  was  mofl  to  be  depended  up- 
on. In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  re- 
coil exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet :  the  former  Ihowing  21C9,  and  the  latter  on- 
ly 1763  feet  in  a  fecond.  In  two  others  the  pendulum 
was  alfo  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a  degree.  In 
all  ihcic  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  where  the  difference 
was  coiiliderable,  it  was  ftill  in  favour  of  the  recoil. 
The  deficiency  in  thefc  cxperiiiicnts  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhat  enibaraffing  to  our  author.  "  It  can- 
not be  ftippofcd,  fays  he,  that  it  arofe  from  any  imper- 
feftion  in  Mr  Robin's  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  ;  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
fuch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  accura- 
cy ;  and  the  prai.1)cal  errors  tliat  occur  in  making  the 
experimcnts,aud  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented, or 
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TkMff.  exaclly  compeufatcd,  ar«  in  general  fo  fnuU,  tbji  ilie 
'  X  "differeuce  in  the  ifclocitics  caii.i.K  be  auriDUicJto  tlKiii. 
It  is  true  the  efFcd  "f  thole  errors  is  nure  liki;ly  to 
apprar  in  experiments  made  under  fuch  circuinltaiic.s 
astheprefen:;  for  the  biillci  being  very  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  afcenc  of  the  pcnduiuni  was  but  Iniall ;  and 
a  fmall  miftake  in  meafuring  the  chord  upjn  the  rib- 
bon would  have  produced  a  very  confidcrablc  error  lu 
conipuiingthc  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  a  dirtcrentc 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  moreor  lefs,  upon  the  ribooa, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  diricrtncc  was  greiicil 
would  have  made  a  difl'crencc  in  the  velocity  oi  more 
than  I20  feet  in  a  fccond.  But,  independent  ot  tlic 
pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  miftakcs,  the  llrikiiig 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  ib  many  other  experi- 
ments, affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  ariling  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
conlidcrable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  iJic 
velocities  of  bullets  arc  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  thefe 
experimenis,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppoling 
that  it  arofc  from  their  having  been  determined  by  the 
refinance  of  the  air  in  the  pall'ige  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  :  and  this  ful- 
picion  will  be  much  (Irengthcned  when  we  confider 
how  great  the  reliilance  ot  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it ;  and  that  the  bjUcts  in  ihefc 
experiments  were  not  only  projefted  with  great  velo- 
cities, but  were  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently 
more  liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refillance  on  that  ac- 
count. 

"  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftancc  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  dlminilhed  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  moll  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains;  its  diameter  0.78  of  an  inch  ;  and  it  was 
projected  with  a  velocity  of  2109  feet  in  a  fccond.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  comprelTcd  fluids,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  reliilance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
lefs  than  8;  pounds  avoirdupoifc,  wliich  is  fomething 
more  than  Mo  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
has  Ihown  by  experiment,  that  the  refillance  of  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  deter- 
mined it  ;  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet 
was  impelled  is  conliderably  greater  than  any  in  Mr 
Robins's  experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
refillance  in  this  inllance  was  at  Icall  2000  times 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  bullet, 

<' The  didance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  12  feet;  but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  blafl  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  a6l  upon  it  for  fome  fenfible  fpace 
of  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  Icafl  counterads  in  a  great 
ineafure,  the  refillance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofe  that 
the  refillance  docs  not  be^in,  or  rather  tint  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet  docs  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it 
has  got  to  the  diilance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle. 
The  diilance,  therefore,  between  the  barrel  and  the 
pendulum,  indeaj  of  12  feet,  is  to  be  cllimated  at  10 
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fecti  and  as  the  billet  took  op  about  t^t  part  of  a  Theory. 
Iccuiid  in  running  over  the  fpace,  it  mult  lu  that  time  ' — '■' — '' 
hivc  loll  a  velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a  fccond,  as 
will  appear  upon  nuking  the  computation  ;  and  this 
will  very  cxa<^ly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  (he  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  the  diticrencc  of 
the  velocities,  as  detcnmned  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen- 
dulum =  2109— 1  763  =  346  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  ex- 
tremely near  33$  feet  in  a  fccond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  reliilance  as  here  deierroiiieH. 

"  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a  fecond :  and,  making  thcic  corredions, 
tiie  comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  afcertaining  the 
vclociticswill  ftand  thus: 

Velocities  by  the  pendulum,    1763 

Kclillance  of  air  to  be  added,    355 


Velocity  by  the  recoil. 


DifTerence  after  correction,  -j-ii  -1-48  -1-119 
"  It  appears  therefore,  that  notwithftaiiding  ihele 
correflions,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum, particularly  in  the  lall,  were  conliderably  defici- 
ent. But  the  mar.ifcll  irregularity  of  the  velocities,  in 
thofe  inflances,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  mull  have  arifcn  from  fome  accidental  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  ta  be  put  upon 
the  relult  of  thofe  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  politively  what  the  caufe  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  ftrongly  fiifpeft  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  cxplolion  :  for  thefe  bullets  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  incloling 
IclTer  bullets  of  plafter  of  Paris  ;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  obferved  at  that  time  fevcral  fmall  fragments  of 
the  plaller  which  bad  fallen  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
pendulum.  I  confcis  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  circiimllance,  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  tiie  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
ol  plaller  I  faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  conliderably  bruifed,  and  the  plafter,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  fcparated  from  the  lead,  loch  a  cliange 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increafe  in  the  re- 
liilance, and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af- 
fee^cdbyit;  for  their  form  being  clunged  from  that 
of  a  globe  to  (orae  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 
bore;  and  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loll  by  the  windage. — That  this  aiflually  happened  in 
the  experiment  lall  meniioned,  fcenis  very  probable; 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  was  projeded,  as 
it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  was  conliderably  lefs 
in  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 
which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fet. 

♦'  As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  rcfiftance  of 

the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  expcdcd  thit  the  fame 
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(heulJ  be  done  in  all  oilifr  cafes  :  but  ii  will  probably 
appear,  upon  iiujuiry,  lliat  ihe  Jimiiuition  of  ihc  velo- 
tities  of  ilie  bullcis,  on  ihat  account,  was  fo  i neon fi- 
clcrablc,'  that  it  iiiiglu  fafcly  be  neglefled :  thus,  for 
iiidancc,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  ibc  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
leet  ill  a  I'ccond,  (he  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
2y  or  30  feet  in  a  fccond,  though  we  fiippofc  the  full 
rciidance  to  have  been  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  ;  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  vdoci- 
tywaslcfs,  thectfcft  of  ilic  refillancc  was  lefs  ina  much 
j;reaicr  projionion  :  and  even  in  this  inrtancc,  ihereis 
rcafon  tu  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity, 
as  wc  ha\c  dticrmincd  it,  is  too  great  ;  for  the  flame 
of  gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  i:  is  fcarccly  to  be  I'uppofcd  but  that  it  follows 
the  b'.illtt,  and  continues  to  afl  upon  it  more  than  two 
feet,  or  even  fotir  ftct,  fiom  the  gun  ;  and  when  the 
velocity  of  ilie  bullet  is  lefs,  its  attion  upon  it  mult  be 
Icufiblc  at  a  liill  greater  dirtancc." 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
Jtis  by  tlic  recoil  ot  the  piece  did  not  occtir  to  Mr 
Thonifon  till  after  he  had  finiihcd  his  experiments  with 
a  ptiidalum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  ill  his  power  to  detcrminethe  comparative ftrcngth 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bullet;  and  confe- 
<]jently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  illues  from 
ilie  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
fvery  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi- 
ned with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
auy  other  formerly  praftiftd  ;  and  he  very  jtiflly  re- 
marks, that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  feis  out  ; 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  fliows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  Jcflroyed  by  the  refiftanccof  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  criticifes  upon  a  part  of  Mr 
Robiiis's  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  dirf'ercnt  weight,  arc  difcharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
arc  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  the- 
ory, heoblcrves,  is  manifcftly  defeftive,  as  being  found- 
cd  upon  a  fuppofititm,  that  the  aiftion  of  tlie  elaflic 
fl«id,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
is  the  fam.e,  whatever  maybe  the  weight  of  the  bullet ; 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  iilelf  in  motion,  nor  for 
tile  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  "  It  is  true  (fays  he)  Dr 
Huiton  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error ;  and  pofTibly  it  may  hold  good 
with  futficient  accuracy  in  many  cafes ;  for  it  fometimcs 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  attions,  whofe 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  fo  compenfate 
each  other,  that  iheir  eftcfis  when  united  are  not  fen- 
»ible.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  of  the 
cuufes  of  error  is  removed,  thofe  which  remain  will  be 
deiefted. — When  any  given  ch  irge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  in  any 
vtry  (hori  fpace  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light- 
er, and  the  action  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 
count to  be  jjreater  ;  bur  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  longer 
time  in  palling  through  the  bare  than  a  light  one  ; 
and  confcq.iently  more  of  the  el.iflic  fluid  generated 
from  tiie  powJcr  cfcapes  Uy  the  vent  and  by  windage. 


It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on    Praaiii; 

account  of  one  of  thefe  circumdancrs,  may  be  iuft  ;;ble  ' •^~* 

to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  arifmg  from  the 
o:hcr  ,  and  if  it  Ihould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  in  general,  in  pieces  as  they  are  now  con- 
flriiiS<d,  ai;d  with  all  the  variety  o(  lliot  that  arc  made 
life  of  in  pra.ftice,  it  would  be  of  great  ulc  to  know 
the  faft :  but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  too 
haftily  from  thercfuli  of  a  partial  experiment,  wc  lup- 
pofe,  that  becaufe  the  fum  total  of  the  preirurc  of  the 
elallio  huid  upon  ihc  bullet,  during  the  time  ol  its  paf-  1 

fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  when 
bullets  of  diftereiit  weights  arc  made  ufe  o(,  that  there- 
fore  it  is  ahvays  fo,  our  rcafonings  may  prove  \try  in- 
conclufive,  and  lead  10  very  dangerous  errors." 

In  theprolecuiion  of  this  fubjctt  Mr  Thi-mfon  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  adual  experimcm,  tliJt 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refpefl  is 
erroneous.  The  exccfs  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins's  rule  ;  and  fo  confiderable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  MrThomfon's  experi- 
ments, the  difference  was  no  lefs  than  2042  feet  in  a 
fccond.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  iiicrcafed 
four  times,  the  adion  ot  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ;  for  in  one  cxpetiment,  when  four  bul- 
lets were  difcharged  at  once,  the  collc6tivc  prelFiirewas 
as  I  ;  but  when  only  a  flngle  bullet  was  made  v(c  of, 
it  was  no  more  than  0.5825  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub-triplicaie  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  ob- 
fcrvcs  alfo,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  miftaken  in  the 
particular  jufl  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufion  with 
regard  to  the  abfolutc  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preDTure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  the  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  i  to  1000  according  to 
Mr  Robins;  but  as  i  to  1308  according  to  Mr  Thorn- 
fon. 

Sect.  III.     Pradice  of  Cur.nery. 

With  regard  to  the  pra(5tic»lpart  of  gunnery, which 
ought  to  confilt  in  dircifting  the  piece  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  always  to  hit  the  objedt  againft  which  it  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The 
following  maxims  arc  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufc 
in  praiflice. 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impel  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 
than  the  Ihortcr. 

3.  It  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths  ;  then  with  like  charges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dif- 
charge  their  fliot  with  nearly  the  fam«  degree  of  cele- 
rity. 

4.  The  ranges  of  pieces  at  a  given  elevation  are  no 
jufl  meafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  fhot  ;  for  the  fame 
piece  tired  fucccffivcly  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  circumflance  as 

nearly 
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•raftice.    nearly  the  fame  as  poOible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 

— w '  t'crcnt  dillancas. 

J.  The  greatf  ft  part  of  that  ancertainty  in  the  ran- 
ges of  pieces  which  is  dcfcribtd  in  tlic  preceding 
maxim    can  only  arife  from  the  rcfillance  ol  the  air. 

6.  The  rcfulanceof  the  air  afts  upon  projcitiles  in 
a  twofold  manner:  for  it  oppofes  their  nioiion,  and  by 
that  means  continually  diniinidies  their  celerity  ;  and 
it  bcfides  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  otherwife  follow  ;  whence  aril'c  thofc  deviations 
and  inflexions  already  treated  of. 

7.  That  aftion  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projediles,  though  much  negle(5led  by  wri- 
ters on  artillery,  is  yet  in  many  inftances,  of  an  im- 
nienfe  force  ;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  refifted  bo- 
dies is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wife  be. 

8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  aSs  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projeflile  moves 
with  a  greater  or  Iclfer  velocity  ;  and  the  reliftances 
obferve  this  law.  That  to  a  velocity  which  is  double 
another,  therefiftance  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold; 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  fo  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  rcfiftances  to 
two  greater  velocities,  does  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve- 
locities be  lefs  than  that  of  1200  feet  in  a  fccond,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  this  cafe  the  rcfiftance  to  the 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
come  out  by  a  comparifon  with  the  fnullcr,  according 
to  the  law  explained  in  the  lafl  maxim. 

10.  To  the  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
fiftanccof  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of 
different  bores  are  difcharged  at  the  fame  elevation, 
the  piece  of  the  largeft  boreufually  ranges  farthcft,  pro- 
vided they  are  both  tired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the  cu- 
ftomary  allotment  of  powder. 

11.  The  grcatefl  part  of  military  projeftiles  will  at 
the  time  of  their  difcharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion 
round  their  axis  by  rubbing  againft  the  infide  of  their 
refpective  pieces  ;  and  this  whirling  motion  will  caufe 
them  to  ftrike  the  air  very  differently  from  what 
they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than  a  progreliive 
motion.  By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re- 
fiflance  of  the  air  will  not  .-ilways  be  dircftly  oppofed 
to  their  flight ;  but  will  frequently  adl  in  a  line  oblique 
to  their  courfe,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate 
from  the  regular  traft  they  would  otherwife  defcribe. 
And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  defcribed 
in  maxim  4. 

12.  From  the  fudden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the 
air's  rcfiflancc,  when  the  projcdJlc  moves  fwifter  than 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  (as  hath  been  ex- 
plained in  maxim  9).  it  follows  that  whatever  be  the 
regular  range  of  a  bullet  difcharged  with  this  lafl  men- 
tioned velocity,  that  range  will  be  but  little  incrtafed 
how  much  foever    the  velocity  cf  the  bullet    may  be 

"flill  fartheraugmenied  by  greater  charges  of  powder. 

13.  If  the  fame  piece  of  cannon  be  fuccelfively 
tired  at  an  inv:iriablc  ekvatioii,  but  wiih  various 
charges  of  powder,  the  gnatcR  chari;e  being  the 
whole  wcitrhtof  the  bullet  in  powder,  and  thelealt  not 
lefs  than  the  filth  part  of  that  weight  ;  then  if  tlie  ele- 
vation lie  not  kfs  than  tijiht  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be 
found,  that  foine  of  the  ranges  with  the  Icaft  tharge 
Will  exceed  Ibme  of  thofc  wiik  ihcgrcateft. 
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14  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  tliC  fame  bore,  biu 
of  different  lengths,  are  fucceflivcly  fired  at  the  fame 
I'cvaiion  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder;  then  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  fomc  of  the  ranges  with 
the  fliortcr  piece  will  exceed  fomc  of  thofc  with  the 
longer. 

15.  In  diflant  cannonadings,  the  advantages  arifing 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  arc 
but  of  little  moment. 

16.  In  firing  againft  troops  with  grapc-fhot,  it 
will  be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lels  than 
thofe  generally  ufed  are  the  mofl  advantageous. 

17.  The  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  fmall  ones, 
arc  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  difmounting  of  bat- 
teries covered  by  ftout  merlons,  or  baiieriug  in  breach  ; 
for,  ill  all  cafes,  if  the  object  be  but  little  remo- 
ved from  the  piece,  every  increafe  of  velocity  will  iu- 
creafc  the  penetration  of  the  bullet. 

18.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by 
artillery,  the  leaft  charges  of  powder  with  which  they 
can  be  effcifled  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hence,  then,  the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 
of  artillery  is  not  that  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  the  greatefl  velocity  to  ihc  bullet  (as 
moft  pradlitioners  formerly  maintained) ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
to  (he  weight  of  the  ball :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
fuch  a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the  Icafl  ve- 
locity for  the  purpole  in  hand;  and,  inftead  of  bearing 
always  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  uiuft 
be  different  according  to  the  different  bufincfs  which  is 
to  be  performed. 

20.  No  field-piece  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
with  more  than|,  or  at  theutmoft  ^,  of  the  weight  •( 
its  bullet  in  powder;  nor  flionld  the  charge  of  any 
battering  piece  exceed  ^,  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet. 

21.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  thole  we 
have  here  given  have  been  often  advanced  by  artille- 
rifts,aiid  have  been  faid  to  be  derived  from  experience; 
yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious: 
lince  from  our  doffrinc  of  reliftance  eflablifhed  above, 
it  follows,  that  every  fpecnlation  on  the  fubjcft  of  ar- 
tillery, which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 
ranges  of  bullets  difcharged  with  confiderable  veloci- 
ties, is  liable  to  great  uncertainty.  ^5 

The  greateft  irregularitiesin  thcmotionof  the  bullets  Defcrip- 
arc  as  we  have  feen,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  on  tion  anJ 
their  axis,  acquired  by  the  friction  againft  the  fides  of  "feof  ""'fltJ 
the  piece.     The  bcft  method  hitherto  known  of  pre-  °^<'»- 
venting  thefc  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rifed L^rrels. 
Thefe  pieces  have  the  infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
with  .1  number  of  fpiral  channels  ;   fo  that  it  is  in  rea- 
lity a  female  fcrew,  varyin;J  from  the  common  fcrews 
only  in  this,  that  its  ilireads,  or  rifles  are  lefs  dcfieded, 
and  approach  more  10  a  right  line  ;  it  being  ufual  lor 
the  threads  wi;h  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indented, 
to  take  little  more  than  one  turn  in  its  whole  length. 
The  numbers   of  thefe  threads  are  different  in  each 
barrel,     according  to  the  ilze  of  the  piece    and  the 
fancy  of  the  workman  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
to  wliich  they  are  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  invii-iabic 
rule. 

The  nfual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  is  this: 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  put  down;  a 
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Pra«i«.    kadcn  bullet  is  laken,  a  fmall  matter  larger  than  the 

• •  bore  of  the  piece  was  before  the  riHes  were  cm:  and  this 

bullet  being  laid  on  the  mouih  of  the  piece,  and  con- 
fequently  too  large  to  go  down  of  iilclf,  it  is  forcrd 
by  a  ftrong  rammer  impelled  by  a  mallet,  and  by  re- 
peated blows  is  driven  home  to  the  powder;  and  ihc 
foftnefsof  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcuhr 
form,  and  takes  the  (liapc  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel  ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  fcrtw  cxa<5lly  an- 
fwering  to  ihc  indents  of  the  ride. 

Ill  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, an  imiirovemeni  is  added  to  this  praiilicc  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  uled  for  Ihooting 
at  great  dillancrs.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  very  ihin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuflian,  in  a  circular 
fliipe,  fonitwiiat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  being  gicafcd on  one  Mr,  is  laid  upn  the 
muzzle  with  iisgreafy  lide  downwards;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
wiili  it  :  by  which  means  the  leather  or  fullian  indoles 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and  by  its  interpolltion 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  ihem.  But  it  niuft  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  praflifed,  the  riHcs 
arc  generally  fliallow,  and  the  bullet  ou{;ht  not  to  be 
too  large. — But  as  both  tliefe  mcihods  of  charging  at 
the  mouih  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  the  riHcd 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Brirain,  are  con- 
trived to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
tor  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  lide  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is 
lo.ided,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  fcrew.  By  this  means, 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  ritlcs,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  moiion  already  de- 
fcrihed  :  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  ihis  kind,  fays 
Mr  Robins,  iiiough  not  in  the  manner  now  pradifed, 
wou^d  be  of  all  others  the  moft  pcrfeft  method  for  the 
conrtruttion  of  thefe  kinds  ol  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communitated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  ihe  bullet  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
rirtcs  :  and  thrreby ,  ticlides  its  progrefllve  motion,  ac- 
quires a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  ihc  piece; 
which  circular  moiion  will  be  continued  to  the  bidlct 
after  its  (eparation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bullet 
difcharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conftantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  ax  s  which  is  coincident  with  ihe  line 
of  its  flight.  By  ihis  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber- 
raiion  of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
operations  on  gunnery,  is  almoll  totally  prevented. 
The  reafonof  thismay  be  eafily  nnderflood  trom  con- 
fidering  the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  foine  degree  in  a  fpiral  poliiion,  fo  as  lo  make  it 
revolve  round  iis  axis  as  ii  flies  ihrough  ihe  air,  were 
lliot  at  a  mark  wiih  a  true  dinftion,  ii  would  con- 
llantly  deviate  from  it,  in  conftquence  of  being 
prcflcd  10  one  lide  by  the  convex  part  oppoling  the 
air  obliquely.  Lei  us  now  fuppofe  this  deflexion  in 
a  flight  of  lOO  yards  to  be  equal  to  lO  yards.  Now, 
if  ihe  fame  bi lit  arrow  wire  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  encc  every  two  yards  of  iis  fiight,  its  grcutcft  dt- 
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viation  would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only  Pra<S 
one  yard,  or  irade  half  a  rcvoluiioi*  ;  fincc  at  the  end  ^^ 
of  the  next  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  lo 
the  fame  dircflion  it  had  at  firll  ;  ihe  convex  lide  of 
the  arrow  l.aving  been  once  in  oppofite  pofiiions.  la 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  d'.iring  ihe  whole  courl'c 
of  iis  flight,  conftantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards;  and  when  il  reached  the 
mark,  the  greaieft  defleftion  to  cither  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed- 
ing one  yard,  equal  tOTj^ih  part  of  the  former,  or 
^.6  inches,  a  very  fmall  deflection  when  compared 
wiih  ihc  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon- 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  paih,  on  account  of  the  inequaluics  oil 
its  furface  i  which,  although  fmall,  caufc  great  devia- 
tions by  reafon  of  the  refinance  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  moiion  round  its  axis  in 
fomc  uncertain  dirtdiou  occafioncd  by  the  friftiou 
againft  its  fides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  correited  in  the 
manner  jufl  now  dtfcribtd  ;  and  accordingly  fuch 
pieces  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  s\  ill 
do  execution  at  a  much  greater  diilaiice,  ihan  the 
oihcr. 

The  reafons  commonly  alledgtd  for  the  fupcriority 
of  rifle  barrels  over  common  ones,  arc,  either  iJiai  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  refill- 
ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  ii  receives  a  much  jireaier 
iinpulfe;  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  of 
iis  circular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  fltw  to  a  much  greater  diftance 
than  it  would  oihcrwife  have  done  ;  or  that  by  ihe 
fame  boring  moiion  it  made  its  way  ihrougli  all  folid 
fubftanccs,  and  penetrated  into  ihem  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  haih  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  made 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  "In  tliefc  cxpcrimenls,"f3ys 
he,  "  I  have  found  that  tlic  velocity  ot  the  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ufually  lefs  than  that  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  wiih  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
expcd  that  this  fl'.ould  be  the  cafe;  for  if  ihe  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
them  up,  the  fri6lion  bears  a  very  confiderable  pro- 
portion to  the  eflort  of  ihe  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  tlie  Iriition  is  of  confequence  enough  to  have  iis 
effecls  obferved,  1  have  difcovered  by  the  continued 
ufeof  the  fame  barrel.  For  ihe  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a  year's  ufc  wss  confiderably  enlarged,  and  coiifequeni- 
ly  the  depth  of  its  rifles  diminifhed  ;  and  then  I  found 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenih  part  greater  ihan  what 
it  had  done  at  firfl.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  not  increaftd  by  ihe  nft  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  diftance  to  which  it  flits,  nor  the  depth  of 
its  penttrrtion  into  folid  lubflaiices.  Indeed  thefe  two 
laft  liippofiiions  fetm  at  ilicfirfl  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a  formal  confuiaiion.  But  I  cannot  help  cb- 
fcrving,  that  ihofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
life  of  rifled  pieces  are  \ciy  txculablein  giviig  way  to 
thefe  prcpofl'cflions.     For  they  cujiftantly  found,  ihat 
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with  them  they  could  fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
fuccefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times 
the  ililiaiicc  to  which  ilie  ordinary  pieces  were  fiip- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  caufc  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofc  only  from  preventing  the  defledlion  of  the 
ball;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fuperioriiy  of  effeft  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
ekherioa  more  viultnt  in:pulfc  at  firll,  or  to  a  mo»c 
eafy  paffagc  through  the  air. 

"  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle- 
barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which 
it  might  befeen  whetherone  fide  of  the  ball  diicharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  forcmoft  during  ilie  w  hole 
courfc.  To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  lix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  its  leaden  bullet  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 
fame  (ize,  made  of  a  loft  fpringy  woo«/,  which  bent 
itfelfeaCily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi- 
ring the  piece  thus  loaded  againft  a  wall  at  Inch  a  di- 
flance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  lliivcred  by  the  blow, 
I  always  found,  that  the  lame  furfaee  which  lay  fore- 
moit  i;i  the  piece  continued  toremofl  without  any  fen- 
fiblc  defletlion  during  the  timeof  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet  ; 
as  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged on  the  wall,  were  futficienily  apparent.  Now, 
as  ihefe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  i6ih  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones  ;  1  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refiflance  or  defledive  power, 
its  effcfts  mud  have  been  extremely  fenfible  upon  this 
light  body,  and  confequenily  in  fome  of  the  trials 
1  made  the  furface  which  came  foremoft  from  the 
piece  mull  have  been  turned  round  in  another  fitu- 
atioii. 

"  But  again,  I  took  the  faine  piece,  and  loading  it 
now  with  a  leaden  ball,  I  fct  it  nearly  upright,  fiopingit 
only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpcndiciil.ir  in  ihc 
direiflion  of  the  wind  ;  and  firing  it  in  this  lituaiion,  the 
bullet  generally  continued  about  half  aminute  in  the  air, 
it  rifing  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  thefe  trials  1  found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  groand  to  the  leeward 
of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a  diltancc  from  it,  as  nearly 
correfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  ;  it  ufually  falling  not  nearer  to  the 
piece  than  ico,  nor  farther  from  it  than  ijo,  yards. 
And  this  is  a  flrong  confirmation  of  the  almofl  fleady 
flight  of  this  bullet  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half:  for 
were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  common  piece,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to 
half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  conliderably  more  ;  though 
this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  exa- 
mine, on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would  be 
,.  of  difcoveriiig  where  the  ball  fell. 
Kallsfrom  "  It  mufl  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the 
rifledpicces  bullet  impelled  from  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  keeps  for  a 
will  at  tiiiic  to  its  regular  track  with  fufEcJcnt  nicety  ;  yet  if 
length  dc-  j^  flights  bt  fo  far  extended  that  the  track  becomes 
conliderably  incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  coiifi- 
dcrable  detlrdlions.  This,  according  to  my  expe- 
riments, arifes  from  the  angle  at  lail  made  by  the 
axis  on  which  tr.c  bullet  turns,  and  the  diri<;iion  in 
which  it  flics  :  (or  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
loitlelf,  it  moil  nccell'atily  diverge    figm  iLc  line  of 
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the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from  Praflice. 
its  original  direflion  ;  and  when  it  once  liappens  ti'at  *~~-^^— ' 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  lineof  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refiflance 
formerly  defcribed  will  take  place,  and  the  dcflcdii<g 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetuc-«ly  incrtafe  as  the 
track  of  the  tullei,  by  having  its  range  txterdcd,  be- 
comes more  and  more  incurvated. — This  matter  1  have 
experienced  inafmall  rifle-barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
charged  with  one  dr;chni  of  powder,  ranged  about  J50 
yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fulficient  regula- 
rity j  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24' 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de- 
viating from  the  line  of  its  direflion  to  the  left,  and  in 
one  cafe  not  lefs  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  the  caufc  abovcmentioned,  as  was  confirm- 
ed from  the  conAant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left ; 
for  by  confideriiig  how  the  revohing  n-.oiion  was  con- 
tinued with  the  progreffive  one,  it  appeared  liiat  a  de- 
viation that  way  was  to  he  cxpeflid. 

"  The  befl  remedy  I  can  think  of  fcr  this  defeft  is 
ihemakingufe  of  bullets  of  an  egg-like  form  inltead 
offpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  ll.ontr 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  tar- 
rtl  with  its  finaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac- 
quire by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis ;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  coiiftandy  forced 
by  the  refiflance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight  ; 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrows  conflantly 
lie  inthe  line  of  their  dircdion,  however  that  line  be 
incurvated. 

"  But,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumflance 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  conliderablc 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  qaaniity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
iifelf  indifferent  trials  than  wiicn  fired  t'loin  a  com- 
mon piece. — This,  as  1  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  frnflion,  and  the  impullibility  of  renderinjj 
it  equal  in  each  experiuuut.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  10  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to  require  a  great  force  to  drive  ic 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fudian  well  greafid  is  made 
ufe  of  between  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  difficulty  in  quelUon  be  in  foii  e  nica- 
fure  obviated :  but,  till,  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an  ele- 
vation,  will  vary  confiderably  in  every  trial  •  although 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this  I  have 
mylelf  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diveriiried  tiials, 
wiih  a  ri  lie -barrelled  pitce  loaded  atthebrtcch  in  the 
Englilh  manner.  For  here  the  rifies  being  indented 
very  deep,  and  the  buUtt  (o  larsjc  as  to  fill  them  up 
cotrpUtely,  I  found,  that  though  it  ficw  with  (ufScient 
exaiibiels  to  the  diflance  ol  400  or  5CO)ards  ;  yet 
when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  12  degiees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  wiih  onc-fifthot  its  «  eight 
in  powder,  its  medium  rjnt,c  is  nearly  locoyari's);  lA 
(his  cafe,  I  (ay,  I  found  i hat  its  range  w.is  lariaMe 
alihough  iliC  j^rcatcft  care  was  takco  to  present  any 
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inc<]i;-jl!iics  ill  liic  q.unii(y  of  i;on';!er,  or  in  ilie  man- 
ner of  charging.  And  as,  in  rliis  cafe,  the  anj^lc  '.vas 
toofraall  for  the  tird  nieiitioiicJ  irrcguUiity  to  produce 
theobferved  ctl'cds  ;  ihey  cin  only  be  imputed  to  the 
diifcrcnt  velociik-s  wl'.icli  ilic  bullet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  attion  of  the  fridion." 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impofni)le  en- 
tirely to  C3rr<-(;t  the  aberrations  anfing  from  the  rc- 
lirtance  ofthc  atmofphcre  ;  as  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  c.innot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
hilf  of  tjitir  actiial  rangcac  any  confulerable  clevaiion. 
Ubecomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult  offolii- 
fion  to  knnw,  even  within  a  very  conliderjblc  diflancc, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.  The  bell 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  fiibjcft  are  thofe  of 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flics  off"  from  chc 
month  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfclf  had  not  op- 
portunities of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo- 
cities of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmallcr 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  6Sth 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  bath  recited  a 
ton's  expf-  number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls 
nments  on  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  jj^j.^^  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for 
•f 'canton^  difcovering  the  velocities  of  thcfe  balls  was  the  fame 
balii,  with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fizc.     His 

charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  ; 
and  the  rclulis  of  i  j  experiments  which  feein  to  have 
been  (he  mofl  accurate,  are  as  follow. 

Velocity  with  Velocity  with 

four  ounccg.  eight  ounces. 
jo68  feet   in   l"    1419  feet  in  x"' 

1020  IJ52 

9*8  1443 

973  1360 

957  1411 


.^8 
Mr  Hut- 


V«locity  with  two 
ounces. 

701  foot  in  I" 

695 
703 
7»J 


5)3507 


5)4966 


5)6986 


Mean  velo.   701  99J  1.I97 

In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  1 16a.  "  Themean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  tirft  courfc  of  experiments 
(fays  Mr  Huiton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  are  as  the  numbers  i,  1. 414,  and  1.993  ;  but 
tlic  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  i,  1.414,  and  i,  to  which  the 
others  are  fufncicntly  near.  It  is  obvious,  howevei', 
that  the  gnateft  diffcrcnae  lies  in  the  lafl  number, 
which  anfwers  to  thegreaiefl  velocity.  It  will  flill  be 
a  little  more  in  dcfeift  if  wc  make  allowance  for  the 
weig!its  of  the  balls  ;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 
with  the  two  and  four  ounces  in  i8>  ounces,  but  of 
the  eight  ounces  it  is  i8'  :  diminifliing  therefore  the 
number  I  99;  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
l8i  to  18;,  it  becomes  1. 9S5,  which  falls  fliort  ofthc 
number  2  by  .015,  or  the  ij^d  part  of  itfelf.  A  fi- 
milar  drfcft  was  obfcrved  in  the  oihercourfeof  expe- 
riments ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
viz.  I.  The  lefs  leneihof  cylinder  ibrough  which  the 
ball  was  impelled  ;  for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge  it 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elaflic  fluid  which  efcapcd  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
others  by  the  windage.  This  happens  fiom  its  moving 


with  a  grciier  velocity  ;  in  confequencc  of  which,  a    Traaicr 

greater  quantity  efcapcs  by  the  vent  and  windage  than  ' ' 

in  fmallcr  velocities.  3.  Tlic  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  nnfired  in  this  cal'c  than  in  that  of  the  leflcr 
velocities  j  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  luoner  out  of  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had.i  lefs  length  of  the 
hire  to  move  through  ;  and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
nianifcfily  very  fhort,  a  great  quantity  of  it  nuill  re. 
main  untired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
ill'ucs  (roni  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
Itls  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  ihe  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
of  powder  which  was  at  firil  to  be  inflamed  in  ilic  one 
cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others. 

"  Let  ns  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701,  995,  1397; 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  1162.  Now  t'hc  ratio  of  the 
firil  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  i  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  is  that  of  I  to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  lall 
is  that  of  I  to  1.2022.  liut  the  mean  weight  of  the 
fliot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder,  was  28'  oun- 
ces in  1  he  tirll  courfc  and  iSj  in  tliis  ;  and  for  eiglit 
ouncts  of  powder,  it  was  28^  in  the  firll  and  185  in  this. 
Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of 
thcfe  weights  of  fliot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  i  to  1.224 
for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  two  ounces 
and  four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  i  to  1.241 
for  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But 
the  real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different 
from  thcfe  :  and  the  variation  of  the  actual  velocities 
from  this  law  of  the  weights  of  {Iiqj,  inclines  the  fame 
way  in  both  courfcs  of  experiments.  We  may  now 
coilsift  into  one  view  the  principal  inferences  that 
have  rcfulted  from  theft;  experiments. 

1.  "  It  is  evident  from  thcin^  that  powder  fires  almofl 
inllantaneoully. 

2.  "  The  velocities  communicated  toballsor  fliot 
ofthc  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicaie  ratio  of  thcfe  qviantities  j 
a  very  fniall  variation  in  ilefcft  taking  place  when  the 
quaniities  of  powder  become  great. 

3."  When  !hot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
cated to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights. 

4.  "  Shot  which  are  ofdifTerent  weights,  and  im- 
pelled by  different  quantities  of  powdci,  acquire  velo- 
cities which  arc  direi-Hly  as  the  (quare  roots  of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  inverfcly  as  the  fquarc  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  Ihot  nearly."  39 

The   velocities  ofthc   bullets  being  ihns  found  as  Mr  Ro- 

nearlyas  poffible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol- *""''■"'' 

lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.  r  ". ■     .v. 

*   .«.,.    .  ,.,-1  -rt..     ^         rr      1       iindinp  the 

1.  "  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projedile  furpallfs  that  ranges  of 

of  I J  00  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refiflance  may  be  reckon-  bullets 
cd  to  he   in  the  duplicate   proportion  of  the  velocity, 
and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about   half  an 
ounce  avoirdupoifc  on  a  12-pound  flior,  moving  uith  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a  kcond. 

2.  "  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  1 100  or 
1 200  feet  in  a  fecond,  them  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  refiftance  in  thcfe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  fliould  be  by  a  comparifon 

with 


II 
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PraiSlice.    wiili  the  fir.aller  velocities. — Hciice  then  it  appears, 

that  if  a  projcdilc  begins  to  move  with  a  vclocuy  Icfs 

than  that  ot'  iioo  (cet  in  i",  its  whole  motion  may 
be  (iippofcd  to  l)c  conlidcrcd  on  the  hypo(hclis  of  a 
rcfiftiute  in  the  duplicate  raiio  of  the  velocity.  AiiJ 
if  it  begins  to  move  widi  a.  velocity  greater  than  this 
laft  meiitioncil,  yet  if  the  firfl  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  te  near  i  loo  feet  in  i",  be  con- 
liJered  leparately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  leis  than  iioofcct  in  i"  -,  it  is  cviJtnt, 
that  boih  parts  may  be  truly  alHgned  ou  the  fame 
hypothefis  i  only  the  abf>lutc  quantity  of  tiie  rtlifl- 
aacc  is  three  times  greater  in  the  firft  pait  than  in  the 
lafl.  Wherefore,  it  the  motion  of  a  projcftilc  on  the 
hypothefis  of  a  reliltance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity  be  truly  and  generally  aiTigned,  the  ac'tual  mo- 
tions of  refilled  bodies  may  he  tlicrcby  determined, 
notwithllanding  the  ii:crcjfed  refillinces  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  I  ihall  Qiow  how  to  compute  the  whole  at 
one  operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fuch 
increafed  refinance  took  place. 

"  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  diflancc 
to  which  any  projcdile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
the  horizontal  plane  at  45°  of  elevation,  1  fliall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projedile  5  the  dillance  to 
which  the  projectile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  any  angle  different  from  45°,  I  lliall 
call  the  potential  range  of  the  projedlile  at  tliat  angle  ; 
and  the  dilUnce  to  which  a  projedile  really  ranges,  I 
fliall  call  its  adtiial  range. 

"  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projeftilc  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  determined  from 
•ScePrt-the  common  theory  of  projeiSilcs *  ;  or  more  gene- 
TSile.  rally,  if  either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  ran- 
dom, or  its  potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  are 
known,  the  other  two  are  caliiy  found  out. 

<'  To  facilitate  the   compuiaiio.i  of  relifted  bodies,  it 
is  neceflary,  in  the  confidcration  of  each  refilled  boily, 
to  aflign  a  certain  quantity,  wliich  1  fluU  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  the  reliftance  of  that   particular   projec- 
tile.    To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  projcdlilc  given, 
we  may  proceed  thus:  Firil  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projectile  mufl 
move,  fo  that  its  rcli'tance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  muft  defcend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  fought.     But  the  concifeft  way  of  finding  this  quan- 
tity  F  to  any  flicll  or  bullet  is  this  :  If  it  be  of  folid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafurcd  in  inches  by  jco, 
the  produd   will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  exprcired  in 
yards.     If,  inflead  of  a  folid  iron-bullet,  it  is  a  iliell  or 
a  bullet  of  fome  other  fubftance  ;  then,  as  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ihell  or 
bullet  given,  fo  is  the  F  correlponding  to  an  iron-buUet 
of  the  fame  diameier  to  the  jiroper  F  for  the  fbell  or 
bullet  given.     The  quantity  F  being  thus  adigncd,  the 
neccflTary  computations  of  tliefe  rtfifteJ    motions  may 
be  difpatchcd  by  the  three  following  propofiiijHs,  al- 
ways remembering  that  thefe  propoiiiions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  refillance   being  in   the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled  Iwdy.     How 
to  apply  this  principle,  when  the  veloci:y  is  fo  great 
»s  to  have  its  refifiaucc  augmeniej  beyond  this  rjtc. 
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fhall  he  (hown  in  the  corollary  to  be  annexed  to  tlic   Vn&ict. 
hrft  proportion. 
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"  PROP.  I.  Given  the  afliial  range  of  a  given 
fliell  or  bullet  at  any  Imall  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or 
io»,  to  determine  its  potential  range,  and  conlcqucnt- 
ly  its  potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Let  the  adlual  range  given  be  divided  by 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projeClile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firlt  coluiini  of  the  preceding  table  ;  then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul- 
tiplied into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  fought  :  and 
thence  by  the  methods  already  explained,  tiie  poicn- 
lial  random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  prijtClilc 
is  given. 

KxA.M.  An  18  pounder,  the  diaineter  of  whofc  (liot 
is  about  5  inches,  when  loaded  with  2  lb.  of  powder, 
ranged  at  an  elevation  3°  30'  to  the  djftance  of  975 
yards. 

"  Tiie  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yards, 
and  the  quote  of  the  actual  range  by  this  nun  her  is 
65  ;  correfponding  to  v.hich,  in  the  fecond  column,  is 
.817;  whence  817  F,  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ra:io  of  ilie 
line  of  twice  the  angle  of  <lcv.ttion  to  the  radius, 

gives 
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gives  100)0  >'dr>is  for  ilic  potential  random  i  whence 
'  ji   will  be  found,  tiut  ilic  vrlociiy  of  the    projedile 
was  thai  of  984  feet  in  a  ftcond, 

•'Con.  i:k.  Ifthecoiivcrfeof  this  propofiiionhe  de- 
fired;  that  is,  if  the  poiential  range  in  a  finall  ant;lc 
be  given,  and  thence  the  adual  range  be  fought  ;  this 
may  be  lolvcd  xviih  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  tabic  : 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
refpondent  K,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
ihc  fccond  column,  there  will  be  foimd  in  the  tint  co- 
lumn a  number  which  multiplied  into  K  will  give  the 
adlual  range  rcqoircd.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
thai  if  the  ai^ual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  ii  may  be 
found  m  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8"  or  10". 

"  Cot.  2d.  If  the  afcual  range  at  a  given  fnull  angle 
be  given,  and  another  aiflual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought ;  this  will  be  determined  by  findiug 
the  poicntial  range  corrtfponding  to  the  two  given 
a«5lual  ranges;  then  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  of 
thefe  potential  ranges  being  known,  the  angle  corre- 
fponding to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  common 
ilieory  of  projet'liles. 

"  CoR.  3J.  Ifthe  potential  random  deduced  from  the 
aflnal  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  13000  yards  ; 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projectile  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  affcrted  by  the   treble  refiftahcc  defcribed  a- 
bove  ;  and  cimfcqnently  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.     However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential   random   may  be  thus 
nearly   afiigned.     Take  a   4th  continued  proportional 
to  13000   yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propolition,  and  ihe  4th   proportional  thus  found 
may  br  alTumed  for  the  true  potential  random  fought. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi- 
ven  greater  than  I  sooo  yards,  we  muft  take  two  mean 
•  The  ope- proportionals  between  13000  and  this  random*;  and 
rations di-    the  lirll  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  muft   be  aflumed 
rcflcdin      inftead  of  the  random  given,  in   every  operation  de- 
tlus  corol-    f^ribcd  in  I'.icfe  propofitions  and  their  corollaries.  And 
h'ft  "'       ■'^'^  method  will  ne.trly  allow  for  the  increaftd  refift- 
fom>c"b     ^""^"^ '"  '^''K'  velocities,  the  difference  only  amounting 
the"t3blc  of  10  a  'e^v  minutes  in  the  angle  of  direflion  of  the  pro- 
logarithms,  jcded  body,  which  provided  that  angle  exceeds  two 
or  three  degrees  is  ufually  fcarce  worth  attending  to. 
"  Of  this  proccfs  take  the  following  example. 
"  A  24  pounder  fired  with  12  pounds   of  powder, 
wiien  elevated  at  7°  15',   ranged  about    2500  yards. 
Here  the  F   being  near    1700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
lought  in  the  firft  column  is  147,  to  which  the  num- 
ber correfponding  in  the    fecond  column   is   2.556  ; 
whence  the  potential  range  is  near  4350   yards,  .and 
the  potential  random  thence  refulting  17400.   But  this 
being  more  than  i^eoo,  we  nnifl,  10  get  the  true  po- 
tential random,  take  a  4th   continued  proportional  to 
13000  and  17400;  and   this  4th  proportional,  which 
is  about  3  looo  yards,  is  to  be  efleemcd  the  true  poten- 
tial   random   fought  ;   whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  1730  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"  Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmall 
angles,  not  exceeding  8"  or  lo"-  In  all  poflible  cafes 
of  praiilice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  '.he  moil  rigorous  fohition  by  fo  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  the  den- 
I'lty  of  the  annofphere  in  a  few  hours  time  ;  fo  that 
the  errors  of  the  approximatiou   are   much   ihon  of 


other  inevitable  errors,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of  Pra 
this  fuhjfft.  > 

"  PROl*.  II.  Given  the  aflnul  range  of  a  given 
(hell  or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45°,  10  de- 
termine its  potential  range  at  the  fame  abgle  ;  an<J 
thence  its  potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Diminifli  the  ¥  correfponding  to  the  llicllor 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fine  of  ;  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  Then,  by  means 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  piefcribed  in  the  fohition  of 
the  laft  propofition,  and  thercfult  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined. 

''  Exam,  A  mortar  for  fca-lervice,  charged  with  301b. 
of  powder,  has  fometimes  thrown  its  fliell,  of  12] 
inches  diameter,  and  of  231  lb.  weight,  to  the  diftance 
of  2  miles,  or  5450  yards.  This  at  an  elevation  of  45*. 

"  The  F  10  this  lhell,if  it  werefolid,is  3825  yards; 
but  as  the  (hell  is  only  '-  of  a  folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminilhcd  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  of  J  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten- 
tial range  by  this  diminiihed  F  is  1,384;  which  fought 
in  tiie  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  gives  1  280 
for  the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  cohimn  ; 
and  this  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  fur  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  was  45",  is  alfo  the  potential  ran- 
dom  :  and  hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  (hell  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  about  748  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"  Cor.  The  convcrfc  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  adlual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means  of 
the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 
ced F  ;  for  this  quote  fcarched  out  in  the  fecond  column 
will  give  a  correfponding  number  in  the  firft  column, 
which  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  will  be  the  ac- 
tual range  fought. 

"  Alfo,  if  the  potential  random  of  a  projcflile  be 
given,  or  its  aftual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva- 
tion;  its  aftual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  45°,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 
potential  random  will  alTign  the  potential  range  at  any 
given  angle  ;  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  corol- 
lary, the  aflual  range  may  be  found. 

"  Exam.  A  fit  mufquet-bullet  fired  from  a  piece  of 
the  ftandard  dimenfions,  with  ^  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yards.  If  now  the  adlual  range  of  this  bullet  at  15" 
was  fought,  we  muft  proceed  thus : 

"  From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that 
the  potential  range  at  15°  is  4200  yards  ;  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bullet  is  a  of  an  inch  ;  and  thence,  as  it  is 
of  lead,  its  proper  F  is  337.5  yards,  which,  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  I  of  150,  be- 
comes 331  yards.  The  quote  of  4200  by  this  num- 
ber is  12.7  nearly  ;  which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond 
column,  gives  3.2  nearly  fur  the  corrtfponding  number 
in  the  firft  colume  ;  and  ihismuliiplied  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  for  the  aftual  range 
fought. 

'<  Exam.  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  2100 

feet 
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feet  in  a  fecond  ,  to  which  there  corrcfponds  a  potcniial 
'  random  of  about  4J700  yards.  Bat  this  iiumljcr 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  muft  be  reduced 
by  the  method  defcribed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  propofiiion,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If 
now  the  aflual  rar.^c  of  this  bullet  at  ii°  was  rcqui- 
red,  wefliall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  ij°  is  9SJ0  yards,  which  divided  by  the  reduced 
F  of  the  laft  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975:  and 
thence  following  the  ftcpsprcfcribed  above,  the  aflual 
rangeof  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards  ;  where- 
as the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the 
relirtance  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying 
down  the  theory  of  projedlilcs  ! 

"ScHOL.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity 
ef  the  atraofpherc  perpetually  varies,  increafmg  and  di- 
minifliing  often  by  ^\  part,  and  fomeiimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  ;  for  that  rcafon  I  have  not  been  over  ri- 
gorous in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  have  confidered 
them  as  fufficiently  exaft  when  the  errors  of  the  ap- 
proximation do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  ^^  part  in  the  den- 
fity of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  rcftridion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofuion  may  be  fafcly  applied  in  all 
poITible  cafes  of  practice.'  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  (hells  and  can- 
non-(hot,  as  far  as  45°  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
ket  bullets  fired  with  their  largeft  cuftomary  charges, 
if  not  elevated  more  than  30*.  Indeed,  if  experi- 
ments arc  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow- 
der, producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpalfing 
the  ufual  rate  ;  then  in  large  angles  fomc  farther  mo- 
difications may  be  neceflary.  And  though,  as  thefc 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  pradtice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneceflary  to  confider  them;  yet  to  enable 
thofc  who  are  f^difpofed  to  examine  ihefe  uncommon 
cafes,  I  fliall  here  inferta  propolition,  which  will  de- 
termine the  adual  motion  of  a  projeftile  at  4J»,  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  propofition,  will  rather  relate  to  fpecalative  than 
praftical  cafes,  infltaj  of  fuppoling  ibe  aftual  range 
known,  thence  to  aflign  the  potential  random,  I  ihall 
now  fu|)pofe  the  poiciuial  random  given,  and  the  ac- 
tual range  to  be  thence  inveftigated. 

"  PROP.  III.  Given  the  pntcntial  random  of  .1  gi- 
ven flicU  or  b'lllet,  to  determine  its  adual  range  at  45°. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  K 
correfpending  to  the  (hell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta- 
bular logarithms  of  2  J  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity  ;   then  the  aftual  range  fouglu  is 

3.4  F-1-21F' — F,  where  the  double  fine  of  2IF  is 

tobe  thus  iiiidcrftoorl  ;  that  if  q  be  lefs  than  aj",  it 
muflbi*  —  2IF:  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  mull  be  -t- 
2IF.  In  this  fohuion,  qmiybcany  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  ilian  25CO. 

"Co a.  Computingin  the  manner  herelaiddow:'^  we 
(hall  find  tlie  relation  between  the  poreniial  randoms, 
and  the  aftual  range  at  45°,  within  the  limits  of  this 
propofiiion,  t  >  be  cxprelled  in  the  loUlowing  table. 
Vol.  VIII. 


E     R     Y. 

Potential  Random. 

3  F 

6  F 

10  F 

20  F 

30  F 

40  F 

so  F 

100  F 

200  F 

Soo  F 

1000  F 

2500  F 


Actual  Range  at  ^i" 

-         i,S  F 

-        2,1  F 

2,6  F 

-        3,2  F 

-         3,6  F 

3,8  F 

4,0  F 

-         4,6  F 

-     —  j,i  y 

-        j,8  F 

-        6,4  F 

-        7>o  F 


Whence  it  appears  that,  when  the  potential  ran- 
dom is  increafed  from  3F  to  2500 F,  the  adlual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  i;  F  to  7  F  ,  lb  that  an  increafc 
of2497Finthc  potential  random  produces  no  great- 
er an  increafc  in  the  actual  range  than  51 F,  which  is 
not  its  j^-g  part ;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
ni(hed  on  account  of  the  increafed  rcfiftance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  arc 
the  effccls  of  this  refiftance;  which  we  have  been  hi- 
therto taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

"  That  the  jutlncfs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propofitions  may  be  eafier  examined  ; 
I  (hall  conclude  thefc  computations  by  inferting  a 
table  of  the  aftnal  ranges  at  45°  of  a  projeAilc,  which 
is  refilled  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  defcribed,  and  is  fu(ficiently  exaft  to  fcrve  as 
a  llandard  with  which  the  refult  of  owr  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fincc  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  a/^)lication  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
will  be  mofl  feufible  at  45*  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  aimod  limits  of  thofc  errors  may 
be  aJlgned. 

Potential  Randoms.  Adlual 


.2J 

F 

,5 

F 

,75 

F 

1,0 

F 

I,2J 

F 

T,S 

F 

i,7J 

F 

2,0 

F 

2,S 

F 

5,0 

F 

^ij 

F 

4.0 

F 

4,5 

F 

5,0 

F 

5,5 

F 

6.0 

F 

6,5 

F 

7,0 

p 

7.5 

p 

8,0 

K 

S,5 

F 

9,0 

P 

9,5 

P 

10,0 

y 

ir,o 

p 

ranges 

at  4J 

,0963 

F 

,2282 

F 

,420? 

F 

,S868 

F 

,7323 

F 

,860 

F 

,978 

F 

1.083 

F 

1,179 

F 

1,349 

F 

1,495 

F 

1,624 

F 

i,7;3 

F 

1,840 

F 

1,930 

F 

3,0tJ 

F 

2,097 

F 

2,169 

F 

2,237 

F 

2,300 

F 

2,359 

F 

2,414 

F 

2,467 

F 

2,511 

F 

2,564 

F 

2,651 

F 

i3,z 
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Actual 

R.iiigc 
2,804 

a\  45" 

2,9>7 
3,196 
3.;  96 

?.S57 
5,809 
^,098 

tiont  of 


47 
Compofi- 
tion  for 


Vraflice.        Poiciltial  Ra.ldoius. 

iS,o  F  - 

20,0  F  — 

25,0  F  — 

■      -     30,0  F  - 

40,0  F  - 

40  So.o     1"'     ~  ■■" 

OfiUcUif-        ^VB  luve  now  oiily  ly  rouliJcr  lliat  part   of  piaiTlical 
ftTL-.t  parti     ,„„f,.y  ^yi,icl,  rcla;es  to  the  proportions  of  the  dific- 
""""^'rciit  pans  of  cannon,    ihc  metal  of  which   thry  arc 
made,  &c. 

Formerly  the  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  werconthit  account  extremely   tronbicfome  and 
nam  inagcaWc.    The  error  here  was  firll  difcovercd  by 
accident;  forfomc  cannon,  haviiijibcen  c.nft  by  miftakc 
two  feet  and  an  half  fliorter  than  the  common  flandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  iiifcrvice  with  ilie 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.    This  foon 
produced  very  coniidcrsb'e  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the   artillery  throughout  Europe:  hut  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvtments  in  this  refpetl;   been  made 
than  in  Briiaiu.     For   a  long  time  hrals,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bcU-mctal,  was  thou;;ht  preferable  to  cait  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  compufiiion  of  this  metal 
is  gencralfy  kept  a  fecret  by  each  particular  founder. 
The  author  of  the  Military  Di(.li)i;ary   gives  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  as  the  mod  common,    viz.  "  To 
br»fi  guns,  2^0  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  calling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop- 
per, 5olb.of brafs,  and  islb.oftin.     To420oll\of 
of  meial  tit  for  calling  the  Germans  put  3687; ;  lb.  of 
copper,  204''  lb.  of  brafs,  and  ?07|f  lb.  of  tin-  O- 
thcrs  ufc  100  lb,  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  ;  while  fomc  make  ufc  of  100  lb.  of  coppc*,  ro  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  1 5  lb.  of  tin.    This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  cxpcufive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in- 
conveniences in  the  ufing.  A  few  years  ago,  there- 
fore, a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muiler  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conllnuftion  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofcd  that  a  very   great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  cxpencc  ;  and  likcwifc  that  the  gnus  of  the 
^i        new  conflru'^ion  would  be  more  inan.igcable,  and  even 
Mr  Mul-    effi(?acious,  than  the  old  ones.    ''  The  reduftion  of  the 
ler'spropo-  expence  (fays  Mr  Muiler)  of  the  very  large  artillery  nc- 
fal  for  re-    (.f  jj-jry  for  fea  and  land  fcrvice,  is  to  be  confidercd  un- 
ducing  the  j^^.  ^^^  hcids  ;   the  one,  To  diminifli  the  weight  ;  and 
""^  '°     the  other.  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only 
iron,  tolciTen  the  great  burihen  of  our  fliips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thoic  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rat*.     If  the  weights  of  our  guns  arc  di- 
minifhed,  they  will  require   fewer  hands  to  man.igc 
them,  and  of confcqience  a  fmallcr  number  will  he  ex- 
pofcd  to  danger  at  a  tiiae  :   a:ul  if  we  carry  larger  c-a- 
iibcrs,  our  rates  will  be  a  much  for  larj^cr  Qiips. 

"  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
flead  of  brafs,  will  he  th.-.t  the  expt-nces  are  lcfl«ncd  in 
proportion  to  the  coil  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron.  Which 
is  as  8  to  I. 

"  The  only  objcdlion  againft  iron  is,  iis  pretended 
brittlencfs  :  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  this  objctlion  is  invalid. 
This  I  can  all'crt ;  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  ;  if  then  we  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
•f  the  guns  burfting  in  the  molt  fcvere  acftioa. 


^ns 


"  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  ro  burfl,  yet  1 
they  are  fooner  rendered  unferviceablc  in  action  than  "~ 
iron.  For  by  the  loltncfs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens fu  foon,  and  they  arc  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muziile,  that  it  would  be  daijgcrous  to  fire  them;  as 
we  found  by  experience  at  BtUeille,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  ihips  to  finilh  the 
fie;;e. 

"  Thefe  being  undeniable  faiffs,  no  pofTiblc  reafoii 
can  be  affigned  againft  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fervice,  and  thereby  leil'en  the  expences  of  ar- 
tillery fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 
Old  Pieces.  NEwPtECES 


racftii 


ijalib. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Calib 

L';injth. 

Weight. 

; 

Ft  In 
4     6 

7      I      7 

3 

Ft.  In. 
3     6 

3     3     0 

4 

6     0 

12      2    13 

6 

4     4 

720 

6 

7     0 

17       I    14 

9 

5     0 

II     10 

9 

7     0 

2322 

12 

5     6 

15     0    c 

12 

9     0 

52     3     3 

18 

6     4   22     20 

18 

9     0 

^i      I     8 

24 

7     0 

30     0     c 

24 

9     ° 

48     0     0 

?2 

7    6  J40    00 

32 

9     6 

53     3  23 

42 

8     4 

52      2      0 

42 

10     0 

55      I    12 

48 

8     6    60    0     c 

"  Guns  of  this  conflru(5lion  appear  fufHciently  ftrong 
from  the  proof  of  two  three- pounders  made  for  Lord 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  of 
cqiial  fervice. 

Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 

Old  Brass.  New  Iron. 


Calib.  Length.  |   We 

ig!'t 

«.'alib. 

Leg 

ith.     W 

:ight. 

'Ft.   In.j 
6  [  8     0    19 

I 

0 

6 

Ft. 
6 

In. 
I  .  9 

I       0 

9  I  9     0  25 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0    14 

0      0 

12  1  9     0   29 

0 

0 

12 

7 

8     S 

0     0 

18  1  9     6    48 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0  ,29 

I      0 

24  I  9     6    51 

0 

0 

24 

9 

8  !?7 

?       0 

32   10    0  iss 

2 

0 

'2 

9 

0I.2 

0    0 

Total  227  Total  151. 

DifT.  72. 
"  That  thefe  gons  are  fufSciently  flrong,  is  evident 
from  the  former  trial  ;  befidcs,  there  arc  fcveral  32 
pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  cxiil- 
ing  and  ferviceable ;  thought  cad  in  king  Charles  II. 's 
time. 

N.B. 
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N.  B.  Tlicfe  battering  pieces  may  fcrvc  ia  garri-       This   and   o-.hcr    propofals    for  reducing  the  weiglit    Trad  ice. 

—  foils.  and  expeiiccot  guns  have  been  grcaily   aiieiidtd  to  oi' '      ^ 

"It  appears   from  thefc  tables,  that  no  proportion  late  j  and  the  Carron-company  in  Scotland   have  not 

hasbceaoblervcd  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpedt  only  greatly  improved    ihtit  of   the  old  conftriiftion, 


to  their  length  or  weight,  but  inertly  by  guefs. 

Some  Examples  ttjhow  what  may  be  faved  by  this 
Scheme. 

The  old  Royal  George  carried  100  brafsgnns,  which 

weighed  tof^ethcr  218.2  tons  :  the  ion  cods  130  pounds, 

worknianlhip  iacliultd. 

The  expence  ot  thtle  guns  is  then     28366   pounds 

A    fct    of  iron  guns  ot  the    fame 

number  and  calibers,  according 

to  iny  conllruifHon,  weighs     -         127.8  tons 

Tlic  ton  coll  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  fet         -         ...       2044.8  pounds 

Tlie  Royal  George  carries   then 

90,4  tons  mnre  thanisncceflary, 

and  the  difference  between  the 

expence  is  •  -  26321.2  pounds 

Thai  is,  12.5  limesmore  than  the  new  iron  fct  end!)  : 

or  12  lliips.of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 

lefs  charge. 

ji  I-       c  \     ^  Old   ?  iron  guns  for  a  f  204.4  7 
A  let  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ^  ,j^^^  ,.^,^  ^^,^j^,,^  {  ^^^^  g^  ^  , 

Th«  difference  between   the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  -  76.6 

The  difference  between  the  expence 

is    then  .  -  1225.6   pounds 

A  fct  of  biafs  battering  pieces  weighs  11.36  tons 
A  ton  cods  150  pounds,  and  the  fct  1476.8   pounds 
A  fet  of  the  new  weighs         -  7.55  tons 

The  ton  cods  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  11 7.8  pounds 
That    is,  the  old  let  cods    11  times,  and  63a  over, 
more  than  the  new  fet  ;  or  ii  fets  of  tlie  new  could 
be  made  at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old. 
"  This  table  ihows  wliat  may  be  faved  in  the  navy  ; 
ind  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  (loops,  the  difirrcnt  gar- 
rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with   ilie  great  expence  of 
their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  be  iound  pretty  near 
as  much  more. 


'ton* 


tons 


Num 

Weight 

Weight   , 

..f 

of 

of      1  DifTcr. 

Guns 

Old 

New 

100 

4367    5 

25j6    0 

tSii    ■. 

90 

3J37  ? 

2001   0 

T5;6  '. 

80 

;io8   ? 

1827    0 

1287  3 

74 

1 09 1   0 

1840    2 

1 250  2 

70 

2997  0 

1796    2 

1200  2 

64 

2543   3 

1305    0 

I25<?    i 

60 

2177    3 

II85   0 

972   ; 

SO 

1881    1 

1035  0 

846  I 

44 

1565   2 

7f  J   0 

660  2 

1  40 

1234    2 

312   2 

922  c 

36 

9^3  3 

450  0 

513   .- 

32 

956  2 

455-  0 

f2i  : 

28 

593  2 

2S5  0 

308  2 

24 

531    3 

25s  c 

276    : 

20 

421  2:  191    1 

2;0    1 

Num 

of 

Shi))i 


Tetal 
difference 


5 

9 

7 

32 

10 

*  .■> 
:o 

19 
8 

9 
7 

28 
2; 
12 


9058 

13827 

9014 

40016 

12005 

28485 

297S2 

16078 

5284 

8298 

3596 

1 4602 

7095 

3321 

'45  5 


-•  - 


Difference  between  the  weights     -     203918 

Kii-ciKcs    of  the^?"'''  P""*''f'*"fi'''l"'"»°39i8  15 
titoi'dma        -  .  43109    3 
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but  a  gun  of  a  new  conffruclion  bath  been  invented 
by  Mr  Charles  Galcoigne  diredlor  of  thai  work,  which 
proniifes  to  be  of  more  cfTedual  fervice  than  any  hi- 
therto made  ufe  of. Fig.  6.  reprelcnts   the    form 

and  proportion  ot  the  guns  made  at  Currtn,  and 
which  ferve  for  thole  of  all  fizes,  from  i  pounders 
and  iipwariLs.  The  proportions  are  mcaliircd  by  the 
diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  divided 
into  16  equal  parts,  as  rtprtlciited  in  the  figure. 
The  following  arc  the  names  of  tlic  different  parts  of  « 
cannon. 

AH,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 

AE,  the  fird  reinforce. 

EF,  the  fecond  reiaiorcc. 

FB,  the  chafe, 

UB,  the  muzzle. 

As  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglion. 

hC,  the  breech. 

CD,  the  vent-field. 

Fl,  the  chafe-girdle. 

TS,  the  bafc-ring  and  ogee. 

/,  the  vcnt-adragal  and  fillets. 

fq,  the  rcinforce-ring  and  ogee. 

vw,  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee. 

X,  the  chafe-adragal  and  fillets. 

2,  the  muzzle-adragal  and  iillets. 

n,  the  muzzle  mouldings. 

1)1,  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle. 

A/,  the  breech  mouldings. 

TT,  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  (how 
the  dimcnfions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
(hows  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  7.  Ihows  a  cohorn 
made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  mcafured  by 
the  fame  fcale. 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im- 
pulfc  with  the  bullet  from  the  adieu  of  the  iiiffamed 
gunpowder,  ii  thence  follows,  that  at  the  moment  the 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelfpufhes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  the /fco/Zof  the  can- 
non ;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  confiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex- 
treme violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  fadened  down 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  lead,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  burd,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  "xvitii 
which  the  powder  would  then  ad  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  neccffary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  confequently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  wiih  wheels, 
which  allow  ilieni  to  recoil  freely  ;  and  thus  ihey  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  arc  fcveral  Cons 
of  carria;;es  for  ordnance,  viz.  ballard  carriages,  wiiii 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels  ;  fea-carriagcs,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  fliip-gurs;  and  carriages  for 
field-pieces,  of  which  there  arc  iwo  kinds.  The  car- 
riages mud  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  n  i.iii-.ted  ou 
ihera.  The  ordinary  proportion  ii  for  the  carriage  10 
have  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 
to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four 
times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  ol  the 
planks  in  the  fore  end  i  in  ihc  middle^;. 

E  c  2  "  Fig. 
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Fig.  8.  (liows  Mr  Gafcoigne's  ncwiy-invcnicd  or 
raihcr  improved  gun  called  a  airroitade*  ;  and  which, 
in  June  1779,  was  by  the  Ising  and  council  inlliiutcd 
a  llar.dard  navy-gun,  and  10  olihcm  ajipoinicd  to  be 
added  to  each  fliip  of  war,  from  a  firft-ratetoa  (loop. 
Of  this  gun  the  Carrou  company  have  publilhtd  ihc 
following  account. 

"  The  carronadc  is  maJcfo  (horl,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  fliip's  port ;  the  trunnions  ly- 
ing immcdiaitly  over  tlic  till  of  the  port  :  it  is  cor- 
Tcdly  bored  ;  and  the  fliot  being  pcrfct'lly  round,  fills 
the  caliber  with  fiich  exai^tncl's,  that  the  Icaft  poffible 
of  the  impnlfc  of  the  powder  cfcapcs,  upon  cxplofion, 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  fliot  ;  which  laft  alfo  is 
thereby  more  truly  dirciled  in  its  flight.  The  bottom 
of  ihc  cylinder  13  a  hcinifphcrc,  to  which  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  is  not  li.iblc  to  flick,  and  in  which  the 
fmallell  charge  of  powder  envelopes  ilic  !hot,  exhauft- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it  : 
the  trunnions  arc  placed  fo  as  to  lell'cn  the  recoil,  and 
that  the  gun  cannot  rell  againft  the  fulcs  of  the  car- 
riage, and  is  balanced  with  the  utmoft  facility.  There 
arc  views  call  upon  the  vent  and  muzzel,  to  point  the 
gun  quickly  to  an  objeft  at  250  and  500  yards  di- 
ilancc.  There  is  an  handle  A  fixid  upon  the  pummel- 
f  lid  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 
and  pointed  ;  and  there  is  a  ring  call  upon  the  caf- 
cabcl,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the 
only  rope  ufcd  about  thclc  guns. 

"  The  carronadc  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  B,  with 
a  perfectly  fmooth  bottom  of  (Irong  plank,  wiihout 
trucks  ;  inftead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  ihc  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gudgeon  C  of  proper  flreiigth,  with  an  iron  wafher 
D  and  pin  E  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudegon 
is  let  into  a  corrcfponding  groove  K,  cut  in  a  fccond 
carriage  G,  called  i  Jlidt- carriage  ;  the  waftier  fiip- 
portrd  by  the  pin  over-reaching  the  under-edgcs  of 
the  groove  H.  This  Hide-carriage  is  made  v.'ith  a 
fmooth  upper  furface,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage 
is  TCoved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  rigtit 
llation  to  the  port ;  the  groove  in  the  flide-carriagc 
beingof  a  fiifEcicnt  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil 
and  be  loaded  within  board.  The  Hide-carriage,  the 
gioove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore-part  of 
the  gun-carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length; 
the  fore-part  of  the  ilide-cariage  is  fixed  by  hinge- 
bjjts  1,  to  the  quick-work  of  ihc  fliip  below  the  port, 
the  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clufe  to  the  outfidc  plank, 
and  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end  ;  the  gudgeon 
of  the  gun-carriage,  and  conftqucntly  the  trunnions  of 
the  gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  gun 
is  run  out;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  fides  bevelled  ofFwiihin  board,  that  the  gun 
and  earrings  may  range  from  bow  to  quaiicr.  The 
flide-carriagc  is  fupporicd  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  ftep-ilool ;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore-end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
bolts,  the  carriage  can  be  conflanily  kept  upon  an 
liorizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  Ihip  lies  along. 

"The  gun  and  carriages  beingin  their  places,  the 
Wcechin  rope,  wh.'cli  niufl  be  flrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  thro' 
aji  eye-bolt  drove  downwards;,  the  eye  Handing     op- 


right  upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-  Prafiice. 

carriage  ;  from  thefe  eye- bolts  ihc  ends  ot  the  breechin  *^ 

rope  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 
into  the  quick-work  on  each  fidt,  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  furface    of  the  Hide  carriage. 

"  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  aflion,  is 
loaded  with  ,'yth  part  of  the  weight  of  iis  ball  in  ler- 
vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  woUen  cartiiiige, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  worfled  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  fliot  ;  and  with  a  finglc  ball,  well  rammed 
home  upon  the  powder,  wiihout  a  wadding  beiwccn 
them  :  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  ihe  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very 
quickly  pointed. — Ujxm  difchargc,  the  gun  attempts 
to  kick  upwards, which  being  prevenicd  by  the  waflicr 
of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  againfl  tlic  under  part  of 
the  flide-carriagc,  the  recoil  takes  place  ;  and  the 
gudgeon  Aiding  Dackwards  in  the  groove  (the  wallicr 
Hill  bearing  againll  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  tdgc 
of  the  groove),  till  the  gun  is  brought  up  by  the 
breechin  rope,  as  much  re-atlion  fucceeds  as  flackcns 
the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  bein- 
flanily  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

"This  gun  has  many  Angular  advantages  over  the 
others  of  light  couftruftion.— It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
that  the  fmalleft  fliips  can  carry  alniofl  any  weight  of 
fhoi  (ihe  i2-poimder  weighing  under  joowt.  and  tlic 
other  calibers  in  proportion),  and  that  wiihout  being 
attended  with  ihcinconvenienccs  imputed  generally  to 
light  guns,  fincc  it  cannot  injure  iis  carriage,  or  jump 
out  of  its  flation  in  the  port  upon  recoil  ;  and  it  will 
never  heat. 

"It  can  be  cafily  managed  and  worked  of  all  cali- 
bers, from  the  1 2  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
and  the  18  and  24-poun(lers  with  three  hands.  It 
may  be  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  dilchargtd,  twice 
in  three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  flrcugih  of  the 
fliip  againfl  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought 
upon  a  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward 
how  much  focver  the  fhip  lies  along  under  a  prclfure 
of  fail  ;  and  therefore,  bcfidcs  being  hampered  with 
no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  ihe  breechin  rope,  it 
may  be  worked  wiih  as  much  cafe  and  expedition  in 
chace  or  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  lying  10  lor  aftion. 
— It  can  be  ranged  from  bow  10  quarter,  fo  as  to 
bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  in  a  ci  cuit  of  above  10 
points  of  the  compals  on  each  fide. — It  is  no  more  ex- 
penfivc  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  iwo  ihirds 
Icfs  weight  of  fliot  ;  and  it  requires  very  few  hands 
above  the  complement  neceflaiy  for  navigating  mcr- 
chani-fhips  ;  and  incrcafes  the  flrciigih  of  privateers 
crews,  by  cxpoling  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and  aug- 
menting the  number  at  fniall  arms. 

"  Though  the  carronadr  cannot,  flriflly  fpcakirg, 
throw  its  Ibot  to  ;in  equal  diflancc  with  a  longer  gun  ; 
yet,  from  ilie  fitnefs  of  the  (hot  to  its  cylinder,  ihc 
powers  of  this  gun  uill  greatly  furpafs  the  expecta- 
tions of  fuch  as  arc  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  the  claflic  force  of  fired  powder,  fincc,  wiih 
,,Vth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  fmall  ele- 
vations, it  will  range  its  flioi  to  triple  the  diflance  at 
which  fliips  generally  engage,  with  fufficicnt  velocity 
for  the  grcateft  execution,  ar.d  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

its 
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46  <t  xiiere  have  been  two  fecming  difadvantages  im- 

ittaCc^  putcd  to  this  gun,  which  it  docs  not  merit,  viz.  the 

fwercd.   nicety  of  fitting  the  liiot  to  the  bore  of  the  guii,  and 

its  incapacity  to  hold  more    than    two    Ihot   at   one 

charge.     But  as  leamen  have    few    opportunities  of 

confirming  thenifcivcs  in  jull  opinions  by  experiments 

made  on  Ihore,  and  cannot,    in  that  cafe,    be  fiiily 

converlant    with    the    fubjedl  ;    the  following  loofe 

hints  may  not  be  inept  towards  removing  thefe  ob- 

jci^tions. 

"  It  is  an  axiom  in  projcdliles,  That  a  fliot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  ilillaiice  in  a  direflion  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  wlidt 
is  commonly  cMcdpohit  bla/ik,  arifiug  from  fcvcral  well- 
known  cauies  :  tor,  however  juit  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  pcrfc«5l  and  finooth  may  be  the  (pbcrc  of 
its  correfponding  (hot,  and  admitting  that  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  powder  ads  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Ihot,  and  alfo  that  the  lliot  confcquciuly  leaves 
ihc  piece  lu  a  direilion  paraltet  to  the  axis  of  its  tylu:- 
der;  yet  is  tlie  Ihot  no  fooner  dilchargcd,  but  it  be- 
comes more  or  Icfs  infledled  by  \\% grevityy  and  de- 
flected, according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  rejijlauc:  of 
thi  air  and  •mini. 

"  Thefe  irregularities  areof  littleimportanccin  clofc 
fea-fights,  and,  being  the  effciJl  of  natural  caufes,  are 
common  to  all.  Befides  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a  (hot 
from  its  true  dircdion,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cyli«dcr  and  its  fhoi  ;  but  the 
gre.ited  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  a  (hot,  making  al- 
Io\vance  for  the  adion  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air's  re- 
finance, fprings  from  the  defeds  of  the  ihot  iticlf. 
Round- ihot  for  (hip-guns  are  feldom  nicely  examined  ; 
and,  nnlefs  they  are  ci.{i  folid  and  truly  glohtiiar,ivid  free 
of  all  hollows,  ronghncfs,  and  other  outfide  bicmilhes, 
and  well  fitted  to  the  gun,  cannot  even  bs  difchargcd in 
the  diredian  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ,-  to  the  difappoint- 
nicnt  of  ihofc  that  ufe  fuch,  and  to  the  difcredit  of  the 
gun-founder,  however  juftly  the  picceis  viewed, or  dif- 
parted  ;  but,  being  impelled  againft  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide  to  fide,  ac- 
quires a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  cart  hollow  wiihal, 
and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  difchargc, 
(which  fometimes  happens,  cfpecially  with  double 
charges),  never  fails  to  injure :  and,  when  often  re- 
peated, may  at  laft  burfl  the  very  bell  guns Round- 

ihot  ftiould  not  be  taken  on  hoard  a  fhip,  without  be- 
ing examined  as  to  its  (hape  and  furface,  gaged  for  its 


fi^c  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  ivcighed  thsi  it  be  Pradice. 

nut  above  or  below  the  llandard  more  than  half  an  " » 

Ounce  in  the  pounJ  of  its  refpeftive  caliber:  good  fliot 
then,  being  ot  the  lame  importance  toallguns,  removes 
the  nnt  objtdion. 

"  If  ihc  dircift.on  of  the  flight  of  a  fliot  to  its  obj-d 
is  affected  by  fo  many  feniiing  trivial  caufes,  how  n.uch 
inure  11:. certain  muU  it  be,  wJitn  two  or  more  (hot  arc 
dilchargcd  together  fro.ii  one  ^un  f  for  the  (hot  next 
the  powder  bciu^  in  pclicd  with  more  celerity  than  ihai 
inimcdiaiily  bef..re  11,  iltikcs  againlliiafttr  dilcharge, 
and  fometimts  Ibivcrs  uicli  n.  pieces,  and  never  fails 
to  change  obliquely  the  direction  of  both;  and  this 
happens  with  lound  and  double- bcidci;,  &c.  and  all 
doulilc  charges;  and  which,  Iroin  their  various  ligures, 
cannot  reach  an  object  at  the  fame  cieva.ions  with  the 
round-fliot;  el'pecially  when  thcle  other  Ihois  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  \v  hicii  is  often  the  cafe. 
However  frightful  a  broaulide  with  double  charges 
may  appear  at  (ca,  more  conlulion  is  cheated  by  ihcni, 
and  more  time  lolt  within  board,  by  the  flrain  and  cx- 
cedivt  recoil,  than  real  damage  done  uithont  board 
by  the  additional  charge  :  for  upon  a  trial  on  Ihore, 
where  the  eifed  can  be  traced,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
at  100  yards  diftance,  mure  Cioi  will  take  place  with- 
in a  fmall  compafs  by  fingle  than  by  double  charges  ; 
and  the  cliarges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given 
time,  without  heating  the  gun  ;  and  ihefe  fads  being 
eflablilhcd,  remove  ailo  the  fccond  objedion." 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  thefe 
guns  will  pfrhaps  ferve  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of 
the  great  ufcfulnefs  of  them,  than  any  defcription: 

"  On  Monday,  Od.  4.  1779,  there  was  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Carron,  before  the  carl  of  Dun  more, 
&c.  Sec.  wiih  a  68  pounder  carronadc,  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  aBritilh  navy  12-pounder  gun,  and  charj;ed 
with  the  fame  quantity  (viz.  6 lb.  of  powder. — The 
carronadc  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  c;.r-iagcs,  into  a. 
port  of  the  dimeiifions  of  a  74  gun  (hip's  lower-deck 
port ;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk's  head  of  the 
ihickncfs  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wixid,  at  163 
yards  dillance  ;  behind  which,  at  16S  yards,  there  was 
another  bulk's  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ;  and 
behind  that  again,  at  170  yards  diflance,  a  bank  of 
earth.  The  (hot  pierced  the  bulk's  head  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplinte rs  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderablc 
diAance  on  all  fides. 


I  ft  (hot  (truck  I  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line,  and  5  feet 
2d  ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto,  ■ 

3d  do.     do.     through  the  borizonal  line 

ditto  — 

ditto  .  — 


4th  do 
Jih  do. 
6ih  do. 
7th  do. 
8ih  do. 
9th  do. 
loth  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


a  inches  below — 

touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 
2  inches  below         ^—         — 

2  feet  below  — 

^  inches  below         —         — 


i  line*  and 

5  feet 

2  ditto 

from  the  mark 
from          ditto. 

ditto,  and 

and 

3  do. 

4  inches  from 

ilo. 

do.      and 

2  do. 

4  ditto 

from 

do. 

do. 

2  do. 

10  do. 

from 

do. 

do. 

10  do. 

from 

do. 

do. 

7  do. 

from 

do. 

do. 

10  do. 

from 

do. 

do. 

I  foot 

9  do. 

from 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

from 

do. 

"  The  carronadc  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  ii:iftrument  ;  and  the  fhot  were  all  to  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  :o  a  fmall  error  in  difparting 
ihc  views ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fliot,  made  one 


fradure,  as  did  alfo  fixth,  fcvcnth,  and  eighth,  aistJ 
the  fixih  and  eighth  ftruck  the  fame  ("pot. 

"  The  Carronadc  was  cafily  worked  with  four  men,, 
and' may  be  readily  worked  and  difchargcd  oa  board  a 

(hi^ 
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(hip  twice  a  minute  with  fix  men. — With  fix  pound 
wcij;l)t  i>f  powder  the  fliot  was  impelled  with  a  velocity 
of  1400  feet  a  fccoiid." 

\Vc  liave  already  fcen  of  how  nuich  confcquence 
jillc-barrtls  are  in  order  to  bring  ihe  art  of  gunnery 
to  pcrfcdion  ;  as  they  enlarj^e  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  laicral  dctlcdion  to  llirec  or 
four  times  its  ulual  quaiiiiiy.  This  improvement,  hnw- 
«ver,  till  very  lately,  only  took  place  inmufkct-barrcls. 
B.it  in  (he  bcginninj;  of  the  year  i  774,  Dr  Liiid,  and 
Captain  Alexander  lilair  of  ihe  6yiih  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  I'pecics  of  ritirj  licld-piects.  They  arc 
made  of  call-iron  ;  and  arc  not  bored  like  tlic  common 
pieces,  but  have  the  rifles  moiilded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finillicd  witii  proper  iii- 
lirumcnts. 

Guns  of  this  conftruiSion,  which  arc  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  ;U  molt ,  a  leaden  bul- 
let of  that  weight  being  fufficicnt  to  dcltroy  eiiherman 
or  horfc. — A  puund-giin  of  this  confiruclion,  of  good 
metal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carrou-coinpany, 
need  not  Weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  its  carriage  about  another  hunarcd.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  ealily  tranfporied  from  place  to  place, 
by  a  few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of  good  horfes  may 
tianfport  fix  of  thcfe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put 
into  a  cart. 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  rcl'iQance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci- 
ties meet  wiih  from  the  air,  a  circumilancc  to  which 
thcfe  guns  are  particularly  well  adaptc  ,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy's  fappers  that  arc  carrying  on  their  ap- 
proaclics  towards  a  befiegtd  place,  a  larger  caliber  may 
be  ufed. 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  firll  reinforce  AB  is  two  of 
ihefe  parts;  thcfccond  BC,  one  and  \i  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  caliber;  the  chalc  CD,  four  wanting  ||  of 
■the  diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftance  from  the  hind-part  of  the  bafe-ring  A 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  -,^  of 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
l>readih,  and  the  fame  in  length;  their  centres  are  pla- 
ced thrce-fevenths  of  the  gun's  length  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  bafe-ring,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  pafs  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prcvcnisth*  gua  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.  The  length  of  the  cifcabcl  is  one  caliber 
and  ',1  of  a  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  ; 

The  ihickncfs  of  metal  at  the  bafc  ring  A  from 
the  bore,  is  18,5 

At  the  end  of  the  firfl  reinforce  ring  B  17 

At  the  fame  place,  lor  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  n-inforcc  1  7 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  C  1 5 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafer.  -  -  -  -  I3,7J 

.   At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings a  D  excluded  ...  9 
At  the  Avelling  of  the  muzzled           -             12 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c            -             -  9,5 
•  At  the  extreme  moulding  D              -                * 


E    R    Y. 

Bafe-ring 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d 

The  aftragal  or  hall-round 


5,S 

5,i 

4.75 

I 

4 

4.  J 

3,i 

3 

I, J 

I 

4 
I 


lis  fillet 

Total  allragal  and  fillets  aC  the  vcntfield  / 

Firfl  reinfoice  ring  B 

Second  reinforce  ring  C         - 

Its  ogee  ,       - 

Its  aitragal 

And  its  fillet  ... 

Tlic  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 

Dilbmce  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring  -  -  5 

Breadth  of  the  hikt  at  the  button  -  i 

Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button         •         18 

Didance  of  tiie  centre  of  the  button  from 
its  fillet  -  -  -  -         13 

Diameter  of  the  button  E  .  -  18 

Diameter  of  its  neck         -         -  -         io,S 

The  vent  fiiould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  tl-at  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fume  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car- 
tridges fhoulj  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  fpongcd,  a 
circ.imftance  whii  h  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  flio^ 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  taly  matter),  and  the  gun 
be  cleaned  out.  Fioih  fomc  experiments  of  colonel 
Del'aguiliersand  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
the  powder  never  has  fo  llrong  an  ett'c<Sl  as  when  it  is 
fired  clofe  to  the  boiioni  of  the  bore  ;  yet  it  is  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Count  dc  la  Lippc,  to  have  the 
greatefl  tffccl  when  fired  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  with  tubes,  intro. 
duced  at  a  vent  bored  through  the  button  and  breech 
of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  powder.  In  the  fame  manner  a 
inufket  or  fbwling-picce  is  found  to  pufh  n.o:e  when 
the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  fume  little  uiliance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which  arifes  from  nothing  but 
the  powder's  aftiiig  with  more  force,  by  being  in. 
flamed  to  greater  advantage  j  confcqucnL]y,in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  quaniity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater  effetS, 
than  when  the  touch-hole  is  placid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  whicii  may  be  of  fome  ufc  in  hufbandiiig  the 
powder. 

The  above  dimcnfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
I  pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince  of 
Atiflurias  by  the  Canon  company. 

The  rifles  make  one  Ipiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers  :  and  then  terminate  svith  a. 
gentle  flop  in  half  a  caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent 
the  cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  wiiicli  would  oiherwife 
conrtanily  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loofely.  The  fliapc  of  the  rifles  is  fcmicircular,  their 
breailth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  whicli  is  I'j  of  a 
caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  feniidianietcr,  or 
^l  of  a  caliber. 

The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
caft  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  loft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles  ;  and 
may  alfo  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  fhot  about  with  tlicm,  lincc  a   fupply  of 

l*ad 
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ra*ice.  lead  may  bc  had  in  nioft  countries  from  roufs,  &c.  fcflor  always  pcrprndicular  when  placed  upon  the  gun,  Praflice. 

— V '  which  can  bc  cart  into  balls  as  occillon  requires.    Lead  is  >  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  fniaH  fcrcw,  d,  ' -' ' 

likcwifc  being   of  greater  fpccitic  gravity  than  cafl-  to  adjuft  tlic  level  at  riy;ht  angles  lo  the  plane  of  the 
iroii,  flics  to  a  much  greater  diftancc.  ftclor.     5.  The  (ingcr-fcrcw  b,  for  fixing  the  index 
Rilied  ordnance  of  any  caliber  raiglit  be  made  to  of  the  fcdor  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
carry  iron  Ihot  for  battering  or  for  other  pMrpofes  j  pofcd. 

provided  holes,  that  area  Utile  wider  at  their  bottom         The  line  of collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 

than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  cad  in  a  zone   round  the  cut  by  the  interfciting  point  of  the  two  crofs-hairs  in 

ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the  the  tclcfcopc  (muft  bc  adjullcd  truly  parallel  to  tl'.c  bar 

rifles  of  the  cannon  ;  by  which  iricans,  the  iron  flwt  of  the  fcttor  when  at  o   degrees.     This  is  dine  by 

will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  prcfervedjWith-  placing  the  fectot  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  cxaiitlj 

out  injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  line  was  cover  fomc  very  diflant  perpendicular  line.    If  it  again 

of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line  covers  it  when  the  frctur  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  iialf 

of  its  direiai;)n  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being  round  upon  the  bar,  whicli  has  all  the  while  been  kepi 

communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the  ftcady  and  firm,   that  liair  is  correA  ;  if  not,   correct 

fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  its  progrefs  out  of  the  gun.  half   the  error  by   means  of  the  fmall  fcrcws,  c  d  e. 

It  is  particularly  10  bc  obiervcd,  that  the  balls  mufl  be  fig.  ir.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telelcopc,  an4 

Diadc  to  goealily  down  into  the  piece,  fo  that  the  car-  tlie  other  haif  by  moving  the  bar ;  place  it  again  to  co- 

tridge  with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  f:nt  ver  the  pirpcndicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  npera- 

hume  togeihcT,  with  a  fingle  pufhofthc  hand,  without  lion   till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofiiions  of  thcfcc- 

aiiy  wadding  above  either  powder  or  ball  ;  by  which  tor.     Then  turn  tin  fcdor,  till  the  horizontal  hairco- 

means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  bail    flies  ver  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  and  turning  the  fcdor 

■farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  ti)c  gun,  as  half  round  on  its  bar,  correct  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 

was  found  from  many  experiments.     The  only  rcafon  manner  as  ynu  did  the  vertical  hair. 


why,  in  common  rifled  mufkcts,  the  bullets  are  ram- 
med in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  infidc  of  the  bore  may  have  the 
figure  of  the  rifles  iniprcircd  upon  it,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  become  part  of  a  male  fcrcw,  exacSly  fining  the 
indents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neccllary  in  the 
prefeni  cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
call  upon  the  ball.  Thcfc  knobs  retard  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  fome  degree  :   but  this  finall  difadvantagc 


N.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  fcrcws  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  ttlcfcope,  ihofc  at  the  right  and  left  hand  movo 
whatever  hairis  vertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firft  reinforce,  arc 
call  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  mid- 
dle part  diftant  from  each  other  lix  incites,  for  fixing 
on  the  lirafs  cocks,  A,  fig  14.  and  15.  which  receive 
the  rcctanguiar  ends  of  the  parallel   cylindric  bar  of 


is  fully  made   up  by  the  cafe  with   which  the    gun  is  the  (eftor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 
loaded,  its  fcrvice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a         The  next  adjutlmtni  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 

common  field-piece  ;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity  line  of  collimation  of  the  tclcfcopc,  when  fci  at  o  ic- 

of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the  grccs,  parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confcquenily 

bullet  being  conflanily  the  fame,  it   will  not  in  the  to  the  dircelion  of  the  Ihot.     Tiic  gun  being  loaded, 

leallalfeCt  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to  the  cartridge  picked,  and  the  gun  primed,  phce  the 

determine  the  reliitance  of  the  air.  feftor  in  the  cocks  ol  the  gun  ;  and  haviu"  firil  fet  th- 


in order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than     feclor  to  what  cicv.ition  you  think  neccllliry,  brin"  the 
an   be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  thcfc     interftction  of  the  crofs  hai-'s  in  the  telelcepe  upoif  die 


til 
id  of 
tnaoce 
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itor  and 

efcope     can    ue  aouc  in  luc  common   rauiioin   iiicinuu,   mcic     interitction  ot  tlic  crofs  lial.'-s  in  the  telelcepe  upon 
_onging   gnus  arc  furnifhed  with  a  leftor,  the  principal  parts  of    centre  of  the  mark,  the  limb  of  the  fedor  being  fct 
which  are  ,    i.  The  limb,  which    is  divided  in  fsch  a     vertical  by  means  of  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
manner  as  to  (how  elevations  to  ijur  2odcgrce3.  The     otfthe  feclor  without  moving  the  gun.     Fire  the  gun  ; 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an  half,  and  its     and  if  the  bullet   hits  any  where  in   the  perpendicular 
nonius  is  f)  divided  as  to   Ihow  minutes  of  a  degree,     line,  palling  tnrough  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
2.  Tlic  telelcopc,  AB,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  relrac-     of  collimation  of  the  tekfcope  and  d-rtdion  of  the  (hot 
tor,  is  fcven  inches  in  length  (Inch  as  is  ufcd  in  Had-     agree.     But  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fomuch 
ley's  quadrants,  that  are  htted  for  taking  diftances  of    do  they  differ.     In  order  to  coned  which,  bring  the 
the  moon  from  the  fun  orflars,in  order  to  obtain  the     gun  into  the  fame  poiiiion  it  was  before  firi;;g,  and 
;ilude  at  fca),  having  crofs  hairs  in   it.     3.  The     fccurc  it  there.     Then  file  away  as  much  of  die 'inre- 
'      '■-'  '    '^    ' '"    ■     -      ■"       ■"  '  •     '■  cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will   let  the  inter- 

fcction  of  ihccrofs-hair  fall  fomcwhere  on  the  line  pafs- 

ing  perpct;dicuLirly  through  the  point  where  the  fhot 

fell;  and  it  is  then  aJjufted  in  that  pufiijon,  fo  much 

being  filed  oti"  the  lide  of  the  cock  at  a,  fig.  14.   and 

18.  as  will  allow  the  lide  iJ  to  bc  fcrewed  clofcr,  that 

the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  Ihake  in  the 

cocks.     To  corred  it  ir.  the  other  pofition,  and  lb  to 

ofiwo  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  fcc^or     find  the  true  o  degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  10  bring  the 

amotion  ro  aid  the  bar.  There  isafingcr-fcrew,  a,  up-     line  of  collimation  of  the  telelcopc,  parallel  bar    and 

«n  the  hollow  cylinder,  G,  which  is  Ilit,  in  order  to     bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 

tighten  it  at  pleafurc  upon  the  bar.     4  The  circular     the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to'thc  ho- • 

level  I,  fig.    II.  and  12.  for  fctting  the  plane  of  the     rizon,  the  fcdor  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its 

3  bar 


long 

p.rallcl  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  ,*,  of  an  inch  in  diamc 
ter,  having  two  rectangular  ends  KF,  each  halfan  inch 
fquaie  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  liJe  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  ihclVdor,  is  a  mark  correfponding  toafi- 
niilar  one  in  tlie  hinder  cock  of  the  gun  with  which  it 
mufl  always  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  ends,  isfc- 
ven  inches.     This  bar  is  fixed  to  the  Icdor  by  means 
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Pradlice.  bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.    The  deviation  of 

' " the  (hot  foutiiJ  in  this  way  is  coircclcd   by   deepening 

one  uf  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hiir  of  the  tcle- 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  palTing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  ;  the 
gun  beinjr  placed  in  the  fame  pofiiion  it  was  in  before 
it  was  fired.  This  adjuftmeni  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  crrar  that  remains  being  correct- 
ed, liie  gim  is  (it  to  be  mounted  on  iis  carriage  for  fer- 
vicc.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  this  fedtor  will  tit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  reftangular  ciids,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dinienlions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whofe  cocks  have 
bccnaJjuQed,  as  if  it  had  been  aJjuAed  feparatcly 
with  each  of  them.  And  if  the  fettor  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to 
bring  the  interfeftion  of  the  crol's  hairs  on  the  ol)- 
jeifl  to  be  fired  at  (ihe  limb  of  the  fci'lor  being  verti- 
cal), the  bore  of  the  gun  williiavcthe  f.ime  elevation 
above  ii,  in  the  true  direftion  of  the  fliot,  whatever 
poliiion  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  (landing  in.  A  te- 
Icfcope  with  crofs  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifled  inuf- 
kci,  arid  adiufted  to  the  direction  of  the  (hot,  will 
niike  any  pci  Ion,  with  a  very  liitle  pradicc,  hit  an 
objedl  with  more  prccilion  than  the  mod  experienced 
mjrkfman. 

For  garrifon-Iervice,  or  for  baiterics,  the  fliip  or 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  Ila[]les  on  each  fide  to 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  thcfe  guns  from 
place  to  place  with  more  difpJtch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 
But,  for  the  ticUl,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  i6.  where 
the  lliafts  pulh  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  al), 
and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of 
the  g;in  rcfls,  as  far  down  as  the  lliafts  were  puflitd 
iu,  is  ilie  projierell,  fincc  the  wh'^lc  can  then  be  car- 
ried like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  svhich  may  be  cafily  underAood  from  the 
figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
ufe  of  riHcd  ordnance,  is  the  ^rcat  certainty  with 
whicli  any  objeft  may  be  liit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
lincc  the  Ihot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
01  dirtclion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  ohjeiSt  with  great  exadncfs,  by  means 
of  the  tclef.-ope  of  crofs-hiiis. 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of 
arc  mortars,  howitzes,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
defcribed.  a  j^iad  of  lliort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ule  is  10  throw  hoUow  (hells  filled  with  powder,  which 
fnlliiig  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
caiion,  burit,  and  witli  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafcs  are  alio  thrown  out  of 
them  ;  which  are  a  fort  of  (liells  witT<  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  build- 
ings on  fire  ;  and  fometimes  bifkcis  full  of  ftones,  of 
tile  fizc  of  a  man's  fill,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up- 
on an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert-way  in  the  time 
of  a  ficgc.  Of  late  the  ingenious  General  Dcfagu- 
licrs  has  contrived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  grape- 
flrot,  containin;;  in  each  bag  from  400  to  600  fliot  of 
different  diincnfions,  out  of  mortars.  The  cSeft  of 
ilicfc  is  tremendous  to  troops  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  palling  a  defile,  or  landing,  &c.  the  Ihotpour- 
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ing  dow.i  like  a  fliower  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  Praftic 
above  300  feet.  *— v— 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguinied  by  the  dimenfions 
of  their  bore  ;  for  example,  a  i3th-inch  mortar  is  one 

the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  13  inches,  &c The 

land  mortars  arc  thofe  ufcd  in  fieges,  and  of  late  ia 
battles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  arc  tranfported  on  block  carriages.  There  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  count  Bukeburg,  which  may 
be  elevated  to  any  degree  :  whereas  all  the  £nglifli 
mortars  arc  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.  This  cuiloni, 
however,  docs  no  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
realbn.  In  a  ficge,  (hells  (hould  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one  cafe  only  j  that 
is,  when  the  battery  isfofarotf,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works  :  for  when  fliells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  tliey  fliould  have  as 
litile  elevation  as  polfiblc,  in  order  not  to  bury  thcm- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  tlic  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  con- 
(lernation  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  fliclls  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  Aiould 
be  elevated  as  high  aspolTible,  that  the  fliclls  may  ac- 
quire a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  confequencly  do 
more  execution. 

There  arc  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridgt' 
viortan,  hand-mortars,  and  firehck-mortan ;  which. 
laft  are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  pjrtridge-niortar  is 
a  common  one,  furroundcd  with  13  other  little  mortars 
bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  me- 
tal;  the  middle  one  is  loaded  wiih  a  (hell,  and  the 
others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  fired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  reft  ;  fo  that 
both  ihc  (hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  were  frequently  ufcd  before  the  invention  of 
cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  fliod  with  iron  to 
Jlick  in  the  ground  j  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
hand  elevated  it  at  plcafurc,  he  fired  it  with  the  other. 
The  firelock  mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fniall  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  ;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difcharged  by  a 
flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar- 
dier, the  bombards  reft  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofc. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der is  lodged.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 
varioufly  by  different  nations;  but  the  cylindric  fecms 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form. 

The  howitz  is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a  field-  Howitzei 
cnrriagc  like  a  gim  :  it  differs  from  the  common  mor-  and  royabi 
tars  in  having  ihe  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
t!i(ife  of  the  mortar  arc  at  the  end.  Theconflruftion  of 
hou  itzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
excepting  that  the  chambers  .ire  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diftinguinied  by  the  diameter  of  iheir  bore  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  a  lo-inch  howitz  is  that  which  has  a  bore  of 
10  inches  diameter,  and  foof  others.  They  were  much 
more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  arc 
plainly  derived  from  them. 

Royals 
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Royals  arc  a  kind  of  f;iuU  mirtars,  winch  carry  a 
flicU  wlioCc  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  They  arc  mount- 
ed on  bedi  in  the  fame  way  as  oihcr  mortars. 

Fi|/.  17.  reprcfents  a  mortar  ;  and  the  names  of  its 


parts 


are  as  follow. 
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AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 
CD,  chact. 
DE^  reinforce. 
EK,  breech. 
GA,  trunnions. 

a,  vcnr. 

b,  doljihin. 

cd,  vent-aflragal  and  fillets. 
de,  brtech-ring  and  ogee. 
fg,  reiuforcc-ring  and  o;;ee. 
gh,  reintorcc-allragal  audiiilcts. 
ik,  niuzzc-allragal  and  fillets. 
kl,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 

Im,  muzzle  mouldings. 

n,  (houlders. 
Interior  parts. 

0.  ciiamber. 
p,  bore. 

q,  mouth. 

r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  foljd  timber, 
and  placed  upon  very  flroi;g  wooden  frames,  fixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  fore- 
part of  thefe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  defcribed  froir.thc 
cen  re  on  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  fevcral  inftruments  employed  in  the  load- 
ing of  cannon.     The  names  of  thefe  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the 
powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  confifts  of  two 
parts,  viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  ca- 
liber of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  ca- 
liber and  a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece 
of  copper  nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  ca- 
liber.— This  lantern  muflhave  three  calibers  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded 
at  the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  tox  faflened  to  a  flick  12  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  12  to  33  pounders  ;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder 
and  ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  ftaff  or  rammer,  with  a  piece 
of  (heep  or  lamb-fkin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouringihe  cannon  when  difcharged,  before  it  be  char- 
ged with  frelli  powder  j  to  prevent  any  fpark  of  fire 
from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  life 
of  him  who  fliould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-fcrew  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  extraft  the  wad  out  ilie  pieces  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ced to  enter  into  it. 

J.  The  botefeux  are  flicks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplitatone  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twifted  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming-iron  is  a  pointed  iron-rod,  to  clear 
the  touch-hole  of  the  pieces  of  powdvr  or  dirt  ;  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooncr  take 
fire. 
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7.  The  primer,  which  mufl  contain  apocnd  ofpow- 
dcr  at  lealt,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  miie,  wiiich  are  pieces  of  WJod 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  tlic  fingers  on,  to  dri.v 
ihem  back  or  pulh  them  forward  when  the  giuiner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  folc  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Lcadcn-platcs,  which  are  ufed  tocovcrthe  louch- 
Lole,  whon  the  piece  is  charged,  left  lonie  dirt  ftoulJ 
enter  it  and  ftop  it. 

Before  charging  the  piece,  it  is  well  fponged,  to  clean  Method  c 
it  of  all  filth  and    dirt  w;ithinfide;  ihtn  the  ptepcr  mauaging 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down  ;  care  ihetn. 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed  in   ram- 
ming, which  weakens  its  effetfl ;  it  is  then  run  over  by 
a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like  ;  and  laftly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  dircdt  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
ag^inft  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  cf  a  qua- 
drant with  a  plummet  :  which  qusdrani  cor.liftsoftwo 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood  ;  one  about  a  foot 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thicknefs  ; 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  tiie  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  Ihorter  branch,  and  furniftied  with  thread  acJ 
plummet. 

The  longeft  branch  of  this  inflrument  is  placed  iu 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  necefTary  to  hit  the  propofed 
objeft.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed, and  thea 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  feflor,  honever,  pro- 
pofed by  Dr  Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  (ire  90  or  too  Diots 
every  day  ir  fummer,  and  60  or  7?  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  neceflity  it  may  fire  more  ;  and  foine  French  ofnccrs 
of  artillery  alTure,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch  a  pice  c 

to  fire  every  day  i  50  (hots  in  a  fiege A  16  and  a  12 

pounder  fire  a  little  more, becaufc  they  are  eafier  ferved. 
There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  Ihois 
have  been  fired  from  ihcfe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  ufe  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  ;  and 
their  diameter  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  t«  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  arc 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  llant- 
iiig  below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen  ;  the  point  is  ftrength- 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder moift. 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carrriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  ftceped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  muft  be  taken  to  recon- 
noitre well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  muft  be  armed  each  v.iih  two 
lanterns  or  ladles,  a  rammer,  a  fpunge,  and  two  pri- 
ming-irons. The  battery  muft  alfo  be  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implements,  neceflary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  eucmy  fliould  chance  to  dif- 
monnt. 

To  ferve  expcditioufly  and  fafely  a  piece  in  a  bat- 
tery, itis  nccelfary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  cf  leather. 
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Urge  euough  to  contiin  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
10  charge  ihc  hiucrns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
10  the  iiiJgazine;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequenily  happen 
thereby. 

A  battery  of  three  pieces  muft  have  30  gabions,  be- 
caufc  lix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two^  fides  or 
epaulmcnts,  which  make  12,  and  nine  for  each  oftlic 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  10  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  an  officer  of  artillery. 

Tlie  gimner  ported  on  the  right  of  the  piece  mnfl 
take  care  to  have  always  a  ponch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons  :  his  office  is  to  psimc  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan- 
tern or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds  ;  after  which,  he 
lakes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  tirll  command  of  tlic 
officer, 

Ther«  are  three  foldiers  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  of  thepicce.  The  two  firll  take  care  to  ram  and 
fpungc  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer  and 
fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or  ladle 
on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad  put 
over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
tlie  forrmolKpokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof  will 
pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  make  the  wheel 
turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  handfpike, 
towards  the  embrafurc. 

It  is  the  olfice  of  the  fccond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet  ;  and  that  of  his  com- 
rade on  the  left  to  provide  jo  bulleis,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  10  be  charged  to  fct»h  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram- 
med. Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  topufh  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligenrly  fervcd. 

In  the  night  he  muftemploy  the  gunners  and  foldiers, 
who  Iliall  relieve  thole  who  have  ferved  24  hours  to 
ie,iair  the  cmbrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  Ik 
taken  to  have  a  ra(k  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpungesand  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  12  inches  of  diameter 
nuft  be  6  feet  long,  the  fiafks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunniens  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

The  carriage  of  an  18  inch  morrar  muft  be  4  feet 
long,  and  the  flalks  11  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufc 
carriages  of  caft  iron. 
J,  In  Germany,  to  monnt  mortars  from  S  to  9  inches, 

m^n    •        •"''  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
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zintally  as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  di.tmeter,and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  t»  wliich  they  join  a  Yaflirain  propor- 
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tioncd  to  it,  and  made  like  thofc  which  fcrvc  to  the    Pradlici 
carriages  of  cannons.  *~~^ 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca- 
liber, tlic  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  :  tlufc  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  different  calibers  are  mark- 
ed, among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  dcfeftbe  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  filled, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufec  or  wooden 
tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro' 
the  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an  iron  one 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  faftened  witii  a  cement  niic'c 
of  quicklime,  alhes,  brick-duft,  and  ftecl  filings,  work- 
ed together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  bruiled.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  a  coinbuftible  matter  made  of  two  ounces 
of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpow- 
der dufi  Well  rammed.     Sec  Fuzee, 

This  fufcc  fet  on  fire  burns  (lowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder  ;  which  goes  ofFat  once,  burfting  the  fliell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  flicU 
arrives  at  the  dcftined  place  ;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy- 
thread. 

Batteries  confift, — i.Of  an  epaulment  to  Ihelter  the 
mortars  from  thefireof  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Ofa  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  be- 
fore the  epaulment.     7.  Ofa  berm  or  retraitc. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  12  inches  muft  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. —  1  he  lanibonrds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick ;  thofc  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  8  lb.  of  powder,  j  inches  ;  thofe  of 
12  lb.  6  inches;  thofe  of  i81b.  7  inches  or  thereabouts. 
Their  length  is  at  difcretion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long. — The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituaied  at  two  feet  diftancc  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery. — The  lombardiers,  to 
Ihelter  themfelves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  fccn  from 
the  town  befiegcd,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more 
high,   which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  cxpeditioufly  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, — five  ftrong  handfpikes  ;  adame  orramnier, 
of  the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth  ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb  ;  an  iron  fcraper  two  feet  long,, 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the  mor- 
tar, and  the  other  end  made  in  form  ofa  fpoon  to  clean 
the  little  chamber  ;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry  the 
bomb,  a  fliovel,  and  pick-ax. 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  fcrviceofthe  mortar 
muft  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  elevation. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
fervice  :  the  firft  muft  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chambernf  themortar,  putting  his  priming- 
iron  in  the  touch-hole  beforehe  charges  the  chamber  ; 

and 
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lAice.   and  never  going  to  fetcb  the  powder  before  he  has 

afked  his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he  dcfigns 

to  charge,  becaufc  more  or  Icfs  powder  is  warned  ac- 
cording to  the  diftance  where  it  is  tired  ;  the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  ihc  wad  and  e^rth,  which  another 
foldicr  puts  in  the  chanib'  r. 

The  foldier  on  (he  right  will  put  again  two  (hovel- 
ful  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  (hould  be 
likcwifc  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place  againft  the  epauluif  nt  on  the  right  of  the  mortar  : 
he  lakes  an  haudfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  pod  himfelf 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to  help  to 
pufh  it  into  battery  :  having  laid  down  his  handfpike, 
he  takes  out  his  priming-iron,  and  primes  the  touch- 
hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
that  time,  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  mull 
be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firft  foldier,  and  pla- 
ced very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  furnilh  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  mud  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  (hall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firfl  on  the  right  and  left  ftiall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  on  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofc  of  the  hindpart,  and  they  together  pulh  the  mor- 
tar in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  direfls  the  mortar. 
During  that  time,  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder  ;  and  the  lafl  on  the  right  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  moriar,  which  he  ought 
not  todu  till  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoftfoldierswill  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  foon  as  it  has  difcharged, 
while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  (hall  with  the  fcraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  bat- 
tery (hall  be  fituatcd  1 5  or  20  paces  behind,  and  covered 
with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded  bombs 
are  on  the  lide  of  the  faid  magazine,  at  five  or  fix  paces 
diftance. 

The  officer  whoromniands  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  take  care  to  difcovcr  as  much  as  pollible  with  the 
eye  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  givint;  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  dif- 
tance. Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  nmft  di- 
ininiJIi  or  iucreafe  the  degrees  of  elevation  according 
to  the  place  on  which  it  ihall  fall.  Several  make  ule 
of  tables  to  difcover  the  difTcrcnt  diftances  according  to 
the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpecial- 
ly  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  i  to  45  :  but  thcfe, 
'  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  be  falla- 
cious. 
>e-  The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
ferves  our  attention  ;  and  is.  a  kind  of  engine  of  metal, 
fomewhai  in  (liape  of  a  higli-crowncd  hat,  ferving  to 
break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw  bridges,  or  the 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprifed.  It  is 
very  fliort,   narrow  at  the   breech   and  wide  at  the 


muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  brafj,  or    Praftice. 

of  lead  with  tin.  ' -' ' 

The  petards  arc  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bigncfs  :  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameter  a-top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,   45,  and  50  pounds. 

The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  is  placej,  and 
where  it  is  lied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feci  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  fides,  and  n» 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
arc  two  iron-bars  pad'cd  crolTwifc,  with  a  hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  rj  inches  high,  and  6  or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bore,  the  infide 
muft  be  firft  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat  ;  then  take  ihe  beft  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  fonic  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  txpofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan; 
and  when  ii  is  w  ell  dried,  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth  :  the  vacanciei  are  HUi  d  w  ith  tow, 
and  flopped  with  a  wooden-tampion  ;  the  mouth  being 
ftrongly  bound  np  with  cloth  tied  very  light  with  ropes; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  the  madrier,  ihat  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fulened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  inftead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  compofiiion,  vfz.  gunpowder  feven 
pounds,  mercury  fublimatc  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces;  or  gunpowder  fix  pounds,  mercury  lubliijiaie 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three ;  or  gunpowder  fix, 
beaten  glals  half  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarters. 
Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  arc  appropriated  for  fer- 
vice, it  is  nccclfary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  f-rooj]  to  be 
made  by  or  before  on  c  authorifed  for  ihepiirpofe,  call- 
ed  ihe prooj'-ma/fer. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place   is 
chofen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth 
very  thick  10  receive  the  bullets  fired  againft  it,   that 
none  of  them  can  run  through  it.     The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupporied  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block 
of  wood.   It  is  fired  three  times;  the  firft  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  iwo  oihcrs  with  J. 
of  the  Weight ;  after  which  a  litile  more  powder  is  pul 
in  to  lingc  the  piece,  and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
imprefTcd   with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch- hole  to  difcovcr  if  there  be  any  cracks  ;  which 
done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  andof  the  caliber  of  the  piece  ;  then  it  is  vifited 
with  a  wax-candle,  but  ii  isofvcry  little  fervice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufc  if  they  be  a  little  long  the  fmcke 
extingnillies  it  iirimediately.     See  Plate  CCXXIV. 

Beiidcs  ihe  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invent-  of  raiaU 
ed  lor  the  deftruftion  of  mankind,    there  are  others  irmi. 
C3.\\cijtnall guns;  viz.  raulkcts  of  ramparts,  common 
nuifkets,  fufils,  carabines,  mulketoons,  and  piltols. 

A  innlkci,  or  miifquet,  is  a  fire-arm  bofne  on  the 
ftioulder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prefcnt  with  a  flint 
and  lock.  The  common  mi:lkei  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  tlie  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22 
to  24  :  its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  inc 
muzzle  to  the  loucb-pan. 
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rrnftice.       A  fiifil,  or  firelock,  lias  the  fame  length  and  caliber, 

" ''~~'  anJ  fcrvtsat  ^ucfent  inftcjilof  a  mulktt. 

A  carabinL  is  a  fiiiall  fort  of  fire  ;iriii,  Alerter  than 
a  fiHil,  and  ciriyiii};  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  burnc  by 
the  ligiit-lioric,  Ii3nj;iiig  at  a  belt  over  the  lef:  Ihoul- 
dcr.  This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  ilie  pif- 
lol  and  the  muflcct ;  and  bears  a  near  alHniiy  to  the 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  fiiialler.     It  was  for- 
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iTicrly  tiiadc  with  a  match-lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a   Pradit 
riiiit-lock.  '— -V— 

The  niufqiietoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  cara- 
bine, and  the  barrel  polirtitd,  and  clean  within.  It  car- 
ries five  ounces  of  iron,  or  fcven  and  an  half  of  lead, 
with  an  equal  quaiiiity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  oif  a  piftol  is  generally  1 4  inches  long. 


Ounpow- 
dcr. 


GUN 
GUNPOWDER,  a  coinpofition  of  falipetre,  ful- 
phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together  and  iifually  gra- 
nulated ;  wliich  talily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra- 
rifics  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of 
its  daltic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  aflion  and  effedl 
of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  &c.  in  a  great  mcafure  depend 
ihercon. 
Itiv:ntion  of  Gunpowder.  See  Gun. 
Method  of  making  Cvspuudkr.  Dr  Shaw's  receipt 
for  this  purpofc  is  as  follows:  Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  falipctrc,  an  ounce  of  briiiirtonc,  and  lix  drams 
of  fmallcoal:  reduce  ihcfe  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con- 
tinue beating  them  for  fonie  time  in  a  ftone  mortar 
■with  a  wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  foas  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paffing 
il  through  a  wire-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe;  and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gunpowder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  arc  nfiially  provided,  by 
means  of  which  m^re  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
day  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  fahpetre  is  refined  thus:  DiiTolvc  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In- 
dies, by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
ouily  fulicc  for  that  purpofe  :  then  let  it  flioot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  covered  veflel  of  earth,  with  flicks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryftals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry- 
flals  being  taken  out,  arc  drained  and  dried  in  the  open 
air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  difTolve 
a  large  quantity  of  ii  in  as  fmall  a  proportion  of  water 
as  polBble  ;  then  keep  it  conflantljr  flirring  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  exhales  and  a  white  dry  powder  is 
left  behind. 

In  ordtr  to  purify  the  briinflone  employed,  they 
diffolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat ;  then  fcum  and  p.ifs 
it  through  a  double  llraincr.  If  the  brimftone  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  In  ihc  inching,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofc  to  the  meliing-veirel,  and  damps 
the  flamv.  The  brimllonc  is  judged  to  be  fulHciently 
refined  if  it  inclts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  fub- 
flanre. 

The  cor.l  for  the  making  of  gunpowder  is  either 
that  of  willow  or  hazel,  \'.ell  charred  in  the  ufiial 
manner,  and  reduce!  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre- 
dients are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity :  but 
as  thefe  ingredients  require  ;■)  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  nf  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  fonnjthc  method  is  tok'  cp  them  coaiinu.illy  moift, 
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cither  with  water,  urine,  or  a  foluiion  of  fal  ammoniac  :   f.unpov 
they  continue   thus  fiamping   them   together  for  24  .    ^"' 
hours;  after  which  the  mafs  is  fit  for  corning  and 
drying  in  tiie  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloully  to 
prevent  its  firing. 

Different  kinds  of  GuspouDER.  The  three  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proporiioni 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mulkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars  :  though  thefe  proportions  Icem  not 
to  be  perfeftly  adjufted  or  fettled  by  competent  expe- 
rience. 

Semicnowitz,  for  mortars,  direfts  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal  ;  for  great  guns,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre, fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal  ;  for  mufkets  and  piRols,  an  hundred 
pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  ten 
pounds  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur  ;  than  which, 
he  aflirms,  no  gunpowder  can  polTibly  be  flronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  ufual  praftice  of  making  the  gun- 
powder weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expcncc  ncedkfsly  much 
greater  :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar,  twenty- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confc- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  fliows,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  cfFeft 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 
flrong  powder. 

On  this  fubje<5t  Mr  Thomfon  f  obferves,  that  almoft  f  Phil, 
all  thofe  who  have  written  upon  gunpowder,  particu-  Tr^nf- 
larly  ihofc  of  the  lart  century,  have  given  different  re-  *^'*''  ?'• 
ceipts  for  its  compolition  ;  and  he  propoles  it  as  a 
query.  Whether  tlufe  differences  have  not  arifcn  from 
obferving  ihat  fonu-  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  particular  purpohs  than  oihtrs,  or  from  tx]-;;'-!- 
ments  made  o\i  purpofc  to  alccriain  the  fdd  ?  "  '1  htrc 
is  one  circumltance  (lie  fays)  thai  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  iliis  was  the  cafe.  That  kind  of  powder 
dchgned  for  mortars  and  ^reat  pins  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  :  for  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  tlufe  coi.jttturts,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weakefl  powder,  or  the  heavicR  in  proportion  to  its 
claftic  force,  onght  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  hcavieft 
bullets  ;  and  particularly  in  guns  that  arc  iinpcrfeftly 
formed,  where  ihc  vent  is  large,  and  thtwindjge  very 
great.  I  am  perfcflly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jcftion  may  htrc  be  made,  viz.  that  the  clallic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  mull  be  fuppoled  to  have 
the  fame  props,  nics  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
prop  >rtion  of  its  fcveral  ingredients  :  and  that  there- 
fere  the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
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one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
Icfs;  and  til  it  wlicu  it  is  geueiaied  ii  ads  in  the  lame 
'  manner,  and  will  alike  cfcape,  and  wiii  the  lame  ve- 
locity, by  any  pjflage  it  can  lind.  liut  to  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  thojgh  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  i.s  dcnliiy  and  clallicity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  at  the  inlUnt  ot  its  ge- 
neration ;  yet  in  the  cxplofion,  the  claRic  and  unelaiiic 
parts  are  lo  mixed  together,  th^t  I  imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  vvithnut  taking  the  grofs  matter  along 
with  it ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  ilfucs 
at  the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  cUfticiiy  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  denfuy  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and 
grofs  milter  taken  together,  and  not  fimply  from  the 
denfity  and  elaflicity  of  the  fluid." 

To  increafc  the  ftren^;th  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confidcrably  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  lifted  from  the  fmall  dull.  Wc  lee  thct 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little  cxplolivc  force  ; 
but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  palfagc  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par- 
cel may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  lofl,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  Ihot  imlircd. 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  feyrral   attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre- 
dients.    The  power  of  lleam  has  by  many  been  over- 
rated to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fuppofcd  capable  of 
anfwering  the  purpofes   of   gunpowder;    but  no  at- 
tempts to  accomplilh  this  have  ever  fuccecded  in  any 
degree.    Mr  Thomfon  attempted  to  combine  the  forces 
of  fleam  andgunpowder  together  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  filhcs,  h^;  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them  from  the  lize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  tliat  of  a 
piAol  bullet,  and  tying  thein  up  with  fomc  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  theoutfide.     He  then 
provided  a  niiinbcr  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  iifual  charge  for  a  common  horfeman's  pillol. 
He  then  loaded  the  piftol  with  a  bullet,  fired  it  againfl 
an  oaken  plank  about  fix  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obfcrved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.     He 
next  tried  the  tficiJl  of  or.e  of  ihefe  fmall  bladders  of 
wa:cr  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found   the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminiflied, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  dimimiiion  ;   the  report  of  the  cxplofion  was  alio 
diminillitd  in  a  flill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.     It  being  fuppol'ed   that  the 
bladder  had  biirft,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  highly  rcflificd  fpirii  of  wine,  but  ihe 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  by  water.      Eihcrijl  oil   of  turpentine, 
and  fu-.all  quaniitits  of  quicklilvcr  were  alfo  tried,  but 
wah  no  better  fiicccfs  than  before.     Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  failure  of  the  quicklilvcr  rright  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  111  a  body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  ihc  metal  dili'crfed  in  fnuU  particles 
throvigh  the   powder.     Tu  accompliOi  this  t'-fpcrfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  ol  Kthirps  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately   with  14;  grains  ci  powder  ; 
but  Aill  ihc  force  of  tiic  bullet  was  much  Ids  th«n  if 


the  powder  had  been  ufcd  without  any  addition.  A^  Oucjfw- 
the  explofion  of  pulvis  fulininans  appears  vaftly  fupe-  '^^ 
rior  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fouie  fait  of  tartar  in  its  ' 
purcft  flaie,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  gr<.ir.s 
to  14J  of  powder;  but  on  firing  the  piece,  h  v.as 
flill  found  that  the  force  of  the  cxplofion  was  IctTened. 
Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried  ;  which,  under  ccrtair. 
circumflances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  ot 
air  or  elaflic  vapour  ;  but  on  mixing  ao  grains  of  k 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  the  cxplofion 
was  Aill  found  to  be  diminilhed.  As  moll  of  the  ir.e- 
lals,  when  diflblvcd  in  acids,  pirticularly  brafs  in  fpirit 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  elaflic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  10  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  this  means.  Twenty 
grains  of  brafs  duft  were  therefore  mixed  with  14J 
grams  of  powder  ;  but  flill  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  not  augmented.  In  our  author's  oiinion,  how- 
ever, neither  brafs  dull  nor  Ethiups  mineral  dirainifli 
the  force  of  the  explofion  othcrwife  than  by  filling  up 
the  interflices  between  the  grains,  obflruding  the  pal- 
fage  of  the  flame,  and  thus  impeding  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  tljat  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  addition  cither  of  liquid  or  inflammable  f<>Iids  :  the 
reafon  is  obvious,  viz.  becaufeall  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpecially,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  cxpai>d 
inore  forcibly  than  air  :  hence,  as  the  eflcds  of  gun- 
powder depend  entirely  upon  the  cmifTion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  its  rarcfadion  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  niuft  be  greatly  diminiflied  by  the  abforption 
of  this  heat,  which  oi\j\n  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  folid  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a  previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  tlicm  into  va- 
pour* ;  but  liquids  liave  this  property  Hill  more  than  'Sce/Vjm, 
folids,  as  is  explained  under  the  articles  Chemistry, 
Evaporation,  &c.  and  mufl  therefore  dimiiiifh  the 
explofive  force  flill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder, 
however,  is  faid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explo- 
fion by  one  third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gunpowder,  Mr  Thomfon  had 
the  curiofity  to  compare  the  flrcngthof  aurum  fulnii- 
nans,  when  enclofed  in  a  gun  barrel,  with  thst  of  com- 
mon gunpowder  ;  but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder, 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a  very  violent  re- 
port, has  in  clofc  vefltls  fcarce  any  power,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  either  of  explofion  or  prcjefling  a 
bullet.  Mr  Thomfon,  however,  taking  it  for  j;raiiird 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  ihat  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  A rcngiii  prepared  for  tliC 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7lb.  joz.  ;  the 
length  i?,25  inches,  and  the.  width  of  the  bore 
0.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being  chaigcd  «ith  27,44 
grains  of  aurum  fulniinsiis  and  iwo  leaden  bullets, 
which,  together  wiih  the  leather  put  about  ihci:i 
to  make  ihtni  fit  the  bote  without  wint'agt.  weighed 
427  grains:  it  was  laid  upon  a  chalHng-dilh  of  live 
coals  at  the  diflance  of  abcut  ten  feet  ftcm  the  pen. 
diilum,  and  the  piece  v.as  Jirefttd  .?giirtt  the  centre 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfrd  belore  the 
powder  exploded;  but  wlun  it  did  fc>_.  the  expW'fion 
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Gnnpow-  <i'u]  not  mach  exceed  the  rcporc  of  a  well  charged  air- 
''"■•  gun;  and  it  was  not  lill  lie  faw  tlic  ptnduluni  in 
motion,  that  Mr  Thonijifon  coiiiti  be  jierluadcd  that 
the  bullets  had  been  dilchargcd.  On  cxaniinatioii, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
ihe  barrel,  and  lliat  the  powJtr  had  probsbly  been  all 
exploded,  as  a  great  many  particles  of  the  revived  me- 
tal  were  thrown  about.  From  a  calculation  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  veloci;y  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a  fecond  :  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  au- 
Tura  fulniinaiis,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is 
only  as  4  to  1 3  very  nearly. 

Mtlhoti  of  trying  and  examining  CusPOH'bER,  There 
are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gunpowder; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrengih.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fires  readily, 
and  the  finoke  rifes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  iign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coil  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together  ;  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alfo  take  fire  at  the  Came  time,  it  is  prefunied, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  niafs 
rot  well  beat  and  mixed  together!  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  Ipotted. 

Several  inftruments  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
ilrength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thonifon,  in  the 
7rfl  volume  of  the  Fhilofophical  Tranlactioiis,  givtsan 
account  of  an  cxad  method  of  proving  the  ftrength 
of  it.  "  As  I  he  force  of  powder  (fays  he)  arifcs 
from  the  adiun  of  an  elartic  fluid  that  is  generated 
from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the  charge 
takes  fire,  the  more  of  this  fluid  will  be  generated  in 
any  given  fliort  fpace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of  eourfc 
will  its  cfFed  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the  common 
method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by  which 
the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
*juaniitv  of  the  charj^c,  that  there  is  time  quite  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  po.vdcr  is  of  the  flowefl  compolition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  fenfibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  fhow 
v^hich  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  flrongeft, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  e- 
qual  fpaces,  and  both  completely  inflamed;  but 
the  degree  of  the  inflammability,  which  is  a  pro- 
jHTty  clltntial  to  the  gooJnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot 
by  this  means  be  afceriained.  Hence  it  appears  how 
pjwJer  m;iy  aiifwer  to  the  proof,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
required,  ^nd  may  ncvcrthelefs  turn  out  very  indifle- 
rent  when  it  comes  to  be  uled  in  fcrvice.  But  though 
the  cotnmon  powder-triers  may  fliow  powder  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  is  ;  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
intereH  of  thofe  who  manufadure  the  commodity  to 
ad'ierc  10  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchafer 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method 
by  which  ifc  goodnefs  may  be  afcertained  withgreater 
|)recifion." 


In  order  to  determine  the  goodnefs  of  powder  by  Cunpo. 
Mr  Thoinfon's  method,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  bar-  der. 
rtl  fulptnded  by  two  iron  rods  in  fuch  a  manner  that  *^~^^' 
it  can  calily  move  backward  or  forward  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  rods  ;  and  the  fpace  it  moves  through  afcer- 
tained by  marking  it  on  a.  piece  of  ribbon.  The 
barrel  being  then  charged  «itii  powder,  and  fitted  with 
a  proper  bullet,  is  to  be  fired,  and  the  recoil  marked 
upon  the  ribbon.  The  txperinicnt  is  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener  if  there  is  any  dificrencc 
in  the  recoil  ;  the  extremes  of  whicli  may  be  marked 
with  black  lines  on  the  ribbon,  and  the  woiii  proof 
written  upon  the  middle  line  betwixt  (he  two.  But 
if  the  experiments  arc  made  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
there  will  commonly  be  very  little  diftcrence  in  the 
length  to  which  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out.  Thus  the 
comparative  goodnefs  of  powder  may  eafily  he  afcer- 
tained ;  for  the  ftronger  the  powder  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  recoil,  and  conftquently  the  greater  length 
to  which  the  ribbon  will  be  drawn  out ;  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  weight  of 
the  bullet,  to  come  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  medium 
proportion  that  obtains  in  pradice,  the  determination 
of  the  goodnefs  of  gunpowder  from  the  refult  of  this 
experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good  in  aflual  fervicc. 
The  bullets  Ihould  be  made  to  fit  the  bore  with  very 
little  windage  j  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
all  call  in  one  mould  and  in  the  fame  parcel  of  lead; 
as  in  that  cafe  their  weights  and  dimenlions  would  be 
more  accurately  the  fame  ;  and  the  experiments  would 
of  courfe  be  more  conclufivc.  The  dated  charge  of 
powder  might  be  half  an  ounce,  and  it  fliould  always 
be  put  in  a  cartridge;  and  after  the  piece  is  loaded, 
it  lliould  be  primed  with  other  powder,  firA  taking 
care  to  prick  the  cartridge  by  thruilinga  priming  wire 
down  the  vent. 

From  fcveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  efTeft 
of  the  charge  is  confiderably  augmented  or  diminifhed, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram- 
ming it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Thoinfon  advifes  the  ufe  ofacylindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper 
dillance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  compreflcd. 
In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
necellary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere;  for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture,  have  a  very  fen- 
fible  cffed  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminiOi 
its  force.  When  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  happens  to  be  rtquilite,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times,  merely 
to  warm  it  j  after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may 
be  made  with  Itandard  powder,  todeterniine  the  proof ; 
mark  a  fecond  time,  lur  ihc  flrcnjith  of  powder  is  dif- 
ferent at  difierent  times,  in  coi.fcquence  of  the  flateof 
the  atmofphere.  Alter  tl.'is  ihc  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  lame  interval  of  lime  between  the 
difcharges,  that  the  heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  fame 
in  each  trial. 

Having  thus  determined  the  comparative  degrees  of 
ftrength  ot  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com- 
parative value  may  be  afcertained  by  angmenting  tjie 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
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;anpow-  bullets     in   both   cafes     becomei     ihc     fame.     The 
<!"■•      flrnng  powder  is  therefore  precifcly  as  much  more  va- 

"^  luable  than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  lame  ctfcft 
with  a  fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  one  kind  of  powder  dil'charges  a  bullet  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind 
docs,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
the  latter,  and  ought  10  be  fold  at  double  the  price. — 
By  comparifons  ot  this  kind,  Mr  Thomplon  found  that 
the  bcil  battle  powder  (fo  called  from  its  being  made 
ai  the  village  o(  5<j///:r  iu  Kent)  is  ftronger  than  go- 
vernment powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;  but  from 
a  comparifon  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former 
is  no  lefs  than  41 }  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  bcj 
and  confcquently,  that  whoever  ufcs  it  in  prelercncc 
to  government  powder,  does  it  at  a  certain  lofs  of  41^ 
per  cent,  of  the  money  it  colls  him. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  if  it  anfwcred  the  cliarafler  given  it,  might 
be  a  dangerous  compofition  ;  for  they  pretend  that 
this  white  powder  will  throw  a  ball  as  far  as  the  bUck, 
yet  without  making  a  report ;  but  none  of  the  white 
powder  we  have  feen,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  anfwers  to  this 
charaftcr :  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made 
either  with  touchwood  or  camphor,  inftead  of  coal. 

Under  the  article  Gunnery,  the  phyfical  caufc  of 
the  cxplofion  of  powder,  and  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidered,  that  it  would 
be  fuperlluous  to  add  any  thing  here  concerning  them. 
Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofes  only  in  fmall  quau- 
tiries,  and  confined  in  certain  veflels  ;  yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfined  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de- 
flrudlion.  The  accounts  of  damage  done  by  the  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  powder-mills,  &c.  are  too  numerous 
and  well-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  relation  of  what  even  a  moderate  quantity 
of  powder  will  acconiplilh,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
"  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Monfcgur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofed  500  pounds  of  powder  in  a  bag,  which 
he  found  means  to  introduce,  by  a  drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gates  :  the  end 
of  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  grafs.  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  off  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  its  effefts ;  which  were  furprifing.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  field  fifty  paces  from  the 
wall ;  all  the  vaults  were  deftroyed,  and  a  palTage  was 
made  in  the  wall  for  three  men  to  enter  abreaft,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken." — For  farther  accounts 
of  the  force  of  large  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

From  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effcfts 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  a  '^rge  quantity  in 
the  open  air,  it  would  feem,  that  great  as  its  power  Is 
in  clofe  vcffels,  it  is  ftill  greater  when  the  air  has  ac- 
eefsjoit;  for  from  the  quantity  of  powder  requifitc 
to  charge  great  guns,  it  is  by  no  mer.ns  probable  that 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  fire-arms 
of  any  fize  or  capacity,  and  difchargcd  all  at  once 
againft  the  walls,  would  have  produced  fuch  effects  ; 
efpccially  when  we  confiJer  th.it  the  power  muft  have 
been  equally  great  at  an  equal  diftance  all  round  ;  fo 
(hat  had  there  been  other  walls  and  gates  behind  this 


quantity  ef  powder  as  Well  as  before  it,  they  would  in  Gnnpow- 
all  probability  ba^e  been  thrown  downalfo.  This  con-  d". 
jeflure  fccmi  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  great  '•'"'^"^ 
diminution  of  the  force  of  pulvis  fulminans  and  aurum 
fulininans  when  confined  in  clofe  vcflcls.  Mr  Thomfoii 
mentions  likcwife  a  very  fmgular  fad  relative  to  gun- 
powder which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  uy 
that  jufl  mentioned  ;  and  which  indeed  feems  to  ex- 
plain it :  namely,  that  the  beat  communicated  by  gun- 
powder when  (lightly  confined,  is  much  greater  than 
when  otherwife.  "  1  was  much  furprifrd  (fays  he), 
npon  taking  hold  of  the  barrel  immediately  after  an 
experiment  when  it  was  fired  with  330  grains  of  pow- 
der without  any  bullet,  to  find  it  fo  very  hot  that  I 
could  fcarce  bear  it  in  my  hand,  evidently  n)ucb  hot- 
ter than  1  had  ever  found  it  before,  noiwiibnandir.g 
the  fame  charge  of  powder  had  been  maJe  ufe  of  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments  j  and  in  both  ihefe  ex- 
periments the  piece  was  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which 
one  would  naturally  imagine,  by  confining  the  flame, 
and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  action,  would  heat  the 
barrel  much  more  than  when  it  was  fired  with  pow- 
der alone.  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  nut  be  inif- 
takcn  in  the  fat.1  :  for  it  had  been  my  confiani  prac- 
tice to  take  hold  of  thr  piece  to  wipe  it  out  as  fooii  as 
an  experiment  was  fiinllied,  and  I  never  before  had 
found  any  incoiiv  nicnce  from  the  heat  in  holding  it. 
But  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  af- 
ter letting  the  barrel  cool  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, I  repeated  the  experiment  twice  with  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet ;  and  in  both  thefe 
trials  the  heat  of  the  piece  was  evidently  much  lefs 
than  what  it  was  in  the  experiment  abovementioned. 
Being  much  flruck  with  this  accidental  dil'covery  of 
the  great  degree  of  heat  that  pieces  acquire  when  they 
arc  fired  with  powder,  without  any  bullet,  and  being 
dcfirous  of  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  circumflancc 
that  obtains  univtrfally,  I  was  very  attentive  to  the 
heat  of  the  barrel  after  each  of  the  fucceeding  ex- 
peiments;  and  I  conftantly  found  the  heat  fenfibly 
greater  when  the  piece  was  fired  with  powder  only, 
than  when  the  fame  charge  was  made  to  impel  one  or 
more  bullets." 

To  account  for  this,  our  author  fuppofcs  that  very 
little  of  the  heat  acquired  in  firing  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance comes  from  the  powder  ;  for  the  time  thai  it 
continues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the 
aooth  part  of  a  fecond,  is  lo  fmall,  that  were  the  flame 
four  hundred  \\m.e.%,  inflcad  oi fcur  times,  as  Mr  Robii'S. 
fuppofes,  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  Ihort 
to  communicate  afenfiblc  de^^ree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
larg,e  pieces  of  cannon.  Befidcs,  if  the  heat  of  the  dame 
was  fiifficient  to  cominunicaie  fuch  a  degree  of  heat; 
to  the  gun,  it  mull  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn- 
ing up  all  coiubunibte  bodies  that  come  in  its  way, 
and  of  melting  lead  Ihot  when  fuch  were  ufcd  :  but  in- 
ftead  of  this,  we  frequently  fee  the  fined  paperdifchargcd 
from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  being  inflamed,  af- 
ter it  has  fuflaincd  the  action  of  the  tire  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  hore  ;  and  the  fmallelt  lcad-(hot 
is  difcharged  whithour  being  melted.  The  obieflion 
drawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  imnieijiaiely 
after  being  difcharged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold; 
for  bullets  difcharged  from  air-gunsand  even  crofs  bows 
are  likewife  found  hot,  efpecially  when  they  hapjicn  ro 
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(Junoow  llf'kc  a.iy  hard  body,  and  arc  mack 

dfV       mulkcc  bill  be  Jilclurgcd  iiMo  water,  or  againft  any 
•— N'^^ — '  very  loft  body,  it  will  not  be  lenfibly  heated;  but  if  it 
hits  a  plate  of  iron  cr  any  other   body    which  it  can- 
not penetrate,  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow, 
and  the  difperfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a  Rate  little 
ftiort  of  ail'ial  fiilion.     Hence  our  author   concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame  but  by   per- 
culFion.     Another  objection  is,  that  the  vents  of  brafs 
g\ns  are  freqjcntly  enlarged  to  luch  a  degree  by  re- 
peatedly hri:i^  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  nlelcfs. 
But  this  proves  only   that  brafs  is  cafily  corroded  by 
liic  flame  of  the  gunpowder  ;  which  indeed  is  the  calc 
with  iron  alfo.     We  cannot  fnppofi:  that  in  cither  cafe 
;iny  real  folution  takes  place  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not  ;  for  when    the  vents  of 
Hrcarms  arc  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with- 
out enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  gold  is  much  more  eafily  melted  than 
iron.     As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore 
is  not  to  be  afcribed  lo  the  flame  but  to  perculFion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  fridion   of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  thcmfcWes  by  the 
violent  adion  of  the  flame  upon  the  infide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  adio:i  of  the  powder  mull  be 
not  only  fuflicient  to  llriin  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion   in  its  parts,  but  ibis  efFed  muft  be  extremely 
rapid;   and  ihe  effcd  will  be  much  augmented    if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  adion 
are  momentaneous;  for  in  this  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
ineial   that  are  violently   Areiched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  fwilt  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  abovementioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  any  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  is  very  nearly  the  fame  wheiher  it  be  fired 
with   a  bullet   or     without  ;     but    the  velocity    with 
which  the  generated  elal^ic  fluid  makes  its  efcapc,  is 
ir.uch  greater  when    the  rowder  is  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets;  the 
heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  in  the  for- 
nur  than  in  the  latter  cafe  as  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment.    "  But  to  make   this  matter  ftill  plainer, 
(fjys  our  author),  we  will  fuppofe  any  given  quantity  of 
powder  to  be  confined  in  a  I'pace  that  is  juft  capable 
vf  containing  it,  and  ihat  in  this  fituation  it  is  fet  on 
fire.     Let  us  fuppofe  this  fpace  to  be  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  or  any  other  folid 
body  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon 
the  charge  that  the  whole   effort  of  the   powder  Ihall 
not  be  able  to    remove  it  as  the   powder  goes  on  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  to  be  generated,  the 
prelFure  upon   the  infide  of  the  chamber  will  be  in- 
creafed,  till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the 
llrai;i  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greaielt  height,  and 
in  ihis  fiiuation  things   will   remain  ;  the   cohelion  or 
claflicity  of  [he  panicles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the 
prciTiirc  of  the  fluid. — Under  thefe  circumflances  very 
little  heat  would  be  generated;  for  the  continued  ef- 
fort of  the  claftic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
of  i!ie  jircllure  of  a  weigh: :  and  that  concuffion,  vibra- 
tion, and  fridion   among  the   particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  coliifion   of  claftic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  fcarcely  take  effed.    But  in- 
ftead  of  being  6rmly  fixed  in  its  place,  let  the  buUct 
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If  a      now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  difll-     r 
culty  and  by  flow  degrees.     In    this  cafe  the  claflic 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  andwill  exert  its'" 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  ;  but  as  ilic 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  prellure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,   the  fluid  will  expand  iiftlf  and  grow  weaker, 
the  particlesof  the  metal  wHI  gradually  return  to  ihcir 
former  lituations  ;  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me- 
tal reftorcs  itfelf  being  biiifinall,  the  vibration  that  re- 
mains in  the  metal  after  the  elallic  fluid  has  made  its 
efcapc  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  which 
is  generated  by  it.     But  if  inilcad  of  giving  way  with 
fomuch  difiiculiy,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,   fo  as  to 
aflord  but  little  relillance  to  the  elallic  fluid  in  making 
its  efcapc,  or   if  it  is  tired  without  any  bullet  a  tall  ; 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  expand  iilelf 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  its  adion  upon  the  gun 
will  ceafe  almofl  in  an  iiiltant ;  the  drained  metal  will 
rcllorc  itfelf  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  fliarp  vi- 
bration will  enfue,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated." 

This  reafoningof  Mr  Thomfon's,  however,  feems 
not  to  be  very  well   founded.     In  the  firft  place,  wc 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  htat   is  produced  by  the 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a  folid  body  a- 
mong  cachother.    On  the  contrary,  even  intlit  hoitcfl 
bodies  we  cannot  be  made  fenfible  of  vibraiion  exill- 
ing  among  their  particles,  while  certain  founds  will  caufe 
the  moll  (olid  fubflances  vibrate  perceptibly,  and  yet 
without  producing  any  heat. — From  this  as  well  as  in- 
numerable other  experiments,  it  is  probable,  that  heat 
confifts  in  the  emiflion  of  a  certain   fubtile  fluid  from 
the  heated  body,  which  is  every  moment  replaced  fronn 
the  atmofphere,  or  from  fonie  other  fourcc.     Hence 
the  more  air  that  has  accefs  to  any  burning  body,  the 
hotter  it  will  become,  and  ihe  more  will  any  other  that 
is  in  its  vicinity  be  heated.     This  is  evident  from  the 
contrivance  of  Argand's  lamp,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  admilFion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  flame.     The  cafe  is  the   fame 
with  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  when  a  bullet  is  put  in- 
to the  piece,  the  accefs  of  the  air  is  much  more  ef- 
fedually  prevented  than  when  only  a  fimple  wadding 
is  made  ufe  of.     In  confequence  of  this,  no  fooner  is 
the  powder  fired  without  a  bullet,  than  the  exiernal 
air  ruihes  down  the  bore,  mingles  with  the  flame,  and 
vehemently  augments  the  heat,  as  well  as   the  abfolute 
force  of  the  explofion.    It  is  true,  that  without  theex- 
ternal  air,  the  nitre  in  the  gunpowder    itfelf  produces 
as  much  air  as   to  inflame  it  very  violently ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  itcoud  not  be  inflamed  flill  more  by 
the  admiflion  of  more  air.  Belidcs,    when    the  ex- 
ternal air  i&  thus  admitted,  the  flame  itlelf  is  agitated 
by  its  admiflion,  and  driven  againfl   the  fides  of  the 
piece  with  i  force  fuperiot  to  what  it  has  by  the  mere 
cxpanfive  prefliire  ;  whence  the  heat  mufl  alfo  be  con- 
lidcrably  augmented,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat 
of  any  other  body  will    be  by  the  having  flame  blown 
againll  it  inflead  of  being  blown  away  from  it,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  burn  quietly  by  its  fide-     Thus,  without  any 
recourfe  to  an  unknown  and  conjedural  vibration  a- 
mong  the  particles  ofa  folid  metal,  wc  may  account 
for  the  augmented  head  ofa  piece  charged  only  with 
powder,  and  likcwifc  in  fome  mcafurc  for  the  prodi- 
4  gious 
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Cunpow-  gious  force  of  gnnpowder.anrumfulminanB,  andpulvis 
d«r-       fulminans,    when    fired  in    the  open  air,  compared 

"""^^        with  what  they  have  when  exploded  in  clofe  veffcls 

The  force  of  gunpowder  is  manifeftly  augmented  in 
clofc  veflcls,  as  has  been  already  faid,  by  being  ratnmed 
down  or  comprefled  together:  but  this  arifes  from 
another  caufc,  namely,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
flame  is  comprefled  into  the  fame  (pace  than  when  the 
powder  is  not  rammed;  aad  this  comprefllon  of  the 
flame  is  in  proportion  to  the  corapreflion  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  But  in  this  cafe  Ac  flame 
is  probably  lefs  powerful  than  in  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  indofed  in  a  fmall  fpace  may  probably 
make  up  for  the  quality.  Mr  Thomfon's  experiments 
on  the  increafed  force  of  gunpowder  by  comprcffion 
are  as  follow  : — Having  put  a  charge  of  ar8  grains 
of  powder,  inclofed  in  a  cartridge  oi  very  fine  paper, 
gently  into  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullets,  at  a  mean  of  four  cxperimenii,was  at  the  rate 
of  1335  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  but  in  a  medium  of  three 
experiments,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was 
rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  flrokcs  of  the  rararod,  the 
velocity  was  1329  feet  in  a  fecond.  '«  Now  (fays  he) 
the  total  force  or  prefTure  exerted  by  the  charge  upon 
the  bullet,  is  as  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  ;  and  1329' 
is  to  1225'  as  1,776  is  to  I  ;  or  nearly  as  6  is  to  j  1 
and  in  that  proimrtion  was  the  force  of  the  given 
charge  of  powder  increafed  by  beingrammed. — When, 
indead  of  ramming  the  powder,  or  preffing  it  gently 
tog«ther  in  the  bore,  it  is  put  into  a  fpace  larger  than 
it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  there- 
by very  fenfibly  Icifened,  as  Mr  Robi:is  and  others 
have  found  by  repeated  trials.  In  my  30th  experi- 
ment, the  charge,  confifting  of  no  more  than  i6j 
grains  of  powder,  was  made  to  occupy  3.2  inches  of 
the  bore,  inflead  of  1.45  inches,  which  fpace  it  jufl 
filled.  When  it  was  gently  puflied  into  its  place  with- 
out being  rammed,  the  confequence  was,  that  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet,  indead  of  being  iioo  feet  or  up- 
wards in  a  fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  914  feet, 
and  the  recoil  was  leiTencd  in  proportion. — Hence  we 
may  draw  this  praftica)  inference,  that  the  powder 
with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  fire-arm  is 
charged,  ought  always  to  be  prcfTed  together  in  the 
bore  ;  and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ve- 
locity of  tlie  bullet  will  be  flill  farther  increafed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  recoil  of  a  mufket  is  greater 
when  its  charge  is  rammed  than  when  it  is  not ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  (Ironger  proof  that  ramming  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  powder." 

To  recover  damag:d  Cua'poh'DER.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail  cloih,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  fliovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  lun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reflore  it  by  moiflening  it  with  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, urine,  or  brandy  :  then  ilicy  beat  it  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is  de- 
cayed, of  melted  falt-petre.  Afterwards,  thcfe  in- 
gredients arc  to  be  moillened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
noihin;r  can  be  difcerned  in  the  compofiiion,  which 
maybe  known  by  cutting  ilie  mafs  ;  and  then  tfcey 
granulate  it  as  afurcfatd.  In  cafe  the  powJer  be  in 
Vol.  VIII. 
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a  manner  quite  fpoilcd,  the  only  way  is  to  extraft  the      8m. 
falipctre  with  water   according    to  the  ulual  manner,  Smithcry. 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryllallizing  ;  ^'    '^—' 
and  then  with  frefh  fulphar  and  charcoal  to  make  it 
up  anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Bocrhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  be- 
caufc  the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
corrects  the  air  ;  and  ibat  the  fame  vaponr,  if  received 
in  a  fniall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infcfts. 

It  is  enacled  by  j  and  1 1  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Gee.  II. 
<r.  20.  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ;  the  barrels  being  clofc-jointed  ;  or 
in  cafes  and  bags  of  leather,  &c.  .^nd  pcrfons  keep- 
ing more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Welbniu- 
fter,  or  the  fuburbs,  &c.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  removed  ;  and  juftices  of  peace  may  iifuc  war- 
rants to  (earcli  for,  Icize,  and  remove  the  fame. 

CvN-Skol  Woutidi.     See  Sorcery. 

Cvs-Smitf),  a  maker  of  fmall  fire-arms,  as  muflceis, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

Cu\-Smithery,  the  bufinefs  of  a  gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  firearms  of  the  fmaller  fort,  as  mulkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  8fc. 

The  principal  part  of  thcfe  inflruments  is  the  bar- 
rel, which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties. 
I.  Lightncfs,  that  it  may  incommode  ihepcrionwho 
carries  it  as  little  as  poffible.  3,  Sufiicicnt  ftrengib 
and  other  properties  requifiie  to  prevent  its  borfling  by 
a  difcharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftrufled  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It  ought 
to  be  of  fufKcient  length  to  carry  the  fliot  to  as  {«rf  at  a 
diflanceasthc  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable 
of  doing. 

Themanufafture  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  (uch 
a  degree  ofperfedion  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  juilly  doubted  whether  any  far- 
ther improvement  in  the  requifitesj'jft  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  foftefl  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  bed  in 
Britain  are  formed  oi  (tubs  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horfe-fhoe  nails;  which  are  procured  by  the  gun- 
fmitlis  from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  fubfift. 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to 
London.  Thcfe  are  fold  at  about  to  s.  per  cwt.  and 
a8  pounds  are  requifiie  to  form  a  Angle  mufkct  barrel. 
The  method  of  manufafturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows  I  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
fituation,  and  the  dubs,  previoully  well  cleaned,  piled 
np  in  it  with  their  heads  outermod  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  light  with  iheni. 
The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron;  which  being  heated  to  a  white  hca:,  and  then 
drongly  hammered,  coalcfces  into  one  folid  lump. 
The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings repe.itcd  till  the  iron  is  rendered  very  tough 
and  clofc  in  the  grain  ;  wheit  it  is  drawn  out  into  pie- 
ces of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  and  an  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

Four  of  thcfe  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel; 
but  in  the  ordinary  wsy  a  fingle  bar   of  the  bell   foft 
iron  is  employed.     The  workmen  bc/:in  wit li  ham- 
mering out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  nikr  having  its 
G  g  length 
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On«-     length  anJ  breidih  proportioned  to  the  dimciifions  of 
rmithcrr.  the  intended  barrel.     JJy  repealed  be.itii-g  and  hani- 

"~-~ mctin.^  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  unipercd  iron  rod 

called ~i  truin.iril, ihK  diimetcr  of  wliicli  ii  conlidcrably 
(mailer  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
the  edges  of  ifie  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  hainincriii»  it  brifl.ly,  but 
wiiii  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a  nnm- 
lierof  Icmicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  barrels  of 
different  lizcs.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  lire,  the  workman  ftrikes  it  gently  agoinit  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  diredtiou.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  niore  per- 
fcolly  confolidated,  and  every  appearance  of  a  learn  in 
ihc  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then 
a^ain  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat- 
ter is  very  llrongly  hammered  upon  it  in  oneof  theie- 
riicircul.ir  hollows  of  iheanvil,  by  fniall  poniof.s  at  a 
time  ;  the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undcrjronc  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfeclly  continnonx  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a  lolid  pitcc.  To  etfcdt  this 
completely,  three  welding  heats  arc  nceil'iry  when  the 
very  beft  iion  istiade  ufe  nf,  and  a  greater  number  lor 
tlie  coarfcr  kinds.  The  French  workmen  imagine, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  (light  ho- 
rizontal flrokes  with  the  h.inuner,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate a  vibratory  motion  to  the  iron,  thole  particles  are 
throW'i  oti  which  arc  in  a  (late  of  lulion  and  cannot 
ealily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  :  but  eonlidcring 
the  great  number  of  eperaiious  already  dcfcribed  which 
the  metiil  has  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  this  to 
be  of  much  coufcquence. 

The  next  operaii<ni  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  follnwing  man- 
ner :  Two  b'ams  of  oak,  each  aoout  fix  inches  in  dia- 
nuier,  and  fix  or  fr.ven  feet  long,  are  placed  horizon- 
tally and  pjrallel  to  one  another  ;  having  each  of  tluir 
exirrmilies  r'ortifed  upon  a  flroiig  upright  piece  about 
three  feet  liij^h,  :!nd  tirnily  fixed.  Alpaceol  three  or 
four  inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  ;o  ilide  by  having  ai 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  runs  on  the 
infide  of  each  brsm  thninjrhout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  llidn'g  piece  a  flror.g  j)in  or  bolt  of  iron 
is  driven  or  fcrewtd  in  a  perpendicular  direftiou,  ha- 
ving at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  breech  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecnredin  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  fcrves  as  a  wedge,  and  a 
vertical  fcrcw  palTing  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole,  A  chain  is  fallencd  t<ta  flaple  in  one  fide  of  the 
flidinjj  piece  which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams  ;  and  pst^i'iS  "vtr  a  p  Uy  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, has  aweight  hookedon  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  is  fixed  above  this  puliy  and  bciw-een  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  upper  end  }>er(orated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iron  crank  (urnilhed  with  a  fquare  locket  j 
the  other  axis  being  fupportcd  by  the  wall,  or  hy  a 
flrongpofl,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  ofcafl  iron 
to  give  it  (orce.     The  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  a  line 

with  the  hole  in   the  bolt  already    mentioned The 

borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  locket  of  the  crank, 
hasits  other  end,  previoufly  well  oiled,  introduced  into 
ike  barrel,  whole  breech  part  is  made  faft  in  the   hole 
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of  the  bolt  :  the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the  pnlly, 
and  the  weight  hooked  on:  the  crar.k  being  then  lurn- 
edwiih  the  hand,  the  barrel  advancesasibc  borer  cuts 
its  way,  till  it  ha^  palfed  ihrongli  the  whole  length. — 
The  boring  bit  coiuills  of  an  iron  rod  fomcwhat  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  whith  fits  the  locket  ol  the 
crank  ;  ll;e  otiicr  is  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  [iece  of 
tempered  llccl  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  kngtli,  ha- 
ving its  furfacc  cut  after  the  n.anner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrcw,  with  five  or  fix  threads,  the  obliquity  of  which 
is  very  final!.  The  bieadih  ol  the  furro\AS  is  the  lame 
with  th^t  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fuflicitnt  to 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  liirougli  ihiiii 
ealily.  Thus  the  bit  gets  a  very  Itrong  hold  of  the 
ineial  ;  and  the  threads,  being  fnarp  at  the  ctigcs,feoop 
out  and  rcmo\c  all  the  inequalities  and  roughnefb  Ironi 
the  iiilide  of  the  barrel,  and  renoer  the  cavity  foiooth 
and  equal  throughout.  A  luiinbcr  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  lornu  r,  are  aiterwardsfucctflivcly  palT- 
ed  through  the  bariel  in  the  fame  way,  uniil  ihc  bore 
has  acquired  tlie  magnitude  intcndid.  By  this  oje- 
ration  liic  b.irrel  is  very  much  heaicil,  cipccially  the 
firfl  tiiiiC  tlie  borer  a.  palled  through  it,  by  v^  hich 
means  ii  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  in  feme 
incafure,  ihe  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloih  kept  con- 
llan:lyweti(il,  which  not  only  prciervcs  the  bairclirom 
an  exct  Is  1  f  heat,  but  lik<Wilc  p'-ele;  ves  the  leu  per  of 
the  bit  from  Icing  dellroytd.  The  borer  iiklf  niuft 
alio  be  withdrawn  from  tinie  to  time  ;  both  to  clean  it 
from  the  llidvings  of  the  metal  and  to  Oil  ii,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fuftjincd.  Lfery  tine  a  frcfh 
bit  hjs  been  palFcd  thro -gh  the  barrel,  the  latter  mult 
be  careluily  exaniiiicd,  to  lee  if  11  has  warped  ;  and 
iikewii'c  if  there  arc  any  (pots,  by  the  workmen  called 
blacks^ow  its  inlidt.  W  Jien  \\arped,  it  mi.ll  be  ftraight- 
cticd  on  the  anvil  ;  for  which  .1  few  flight  flrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufHeieni  ;  and  this  is  termed 
ft-tuiig  up  thi-  barrel.  \V  hen  black  Ipots  arc  j  crcrivcd 
the  coircfpondii  gpaiton  the  ouilidc  rrull  be  niarked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  flrokes  with  the  hammer, 
when  ihey  will  be  eomiiletelj  removed  by  p;:ii!ng  the 
borer  another  time  through  the  piece. 

The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  uimnfl  confe- 
quenee  to  the  perfet^linii  of  a  barrel  i  inluniuch  that 
the  greatelf  pollible  accuracy  it:  every  oilier  refpeft 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this  refpedt. 
The  method  ufed  by  gunfmiihs  to  afcertain  ihis  is  by 
a  cylindric:il  plug  of  tempered  flecl  highly  poliHied, 
abnit  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore  txr.tlly. 
This  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  an  iri'n  roo,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  of  ihc  barrel,  where  it  is  mo- 
ved backwards  and  forvv.'nis  ;  and  the  places  where  i: 
pafTcs  with  difiieulty  beii  g  marked,  the  boring  bit  is 
repeatedly  palled  until  it  noves  with  equal  tafcihrough 
every  part.  Any  perfon  who  wilhes  to  know  the 
merit  of  his  piece  in  this  relpeft,  mav  do  it  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  means  of  a  plug  ot  lead  call  on  a  rod 
ol  iron  ;  or  even  by  a  mnfket  ball  filed  exactly  to  the 
bore,  and  piiflied  through  the  barrel  by  a  ramrod  ;  ta- 
king care,  however,  not  to  wit  much  force  1<11  the  ball 
be  flatiened,  and  its  palTige  thus  rendered  diHicult. 

The  lalf  (lep  towards  the  perfedion  of  the  iiifide  of 
the  barrel  is  termed ^?/f  ^6/7/.;^;  by  which  is  meant  the 
fmooihing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  marks 
and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.     The  fine  borer  re- 
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Cun-       femblcs  the  othtr  in  its  general  conftruftion :   but  in- 
Jniithtry.    ftead  oftlic  piece  of  ftccl  tin  in  form  of  a  (crew  which 

""•' belongs  to  (iiar,  it  is  fiirnifhed  with  a   fqnarc  broach 

10  or  12  inches  long,  hi;jhly  polilhcd,  and  very  fliarp, 
by  which  means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmootbly.  It 
is  found  toaiifwer  the  piirpofebeft  when  only  two  of 
its  edges  are  allowed  10  work  ,  the  other  two  arc  cover- 
ed with  flips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional 
(lips  bcin;;  put  on  eaci)  time  that  the  inllrumcnt  is  pafl- 
ed  through,  tlie  barrel.  The  fine-borer  is  frequently 
palfcd  through  from  ihc  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  inlide 
prefents  a  pcrftftly  equjl  and  polilhcd  furfacc  ;  the 
barrel  being  likcwifc  examined  and  let  up,  if  requifilc, 
after  each  time.  It  is  ablolutcl/  ncccilary  that  this  in- 
ftruinent  flvnild  be  pcrtettly  true,  «nd  not  iu  the  Icaft 
cart  or  warped  in  the  tempering. 

Bcfides  ihc  operations  above    defcribtd,    another, 
caWtii  poli/Jjiitg,  is  ndi.illy  performed   in  gunbarrelj, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  lad  be  attended  with 
any  good  cfre<5l  or  n^  t.     It  is  performed  by  a  cylinder 
of  lead,   five  or  fix  inches  long,  call   upon   a  rod    of 
iron,  and  filed  cxadly  to  (he  bore.     The  l.ad   being 
then  covered  with  very  line  cnu-ry  and  oil,  is  wrought 
backwards  and  forwaids  through  the  whole  leu.  ih  of 
the  barrel  uiuil  tVc  inlide  h:ts  acquired  the  rcquiliie  de- 
grecof  polilh.     The  difadvaiiiages  of  this  operationarc 
that  it  is  fcarce  poliibie  to  ]u-rform   it  without  prtiling 
more  upon  one  pitt  than  another,  and  liius  producing 
fonie  degree  of  inequality  on  the  inlide,  which  is  of  the 
very  wurft  confcqucncc  to  lirc-arins.     The  polilli  thus 
given  is  likcwife  vry  p-rillBable;  lb  that  the  tiue-boring 
may  julUy  be  confidered  as  the  lalf  operation  iiccelTary 
for  the  inlide  of  s  barrel  ;  and  tf  is  then  proper  to  give 
the  external  fortn  and  proportions    by  means   of  a  file. 
For  this  purpofc,  fou'  faces  are  firft  formed  upon  it, 
then  eight,  then  16  ;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round, 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  reinfor- 
ted piirt,  which  isalways  left  of  an  oiftagonal  form.     It 
being  abfoluitly  necelDry    that  the    barrel   IhtJuId   be 
equally  thick  on  every  lide,  giinfiniths  employ,  for  ac- 
complifhing   this  purpofc,  a   particular    tool   named  a 
tompafs.     This  confiftsof  an  iron  rod  bent  in  fiich  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch 
diftant  from  one  another.  One  of  thefc  branches  is 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which 
it  is  furniflied:  the  other  defceuds  parallel  to  this  on 
the  onifide,  and  has  fevcral  fcrews  palling  through  it 
with  their  points  directed  to  the  barrel.      By  fcrcwing 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furfacisof  the  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  inllrumcnt  round  within  the  bore, 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,    and  how 
nnich  it  mull  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
perfeiflly  equal  throught  its  circumference.      It   may 
be  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel,  though  it  will   be  more  convenient  to  have    it 
only  half  as  much,  and  10  introduce  it  tirft  at  one  end 
and  then  at  the  other.     Inllcad  of  rounding  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  tilcand  compals,  however,  fome  people 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a  l.iihc  ;   which  is  no  doubt  more 
expeditious,  though  neithcrfo  certain   nor  exaCil.     A 
fpindle  as  long  as  a  gun  barrel  cannot  without  great 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  fpringingconfidtrably  uii- 
der  the  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  fuiootk  it  in  turn- 


ing  ;  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels       Cun- 
arc  more  Ircqiienily   warped  than   by  all    ihc  borings   Smitliry. 

they  undergo;  and  there  is  now  this  farther  inconcor.vc-  * ' 

niencc,  that  they  cannot  be  ftt  upas  formerly,  without 
danger  of  dellroying  ihcm  cniiieiy. 

The  barrels  being  thus  bored  and  formed  externally, 
it  ii  cufloniary  for  the  gunfmiihs  in  France  to  folder 
on  the  loops  and  aim  bcfoie  ilicy  breech  the  barrel. 
The  Englilh, however,  do  not  rcllrict  ihcnifclves  in  this 
jnanner:  for  as  foft  lolder  is  fuffiticnt  for  fa(ici;iiig  en 
thele,  they  never  iilc  aiiy  other;  ubilc  the  Krcr.ch, 
who  ufe  hard  folder,  mult  of  confiq.icnce  employ  a 
great  heat.  Thus  the  inlide  is  roughened  lomctime> 
fo  confiderably,  that  it  is  netcflary  u>  repeat  the  line  bo- 
ring :  which  could  not  be  done  wiihi.ui  injuring  the 
threads  of  the  fcrew  formed  tor  the  breech,  if  tjie 
barrel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  wiiiioiit  iolucring ua 
the  former. 

The  tirll  taol  employed  in  forming  the  breech-(cre<v 
isaplugof  icmpercd  fteel,  fomcwhai  conical,  with  the 
threads  of  a  male  fcrew  upon  its  liirtace,  and  by  the 
workmen  termed  ifci  cm  tuj>.  This  beir.g  introduced 
Into  the  barrel,  ai'.d  wuiked  from  left  10  rigui  and  back 
agai  ,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  four  firll  threads  of 
the  fcrew,  aiioiher  lets  conical  tap  is  iiitroduccd  j  and 
when  this  has  carried  the  impreffio.T  of  the  fcrew  as  far 
as  it  is  inteniled  to  go,  a  tliird  one,  ucaily  cylindrical, 
is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
breech  intenaed  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the 
barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  hjs  its  fcrew  formed  by  means 
of  a  fcrew-(  lateof  terapered-lleel,  with  fcveral  female 
fcrews,  corrcfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are 
a  fijfhcient  length  for  a  plug!  thry  ought  to  be  neat 
and  lli.irp,  fo  as  completely  to  lill  the  turns  made  in  tlie 
b  rrcl  by  the  tap.  The  brccch-plug  is  then  10  bt  cafe- 
hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  convened  into  licel,  by 
covering  it  with  Ihavings  ol  horn,  or  the  p.iringsof  the 
hoofs  of  horl'S,  and  keeping  it  for  lome  time  red  hot; 
alter  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water. 

The  only  thing  now  requilitc  for  conipleiiiig  ilic 
barrels  is  to  yivc  them  a  proper  colour  j  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  which  their  ouUidc  ii  firll  to  be  neatly  pidiflicil 
with  oilaudemery.  This  being  dune,  it  was  t'oiraerly 
the  cuflom  to  give  fuch  a  degre  e  i.f  heat  as  Mould  niakc 
them  blue  throughout;  but  as  this  cannot  be  cffee'led 
without  a  partial  calcination  of  the  furfacc,  which  of 
confequence  affcds  the  inlide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  lias 
been  for  fome  time  difufcd,  and  a  brown  one  fubfiitu- 
led  in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  arc 
firll  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
with  water  ;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  complete 
coat  of  ruli  is  formed  upon  them  :  a  little  oil  is  ilien 
applied;  and  the  furfacc  being  rubbed  .Iry,  is  poliUicd 
by  means  of  a  hard  brulh  and  bets-wax. 

Thus  il'.e  common  mufket-barrcls  for  tlie  purpofts 
efpeciuUy  of  Iportmar.lhip  are  made  ;  but  there  are  fome 
other  methods  of  manufafturt,  by  which  the  barrels  are 
made  to  diii(:r  in  fome  rcfpciits  from  lliolc  jull  dcicri- 
bed,  and  are  thought  to  be  conlidetally  in  proved. 
One  kind  <if  thcic  are  called  t-xijled  WirtA^;  and  by  ihc 
EnLlilb  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plaits  made 
o(  jiuei  formerly  defcribed.  Four  of  thefc,  if  the  li/e 
already  mentioned,  arc  lequiliieio  make  one  baricl. 
One  of  thcji  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inches  is 
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0«n-       turncJ  like  a  cork-fcrcw  by  means  of  tlic  hammer  and 
Smithcry    anvil  ;  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  liicceflively  in 

" ■  jhe  lame  manner  uniil  (lie  whole  is  turned  iiiio  a  fpiral, 

forming  a  tube  the  diameter  ofwhich  corrcfponds  with 
ihc  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  are  generally 
fullicicnt  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  /.  e. 
from  33  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
bretch  or  llroiigcft  part,  called  the  reinforad part,  are 
tonliderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  torm  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  asan  handle  ; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat- 
ing  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright 
white  heat,  and  flriking  the  end  of  it  feveral  limes  a- 
gainft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  diredlion  with  confide- 
rable  llrength,  which  is  aWei  jtn/.phig  the  barrel;  and 
the  hcais  given  for  this  purpofe  are  aWeiijumfhig  heats. 
The  next  ftep  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  ca- 
vity, and  (o  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  or- 
der to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raifed  by  the  jumping 
at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  as 
one  piece  is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  ano- 
ther is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel  is  cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufc.  The 
welding  is  repeated  three  times  at  leaA,  and  is  per- 
formed exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for  plain 
barrels  ;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  befiniflied  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twifted  barrels  is  very 
different  from  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  moreex- 
ceptionable.     Itconfifls  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  ftrong  red  heat  ;  one  end  is  then 
fcrcwcd  into  a  vice,  and  a  fquare  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  like  an  augrc  is  introduced  into  the  other.     By 
jiieank  of  ihefc  the    fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are 
twifled  into  a  fpiral  dircftion,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
iift  the  effort  of  the  infianaed  powder  better  than  the 
other.     To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  mud  be   obfcrved,  that  when  once  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  the   barrel  have  been  twifled,  the  fubfequent 
heats  ought  not  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the  metal 
will  regain  its  fo  mcr  flaie,  and  the  barrel  be  no  better 
for  the  twilling  than  before.     To  twifl  a  ban  el  in  this 
manner,  alio,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  forge  it  at  leall  half 
a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  a  fuflicient 
length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give  a  fufficient 
purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twilling  inftrunient  ;  and  thefe 
portions  nnift  afterwards  be  cat  off  before  the  barrel  is 
bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twifled, 
and  cut  otf  when  the  operation  is  over.     Thefe  pieces 
may  alfo  be  made  llronger  than  ufual  to  rcfift  the  force 
of  the  vice  and  twilling  inllrument  ;   and  in  order  to 
give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of  the  muzzle 
may  be  made  of  a  fquire  form.  The  Englifli  workmen 
jre  unanimoully  of  opinion  that  this  method  oftwift- 
ing  is  really   injurious  to  the  barrel,  by  draining   the 
fibres  of  the  metal.     At  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious 
methods  followed  by  the  French  an  ills,  the  greaiteft 
part  of  their  barrels,  faid  to  be  twifled,  are  not  fo  in 
reality  ;  there  being  at  leafl  iix  or  feven  inches  at  the 
muzzle,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  wiiich  are 
not  atTedled  by  the  operation. 
The  French  riiicn  barrels  have  a  great  refcmblance 


to  the  Englifli  twifted  ones  ;  but  the  procefs  forma-  Gun- 
king  theiu  is  much  more  operofc,  though  it  feems  not  Smitlicn 
to  poflcfs  any  real  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the  '"■~^' 
Englilh  artirts.  A  plate  of  iron,  about  the  iwelfili 
part  of  an  inch  in  ihickncfs,  is  turned  round  a  man- 
dril, and  welded  its  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  plain  barrel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is 
called  the  lining,  a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  bevelled  oft  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of 
fucceflive  heats  rolled  in  a  fpiral  diredion  ;  after  which 
it  is  termed  the  ribbon,  and  mull  have  a  thicknefs  cor- 
refponding  with  that  part  of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to 
form.  As  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  10  form  a 
ribbon  of  fuflicient  length  for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is 
made  in  feveral  pieces  ;  and  when  one  piece  is  rolled 
on,  another  is  welded  to  its  end,  and  the  operation 
continued  until  the  lining  be  entirely  covered.  The 
edges  are  fo  much  bevelled,  that  the  one  folds  over  the 
other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  (he  ribbon  is 
all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  nmflbc  heated  by  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  lining  by  being  welded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  twilled  barrel  ;  tliough,from  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  conflrudlion  of  thefe  barrels,  it  is 
plaiiuhat  the  operation  oi jumping  cannot  be  admitted 
in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  bored  in  fuch  x 
manner  that  almoll  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut  out, 
and  fcarcc  any  thing  left  but  the  ribbon  with  which 
the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fupcrioriiy  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occafion  to  a  third  fort  named 
•wired  barrels.  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Barrois ;  whofe  method  was 
as  follows:  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  drelTcd  as 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofc  as  poffible,  and  in  a  fpiral  di- 
rci-lion,  a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quil,  the  firfl  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldered  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  compofition  which  he 
kept  a  fecrct.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmooth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  inuch  as  to  weaken  it  ;  a  fecond 
layer  of  wire  was  applied  over  the  firfl,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ;  and  this  being 
fmoothed  and  brightened  like  the  firft,  a  third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrels  made  aftcrthis  nianmer are  fuppofed  to- 
be  much  fupcrior  to  others,  though  the  fuppofitioa 
fccmsnot  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  vvir* 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  gun- 
barrels;  and  the  folder  uftd  by  M.  Barrois  in  a  quan- 
tity nearly  equal  to  the  wire  iifclf,  muft  be  accounted 
a  dcfett  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ;  for  no  metal  has  yet 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for  the  purpofcs  of  gua- 
fmiths  :  fo  that  by  ihc  u!c  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  arc 
not  to  fuppofe  ihe  wire  abfolutcly  free  from  flaws  ; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  iolder  cannot  fill 
coinplctely.  Bclides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
pcrformtd  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a  barrel  that  had  been 
previoully  bored  and  drelTcd  witliin,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubjeflcd  in  foldcring,  if 
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Oun-  rough  that  it  was  ncctflary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards, 
imithcrjr.  Theonly  advantage  ihcrefore  which  thefc  barrels  were 
•x"  found  to  poflefs  was  their  beautiful  appearance  ;  which 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  circumftances  juft 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  at 
which  they  were  fold  ;  a  finglc  barrel  being  lold  at  5I. 
and  a  double  one  at  twice  that  fum ;  whence  the  fale  of 
them  never  anfwercd  the  expcdation  of  the  invent- 
or, and  after  bis  death  nobody  thought  of  making 
them. 

The  Spanifli  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eftimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofc  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfeftly  forged 
and  bored.  Thofe  made  at  Madrid  arc  the  beft,  and 
even  of  thcfe  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greatell  eftinution.  The  mo/l  cele- 
brated SpanifliguufmithswercNichoIasBiz,  wholived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  century,  and  died  in 
1734  ;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  ihe  for- 
mer part  of  his  life  are  held  in  the  greatcft  eftimation. 
Thofc  of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan  Belan  and  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, are  no  lefs  valued  ;  ail  of  their  barrels  felling 
in  France  at  1000  livres,  or  45I.  15s.  fterling.  The 
fuccclTors  of  thtic  great  artilts  were  Diego  Kfquibal, 
Alonzo  Martinez,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vacra, 
Luis  Santos,  J  lan  Santos,  Francifco  Garcia,  Francifco 
Targarone,  Jnfiph  Cauo,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  moft 
celebrated  now  in  life  arc  Francifco  Loper,  Salvador 
Cenarro,  Mij;uel  Zcguarra.  Ifidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de 
Soto.  The  ;hrec  firrt  are  gunfuiiths  to  the  king  ;  and 
the  barrels  made  by  all  of  ihem  fell  for  13I.  fterling. 
Almofl  all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofcd  of  the  old 
Ihoes  of  horfes  and  mules,  which  are  collected  for  the 
purpofc.  They  arc  manufacflured  firft  by  welding 
longitudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in  four 
or  fivepieccs  like  the  Englifli  barrels  made  from  ftubs, 
as  alresdy  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other 
operations  for  making  gun  barrels,  an  immenfe  waftc 
of  the  iron  takes  place  ;  but  ihat  of  the  Spanilh  iron 
is  by  far  the  greatell,  a  niafs  of  40  or  45  pounds  be- 
ing required  to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough 
from  the  forge  weighs  only  fix  or  feven  pounds  ;  fo 
that  i'rom  30  to  38  pounds  are  loft  in  the  hammerings. 
It  may  I'trhaps,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron 
be  really  purified  by  tiiis  wafte  ;  for  it  is  certain,  ihat 
by  long  continued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  ren- 
dered totally  ufelefs  and  deftroyed  ;  neither  can  we  be 
alTured  that  the  other  advantages  pretended  to  rcfult 
from  their  method  of  nianufachire  arc  ofanyconfe- 
quence.  The  Spanifh  artifts  likewife  value thcmfrlves 
on  giving  the  infide  of  their  barrels  a  very  high  poliflj  -, 
but  the  advantage  of  this,  as  has  already  been  obler- 
vcd,  is  extremely  dubious.  The  only  thing  requifitc 
in  a  gun-barrel  is  that  it  do  not  lead  ;  that  is,  that  the 
mark  of  the  bullet  be  not  perceived  on  the  inlide  after 
it  has  been  difchargcd,  by  fonie  of  the  lead  rubbed  ort 
IS  it  pall'cs  through.  In  the  opinion  of  very  good 
judges,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  take  a  barrel  imniedi- 
aiely  after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  fine- 
boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  polifh  ;  and  in  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  M.  dcMarollcs,  an  author  of  great 
reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  barrel  rough 
from  the  borer  throw  a  charge  of  (hot  deeper  into  a 
^uirc  of  paper  than  one  which  was  highly  poliflicJ 


within,  though  the  length,  bore,  and  charge  were 
the  fame  in  loth. 

As  the  Spanifti  iron  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent, it  has  not  been  unrealonably  luppofcd  that  the 
fupcriurity  of  the  barrels  manufadlured  in  that  king- 
dom is  owing  more  to  the  goodnels  of  the  materials 
than  to  the  fliill  of  the  workmen.  It  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  however,  that  inftead  of  making  the  plates  over- 
lap a  little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one 
of  them  a  complete  turn;  (o  that  every  Spanifli  bar- 
rel may  be  faid  to  be  double  ihroughom  its  whole 
length.  The  different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alfo 
forged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
difpofed  in  a  fpiral  manner  ;  whence  it  has  the  fanio 
cftea  with  a  ribbon  or  twiftcd  barrel.  The  outfidc  is 
finiflied  by  turning  them  in  a  lathe  ;  whence  probably 
they  arc  always  Icfs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French 
and  Englifh  pieces.  The  great  value  put  upon  them 
is  alfo  thought  to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  twanv 
real  good  qualities  they  polTels.  Formerly  they  were 
made  from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long;  their 
bore  being  fuch  as  to  admit  a  bullet  from  22  10  24  in 
the  pound  j  and  their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds 
and  an  half.  The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths 
of  the  length  ;  and  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  breech 
is  placed  a  fight,  fuch  as  is  ulually  put  upon  rifle-bar- 
rels or  thole  intended  only  fur  ball.  Accoroing  to- 
Efpinas,  arqucbuls-bearer  to  Philip  IV.  the  weight 
of  a  Spanifli  barrel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  an 
half  when  their  length  is  42  inches;  but  both  weight 
and  length  are  now  much  reduced,  they  feldoni  ex- 
ceeding the  dimenlion  already  mentioned.  Next  to 
the  barrels  made  at  Madrid,  the  moft  cfteemed  are 
thofe  of  Biftindui  and  St  Olabe  at  Placcntia  in  Bifcay ; 
and  of  Jeun  and  Clement  P^dwefteva,  Eudal  Pous, 
and  Martin  Marechal,  at  Bjrcelona  ;  the  ufual  price 
of  them  being  about  3I.  los.  fterling. 

Having  now  dcfcribed  the  method  of  forging  bar- 
rels, we  lliall  next  proceed  to  give  an  acoount  of  thofe 
iniperfeftions  to  which  they  are  fomeiimes  liable,  and 
which  render  them  apt  to  biirfl  or  recoil  with  violence. 
The  principal  of  ihefe  are  the  think,  crack,  and  fiaii. 
The  fird  is  a  fmall  rent  in  the  dircftion  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel ;  the  fecond  acrofs  it  ;  and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  fcale  or  fmall  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by 
a  narrow  bafe  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head 
of  a  nail  from  its  Ihank,  and  when  fcparated  leaves  a 
pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chiiik  or  Haw  are  of 
much  worfc  eonfcquence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms, 
the  force  of  the  posvder  being  exerted  more  upo:i  the 
circumference  than  the  lenjjth  of  the  barrel.  The 
flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter 
fcarce  ever  occurring  but  in  plain  barrels  forrae<i  out  of 
a  liiigle  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is 
deficient  in  quality.  "When  flaws  happen  on  the  out- 
fide,  they  are  of  no  great  eonfcquence  ;  but  in  the  in- 
fide ihey  aj-capcto  lodge  moiflure  and  foulnefs  which 
corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  conti- 
nually till  the  piece  burfts.  This  accident,  however, 
may  arife  from  many  other  caufes  belides  the  dcfefl  of 
the  barrel  itfclf.  The  heft  pieces  will  burft  when  the 
ball  isnot  fufficiently  rammed  home,  fo  that  a  fpnce  is 
left  between  it  and  the  powder.  A  very  fmall  wind- 
age or  palfage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
lidcs  of  the  barrel  and  ball  w  ill  be  fuflicient  to  prevent 
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r.un-  the  acciJeiit  ;  but  if  ihc  bill  has  been  forcibly  duvcu 
Smithcry.  down  with  ill  iron  ra.iiroJ,  fo  as  lo  fill  up  ilic  cavuy 
' ^ '  of  ihe  barrel  very  exactly,  the  piece  will  aliiioll  cer- 
tainly burn,  If  o.-ily  a  vriy  finall  fpacc  be  left  between 
it  and  the  powder;  add  the  greater  the  (pace  is,  llic 
more  certainly  doci  ihc  cvtni  take  place.  Of  this 
Mr  Robmi  gives  a  remarkable  iiiflancc,  accuiiiiiiiig  at 
the  (ainc  tiiue  for  the  pliciiunienou.  "  A  moderate 
charfjc  of  powder  (fays  he),  wiieii  it  has  expanded  it- 
felf  through  the  vacant  (pace  and  rcaclicb  the  ball,  will, 
by  the  velocity  cacii  pan  haa  acquired,  accumulate 
iifcif  behind  the  bail,  and  wili  thereby  be  conjtnfid 
prodi^iouily  :  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  ol  an  extra- 
ordinary llrenjjili  in  that  part,  it  mult  infalibly  bu.il. 
TJic  truth  of  this  1  have  experienced  in  a  very  good 
Tower  nmlket  forged  of  very  tough  iron:  for  char- 
ging it  witli  12  penny  weight  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  loofcly  i6  inches  ironi  the  breceh  j  on  the 
iiriu;j  of  it  the  part  of  tbe  barrel  juft  behind  the 
bullet  was  fwellcd  out  10  double  its  uianuter  like  a 
blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  in 
length  wxrc  buril  out  of  it."  A  piece  will  frequently 
bant  from  having  its  nionih  ftop|ied  up  with  earth  or 
thowi  which  accident  fomctinits  happens  lo  fporifmeu 
in  leaping  a  ditch  in  \\  hich  they  have  alhllcd  theni- 
fclves  with  their  fowling-pieci,  pmiing  the  mouth  of 
it  to  the  ground  ;  and  when  this  dots  not  happen,  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  Itoppage  being 
extremely  llight.  For  the  fame  realon  a  nmlket  will 
certainly  burlt  if  it  be  firc.l  wiih  the  muzzle  imnierfed 
only  a  vciy  little  way  in  water.  It  will  alf)  Inirft 
from  an  ovcrch:irgei  but  when  Inch  an  accident  hap- 
pens in  other  cirrumftancts,  it  is  moll  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a  dclci.1  in  .he  workinanlliip,  or  in  the 
iron  iifclT.  Thefe  dctcfts  arc  principally  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  welding,  a  deep  liaw  having  taken  place, 
or  an  inequality  in  the  bore  ;  which  lall  is  tlic  moft 
common  of  any,  tfpccially  in  the  low-priced  barrels. 
The  reafon  of  a  barrel's  burfting  fioin  an  inequality  in 
the  bore  is,  that  the  claftic  fluid,  fct  loole  by  the  in- 
flammalion  of  the  powder,  and  endeavwuring  to  expand 
itfelf  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the  ftrongcr 
puns,  adts  with  addiiiuiial  (orce  againft  t  e  weaker 
ones,  a'ld  frc(iucnily  bnrlls  throuijh  them,  which  it 
would  not  have  done  had  the  fides  been  cqual'y  thick 
and  ftrong  ihroughout.  Wiih  regard  lodcfefts  ariling 
from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  iinpolPible  to  hy 
any  thing  certain.  As  the  choice  of  the  materials  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  gunfnuth,  the  only  way  to  be  af- 
furcd  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  nutol  is  to  pur- 
cnafe  it  from  an  ariift  of  known  repuiaiion,  and  to 
give  a  confidcrablc  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  objtft  of  import- 
ance only  when  it  is  very  great;  for  tveiy  piece  re- 
coils in  fomc  degree  when  it  is  difcharged,  the  inoll 
frequent  caufe  o(  an  cxcclTive  recoil  is  an  inequaliiy 
in  the  bore  of  ibc  barrel;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occa- 
(ioned  even  when  (he  inequaliry  is  too  fmall  to  be  per- 
ceived by  ihc  eye.  The  explanaiion  of  this  upon  me- 
chanical prinicplcs  indeed  is  not  very  cafy  ;  tor  as  it  is 
there  an  invariable  law,  that  action  and  readion  arc 
equal  to  one  another,  we  flionld  be  apt  to  fuppofc  that 
every  rime  a  piece  is  difcharged  it  ihould  recoil  with 
the  whole  difference  between  the  velociiy  of  the  bullet 
iind  that  of  the  inflamed  posVder.     But  were  this  the 


cafe,  no  man  could  fire  a  mufltct  wlihont  being  dc. 
llroyed;  for  ihe  bullet  flics  out  only  wiih  a  vtlotiiy 
of  1 700  feet  ia  a  fecond,  or  not  niuch  ir.ore,  while 
tliat  ot  the  powder,  ai,  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is 
not  Icfs  than  7000  teet  in  the  (aiiie  ipace.  Bui  was 
the  recoil  to  be  made  wiih  the  diHtrence  of  thtic  ve- 
locities, or  with  one  hall  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man 
could  bear  it.  The  lame  thing  therefore  mult  t^kc 
place  in  the  recoil  of  a  niulket  which  Dr  Priefilcy 
obfcrvcd  in  his  experiinenis  on  liie  explolion  of  inHani- 
niable  and  dcphlogillicatcd  air,  viz,  thai  the  force  is 
exerted  much  more  upon  ihc  part  fanhcft  Irom  that 
where  the  intiammaiion  begiiu  ihan  upon  that  next  10 
it.  At  any  rate,  houcvtr,  the  lirciigih  of  ilic  recoil 
will  always  be  lound  proporiioiiable  lu  ihe  weight  of 
the  piece  ;  that  is,  the  lighter  ihe  piece  is,  ihe  greater 
the  recoil,  and  v:ee  virja.  The  recoil  n;ay  be  increa- 
led  by  ajiy  thing  which  retards  the  paifage  of  the  (hoi  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  augmenird  by  the  fouhicfs  of  ihe  bar- 
rel by  repeated  firing.  M.  dc  Marolles  informs  us  al- 
fo, that  a  piece  will  recoil,  if,  from  the  brcech-phig 
being  made  ton  Ikon,  fome  turns  of  the  fcrtw  remain 
empty  ;  as  in  ihtfe  a  pan  of  the  powder  is  lodged  \\  hicli 
forms  an  obflaclc  to  the  explolion  ;  though  in  what 
manner  this  exp'.olion  takes  place  is  not  very  apparent, 
at,  though  the  powder  lodged  there  might  contribute 
link  or  nothing  10  ihe  force  of  the  explolion,  it  can 
fcaice  be  lliown  to  Hand  in  the  w  ay  of  it.  The  fame 
author  likewile  inlorms  us  that  a  bir:ci  inoniitcd  upon 
a  very  (Iraight  flock  will  recoil  more  ihaii  one  ihat  is 
conlidcrably  bent.  SoiiKtunts  alio  a  fowling-piece  will 
rec  1  from  the  (ponfinan  applying  it  improperly  10  his 
(houlder  ;  though  this  laft  circuinltance  ferios  likewifc 
inexplicable.  It  is  moll  probable  therefore  that  the 
fuppolcd  greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  talc, 
arifes  only  from  the  ufual  recoil  being  more  fenlibly 
fell  inor.e  poluion  ihaii  anoihcr. 

The  caiifc  to  wliich  too  great  a  recoil  in  mufkcts 
has  been  nfually  attributed,  is  ihe  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  fomc  diftance  from  the  breech  )'lug  ;  fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
fore-part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe.  To  avoid  this,  lon;e 
'artifls  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  brecchplug,  as 
deep  as  the  fecond  or  ihird  turn  of  the  (crew  ;  ihe 
touch-hole  opening  inio  ihis  channel,  and  ihus  firing 
the  powder  at  its  very  lowefl  part,  li  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  number  of  experiments  made  up(m  this 
fnbjecl  by  M.  Ic  Clcrc  gunlmiih  10  the  king  of  Krancc, 
that  it  made  very  liillc  difference  wiih  regard  to  the 
recoil,  whether  ihc  louch-hole  was  cloic  to  ihe  l-recch 
or  an  inch  diitant  from  it.  The  only  circuuiftancc  to 
be  aiiendcd  to  with  refpcdt  lo  iis  (iuiaiioji  thcaeforc 
is,  that  it  be  n«t  quiie  clofe  to  ilie  breech ■  plug  ;  as  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  Jound  10  be  more  apt  to  be  choaked 
up  than  when  placed  about  a  quarier  of  an  inch 
from  it. 

The  only  other  circutnflance  now  10  be  determined 
wiih  regard  to  mufkei-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppoled  ihat  ihe  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  ihe  diflancc  10  which 
they  carried  ilic  (hot,  and  ihat  wiihcut  any  liniitalion. 
This  opinion  continued  10  prevail  liil  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  w?s  firlf  propofed  as  a  doubt  whe- 
ther long  barrels  carried  farther  than  fliori  ones.  With 
regard  ta  cannon,  indeed,  it  had  long  before  this  lime 
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■vn-  been  known  that  they  might  be  msde  too  long  ;  and 
thery.  Balduzar  KilUr,  a  celebrated  cannuii-foundcr  in  the 
■'^'~~'  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  10  account  for  ii.  When 
alkcd  by  Monf.  Suriry  dc  St  Remy,  why  tiie  cnlvcriii 
of  Nancy,  which  is  22  feet  long,  did  net  carry  a  ball 
equally  far  with  a  lliorter  jiitcc  ?  he  replied,  that  '  the 
powder,  when  inflamed,  ought  to  q-ii  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
force  upon  tiie  bullet  :  by  a  longer  Hay,  part  of  the 
force  is  loft  ;  and  the  fame  caule  may  produce  an  ine- 
quality in  tlie  (hots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet, 
loas  to  deflroy  its  reftilintai  courfe,  and  throw  it  10 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark."  Mr  Robins,  who  on 
this  as  well  as  every  other  queftion  in  gunnery  has  al- 
moft  cxhauftcJ  the  fubjtdt,  informs  us,  that  "  if  a 
nuirtcct-barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  half  its  \vfigi:t  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  flwrtened  one  half 
and  fired  with  the  fjme  charge,  the  vtlociiy  of  the 
bullet  in  this  fliortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-lixth 
Icfs  than  what  it  wjs  when  the  barrel-was  entire  ;  and 
if  inrtead  of  iliortening  the  b.:rrel,  it  he  increaftd  to 
twice  i:s  ufual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  tiic  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug- 
mented more  than  one-eight  part.  And  the  grcaicr 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diauic- 
icrof  the  bullet,  and  the  fmalltr  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der, the  more  incontlderablc  will  theft  alterations  of 
velocity  be."  From  ;hefe  conlideratiotis  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  arc  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  diladvantages  .irifing  from  the 
wciglit  and  incumbrance  of  iifing  them;  and  from  a 
multitude  of  cxpcrinien  is  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  pleafes,  without  any 
fcnfiblc  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The 
mod  approved  lengths  are  from  32  to  ;S  inches. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  feme  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunlmith 
is  ab!c  to  make  a  piece,  loaded  v\  ith  fiiiall  fhoi,  throw 
ih-  contents  fo  clnfe  together  that  even  at  the  diftaucc 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  wliolc  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  fnch  expctimcnts  ishavc 
been  made  in  this  (uhjed,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  ciofciicls  or  widciitls  with  whicha  piece  tlirowsits 
fhot  is  liab'c  to  innumerable  variations  from  caiifes 
whicli  no  (kill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poflibly  reach.  So 
variable  are  thefe  caufes,  that  there  is  nopolfibility  of 
making  the  fame  piece  throw  its  fliot  equally  clofe 
twice  fuccefli'.ely.  In  general,  however,  the  clofcr 
the  wadding  is,  the  betier  difpofed  the  fhot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  fmail  conipafs.  The  c!ofenefs  of 
the  fliot  therefore  would  fccm  to  defend  in  a  great 
meafurc  on  preventing  the  Hanie  of  the  pov.'der  (rom 
infinuating  ill.lf  among  its  particles;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  faid  to  be  praelifed  with  fucccis  by 
thofc  who  Ihoot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  ftnall  Ihot; 
viz.  to  put  in  the  (hot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  lime, 
ramuiing  down  a  little  tow  or  ihin  paper  over  each  ; 
foasto  fill  the  interfticcs  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  flame  from  getting  in  aniongfl  the  grains  and 
fcaitering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  (I'ot,  3  curious 
circuniftance  foniciimes  occurs,  viz.  that  the  grains, 
indead  of  being  equally  dillribuicd  over  the  (pace  they 
ftrike,  are  tlirown  in  clulhrs  of  10,  12,  15,  or  more; 
whilll  fevcral  confidcrablc  fpaces  arc  left  without  a 
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grain  in  them.     Sometimes  one-third  or  one   half  «f      Gui- 
the  charge  will  be  collefted  into  a  cluflcr  of  this  kind;  Smithery. 

nay,  fumetimes,  though  mocb  more  rarely,  the  whole  ^~~' 

charge  wil!  be  collefled  into  one  nufs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a  board  rear  an  inch  thick  at  the  dillance  of  40  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  arc  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  cludering  than  large  ones;  and  M.  dc  Marollei 
informs  us,  thuc  this  is  efpecially  ihc  cafe  when  the 
barrels  arc  new,  and  likewifc  when  ihey  are  frcfti- 
walhed:  though  he  acknowledges  that  11  did  not  al- 
ways  happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after 
they  were  waflied.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
clolencfs  of  the  (hoi  depends  on  fomc  circumftance  re- 
lative to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mcchatufjtn  of 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together;  in  which  cafe  the  thickntfs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  lomcwhat  lefs  than  in  linglc-barrelleJ 
pieces.  After  being  properly  drcffed  each  of  them  is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  are  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  dofely  together.  The  cor- 
rcfponding  notches  arc  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
breech  of  e?ch  barrel;  and  into  ihcfc  are  fitted  two 
imall  pieces  of  iron  to  kold  them  more  ftrongly  to- 
gether. Being  then  united  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a  triai-gular  p'cce  of  iron  called  the  rii  isfaften- 
cd  on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upptr  lide  ;  which  fcrvcs  to  hold  them  more  Arongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  polilhed  and  co- 
loured in  the  manner  deicribcd  for  fiiigle  barrels.  Great 
care  Ihould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  ibis 
manner  Ihould  be  quite  equal  in  ftrcngih  to  one  an- 
other, ami  that  both  Ihould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  an 
ccjiiai  ihickncis  throughout.  If  any  inequality  takes 
piace  in  the  ftrcngth  ol  the  barrels,  the  weaktr  will  be 
warped  by  the  action  o(  the  ftronger,  and  the  warping 
from  this  caufe  has  fometinies  been  fo  coril.dcrable  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelels.  To  bring  every 
pan  ot  the  circumterence  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ilrei.gih  as  n<  iriy  ai  polfiblc,  l<>  that  no  part  maybe 
f^rtiined  \>y  the  txplolion,  that  fide  wiierc  they  touch 
each  other  mull  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  jiartition 
between  ihc  two  calibers  may  be  v.v  ihickerihan  ei- 
ther barrel  was  at  the  lame  place  bcforeit  was  filed  10 
join  in  tltis  manner.  Formerly  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying oici  the  other, 
each  barrel  having  a  fcpuraic  p.-n,  han.aicr,  ind  ham- 
mcr-fpriiig,  b  11  only  ore  cock  for  tioth.  The  barrels 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  rou'td  at  ihe  place  whtic 
the  breeches  joii^ed  v.ich  the  flock  ,  fo  ihai  as  foon  as 
one  was  hred  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  its 
place  by  pnlfi^ig  a  Ipring  moved  by  the  gusrd  with 
the  right  hand,  while  with  the  kit  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis;  aiid  as  fon  as  the 
charged-barrti  was  thus  brought  into  its  proper  litua- 
lion,  the  fpring  dclccnded  into  a  notch  and  kept  it 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  compli- 
cated and  embarrafled,  though  upon  the  fame  plaii 
thice  and  four  barrels  were  fumttimcs  mounted  npon 
one  llotk;  but  ihefe  pieces  were  intolerably  heavy, 
and  have  no  real  ftipcriority  over  the  double-barreUcvI 
pieces  v\bich  Jo  not  turn  round,  and  which  of  confe- 
queiice  are  now  only  made  u(e  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance  10  have  them  made  at  firft  Ss  near  as  rolfi- 
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Gunttr.    We  to  tlie  weight  intended  when  they  are  finillKd,  (o 

> . '  that  very  little  be  taken  away  by  the  boring  and  filing  : 

for  as  the  outer  fiirface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  ihe  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  moll  compart  and  pure,  we  llioiild 
be  carelul  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  polfible  ;  and  the 
fame  holds,  though  in  a  Icfs  degree,  with  the  infidc, 
which  is  to  be  cut  with  ihe  borer.  Piftol-barrcls  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  their 
muzzles,  and  arc  bored  before  they  are  cut  aiundcr  i 
by  which  means  there  is  not  only  a  faving  of  time  and 
labour,  but  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  being  the 
fame  in  both. 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  excellent  Englidi  mathe- 
matician and  alfronomer,  was  born  in  Hertfordlhire  in 
f  j8i,  and  fludied  atWeftminifler-fchool ;  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  ofarts  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  i6rs  he  took  the  degree  ofbachelor  of 
divinity  :  but  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  before  been 
chofcn  profeffor  of  aflronomy  in  Grcfliam-college,  Lon- 
don i  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  leftures 
and  writings.  He  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant ; 
and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  after 
the  invenior,  is  called  Cunter'i  fcale.  He  likcwife 
publifhed  Canon  Trianguhrum  ;  and  a  work  intitlcd 
Of  iheSedor,  Crofs-ftaff,  and  other  inftrumcnts.  This 
lad  was  publilhcd,  with  an  Englifli  trandation  of  his 
Cani.n  Trianguhrum,  in  4to,  by  Samuel  Fofter  profef- 
Ibrof  Grelham-coUege.  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col- 
ledge   in  1626. 

Cuxter's  Lint,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufnally  graduated 
upon  fcales,  fertors,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  lini  of  lines  and  line  of?iumbtr  : 
being  only  tlic  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  fcrves  to  folve  problems  inftrnmeiually 
in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  aritlimetically. 
It  is  ufually  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  where- 
of is  numbered,  beginningwiih  i  and  endingwith  10: 
fo  that  if  the  firfl  great  divifioii,  marked  i,  fland  for 
one  tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  divifion  marked  3, 
will  ftand  for  two  tenths,  ;?,  three-tenths,  andfoon; 
and  the  intermediate  divifions  will  in  like  manner  re- 
prefent  loodth-parts  of  the  fame  integer.  If  each  of 
the  great  divifions  reprefent  10  inicgers,  then  will  the 
lefler  divifions  ftand  for  integers  ;  and  if  the  greater 
divil'ionsbc  fuppofcd  each  100,  the  fubdivifions  will  be 
each  10. 

Up  bfCvNTER'sLint.  I .  To  find  the  produd  oftius 
numhtis.  From  I  extend  the  compalTes  to  the  multi- 
pli'-r;  and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from 
the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  produft.  Thus  if 
the  produfl  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the  com- 
paflcs  from  i  10  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8  the 
fame  way  will  reach  to  0,2.  their  prodndL  2.  To  di- 
vide one  nuviher  by  another.  The  extent  from  the  divi- 
for  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  qno- 
cient  :  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  compaiTes 
from  4  to  I,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  36 
[0  0,  the  quotient  fought.  3  To  three  given  numbers 
tofind a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers  6, 
8,  9  :  extend  the  compafTes  from  6  to  8  j  and  this  ex- 
tent, laid  from  9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  to  12,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.     4.  To  find  a  meanpr*' 


portional ietweiti  the  t'a)o given  numbers.  Suppofe  8  and    0«  1 
32  ;  extend  the  compallcs  from  8,  in  the  left-hand  part 
of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right;  then  biffadling  this  9"'*'^' 
diflance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  *~~"" 
32  backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional    fought. 
i.To  extradthifqunre  rtotofany  nu7nbir.  Suppofe  2J  : 
bifleft  the  dilfancc  between  ion  ihe  fcale  and  the  point 
reprefenting  25  :  tjien  the  half  of  this  diflancc,  fet  oft' 
from  I,  will  give   the  point  reprefenting  the  root  5. 
In  the   fame  manner  uhe  cube   root,  or  that  of  any 
higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  diftancc 
on  the  line  between  i  and   the  given  number  into  as 
many  equal  pans  as  the  index  of  the  power  exprelTes; 
then  one  of  thofe  parts,  fet  from  I,  will  find  the  point 
reprefenting,  the  root  required. 

Cvxter's  Quadrantf  one  made  of  wood,  brafs,  &c. 
containing  a  kind  of  flercographic  projedion  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoflial ;  the  eye  being 
fuppofcd  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Cvster's  iiuadrant,  called  by  navigators  fimply  the 
gunter,  is  a  large  plain  fcale,  generally  two  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial 
lines  delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  quefliuns 
in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  uppermofl  wale 
of  a  (hip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei- 
ther fule  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore  caftle,  being 
the  uppermofl  bend  which  finilhes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  arc  put  the  Ilanchiom 
which  fupport  the  wafte-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E.  Long.  14.  15.  N.  Ltt. 
47-  10. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.    SeeTRiGLi. 
GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall   of%vind,  burft- 
ingfrom  the  hills  upon  the  fea  lo  as  to  endanger  the 
fliipping  near  the  fliore.     Thefc  are  peculiar  to  forae 
coalls,  as  thofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA,  in  boiany  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  calyX  :  the  petals  very  numerous^ 
the  berry  nniltilocular  ;  the  feeds  appcndaged. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Eric  dc 
Vafa  duke  of  Gripfliolm.  Chriflian  II.  king  of  Den- 
mark having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Guftaviis  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he 
making  his  efcape  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  forefls, 
till  the  cruelties  of  ihe  tyrant  having  occafioned  a  re- 
volution, he  was  firft  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1513  elefled  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Lutheranifm  into  his  dominions,  which  in  a  little  time 
(prcaditfelf  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  ij6o; 
having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
eleftive.     See  Swiden. 

CvsTAyvs  Adolphuj,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Sockholm  in  1594,  and  fuccced- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  1 611.  Ht  efpoufcd  the  caufc 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppreflcd 
and  almofl  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
Ke  was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  vidlories,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden. 
He  was  at  lafl  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  viftory,  and  defeated  two  of  the 
emperor's  armies. 

GUTHALUS,    or  Guttalus    (an«.  geog.),    is 
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tIioii,-^ht  to  he  the  l^'iadrus  of  Ptolemy.  Now  thr  Oder; 
which  T\C\t\g  in  Moravia,  ruiis  throiigii   Silelia,   Liran- 
(Jcrilnirg,  and  Punierania,  into  the  B.iltic. 
""      GUl'TA,  a  Latin  terra  for  what  in  Engliiliwc  call 
drop. 

UbTTARofacea,  ininedicine,  denotes  a  redorjjimpicJ 
face  ;  a  dillcmper  which,  though  not  always  ouinj  its 
original  to  hard  drinking,  is  ncvcrthclcls  moll  incident 
to  tipplers  of  ftroiig  beer,  wines,  fpiriis,  Sec. 

CvrTASireim,  a  difcafc  in  which  the  patient,  with- 
eiit  any  apparent  t'a'ilt  in  ihc  eye,  is  deprived  of  light. 
See  {/«(/<r.v  fubjoiiKd  to)  Medicine. 

GuTTA,  in  architcdtiire,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  iiied  in  the  Doric  cornichc,  or  on  the  ar- 
c!ii:ravc  underneath  the  iriglyphs,  reprclenting  a  fort 
or  drops  of  bt  Us. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
proneiincel  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufcd  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  fprinkicci  with  drops.  In  bl.izonnig,  the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ;  as  gutty  of  fable, 
off;ulcs,  &c. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  bookfcllcr,  founder  of 
the  hol'pital    foi  lick  and  )am«   in    Soutliwark  be«iing 
his  name,  waslhefon  of  Thonias  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dcalcr  in  IlL)r(lcy-down,  Souihwark.    He  was  put 
apprentice,  in   t66o,  to  a  bookfcllcr  in  tlic    porch  of 
Mcrccr's-chapcl  ;  and  let  uptrade  with  a  Hock  of  about 
200  1.  in  the  houfc  ihit  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard-llreet.  The  Knglilh  Bibles  being  at 
that  lime  very  badly  piinted,  Mr  G,iy  engaged   with 
others  in  a  Icheine  for  printing  tl.em  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ;   but  this  bring  put  a  flop  to,  lie  con- 
trarted  with  tiie  univerlity  of  Oxford  for  tin  ir  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried   on  a  great    biblc-irade 
for  many  years  10  a  coiifiderablc  advantage.    Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  reded  in  his 
hands  i   for  being  a  fingle  man,  and  very  penurious, 
his  expenccs  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  his  cultoin 
todiuc  on  his  ih'>p-couiiter  which  no  other  tabic  cover- 
ing thm  an  old  ncwfpaper  ;   he  was  moreover  as  litJe 
fcnipulous  about  the  llylc  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purcbaling  fca- 
mens  tickeisduring  queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  Souih- 
Sea   Itock  in   the  memorable    year  1720.     To  fliow 
what  great  events  fpring  from  irival  caufcs,  it  may  be 
obltrved,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  tiie 
greateil  part  of  his  immenfc  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofcs,  to  ilic  iiidlfcreet  ofEcioufncfs  of  his  maid-fcrvant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  door.     Guy  ha.l  agreed  to  marry   lier  ;  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  tlie  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  neglceled  ilatc,  to  be 
mended, as  far  as  to  a  p.irtitular  flone  wiiich  he  point- 
ed out.     The  maid,  wi'ile   her  mafler  was  o.it,  inno- 
cently looking  on  thepivictsat  work,  faw  a  broken 
place  that  ihcy  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
ihcin  :  but  tlicy  told  her  tint   Mr  Guy    had  ilirecled 
them  not  to  no  f)  fjr.     Well,  fays  Ihe,  do  you  mend 
ir  :   leli  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an- 
gry.    It     happrned,    how-vcr,  that  the  poor  girl  prc- 
fiimed  too  miicii  01  her  iutlarncc  over  her  carelul  lover, 
with  A-hnm  a  fewe.^iraorJinary  fliiUings  expence  turn- 
ed the  fcalc  totally  agaisll  her  :  the  men  obeyed  ;  Guy 
was  enraged  to  tind  his  orders  exceeded,  his  niatrimo- 
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nidi  fciicine  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpiiah  in 
his  old  age.  In  tiic  year  i  707  he  buih  and  turnilhid 
liirce  wards  on  the  north  lidc  of  the  outer  court  of 
Si  Tiiunias's  Hofpiial  in  Souihwark,  and  gave  too  1. 
10  it  annually  tor  eleven  years  preceding  theircdioa  i.f 
his  own  hoipital  :  and,  fonic  time  belore  his  death, 
erected  the  itately  iron-gate,  with  the  large  honfes  (.n 
each  fide,  at  the  cxpencc  of  about  500c  1.  He  wa« 
76  ycjrs  of  age  when  he  formed  the  dcfign.  of  buildii.g 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas's,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  ic  roofed  in  j  dying  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  erecting  tliis  vail  pile 
amounted  to  18,793  1.  and  he  left  119,499  1.  to  en- 
dow it  ;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica- 
ted to  charitable  ufcs  in  Britain  ly  any  one  ntan. 
Hecrefkdan  alms-houfc  with  a  library  at  Tan  worth  iu 
Staftorillhirc  (liie  place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  ai:d 
for  which  he  was  reprefentaiive  in  pailiameut)  for  14 
])oor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  pcniions,  as  well 
as  for  tlie  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be- 
quiijthed  laj  1.  a-year.  Laily  he  bequeathed  1000  !. 
to  every  one  who  could  prove  ihemfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  iiim. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufcd  to  keep  fteady  any  weighty  body 
w'hiUl  it  is  hoiiling  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
fliip  is  (haken   by  a  tempclhious  fea. 

Guy  is  iikewifc  a  large  (lack  rope,  ex'.cnding  from 
the  head  of  the  main-mall  10  the  lu;id  of  the  lore-UiaC, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  faftentd  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fuliain  the 
tackle  ufcd  to  hoiU  in  and  oi;t  the  targoofa  nitrrbaiit 
ll)ip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  niali-htad  a 
looti  as  the  veflcl  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Cvr'aCitff,  in  Waiwicklliirc,  a  great  cliff  on  the 
welt  li  le  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Britons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  that 
of  the  Saxons  a  hermitage,  whire  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick, w.'jo  is  laid  to  have  retired  to  it  after  I1  s  fatigircs 
by  the  toils  and  pleafures  of  the  world,  built  tlucL.;pcl, 
and  cohabited  will)  the  hernit;  andthatfrom  ihcncc 
it  had  the  name.  Tliis  hcrmiiage  was  kept  up  to  liic 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Bcauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick  eft.tb!iflud  a  chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  creeled  a  large  ftatue  of  him  in  pJic 
chapel  eight  feet  in  hcigiit,  and  raifed  a  root  over  t;ie 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  pariflj  of  St 
Nicholas,   in  the  fuliurbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON  (Joiianna  Mary  Bouriiers  de  la  Mothe),  a 
Frcnc'i  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  tndforiur 
fufferings  in  the  caufc  of  Q^^iietifm,  was  dcfcc  nded  from 
a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montarpis  in  164S.  She 
gave  fome  extraordinary  lymptoras  01  ilUimi.iaiion  fri>iii 
her  earlicfl  infancy  ;  and  tried  to  take  the  veil  before 
Die  was  of  age  to  difpofc  of  herlelf  ;  but  her  parents 
obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentlciran  to  whom  ihey  h.ij 
promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  28: 
when  diliiiignilliing  hcrfelf  in,  a:.d  making  many  con- 
Tens  to,  the  way  of  contempLiiioti  and  prjyer  known 
by  the  name  ai  Quictifm^  conpla'nts  were  made  of  her 
f  iritnalilm,  and  ihc  was  contii'.ed  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  f-vtrely  examined  toreighi  nionilis.Shc  wasdifchar- 
ged  i  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perfecctioii 
of  the  arch'.nlhop  of  Cauibray,  and  llirswii  into  the 
Baflile,  where  (he  underwent  many  exapiinaiions :  but 
noihing  being  made  out  sgainfl  her,  Hie  uiur  more 
H  h  obiai.itd 
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Gwinud   obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  ia 

II         1717.    She  fpcnt  her  Utter  years  ill  niylUcal  reveries; 

Crmnt-    coveringher  tables,  ccihngs,  and  every  thing  that  would 

.,   ''"J"'    ■  receive  them,wiih  the  rallies  ofa  viliouary  imagination. 

Her  pious  vcrfes  were  colieacd  after  her  death  in  j  vols- 

iiilitlc  J  Caittique s  fpirituih ,ou  d'Embtemafur  r Amour 

Divin.     Her  publications  were,  Le  moy  en  court  el  tres 

facile  de  f aire Oraifoni  ;  and  LeCantique  desCantiquei 

de  Salomon  interprete  felon  le  fern  myjitque ;  which 

were  eondcmued  by  the  archbilhop  of  Paris. 

GWINIAD,  in  ichthyology.     See  Salmo. 

GYARUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cydades,  n 

miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Dtlos.  It  was 

a  defart  ifland,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  baniflimcnt 

by  tiie  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  aft  of  (hifting  any  boom-fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  mall  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  iinderfland  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  necclTary  to  remark,  that  by  a  booinfail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofc  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  01  its  rcfpedivc  maft  ;  lo  as  to 
fwing  occalionally  on  cither  fide  of  tlie  veflcl,  defcri- 
bing  an  arch,  of  which  tlie  maft  will  be  the  centre. 
As  tlie  wind  or  the  courfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
freqnently  necelT.iry  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  fhiftcd  to 
the  other  fiiie  of  the  velfcl  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  puflied  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftraincd  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  by  a  flrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  velTel's 
ftern,  and  called  ihcjheet.  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy. 

GYG-'EUS  (anc.  geog.),  called  alfo  Colons  ;  a  lake 
of  Lydia,  diftant  40  ftadia,  or  5  miles,  from  Sardes. 
GYGES  (fab.  hill.),  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candanles 
king  of  the  country  iliowcd  his  wife  naked.  The 
queen  was  fo  inccnfcd  at  this  inftance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity  of  her  hufband,  that  ihe  ordered  Gygcs 
either  to  prepare  for  death  himfclf,  01  to  put  Canduaies 
to  death.  He  ciiofe  the  latter;  and  marrying  the 
queen,  afcended  the  vacant  throne  about  71S  years  be- 
fore the  Cbriflian  era.  He  was  the  firll  of  the  Merm- 
naJx  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  diftinguidied  himfclf  by  theimmenfe  prefents  which 
he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  [Herod,  i.  c.  8.)  — 
According  to  Plato,  Gygcs  dcfcended  into  1  chafm 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horfe,  whofc 
fides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  of  the  carcafe 
a  man  of  uncommon  fize,  from  whofc  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  hira  inviliblc  ;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  himfclf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf- 
band, and  married  her  and  ufurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 
(Cic.Off.  iii.  c.9.) 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  diredor  of 
the  gymnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him  :  the 
one  called  xyjlarch,  who  prcfided  over  the  athletic,  and 
had  theoverfightof  wreftling;  the  other  was^««fl/?£'j, 
who  had  the  direilion  of  all  other  cxercifes. 

GYMN.^SIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit- 
leJ  for  performing  exercifes  of  the  body,  &c. — The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  yi/fiv©w,  "naked;"  by  rea- 
lon  they  anciently  putofT  their  clothes,  topraftife  with 
the  more  freedom. 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Potter,  were    firft  ufcd  at 


Laccdaemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all    1 
partsof  Greece  ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented, 
and  improved,  at  Rome.    There  were  three  principal  ^ 
gymnalia  at  Athens  ;  the  academy  where  Plato  (auglii; 
the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Arillotle's  Icdurcs  ;  and   the 
Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

V'ilruvius  defcribcs  the  ftrufture  and  form  of  the 
ancient  gymnafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  They  were  called 
gy7)iiiafa,  becaufc  feveral  of  the  exercifes  were  perfor- 
ed  naked;  and /«/<r//r<c,  from  wreflling,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  ulual  exercifes  there  :  the  Romans  fomc 
times  alfo  called  them  thermit,  becaufc  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building. — It  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  ;  which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  33d 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl 
who  introduced  the  pradice  :  for  having  been  worfled 
by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him, 
he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  rell  afterwards  imi- 
tated him.  They  were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fufficicntly  capacious  to  hold 
many  thonlands  of  people  at  once  ;  and  having  room 
enough  for  philofophcrs,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fcicnces  to  read  their  letliircs, — and 
wrefllers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to 
exercife, — at  the  fame  time  without  the  leall  dillurb- 
ance  or  interruption.  They  confifted  ofa  great  many 
parts.  Vii-ruvius  recites  no  Icfs  than  12,  viz.  I.  The 
exterior  porticos,where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  ledlnres,  and  where  they  alio  difputcd  and  re 
hearfed  their  performances,  a.  The  ephcbcum,  where 
the  youth  aHembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercifes 
in  private,  without  any  fpedlators.  3.  The  coryceum, 
apodyterion,  or  gymnallcrion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where    they  ftripped,  cither  to  bathe,   or  exercife. 

4.  The  elxothefium,  alipterion,  or  uni;uarium,  ap- 
pointed for  the  unflions,  which  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wrcflling,  pancratia,  &c. 

5.  The  conillerium  orconiftra,  in  which  they  covered 
themfclves  with  fand  or  dull,  to  dry  up  the  oil  or 
fwcat.  6,  The  palaertra,  properly  fo  called,  where 
they  praflifed  wreflling,  the  pugillaie,  pancratia,  and 
divers  other  exercifes.  7.  The  fphariflerium  or  ten- 
nis-court, referred  forexercifeswherein  they  ufed  balls. 
8.  Large  unpavcd  alleys,  whicli  comprehended  the 
fpacc  between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith  the 
edifice  was  furrounded.  9.  The  xyfti,  which  were 
porticos  for  the  wrcAlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather. 
10.  Other  xyfiis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer 
and  fine  weather,  fomeof  which  were  qaite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  11.  The  baths,  confiding 
of  feveral  different  apartments.  12.  The  ftadiura,  a 
large  fpacc  ofa  femicircular  form,  covered  with  fand, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpetlators. 

For  the  adminiflrstion  of  the  gymnafia,  tliere  were 
different  officers  :  the  principal  were,  i.Thegymna- 
fiarcha,  who  was  thediredorand  fuperintendant  of  the 
whole.  2.  The  xyftarcha,  who  prcfided  in  the  xyftus 
or  lladium.  3.  The  gymnafia,  or  mafter  of  the  exer- 
cifes, vvho  underflood  their  difTerent  effefts,  and  could 
accommodaic  them  to  the  difTerent  complexions  of  the 
athlctar.  4.  The  paedotriba,  whofe  buiinefs  was  me- 
chanically to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  underflanding 
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their  theory  or  ufc.  Under  thefc  four  officers  were  a 
number  of  fubalterns,  whofc  names  diftinguilhed  their 
different  fiinftions. 

Thegymnaflic  cxereifes  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene- 
ral clalfcs  ;  as  they  depend  either  on  the  aftion  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
ftrunicnts.  The  latter  confided  chiefly  in  mounting 
thehorfe,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwimming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  orcheftice,  and  pa- 
Ixflrice. 

The  orchefticc  comprehended,  r.  Dancing.  2.  Cu- 
bilUcc,  or  the  art  of  tumbling,  j.  Sphjcrifbice  or 
tennis,  including  all  the  excrcifcs  with  pilx  or  balls. 

The  palaeftricc  coniprifed  all  excrcifes  under  the  de- 
nomination/ia/<r//r*;  as  wreftling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difcus, 
the  cxcrcife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  rftx®-,  which  confuted  in  roll- 
ing an  iron  hoop  five  or  (ix  feet  in  diameter,  bcfet  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufcment.  Both 
flrength  and  (kill  were  requifite  in  diredling  his  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod.  To  thefc 
muft  alfo  be  added  the  excrcifes  belonging  10  the  me- 
dicinal gymnaftics;  as,  I.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation 
or  (houting.  ;?.  Holding  one's  breath.  Hoftinan 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  jj  forts  of  excrcifcs  that 
were  pradtifed  in  the  gymnafia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gymna- 
stic art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  excrcifcs  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence  health,  or  divcrfion. 
See  Gymnasium. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  gyninaftics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

On  the  firft  cftablilhmcnt  otfociety,  men,  being  ap- 
priffJ  of  the  n-TceHity  of  military  excrcifcs,  for  repel- 
ling the  infidts  of  the  neighbours,  inllitnted  games 
andpropofed  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  (Irength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
ab.ill,  or  loiTing  a  quoit,  together  svith  wreftling,  &c. 
were  excrcifcs  fuited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofc 
days  ;  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  ihcirjudges,  and  rtifpcn- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors;  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufcment,  became  at  length  a  matter  of  fucli 
importance,  as  to  iaiereft  gnat  cities  a\id  entire  nations 
in  its  pradicc.  Hence  arofe  an  emulation  and  eager- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  the  highcll  honour  a  mortal  could  arrive  at  :  nay, 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfiblc  of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  ;  and,  in  confcqucnce  hereof,  to  in- 
troduce the  grcaied  part  of  ihcfc  excrcifes  into  their 
relij;ious  ceremonies,  the  worlliip  of  their  gods,  and 
the   funeral  honours  d«ne  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precifc  cpocha 
of  tlie  gymnafticait,  yet  ir  appears  from  feveral  paliages 
in  Homer,  and  pariicularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
wlicrc  he  ddcriljes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  P.itrocUis,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  From  that  defrripiion,  which  is  the 
carlicll  monument  new  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymca- 
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flics,  it  appears,  that  ihejr  had  chariot-races,  boxing,    Gymna- 
wrcftling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  c:ifciis,       ttics 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  ;  and  it  fliould         11 
fcem,  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  thefc  Crnin'fo- 
exercifcs,  that  even  thenthegymnaRicart  wauled  little  >  ^ '^  *'  - 
of  perfcdlion  :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnaftic  art  in  Homer's  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  undcrttouJ  of 
the  medicinal  gymnaftics  only.     This  laft  indeed  had 
its  rife  later  ;  becaufe  while  men   continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  nooccafion  for  it ;  but  when  luxu- 
ry and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  necelGty 
of  applying  to  phyficianj,  thefc,  who  had   found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  ptefervation  and 
re-eftablilhmcnt  of  health  as  excrcifes,  proportioned  to 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  fexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  pradicc  of  gymnaftics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phytic  ;  and  his  fuccelTors,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  its  ufefulncfs,  applied  thcmfclves  in  earncft 
to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  bis  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  inftances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  cxcrcife  iti 
general,  andof  the  particular  cffiras  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health  ,  alfo  of  the  diff^erent  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ;  leaping,  wreAliiig,  ihc 
cxercifeof  the  fufpended  ball,  called  corycus,  chirono- 
my,  undlions,  fridions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.  But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  excrcifcs  of  the  gym- 
naftic  art  in  their  praSice,  it  came  to  be  divided  between 
tiiem  and  the  mafters  of  martial  and  athletic  excrcifcs, 
who  kept  fchools,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in- 
crcafed  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught 
the  fame  lafte;  and,  adopting  the  military  and  athle- 
tic excrcifcs  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved  and  advan- 
ced them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  magnificence,  not  to 
fay  extravagance.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in- 
volved the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and,  among  others,  gymna- 
ftics and  medicine;  which  laft  unhappily  then  rdin- 
quilhed  the  title  it  liad  to  the  former,  and  has  negleded 
to  refume  it  ever  fince. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr  Hill  to  the  pyritae  of  a  fimple  internal  ftrudlure, 
and  not  covered  with  acruft.     Sec  Pyrites. 

Of  thefc  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  f  A  green  va- 
rioully   fliaped   kind.     2.  A  boiryoide  kind. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  pyri- 
tas,  and  appears  under  a  great  divcrtity  of  diapcs.  It  is 
very  hard  and  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fircwidi  ftcel, 
but  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis.  The  fecond 
fpecies  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its  ufiial  co- 
lour is  very  agreeable  pale  green  ;  but  what  moft  di- 
ftinguilhcs  it  from  all  other  pyritje  is,  that  its  furfacc  is 
always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of  various 
fizcs,  refeniblinga  chiller  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHlSrS,  a  let  of  Indian  philofophcrs, 
famous  in  antiquity  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  go- 
ing barefoot.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
}.i/;uito(j-o<f<fiic,  q.  il.  a  fophift  or  pliilufnphcr  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Ii.dian  philofophcrs, 
whom  the  cxcedlve  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked  ;  as  that  of  Pc»v/>.;/.'.';cj  was  given  to  thole  who 
philoiophifed  walking.  The  Gymnofophiih,  however, 
did  not  go  abfolutcly  naked  ;  but  only  clothed  them- 
H  h  a  felvcs 
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Cymnofo-  fclvcs  no  farther  th.in  modefty  required.    There  were 

phiftj      fomc  of  thcle  fngcs  in  Afiica;   but  the  moll  celebrated 

cCjmiiotu..  cjjt,  of  them  wa  in   India.     The  African  gyuiiiofo- 

'         phifts  dwelt  upon  a  mouniain  in  /tthiopia,  near  the 

Nile,   wiiiioiit    the  accommodiiion  cither  of  houfc  or 

cell.     They  did  not  turm  ihemfelves  into  focictics  like 

thofeof  India;  but  each  had  his  private  rcccfs,  where 

he  ftudied  and  pnfornied  his  ilcvoiions  by  liinilclf.     If 

any  perlon  had  killed  another  by  chance,  he  applied  lo 

ihclc  fagei  for  abfoUilioii,  and    fiibniitted  to  whatever 

iienancrs  thrjr  enjoined.    They  obfcrvcd  an  cxiraurdi- 

njry  fiM^-iiiiyi  and  lived  only   upon  (he  friiiti  of  the 

earth.     Lncan  ascribes  lo  (htlc  GyinnofophilU  Icvcral 

new  difcovcrii'i  in  adronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  Gyniiiofophifts,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  the/  lived  upon  the  wild  products  of  the 
eanh,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  of 
ihein  praotilcd  phylic,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  thcle  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
renivdies  againlt  barreniiefs.  Some  ot'  iheni,  like- 
uil'e,  pretended  to  praAifc  magic,  and  to  fortel  fu- 
ture events. 

In  general,  the  Gymnofopliifls  were  wife  and  learn- 
ed men  :  their  maxims  and  diicourlcs,  recorded  by  hif- 
■  t  irians,  do  not  in  the  leall  (avour  of  a  barbarous  cdu- 
.  lation  ;  but  arc  plainly  the  rtfnit  of  great  fcnre  and 
lUep  thouf^ht.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
i.uler  to  lo  high  a  dtgicc  that  it  was  never  their  cuf- 
loin  to  wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  princes 
ilieinfelvcs.  They  believed  the  immortality  and  tranf- 
niigratiou  of  the  loul  :  they  placed  the  chief  happiiicfs 
of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the 
pjrafiircsof  fcnfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithful 
and  difinierelUd  caunfels  to  princes  and  magilbates.  It 
is  faid,  that  when  they  became  old  and  iufirm,  they 
threw  theinfelves  into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  in  order 
lo  prevent  tlic  mifcrics  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of 
tliein,  nimed  Cjlamr/i,  thus  burnt  liimlclf  in  the  pre- 
iciicc  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
t  FUriJ.  ApuleiaildefcribesthcGymnofnphifls  thus:  "  They 

:  b.  I.  are  all  devoted  to  the  Rudy   of  wifdom,   bo. li  the  elder 

inaftcrs  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  ine  ap- 
pears the  mod  amiable  thing  in  their  charaiflcr  is,  that 
(hey  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  and  indolence  :  ac- 
cordingly, as  foon  as  the  tabic  is  fprcad,  before  a  bit 
of  vii'tuals  be  brought,  the  youths  arc  all  called  toge- 
ther from  their  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma- 
ilers examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  lince 
inc  fun-rife  :  here  one  relates  fomcthing  he  has  difco- 
vered  by  meditation;  another  has  learned  fomeihing 
by  demouftration  j  and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing 
;o  allege  why  they  fliould  dine,  they  arc  turned  out  to 
work  faftiiig." 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophifls,  according 
10  Jerome,  was  one  B.iJJai,  called  by  Clemens  Butia, 
who  is  ranked  by  Siidas anion,;  the  Brachmans.  That 
lafl  author  makes  Budd.is,  the  prcce|nor  of  Manes  the 
Perli.in,   the  fomder  of  the  Gyninolophills, 

GYMNOSPERMIA,in  botany,  (from  >u^.©>,  "na- 
ked," and  »■»<?/.>«  "feed;")  the  firll  order  in  Lin- 
nJKUs's  clafsof  oidynamia.  It  comprehends  thole  plants 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  arc 
cosiftauily  four  in  numlier,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
}hry ma, which  is  monnfpermous.  See  Botany,  p.  431. 

GYMNOTUS  in  ichihyoUgy,    a  genus  of  fiihcs 


belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.  They  have  two  Oymnotn 
tciitacula  at  the  i  pptr  lip  ;  ll.e  eyes  are  covered  with  " — 
the  common  Ikiu  ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills  ;  liic  buji'.y  is  coiupreflcd,  and  Cirinaied  on 
the  belly  with  a  tin.  'I  here  are  live  Ipecits,  the  n,cit 
rcniarkat'le  of  which  is  the  eliilricm,  or  elctlric  eel, 
called  l>y  the  Kreuch  angutHe  trcii.ilniAi.  Tliii  ipccies 
is  peculiar  10  Surinam  ;  aiid  rs  found  in  the  roeky  parts 
of  tile  rivtr,  at  a  great  dil'.anct  from  the  feS.  The  n;o.1  I'Ute 
ac^uratc  defcription  we  have  ol  init  filh  Is  in  the  I'hilo-  CCXXI. 
li'phical  Tianladious  for  1775,  where  Alex.  Garden, 
M.  U.  gives  an  account  of  liirce  of  (hem  brought  to 
Charleltowii  in  South  Carolina.  The  largclk  was  a- 
bout  thicc  feet  tight  inches  in  length,  and  uiighl  have 
been  from  10  to  14  inches  in  circumference  about  the 
thickell  part  of  its  body.  The  head  was  large,  broad, 
ilai,  and  Imooih,  impreilid  here  and  there  with  holes, 
as  if  perforated  with  a  blunt  needle,  efpccially  towards- 
the  fides,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in 
a  line  on  each  fide.  There  were  two  noltrils  on  each 
fide;  the  firll  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  abo\c  the 
fi.rface  ;  the  others  linall,  and  level  w  ich  the  Ikin,  The 
eyes  were  fmall,  riatiilli,  and  of  a  bluilh  colour,  placed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  i,o!lrils. 
The  whole  body,  from  about  lour  inches  below  the 
head  was  clearly  dilliiiguilhcd  into  four  longitudinal 
puns  or  divilions.  The  upper  part  or  back  was  of  3 
dark  colour,  and  fcparated  froni  the  oihcr  parts  on 
each  fide  by  tlu  lutcral  I'lna.  Thefc  lines  took  iheir 
rife  al  the  bale  of  the  head,  jujl  above  the  pcdtoral  hns, 
and  run  down  the  fides,  gradually  converging  as  the 
lilh  grew  fmallcr  to  the  tail.  The  fecoiid  divillon  was 
of  a  lighter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  firll,  inclining 
to  blue.  It  feenicii  to  fwcU  out  on  each  fide  ;  but  to- 
wards the  under  part  of  it  is  again  contiadedand  Iharp- 
cncd  into  the  third  part  or  earn. a.  Tiiis  pan  is  eafily 
diflinguiihed  fiom  the  oilier  two  by  its  ihintiefs,  its. 
app.irent  laxnefs,  and  by  the  reticulated  fkin  ol  a  n  ore 
giey  and  light  colour,  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
carina  begins  about  fix  or  fcvcn  inches  below  the  b^le 
of  the  head  ;  and  gradually  deepeiiiiig  or  widening  as  it 
goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  lail,  wlere  it  is  thiii- 
nell.  The  fourth  part  is  a  long,  deep,  loft,  and  wavy 
fin,  which  lakes  its  rife  about  three  or  four  inches  at 
nioft  below  the  head  ;  and  thus  runs  down  the  fiiarp 
edge  of  the  carina  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  li- 
tuation  of  the  anus  was  very  fingular  ;  being  an  inch 
more  forward  ihan  the  peroral  tins.  Externally  it  feem- 
ed  to  be  a  pretty  large  rhna ;  but  the  formed  excre- 
ments were  only  the  lizc  of  a  quill  of  a  common  dung- 
hill-fowl. There  were  two  peftoral  fins  fituatcd  juft 
behind  the  head,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length  ;  of  a  very 
ihiii,  delicate  conlillence,  and  orbicular  Ihapc.  They 
fccmed  to  be  chiefly  ufeful  in  fupporting  and  raifing 
the  head  of  the  filh  when  he  came  up  10  breathe  ; 
which  he  wis  eb^igcd  to  do  every  four  or  five  niiimtes. 
Acrofs  the  body  were  a  number  of  fmall  bands,  annu- 
lar divilions,  or  raihcr  rug.v  of  ttic  fl;in.  By  Bicans  of 
thefc  the  fifh  fccmed  to  partake  of  the  vermicular  na- 
ture, had  ilic  power  of  lengthening  or  lliortening  iis 
body  like  a  woini,  and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  which  is  anethcr  property  of  the  vermicu- 
lar tribe.  Every  now  and  ihen  it  laid  itfclf  on  oncliJein 
the  waicr  as  if  to  reft For  an  account  of  i;;e  lingu- 
lar properties  uf  this  fiCi,  fee  iLEClRicii  V,  h"  25  J. 
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ceum  GYN^£C£L'M,  among  che  aucienis,  ilic  apart- 
]  nic:ii  of  the  wdiiien,  a  fcp^ratc  room  in  ihe  iiiiicr  part 
^"-  of  [he  lioufe,  wlitn  tlicy  cmptoycj  thcnifclvcs  i.i  fpiu- 
ning,  weaving,  and  nccdle-work. 

GYNitCOCRACY,  denotes  ilic  govrrnmcnt  of 
women,  or  a  ft.iic  where  women  are  Crfpablt  of  the  lu- 
preiiii:  toimnaiiJ.     Sjch  are  Britain  and  Spyin. 

GYN.tCOCKATUMKNI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Saniiaiia  Eiiiopjea,  iriliabitin;;  the  catlcni  banks  of  the 
river  TaiiHis,  near  its  ipci.ing  inio  tlie  P.iliis  Maeotis  ; 
thus  called,  as  authors  relate,  hecaiilt  lliey  had  no  wo- 
men amoiit;  them  ;  or,  ratlicr,  brcaule  they  were  un- 
der the  liiimiinon  of  women.  The  woid  is  formed  of 
J.MHI  Wbiiun,  and  »f»T<ii^i»tc  vuiiquijhml,  ot  vt^nttit  I 
ivercoiKe  q.  d.  ovcicoinc  by  won>en. 

Fa.  ilardoiiin,  in  his  itoits  on  Pliny,  fpjys,  iticy  were 
llr.is  called,  bccaulc  after  a  battle  which  tliry  loll 
at;ainft  the  Amaxons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermo, 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
With  them,  in  order  to  get  ilicmchildren  :  E:  quod vic- 
liiiiiuj  oi/lqi/u/.tur  ad procuraiitituu ctsfdb'iUvi. — Har- 
douin  calls  them  the  hulbands  of  the  Ainazinis,  Aina- 
z^riiim  annuiia  ;  for,  as  the  author  obfervcs,  tiic  word 
ri/zdn  muit  be  rttreiichtd  from  Pliny,  havii  g  been  foii't- 
ed  into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  nudeisof 
the  author's  meaning,  uridc  yi/iiazonuni  coiiit.bia.  Sec 
Amazons.  They  who  take  the  Amazons  fi'f  a  fabu- 
lons  people,  will  coiichidc  the  fame  of  the  Gy;;a;co- 
crjtiimcniaps. 

GYNANURIA,  (from  >iv»  a  "  woman  ;"  and 
anf  a  "  ma.i.")  The  name  of  the  20th  clais  in  Lin- 
najus's  fexiial  fyflem,  confiding  of  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite doXvers,  i  1  wliLch  the  liamina  are  placed  upon 
the  llylc,  or,  to  fptak  more  properly,  ii|v  n  a  pillar- 
Ihaped  receptacle,  refcnibling  a  llylc,  whhicb  lifes  in 
the  middle  of  the  ti  )wer,  aiul  bean  both  the  (lamina 
and  pointal  ;  that  is,  both  the  fiippofcd  organs  of  ge- 
neration.    See  BorANY.  p.  430. 

The  flowers  of  this  ciafs,  lays  Linnasus,  have  a 
monftrous  appearance,  ariiing,  as  he  imagines,  from 
the  lingular  ana  unufual  liiuaiion  of  the  parts  of  iruc- 
tilication. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandifii  iiibeof 
vagabonds,  who  difguifing  thcaii'clvcs  in  uncouth  ha- 
bits, fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themfelvcs  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  dif- 
eafes,  &c.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  ihcm  of 
their  money,  and  flcal  all  ihat  they  can  come  at. 

They  arc  a  ftrange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
iheinfelves  of  wandering  inipoftors  and  juggles,  who 
made  their  firA  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 6th  century.  Munflcr,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  lime 
of  their  firll  appcaiance  to  the  year  1417  :  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  (irft  whom  he  ever  law  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prcfs  for  1517;  cfpecially 
as  other  hiltorians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  I  51 7,  fcvetal  of  the  na- 
tives refiifed  to  fubinii  to  the  Turkilh  yoke,  and  re- 
volted tinder  one  Zingancus  ;  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Ziiiganees  ;  but  being  at  length  furronndcd  and 
banrfhcd,  they  agreed  to  difperfc  in  fmall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  dippofcd  Ikill  in  the  black 
art  gave  thcat  an  univcrfal  reception  in  that  age  of  fa- 


perfliiion  and  credulity.     In  ilie  compafs  of  a  vtrj  fcv/   OypCf*. 

years  tluy  gaiiitd   fuch  a  nunibcr  of  idle  proitlytcs  ^~" 

(uho  imitated  their  language  a:.d  complexion,  and  be- 
took themleivcs  to  tl:c  fa  re  arts  of  chiromincy,  beg- 
ging,  and  pilfering),  thai  ihcy  became  troublcluinc,and 
even  (orniiuabic  lo  nioft  of  the  Hates  of  Europe. 
Hence  ihcy  were  txiiellcd  from  Krauie  in  the  year 
I  j6o,  and  from  Sp^iii  iu  1591.  And  the  govtrnnieni 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier:  for  in  15^0 
they  are  defcribcd  by  Siat.  22.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as 
"  an  outlandilh  people  calling  themftlvts  Egypiians, 
uling  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchanJizc,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  flii;e  to  fliire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  ai;d  iil:d  gff^t,  fubilt,  and 
craity  means  10  dcctivt  the  people  j  bearii.g  ihcm  in 
hand  that  they  by  palniiltry  could  itll  mens  and  wo- 
mcns  fortunes  J  and  fo  many  linusby  cr-iU  and  fiibiil- 
ty  have  deceived  the  ptoi>lc ')f  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  Icloniesand  robberies." 
Wherefore  they  are  dircclcd  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  iinprilonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  their  goo  !s  ar.d  chattels  j  ai-.d  upon  their  trials 
for  any  felony  wiiich  thty  may  have  coiniiiticd,  ihey 
fliall  noi  be  entitled  10  a  jury  di  vicd'utate  Ihigu.t .  And 
afterwards  it  is  enaCled,  by  ititiucs  ill  snd  3. 1  Ph.  ^ind 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  jih  Eliz.  c.  20.  that  if  any  fi.ch  per- 
fons  ihall  be  imporltd  into  the  kingdom,  the  inijorier 
fliall  forfeit  40I.  And  if  the  Egypiians  thcmfcUts  re- 
main one  muuih  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perf^n  be- 
ing 1 4  years  obi,  whether  natural  born  f  il  ject  or  Arail- 
gerwhicii  hath  been  fceii  or  tout, d  in  the  ftlluwfhip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  dif^uifcd  him  or  hcr- 
felf  like  them,  fliail  reu  aiii  in  the  laine  one  month  at 
one  or  feveral  times,  ii  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  And  Sir  M.  H.lc  inlorr.is.  us.  that  at  one 
Suffolk  aiHzts  r.o  lefs  th.in  13  pi.i  Tons  wire  executed 
upon  ihcfc  (tatuics  a  lew  years  before  the  ittloraiion. 
But,  10  tile  honour  of  the  naiioiial  humanity,  there 
arc  no  inltances  more  modtni  lha;i  this  ot  carrying 
thcfc  la.'. s  intopradicc  ;  and  the  hll  fanguinary  adl  is 
itftlf  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  ill.  c.  J4. 

In  Scotland  they  f'ccni  to  have  ci  joyed  fomc  lliare  of 
indulgence  ;  for  a  writ  of  privy  feal,  ttatel  IJ94,  fup- 
ports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  oi  Liiilc  Epypt,  in  the 
execution  of  juflice  on  his  conipaiiy  and  folk,  conform 
to  tjjc  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punilliing  certain  pcr- 
fons  there  named  who  rebelled  againft  him,  leit  him, 
robbed  him,  and  refufcd  to  turn  honie  with  him. 
James's  fubjeils  are  commanded  lo  allift  in  spprchend- 
iiig  thcin,  and  in  allifting  Faw  and  his  adherents  to 
return  home.  There  is  a  like  writ  in  his  favour 
from  Mary  Q,  of  Scots  ijjj,  and  in  1554  he  obtained 
a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So  that  it 
appears  he  had  flaid  long  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
fonie  of  the  time  in  England  ;  and  from  him  this  kind 
ofltrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  oi  Fu'juCaii^, 
which  ihey  flill  retain. 

A  very  circtimllantial  account  of  this  fingular  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  cxprcls  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  bi  H.  M.  G. 
Grtllman,  aud  iranllaied  by  Mr  Raper.  It  is  incre- 
dible to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  bandilli  has 
fprcad  iilelfover  the  face  of  ihe  earth.  They  wander 
about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  pans  of  Africa,  and,  like 
lucull.',  have  overrun  moA  of  the  European  uations. 
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wplM.  Ill  tlic  r«'g"s  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Eliza- 
1 .  V  "'  beih,  as  we  have  feen,  ihey  were  fct  up  as  a  mark  of 
general  perfecution  in  England  ;  yet  ihcir  numbers  do 
no[  appear  to  have  much  diminiflied.  Spain  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr  Twils  10  contain  40,000  of  ihcfc  va- 
grants ;  but  by  oiiiers  60,000  ;  and  by  lome  even  double 
that  number.  They  arc  lels  numerous  in  h' ranee  in 
confcqucncc  of  [he  ftnanefs  of  the  police.  In  Italy 
they  abound,  efpccially  in  the  dominions  ot  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  tlie  prevalence  of  fu- 
fuperltiiion,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.  They  are  fcattered,  thout^ht  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Ruffia  ;  but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  foiitheaft 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  gypfy  nation.  At  a  moderate  compu- 
tation Europe  contains  more  than  fcven  hundred 
thoufand  of  thcfc  vagabonds. — Kor  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ;  and  in  every 
region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilifcd,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
force  of  example.  Their  fmgular  phyfiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country. 
Their  fw  rihy  complexion  receives  no  darker  (hade 
from  the  jurning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tin(;iure 
from  the  l,emperate  climates  in  Europe  ;  they  contrad 
It)  addiiiornal  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new 
ninduflry  in  England:  in  Turkey  they  behold  the 
mofque  and  the  crcfcent  with  equal  indifference  as  they 
do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilifcd  life  they  continue 
barbarous  ;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fet- 
tled inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

They  are  paflionatcly  fond  of  ornaments  :  in  which 
however  they  confult  neither  propriety  nor  confiflency  ; 
they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  while  the  refl  of  the 
garments  fcarcely  hang  together.  In  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  their  fummer  habitations  are  tents; 
their  winter  ones  holes  le  or  12  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
except  fuch  as  keep  inns,  or  exercifc  trades.  They 
are  fond  of  plate,  particularly  lilver  cups,  which  they 
bury  under  the  hearth  for  fccurity.  Their  principal 
occupations  arc,  fmith's  work,  or  tinkers,  or  wooden 
ware,  and  horfe-dealing ;  and  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
fylvania ihey  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  of 
dead  hearts,  and  wafhers  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
mold  cloaihs,  proflitution,  wanton  dances,  and  for- 
tune-telling. Noiwitbftanding  thefc  occupations,  the 
majority  of  this  people  are  Lizy,  beggars,  and  thieves. 
They  brinj;  up  their  children  to  their  own  profeffions, 
and  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  diforders, 
except  the  meaflesand  fmall  pox,  and  wcaknefs  in  their 
eyes,  occalioned  by  fmoke,  and  live  to  an  advanced 
age,  with  a  flrong  aitachniciit  to  life.  Th«ir  phytic  is 
fafTron  in  their  foups,  or  bleeding. 

Thefe  people,  however,  appear  10  be  diftinguilhed 
hy  different  fingularities  in  different  countries.  At 
lead  in  thr  following  circnmfl.ince  the  German  gyp- 
fies  differ  widely  from  thofc  commonly  met  with- 
in England.  It  is  a  great  fcaft  to  them  our  author 
fays,  whenever  they  can  procure  a  roaft  of  cattle  that 
diedof  any  diftemper,  it  is  all  one  to  them,  whether 


it  be  a  carrion  of  a  (beep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  bf  aft,  Oyi 
horfe-rielhoirty  exccptcj  j  they  ate  fo  far  from  being  ^-^1 
difguftcd  wiih  it,  that  10  eat  their  fill  of  luch  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  cp.curifm.  When  any  one 
ccnfurcs  their  taftc,  or  (ho«s  furpriie  at  it,  they  an- 
fwcr,  "  The  ficih  of  a  bcaft  which  God  kills,  muftbe 
betterihan  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man."  They 
therefore  take  every  oppuriuniiy  of  getting  fuch  dain- 
That  they  take  carnon  Irom  a  layltall,  as  is  af- 


ties. 


firmed  of  the  gypfics  in  Huugaiy,  is  by  ro  means  cer- 
tain, ADy  more  than  that  they  eat  hoifc-flelh.  But  if 
a  bcafl  out  of  an  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
becomes  rotten  and  puiihed  ;  or  if  a  farmer  gives  them 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  they  proceed  without  hcfita- 
tion,  to  get  poincffion  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
objeft  is  animals  that  have  been  dcftroycd  by  hre  ; 
therefore,  whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  ei- 
ther in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypfies, 
from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  affemblc  and  draw 
the  fuffocaied  half  confumcd  beall  out  of  the  alhes. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  troops,  are  extremely 
bufy,  joyfully  carrying  the  flefh  home  to  their  dwel- 
ling-places ;  they  return  fcveral  times,  provide  thcra- 
folvcs  plentifully  with  this  roart  meat,  and  gluttooizc 
in  their  huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  lafts. 

Thcgypfics  have,  at  leaft  in  Tranfylvania,  a  fort  of 
regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effec- 
tive. They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
diftinguifli  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  Wayntiade.  T» 
this  dignity  every  perfon  is  elegible  w  ho  is  of  a  family 
defcendcd  from  a  former  wayvvode;  but  the  preference 
is  generally  given  to  thofc  who  have  the  befl  clothes 
and  the  mod  wealth  ;  who  are  of  a  large  fixture,  and 

not  part  the  meridian  of  life Of  religion,    however, 

they  have  nofenfe;  though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 
and  hypocrify,  they  profcls  the  eflablifhed  faith  of  e- 
very  country  in  which  they  live.  They  alfo  fpeak  the 
languages  of  the  refpedlive  countries,  yet  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own ;  from  whence  derived,  authors 
differ.  The  only  fciencc  which  they  hare  attained 
is  mufic.  Their^  poetry  is  ungrammatical  indecent 
rhyme. 

Their  general  charafler  and  capacities  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  :  Imagine  people  of  a  childilh  way  of  thinking; 
their  minds  filled  with  raw,  iindigefted conceptions  ; 
guided  more  by  fenfe  than  reafon  ;  ufing  underltanding 
and  refieftion  fo  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
fedl  fketch  of  the  gyplies  chara(5lcr.  They  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  challering;  fickle  in  the 
extreme, confequently  inconflant  In  their  purluits;  faith- 
Icls  to  every  body,  even  ihcir  own  caft  ;  void  of  the 
leaft  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding  bene- 
fits with  the  moft  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
flaviflily  compliant  when  under  fubjcftion  ;  but  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
are  cruel.  Defire  of  revenge  often  caufes  them  to  take 
the  moll  defperatc  rcfoluiions.  To  fnch  a  degree  of 
violence  is  their  fury  fomeiinits  excited,  that  a  mother 
has  been  known  in  the  excefs  of  paffion,  to  take  her 
fmall  infant  by  the  feet,  and  therewith  ftrikc  the  ob- 
je6t  of  her  anger,  when  no  other  inilrument  has  readily 
prefented  iilclf.  They  arc  fo  adJiifled  to  drinking,  as 
to  facrificc  what  is  moft  neccUary  to  them,  that  they 
may  fcafl  their  palate  with  fpirits.     They  have,  too, 
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1,  what  one  would  little  cxpeft,  an  enormous  (Inrc  of  va- 
-^  iiity,  which  fhows  itfclf  in  their  fondncfs  for  fine 
clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  drcfled 
in  them.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  priJc  would 
have  the  good  cfFeft  to  render  a  gjpfy  cautious  noi  to 
be  guiliy  of  fuch  crimes  asfubjed  him  to  public  fliamc  ; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  charadcr,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  his  tranfaftions. 
Jn  ail  hour's  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  juft  untied  from 
the  whipping  port.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  on 
mere  idle  conceit,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  ma- 
king it  a  point  of  honour  to  abufe  their  companions, 
and  put  on  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  mnrkct, 
where  they  are  fure  to  have  many  fpcftators  ;  they  cry 
out,  make  a  violent  noifc,  challenge  their  adverfary 
to  fight,  but  very  fcldom  any  ihinj^  comes  of  it.  Thus 
the  gypfy  fecks  honour,  of  which  his  idcai  coincide  ve- 
ry little  with  (hofe  of  other  people,  and  fomctimes  de- 
viate entirely  from  propriety. 

"  Nothing  (coniinues  our  anthor)  can  exceed   the 
nnreftraincd  depravity  of  manners  exifting  among  thefc 
people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.     Un- 
checked by  any  ideaof  (hame,  they  give  way  to  every 
dcfirc.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  moll  fcandalous 
arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to  fcn- 
fuality  ;  and  this  is  fcarce  grown  up  before  fhc  becomes 
the  fedacer  of  others.     Lazinefs  is  fo  prevalent  among 
them,  that  were  they  to  fubfift  by  their  own  labour 
only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the  le- 
ven  days  in  ihe  week.     This  indolence  increafes  their 
propenfity  toftcaling  and  cheating,  the  common  attend- 
ants on  idlenefs.     They  feek  to  avail  themfelvcs  of 
every  opportunity  tofatisfy  their  lawlefs  delircs.  Their 
univerfal  bad  chara(5ler  therefore  for  ficklenefs,  infide- 
lity, ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
zinefs, knavery,  thievilhnefs,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevernefs,  render  thefe  people 
of  no  ufe  in  focicty,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  mauraud- 
ing  parties.  Perfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
diiguife,  have  formed  dangerous  defigns  againA  cities 
and  countries.     They  have  been  baniflied  fromalnioft 
all  civilized  ftates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  and  to  little  pnrpofe.     Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  Turkey  would  allow  them  toleration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  European  flatcs  to  takefomc 
fteps  for  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufefiil.    But  while  they  are  infenfible  of  religion 
and  ftrongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be   impradlicable.     This  ap- 
pears from  a  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady's  expe- 
rience on  the  (ubjeft,  communicated  in  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  '  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  on  my  ef- 
tates,  but  I  have  permitted  two  families  in  particular  to 
cflablilh  rhemfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  refidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  Ihall  come 
here  and  join  them.     I  took  all  pofijble  pains  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures.  I  fet  the  elder  ones  towork  ; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  catt>e.   I  obferved  that  they 
were  more  fond  of  horfes  than  any  thing  elfe ;  for  which 
rcafon  I  placed  a  gypfy  under  each  groom.     I  had  their 
children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be  running 
about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  pradice.     It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  curtoni  was  become  nature  with 
them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently  fo  long  as  any  bo- 
dy Hood  over  them ;  the  moment  their  back  was  turii- 


ed,  they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  legs  acrofj,  Cypfiei. 
facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  cannot  pof-  "— — v— 
fibly  cam  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would  find 
them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  us  ;  for  the 
bread  I  give  them  does  not  Hand  me  in  half  a  kreuizcr 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  nor  flioes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  rnn  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  cither  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback  ;  but  they  fpoil  horfes  unmercifully ;  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
biought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Cloaih 
them  as  you  will,  they  alw.iys  fcllorlofe  their  cloaths. 
In  a  word,  one  cannot  but  conlider  them  as  void  of 
reafon  ;  it  is  really  fhockihg  to  fee  even  well  growa 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  can  fpeak  ;  wherefore  they  eat  every 
think,  even  carrion,  let  it  ftink  never  fo  much.  Where 
a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there  thefc 
wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  grcateft  num- 
bers.' 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian  ;  and  that  belief  is  as 
old  as  their  exiltencc  in  Europe.  Thomafius,  Salmon 
the  Englilh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Grifelini, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fatisfadlory  evidence. 
This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  author,  is 
without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  dcfccnt  of  thefc 
people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deflitute  of  proofs,  but 
the  moft  pofitive  evidence  is  found  to  contradift  it. 
Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic;  and 
their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  E- 
gypiians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt ;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  ftrangers,  and  form  a  di- 
ftind  people,  asin  other  countries.  The  cxprcffions  of 
Bcllonius  are  llrong  and  dccifivc;  "  No  part  of  the 
world,  I  believe  is  fret  from  thofe  banditti,  wander- 
ing about  in  troop-:,  whom  we  by  miflakc  call  Egfy- 
t'lMTis  and  Bohemians.  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
thefe  Arolling  thieves  fitting  under  palm  trees:  and 
they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  a- 
mong  us." 

The  Egyptian  defcent  of  the  gypfies  being  rejefted, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  Ihow  that  they  come 
from  Hindoftan.  The  chief  bafis  of  his  theory,  how- 
ever, is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a  fimila- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gipfy  and  the  Hindoflanic  languages  j  in  which,  it 
nuifi  be  confeflcd,  many  words  are  the  fame  ;  but  many 
arc  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces  on 
this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely  von 
Doha,  to  whom  a  printer  in  1763  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a  Undent 
at  Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  tkrec 
young  Malabar  ftudents,  took  down  1000  of  their 
words,  which  he  fancied  correfponded  with  the  gipfy 
language  ;  and  they  added,  that  a  traft  of  land  in 
their  illand  was  named  Ozigania.  He  repeated  thefe 
words  to  the  Raber  gypfies,  who  explained  them  with- 
out tronble  or  hefitation.  This  account  was  publilhed 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette.  Suppofing  thefe  three  young 
men  to  be  fons  of  Bramins,  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit,  the 
common  language  of  Hindoftan  comes  as  near  to  that 
as  modern  Italian  to  pure  Latin.    The  comparifon  of 
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Oyrru-i.   ihc  f.vo  langiugcs  takes  up  above  30  pat;C3  ;  and  Mr 

"-^  Grelliuaii  thinks  it  eftablillies  his  fyiU-m.     The  fame 

opinion  is  nuiiiiaincd  by  Mr  Mjrfcien,  in  a  paper  upon 
this  fiibjcA  iu  the  7:h  volume  of  the  Archeo!ot;ia.  The 
numerals,  however,  both  in  Hindoilanic  and  giply,  dif- 
fer greatly  as  Hated  by  the  two  authors.  And  here,  as 
in  other  fjcii  companfuiis,  one  is  alloiiilheJ  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  conipirers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography 
(as  apcriodicalcriiicobferves),  which  can  have  no  con- 
nexion in  languages  with  wliicli  we  arc  not  pcrfeilly  fa- 
miliar, even  were  both  languages  reduced  to  wriiin};by 
their  refpe<5live  people  :  liowrauchlcfs,  then,  where  one 
of  the  two  languages  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  giply,  but  is  blended  with  the  language  of 
the  country  where  the  clan  rehdes  ?  This  appears  from 
the  corrcfpondencc  of  feveral  words  in  all  langua;;cs 
with  the  g'pfy.  Mr  Gicllinan  ackno\vledges  the  two 
gipfy  vcrlions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  dificrent  pe- 
riods, differ  io  widily,  tint  one  would  almoft  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  the  fame  lan- 
guage. We  think  wc  can  difccrn  a  frw  words  differ- 
ciuly  indeed  written,  but  probably  pronounced  /tlikc. 
Nor  can  we,  in  all  the  lanj;u:iges  iti  which  Cham- 
berhyne  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer,  perct  ive  the  Icaft  re- 
feinblance  to  the  gipfy  name  of  father,  Dadi  and 
Dad,  except  in  the  \Vtl(h,  Taad.  In  profccuting  his 
argi.nent.  Mi  Grellman  does  not  infiflon  the  limilarity 
of  colour  between  the  two  people,  nor  on  the  cowar- 
dice common  to  both,  nor  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  tents,  or  letting  their  children  go  naked  ;  all 
thcfe  being  trails  to  be  met  with  in  other  nations  :  but 
Jic  divclls  on  tiie  word  Polgar,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
firfl  gipfy  leaders,  and  of  the  Indoftanic  god  of  mir- 
riage  ;  .ilfoon  the  correfpondt-nce  between  the  travel- 
ling finiths  in  the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pair  of 
bello.vs  ;  the  Indian's  boy  blows  ih'.m  in  India,  the  wife 
or  child  o,'  '.he-j'pfy  in  Eiropr:  As  if  every  travelling 
tinker,  in  every  nation  where  tinkers  travel,  had  not 
the  fame  journeymen.  In  lalcivious  dances  and  chiro- 
mancy tiie  two  people  agree  ;  nor  are  ihefc  uiicommon 
in  oihcr  parts  of  the  globe.  Theexceffivc  loquacity  of 
the  two  people  is  produced  as  limilar  ;  as  if  no  other 
natiins  in  the  world  were  laq  lacious.  Fainter  refcm- 
blanccs  ire,  3  fondnefsfor  fafiron,  and  the  intermarry- 
ing on'ry  With  thtiir  own  people.  The  lall  pofitiou  in 
the  author's  theory  is  that  ihc  gipfies  are  of  the  lowelt 
clafs  of  Indians,  namely,  Pn-ius,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Hindullan,  Suders.  He  compares  the  manners  of 
this  clafs  with  thofc  of  the  giplies,an(l  enumerates  many 
circiimltances  in  which  the/  agree:  fome  of  the  com- 
parifons  arc  frivolous,  and  prove  nothing  .  As  an  in- 
(lance  of  which  we  may  take  the  following:  '  Gipfies 
arc  fond  of  being  about  horfcs  ;  the  Suders  in  India 
likcwife,  for  which  reafon  t'ley  are  commonly  employ- 
ed as  horfc  krepers  by  the  Europeans  relident  in  that 
country.'  This  rcafoning  does  not  prove  that  the  gip- 
iiesare  S.iders,  a;iv  more  than  that  they  are  Arabians 
or  York  (hire  farmers. 

The  obj;;<.T:ions,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
induftri'.ius  author's  theory  is  liable,  arc  fich  as  only 
fiiDW  it  to  be  by  no  means  faiisfaflory  ;  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  poilibly  bf  right ;  and 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjcifl  ires,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  war  cf  Timur  Beg  in  India.     In   the 


yesrs  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged   India;      O  (j 
and  the progrels  of  riis  arms  was  attended    with   deva-      p« 
nation  and  cruelty.     All  who  made  rcliRancc  were  de-    ^jyi" 
fl  roved;  thofc  wiiufcll  into  the  ei/emy's  hands  were  made  ^ 
flaves  J  of  thcfe  very  (laves  ico,000werc  put  to  death. 
Ason  this  occafion  an  uuiveifaj  panic  took  place,  what 
could  be  more  na'.ural  than  that  a  great  number  of  ter- 
rified ir.li.ibitants  fliould  ciuicavoiir  to  favc   thcmfelvcs 
by  tiij^ht  ? — III  the  laA  place,  the  author  cnt'cavours  to 
trace  the  route  by  which  the  gipfies  came    from    Hin- 
doHan  10  Kurope  :   but   lic-ic  he  juftly  acknowkdgts 
that  all  that  can  be  (aid  on  the  liibjcit  is  increfurmile; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  alter  pcruling  all  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  probably   be  of  opinion    that 
there  Hill  hangs  a  cUuiii  over  the  origin  oi  this  extraor- 
dinary race. 

GYPSOPHILA,  in  b.-tiny  :  A  genus  of  the  digy. 
nia  order,  bclonj;ing  to  ir.e  decanoria  clals  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  nuiiiod  racking  in  tier  the  22d  or- 
der, Curyofhyll'.i.  The  c.ilyx  is  nioiiuphvllous,cimpa- 
nulaicd,  aii«<  angulated  ;  the  petals  are  tivc  in  i^umber, 
uvate,  and  frllile  ;  the  capfulc  ^ lobofe  nnd  unilocular. 

(jYPSUM,  Plasverstone,  ot  /lUbaJler ;  a  na- 
tur.il  combination  of  the  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic 
acid.     Sec  Alabaster. 

The  properties  of  gypfum,  according  to  Cron- 
flfilt,  are,  i.  It  is  loofer  and  moie  triable  than  a 
calcareous  earth.  2.  It  does  not  efi'ervtce  with  acids 
cither  in  its  cr  fie  or  calcined  lUtc  ;  or  at  moll  but  in  a 
rcry  (]ij;lit  degree,  in  proportion  to  what  it  wants  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  for  the  complete  fdturation  of  its  b.ifc. 
7,.  It  falls  into  powder  in  the  tire  very  readily.  4.  Uheti 
burnt  without  bring  made  red-hot,  its  jowdcr  readily 
concrt:t<:s  with  water  inio  a  mals  w  hicli  (oon  hardiiis  ; 
but  without  any  fcnilblc  beat  being  ixciud  in  the  ope- 
ration. 6.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  of  fufion  as  lini<"Aonc  ;  and  lliows  almoll  the 
lame  efFcds  upon  other  bodies  with  limdlone,  though 
the  acid  of  vitriol  leems  to  promote  the  vitrification.  M. 
Magellan,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  has  found 
moll  of  the  gypfeous  kind,  particularly  the  fibrous,  to 
melt  in  the  fire  p'-etty  eallly  by  themfelves.  7.  When 
mclttd  in  tile  fire  witii  borax,  it  puffs  and  bubbles  very 
much,  and  for  a  long  time  during  the  fulion.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Magellan,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  gvp- 
fum  is  melted  together  with  borax,  the  gUfs  bcconiis 
colourlcfs  and  tranfparent;  but  fome  forts  of  alabafler 
and  I'parry  gypfse,  when  melted  in  quantity  with  borax, 
yield  a  fine  yellow  tranlparent  coloured  glafs,  rcfem- 
bling  that  of  the  beft  topazes  ;  but  if  too  much  of  the 
gypfim  is  nfcd  in  proportion  to  the  borax,  the  glafs 
becomes  op,ique,juff  as  it  happens  with  the  pure  lin'.c- 
ftone.  8.  \Vhen  burnt  with  any  infiamm.ible  matter 
it  emits  a  fulphureous  fniell,  and  may  thus  be  dtcom- 
poundcd,  as  well  as  by  either  of  the  fixed  alkaline  fairs  ; 
but  if  this  lafl  method  is  followed,  there  ought  to  be 
five  or  fix  times  as  much  fait  as  there  is  of  g-  pfum. 
9.  On  being  decompounded  in  this  manner  the  reli- 
duiim  commonly  (hows  fome  figns  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cics  are, 

1.  Friable  gypfeous  earth  of  a  white  colour,  found 
in  Saxony. 

2.  IniUirated  gypfum  of  a  folid  texture,  the  panicles 
of  which  are  not  viliblc,  commonly  called  alabafter. 
This  is  fonictimes  found  imt'aturattd  witL  vitriolci  acid  ; 
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ill  wliich  cafe  only  irwill  cfit-rvcrce  wiih  .aqiiafonis,  as 
'ilisfiicito  do  under  the  Article  ALAPASTEr:,.  It  is 
very  eafily  (awed  or  cm,  and  taices  a  dull  polidi.  Ii  is 
of  fcversl  kinds  ;  as,  while  ;  clear  iranfpircnt  from 
Pcrii.i,  opaque  from  lialy  and  Trjpsns  in  Sicily  ;  of 
ayelliwco'our,  of  which  ihcrcarc  hkcwile  two  kinds, 
iranfp'ircnt  and  opaque  ;  the  former  being  met  with  in 
the  cjftcrn  countries,  the  hticr  in  Sj^ain.  Br.innick 
informs  us,  that  in  this  couniry  there  arc  a  great  many 
fine  varieties  of  the  fpecics  we  treat  of ;  and  (rom  hence 
he  fuppofcs  that  ihc  ancients  ob;aincd  the  bcamiful 
alabalUrs  they  ufed.  Fabroni  tells  us,  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  fine  alibalU-rs  aremet  cv'ith  in  lialy.  Twenty- 
four  quarries  of  them,  each  of  a  different  colour,  arc 
now  worked  out  at  Voltcrra  ;  bit  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Romans  brought  the  grcatcll  part  of  the  alabafters 
they  made  ufe  of  from  Greece. 

3.  Gypfum  of  a  fcaly  texture,  or  common  plaflerof 
Paris.  This  is  found  in  many  different  countries,  of 
two  kinds  ;  viz.  white  with  coarfe  fcales,  or  with  fmall 
fcales  ycllowifli  orgreyilh.  According  to  Bergman, 
pUder  contains  ,Vn  of  vitriolic  acid, .,'.'.,  of  purccalca- 
reous  earth,  and  .,'/,.  of  water.  It  is  foJuble  in  jco 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  or  450  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  well  known  by  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  an  hard  mafs  with  water  after  being 
(lightly  burned  ;  and  during  this  confolidation  a  flight 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  though  Icfs  than  when  line 
is  naked.  It  is  often  employed  in  building  ;  andmoy 
be  taken  oiFand  ufed  again  and  again  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

4.  Fibrous  gypfum,  or  plafter  flone,  haslikewifc  two 
varieties,  viz.  with  coarfe  or  with  fine  fibres.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour. 

J.  Selcnites,  or  fpar-like  gypfum,  by  fome  alfo  call- 
ed ^/<7c/^/  OT<?«.^,  and  confounded  with  the  clear  and 
tranfpsrent  mica.  It  is  found  of  two  kinds,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  or  ycllowifli  and  opaque. 

6.  Cryflallizcd  gyplum,  or  gypfeous  drufen.  This 
is  found  compofed  of  wedgc-fliaped  and  fometimes 
of  capillary  cryftals,  fometimes  white  and  fometimes 
ycllowifli. 

7.  Sralacliiical  gypfum  is  found  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colours.  When  found  in  large  pieces 
it  commonly  variesbctween  white  and  yellow,  and  like- 
wife  in  its  tranfparency  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
mafs.     It  is  ufed  as  alabafler  in  feveral  works. 

Bcfides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  England 
abounds  with  fubftanccs  of  a  gypfeous  nature.  There 
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are  plenty  in  Dcrbyfhire  and  Nottingbamfbire,  fo  f5ne        Cyr 
as  to  be  ufed  like  al«bafter,  that  is,  10  lake  a  fine  po-  ll 

lilli.     In  the  countries  jufl  mentioned  there  are  large   Gyfhorn. 
pits  of  this  kind,  alfo  in  moft  of  the  cliffs   of  the   Se-  '' 

vern,  cfpecially  at  the  Old  PafTage  in  Somerfctfliire.  A 
very  tine  fcniipellucid  folid  alabader  is  found  in  Derbv- 
fliire.  Very  fine  fibrous  talcs  arc  alfo  found  in  the 
abovtmentioncd  pits  of  flone,  and  many  orhcr  places. 
Selcnites  everywhere  abound,  Jo  that  it  is  inipofiibje  10 
enumerate  the  different  places.  Very  fine  gypltous 
drufen  are  found  in  Sheppcy  Kle,  and  fome  execcdirgly 
beautiful,  large  and  clear  as  cry  ftal,  have  been  dug  from 
the  faltrocks  at  Nantwich  in  Chefliire.  The  felcni;cs 
rhomboidalesis  found  in  plenty  in  England,  iho'  rare 
in  other  countries.  ShoK.ver  hill  in  Oxfordf.iirt  is  re- 
markable for  them.  The  Ifle  of  Sheppcy  affords  a  kind 
of  fp.ir-like  gypfum,  of  a  fibrous  nature, and  always  ac- 
creting like  the  radiations  of  a  Aar  on  tiic  fcptaria, 
and  ihcnce  cMcd  flf/Zaff/itarii. 

The  ])rincipal  tife  of  gypfum  is  as  a  material  for  fmall 
flat'jcs  and  figures  of  various  kinds,  alfo  for  nvjulds  for 
catling  wax-works,  &c.  It  has  lately  been  introducfd 
as  a  manure  in  France  znd  America,  though  its  fucccfs. 
in  tl-.is  refpeft  has  not  yet  been  fufEciently  experienced. 

GYR-KALCo,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon,  called  in  Englilh  ihe  jfrja/coi. 
See  Falco. 

It  is  a  very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  wiiho'.t  rcfcrvc,  particularly  the  heron  and  Aork 
kinds.     'I  be  other  falcons  arc  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYRINUS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  ofilie 
coleoptera  order.  The  generic  characters  are  :  The  Plate 
antennae  arc  cylindrical,  fi iff,  and  fliorier  than  the  CCXXII. 
head  ;  and  the  eyes  are  four,  two  on  the  upper  and 
two  on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  Mr  Barbiu,  how- 
ever, fays  that  the  eyes  only  appear  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  head,  but  that  they  are  not  four. 
The  natator,  or  common  water-flea,  is  of  a  bright 
black  colour  ;  the  feet  are  yellow,  fiat,  and  large  ;  the 
infefl;  is  in  length  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  runs 
with  great  celerity  in  circles  on  the  furfaceof  the  wa- 
ters and  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  plunging  dewn  in- 
Aantaneoufly  when  attempted  to  be  taken.  There  arc 
eight  other  fpecies,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  globe. 

GYSHORN,a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fituated  on  the  river  Aller,  in  E.Long. 
10.  4>.  N.  Lat.  52.  50. 


H. 


HThe  eighth  letter  and  fixth  confonant  in  onral- 
^  phabei  ;  though  fome  grammarians  will  have  it 
to  be  only  an  afpi ration,   or  breathing.     But  nothing 
can  be   more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  bciig  a  di- 
ftinfl  found,  and  furaied  in  a  particular  manner  by 
Vox-.  VIII. 


ibe  organs  of  fpeech,  at  leafl  in  our  language  :  wit- 
nefs  the  words  (at  and  /<<rat,  arm  and  harm,  ear  and 
hear,  <7f  and  W,  &c>  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h. 
It  is  pronounced  by  artrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath 
I  i  between 
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Haag      between  the  lips,  doling,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  uioiion 
II  of  ihc  lower  jaw  to  the   upper,   and  the  tongue  nearly 

Hibdjh.    approachiiii^  ibe  palate. 

^  "  '  There  Iccuis  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  h,  which 
is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And  indeed,  the  Plioe- 
nicians,  the  mofl  incieiu  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ufcd  the 
fame  litjurc  with  oar  H,  which  in  the  feries  of  all  ihcfc 
alphabets  keeps  its  jiriinilivc  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  aoo  ;  and  with  a  dafli 
over  it,  FT,  200,oco. 

As  .ill  abbrtviaiioii,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  Aowo,  A<r>-.'j, /'orrt,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hx'es  koiiOrtim i  and  H.  S.  corrupted  for  LLS.  fe- 
ftcrcc  ;    aiidH.  A.  for  Hadrianus. 

HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
irj  Germany,  feaied  on  a  hill  on  the  welt  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Loi:g.  12.  23.  N.   Lat.  +8.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  Idler  prophets, 
whufc  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  cannon  of  the  Old 
Tedament.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with 
T\  khelh  ;  and  ligiiifies  "  a  wrelllcr."  There  is  no  pre- 
cifc  time  mcniio;«;d  in  Scriprure  when  this  Habakkuk 
Jived  ;  but  from  his  prcdiiflingthe  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldcaas,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophclicd 
before  Zcdekiah,  or  about  the  time  ofManaffeh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  fcveral  prophe- 
cies which  arc  no;  extant  :  bat  ihofe  that  arc  indifpu- 
laMy  his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe  the 
prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  difordcrs 
vhich  he  obfcrved  in  the  kingdom  of  JiiJ«a.  God  re- 
veals to  him,  that  he  would  Ihortly  pun :fli  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldeans. 
He  foretels  the  conquells  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  luc- 
timorphofis,  and  death.  He  forerds,  that  the  vail  de- 
figns  of  Jchoiakim  would  be  frnrtr.ited.  He  fpraks 
againlla  prince  (proliably  the  king  of  Tyi.  )  who  built 
with  blood  and  iniquity  ;  and  he  acculcs  a;iothcr  king 
(pcrhipstbe  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
♦  friend,  in  order  to  difcover  his  uakednefs.  The  ihird 

chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whole  majeily  he 
dcfcribcs  with  the  utmoll  grandeurand  fubliniity  of  cx- 
prtflion. 

H.-^BET,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  principal  towns  are  Arzilla,  Tctuan,  and 
Xenta  ;  which  iaft  is  in  pollelhon  of  the  Spaniards. 
HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath,  when  every  one  of  the  fa- 
mily is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a  taper 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  Icall.  The  mailer  of  the 
family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  fomc  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpiccs,  and  having  repeated  a  paflage  or  two 
of  icripture,  as  for  example,  "  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,"  &c.  Plal.  cxvi.  and  "  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnefs,"  &c.  Efth.  viii.  he  blclfes  the  wine  and 
fpiccs.  Afterwards  he  blefles  the  light  of  the  fire  ;  and 
then  carts  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem- 
bering that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  in- 
tended to  fignify,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  Vor  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  calleJ  Hab- 
ea^a,  which  lignifies  "  diftindtion."     After  the  cere- 


mony is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  wifh 
one  another,  not  "  a  gcod  night,"  but,  "  a  good 
week." 

H.ABEAS  CORPUS,  inlaw,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  o(  Faiji  lMPRiS(j\XiE\T.T\\z  incapacity  of  the 
three  oilier  remedies  lefcrrcd  10  under  tli  it  article,  to 
give  coniplctc  relief  in  ev:  ry  cafe,  luih  alnmft  entirely 
antiijiiaitj  iliein,  and  hath  caulej  a  general  tecourfe 
to  be  had,  ill  behalf  o(  pcrfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifoiinients  to  the  prefent  writ,  the  mod  celebra- 
ted in  the  Eiiglifli  law.  Of  this  there  arc  various 
kinds  made  uie  of  by  the  courts  at  Wert  mi  niter,  for 
removing  prifoncrs  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eal'y  adminiltraiion  of  jiiflice.  Such  is  the /^a- 
beat  corpus  ad  rej'pnudeiiduvi,  when  a  man  hath  acaufe 
of  aftionagainft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  interior  court  ;  in  order  to  remove  the  priioner, 
and  charge  hiin  with  this  new  adion  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad  Jatisjac'nndtitii,  when  a  p; Ho- 
lier bath  had  judgment  againrt  him  in  an  aiJtion,  and 
the  plainiifl'is  dclirous  to  bring  him  np  to  foinc  liune- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alio  are  thofe  ad profiguiKdi4W,tcflijicci,.dum, de- 
liberandum, &c.  ;  which  illue  \\h<n  it  is  neccli'ary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  proCccute  or  bear  telii- 
niony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jiirif- 
diftion  wherein  the  fact  was  committed.  Such  is, 
lartly,  the  common  writ  ad  jacicuduvi  et  rccip'ictidum, 
which  illuesout  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Wcdminftcr- 
hall,  when  a  pcrfonis  fued  in  fome  inferior  jirifdidion, 
and  is  dclirous  to  remove  the  action  into  the  fuperior 
court ;  comraanding  the  inferior  judges  to  pioducc  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufc 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre- 
quently denominated  an  kabias  corpus  cum  caufa),  to 
do  and  naive  whatfoever  the  king's  court  Qiall  conli- 
der  in  that  bchaK.  This  is  a  writ  graniablc  of  com- 
mon right,  without  any  motion  in  court  ,  and  it  in- 
ftanlly  luperfedcs  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
Bui,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difcharge  of 
prifoDers,  it  is  ordered  by  ftatute  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  ilme  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  goal,  nnlefs  ligncd  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vcxa- 
tiousdelays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,it  is  enabled 
by  ftatute  21  Jac.  J.  c.  2;.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years 
ftanding,  no  caufe  fhall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  ifliie  or  demurrer  de- 
liberate!) joined  :  that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
ihe  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procidnido  or  oi\\txw'\{e, 
Ihall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  :  and  that  no 
caufe  Qiall  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amouitt  to  the  fum  of 
five  pounds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  ftatute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  anot  ler  aftion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  aftions  together), 
it  is  therefore  ciiadled  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.e.  29. 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  aftions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithflanding 
other  adions  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defend- 
ant to  a  greater  amount. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  ir.anner  of 
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HabMJ     illegal  coafincment,  is  ihat  of  habeas  arpui  ad/ubjici- 
Corpus.    eaJ:im:  direfted  to  ilic  pcrfon  de(ainiiig  another,  and 

— '  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  oi  the  prifoner, 

with  the  day  and  caufc  of  his  caption  and  detention, 
ad  facitndum,  fubjiciendiim,  et  rccifiendum,  to  do, 
Aib-iiit  to,  and  receive  whatfocver  liie  judge  or  court 
awarding  fuch  writ  (hall  conlider  in  that  behalf.  This 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com- 
mon law  iiTuing  oui  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  not 
only  in  term  time  but  during  the  vacation,  by  a 
fiat  from  the  chief  juflice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  runiiing  into  all  pans  of  the  king's  dominions; 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  iniitled  to  have  an  account 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  bis  fubjcds  is  reflrained, 
wherever  that  rcllraint  may  be  infliaed.  IfitilTacs 
in  vacation,  it  is  uiually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfcif 
ihereon;  unlefs  the  term  ihould  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche- 
quer, as  being  an  officer  or  I'uitor  of  the  court,  an  ha- 
bias  orpus  ad  /ubjicicndtivi  might  alfo  have  been  a- 
wardcd  from  tlicucc  -,  and  if  the  caufe  of  imprifon« 
ment  %verc  palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difchar- 
'  ged  him  :  but  if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal 
nmtter,  they  could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  ; 
whicli  occafioiied  the  common  pleas  to  difcouutenance 
fuch  applications.  It  alfo  hath  been  faid,  and  by  ve- 
ry refpcctable  authorities,  that  the  like  habsai  corpus 
may  ilfue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  : 
but,  upon  the  famous  application  lo  lord  Nottingham 
by  Jenks,  notwiihflanJing  the  mofl  diligent  fcarchcs, 
no  precedent  co  dd  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had 
ifliicd  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation  ;  and  therefore  his  lord- 
Ihip  refufed  it. 

In  the  court  of  king's-bench  it  was,  and  is   dill, 
necefTary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  all  oihcr  prerogative  writs  (certiorari,  pro- 
hibition, ma'idismus,  &c.)  which   do  not  ilTuc  as  of 
mere  courfe,  without  fhowing  fome  probable  caufe  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party's  alliilancc.     Kor,  as  was  argued  by  lord 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  "  it  was  granted  on  motion,  bc- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfe;   and  there  is  there- 
fore no  tiecefity    to  grant  it   :  for  the  court  ought  to 
be  fatisfied   that    the  party  hath   a  probable  caufe  to 
be  delivered."     And  this  fcems  the  more  rcafonable, 
becaufc,  when  once  granted,  the  perfon  to  wliom  it 
is  directed  can  return  no    fatisfadlory  excufc  for  not 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the   prifoner.    So  that,  if  it 
iJued  of  mere  courfe,  without  fliowing  to   the   court 
or  judge  fome  rcafonable   ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
iraiior  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,   a  foldier  or 
mariner  in  the  king's  fervicc,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation, 
ofadomcftic,  confined  for  iufanity  or  other  pruden- 
tial reafons    might  obtain  a   temporary   enlargement 
by   fuint;  out  habeas  corpus,  though   fure   to   be    re- 
manded as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.    And  there- 
fore  Sir  Elward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not 
fcruple,  in  15  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
contined  to  the  court   of  admiralty  for  piracy;   there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  Ihowing,  futHcient  ground 
to   confine  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a   probable 
ground  be  Ihown,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 


juft  ciufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  dcliverr-d, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right 
which  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted 
to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
fo;i,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  o- 
ther." 

lathe  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  we  expatiated 
at  large  on  the  pe rfonal  liberty  of  the  fubject.  This 
was  ihown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  conimif- 
fion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  caufc  without  the  fpc- 
cial  pcrmilTion  of  law.  A  dodrine  coeval  with  tiic 
firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitiition  ;  and  handed  down 
to  us  fromthe  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithftandingailtheir 
flrugglcs  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conqueft  :  affertcd  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  defcet-.dants :  and 
though  fometimcs  a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpo.ifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablilhed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by 
the  piovilions  of  magna  charta,  and  a  long  fucccffion 
of  Aatutcs  enadlcd  under  Edward  III.  To  aflcri  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
ty  ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftmy  all  civil  liberty  by 
rendering  its  protccflion  impcffi'ole  :  but  the  glory  of 
the  Englifli  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times, 
the  caules,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  (uljcd.  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abioluie  neccf. 
fity  of  exprdlfing  upon  every  commitment  the  rcafcn 
for  winch  it  is  made  ;  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity  :  and  according 
to  ilic  circuHillanccs  of  the  cafe  may  difchargc,  ad- 
mit tj  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  t.  the  cntirt 
of  kin;;'s-bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  prcccdtuts 
(and  ihofe  perhaps  mifundcrftood),   determined*  that  .5,^, 
they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus    either  bail  or  ■TtUI,  yiii, 
deliver  a  prilbner,    though    committicd   without  any  136. 
caufc   affigncd,   in  cafe   he  was  corr.mited  by  the  fpc- 
cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privv- 
council.     This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  ard 
produced  the /■■/'///on  o/"r/^/r/,   3  Car.  I.   which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enadls  that  no  freeman  here- 
after lliall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.     Bat   when, 
in  the  following   year,  Mr  Sclden  and  others  were 
committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
his  majefly's  fpccial  command,  under  a  general  charge 
of  •<  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fcdition  againll 
the  king  and   government,"   the  judges   delayed    for 
two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
an  opinion   how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable  ;    and 
when  at  length  they    agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
ever annexed  a  condition  of  finding  furcties  for  the 
good  behaviour,  which  Hill  proirafted  their  imprifon- 
ment ;  the  chief  luftice  Sir  Nicliolas  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
time  declaring  f  ,'that  "  if  they  were  agaia  remanded  |  niJuo. 
for  that  caufe,    perhaps  the  court  would   not  after- 
wards grant  a  habz-as  corpus,  bcini;  already  nude  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonnicni."     But 
this  was  heard   with   indignation    and   aftoniibment 
by  cveiy  lawyer  p'cfe:it ;  according  to  Mr  Selden's 
! i   ;  owD 
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Habeas    own  aecoant  of  the  matter,  whofe  refciitment   was     proper    court    of  jiKlicauire.     4.  That  officers    ai:J 
Corpin-    not  cooled  at  ilie  diliance  of  four  ami  twenty  years.         ketpers  ncglcifliiig  10  make  iliic  rdiiriis,  or  not  dcli- 

^~^' '      Tbrl'c  piiilul   cvjfiai-.s  ;;avc  rile  to  the   llatuie   16     vcrin^  to  the  priloiicr  or  his  agent  within  lix  hours 

Car.  I.e.  10.  §  8.  whcichy  it  is  enaifleil,  that  if  any  after  demand  a  copy  of  ihe  warrant  of  commitnicnt, 
prrliin  be  cuniiniiied  l>y  the  king  himfclf  in  perfon,  or  fliiftint;  ihc  ciiftody  of  a  prifoncr  frj;u  oi'.c  to  a.-.o- 
or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the  members  ihcr  without  fiifficitnt  rcafon  or  auihoriiy  (fpeciiicJ. 
thereof,  hf  Ihall  have  granted  unto  him,  witliout  any  In  the  aSi),  (lull  for  the  Hrft  offence  torfcit  icol.and 
delay  upon  any  pretence  wJiaifovcr,  a  writ  of  habcm  for  the  fctond  oticiicc  200I.  to  the  party  grieved, 
corpus,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  af  and  be  difobled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That  no  per- 
kinc's  bench  or  common-pleas  ;  who  fliall  thereupon, 
within  three  court-days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa- 
mine and  dcierinine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  dj  what  to  juftice  lliall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  prifoner.  Yet  ftill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jctiks,  before  alluJtd  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed    by   the    king    in    council   for   a  turbulent 


fon,  once  delivered  by  hubcat  corpus,  ihall  be  recom- 
mitted for  the  lame  offence,  on  penalty  of  500I. 
6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for  trcifoii  or  fe- 
lony, Ihall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firll  week  of  the 
next  term,  or  the  tirll  day  of  the  next  felilon  of 
oyer  and  ter?uin:r,  be  indi(5ted  in  that  term  or  fcl- 
fion,  orelfe  admitted  to  bail;   unltfs  ihc  king's  wit- 


fpcfch  at  Guildhall,  new  lliifis  and  devices  were  made  neffes  cannot  be  produced  at  that  lime  :   iind  it  acquit- 

ufc  of  10  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  ;  the  chief  ted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term  or 

juflicc,  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  10  award  feifion,  he  Ihall  be  difcharged  from  his  iniprifonnicnt 

a  writ  of  habtas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  in  vacation,  for  fuch   imputed  offence  :   but   that  no  perfon,  after 

though  at  lall  he  thought  proper  to  award   the  ufual  the  affizes  Ihall   be  opened  for  the  county  in  which 

Wilts  ad  Helioiraiiduw,  &c,  whereby  the  prifoner  was  he  is  detained,  lliall  be   remove.!  by  htibeus  cot  put,  till 

difcharged  at  the  Old   Bailey.     Other  abufcs  had  alfo  after  the  alTizcs   are  ended  ;   but   Ihall   be   left    to  the 

crept  into  daily  praiflicc,  which  had  in  fame   meafure  jullice  of  the  judges  of  alfile.     7.  That  any  fuch  pri- 

defeated   the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional   re-  foncr   may  move  for  and  obtain   his  habeas  ci^rpus,  as 

medr.     The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  delay  well  oui  of  the  chancery  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the 

his  obedience  to  the   firfl  writ,  and  might  wait  till  a  king's  bench   or  common  pleas  ;  and   the  lord  chan- 

fecond  and  a  ihird,  called  an  alias  zn^i  plurics,  were  cellor  or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on    fight  of  tiic 

ilfued,  before  he  produced  the  party  :  and  many  other  warrant,  or  oath  tiiat  the  fame  is  refufcd,  forfeit  feve- 

vexatious  Ihifts  were  pradtifed  to  detain  If  aie-piifoners  rally  to  the  party  grieved    the  fum  of  jool.  8.  That 

in   cnllody.     But  whoever  will   attentively    coiilidcr  t\\c\Kr'v.  of  habeas  corpus  Ihall   inn  into  the   counties 


the  Englilh  hillory,  may  obfcrve,  that  the  tlagranf 
abufe  of  any  power,  by  the  crewB  or  its  r  iiiiliers, 
lias  always  been  producf ive  of  a  ftru;jgle  :  which 
either  difcovers  the  cxercile  of  that  power  to  be  con- 
trary to  law,  or  (if  legal)  rcllrains  it  for  the  future. 
This  was   the  cafe  in  the  prcfent  inftance.     The  op- 


palaiine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged  places, 
and  the  illands  of  Jerfey  and  Gutrnley.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  conirac'ting,  or 
convic'ts  praying  to  be  trar.iportcd  ;  or  having  com- 
mitted foHie  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  feni)  Ihall  be  fcnt   prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire- 


areliion  of  an  obfcurc  individual  gave  birth  to  the  fa-  land,  Jerfey,  Guernfty    or    any    places    beyond     the 

mens  habeas  corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which  is  fre-  feas,  within  or  without  the  king's  dominions:  on  pain 

quently   conlidered  as  another   tiiagna    charta  of  the  that    the  party  committing,  his   advilers,  aiders,  and 

kingdom  ;  and   by  confcquence  has  alfo  in  fubfequcnt  alfillants,  Hull  forfeit  10  the  party  grieved  a  fum  ndt 

times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  ihcfe  writs  lefs  than  jool.  to  be  recovered  wiih  treble  cofls;  ihall 

(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  flatute,  but  iiTu-  be  difablcd  to  bear  any  office  of  irufl  or  profit ;  fhall 

ing  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  flandard  of  incur  the  penalties   of  pr.tv!uinre  ;  and  fhall  be  inca- 

law  and  liberty.  pable  of  the  king'  pardon. 

The  flatute  itfelf  enafts,   i.  That  the  writ  Ihall  be         This  is  the  fubflance  of  tliat  great  and  important 


returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diliance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  Ihall  be  enJor- 
fed,  as  grimed  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  ligned  by 
the  perfon  awarding  thera.     3.  That  on  complaint  and 


flatute  :  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  oi.ly  to  the 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
prodiice  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a  tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  priloner  ;  all  other  cafes  of 
nnjufl  imprilbnment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 


requeft  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com-  common  law.     But  even   upon  writs  at   the  common 

initted  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed  law  it  is  now  cxpffted  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  an- 

for  treafon  or  felony  exprelTed  in  the  warrant,  or  for  cient  precedents  and  the   fpirit  of  the  aft  of  pariia- 

fulpicion  of  the  f^me,  or  as  accelTary  thereto  before  ment,  that  the  writ   Ihould    be  immediately  obeyed, 

the  faft,  or  c»;ivifted  or  charged  in  execution  by  Ic-  without  waiting  for  any  alias  or pturies ;  oiherwile  an 

gal  arocefs),  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  attachment   will   illuc.     By  which  admirable  regula- 

judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy    of  the  war-  tions,  judicial  as  well  as  parlian\eniary,  the  remedy  is 

ranr,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  fhall   (unlefs  now  complete  for  removing  the   injury  of  unjuft  and 

the  party  has  ncglefted  for  two  terms  to  apply  10  any  illegal  confinement.     A  remedy  the  more  necelTary, 

court   for  his  enlargement)  award  z  habeas  corf  us  for  bccaufe  the  opprrffion  docs  not  always  arife  from  th« 

fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfclf  ill-nature,  but  fomctimes  from  the  mere  iuatiention,  of 

or  any  other  of  the  judges  ;   and  upon  the  return  made  goyernmrnt.     For  it    frequently    happens   in  foreign 

(hall   difchariiC  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fe-  countries   (and  has  happened  in    England  during  the 

ciirity  to  appear  and    anfwer  to  iheaccufation  in  the  te*iporary  fufpenlions  of  the  flatute),  that  perfons  ap- 
prehended 
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prthenHed  upon  fufpicion  have  fuffcred  a  long  impfi- 
foiiincni,  merely  bccaufe  ihey  were  forgoitcn. 

HABERDASHER,  iii  commcr<-c,  a  felltr  of  hais 
^  and  o;ker  fmall  wares. — The  maftcr  and  wardens  of 
the  coir.-paiiy  of  habcrdiC-itrs  in  London,  call  in  ■;  to 
ihciraiFiilancc  oneof  chc  company  of  cappers,  and  a:i- 
othtr  of  ilic  hat-maksrs,  and  nu-'orj,  &c.  of  towns, 
may  Icarch  the  wares  of  all  hatttti  who  work  huts  with 
foj-ei^ii  wool,  and  who  have  not  bte.i  arprtniices  to 
the  (rade,  or  who  dye  them  wiih  any  thing  bjt  cop- 
peras and  galls,  or  woad  aiid  raad.Ier:  in  which  cales 
they  arc  liable  to  penalties  by  flat,  8.  £liz.  cap  7. 
and  5  Geo.  H.  cap.  22. 

For  the  ctymo'.oi^y  of  this  denomination,  fee  Ber- 
Eash. 

HABERGION,  or  Haubergeon,  Haeercetum, 
a  coat  of  mail  i  an  ancirnt  piece  of  dcfcniive  armour, 
in  t'onn  of  a  coat,  dcfccnding  from  the  nrck  to  the 
iiiidJlc,  and  formed  of  lit:lc  iron  rings  or  madies,  link- 
ed into  each  other. — The  word  is  alfo  written  habirgs, 
hauhergtyhaubire,  haubert,  hauther,  houtiirt,  and  hau- 
berk. Speiinan  takes  it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  an- 
cient French  hault,  "  hi};h,"  and  berg,  "  armour,  co- 
vering;" as  lervin^  to  defend  the  upper  partof  the  bo- 
dy, Du  Caugc  and  Skinner  choofe  10  derive  it  from 
the  Bclgic  hah,  or  Teutonic  haitz,  "  neck,"  and 
bjigeit,  "  to  cover ;"  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  defence 
for  (lie  t:cck.  Others  will  have  ii  formed  of  ^/,  alia, 
q.d.  all,  iaJ  iergen,  "to  cover;"  as  importing  it  a 
cover  for  the  whole  body. 

HABAICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  furgcen,  born 
at  Bonny  in  Gaiinois,  acquired  great  reputation  by 
liis  (kill  in  his  profclfton;  and  by  his  writings;  and  died 
in  1624.  He  wrote  a  treatifc  on  the  plague,  and  fe- 
veral  oilier  curious  works. 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  EngliOi  poet  and 
hiflorian,  was  the  Ion  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 
He  was  born  iu  160J,  at  HiuJlip  in  Worcefterfllire; 
and  was  educate!  at  St  Oiiiers  and  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  16J4,  a.:d  left  feveral  manulcripts  in  the  hands 
of  hisfon.  His  printed  works  arc.  i.  Poems  under 
(he  title  of  Cajlimi.  2.  The  qncen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragt-comedy.  5.  Obfcrvations  upon  Hillory.  4.  The 
Jiiflory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  written  and 
publiOicii  at  the  defirc  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
compolcd  in  a  very  florid  ftyle. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  aft.     See  Custom  and  Habit. 

HABtT  is  alfo  ufed  for  drcfs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
pofition  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered. 
The  princip.il  part  of  the  drels  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  /^«T<or  and  \\\c  ^i-rui.  The  /,uaT(«  was 
an  upper  garnimt,  coufiflingol  a  loofe  fquare  piece  of 
cloath  wrapped  lound  the  body  ;  the  yjrui  was  an  un- 
der garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  faUcned  round  the 
body  and  embraced  it  clofcly,  falling  down  to  the  mid- 
thigh.  It  is  piiiptr  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a  per- 
fon diverted  of  this  upper  garment  or  'ftnTut,  in  the  ea- 
ftern  language,  is  l>ylcd  naked,  and  iu  this  lenfe  David 
danced  naked  bclbre  ihe  ark. 

The  ftvcral  forts  ofgarmcnis  in  ufe  with  both  fcxes, 
amnngft  the  Rouuns,  were  ihc  toga,  tunica,  peluna, 
lacerna,  chlamys,  paludainccturo,  la:na,  ftola,  pallium 
orpalla.     See  Too.*,  &c. 
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For  the    haWts   of    the    pricfls    amongft    the   Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  ariicic  Priests. 

Habit  is  particularly  ufcJ  for  (he  uniform  garments 
of  the  religious,  conformable  to  the  rule  anj  o.dcr 
whereof  they  make  prafcflion  ;  as  the  habit  of  St  Bcue- 
dia,  St  .^uguftine.  Sec. 

Inthisftiilc  we  fay  abfolutely,  fuch  a  perfon  l:a» 
taken  the  habit ;  mea;;ing  he  h.is  entered  upon  a  no- 
viciatw  in  a  certain  order.  So  Ire  is  faid  10  quit  the  ha- 
bit,  when  he  renounces  the  order.     Sec  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  tor  fingularity  or  novelty  :  the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firll  chicf5y  inha- 
bitants of  delcns  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the 
habit  ufual  among  the  couniry  people.  Accoroingly, 
the  primitive  habits  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilarion,  St 
Bencdirt,  &c.  are  defciibed  by  the  ancient  writers 
asconlilling  chiefly  of  (heep  (kins,  the  common  drcis 
of  the  peafants,  (hepherds,  and  mountaineers,  of  that 
lime  ;  and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their  difciplcs. 

The  orders  eftablifhcd  in  and  about  cities  and  inha- 
bited places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecckliaftic* 
at  the  time  of  their  inrtitution.  Thus,  St  Djminie 
gave  his  difciplcs  the  haoii  of  regular  canons,  whiehhe 
himfelt  h2d  always  worn  to  that  time.  And  ihc  like 
may  be  faiJ  of  the  Jcfuits,  Barnabitcs,  Theatins,  Ora- 
torians,  &c.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And  whit 
makes  them  differ  fo  muth  from  tich  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ecdefiaftical  habit  of  the  prcfent  times,  is,  that 
they  have  always  kept  iiivariaoly  to  the  lame  form  ; 
whereas  ihc  ccclcliallics  and  laics  have  been  changing 
their  mode  on  every  occalion. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  law,    the    com- 
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mon  opinion  of  the  people  ;  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refpeft  to  any  ciicuinflancc  relating  to 
him. 

H.-^BITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpeft  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.    See  Relatiok. 

HABSBURGH,  or  HArsBiRo,  an  ancient  calllc 
of  SwilTerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  redded,  and  i« 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Luccrn,  and  to  the  call  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47-  22. 

HACHA,  a  fca-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanidi  galleons  touch  at  their  arrival 
in  South  America,  from  whence  expreffes  are  fent  to 
all  the  lettlcnienis  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W.  Lonir. 
72.  8.  N.  Lat.   II.   30. 

HACKET  (John),  biQiop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, was  born  in  1592.  In  1623,  he  was  made 
chaplain  10  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  rcftory  of  St  Andrcv/'s  Hol- 
born,  with  that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ;  his  patron  tell- 
ing him,  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Chtani 
forhcahh.  In  1642  he  was  prcfciited  to  a  prebend.iry 
and  rclidentiary  ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew's,  by_ilie  cnfuiiig  troubles. 
He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  difturbance, 
until  herecovefed  his  preferments  by  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  by  whom  he  v.as  preferred  to  the  (cc  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.  Finding  the  bcau- 
lifui  cathedral    of  Ljichlicld   almefl  battered    to   the 

ground. 
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Hitkncy.    ground,  he  in  ci^lit  years  fi;iiiTicJ  a  complete  church 

' —  fiiperiorto  thclormer,  ai  his  own  cxper.ce  ot  20,000  I. 

cxccpring  1000  1.  he  IiaJ  from  ilic  dean  and  chap- 
ter, wi(U  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefac- 
tors. He  laid  out  loool.  on  a  prelieudal  houfr,  his 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclclhall  having  been  dc- 
moliilied  during  the  civil  wars  :  and  bcfide  thcfc  aftsof 
wiuiiticence,  left  fercral  other  bencfadions  at  his 
death  in  167;.  He  piibliihcd,  before  he  entered  into 
ci-ilers,  a  comedy  intitled  Loyila,  which  was  twice  ail- 
ed before  king  Jimes  I.  After  his  death  there  appear- 
ed a  "  Century  of  his  fcrmons  on  fcvcral  remarkable 
I'libjefls,"  in  folio ;  and  "  The  life  of  archbilhop  Wil- 
'  liiins,'"  in  folio,  which  was  abridged  111  1700  by  Am- 

brofc  Philips. 

HACKNEY,  1  piridi  of  Middlcfcx,  on  the  north- 
eaft  fiJe  of  London,  containing  no  kfs  than  12  ham- 
lets.  At  the  bottom  of  Hackncy-Marlli,  through  which 
the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old-Ford  and  the  Wyck, 
there  have  been  dilcovcre  J  the  remains  of  a  great  flone 
caul'eway,    which,    by   the  Roman  coins,  &c.  found 
there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highway^  made 
by  the  Romans.    The  church  here  is  of  a  very  ancient 
foundation,  fo  old  as  Edward  II.  and  the  number  of 
houfcs  near  800.     Tliat  part  next  London   is  called 
Man  Street ;  \\\c  mM\cCI::ircb  Street ;  and  the  north 
part  Clapton  Dorlefton  and  Sliaklcwcll  arc  of  the  weft, 
and  Hummerion,  which  leads  to  the  MarQi,  on  the  call. 
Here  are  three  mecting-lioufcs  and  fcverjl  boarding- 
fchools,  hefides  the  free  fchools  in  the  church  yard,  a 
charity-fchool,  and  I  7  almfhoufcs.     It  was   from  this 
place  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in  London  firfl; 
received  ilicir  name;  for  in  the  lad  century,  many 
people   hiving  gone  on  vifirs   to  fee   their   friends  at 
Hac'tney,  it  occafioncd  them  often  to  hire  horfcs  or 
carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  became   a  common  name 
for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs  as  were  let  to  the 
people  of  London  ;  and  the  name  has  now  diffiifed  it- 
fclf  not  only  throughout  Britain,  but  likewife  Ireland. 
Backset    Coaches,    thofc    expofed  to  hire  in  the 
Arectsof  London  ;  and  fomeothcr  great  cities,  at  r.iics 
fixed  by  authority.    Sec  Coach. — Thefc  firft  began  to 
ply  intheftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inns, 
in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number;   but  in 
1655  they  were  fo  much  incrcafeil,  that  king  Charles 
jlFucd  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftraining  them.     In 
1637,  he  allowed  5ohacknfty-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  12  horfcs.     In  1652,  their  number  was  li- 
mited to  200;  and  in  16J4,   it  was  extended  to    300. 
Iti  1661,  400  were  liaenfed,  at  5  1.  annually  for  each. 
In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and   taxed  by  the  j   and 
6of  W.  Sc  M.   at  4I.  per  antnnn  each.     By  9  Anne 
cap.  23.  800   coaehes  were    allowed  in  London   and 
Welhniniflcr  ;  but  by  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  24.    the   num- 
ber is  increafed  to  looo,  wiiicli  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commiirioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty    of  5   (li.  per    week 
to  the  king.     On  Sundays   there  were   formerly  only 
I7J  hackney-coaches   to  ply,   which  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by   commiirioners;  but   their  number  is  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  in  London,  or  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  12  (hillings  and  fixpence  per 
day,  allowin;;  12  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is 
IS  .6d.  for  tlic  firfl,  and  is.  for  every  hour  afterwards  ; 
none  arc  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance 
!iot  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half:  or  above  is.  6d,  for 


any  diilancc  not  exceeding  two  miles,  \^'here  hack- 
ney coachmen  rtfiife  to  go  at,  or  cxaft  more  than, 
ihiiriimitcd  hire,  they  are  (ubjcdl  to  a  forfeit  not  un- 
der los.  r.or  excetcii:ig  3  1.  and  which  thecommiflion- 
crs  have  power  to  determine.  Every  hackney-coach 
mull  be  piovidtd  vw.h  check  lb  ings,  and  every  coadi- 

nian   plying  without   them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s. 

Driveii  of  hackticy  coaches  aie  to  give  way  to  pcrfons 
of  quality  and  gcntlemens  coaches,  undtr  the  penalty 
of  5  1. 

The  duty  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king's 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  *.  This  revenue 
is  governed  by  coniillioners  of  its  own,  and  is  in 
triuii  a  benefit  to  the  lubjcft  ;  as  the  cxpcnce  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  necelFary  rcgidations  have 
eft.<l)liflud  aconpeicnt  jutifdidion,  whereby  a  very  re- 
fractory race  of  nun  may  be  kept  in  fomc  t  Urablcorder. 

HAbUlNGlON,  a  bonaigh-tow  n  ot  Scotland, 
in  Eall  Lothian,  which,  alongil  with  four  others,  fends 
one  menibtrto  pailianicnt.  I;  is  lurrounded  with  many 
fcatsofnobili.y  and  gentry, and  isabout  16  miles  call  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  county  town,  and  gives  title  of 
Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  W.  Long. 
2.  25.  N.  Lat.   Jj.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Engliili  name  of  a  fpecics  of 
Gad-US. 

HADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a  great  reftorcr  of  the 
Irarncd  languages  in  Ei  gland,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diftinguilhed  himfclf  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a  fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquired  by  a  conllant  Qudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a  ftrcnnous  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  king  Edward  :  and  was  therefore  thought 
a  proper  pcrfon  to  fucceed  biflioj)  Gardiner  in  tlie  ma- 
fterfliip  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 
Ht  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but 
acquired  ihe  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conllituied  him 
one  of  the  raafters  of  the  court  of  rcquefts,  Hud  ftnt 
him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Brugts.  in  1566,  to  re- 
ftorc  commerce  between  England  and  the  Nctherhi>ds. 
He  was  al'b  engaged  w  ith  Sir  John  Chckc  in  drawing 
up  in  Li.liii  that  ufeful  code  01  rcclcliaftical  law,  pub- 
lidicd  in  15 71  by  the  learned  John  KdX,  umlcr  the  title 
oi  Reformatio  leguin  ecclcfiajtic.irui/i ;  liis  other  Works 
are  collected  and  publidied  under  the  title  ol  Lucubra- 
thus.     He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  ol  SIcfwick,  with  a  ftroiig  citadel,  built 
upon  a  fmall  illand.  It  is  featcd  m;  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  has  a  well- frequented  harbour.  E.  Long.  9, 
35.  N.  Lat.   55.  24. 

HADES,  in  the  Scriptures  is  nfed  in  various  fcn- 
fes.  Sometimes  it  iignifies  the  invifihle  regions  of  the 
dead,  fometiines  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  lunic- 
times  the  grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  in  general  the  regions  of  the  dead.     See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feaied  in  a  bottom 
on  the  river  Prefton.  It  confifts  of  aUuit  600  hotifes; 
with  a  very  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  cafe,  and  a 
Prclbytcrian  mecting-houfc.  The  ftictts  are  pretty 
broad,  but  not  paved.  Large  quantiiies  of  yarn  arc 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  inanufadure  j  and  thia 
town  had  once  a  confiderablc  woollen  inanufadure, 
which  is  now  decayed.     E.  Long  i.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.     See  Adrian. 

H/EMAGOGOS,  among    phyficians,    a  coinponnd 
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medicine,  confiftiiig  of  fciia  .ind  aromatic  fimplcs  mix- 
ed wiih  l)lick  l.tlltlwrc,  audprcfcribcd  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  iiieiillrua  and  lixniorrhoidal  fluxes:  asalfu 
to  bring  av.ay  iht  l':chiu. 

H/*;MAN  rHUS,  tlie  BLOOD-FLOWER:  a  genus 
of  the  nionogyiiia  order,  liclonging  to  the  hcxandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  mciliod  ranking  under 
the  iiiiitli  order,  Spathacetc.  The  involucruiii  isliexa- 
phyllous  and  miiliitiirous  ;  the  corolla  fcxpanite  lupe- 
rior  i  tlie  berry  irilotiilar. 

Species.  I.  Tlic  coccineus,  with  plain  tonguc-fliapcd 
Icives,  rifes  uboiit  a  foot  high,  with  a  Ualk  i'upporting 
a  duller  ot  bright  and  tubnlous  flowers.  It  hath  a  large 
bulbous  rout,  Iroin  which  in  the  autumn  comes  out 
iwo  broad  Hat  leaves  of  a  flediy  conliflcnce,  fliaped 
like  a  tongue,  w  hich  turn  back'.vard  on  each  fide,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground,  (o  that  tliey  have  a  flrangc  ap- 
pearance all  die  winter.  In  the  fpring  ihefc  decay  ;  (o 
that  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Augull  they  are 
dcllilnie  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
autumn  jud  before  (he  leaves  come  out.  2.  Thecari- 
natus,  wiih  ktcl  fhaped  leave?,  has  a  taller  ftalk  and  pa- 
ler flowers  than  the  foriner  ;  its  leaves  are  not  flat,  but 
hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  3.  The  puniccus, 
with  Urge  Ipcar-lhapcd  waved  leaves,  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a  yellowilh  red  colour. 
Thefe  arc  lucccedcd  by  berries,which  are  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  Ail  ihcfe  plants  arc  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  faft  in  Eu- 
rope, their  roots  leldoni  putting  forth  many  olF-fets. 
The  bell  method  ot  managing  them  is  to  have  a  bed  of 
good  earth  in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  cover- 
ed with  glaflcs,  and  in  hard  trolls  with  mats  and  /Iraw. 
The  earth  in  the  frame  ftould  be  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  frame  fliould  rife  two  feet  above  the  furfacc,  to  al- 
low height  for  the  flower-Hems  to  grow.  The  roots 
fliould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  in 
winter,  if  tney  arc  protected  from  frofl,  and  not  fuf- 
fcred  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  expo- 
feJ  to  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  much  flronger  than  with  any  other  ma- 
nagement. The  third  fort  requires  to  be  conllanily 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove. 

Hj*EMATITES,  or  blood  stone,  a  hard  mineral 
fubflance,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  malTcs  fomeiimes 
fpherical,  fenii-fpherical,  pyramidal,  arcellular,  that  is 
like  a  honeycomb.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  cxtrafted  from  a 
quintal  of  flonc  ;  but  the  iron  is  of  fuch  a  bad  qua- 
lity, tjiat  this  ore  is  not  commonly  fmelted.  The  great 
hardnefs  o(  haematites  renders  it  fit  forfurbilhing  and 
polifliing  metals. 

H/i;MATOPUS,ihe  3EA-pyE,inornithology,  agc- 
nus  belonging  to  theorderof  grallae.  The  beak  iscom- 
prrfl"ed,  with  ai>  equal  wedge  ihapcd  point  ;  the  noflrils 
are  linear  ;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes  witliout  nails. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  Theollralegus,  oroyfler- 
catehcr,  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon 
fliell-firti  near  the  fca-lhore,  pariicularlyoyflcrs  andlim- 
pets.  On  obfervinij  an  oyller  which  gapes  wide  enough 
for  the  infertion  of  its  bill,  it  thrufts  it  in,  and  takes  out 
the  inhabitant :  it  will  alio  force  the  limpets  from  their 


adhcfion  to  the  rocks  with  fullicieni  cafe.  In  turn  it 
feedson  marine  infcias  and  wortns.  W'ithus  thefc  birds 
arc  often  feen  in  conlidcrable  flocks  in  winter  :  in  the 
fummer  they  are  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly 
in  the  neigh bourlii>od  of  the  fca  or  fait  rivers.  Tiie  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  ihc 
Ihore,  above  high-waicr  mark  :  they  are  of  a  greenilh 
grey,  blotched  with  black.  The  young  are  laid  to  be 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  Tiiefc  birds  are  prcliy 
wild  when  in  flocks  ;  yet  are  eaiily  brought  up  i«{nc, 
if  taken  young. 

H/EMATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Cavipiachy 
■wood:  a  genus  of  the  inonogynia  order,  belonging  (o 
the  decandria  cl.tfs  of  plants  ;  and  iti  the  natural  me- 
thod rankingundcr  the  '}'}AoTieT,Lomfiiiac!ic.  Theca- 
lyx  is  quinquepartiie  ;  the  petals  five  j  the  capfule  lan- 
ceolated  ;  unilocular,  and  bivalvcd  ;  the  valves  navi- 
cular or  keeled  like  a  boat. 

Ofihisgcnus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  thecam- 
pechianum,  wliich  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanilh 
Well-Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  feet  high. 
The  flems  are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed  ; 
and  fcldom  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.  The  branches, 
which  come  out  on  each  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular, 
and  armed  with  flrong  thorns,  garniilied  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfcure  lobes  indent- 
ed at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a  raceniusfrom  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  flanding  ereft,  and  are  of  a  pale 
yellowilh  colour,  with  a  purple  enipalement.  They  are 
fucceeded   by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  containing  two  or 

three  kidney-feeds Dr  Wright  informs  us,  that  this 

tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
1 71 5  ;  and  is  at  this  time  too  common,  as  it  has  over- 
run large  irafls  of  land,  and  is  very  iliificiilt  to  root  out. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  atid  flrong  feixe  againll  cattle.  If 
pruned  from  the  lower  branches,  it  grows  to  a  fizeable 
tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that  from 
Honduras.  The  trees  are  cut  up  into  billets  or  junks, 
the  bark  and  white  fap  of  which  are  chipped  off,  and 
the  red  part,  or  heart,  is  fent  to  England  tor  fale. 

Logwood  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for  dyeing 
purple,  but  efpecially  black  colours.  All  the  colours, 
however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  it,  are  of  a  fadir.g 
nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally  durable 
with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials.  Of  all 
the  coloursprcpared  from  logwood,  the  black  is  the  moft 
durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  ink.  "  In  dyeing  cloth  (fays  he),  vitriol 
and  galls,  in  whatever  proportions  they  are  ufed,  pro- 
duce only  browns  of  diflxrcnt  fliades  :  I  have  often 
been  furprifed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials  of  the 
black  dye  I  never  could  obtain  any  true  blackncfs  ia 
white  cloth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  tome  un- 
heeded mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I  found  it 
to  be  a  known  fact  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is  the 
material  which  adds  hiackneis  to  the  vitriol  and  gall- 
brown  ;  and  this  black  dye,  though  not  01  the  raofl 
durable  kind,  is  the  nioft  common.  On  blue  cloth  a 
good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  ;>alls  alone  ;  but 
even  here  an  addition  of  logwood  contributes  not  a 
little  to  improve  the  colour."-  Mr  Delaval,  how- 
ever, in  his  Elfay  on  Colours,  informs  us,  that  w  ith  an 
infulioii  of  galls  and  iron  filings,  he  not  only  made  up  an 
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cxcccJi..jily  oii.k  uiid  Jural  Ic  ink,  Imt  alfodycd  linen 
cliiih  of  *  viTV  deep  M.ick.  Sec  Colour  ALki/ig, 
11°  12,  13, 14.  ;  Uyki-.c,  ii"  I  7-;  and  Ink.  Lu^- 
wooJ  ijuiljfo  iiid  lo  have  .1  couriiltrablc  allri!ij;*ni  vir- 
tue jb  a  nicdiciiic,  ai.J  an  rxiracl  d  ir  is  loinctimcs 
given  Willi  greai  ruccda  111  diarrhiEiis. 

H/EMOPIYSIS,  H«.MAPTYsis,  or  N^tvofii/- ;  a 
flitting  uf  blooJ.  Sec  [I'idix  ii}Wjo\i\cd  to)  Medi- 
ci s  E . 

HitMORRIIAGY,  (compounded of  «<//«  "  blood," 
and  f»r»i////  "  I  burft  forth,)"  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blorij  ai  any  part  ot  the  body  ;  arifing  cither  from  a 
rupture  of  ilie  velTcls,  as  wlicn  tb«y  are  too  full  cr 
too  uiuch  prelfrd  ;  or  from  an  erofioii  of  the  fame,  as 
when  ilie  blood  is  too  (liarp  and  corrolive. — The  hx- 
riorrbagy,  properly  (peaking,  as  iiiiJcrflood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  fiux  of  blood  at  the  nofe  ;  but  the 
moderns  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood, 
whether  by  the  nofc,  mouth,  lungs,  ftomach,inteftines, 
fundament,  matrix,  or  whatever  part.  Sec  Medicine 
anil  Surgery. 

H.-EMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  by 
anatoniiiis  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  iiite- 
tVinum  retftuni. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  ati  hxmorrhagc 
or  illuc  of  lilood  from  the  hxmorrhoidal  velTcls.  Sec 
( /wr/c'x  fiibjniued  to)  Medicine. 

H/EMUS,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  v.aft  ridge,  running 
from  Illyricum  towards  the  Euxine,  (Pliny)  ;  fohigh 
as  10  aftord  a  profpeft  both  of  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
Here,  in  after  ages,  was  conflitutcd  a  province  calkd 
Htrviimoni,  or  H>rt'ii>i.o!itHi, 

HiERETlCO  combure.ndO,  a  writ  which  ancient- 
]y  lay  againft  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
vitled  of  herefy  by  his  billiop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  fome  other,  is 
thereupon  comnutted  to  the  fecular  power.  This  writ 
is  thought  by  Ibme  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common 
law  iifelf ;  however,  the  conviflion  of  herefy  by  the 
common  law  was  not  in  a  petty  ecckfiaftical  court, 
but  before  the  archlulh'ip  hinifdf  in  a  provincial  fynod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  hr  plcafed  :  fothat  the  crown  had  a  con- 
trol over  the  fpiritual  power.  But  by  2  Hen.  IV. 
«ap.  15.  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  fynod,  might  convift  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  un- 
Icfs  the  conviiS  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju- 
ration be  rcbpfcd,  the  (licriff'was  bound  ex  officio,  if 
required  by  the  biQiop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  viftim 
to  the  flames,  witlioiit  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  aflu.illy 
executed  on  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  fevcnih  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  two  Ariaiis  in  the  ninth  of  James  I. — Sir 
td%vard  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
in  his  liuie  ;  but  it  is  now  formally  tuken  away  by  fla- 
lutc  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  flatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  tike  away  or  abridge  the jurifdiflion  of  Proie- 
flant  archb  (ho|-s  or  bilhops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  in  cafes  of  aiheifm,  Wafphemy,  he- 
refy, or  fchifm,  and  other  datnnab'.e  dodrines  and  opi- 
nions; but  they  may  prove  and  puuitli  ihe  fame  accord- 
ing 10  his  majcfty's  ccclclioflial  laws,  by  excommiinica- 
Uon,  deprivation,  degradation,  andoihcr  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures,  not  enending  to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and  no 


o.h.r,  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of 
this  act.  Sec.  2.      See  Heresy. 

HAERLEM.     See  Harlew.' 

H.\G,  in  zoology.     See  Myxine. 

HAGARENS,  the  defce:  dams  of  Idimul.  They 
are  ciUcil  a!fo  Ijbmaelitcs  and  S.iraceni;  and  laftly,  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabiani. 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, according  to  Pliny.  Sirabo  joirs  them  with  the 
NabathaEins,  and  Chavlotas.ius,  whole  habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Dcferca.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Pcira,  oihcrwife  Agra,  and  confiq.;tntly  ility 
fllouKI  be  placed  ia  Arabia- Pet  rara.  The  author  of  the 
Ixxxiii  Pialm,  vir.  6.  joins  them  with  ihcMoabitcsj 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faiil  (i  Chr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  fona  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  n)3dc  war 
againlf  the  Hagarens,  and  became  nisfters  of  their 
country  eaflward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  When  Trajan  cimc  into  Arabia,  he  be- 
fieged  the  Capital  of  the  Hagarens,  bni  could  not 
take  it.  The  fons  of  H-gar  valueJ  theitifeWes  of  old 
upon  their  wifdom  as  appears  by  Biruch  iii.  23. 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  dc),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  was  born  at  Hamburgh,  where  his  father 
was  relijeni  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  170S.  He 
finilhed  his  ftudics  at  Jena;  and,  in  1 718,  publiflicd  a 
njn.brr  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
Well  received.  Hcatierwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  friendfliip  of  many  of  the  learned  : 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecrctary  to  the  Englifti 
Hamburgh  company,  a  lucrative  eu^plcyment  that 
left  him  fufficicnt  lime  for  cultivating  the  mufcs.  In 
1738,  he  publidied  his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  firfl 
eolle(5lion  of  the  kind  of  which  Gcrm.iny  can  boaf!. 
He  afterwards  publifhcd  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  Moral  Poems,  Epigrains,  and  five 
books  of  Songs:  which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  arc 
u:ofl  cftccmed.     He  died  in  i  7J4. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  nanic,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  row  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was  taken 
by  them  in  1673  ;  the  Imperialifls  retook  it  in  1702  ; 
after  which  it  was  fevcral  times  taken  and  retaken 
by  both  parties  ;  but  at  lafl  the  French  got  poffeffion 
of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Motter  into 
two  parts ;  and  is  feated  near  a  foreft  of  its  own  name, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457,  from  whence  he  returned  w'ith  Zerubba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  God 
(Ezra,  V.  I,  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captiVity,  tfl  finifli  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  His 
remonflrances  had  their  etfeft  ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  alTured  them  from  God, 
th.tt  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fliould  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  fonvicr  houfe  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled,  when  Chrift  honoured  it  with  his 
prcience  :  for  with  rcfpcft  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certaiji  of  Haggai's  death.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  he  died  ia  tho  laft  year  of  the 
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glogra-  reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prophets 
>ha,  Zcchariah  and  Malachi,  and  thit  thereupon  the  fpirit 
ague,     of  prophecy  ceafed  among  the  children  of  Ifrad.  Epi- 

"■*' phanius  will  have  it,    that  ha   was  buried  at  Jeru- 

falem  among  the  pricfts.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fcf- 
tival  on  the  i6ih  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4ih  of  July. 

HAUIOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  fcriptiirc,  called  by  the  Jews  Cetuvim.  The 
word  is  compounded  of<«>-i©«"  holy  ;"  andj.f<c«a  '  I 
write."  The  name  is  very  ancient  :  St  Jcrom  makes 
frequent  meniion  of  it  :  before  him,  St  Epiplianius 
called  thefc  books  finiply  rf«^f(«. 

The  Jews  divide  the  facrcd  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes  :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  hve  books  of 
Mofts  :  Tlie  Prophets,  which  they  call  Neviiin  :  And 
the  Celiivim  ^'ainn,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Hagio- 
grapha  ;  comprehenJing  the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 

iob,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  the  book  ot  Ne- 
emiah.  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclcfiades,  and  Either. 

The  Jews  fometimes  call  thefc  books  the  Writings, 
byway  of  eminence,  as  being  wriiten  by  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  faysKimchi,  in 
hisprcface  tothe  Pfalms,  Maimonides  in  More  Nevoch, 
and  EliasLevita  in  hisThilbi,  under  the  word  3,-13. 

They  diflinguilh  the  hagiographcrs,  however,  irom 
the  prophets  j  in  that  the  auihirs  of  the  former  did 
not  receive  the  niaiicrs  contained  in  them  by  the  way 
called  Prophecy,  winch  conlilts  in  dreams,  vifious, 
wliifpcrs,  tcilafies,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpiration  and  di- 
redtiou  of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Hollaud,  fitua  eJ  in  E.  Lon^;.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  4S.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Huga  Comitis ;  in  French,  La 
Haye  ;  in  Duich,  der  Haag,  or  'S  Craaveiihage,  i.e. 
the  Earl's  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  inv.'hichthc  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
country-houfc.  Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
flates,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  conliderablc  towns  in  Hoi- 
land,  plcafantly  fituated,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almofl.  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.  The  in- 
habitants alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  (lands  on  a  dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reft  of  tlie  country.  It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furroundrd  ty  a  moat  over  which 
there  arc  many  draw-bridges.  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  ir,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,000  fouls.  It  is  a  phce  of  much  fplendor  and 
bufincfs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  ar.d  the  refidencc 
of  the  ftadtholdcr  .i^d  foreign  anibalTadors;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  fine  ftreeisand  fquarcs  in  it.  In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  jufticc 
hold  their  airemblies:  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du- 
ty, as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  Hates 
arc  fitting.  Le  Plaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorntd  with  neat  and  beautiful  build- 
ings :  the  VyveriKrg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  intofe- 
veral  fine  fliady  wali^s,  with  the  Vy  vcr,  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  the  Voorhout  is  the  moll  cele- 
brated part  of  the  Hague,  and  confifts  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
uecs,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  Jamc'spaik  at  Lon- 
VOL.  VIII. 
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don  :  the  palice  ot  OpdaiH,  or  W'alTenaar,  is  lullt  in  Hahn 
a  very  elegant  tafte  :  tlie  pri.iccand  princels  grafts  arc  | 
fine  Itrccis :  the  plan,  in  Dutch  He t  Pity n,  is  a  beau-  Hai-ian^. 
tiful  grove,  laid  out  in  Icvcral  crolis  walks,  and  fur-  ' 
rounded  with  ftately  houfcs.  The  Jcwifli  fynagoguc 
is  Weil  worth  being  fceii  by  a  curious  ttavtikr  ;  aud al- 
fo the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ho.cl  of 
Spain,  the  new  VVoorhout,  the  maufolcum  ofihc  ba- 
ron of  Opdim  in  the  great  church,  and  the  Icvtral 
hofpitals.  The  enviruui  ot  the  Hague  are  ixcetoingly 
plcafant.  Among  other  agreeable  objects  arc  ihe 
wood,  wiih  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  ixi;tinity  of 
it,  called  the  oo/'/? /«//•.' u^.^o';  the  village  of  Sche- 
vcling;  and  the  landhilu  along  the  north  fca  j  with 
the  village  of  Voorburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  ihc  Hague  is 
Ryfwick,  a  village  :  and,  a  quaitcr  of  a  inile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  belonging  to  the  j.rincc  of  O- 
range,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  1697.  Loofduyncn,  whi re  Margaret,  counicls  of 
Hcnncburg,  and  daughter  ot  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
365  children  at  a  birth  in  1276,  is  about  hve  miles 
from  the  Hague.  Five  miles  bcyoiid  LoofiJuyi:en, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravclandc, 
is  HondarJyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fintft  ltru(ajrcs  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  celebrated  German 
hiltorian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he -a  as  not  only  l.:r 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  but  undcrftood  (cveral  living 
languages.  Four  years  after  lie  prorojnced  a  fpcccli 
on  the  origin  of  the  cloyller  ai  tiergen,  the  pUcc  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  Unie  other  pieces; 
and  in  1708  he  published  a  Continuation  ot  Meibo- 
uiius's  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  After  having  for  tc%c- 
ral  years  given  pHblic  leflures  at  Hall,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  24,  profeifor  of  hiflory  at  Hilmfladt  ;  and 
WiS  at  length  counfcllor,  hiftoriograpj-.er,  and  libra- 
rian, to  the  king  of  Great  Briiain,  ticilor  of  Hanover. 
He  died  in  1729,  aged  37. — Bclides  tlie  above,  and 
fomc  other  woiks,  he  wrote,  i.  Thefirll  volume  of  (he 
Hiftory  of  the  Empire,  2.  CcJ/eflio  munilnentoruvi  vc' 
terum  et  rceentium  iinditcrut/i,  2  vols  8vo. 

HAI-NAN.     Sec  Hainan. 

HAi-Tajig,  a  beautiful  Chinefe  (hrnb,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fcacoart.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  fur  more 
than  14  centuries;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  i]ic 
works  of  the  Chinefe  poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in 
thole  of  oufs.  Painters  and  embroiderers  eirnament 
almoft  all  their  works  wiih  its  foliage  ai-.d  Mower?. 
The  flalk  ofilie  hai-tang  is  of  a  cyliiiJric  form,  and 
flioots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  pnrple  lint 
towards  their  bafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  aie  alio 
of  a  purple  colour  round  ihc  edges.  It  produces  a 
number  of  (hoots,  the  talleft  of  which  src  ab>ui  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (svhich  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extrcmiiies,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles) 
grow  alnioll  oppolite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above 
is  a  deep-green  ;  that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  al- 
moft effaced  by  their  fibres  which  sre  large,  and  of 
a  delicaie  purple  :  all  thefe  leaves  together  have  a  beau- 
K  k  tiful 
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Hai-Tinc.  tiful  cffet^  to  ilie   eye.     The  flowers  grow  in  bimclus 
Hjil.       ai  ilic  exiitniiiics  of  the  bi inches.     E-ich  flower  is 

' ^ conipi>fcd  ot'foiir  petals,  two  great  and  two  fmall,  re- 

feiiibling  in  colour  ilic  bloom  of  a  peach  ircc,  and 
which  have  aliuolt  the  fame  ligiirc  as  the  blolfom  of 
our  cherry  trees.  The  two  large  arc  cemented  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfc  ;  and  when  tTiey 
blow,  the  two  fmall  blow  alio  in  their  turn  ;  and  then 
the  whole  four  rcpreftnt  a  crofs.  The  piftil  is  com- 
pofcd  of  very  brii^ht  yellow  grains,  which  fcparatc 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
filaments  to  which  they  adhere  ;  they  then  open  into 
liitle  bells,  and  conipofc  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupported 
by  a  (lender  ftalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The 
calyx,  which  ftillains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed 
of  two  purple-coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
puric.  In  proporiion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increale 
in  fize,  the  iwo  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  and  drop  otf.  The  flowers,  fupported  by  fmall 
ilalks,  ftparateone  from  the  other,  and  produce  of  ihem- 
fclves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from  a  new  calyx. 

This  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  but  with 
difficulty.  It  thrives  bell  in  a  fandy  foil;  dung  or 
mould  dcftroy  it ;  and  great  care  mull  be  taken  to 
refredi  it  only  wiih  the  purcfl  waier.  As  it  cannot 
endure  the  fun  in  any  fealon,  it  is  always  planted  be- 
low walls  tl;at  are  expofcd  to  the  north.  It  generally 
begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  After  it 
has  produced  feed,  all  its  branches  are  cut  ;  and  it 
commonly  ftioots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  heap  up  gravel  and 
pieces  of  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  them  from 
lotting.  Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  does  not  thrive  fo 
well  there  as  in  the  fuuihern  provinces.  The  fmell  of 
I  it  leaves  has  an  affinity   both    to  that  of  the   rofe  and 

the  violet  ;  but  ic  is  weaker^  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  diAance. 

HAIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  meteor  generally  de- 
fined frozen- rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
hailftones  are  not  formed  of  fmgle  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little  fpberules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
arc  thefc  fpherulcs  all  of  the  fame  confiflence  ;  fume  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfccfl  ice  ;  others  foft, 
and  moftly  like  fnow  hardened  by  a  fevere  frofl.  Some- 
limes  the  hailllone  hath  a  kind  of  core  of  this  foft 
matter;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  folid  and  hard, 
while  the  outfidc  is  formed  of  a  fofter  matter.  Hail- 
floncs  afliimc  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crcnaied,  angular,  thin,  and 
flat,  and  fometimes  (lellatcd,  with  fix  radii  like  the 
fmall  cryftals  of  fnow. 

Natural  hillorians  furnilh  us  with  various  accounts 
cf  furprifmg  (howers  of  hail,  in  which  the  hailflones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy  in  the  year  1510, 
relates,  that  there  m'ss  for  feme  time  an  horrible  dark- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
fliowcr  of  hailflones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble-flones,  which  he  dellroyed  all  the  fifli,  birds,  and 
beafts  of  the  country — It  was  attended  with  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  ftones  were  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred  pounds.  H'Jl,  de 
Fran<t,  Tom,  11.  p.  339. 


Ai  Lifie  in  Flandcis,  in  i6b6,  fell  l-ailHones  of  a     Hai 
very  large  fize;  lome  of  which  contained  in  tht  middle  *— 
a  dark  brown  niaticr,  which   thrown  on  the  fiie,  gave 
a  very  great  report.     Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203. 

Dr  Hallcy  and  others  alio  relate,  that  in  Chefliire, 
Lancafliire,  &c.  April  29.  1697,  a  thick  black  cloud, 
coining  from  Carnarvonlhi  c,  ilifpoicil  the-  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  lor  about  ilit  breadth  of 
two  milts,  which  was  the  limit  ol  the  cloud,  in  ns  pio- 
grefs  for  the  fpacc  of  60  milts,  it  did  mtontcivablc 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmallanimals,  but  Iplitting  trees,  knocking  down  horfcs 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  lo  that 
the  hailllones  buried  ihemlclves  under  ground  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailllones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi- 
gures j  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  linooth, 
others  embolfed  and  crenated  :  the  icy  fubllance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fnowy  kernel  in  ihc  middle  ofthem. 

In  Htrtfordlhire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe- 
vere llorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  fliower  of  hail 
fucceeded,  which  far  exceeded  thelormer  :  Im  t  per- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue;  vaftoaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  fcyihc.  The  flones  mtafured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
Ibme  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofuph.  Tranf. 
NO  229. 

It  is  remarkable,  thst,  fo  far  as  we  know,  bail  is  a 
meteor  which  never  produces  any  bene  hcial  tffcft.  1  he 
rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege- 
table tribe  ;  the  ttolt,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  cafth,  pulveriles  and  renders  the  foil  lertilc  ; 
fnow  covers  and  prefervesthe  tender  vcgttablts  from 
being  dellroycd  by  too  ftvere  a  froft.  But  hail  does 
none  of  all  thefe.  In  winter,  it  lies  not  lufficicntly 
clofc  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  nipping  frolls  ;  and 
in  fpring  and  funimer  it  not  only  has  a  chilling  and 
blalling  efieft  from  its  coldnels,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  ol  the 
Hones,  and  in  great  hail-ilorms  the  damage  done  in 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  which 
itisalmofl  impoflible  to  account  in  any  laiisfadory 
manner.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  moutitains 
hailllones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  vtry  fmall, 
and  continually  increafe  in  bulk  till  they  reach  the  low- 
er grounds.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  thai  during 
their  paifagc  through  the  air,  they  attract  the  con- 
gealed vapsur  which  incrcalcs  them  in  lize.  But 
here  we  arc  at  a  lofs  how  they  come  to  be  folTd 
hard  bodies,  and  not  always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
many  fmall  flars  like  fnow.  The  flakes  of  fnow, 
no  doubt,  increafe  in  fize  as  they  deicend,  as  will 
as  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailllones  ;  but  why  fliould 
the  one  be  in  foft  cryflals,  and  the  othci  in  large 
hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  conj^cal- 
ed  vapour.'  Some  modern  philolopljers  afciibc  the 
formation  of  hail  to  cledlriciiy.  Si^nior  Btccaria  fup- 
pofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  where  the  cold  is  inienle,  a;  d  where  the  eledric 
matter  is  very  copious.  In  thefe  tircrmftances,  a  great 
number  of  particles  of  water  are  brought  near  toge- 
ther 
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ther,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  their  defcent  col- 
left  other  particles,  fo  that  the.  dcnfity  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  hailftone  grows  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
'  centre  ;  this  being  formed  firft  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  the  furface  being  colleifted  in  the  lower.  Agree- 
able to  this,  it  is  obfcrved,  that  in  mountains,  hail- 
Hones  as  well  as  drops  of  rain  are  very  fmall,  there  be- 
ing but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in- 
creafc  their  bulic.  Drops  of  ran  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfc  the  eleftricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  arc.  Motiop  is  known  to  pro- 
mote freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  eledtri. 
ficd  clouds  may  produce  that  cff'eft.  A  more  intenfe 
eleftricity  alfo,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  clofcly  than  the  more  moderate  eleftricity  does 
thofe  of  fuow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunder-clouds 
more  denfe  than  ihofc  that  merely  bring  rain  j  and 
the  drops  of  rain  arc  larger  in  proportion,  though  they 
fall  not  from  fo  great  a  height. 

HAILING,  the  falutation  or  accofting  of  a  flilp  at 
a  diilance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreffion  is,  "  Hoa,  the  Ihip  ahoay  I"  To  which  flic 
aniwcrs,  "  Holloa  I  Whence  came  ye  ?  Where  arc 
ye  bound  i  Good  voyage  !  What  cheer  ?  All  well ! 
How  fare  ye  ?"  &c. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  de  Girard,  lord  of),  a  ce- 
lebrated French  hiftorian.  After  having  made  fonie 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a  tranflator,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  hiflory  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
1571,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographcr  of  France, 
His  hiftory  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  and  is  the  firft  complete  hiftory 
of  that  kingdom  compofed  in  the  French  tongue.  He 
was  honoared  by  Henry  III.  with  feveral  marks  of  fa- 
vour ;  and  propofcd  to  continue  his  hiftory  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  perform  his  promife.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1610. 

HAIMSUCKEN.     See  Hamesecken. 

HAINAN,  a  confidcrable  ifland  of  Afia,  fiiuated 
in  between  18"  and  20<"  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubjefl  to  Chi- 
na, and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Qiiang-ton.  It 
has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Q;iang-fi ;  on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Cochinchina  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Chinefe  Tea.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
fouih  45  ;  this  iHand  therefore  is  about  160  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun-tcheou-fou,  its  capital,  ftands 
on  a  promontory,  and  fhips  often  anchor  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins 
command  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China: 
the  firft  are  called  literati ;  the  fecond,  }na>idariris  of 
arms,  or  military  officers.  Its  jurifdidlion  extends 
over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  ten  of  the 
third.  The  greater  part  of  the  illand  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  emperor  of  China  ;  and  the  reft  is  inde- 
pendent, and  inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  ne- 
ver yet  been  lubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains 
and  fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  they  are 
flieltered  from  the  infults  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefe  people  formerly  had  a  free  and  open  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a  year  they  cx- 
pofed,  in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug 
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from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood  and  clamba,   Hainan, 
fo   much  eftetmed  by  the  Orientals.     A  deputy  was  Hj'"»"''- 
fent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  other         " 
commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe   principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on  ;  and  after 
the  Chinefe  warts  were  delivered,  they   put  into  their 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.     The  Chinefe  governors  made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  paflcd  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  fubjefts,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  to  have  any  communication  with 
thefe  idanders  :  however,  feme  private  cmilTaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governors  ftill  find  the  means  of 
having  intercourie  with  them  ;  but  what  they  get  at 
prelent  by  this  clandcftine  trade  is  little,  in  coinparifon 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifland  are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  ftaturc,  and  of  a 
copper  colour  :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a  ring  ou  their  forehead  ;  and  above 
they  have  'a  fmall  ftraw-hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  :  the  wo- 
men have  a  kind  of  robe  of  the  fame  ftufF,  and  mark 
tiicir  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  ftripes 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  area  curious  fpecies 
of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  lliape  and  features 
of  a  man  ;  they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  women  :  there 
are  alfo  found  here  crows  with  a  white  rnxf^  round  their 
necks;  ftarlings  which  have  a  fraall  crefcent  on  their 
bills;  a  fpecies  like  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour, with  yellow  ears  rifing  half  an  inch  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  birds  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
fong.  Befidcs  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  it  produces  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre- 
decclTor  of  the  prcfent  emperor  caufed  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfportcd  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum. 
The  moft  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoali,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofi  or  vio/et-wood  from  its  fmell ;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal ;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  the  ofc  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  confidcr- 
able idands  of  Alia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmall  ifland,  commonly  ca'lcd  San-cias.  It  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier  :  his  tomb  is  llill 
to  be  fcen  on  a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
plain  covered  on  oiu  tide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifland  is  lot 
a  defert,  as  fonie  travellers  have  pre'cnJed:  it  con- 
tains five  villaijes ;  the  inhabitants  of  whici'.  are  poor 
people,  wiio  have  nothing  10  fubfift  on  dui  rice  and 
the  fifh  which  they  catch. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  thcNciiicrlanJs,  be- 
longing partly  to  France  and  partly  to  .he  hcufc  of 
Auftria.  Ii  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  Cii,  r!ipa;;ne 
and  Picardy  ;  10  the  north  b>  Flanders;  totli-  eaft  by 
the  duchy  of  Bralunt,  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the 
bifliopric  of  Litge;  and  to  the  weft  by  Ai'ols  and 
K  k  3  l-'iandets 
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Flanders.     lt»  exicn:  from  norih  to  fouth  is  about  45 
milfs,  and  about   48  from  eaft  io  wtll.     The  air  h 
plcafai-.t  and  itmperaif,  and  ihc  foil  fruitful :  it  abounds 
i.i  rich  pafturcs,  coru-ficlJs,  woods,  ^nd  forcils,  coal, 
iron,  lead,   beautiful  marble,  flaie,  and  oiher  iifeful 
ftoncs:  it  is  well   watered   by  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
breeds  abundance   of  black    cattle,  and   llierp  *hofc 
wool  is  very  fine.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldc, 
the  ScUc,  and  the  Deiidcr.     This  province  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  24  walled  towns,  950  villages,  one  du- 
chy, and   feveral   principalities,  earldoms,  pecrdoms, 
and'baronics.     The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.     For  fpiritual 
matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fubjcd  to  the  arch- 
biihop    of   Cambray,   and    the  reft  to  the  biOiops  of 
Liege  and  Arras.     The  flates  of  the  province  con- 
fift  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler- 
gy arc  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
dc.ins  ;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru,  and  St  Ger- 
main, in  Mons,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.     The  nubiUiy  confirt  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  and  all  inofe  who  by  their  birth 
liavc  a  right  to   a  feat   in  the  .idembly  of  the  lUtes. 
The  commoners  arc  con:piifeJ  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.     The  clergy  in  this  county  arc  uncommonly 
rich.     The  llates  meet  only  when  ihcy  art  fummoncd 
by  the   fovcreign  ;  but  there  is  a  llandi  ig  committee 
at  Mons  which  meet  wetkl) .     This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436  ;  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  CurguiiJy,  arrived  to  ihe  polTeifion  of  it,  up- 
on thi-  death  of  Jaqucline,   the  heirefs,  without  ifluc. 
The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  part  by  tlic  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nimtguen  and  Rcfwick.     The  arms  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  lions,  in 
a  field  or.     For  tiic  government  of  it,  there  is  a  fo- 
vereign  council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high  bai- 
Irff,  who  has  very  great  authority  ;   he  rcprcfcnts  the 
fovtreign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  capt.iin-general 
of  the  province. 

HAIR,  fmall  filaments  ilTuing  out  of  the  pores  of 

the  fkins  of  ani-nals;  and  ferviug  mofl  of  ihem   as  a 

•Sce^M.   tegument  or  covering*.     In  lieu  of  hair,   the  naked- 

ftwyr,  n°8».  ncfs  of  fome  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool, 

fcales,  &r. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  pans  of  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept the  folcs  of  the  feet  and   the  palms  of  the  hands. 

But  it  groAS  longcft  on  the  head,  chin,  breaft,  in 

the  arm-pits,   and  about  the  privities. 

The  anticnts  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  excrcmeniiiious  matter,  and  no  proper  part 
of  a  livincj  body. — They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 
fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
ihe  body  10  the  furfacTe,  and  there  condenfed  in  pafTing 
throufih  the  pores. — Their  chief  reafons  were,  that  the 
hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low  :  tliat  in  heftic  and 
confumptive  people,  where  the  refl  of  the  body  is  con- 
tinually emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  fhall 
thrive  :  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
fafes. — Thev  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
like  the  other  parrs,  by  introfufcepiion,  /.  e.  by  a  juice 
circulating  within  it ;  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtapofi- 
tion,  each  part  next  the  root,  thruftirg  forward  that 
immediately  before  it. 

But  the  moderns  are  agreed,  that  ever/  hair  does 
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properly  and  truly  Ijvc,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill      Hair. 

■  and  dillend  it  like  tiic  other  parts  :  which  they  argue  " " 

hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  perions 
fooner  than  the  cxticmities,  bui  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  once,  and  the  like  is  oblcrved  in  boys,  ice.  ; 
which  fliows  that  there  is  a  dired  conimunitation,  and 
that  all  the  parts  arc  affeiited  alike. 

It  may  be  oblcrved,  however,  tl.at,  in  propriety,  ttie 
life  and  growtli  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  rcfl  of  the  body  j  and  is  not  immedatcly   de- 
rived therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.     It  is  ra- 
ther of  the  nature  of  vegetation.     They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or  as   fome  plants    Ihoot  from 
the  parts  of  others  j  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourilhmcnt,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftinci  economy.     They  derive  their  food 
f:oin  fome  juices  in  ihc  body,   but  i.ot  from  the  nutri- 
tious juices  of  the   body  ,  whence  they  may  live,  tbo* 
the  body  be  flarved. — WuUcrus,  in  the  I'hilifophical 
Colletitoiis,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  No- 
rimberg,  vvhofe  grave  being  opened  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  illuing  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  tliccofiin;   iiilomnch  that  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  tlic  coflin  had  fome  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.    1  he  cover  beiig  removed, 
the  whole  corpf-  appeared   in  its  pertcd  (hape  ;   but, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head   to  the  lolc  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  thick-fet  hair,  long  and  curled. 
The  fcxion  going  to  handle  tl.e  ipptr  part  of  the  head 
with  hii  fingers,  tlic  whole  flrufturc  fell  at  once,  lea- 
ving noihing  in  his  hand  but  a  har.dful  of  hair  ;  there 
was  neither  ikull  nor  any  ctlicr  bone  led  ;  yei  the  hair 
was  folid  and  I'.roiig  tnoji;h. — Mr  Aiiiolu,  in  the  fame 
collcdlion,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  theft, 
who,  in  a  little  time,  v.  Iiile  he  yci  hung  upon  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  Arangtiy  covered  over  with  hair. — 
Some  niodtrns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  fimilar  inflances. 

The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  rr.und  or  cylindrical; 
but  the  inicrofcopc  alfo  diicovcrs  triangular  and  fquare 
ones  J  which  divcrfity  o(  figure  ariics  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  wliich  the  hairs  alviajs  accommodate  them- 
ielves.  Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
prr>|ier  humour  10  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour:  whence,  at  different  flagcs  of 
life,  the  colour  ufually  diti<;rs.  Their  extremities 
fplit  into  two  or  three  branches,  cfpccially  when  kept 
dry,  or  fnfFc  red  to  grow  too  long;  Io  that  wliat  appears 
only  a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  feenis  a  brulh  to 
the  microfcope. 

The  hair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Derhani  with  a 
microfcope,  fcemed  10  be  one  fii.gle  tranfparent  tube, 
with  a  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  fubdances,  running  in 
dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  iranfvcrfely,  in  others  fpi- 
rally.  The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  ob- 
ferves,  were  no  other  than  fuiall  fibres  convolved  round, 
and  lying  clofer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
hair.  They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
hair  ;  and  he  imagines  may  fervt  to  make  a  gentle  eva- 
cuation of  fome  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hei;ce  the 
hair  of  hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggcfls,  may  nat 
only  ferve  as  a  fence  againft  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  orgaa 
of  infeniible  perfpiration. 

Though  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is  ilae  natu- 
tural  place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  well  attcfled  In- 

lUaccs 
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ftances  of  their  being  found  alfo  on  ihc  internal  fur- 
-'  face.  Amaius  Ludtaniis  mentions  a  pcrfon  who  had 
hair  upon  his  toHgue.  I'liny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  in  ihcir  tcUimonics,  that  the  heart  of  Arilto. 
mcnes^he  MciTcnian  was  hairy.  Cxlius  Rhodiginiis 
relates  the  fame  of  Ikrniogcncs  the  rhcioriciau  ;  and 
Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  tic  Sparian — Hairs  arc  laid 
to  have  been  Ircqucoily  found  in  the  brcafts  of  women, 
and  to  have  occalioncd  the  dillempcr  called  trichmjh  ; 
but  fonic  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  iliefe  arc  Iniall 
worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been,  however,  va- 
rious and  indilpuiaulc  obfervaiions  of  hairs  found  in 
the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
arc  the  mod  fiibjci.1  to  hair  ;  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  niufcular  pans  of  beef,  and  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  arc  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  often  fjunJ  in  abfcelTcs  and  impollhu- 
niations.  Schidieius,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo- 
man, found  12  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwiniming  loofc  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
i;itcrnal  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubjctt  to  an  un- 
natural growth  ot  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  well  of  the  luinian  fpccics  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr  Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inftanccs  ; 
two  ot  ihefc  were  young  women,  and  the  other  was  a 
hitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  e.iiaciatcd  in  its 
hinder  parts;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
long  ;  but  the  mod  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alio  found  lyiii'^  Icofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  fevcral  inlianccs  of  mankind  being 
atfe<Sfed  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  ihc  blood  of  a  Spaniard;  and  Slonatius 
in  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia  ;  and  Simltctus 
declares  from  his  ov/n  obfcrvation,  that  thofe  people 
who  are  alHittcd  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Dijiafis  rij  the  Hair.  Almofl  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  luir,  befidcs  the  remirkable  one  called  plica  polo- 
nica,  is  its  falling  off,  or  baUnefs  For  this  many  re- 
medies ha vcbccn  recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  them 
may  be  depended  iipcii.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivialfalts  of  vine-afhes,arc  faid  to  be  efficacious; 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermoda,ifyls,  and  the  decotlion  of 
boxwood.     A  remarkable  inftancc  of  the  efRcacy  of 

this  lad  is  given  under  the  article  Buxt;s Some 

authors  give  inlianccs  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour 
in  a  fliort  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a 
fright,  &c. 

Hair  as  aiiOri!Mirr:iit,oi  at  aiiEiifg"  of  Dignity  or  of 
Religion.  By_tiie  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
juft  as  it  grew  ;  but  the  pricfts  h:d  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  ; 
they  made  ufc  of  no  razors,  however,  but  fcilTars  only. 
The  Nazaritcs,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.     See  Naza- 

KITE. 

The  falling-of  the  hair,  or  a  change  of  its  colour, 
was  regarded  amoiigft  the  Hebrews  as  a  fignof  the  Ic- 
piofy.  Black  hair  was  elleemed  by  them  as  the  mofl 
beautiful.  Abfalom's  hair  was  cut  once  a-year,  and 
is  faid  to  have  weighed  200  (hekels,  by  the  king's 
weight,  which  is  about  ;i  ounces.  The  law  of  God 
Iiath  left  no  particular  ordmanccs  with  rcfped  to  the 
hair. 
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The  hair  of  both  Jewilti  and  Grecian  women  enga- 
ged a  priiicipal  Ihare  of  their  attentior,,  and  the  Roman 
ladies  fcein  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  rtfptflto 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  drciTcd  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  lilver, 
pearls.  Sec.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  apongfi  ihc 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amont,fl  the  latter  Jew  £,  wore 
iheir  hair  Ihon,  as  may  be  collected  from  b'oks,  ^  c- 
dals,  flatues.  Sec.  This  formed  a  priucijial  difiinaiun 
in  drefs  betwixt  the  fexes.  Thisobferviiion  illullratts 
a  palTagc  in  Si  Paul's  epilUe  to  the  Coriuhians  { i  Cor. 
xi.  14.15-) 

St  Paul  lorbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray- 
ing by  divine  infpiraiion,  to  have  their  he^ads  dilhevel- 
leJ  ;  probably  becaufc  this  made  them  fcfemble  the 
heathen  prieUeircs,when  aftuatcd  by  the  prcicuded  in- 
fluence of  ilieir  gods. 

Amonglt  ilic  Greeks,  both  fcxcs,  a  few  days  before 
niarriage,  cut  off  and  to.ifecrated  their  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cullomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  likewifc 
tore,  cut  cff",  and  fomclinics  fliaved  their  hair,  when 
niourniro  (nr  their  dcceafcd  friends  or  relations,  which 
they  laid  upon  tiic  corpfc  or  ihicw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
confumed  togetiirr  with  the  body.  The  anciaus  ima- 
gined tiiat  no  I'erfon  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off;  and  this  ad  they  fuppofcd  was  performed  bjr 
the  iiiviliblc  hand  of  death,  or  iris,  or  Tome  other  mel- 
fengrr  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  thus  cut  off,  they 
fancied  cjnfccr.ucd  the  pcrfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofc  jurifdittion  the  dead  w-cre  fuppoled  to 
be.  It  was  a  Ibrt  of  firll  fruits  which  fandificd  the 
whole.      (Sec  ^'rg.  yE;r.  4.  694.) 

Whatever  was  the  falhion,  with  refpei^l  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  dates,  (laves  were  toi  bidden  10  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  ot  the  (laves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner  called  6fi{  «df«iro=fa/»f,  which 
they  no  longer  retained  after  tacy  procured  their 
freedom. 

It  was  cllimaicd  a  notable  honour  among  the  ancient 
Giuls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appella- 
tion Callia  coviata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Csefar, 
upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  cff  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  fubmiffion. — It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  cloirttrs,  procured  their  hair  10  be  fliavcH 
off;  10  (how  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  orna- 
ments, and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubjedtion  to  iheir 
fuperiors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  aCTuresns,  that  in  the  royal  family  of 
France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  pcci.li  r  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  drciTed«nd  curled  .-  every  body  elle 
Wis  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  lign  of  in. 
feriority  and  obedience.  Some  writers  .TtTure  us,  ihat 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  quali- 
ties and  conditions;  from  the  prince,  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  (lave  or  villain  who  u.is  quite  cropt. 
—  To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  Ion  of  France,  under  the 
firfl  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fucceeJing  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  14 
the  condition  of  a  fubjci'l. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuAcm  of  people 
of  iiualiiy  to  have  their  cbildrcns  hair  cut  the  full  ijni« 
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4i«lr.  by  pcilons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and  cftecm 
^~"~'  ior;  wlio,  ill  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  olfpiriiual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof :  Tho' 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  inaf- 
miich  as  \vc  read,  That  Conftantine  fcnt  the  pope  the 
hair  oi  his  Ion  Heraclius,  as  a  token  that  he  defircd 
him  to  be  liis  adopiive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more 
obnoxious  in  ihcprogrtfs  of  ChrilUanity,  as  fomething 
utterly  inconfiilcnt  with  the  profclTion  of  perfonswho 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injunftions  and  ca- 
nons to  the  contrary. — Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
iupjiofed  to  have  been  the  firll  who  forbade  tlie  clergy 
to  wear  long  It.iir  :  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
lianding  in  the  churches  of  the  call;  and  the  letter 
wherein  tiiat  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  tliat  piipe. — The  clerical  tonfurc  is  related  by  Ifi- 
dore  Hilpilenfis,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a  canon  ftill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair  Ihould  be  excluded  coming  in- 
to church  while  living,  and  not  to  be  prayed  for  when 
dead.  Wc  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand 
againft  the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair, 
after  the  mftnner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all 
except  Theophilas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his 
fubjcds  to  lliave  their  heads. 

The  French  hiflorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  cxadl  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  fcveral 
kings.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  (liort,  his  fon  Ihorter; 
Charles  the  Bald  had  none  at  all.  V  nder  Hugh  Capet 
it  began  10  appear  again  ;  this  the  ecclcfiaflics  took  in 
dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair 
grow.  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the  matter  fo 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  his 
hair  ;  and  his  fuccefTors  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very  fliort. — A  profelTor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
cxprefsly  on  the  queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men 
to  wear  lonj^  hair  .'  and  concluded  for  the  negative — 
Anoiher  divine  named  Reeves,  who  had  written  for 
the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  prcmd  of  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  drelTing  and  adorning  their  heads.     Some  of 
them  carried  iheir  fondnefs  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.     It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  laft  and  moft  carneft  rcqueft  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  was  laken  prifoner  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
that  no  flavc  might  be  permitted  to   touck  liis  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  ftained  with  his  blood.    Wc  hardly  ever 
meet  with  the  defcription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful 
man,  in  the  poems  of  OfTian,  but  the  hair  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  their  grcatcfl  beauties.     Not  con- 
tented with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
WaQies  to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  waflics 
Was  a  compofiiion  of  lime,  the  afhes  of  certain  vege- 
tables, and  tallow.     They  made  ufe  of  various  arts 
alfo  to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long  ;  which  laft  was  not  only  efteemcd  a  great  beauty, 
but  was  confidered   as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble 
birth.     Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  defcribed  by 
X)io  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  flioulders, 
and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 


The  Britons  (liaved  all  their  beards,  except  their  up- 
per lips  ;   the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  ' 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and   Danes  alfo 
confidered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains 
in  dreffing  it  to  adyaniage.    Young  ladies  before  mar- 
riage wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  flwuldcrs  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 
married,  they   cut  it  fliortcr,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on 
a  head-drefs  of  fome  kind  or  other  according  to  the 
prevailing  fafliion.     To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 
was  fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft 
puniflimeiiis  infliftedon  thofe  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adultery.    The  Danifh  foldiers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  dreffing 
of  their  hair;  whic  h  they  combed  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
and  thereby  captivated   the  affections  of  the  Engliflt 
ladies.     The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were 
obliged  to  fhave  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their   hair  fhort,  which  diftinguillied  them  from  the 
laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  their  con- 
cealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their   hair  to  grow 
long.     The  fhapc  of  ihis  clerical  tonfure  was  the  fub- 
jeit  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Engllfli 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
PiiSts  on  the  other  ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular.     It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  univerfally 
cfteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  confidered  as  an  aft  of  mortification,  and 
felf-denial,   to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with 
reluftance,    and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  at 
pofTible.     Some  of  them  who  aflefted  the  reputation 
of  fuperior  fanftity,  inveighed  with  great  biiternefs 
againft  the  long  hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earneft- 
ly  toperfuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  of  the 
clergy.     Thus  the  famous  St  Wulftan  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
againft  luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  againft  longhair 
as  moft  criminal  and  moft  nniverfal.     "  The  Englifli 
(fays  Williamof  Malmfbury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulftan) 
were  very  vicious  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in 
luxury  through  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor.     The  holy  pre- 
late Wulftan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with 
great  boldnefs  ;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greateft 
feverity  who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.     When 
any  of  thofe  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him 
to  receive  his  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock 
of  their  hair  with  a  little  fharp  knife,  which  he  carried 
about  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  commanded  them,  by 
way  of  pennanee  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of 
their  hair  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refufed 
to  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  moft 
dreadful  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for 
their  effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated 
weinen  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imiiate 
them  in  their  cowardice,  when  their  country  was  in- 
vaded ;  which  was  accomplifhed  at  the  landing  of  the 
the  Normans." 

This  continued  to  be  long  a  topic  of  declamation 
among  the  clergy,  who  even  reprcfcntcd  it  as  one  of 
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Hair,     the  grcateft  crimes,  and  moil  certain  marks  of  rcpro- 

— V '  baiion.      Anielm  archbilhop  of  Caiitcrbuiy    went   fo 

far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible  feniciicc  of  ex- 
communication, againft  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  cominended,  Scrlo 
a  Norman  bifhop,  acquired  great  honour  l)y  a  fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  1.  A.  D.  1 104,  againft 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 
courtiers  were  fo  much  aflefled,  that  they  confcnied 
to  rtfign  the  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been 
fo  vain.  The  prudent  prelate  gave  ihem  no  time  t6 
change  their  minds,  but  immediately  palled  a  pair  of 
fhears  out  of  his  Qecve,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  his  own  hand.  Another  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondncfs  for  long  hair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a  conteniporary  hiAorianj  '•  An  event  happpened 
A.  D.  Ii2y,  which  feemed  very  wonderful  to  our 
'young  gallants  :  who  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  themfelves  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.  A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
•f  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  fnffo. 
cated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he  awoke  from 
his  flcep  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  re- 
port of  this  fpread  over  all  England  and  almoft  over  all 
the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  the  proper  Aandard, 
But  this  reformation  was  not  of  long  continuance; 
for  in  lefsthan  a  year  all  who  wifhed  to  appear  falhion- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs,  and  contend- 
ed with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplicd  the  defefl 
by  an." 

The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfe  hair. 

Commerce  of  Hair.  Hair  makes  a  very  confiderable 
article  III  commerce,  efpecially  fincc  the  mode  of 
perukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouih  parts  of  France,  &c.  The  merit  of  good  hair 
confifts  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  courfe 
nor  too  (lender  ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lefs  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  difpoling  it  rather  to 
frizzle,  and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  fhort 
duration.  Its  length  fliould  be  about  25  inches:  the 
more  it  falls  Ihortof  this  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair:  but  it  is  fold 
from  five  fliiliings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according 
to  its  quality. 

The  fcarccnefs  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redu- 
cing other  colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  to  blrach  on  the  grafs  like  linen,  after  firft 
wafliing  it  Out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This  lye,  with  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  perfcft 
a  whiien«li,  that  themoft  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  thert  In  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detect- 
ing ihe  artifite,  bi.t  by  boiling  and  dyeing  it,  which 
leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 
leaf. 

There  is  alfoa  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifmmh, 
which  renders  fuel)  white  hair  as  borders  too  nuuh 
upon  the  y  (.How  ofabrij^ht  lilver  colour:  boiling  is 
the  proof  of  this  too,  the  biGnuth  not  being  able  t« 
ftaHJ  it. 
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Hair  may  br  changed  from  a  red,  grey,  or  other 
difagrceablc  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black,  by  a 
folution  ol  (liver.  The  liquors  fold  under  the  name 
ai  hairiuaieri,  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  lolutions 
of  filver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with 
tlie  addition  perhaps  of  other  iiigrcoicnis,  which  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  filution  fhould 
be  fully  faiurated  with  the  lilver,  that  there  may  be 
no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  neceflary  for  iiolding  the 
metal  dillolved  ;  and  befides  dilution  with  water,  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further  dul- 
cification  of  the  acid.  It  mull  be  oblerved,  that  for 
diluting  the  folution,  diHilled  water,or  pure  rain-water, 
mult  be  ufcd  ;  the  common  fpring-waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  diflblvcd  fiiver. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  alio  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the 
fkin,  it  has  the  fame  etfcd  on  it  as  on  the  matter  to 
be  llained,  changing  the  part  moiAened  with  it  to  an 
indelible  black. — Kair  may  be  dyed  of  any  colour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wool.     See  Dyeing. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally  is 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firA  tioiling  and  then  baking  it 
in  the  following  manner  :  After  having  picked  and 
forted  the  hair,  and  difpofed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  dpwn 
upon  little  cylindrical  inflrumcnts,  cither  of  wood  or 
earthenware,  aquarterof  on  inch  thick,  and  hollow- 
ed a  little  in  the  middle,  called /></>^i ;  in  which  Itatc 
they  are  put  in  a  pot  aver  the  hre,  there  to  boil  for 
about  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  let  them 
dry  ;  and  when  dryed,  ihey  fpread  them  on  a  (heet  of 
brown  paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend 
them  to  the  paftry  cook  ;  who  making  a  cruft  or  coffin 
around  them  of  common  pafle,  fets  them  in  an  oven 
till  thecruA  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

The  end  by  which  a  hair  grew  to  the  head  is  called  the 
head  tj  the  hair;  and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to 
give  the  buckle,the  point.  Formerly  the  peruke-makers 
made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and 
wove  them  by  either  indifferently  ;  but  this  made  them 
unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle;  hair  woven  by  the  point 
never  taking  a  right  curl.  Foreigners  own  themfelves 
obliged  to  the  Englilh  for  this  difcovery,  which  was 
firft  carried  abroad  by  a  peruke- maker  of  that  country. 
Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac- 
tures  In  particular,  the  hairofihe  beavers, hares,  co- 
nies, Sec.  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn- 
lands,  hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubflances,  f':.  horns, 
hoofs,  blood,  garbage,  &c-   proves  good  manure. 

Ha  I R,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  coat ;  and, 
with  regard  to  horfes,  deferves particular  coniideration. 
The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock  fcrvcs  as  a  defence, 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  ftoney  ways 
or  in  frofly  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  hoife's  neck, 
and  the  parts  nioft  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fniooth,  and 
fleek,  it  is  an  indication  of  his  being  in  health  and 
good  cafe.  In  order  to  make  the  fcair  of  an  horle  foft 
and  fleck,  be  mufl  be  kept  warm  at  he  ait,  for  the  Ica/l 
inward  cold  will  caulc  the  hair  to  Hare  ;  altofwcat  him 
often,  for  that  will  loolen  and  raife  the  duft  and  lilili 
that  renders  his  coat  fowl ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a  fwcat,  ftrapc  off" all  the  white  foam,  fweai,  and 
filih,  that  is  railed  up  with  pii  oid  Iword-blade  :  and 
alfo  when  he  is  bloudid,  if  you  rub  him  all  oytr.  with 
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Hair,     his  owH  blood,  repealing;  it  two  ur  ilirce  days,  and 
Hukc.     curry  and  drcls  liim  well,  it  wiii  make  lijs  coat  ihinc 
"         as  it'  cuvcrcil  with  a  iiiic  vaniiQi. 

Hair  falling  fr>)ni  the  uiaiic  or  tail  is  caufcd  cither 
by  hishavin;^  taken  foir.c  heat,  wiiich  has  ciigciukreJ 
a  dry  niaiigt ;  or  fioni  I'oinc  furfeii,  which  c^iifes  the 
evil  hiiiiMJiiro  to  rclort  to  thole  parts.  To  cure  this, 
alloint  the  horl'c's  mane  and  crell  with  black  Coap  ; 
make  a  itroiig  Ice  ol  allies,  and  wafli  it  all  over  with 
it.  But  ii  a  canker  fliould  jjrow  on  a  horfc's  tail,  which 
will  eat  away  boiii  tkll)  and  bone  j  ihca  put  fonic  oil 
of  vitriol  to  ii,  ^nd  it  will  confumc  it;  and  it  you 
find  that  the  vitriol  corrodes  loo  much,  you  need 
only  towel  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  Aop 
t«it. 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  ofa 
horfc's  body,  boil  halt  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  ijuart  of 
water,  till  one  fourth  part  is  conlUnicd,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpimcnt;  make  this  inw  a  piallcr,  and  lay 
it  on. 

Hair,  or  Down,  of  plants  ;  a  general  term  cxprcf- 
five  ot  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
furface  of  plan. s,  to  which  ihcy  art  fiippoCed  by  natu- 
raliils  to  ftrvc  ihc  JoubU  purpolc  of  dcfcnlive  weapons 
and  veirdi  of  itcretijn. 

Thefe  hairs  arc  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lefs 
length  and  lolidit/  ;  foiiic  of  them  viliblt  10  the  naked 
eye  ;  whilil  others  are  rendered  vifible  only  by  the  help 
of  glalfes.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  alniod  all  the 
pans  of  plants,  pariicularly  the  young  flalks  or  llcms, 
appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  theiTifclvcs 
under  various  forms  ;  in  the  leguminous  plants  they  arc 
generally  cylindric;  in  ih-;  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a  point ;  in  agrimony,  fhaped  like  ti(h-hook  ;  in  nettle, 
awl-lhaped  and  jomtcd;  and  in  fome  compound  flowers 
with  hollow  or  funnel-fliapcd  Horcts,  they  arc  terHii- 
uated  in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fomc  experiments  have  rendered  it,  chat 
the  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  fecretion,  /heir  principal  ufe  fctms  to  be  to 
preferve  the  pans  in  which  they  arc  lodged  from  the 
bad  effetls  of  violent  fridlions,  from  winds,  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M.  Guettard,  who  has  elUbliflicd  a  botanical  me- 
thod from  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circiimflances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  I'urfacc 
-of  plants,  has  demonflratcd,  that  thefe  appearances  are 
generally  conflant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  fame  uniformity  fcems  to  charai5lerife 
ail    the  different  genera  of  the  fame   natural  order. 

The  diflcrcnt  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  wereimperfcftlydiflingniflied 
byGrew  in  16S2,  and  by  Ma.pighi  in  16S6.  M.  Guet- 
tard jurt  mentioned  was  the  firfl  who  examined  the 
fubjcd  both  as  a  botauift  and  a  philofopher.  Hisob- 
icrvaiior.s  were  publilhcd  in  1747. 

HAiii-Ckth,  in  military  affairs,  arc  large  pieces  of 
cloth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  cover- 
iHg  the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries  ;  as  alfo 
for  cover. ng  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and 
Biany  other  u(cs  in  magazines. 

HAiRpoiuder.     See  Starch. 

HAiR-Worm.     SecGoRDius. 

HAKE,  in  iciithyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fi!h 

3 


ftailt. 


common  in  the  Englifh  and  fome  other  fcas,  and  called  HaUlu 
by  authors  the  tuiiutiiu  and  luciui  marinus.     This  fi(h    Hali. 
was  ufed  of  old  dried  and  falted.     Hence  the  proverb 
obtains  in  Kent,   Ai  dry  ai  a  hake, 

HAKl.UVT  (Richard),  a  naval  hiftorian,  is  fuppo- 
fcd  to  have  been  born  in  London,  about  the  year  1555, 
and  dclcenJcdof  a  genteel  family  in  Hcrelordlhire,  as 
the  name  frequently  occtirs  in  the  lilt  ol  high  fiieriffs  for 
that  county  lutonutr  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  Well, 
minillcr-lcliooli  and  thence,  ni  1570,  removtd  toChrilf- 
church,  Oxford;  where  he  applied  hinifelf  particularly 
to  the  lludy  of  coimography,  and  read  public  Ictturcsin 
that  (cience.  Sir  Edward  Stafford  being  fent  ambalfador 
to  France  in  1  j8  5,  Mr  Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this 
time'  niafter  of  ans  and  profclliir  of  divinity.  In  1585 
heobtaiued  the  royal  niaiidjtc  for  the  next  vacant  pre- 
bend of  Brillol  to  svhich  piefermeni  he  fuccceded  aii» 
ring  hisrefidcnce  at  P.ins.  Conflaiuly  attentive  to  his 
favourite  colmographical  inquiries,  in  Icarching  the 
Krcnch  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable  hiftory  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  difrovercd  about  20  years  before  by 
Captain  Loudonniere  and  others  :  this  he  caufed  lobe 
publilhcd  «t  his  own  exp-ncc,  in  the  French  language, 
auo  foon  after  reviled  and  rcpuulilJied  Pcicr  M.irtyr'b 
hoo\,De  orbi: Novs.  After  tivcyearsrelidcnct  in  France, 
Mr  Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  company  wuh 
lady  SlietrKld,  filler  to  the  lord  admiral  Ho>vard.  In 
the  year  i5S9hc  publifhed  his  collcdion  of  Voyages 
in  one  folu  vohimc,  which  in  1598  was  rcpublithcd  in 
three.  In  1605  o;ir  author  was  made  prebendary  of 
Wcltniinilci;  which,  \\iih  the  Rtdory  of  Wctheiing- 
fet  in  the  counry  of  Suffolk,  fecins  to  have  been  ihc 
fummit  of  his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was 
buried  in  Wellminfler-ahbey;  bequeathing  to  his  fon 
Edmund  his  manor  of  Bridge-Place,  and  feveral  houfcs 
in  Toihil-ftrect,  Weftininller.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable and  faiihful  hillorian.  His  works  are,  i.  A 
Collcftion  of  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  a  fniall  volume. 
2.  Hillory  of  Florida,  abovementioned.  3.  The 
principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Difcoveries  of  the 
Englilh  Nation,  made  by  Sta  or  over  Land  to  the 
farthefl  diftant  Qiiarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compals  of  thtlc  ijoo  years,  in  three  vols 
folio.  4.  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  firft 
Original  to  the  Year  IJ55,  written  in  the  Portugal 
tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano  ;  corrected,  much  amended, 
and  tranflated  into  Englidi,  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 
5.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the 
Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour,  &c. 
written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  tranl"- 
lated  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Befides  ihefc,  he  left  fe- 
veral manufcripts,  which  were  printed  in  Purchas's 
colleftion. 

HALBERSTADT,  .-.  fm.ill  principality  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north-cad  by  the  dacby  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  An- 
halt,  on  the  weft  by  the  diocefe  of  Hildiliciin,  on  ihe 
ead  by  part  of  the  eletlor.ite  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  Brunfwic  Woltcnbuttle.  It  is  near  40  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is 
lertile  in  corn  and  flax  ;  and  there  are  foir.c  uoods, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarcc.  There  are  ibree  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  rcprefentatives  to  the  diet,  to- 
gether with  10  fmall  ones,  and  91  country-towns  and 
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H»lbert-  villages.  The  number  of  the  inhabiianis  Is  computed 
ft»dt  at  about  200,000  ;  the  greatell  part  of  tbcm  arc  Lu- 
therans i  but  there  arc  aifo  Calviuifts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  manufactures  are  cbieriy  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  Ihccp)  ; 
the  exports  arc  Krii'n,  and  a  ki::d  ot  beer  called  broihaii. 
The  annual  revenue  arifing  <rom  this  principality,  and 
the  incorporated  counties  and  lordlhips,  is  laid  to 
amount  to  500,000  rix-doUars.  Till  the  treaty  of 
Wedphalia  in  1648  this  country  was  a  dioccfe,  but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg as  a  temporal  principality.  It  is  intiilcd  to  a  vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  •i  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  arc  Halbcrfladt,  Groningen,  Of- 
cherlleben,  Ollerwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  luuated  near  the  river  Hothcin.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place  ;  and  has  fome  good  churches  and 
ether  handfome  buildings,  of  which  ilie  cathcdial  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  thisplice,  which  is  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  largefl  and  to  have  the  belt  accom- 
modations of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  a  bilhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  n.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

HALBERT,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  ferjeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  Ihaft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  a(h  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fleet  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  But  beiidcs  this  fharp 
yoint  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  Ihaft,  there  is  a  crofs 
piece  of  (Icel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  but  ge- 
nerally with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  Iharp  point  at  the  other  ;  fe  that  it  ferves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  to  pulh  withal.  It  is  alio  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
jufting  the  files  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  ^a/,  "  hall,"  and  bard,  "  an  hatchet." 
Voffius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert,  of  hel, 
"  clarus,  fplendens,"  and  batrt,  "ax." 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardiers.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Rhziians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  J70. 

It  was  called  the  Danijh  ax,  becaufe  the  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  fliouldcr.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifli 
Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alcedo  or  king's  fiflier.  SeeAi.CEDO. 
Halctom  Days,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  fcven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  folflice  ;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nefts  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  fea,  at  this  feafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptift  du),  a  learned  French  Je- 
fuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
yerfed  in  Aliatic  geography  :  and  we  have  of  his  com- 
pilation a  work  intitled  Grand  Defcriptitn  de  la  Chini 
O  da  la  Tartaric,  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jefui- 
tical  milTionaries,  in  4  vols  folio.  He  was  alio  con. 
ccrneJ  in  a  callettion  of  letters  begun  by  father  Gobicn, 
called  Dti  littres  idifiantts,  in  18  vols;  and  publilhed 
fome  Latin  poems  and  orations.  He  died  in  1743. 
Vol.  VIII. 


HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  lignifies /»// 1  ai,  to 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up  ;   to  lialc  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  :■ 
or  out.     To  uvcr-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  tw  liiti,  cr 
to  hale  in  the  contrary  way. 
Keel-HALK..     See  Uuckimc. 

Hale    (Sir   Maithew),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
kiiig's-bcnch  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the   Ion 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an# 
was  born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  ai  Oxiord,  where 
he  made  a  cou'j  Icrable  progrcfs  in  learning  ;    but  was 
afterwards  divcritd  from  his  (luJics  by  the  levities  of 
youth.       From  thcic   he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill,  fcrjeant  at  law  ;  and  applying  to  the  lludy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln's  Inn.     Noy  the  attor- 
ncy-gencrjl   took  early  notice  of  him,  and  dircSed 
him  \i\  his  (Indies.     Mr  Seldcn  alio  look  much  notice 
of  him  ;  and  ii  v  as  this  acqiiainiance  that  fini  fet  Mr. 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  contiued   to  his  own  profelTion.     During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  citcem 
of  both  parties.     He  was  employed  in  his  praflice  by 
all   the  king's  party  ;  and   was  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament one  ot   the  commilliuners  to  treat  with  tho 
king.  The  murderof  kingCharles  gave  him  very  feo- 
fible  regret.     HowcTcr,  he  took  the  engagement  j  and 
was  appoiated,  with  fevcral  others,  to  contider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.      In  1653  ''^  was   by  writ 
made  ferjcant  at  law,  and  foon  alter  appointed  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas.     Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refuted  to  accept  of  the  new  com- 
mitGon  offered  him  by  Richard  his  fuccelTor.     He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucefterlliire  in  the 
parliament  which    called    home    Charles    II.      Soon 
after  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer; 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bulinefs  when  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  majefty,  that  "  there 
was  his  modeft  chief  baron;"  upon  which  he  was  un- 
expeftedly  knighted.     He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford's  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif- 
ference between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  tire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  port  of  chief  baron 
adcd  with  inflexible  integrity.     One  of  the  firll  peer* 
went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  "  That  hav- 
ing a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,   he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derfland  it  when  it  fliould  come  to  be  tried  in  court." 
Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
faid,  "  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham- 
bers about  fuch  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  informa- 
tion of  fuch  caufes  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par- 
ties were  to  be  heard  alike."     Upon  which  his  grace 
(for  he  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  diflatisfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudcneis  that  wa» 
not  to  be  endured  :   but   his  majelly  bid  him  content 
himfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe  ;  and  faid,  "  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  bis  own  caufes." 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.     A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  atlizcs 
had  fent  him  a  buck  tor  his  table.  When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  atked  "  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfonwho  had  lent  him  the  venifon  ?"  and  find- 
ing that  be  was  the  fame,  told  hira,  that  "he  could 
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Hilet      not  fiiffcr  the  trial  to  go  on  lill  lit  had  paid  him  for  his 

'l.nclc."     The  gcntleinan  aiii\vcrcJ,   that  "  iie  never 

i'M  his  veniliiii;  and  iliat  he  had  done  nothing  to  him 
which  he  did  not  do  to  every  jud^c  who  had  gone  that 
circuit:"  which  wjs  confunicd  l)y  fcvcral  gtnilcracii 
prcfeni.  The  lord  chirf  bavon,  liowcver,  would  not 
I'liifcr  the  trial  10  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  prc- 
(eut  :  upon  which  thegciiilciiian  withdrew  the  record. 
In  Ihort,  he  was  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
jullice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  but  about  (our  years  after 
tliis  promotioo,  his  lieiltli  declining,  he  rchgned  his 
poll  in  t'cbrnary  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol- 
lowing. This  fxccilcnt  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  I.  An  ElTay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-gra- 
vit.itioii  of  Fluid  Bodies.  2.  Obfervations  touching  the 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine.  4.  The  Lifcof  I'omponius  Atticus,  with  po- 
litical and  moral  Rcfleftions.  5.  Obfervations  on  tlic 
Principles  of  Natural  iVIoiion.  6.  The  primitive  Ori- 
gination of  Mani<iad.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of 
manufcripts  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  upon  various  fub- 
jcits  ;  among  which  are  his  pleas  of  the  Crown,  fmcc 
publifhed  by  Mr  Emyin  in  two  volumes  folio;  and  his 
Original  Inftitution,  Power,  and  Jurifdiftion  of  Par- 
liaments. 

Hales  (Stephen),  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and 
philofopher,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the  fixth  fon 
of  Thomas  Hales,  Efq;  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
Mary  the  heirefs  of  Richard  Langleyof  Abbots- Wood 
in  Hcrtfordlliire.  In  1696  he  was  entered  a  penliener 
at  Bcnnet-coUege,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
J  711.  He  foon  difcovered  a  genius  for  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy  ;  and  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  make  cxcurlions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profecu- 
ting  that  fludy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewifc  col- 
lefted  foflils  and  infers,  having  contrived  a  curious  in- 
Hrument  for  catching  fuch  of  the  latter  as  have  wings. 
In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfclf 
10  the  lludy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  mc- 
t!x)d  of  obtaining  a  reprefentation  of  the  lungs  in  lead. 
They  next  applied  themfclves  to  the  fludy  of  chemiflry; 
in  which,  however,  ihcy  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
difcoveries.  In  the  fludy  of  allronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  afliduous.  Having  made  himfclf  acquainted 
with  the  Newtonian  fyflem,  he  contrived  a  machine 
for  (bowing  the  phenomena  on  much  ihe  fame  principles 
with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  tiie  year  1710  he  was  prefcnted  to  the  per- 
peitial  cure  of  Teddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middlefex  ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfetfliire,  which  vacated  his  fcllowfhip 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
of  Faringdon  in  Hamplhire.  Soon  after,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr  Ncwcc,  who 
was  reftor  of  Halifham  in  Sulfex,  but  rcfided  at 
Much-Haddam,  in  Hen  ford  (hire.  On  the  igih  of 
March  171 8,  he  was  defied  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  on  the  jth  of  March,  in  the  year 
fallowing,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments he   had   lately    made    on   the  effc6l  of   the 


fun's  warmth  in  raifing  the  fap  in  trees.  This  pro- 
cured  him  the  thanks  of  ihc  focicty,  who  alfo  requcfted  "- 
him  10  profccate  the  fubjcd.  Witli  iliis  rrqueft  he 
complied  with  great  pleafurc  ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  1 72 J  exhibited  a  trcaiifc  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrcls.  Tliis  treatife  being  highly 
applauded  by  the  fociety,  he  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it;  and  in  April  1727  he  publilhed  it  under 
tlic  title  of  Vegetable  Stiuici.  Tliis  work  he  dedicated 
to  his  late  majedy  king  George  II.  who  was  then 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  he  was  the  fame  year  chofen  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
being  at  the  fame  annual  eledlion  chofen  their  prelident. 
The  book  being  well  received,  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publilhed  in  1731.  In  a  preface  to  this  edition 
Mr  IIjIcs  promifcd  a  fequel  to  the  work,  which  he 
publillicd  in  1 733  under  the  title  of  SiatUal  Ejfays,  &c. 
In  1  732  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  iruflees  for 
cftablilhing  a  new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1733  the  Unirerlity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 
with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  ;  a 
mark  of  dinin(Jlion  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is 
not  ulual  for  one  imiverfity  to  confer  academical 
honours  on  ihofc  who  were  educated  at  another. 
In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the  lower 
and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the 
cxcclfive  drinking  of  gin,  he  pnbliflied,  though  with- 
out his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  Spirituous  Liquors;  which  was 
twice  reprinted.  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride's 
before  the  reft  of  the  truftees  for  eftablilhing  a  new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  "  Bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burdens,  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrill ;"  Gala- 
tians  vi.  1.  In  1739  ''^  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  in- 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn, 
Flefli,  and  other  fubflances.  This  work,  which  con- 
tained many  ufeful  inftrudions  for  voyagers,  was  dedi- 
cated to  tlic  lords  of  the  admiralty.  *  The  fame  year 
he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome 
farther  experiments  towards  the  difcovery  of  medicines 
for  dilFolving  the  flone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preferving  meat  inlong  voyages  ;  for  which  be  recei- 
ved the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  donation. 
The  year  following  he  publiflied  iome  account  of  Ex- 
periments and  Oblervations  on  Mr  Stephens's  Medi- 
cines for  diffolving  the  Stone,  on  which  their  dilFolvent 
power  is  inquired  into  and  dcmonftrated. 

In  1741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
count of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 
9.  ventilator,  for  conveying  fre(h  air  into  mines,  hof- 
pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  (hips:  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  forac  months 
before  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics,  for  which  the  king  and  fenatc 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  Oiitober  following,  and  or- 
dered every  fliip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  flate  to 
be  furniihed  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of  this 
machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  (liips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  ventilator  of 
the  fame  fort.  It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame 
time  one  Suttonj  who  kept  a  coffee-houfcin  Alderfgate- 

ftrcet. 
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H»l«.  flreet,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  conftniiSion  to 
■  V  '  draw  ofTihe  foul  air  out  of  fliips  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire  :  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  intcreft  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  ;  iho' 
its  fiiperiority  to  Dr  Hales's  contrivance  was  evident, 
and  among  others,  Dr  Mead  and  the  laie  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  tellimony  in  its  fa- 
vour :   (See  AiH-Pipcs.)     The    public,  however,   is 
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alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  mo  memoirs, 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfadions  ;  one  on 
the  great  bcncilt  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on 
fome  experiments  in  eleSricity.  In  17^)9  bis  ven- 
tilators were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order 
of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Fox,  Kfq  ;  then  lecrerary 
at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland  ;  and  the  benefit 
was  fo  great,    that   though  50  or   100   in  a  year  of- 


notlifs  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of  ten  died  of  the  jaol-dilteniptr  before,  yet  from  the 
Dr  Hales,  whofe  ventilators  came  more  cafily  into  ufc  year  1749  to  the  year  17J2  inclufive,  no  more  than 
for  many  purpofes  of  the  greateft  importance  to  life,  four  perfuns  dkd,  though  in  theytar  1750  the  num- 
particularly  for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through  ber  of  prifontrs  was  240  ;  ind  of  thole  four,  one  died 
it  frefli  fhowers  of  air;  a  pradice  very  foon  adopted  of  the  Imall-pox,  and  another  of  intemperance.  In 
by  France,  a  large  granary  having  bem  made,  under  the  year  1750  he  publiflied  fomeconfidrrations  on  the 
the  direftion  of  Duhamcl,  for  the  prefcrvation  of  corn  caufes  of  earthquakes  ;  occafioncd  by  ihc  (Itght  Ihocks 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general  felt  that  year  in  London.  The  lubftancc  of  this 
praftice.  work  was  alio  printed  in  the  Philolophical  Tranfac- 

In  I  743,  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society  tions.  The  fame  year  he  exhibited  lu  examination  of 
a  defcription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into  the  ftrength  of  fcveral  purging  waters,  clpecially  of  the 
ihc  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it  water  of  Jf^«/^'j  u'f//,  which  is  printed  in  the  Philofo- 
was   afterwards  printed    in   their  Tranfadions.      In     phical  Tranlaftiuns. 

174J,  he  publiflied  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  Dr  Hales  had  now  been  fevcral  ye.-irs  honoured  with 
on  tar- water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by  the  cfleem  and  friendfliip  of  his  royal  higlinefs  Frcde- 
t he  publication  of  a  work  called  Siiii,  in  which  the  rick  prince  of  Wales  j  who  frequently  vidtcd  him  at 
late  learned  and  mofl  excellent  Dr  Berkley,  billiop  of  Tcddiiigton,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
Cloyne,  had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univcrfal  and  took  a  plcafure  in  furprifing  i-ini  in  the  midll  of 
medicine:  on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  paflcd  be-  thofe  cuiious  rcfcurches  into  the  various  parts  of  nature 
tween  them  on  the  fubjeft,  particularly  wiih  refpec^  which  almofl  incellantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
to  the  ufe  of  tar-vvaier  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cat-  prince's  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tle. In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  tlie  public,  tiement  of  the  hoiifehold  of  the  prihcefs-dowagcr,  he 
hy  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was,  without  his  foliciiation,  or  even  knowledge,  ar- 
a  defcription  of  a  ^^^ti-^^raz/c-r,  which  will  winnow  and  poiutcd  clerk  of  the  clofct  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
clean  corn  much  fooncr  and  better  than  can  be  done  hi^hnefs.  In  175-1  he  was  chofen  by  the  collece  of 
by  the  common  method.  He  alfa,  at  the  fame  time,  phyficians  to  preach  the  annuual  fcrmon  calledCroa;;;?'/ 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  public  tc(iurc  :  Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  prcfcrve  corn  fweet  in  facks  ;  fernion  to  be  annually  preached  on  "  the  wifdom  ind 
an  invention  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpecially  to  goodncfs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man." 
poor  leafers,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of  DrHzles's  uxiwai,  lyith  tf;e  a/uiint  is '^>ift/cr;/,  and ii- 
corn  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re-     /en£t/>  of  day  1  undcrjlandh:g.  Job  xii.  12.  This  fermor, 

as  ufual,  was  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  college. 
In  tl'.e  latter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  difproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  cfiablilhment  was  as  16  to  7.  He  pi:b- 
liflied  alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  fevcral  perlons  feiztd 
with  the  gaol-fcvcr  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  I  755,  Dr  Hales  was  ele<5led  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  his  room.  The  fame 


pofitory  for  that  piirpofe.  He  alfo  the  fame  year  took 
the  fame  method  to  publifli  direftions  how  to  keep  corn 
fweet  in  heaps  without  turning  it,  and  to  fwecten  it 
when  mufty.  He  publillied  a  long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  fevcral  methods  to  prefcrvc  corn  by  ven- 
tilators ;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  feveral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illuflrated  by  a  cut,  fo  that  the  W'holc 
mechanifm  of  them  may  be  cafily  known,  and  the  ma- 
chine conftruflcd  by  a  common  carpenter.  He  pub- 
liflied alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  nan:e, 
a  detettion  of  the  fallacious  boafls  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  liquid  Ihell  in  diflblving  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder.  In  1746  he  communicaicd  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety a  propofal  for  bringing  fmall  paflable  ftones  foon,  year  ihe'publiflicd  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fome 
and  with  eafc,  eut  of  the  bladder;  and  this  was  alfo  farther  confidcrations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
printed  in  their  Tranfadlions.  In  the  Gentleman's  out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpiials. 
Magazine  for  July  1747,  he  publiflied  an  account  of  a  and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many 
very  confiderablc  improvement  of  his  back-heaver,  by  other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc- 
wbich  it  became  capable  of  clearing  corn  of  the  very  ecfs  of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defcription  of  a 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-balls,  &c.  to  fuch  per-  fca-gage,  which  the  doiSor  invented  to  meafurc  un- 
feftion  as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-corn.  In  1748  he  fathomable  depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
corainunlcated   to  the  Royal  Society    a  propofal    for     the  fame  niifcellany  :  this  paper  was   drawn  up  about 


checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  ot  fires,  occa- 
fioncd by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cornhill:  And  the  fublfancc  of  this  propofal  was 
priutcd  in  their  Tranfai^ions.     In  the  fame  yax   he 


the  year  1732  or  i733»l^y<l>e  do^or,  for  the  late  Co- 
lin Campbell,  Efq  ;  who  employed  the  ingenious  Mr 
Hawkfbec  to  make  the  machine  it  defcribes,  which 
was  tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwered  with  great 
L  1  a  exadaefs, 
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Hal«      tjnancfs,  yet  was  at    Uft  lofl  near  Bfrnin;1a.      In 
I  I7J4,   he    coinmiiiiicaicd    to  the  Roysl  Society  fome 

Half-blood  cxpcriiiienis  for  keeping  water  and  tilli  Iwett  wiiii 
'  limr-watrr,  an  account  of  which  was  publifticd  in  the 
Philofdphical  Tranlaftions.  He  alio  continued  ro  en- 
rich their  meumirs  with  inany  ufcliil  articles  from  this 
lime  till  hisdtath,  p.irticiilarly  a  nitihod  of  forward- 
ing the  liiftillaiion  of  frcUi  from  fait  water  by  blowing 
fliowcrs  of  frclh  air  up  through  the  Utier  during  the 
operation.  In  1757  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  mdon-fraines  and 
green-houl'es  :alfu  further  improvements  in  his  method 
€>f  diftilling  fca  water. 

His  reputation  and  the  interefl  of  his  family  and 
friends  might  cafily  have  procured  him  farther  pre- 
ferment :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de- 
firous  ;  for  being  nominated  by  hh  late  Majclly  to  a 
canonry  of  Windlor,  he  engaged  the  princefs  to  re- 
queft  his  tnajerty  to  recal  his  nomination.  That 
1  man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  (Indies  and  employ- 
ments, and  lo  confcientious  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  fhould  not  defire  any  preferment  which  would 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  nrglcding  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  his  aniufenient,  is  not  (Irangc  : 
but  that  he  would  refufe  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  interrupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarce  be  im- 
puted to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im- 
peaching his  benevolence  ;  for  if  he  had  no  wilhofany 
thing  more  for  himfelf,  a  liberal  mind  would  furely 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  fo 
conliderable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Windfor  woald 
have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  induftry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  ofhelplefs 
indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
virtue  and  fwtetnefs  of  temper ;  his  life  was  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree  ;  he  was 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  toothers,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits  ;  the 
conftant  ferenity  and  cheerfulncfs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regula'iiy  of  his  life,  concurred, 
with  a  good  conllitution,  to  prcfcrve  him  in  health 
and  vigour  10  the  uucoramon  age  of  fourfcore  and  four 
years.  He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  ;  and  was  bu- 
ried, purfuant  to  his  own  diredlions,  under  the  tower 
ofilic  parilh-rhurch,  which  he  built  at  his  own expencc 
not  long  bcf.)re  liis  death. — Her  royal  highncfs  the 
princefs  of  Wiles  erttled  a  momument  to  his  memory 
in  Weflminfter  aUbey. 

HALESIA,  in  borany  :  A  genus  6f  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  rnnking  under  the  l8th  or- 
der, Bicor/iei.  The  calyx  is  quadridcntated,  fuperior  ; 
the  corolla  quadrifid  ;  the  nut  quadritngular  and  dif- 
permoiis. 

HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
fcated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Blith,  loi  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  well  fre- 
quented thriving  place,  and  has  a  trade  in  linen  yarn 
and  friil-cloth.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  about 
700  good  houfes  ;  but  ihe  Areeis  arc  neither  wide  nor 
paved.  About  the  town  is  raifed  a  great  deal  of  hemp. 
E.  Lung.  I.  40.  N.  Lit.  52.   30. 

HALF-BLOOD,  in  law,  is  where  a  raaa  marries  a 


fecond  \\ifc,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft  yen-  Half-mti 
ter  he  has  a  fon,  and  by  liis  ftcond  ver.tcr  has  liki  wife         H 
a  fon  J   ihc  two  brothers,  in  ibis  cafe,  arc  but  o(  half-    Halifaj 
blood.     Sec  CoNSANCL'lN  I  TV   and   Uesce.nt.  —— v— 

HALV-AIerk  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 
Half  Moon,   in  fort  iii  cat  ion  ;  an  outwork  coinpofed 
of  two  faces,   forming  a  faliani  angle,  whole  gorge  is 
in  form  of  a  crelcent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 
HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,   whofe   value  is  ex- 
prelTed  by  its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

HALI-BEIGH,  lirft  dragoman  or  interpreter  at 
the  Grand  Signior's  court  in  the  17th  century,  wai 
bo:n  of  Chrillian  parents  in  Poland  -,  but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli- 
gion in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowflii.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Ricautowns  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fcveral 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Pre/i/it/laie  oftht  Ottt- 
man  empire.  He  held  a  great  corrcfpondence  with  the 
Englifh,  who  pcrfuaded  him  to  tranllate  fome  books 
into  the  Turkilh  language  :  and  he  had  a  mind  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriflian  church,  but  died 
before  he  could  accomplifh  ihedelign.  Ur  Hyde  pub- 
liflied  his  biK)k  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  p'lgri- 
niiiges  to  Mecca,  their  circumcifioii  and  vijiting  of  the  jick. 
He  iranflatcd  thecatechilm  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  bible,  into  the  Turkifli  language.  The  MS. 
is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  like- 
wile  a  Turkilh  grammar  and  dictionary. 

HALICARNASSUS,  (anc.  gcog.)  a  principal 
town  of  Caria,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Argives,  and 
fituated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus  and  Jafius. 
It  was  the  royal  relidence,  (called  'Zephyr a  formerly)  j 
cfpecially  of  Maufolus,  made  more  illuflrious  by  his 
monument.  This  monument  was  one  of  the  fc- 
ven  wonders,  and  ereded  by  Artemifia.  Halicarnaf- 
feus,  or  HalicarnalTenlls,  was  the  gentilitious  name  of 
Herodotus  and  Diony  fms.  The  former  was  called  the 
Father  of  Hiflory  ;  and  ihc  latter  was  not  only  agood 
hirtiiri.in  but  alfo  a  critic. 

HALIyETUS,  in  orinthology.     Sec  Falco. 
HALIEUTICS,  Halieutica  AaiettikA,  formed 
o^  tt\in/t,jijhermaii,  \\\\\ch   is  derived  from    *\(,  fea  ^ 

books  treating  of  fiflies,  or    the   art  of  fifhing We 

have  Hill  extant  the  halieutics  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  t!ie  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fituated  in  W .  Long.  64.  30.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  '"  order  to  fe- 
curc  the  Britiih  fctilemcnts  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into  35 
fquarcs,  each  containing  16  lots  of  40  by  60  feet  ; 
one  eftablifhcd  church,  and  one  meeting- houfc,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  houfes  out  of  the  regular  ftreets. 
The  town  was  furrounded  by  pickcitings,  and 
guarded  by  forts  on  the  outfidc  ;  but  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles,  it  has 
been  very  ftrongly  fortified.  Along  the  river  Chc- 
builo,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  ate  buildings 
and  filh- flakes  for  at  Icaft  two  miles,  and  to  the  north- 
ward on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The  plan, 
howerer,  has  been  gteaily  improved  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  w'ho  was  the  orii;inil  contriver.  The  pro- 
clamation ifTued  for  this  fciilement,  ofTered  50  acres  of 
land  10  every  foldicrand  (ailorwho  would  fettle  in  chat 
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lir.i.  part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent,  or  doing 
-^f—  any  fcrvict  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  lliil- 
\ing/>:r  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterwards  :  10 
every  foldier  and  failor  who  had  a  wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  to  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  incrcafc  that  fhould  afierwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion:  To  each  fubalieru 
officer  80  acres,  and  ij  for  each  of  his  family;  200 
acres  to  each  enfign  ;  300  to  each  lieutenant ;  400  to 
each  captain  ;  600  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain,  and  30  for  each  of  his  family.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  engaged  to  tranfpori  and  maintain  the  new 
feitlers  for  one  year  at  its«wn  expence,  and  to  furnifti 
them  with  fiich  arms,  provilions,  utenfils,  implements, 
&c.  as  (houUl  be  necclTary  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  com- 
mence a  filhery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpeniers  and  other  bandicrafifmen  ; 
and  furgcons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enligns. — This  proclamation  was  pablifhed  in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  3700  pcrfons  had  ofTered 
themfelvcs.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efia- 
bliQied  therafelves  in  the  bay  of  Cliebudo  ;  calling 
their  city  Halifax  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  Oftober  the  fame  year,  3J0  comfort- 
able wooden  houfcs  were  built,  and  as  many  more 
during  the  winter The  fame  year  in  which  the  let- 
tiers  embarked,  the  government  granted  them  40,000!. 
for  their  expences.  In  1 750,  they  granted  J7,s82l. 
17s.  j;d.  for  the  fame  purpofe;  in  1751,  S3i927l'  14s. 
4(1.  ;  in  1752,  61,4921.  19s.  4jd. ;  in  17J3,  94,615). 
I2S.  4d. ;  in  1754,  58,4471.  23.;  and  in  1755, 
49,4181.  7s.  8d. — The  place  has  at  length  attained  a 
degree  of  Iplendor  beyond  what  might  have  been 
cxpedled ;  for  which  it  has  been  equally  indebted 
to  the  late  war,  to  the  great  incrcafe  of  popula- 
tion from  the  exiled  loyalifls,  and  the  foftering  care 
of  Great  Britain;  infomuch,  that  the  number  ot  in- 
habitants has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  lafl 
ten  years. 

The  harl-our  is  perfuftly  flieltered  from  all  winds 
at  the  diftajice  of  12  miles  from  the  fca,  ai:d  is  fo  fpi- 
cious,  that  a  ihuufand  fail  of  ihips  may  ride  in  it  with- 
out the  Icaft  danger.  Upon  it  there  ate  bui't  a  great 
iJumoer  of  commodious  wharfs,  which  have  from  12 
to  18  feet  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  and  unloading  (hips.  The  flreeis 
of  the  town  are  regularly  laid  our,  and  crofs  each  other 
at  ri^ht  ani'les  ;  the  whole  riling  gradually  from  the 
water  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  wliofe  top  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  not  fo  as  10  be  able  to  withftand  a  regu- 
lar attack.  M*ny  coufidcrable  merchants  refide  at 
this  place,  and  are  polTefled  of  fhipping  to  the  amount 
of  fcveral  thoufand  tons,  employed  in  a  tlourifliing  trade 
both  with  Europeand  the  Wcftlndies.  There  is  a  fmall 
but  excellcni  careening  yard  fur  fliipsof  the  Briiith  na- 
vy that  are  upon  this  ftation,  or  that  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  come  in  to  rttit,  and  take  water,  fuel,  or  frelh 
provifions  on  board,  in  their  palFage  to  and  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  always  kept  well  provided  with 
naval  flores;  and  fliips  of  ihr  Hue  are  hove  down  and 
repaired  with  the  ^rcaicll  cafe  and  fafety.  Several 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  harbour,  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  arc  pltced  upon  George's  Illand, 
which  being  very  Aeep  and  high,  and  fituatcd  in  mid- 


channel,  a  little  way  below  the  town  is  well  calolaied  Halifax, 
to  annoy  vcfFels  in  any  dircdion,  as  they  mufl  of  ne-  ~— >/-^— 
cefliiy  pafi  very  near  it  bcfure  they  arc  capable  of  do- 
ing any  mifchief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  tiie  town,  ihcrc  is  a  large  bafon 
or  piece  of  wwter,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circuHifcrence,  and  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fhcl- 
icred  from  all  wind?,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en- 
trance, which,  as  we  obferved  before,  leads  into  ihe 
harlKjur.  There  are  a  nuisber  of  detached  fettlements 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalills  upon  the  baton  ;  the 
lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  water  being  general- 
ly thought  better  ihan  thofc  near  10  Halifax  ;  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  fome  time 
to  determine.  An  elegant  and  convenient  building  has 
been  ereded  near  the  town  for  the  coiivalefcents  of 
the  navy  ;  but  the  healthincfs  of  the  climate,  has  as 
yet  prevented  many  pcrfons  from  hcconiini;  patients, . 
fcarcely  any  (hips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  com- 
plaints of  every  kind,  in  regard  10  health,  as  thofe  thar 
arc  employed  ilpon  this  ftation.  There  is  a  very  fine 
light-hou(c,  fiaiiding  upon  a  fmall  idand,  juft  ';tf  ihc- 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  viiiblc,  either  by 
night  or  day,   fix  or  fcven  leagues  off  at  lea. 

Halikax,  earl  of.     SccSaville. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorklhirc 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Calder,  in  \V.  Long, 
2.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  4J.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  paridi 
is  faid  to  be  the  moft  populous,  if  not  the  moft  ex- 
ten  five,  in  England  :  for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and,  bcfidesthe  mother  churcli  at  Halifax, 
and  16  meeiing-houfes,  has  12  chapels,  twoof  which 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  liitlc  fingular,  all  the  meet- 
ing-houfes  here,  except  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying-grounds.  The  woolUns  principally  manu- 
factured here  arc  kcrlcys  and  (hailoons.  Of  the  for- 
mer it  is  allirmcd,  thai  one  ilealer  hath  fent  by  corn- 
million  60;0oo  pounds  worih  in  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  ;  and  of  the  litter,  it  is  faid,  100,000 
pieces  arc  made  in  this  par:(h  yearly.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  and  in  the  nei{>hbouring  towns  are  fo  en- 
tirely employed  in  thefe  maniifattures,  that  at;riculturc 
is  but  little  mini'ed.  Moft  of  their  provifions  of  all 
forts  are  brou;;ht  from  the  lurth  and  taft  ridings, 
and  from  Lancafhirc,  Chelhire,  Nottinghanvfliire,  and. 
Warwickdiire.  The  markets  are  very  murh  cnwded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufactures. 
The  cloths,  at  i!ie  firll  creating  of  the  woollen  manu- 
faftures  in  theCe  parts,  having  been  frcquenily  lioleii 
oft  ihe  lenters  in  ihe  uight,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  magiftratts  of  Halifax  were  empowered  10  pafs 
fcntence  on,  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  were  la- 
kcn  in  the  faft,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftolcn  cloth  was 
found  upon  them,  provided  alio  rtie  crime  was  com- 
mittrd,  and  the  criminal  apprehended,  wiihin  ihe  liber- 
ties of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  touiul  guilty 
were  executed  in  ihe  following  msnncr:  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a  pully  to  the  top  of  a  wooJen  ciigir.e,  and 
faftencd  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  ihc  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inllant,  and  did  its  work.  If  ih(y  iiad 
ftolc  an  ox,  horle,  or  any  other  beaft,  it  was  led  with 
tfcem  to  the  fcaffolJ,  and  there  faftencd  by  a  chord  to 
the  pin,  that  held  up  the  axe  ;  and  when  the  ligoal  was 
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Ualioii*    fiivcn  by  tlic  jurors,  who  were  tlic  firft  burghers  wiih- 
II  -....-.     ,.--1.....  ^ „ 

Hall. 


given  by  tuc  jurors,  wnowcrc  mc  uui  Lm.gin-i..  ...". 
ill  the  I'cveral  lowns  of  the  furell,  the  bead  was  driven 
away,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  oilice.  This  fcvcrc  and  iummary  coarfc 
of  jufticc  gave  occal'ion  10  a  litany,  which  is  ftill 
innch  more  frequent  in  the  niuiiths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  of  tlicfe  parts,  than  is  the  common 
prayer,  viz. 

"  From  llcll,  Hull,  :ind  Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  uj." 
though  neither  the  engine,  nor  niauiier  of  proceeding 
againll  them,  arc  now  in  ufe. 

HALIOTIS,  the  EAR-SHELL,  a  genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaeta.  This  is  an 
animal  of  the  fiiail-kind,  with  an  open  fliell  refembling 
aneir.  There  are  fevcn  fpccics,  diftinguilhcd  by  the 
figure  of  their  fliclls.     See  Plate  CCXXXIV. 

HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  RuGia,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neifler.  E.  Long.  a6  o. 
N.  Lat.  49,  20. 

HALL,  in  architedlure,  a  large  room  ai  ihe  en- 
trance of  a  fine  houfc  and  palace.  Viiruvius  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls  ;  the  tciraflyle,  with  four  columns 
I'upporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling  ;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  perillyleof  in- 
fulaied  Gorinthian  columns,  bearing  a  fccond  order 
with  a  coiling. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  ftrft  mem- 
ber of  an  apartment  :  and  in  the  houfes  ot  miniftcrs  ol 
ftate,  magiilratcs,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 
bulinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or- 
dinary, and  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  lifuloon. 

The  length  of  a  hall  (liould  be  at  leaft  twice  .ind  a 
quarter  its  breadth  ;  and  in  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  tvro-ihirds  of  the  breadth  ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfonier,  and  icfs 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
fonnJ  by  dividing  iis  breadth  into  fix  pans,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of  juflice  ; 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Wellminfter-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king's  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apanmcius  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

Wclbuinfter-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of 
refideiice  of  ancient  Briiifh  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held 
tlicir  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their 
dwelling-houfcs  (as  is  flill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain), 
and  frequently  fai  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
as  they  llil(  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burnt  tinder  Henry  VIII .  what  remains  is  flill  re- 
(crvcd  for  the  (aid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where- 
in ilie  courts  of  king's  bench,  &c.  are  kept,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  William  Rufus  ;  others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe  ;  being  300  feet 
long  and  too  broad. 

Hall  (Jofeph),  an  emincHt  prelate  of  the  church  of 


England,  was  born  in  IS74,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  profellor  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
vcrfi'.y,  and  then  lutcelfively  was  made  redlor  of  Hal- 
fled  in  Suffolk,  prtfented  to  the  living  ol  Waltham  ' 
in  KfTcx,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worceder,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor- 
wich. His  works  tcllify  his  zeal  againfl  Popery,  and 
are  much  ellccmed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the 
Protcflants,and  wrote  fomething  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  1616,  he  attended 
the  cmbaiTy  of  lord  Doncader  into  France,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  by  his  inajedy  to  be  one  of 
the  divines,  who  fliould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  Iti 
1618  he  wasfcnt  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di- 
vines, and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a  Latin  fcrmon  be- 
fore that  afli:mbly.  But  being  obliged  to  return  from 
thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  was  by  the  dates  prefented  with  a  gold  me- 
dal. He  wrote,  i.  Mifccllaneous  epidles.  2.  Alun- 
dus  atttr  ct  Hem.  3.  Ajud  cenfure  of  travellers. 
4.  The  Chridian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 
6.  A  century  of  tneditations  ;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo- 
lumes in  folio  and  quarto.     He  died  in  l6j6. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  didinguilhed  learning,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educared  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  cdecmed  the  brighted  g«nins  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publiflud  his  Hortc  V'aciva,  or  Ellays  ;  and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  poems.  He  tranflaied  from  the 
Greek  "  Hierocles  upon  the  golden  verfcs  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  befoie  which  is  an  accoant  of  the  in;^enious  tianf- 
lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly.  He 
died  in  1656,  aged  29. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,   London. 

HALLAMAS,  in  old  Englilh.writers,  the  day  of  all- 
hallows,  <  r  all-(aiias,  viz.  November  i.  It  is  one  of 
the  crofs  quarters  of  the  >  ear  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writings,  from  Hallanias  to  Candlemas. 

HALLAND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  idand 
of  Sehonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coad,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppofiie  10  Jutland.  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coad,  but  is  not  above  12  in  breadth. 
Halmdadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicederfliire,  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouih-caft 
of  Leiccder,  in  £.  Long.  o.  jo.  N.  Lat.  52  35. 

HALLE,  a  liitle  difmantlcd  town  of  the  Audrian 
Netherlands,  in  Hainault.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in 
great  veneration.     E.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

Halle,  a  handfome  and  confulerable  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the  du- 
chy of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  univerfiiy  and  fait- 
works.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  j  and  is  feat- 
ed in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  23.  N.  Lat.  ji.  36. 

Halle,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  famous  for  its  faltpits.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E  Long. 
10.  50.  N.  Lat.  49  6. 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and   archbifliopric  of  Saltfburg  ;    feated  on 
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luj»h,  the  river  Saliza,  among  che  mountains,  wherein  are 
l«r.  mines  of  fait,  which  arc  the  chief  riches  of  the  town 
'       '  and  coiuiiry.     E.  Long.  12.  15-  N.  Lat.  47.  33- 

HALLELUJAH,  a  term  of  rcjoicinj;,  fonittimcs 
fung  or  rehearlcdat  tliecr.d  of  vcrfeson  fuch  occafions. 
The  word  is  Hebrew  ;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew 
words  joined  logeihcr  ;  one  of  them  iS^n,  haltelu,  and 
the  other  j\<  jah;  an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  Gud, 
mn'  Jthvah.  The  firft  fignifits  laudato,  "  praifeyc ;" 
and  the  other,  Dominium,  "  the  Lord." 

St  Jerome  tirft  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into 
the  ctiiirch  fervicc  ;  for  aconliderable  time  it  was  only 
wfed  once  a  year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafter  : 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent. 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  lung  at  the  interments 
of  the  dead,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  I'onc  in  that 
church,  as  alfo  on  fome  occafions  in  the  limc  of 
Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church, 
which  raifed  fome  complaints  agaiiift  that  pope ;  as 
giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Conftanrinople  into 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufcd  himfcif  by  alleging, 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  Conllantinople  at  the 
time  whcu  the  word  hallelujah  was  iird  introduced  un- 
«ler  pope  Damafcus. 

HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober  1708.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  con fidcrable  eminence 
inhis  profeflion.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.  From  the 
firft  period  of  his  education,  he  fhowed  a  T«ry  great 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the 
progrefs  of  his  ftudics,  his  father  took  into  his  family 
aprivate  tutor,  named  Mraham  Billodz;  and  fuch  was 
the  difcipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci- 
dental fight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex- 
cited in  Haller  very  great  uneafmefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which 
are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller's  Audies,  at  the 
carlieA  periods  of  life  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief. 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he 
was  ftudyingBayleand  Moreri :  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  tranflate  Greek,  and  was  beginniHg 
the  flsdy  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
the  courfe  of  his  education  was  fomewhat  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  an  event  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
he  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  ex- 
hibited many  fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius. 
He  wasdiftinguilhed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  bis  poetical  genius ;  and  his  elfays  of  this  kind, 
which  were  publilhed  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  wholeempire.  In  the 
26ih  year  of  his  age  he  began  the  ftudy  of  medicine 
at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers  Duvernoy 
and  Camerariust  and  continued  there  for  the  Ipace  of 
tWo  years,  when  the  great  repmaiion  of  the  juftly  ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave  drew  him  10  Leyden.  Nor  was  this 
diftinguilhed  teacher  the  only  man  from  whofe  fupe- 
rior  abilities  be  bad  there  aa  opportunity  of  profit- 


ing. Ruyfch  was  ftill  alive,  and  Albinus  was  rifmg 
into  fame.  Animated  by  fich  examples,  he  fpent  all 
the  day, and  the  greatell  part  of  the  night,  in  tbc  trioA 
inteiifc  lludy  j  and  the  pioticiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  univerfal  efleem  lioth  from  his  teachers  and 
tcllow  ftiidcnis.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  i  727,  lie 
came  to  England.  There,  however,  his  fiay  was  but 
flioii;  and  it  was  rather  bis  intention  to  vif-i  ihe  illc- 
llrious  men  of  ihat  period,  than  to  profecuie  his  Au- 
dits at  London.  He  formed  conneftions  with  fome  of 
the  moAemiiient  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendlhip  of  Douglas  and  Chefelden  ;  and  he  met  w  iih 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  prefident  of  -he  Royal  Society.  After  hft  vi- 
fit  to  Britain,  he  went  to  France;  and  there,  under 
thofe  eminent  raaflers,  Winflow  and  Le  Dran,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  rcfided  during  his  Aay  in  Paris, 
he  had  opportunities  of  prefccuting  anatomy,  which 
he  had  not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young 
anatomiA  was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Pans, 
could  admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againA 
him  to  the  police  for  differing  dead  bodies,  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  fliort  his  anatomical  inveAigations  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  Audies,  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

Thus  improved  and  inAruded  by  ihe  Icfluresof  the 
moA  diAinguifhed  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 
mon natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induAry,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.     Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  himfcif  a  can- 
didate, firA  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpiial, 
and  afterwards  for  a  profcflbrdiip.   But  neither  the  cha- 
radler  which  he  had  before  he  left  bis  native  country, 
nor  the  fame  which  he   had  acquired  and  fupporied 
while  abroad,  were  fufficicnt  to  combat  the  intercA  op- 
pofed  to  him.     He  was  difappoinied  in  both  ;  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty   that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol- 
lowingyear,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  li- 
brary at  Bern.     The  exercifc  of  thisoffice  was  indeed 
by  nomeans  fuiied  to  his  great  abilities:  bnt  it   was 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
thatoxtenfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been   fo  juAIy 
diAinguifhed.  The  ncgleft  of  his  merit  M-hich  marked 
his  firA  ouifet,  neither  diininifhed  his  ardour  for  medi- 
cal purfuits,  Bor  detradlcd  from  his  reputation  cither 
at  home  or  abroad.     And  foon  after  he  was  nominated 
a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Goitingen,  by  king 
George  II.    The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dif- 
charged,  with  no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  advantage 
to  the  public,  for  the  fpace  of  17  years;  and  it  afforded 
him  an  ample  field  for  theexeriion  of  thofe  great  talents 
which  he  poflcflTcd.     Extenfively  acquainted  with  the 
fcntiments  of  others  refpcding  the   oeconomv  of  the 
human   body,    flrwck  with  the  diverfiiy  of  opinions 
which  they  held,  and  fenlible  that  the  only  means  df 
inveAigiting  truth  was  by  cartful  and  candid  cxperi- 
menis,  he  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of  exploring  the 
phcenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fource. 
In  ihcfe  purfuits  he  wasnolefi  induArious  thanfuccefs- 
ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  funftion  of  the  body  on 
which  his  experiments  0>d  not  refled  either  a  new  or  a 
Aronger  light.     Nor  was  it  long  neceffary  for  him",  in 
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HiUtr.     this  irdiioiis  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.     T/ic  ex- 

' ^~^  ample  of  the  preceptor  iiilpired  his  p.iii.U  with  the  ipi- 

ritol  inJullrions  excrti'M.     Zinn,  Zimnicrinan,  Cal- 
daw,  and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  cinu- 
laiiun,  laboured  with  indcfatigjblc  indiiftry  10  prole- 
fccuic  and  to  pcrfcd  the  Jilcovcrics  of  their  great  ma- 
iler.    A:id  the  iiuitiial  exertion  of  the  teacher  ..nd  his 
ftiidcnts,  not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progrcfs  of 
medical  fcience,  bat    placed    the    pliilofophy   of    the 
human  bjJy  ou  a  morefurc,  and  almud  entirely  new, 
balis.    But  the  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  refi- 
dencc  at  Gottingcn,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  department  o(  fcicnce.     He  was  not  more  anxious 
to  be  an  improver  himfelf,   than  to  inlligate   others  to 
fimilar  p.irluiis.     To   him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the   Sciuwl  of  Midwifery,    Chirurgicai  Socieiy,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences   at    Gottingen,  owe 
their  origin.     Such  diiliuguilhed  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  tlie  fovcrcign  un- 
der whofe  protertion  he  then  taught.     The  king  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  lionoared  him  with  every  mark 
of  attention  which  he  hinifclf  could  bellow,  but  pro- 
cured him  alfj  leticrs  of  nobility   from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dilicnius,  he  liad  an  offiir  o(  the  pro- 
fclforlhip  of  botany  at  Oxiord  ;   the   Hates  of  Hollaijd 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  youiii^er  Albinus  ;   the 
king  of  Prulfia  was  anxious  that  he  Ihould  be  the  fuc- 
celfor  of  Maupenuis  ai  Berlin.     Marlhal  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the 
chancellorlhipof  the  univcrfuy  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolfi.     Count  Orlow  invited 
himtoRuina,  in  the  name  of  his  midrefs  the  emprefs, 
offering  him  a  dillinguilhed  place  at  St  Peterlbourgh. 
The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unfolicited 
honour,  by  railing  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of 
the  order  of  the  poltrftar;  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many did  him  the  honour  of  a  pcrfonal  vilit :  during 
which  he  thonght  it  no  degradation  of  his  character 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  in  the  mod  familiar  con- 
verfation. 

Thus  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  efleenied  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  held  the  highcft  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet  declining  all  the  tempting  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen, 
anxioully  endeavouring  to  extend  t!ie  rifing  fame  of 
that  medical  fchool.  But  after  17  ytars  relidencc  in 
that  univerfity,  an  ill  flate  of  health  rendering  him  Icfs 
lit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 
he  folicited  and  obtained  permillion  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  firll  have  fixed  him 
amang  iherafclves,  with  no lefs  hono'.ir  than  advantage 
10  their  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his  fu- 
perior  merit.  A  penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  mofl 
important  oiHces  in  the  (late.  Thefe  occupations,  how- 
ever, did  not  diniinidi  his  ardour  for  ufcful  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  firft  prefidcnt,  as  well  as  the 
grea;efl  promoter,  of  the  Oeconoraical  Society  at  Bern; 
and  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
the  Orphan  Hofpital  of  that  oty.  Declining  health, 
hov,  jver,  reflrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  adive 
fcenes  of  life,  aud  for  many  years  he  was  confined  cn- 
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tirely  to  his  own  houfe.     Even,  this  however,  could  H»ll 
not  put  a  period  to  his  utility:   for,  with  indefatigable     Hal 
indullry,  he  continued  his  favourite  tinploynientol  wri-  ^"^^ 
ting  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;   which   hap- 
pened in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1777-    Hh ^Icmoita  r/jijio/ogiu- ami  Biihot/}eca 
Medians:,  will  atford,  to  latcll  poiterity,  undeniable 
proofs  ol  hisindefatigable  indullry,  penetrating  genius, 
and  folid  judgment.     But  he  was  not  lefs  dillinguilhed 
as  a  philolopher  than  beloved  as  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depait- 
mcnt  of  medical  fcience,  than  fur  his  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

HALLERIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fperinia  order,  belonging  to  the  ilidynamia  a  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  (he  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perj'ottata:.  The  calyx  is  tiitid;  the  co- 
rolla quadrifid  ;  the  filaments  longer  than  the  corollai 
the  berry  interior  and  bilocular,  (the  fruit  not  yet  fully 
defcribed.) 

HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  aflronomcr, 
was  the  «>nly  Ion  of  a  foap-Doiler  in  London,  and  wa« 
born  in  1656.  He  firll  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
the  languages  and  fcieiicts,  but  at  length  gave  hinilelf 
up  wholly  to  that  of  aflronomy.  In  1676  he  went  to 
the  idand  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
fixed  flars,  by  the  addition  of  thole  which  lie  near  th« 
fouth  pole  ;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphcre  in 
which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  cxatl  places,  he 
returned  10  England  in  167S.  In  the  year  1680  he 
took  what  is  called  ther  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nclfon.  In  the  midway  be- 
tween Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  light  of  a  re- 
markable comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond  time  that 
year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had  the  Novem- 
ber before  fecn  it  in  its  dciceni ;  and  now  hallened  to 
complete  his  oblervaiions  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
the  reyal  obfervatory  of  France.  His  defign  in  this 
part  of  his  tower  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly  corrcfpond- 
encc  between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris  :  and  in  the  ni<;an  time  to  improve  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  niafler  as  Caffini.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  great  part  of  the  year 
1681  ;  but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1683,  he  publifhed  his  Theory  oj  the  va- 
riation of  the  7nagncticat  compafs  ;  in  which  he  fuppoles 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  10  be  a  great  magnet,  with 
four  magnctical  poles,  or  points  of  attradion  :  but  af- 
terwards thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions,  be  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
king  William,  who  appointed  him  coremanderof  the 
Paramour  Pink,  with  orders  to  fcek  by  obfervations 
the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,  and  to  lay  dowa 
the  loirgitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  majefiy's  fettlements 
in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th 
of  November  1698:  but  having  croircd  the  line,  hit 
men  grew  fickly  ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  re- 
turned home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  lieutenant 
tried  and  cafhiered,  he  fct  fail  a  fecond  lime  in  Sep- 
tember following,  with  the  fame  Ihip  and  another  of 
lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
traverfed  the  vail  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemifpherc 
to  the  other  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go  i  and  having  made  his  obfervations  at  St  Helena, 
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<\\(T  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Rarbadocs,  ihe  Mjdciras,  the  Ca- 
ll narics,  tlic  cojft  of  Birbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
W«lni«te.  arrived  in  Septeinl)er  170OJ  and  the  next  year  publini- 
cd  a  general  chart,  (lio:^ing  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  co'npafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captain  Hallry,  as 
he  was  now  called,  had  beeii  at  hoiac  little  more  than 
hjlfa  year,  when  he  was  fcnt  by  the  king,  to  obfervc 
the  coiirfc  of  the  tides,  with  the  longimdc  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britilh  channel  ; 
which  having  executed  with  his  ufual  cxpeclition  and 
accuracy,  he  publiflied  a  large  inapof  the  Britilh  chan- 
nel. Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  rcfolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adria- 
tic, Captain  Hallcy  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view 
the  two  ports  on  the  coafl  of  Oalmatia.  He  embarked 
OH  the  22J  of  November  1702  ;  palTcd  over  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  going  through  Germany  to  Vinena,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lllria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  dclign, 
it  was  laid  alidc  ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefcnt 
of  a  rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefcntly  after  his  return, 
he  was  fcnt  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs  ;  when  pafTing 
through  Hanover,  he  fupped  with  king  George  I.  then 
elciftoral  prince,  and  his  lifter  the  queen  of  Prulfia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  erenirtg  prefcnt- 
cd  to  the  emperor,  wlio  fent  his  chief  engineer  t9  at- 
tend him  to  lAria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new 
foniticjtions  to  thofc  of  Tricfle.  Mr  Halley  returned 
to  England  in  1703  j  and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
fcfTor  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  onivcrfity.  Heisfaid 
to  have  loft  the  profelforiliip  of  aftronomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profcfs  his  belief  of  the  ClirilUan 
religion.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  trandatc  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  Afyollo- 
fiiii!  dcf:(ii'>ne  rat'ionis  ;  and  to  reftore  the  two  books 
Defc{iioiiefpatiioii\\e  fame  author,  which  are  loft,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappius  ;  and  he  publifli- 
ed the  whole  work  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a  fliarc 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  Apollonius's  Conies ;  and 
ventured  tofupplythe  wliole  eighth  book,  the  original 
of  which  is  alfo  loft.  He  likewife  added  Sercnus  on 
the  fedlion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  publiih- 
ed  tlie  whole  in  folio.  In  1714,  hi  was  made  fccre- 
taryofthe  Royal  Society  ;  in  1720,  lie  was  appointed 
the  king's  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  atGrecn- 
wicli,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Flaraftead  ;  and,  in  1729, 
was  chofcn  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1742. 
His  principal  works  are,  i.  Catalogus  flellaruw  au- 
j}rali:nn.  2.  Tabulx  aflro!:omica.  3.  an  abridgment 
of  the  aftronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  arc  alfo  indeb- 
ted to  him  for  the  publication  of  fcveral  of  the  works 
of  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular 
friendlhip  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  com- 
municated hisdifcovcries. 

HMLttr's  Qiiadraut.     See  Q^uadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  ufuilly  em- 
ployed to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  rcfpcflive 
maftorftav-     SccJizars. 

IIALMOTK,    or  Hai.tmote,  is  live    fime  with 
Voi.  VHI. 
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what  is  !!0W  called  a  ««rr-^«r5/.',   the   word  implying  Hilmft^t 
a  meeting    of  the  tenants   of  the  fame  hall  or  manor.         ||  _ 
The  name  is  ftill  retained  at  Lnfton,  and  other  places  H»l""f'»- 
in  Hercfordfhirc,  England.     See  Mote. 

HALMSTADT.     See  Hf.lmsvadt. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  cclonr- 
ed  circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon, 
or  any  of  the  large  ftars.     SeeCoaoNA. 

HALORAGUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  ofthe  letra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odandriaclafsof  planis. 
The  calyx  is  quadriiid  above  ;  there  arc  four  petals  ;  a 
dry  plum,  and  a  quadrilocular  nut. 

IIALESTEAD,  a  town  of  Eflrx  in  Englant?,  frated 
on  the  river  Coin,  4J  miksfrom  London.  Ithasanold 
cliurch,  the  fteeplc  of  which  was  once  Uirnt  down  by 
lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the  expencc  of  an  individual, 
(Robert  Kiflce,  Efq;).  The  t6wn  confirts  of  about 
6oo  pretty  good  lioufes,  and  is  fitusitd  on  a  rifitig 
ground,  but  the  ftiects  are  not  paved.  The  iahibiianis 
are  about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a  good  manufac- 
tory of  fays,  bays,  calliniancoes,  &c.  alfo  a  goo.! 
free  fchool  for  40  boys,  and  a  very  antique  Bridewell. 
Its  market  on  Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

HALT,  in  war,  a  paufc  or  ftop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Ltiiii 
halitus,  "brfith  ;"  it  being  a  frcquen:  occilion  of  lult- 
injj  to  take  breath  :  oiiicrs  from  alto,  becaufe  in  halt- 
ing they  raifcJ  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a  head-ftall  for  a  horfe, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fumetimrs 
two  ftraps,  with  a  lecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfc  is 
apt  to  unhaltcr  himfclf. 

H^LTER-CaJf,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  halter's  being  entangled  a'lout  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfc's  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  the  cure  of  this,  aiieint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  hnfccd 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERlST/t,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  difcus  ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dif-  ^ 

cus  called  by  the  Greeks  «>.T»p,  and  by  the  Latins  /a/- 
ler.     See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difcus  to  have  been  a  Ipadeii.  weight 
or  ball  which  the  vau'ters  bore  in  their  hands,  10  fc- 
cure  and  keep  themfclves  the  more  fteady  in  their  leap- 
ing. Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafs 
ef  lead  or  ftone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by 
which  it  might  be  carried  ;  and  that  the  halierift.r 
were  thofe  who  exercifed  themfclves  in  removing' 
thcle  mallVs  from  place  10  place. 

Hier.  Mercurialis,  in  iiis  trraiife /)?  tfr/^j^wn<j^/iv, 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftiuguiflies  two  kinds  of  haileriftx  i  fi.r 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner  ;  the  otiier  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm'j- 
end,  and  in  ihispofturc  to  give  thcmftlvrs divers  mo- 
tions, fwi'iging  the  hand  backwards  ard  forwards  ac- 
cording to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  ns  by 
Mercurialis. — The  halter  was  of  acylinJrical  figure, 
fmaller  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  held,  by  one  dia- 
meter, than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a  fooi  long, 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it  was  cither  of  iron, 
ftone,  or  lead.  / 

Gi.\zn,Df  luciJ^raletiiil.Wh.  i.  v,  ^  vi.fpeaks  o( 
M  III  tbi5 
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tliis  exercife,  «nd  fliowsof  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging 
the  body  of  peccant  huinyurs  ;  making  it  equivalent 
both  to  ptirgatioii  and  phlebotomy. 

HALTON,  or  Haulton,  i.  e.  High  Toiuii,  a 
town  ot  Chelhirc,  186  miles  from  London.  It  Hands 
on  a  hill,  where  a  canie  was  built  anno  1071,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  ;  which  maintains  a 
Urge  jurifdiaionin  the  country  round  it,  by  the  name 
of  Halton-Fci,  or  the  honiur  oj  Haiton,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prifon,  &c.  within  themftlves.  About  Mi- 
chacltnas  rvcry  year,  the  king's  officers  of  the  duciiy 
keep. I  law-day  at  the  calUc,  which  ftill  remains  a  Aatc- 
Jy  building:  once  a  fortnight  a  court  is  kept  lie  re,  to 
determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdiftion  ;  but  fe- 
lons and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  felfionsat  Cheftcr,  to 
receive  their  fentencc.  By  the  late  iiilaud  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mcrfey,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humbcr, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  about  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Well- 
moreland,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Lcicelier,  Oxford, 
Worccftcr,  &c. 

HALTVVHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  fnuated  in  E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  affords  good  enicrtauuncut 
for  travellers. 

HAL  Y  MOTE,  properly  fignifics  an  holy  or  cccle- 
fiaftical  court.     SccHalmote. 

There  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  flieriffs,  for  regulating  thcbakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St  Tho- 
mas's day,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  Halytnotc,  or 
Holy -court, 

HALYS,  (anc.  geog.)  the  nobleft  river  of  the 
Hither  Alia,  through  which  it  had  a  long  courfe,  was 
the  boundary  of  Croefus's  kingdom  to  the  eafl.  Run- 
ning down  from  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  through 
Cataonia  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almoll  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Afia,  from  the  fea  of  Cyprus  down  to 
the  Euxinc,  according  to  Herodotus  ;  who  feeras  to 
extend  its  courfe  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  liim- 
felf  a  Cappadocun,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap- 
padacia.  It  feparated  I'aphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and  received  its  name  «to  tov  «)i»c,  from  fait,  becaule 
its  waters  were  of  a  fall  and  bitter  taftc,  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil  over  which  ihcy  flowed.  It  is  famous  for 
ibe  defeat  of  Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  milled  by 
the  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

If  Crocfiis  paffcs  over  the  Halys  he  fliall  deftroy  a  great  em- 
pire. 

That  empire  wis  his  own.  See  Croesus  and  Lydia. 

HALYWKRCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per- 
fons  who  eujoyei  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repair- 
ing fo:ne  cliurch,  or  defen  lini^  a  fepulchre. 

This  Word  alio  fignified  fuch  pcrfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  hcUl  their  lauds  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cnthbcrt,  and  who  from  then' e  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  forced  to  go  ont  of  die  bifhopric. 

HAM,  or  Cham  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Zuzims  (  Gen.  xiv.  5.)  the  lituation  whereof  is  not 
known. 

Ha  w,  the  youngeft  foa  of  Noah.     He  was  the  fa- 
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ther  of  Ctifli,    Mizraim,     Phut,  and  Canaan  ;  each      Ham 
whereof  had  the  fcvcral  countries  peopled  by  them.         I 
With  refptd  to  Ham,  it   is  believed    that  he   had  all  "innrfr 
Africa   for  his    inheritance,  that   he  peopled  it  with        '*• 
his  children.     As  for  himfclf,  it  is   thought  by   fome 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  ;   but  M.  Bafnagc  is   rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  in 
Egypt,  but  that  their  poflerity  feitled  in  this  country, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  anceftors.     And  as 
to  Ham's  being  worlhipped  as  a  god,  and  called  Jupi' 
ter  Haritmiv,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  int» 
this  miflakc   by  the  finiilitude  of  names  ;  and  that  Ju- 
piter Hamnion  was  the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours 
have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt.     However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land    of  Him,  in  fcveral 
placesof  the  pfalms,  (Pfal.  Ixxvii.  ji.ciy.  23.  cv.  22.) 
In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called    Chct/ua  ;  and  theie   arc 
fome  footllcps  of  the  mmcofHarnov  Cham    oblerved 
in  Plochcmmis,  Plitta-chcmniis,  which  arc  cantens  of 
Egypt. 

Ham,  a  faxon  word  ufed  for  "a  place  of  dwell- 
ing ;"  a  village  or  town:  hence  the  termination  of 
fome  of  our  lov/m,,  Nottuigham,  Buckingham,  &c.  Al- 
io a  home  dole,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  a 
ham. 

Ham  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal  ;  being 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each 
other. 

Ham,  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  leg  or  thigh 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, 
and  to  give  it  a  bnlk  agreeable  flavour. 

Wtftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared 
by  falling  them  with  lalipeire,  prtffing  them  in  a 
piefseightor  ten  days,  then  fteeping  them  in  juni- 
per-water, and  drying  them  by  the  fuioke  of  jumper- 
wood. 

A  ham  may  be  falted  in  imitation  of  ihofe  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  by  fprii.kling  a  ham  of  young  pork  with  fait 
for  one  day,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood  ;  then 
wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  wiih  a  mixture  of  a  pound 
of  brown  fugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ol  lalipctre,  half 
a  pint  of  bay  fait,  and  three  pints  of  common  fait, 
well  ftirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  moderately  hot  :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this 
falling,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a 
chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Prulfia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Munflcr.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  and  the  inhabitants  get -a 
good  deal  ot  money  by  iravellcrs.  It  was  formerly  a 
Hanfe-town,  but  is  novv  reduced.  E.  Long.  7.  53 
N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

Ham,  a  town  ofPicardy,  in  France,  fcaicd  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  m^rflies.  It  has  ihrec  parilhes, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1557, 
but  reflored  by  treaty.  E.  Long.  3  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 
HAMADAN.  SccAmadan. 
HAMADRYADES  (formed  of  «^a  together,  and 
ffva(  ilryad,o(  J'fvs  oak),  in  antiquity,  crrtain  fabulous 
deities  revered  among  the  aueitnt  hcatiitus,  and  be- 
lieved to  prcfidc  over  woods  and  fercfts,  and  to  be  in- 

clofcA 
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lumah,  clofcd  under  the  bark  of  the  oaks.  The  hamadryades 
Hama-  wcrc  fuppofed  10  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were 
Diclij.      attached   to;    as    is  obfcrvcd  by  Servius  on  Virgil, 

— " '  Eclog.  X.  ver.  62.  after  Mnefimachus,  the  fcholialt  of 

Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions  rela- 
ting thereto. 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  Ha- 
madryads with  the  Naiades,  Napjeas,  and  rural  nymphs 
in  general;  witncfs  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixviii.  ver.  23. 
Ovid,  Faft.  iv.  229.  Met.  i.  ver.  6oj.  xiv.  ver.  628. 
Propertius,  Elcg.  xx.  32.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  ver.  64.  Georg. 
iv.  ver.  382,383.  Feftus  calls  them  f^erquetulanx,  as 
being  ilFued  or  fprung  from  oaks.  An  ancient  poet, 
Pherenicus,  inAthenxus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  fruit-trees,  Hairtadryada,  from  the 
aame  of  their  mother  the  oaJc. 

This  commoa  idea  among  the  ancients,  ot  nymphs 
er  intelleilual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worlhipping  of  trees  ;  as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  poets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  fpeaks 
of  an  ambalTadur's  addrelling  himfclf  to  an  old  oak,  as 
to  an  intelligent  perfon  and  a  divinity,  Lib.  iii  5  2  J. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
tuated  in  £.  Long.  36.  1  j.  N.  Lat,  35.  ly.  Vi'j  fome 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  AinarlzwAAiitaiit.  Some 
miilake  it  lor  the  ancient  Apamea  ;  but  this  is  now 
called  Afam'tyah,  and  is  fituated  a  days  journey  from 
Hamuli.  Himah  is  fituaicd  among  hill;,  and  has  a 
caftlc  felted  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  con- 
fiderable  place,  and  in  the  13th  century  had  princes 
of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
alccnt  of  a  hill,  the  houfcs  rife  abivc  one  another,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  It  is,  however,  like  mofl 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifli  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  houfcs  are  half  ruined ;  but 
thofe  which  are  dill  Handing,  as  well  as  the  moiqiies 
and  caflle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
flones,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  various  fi- 
gures. The  river  AlTi,  the  ancient  Orontes,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  cadle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  riv«r, 
leaving  the  caftle,  paifcs  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  In  its  courfc  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives y<j/(»,  which  raife 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a  confiderahle  height,  and 
through  it  into  canals  fiipported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 
There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
luanufaiSlured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  10  be  export- 
ed to  Europe. 

HAMAAIELIS,  witch  hazel;  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  invohicriun  is 
iriphyllous,  the  proper  calyx  tciraphylous;  there  are 
four  petals;  the  nut  horned  and  bilocular.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  haili  a 
(hri'liby  or  woody  lleni,  branching  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  oval,  indented,  alternate  leaves,  rcfcmblingihofe 
of  common  hazel  ;  and  flowers  growing  in  chulcrs 
from  the  joints  of  ihe  young  branches,  but  not  liic- 
ceeded    by   feeds  in   Britain — The  plant  is  hardy. 


and  is    admitted   as  a  variety  ii\    gardens;    but  its    Hamam 
flowers  are   more  remarkable  for  their  appearing  in         II 
November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  arc  fallen,  Hambdtn. 
than  for  their  beauty. —  It  may  be  propagated  either         * 
by  feeds  or  layers. 

HAMAM  Leef,  a  town  12  miles  call  from  Tu- 
nis, noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  arc  much  rcfurtcd 
to  by  the  Tunifians,  and  are  efficacious  in  rhcumatifm 
and  many  other  complaints.  Here  the  Bey  has  a  very 
fine  bath,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  cunfuls  and 
other  perlons  of  dillindion  to  iilc. 

HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Orontt*.  "  The  enter- 
ing into  Hamaili,"  which  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in 
fcripture,  (julh.  xiii.  j.  Judges  iii.  3.  2  Kings  xiv.  2  J. 
and  2  Chron.  vii.  8.)  in  the  narrow  pafs  leading  froia 
the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  yjUey  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  entrance  int» 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofiiion  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephus,  and  St  Jerom  af- 
ter him,  believed  Hamath  to  be  Epiphania.  But  Theo- 
doret,  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain  it 
to  be  Emcfa  in  Syria.  Jolhua  (xix.  35.)  alligns  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Toi  king  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a  good  underllanding  with  David, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  This  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
Jecond,  (2  Kings  xiv.  28.)  The  kings  of  AlTyria  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  upon  thedeclenfionof  the  king- 
dom of  Ifrael,  and  tranfplanted  the  inhabitaats  of  Ha- 
math into  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii.  34. 
&c.) 

HAMAXOBFI,  Hamaxobians,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a  people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  «^«f «  a  carriage 
or  chariot,  and  ^t(^Hft. 

The  Hainaxobii,  called  sXhHamaxohitjc,  were  an  an- 
cient people  of  Sarmatia  Europxa,  inhabiting  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  Mufcovy,  who  inllead  of  houfes  liad  a  fort 
of  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  to  be 
ready  for  fliifting  and  travel. 

HAMBDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  patriot,  dcfcend- 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Biickingham- 
fliire,  was  born  in  1J94.  From  the  univerlity  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  confidtrablc 
progrefs  in  the  fludy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofcn  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  which  began  in  Wcflminfter 
Februarys.  1626;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding 
parliamcnis  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he 
became  univcrfally  known,  by  his  refufil  to  pay  Ihip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  wr.s 
proftcuted,  and  his  carriage  throughout  this  tranfaflion 
gained  him  agreat  charaiSler.  When  the  long  parlia- 
ment began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  fater  patriot.  On  January  ;.  1642,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  ireafon  and  other  mifdcnica- 
nours  to  be  prepared  againd  Lord  Kiinbolion,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  tofeize  them;  but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterwards 
made  a  fpcech  in  tlie  houfe  to  clear  liimfelf  of  the 
charge  laid  a.;ainll  him.  In  the  bcginuin;;  of  the-  wars 
he  coiumaudcda  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  fer- 
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Itamburg,  \'u'.c  to  ihc  p3ili.imeiu  ai  (he  battle  of  EJ}!;e-hill.     He 

■ V •  received  .1  mortal  wound  in  an  ent'^gcinent  with  prince 

Rupert,  in  Ch.i!j;ravc-ticKI  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  died  in 
l6.)5.  He  is  laid  to  have  had  tlie  art  of  Socrates  to  a 
grc  It  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doii')ts,  iiiliniiated  olijcdions,  fo  that  he  infiifcd 
his  own  opinions  into  tiiofc  from  whom  he  pretended 
10  learn  and  receive  ilieni.  He  was,  fays  his  panegyric, 
a  very  wile  man  and  of  prcat  pans  ;  and  polklFcd  of 
die  moll  abfoliiic  fpirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country  :  he  was  maflcr 
over  all  his  appetites  and  paiTions,  and  had  tliercby  a 
very  great  alctndant  over  other  mens  :  he  was  of  an 
indullry  and  vigilance  never  to  hi  tired  ont,  of  parts 
not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moll  fubtilc,  and  of 
courage  equal  to  his  bell  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  featcd 
in  £.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  J4.  o.  Its  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  old  German  word  Hariimc,  fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg,  acallle  ;  and  ftands  on  ilic  north-lide 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  kfs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofitc  the  city.  It  forms  two  fpaeions 
h.irboiirs,  and  likewife  runs  through  moll  part  of  it 
in  canals.  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles;  but 
wliea  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-well  winds, 
a  great  de.il  of  damai;e  is  done  by  the  iujiidations  oc- 
talioned  theicby.  There  arc  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  nioilly  on  a  level  with  the 
flreets,  and  ibnie  of  them  have  hoiifcs  on  boili  fides. 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  creded  Hambtirg 
tirft  into  a  bilhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
(liopric  ;  and  Adolphus  MI.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
filhingiathc  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
cjiy.  The  king  of  Denmark,  lince  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  tlie  counts  of  Holfteir,  have  continually 
claimed  ihe  fovereignty  of  this  place,  and  oftrn  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  purchafe  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
once  paid  homage  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  ;  who,  not- 
withllanding,  keep  a  ininiller  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  fovertignty.  Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
llantly  fummoucd  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince 
theyear  1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council ;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark. 
By  their  lituition  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hambiirghers  are  continually  expoicd  to  their  rapa- 
cioufncfs,  cfpccially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex- 
torted vail  fums  from  them.  The  city  is  very  popu- 
lous in  proportion  to  its  bulk;  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  cafe  round  the  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  exclulivc  of  Jews,  at  leafl  ioo,ccc  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by  fo- 
reigners. All  peifons  found  begging  in  the  flreets  are 
rommittcd  to  the  houfe  of  corrcftion  to  hard  labour, 
f.ich  as  the  rafping  of  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an  hofpitaV  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a  finall  fum,  and  connfortably 
maintained  during  the  relidue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  hofp;t;ils  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bignefs  thau  ia  any  other  ProtcHant  city 


in  Eitropf.  Tlid  revenue  of  the  crpl;an-houfe  alone  H. 
is  laid  to  amount  to  bciween  jo  and  6o,oco  1.  There  ■"" 
is  a  large  Inmptuous  holpital  for  receiving  poor  tra- 
vellers tliat  (all  lick.  In  oneof  ihcir  woik-houfts  or 
houfcs  of  corrcclion,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoiltcd  up  in  a  balkct  over  the  table  in 
the  cou'iiionhall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
ihey  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fniell  of 
what  they  cannot  lalle.  The  cllallilhed  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutlicranifin  ;  s%  for  ihe  Calvinifls  and 
iJie  Roman-catholics,  they  go  to  the  aniballadors  cha- 
pels to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  vvorfliip. 
They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  coiifc^ion, 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  winch  differs  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolmion  is  the  fame,  only  the  poorcll  of  the  people 
here  arc  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priells  on  thefe  oc- 
calions.  Their  churches  which  are  ancient  large  fabrics, 
are  open  thorough  fares,  and  in  fume  of  them  there  are 
book Ic Hers  fliops.  The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is  of 
marble,  curioully  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold  ;  and  iisorgan,  reckoned  one 
of  the  beft  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.  The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  jull  going  to 
fall;  yet  on  account  of  the  Angularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architefture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi- 
therto overloeked.  There  are  ftill  a  dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church,  though  fccularized ;  from 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  10  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar.  Tlie  chamber  conlillsof  a  pro- 
voll,  dean,  13  canons,  eight  minor  canons,  and  50  vi- 
carii  inmuita,  befides  others  who  are  under  thejurif- 
diftion  of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter, 
and  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  are  under 
the  immediate  proteftion  of  his  Britannic  mjjellyss 
duke  of  Bremen,  who  difpofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fucccfllvely,  but  al» 
lernf.tely  with  the  chapter.  Hamburg  is  alniort  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  fix 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz.  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alflcr,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  flrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baftions,  and  out-works.  The  ram- 
parts are  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees;  and  of 
fuch  a  breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  a-breall. 
In  the  New- town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  Ilteets 
of  mean  houfcs  inhabited  by  Jcavs.  Through  that  en- 
trance from  the  Elbe,  called  the  k'wcr  Bauiii,  pafs  all 
fhips  going  to  or  coming  from  fea.  Every  morning, 
at  ihe  opening  of  it,  is  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  or 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
all  kinds  of  provillons,  rulhing  in  at  the  fame  time. 
There  are  fome  fine  chimes  here,  cfpecially  thofc  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  all  fellivals  and  fo» 
lemnities.  The  other  public  ftruiSures  in  this  city, 
bclides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance:  how- 
ever, the  yard,  arfcnal,  and  two  armories,  are  well 
worth  feeing.  There  are  feveral  convents  or  cloillers 
ftill  remaining  ;  which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  pofFelTcd  by  the  Lutherans.  One  of  them  holds 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  "  That  they  offer  a  glafs  of 
wine  to  every  malcfaftor  who  is  carried  by  it  for  exe- 
cution."    There  is  a  Snc  exchange,  though  inferior 
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>.  to  I'nat  of  London.     It  is   the  cuflom  of  Hamburg, 
-  thai  a  citizen,  when  he  dies,  mull  leave  the  tentii  ol 
liiseftaie  10  the  ciiy  ;  and  foreigners  noi  naturalized, 
Biult  pjy  a  ceriaiir  lum  annually  for  libcity  to  irade. 
The  common  carts,  here  are  on'y  a  Irjng  pulley  laid 
upon  an  axie-lrct  between  i\Vo  wheeli,  and  drawn  not 
by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of   whom  a  dozen  or  more 
are  fometimcs  linked  to  thcfe  machines,  with   (lings 
acrofs  thor  Ihouldcrs.     Such  of  the  (cnators,  principal 
elders,  divines,  regular  phylicians,  and  graduates  in 
law,  as  aifill  at  funerals,  have  a  fee.     The  hangman's 
iioufc  is  the  common  prifon  for  all  malefactors;  on 
whom  fentcncc  is  always   paflcd  on  Friday,  and  on 
Monday  they  are  executed.     As,  by  their  laws,  no 
criminal  is  pnniihablc  nnlcfs  he  plead  guilty,  they  have 
five  different  kinds  of  torture  10  extort  fucli  coHfcflion. 
The  governnient  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the  fcnate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers.     The  former  is  veiled 
with  almoft  every  ail  ot  fovereignty,  except   that  of 
laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  whieh  are  the 
prerogatives   of  the  latter.     The  magiftracy  is  com- 
jiofed  of  four  burgomafters,  four  fyndics,  and  24  alder- 
men, of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and  fome  merchants. 
Any  perfon  elefled  into  the  magillracy,  and  declining 
the  office  mull  depart  the  place.     No  bnrgiier  is  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  tlie  colleges,  unlefs  he  dwells  in  a 
hoiife  of  his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  poU'ellcd  of 
1000  rixdollars  in  fpccie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for 
which  the  houfc  has  been  mortgaged  ;  or  200  in  move- 
able goods,  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fame.     For 
the  adminiftration  of  jultice,  here  are  fcreral  inferior 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Obcrgericht, 
or  hii^li  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic  council  and 
other  imperial  colleges.     For  naval  caufes  here  is  a 
court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  city-trea- 
fary,  is  alfo  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river's  mouth.     In 
confequence  of  this,    100  large   buoys,  fome  white, 
others  black,  are  kept  conftantly  floating  in  ihe  river 
in  foinmer;  but  in  winter,  inflead  of  (ome  of  them, 
there  arc  machines,   like  thofc  called   ice  biacons,    to 
point  out  the  Ihoals  and  flats.    Subordinate  to  the  admi- 
ralty is  a  company  of  pilots  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  is,  or  at  leafl  ought  to  be,  a  velfel  always  riding, 
with  pilots  ready  to  put  on  board  the  Ihips.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  alfo  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven, 
belonging  to  Hamburg;    a  light-houfc;  and  feveral 
beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.     For  defraying  the 
expence  of  thefc,  certain  toils  and  duties  were  formerly 
granted    by  the    emperors  to  the  city.     Befides  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Travc,  and  thereby  with  Lubcck  and 
»he  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expence, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.     The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  exceedingly  great,  in  exporting  all  tiie  commodities 
and  nianufa>5lures  of  the  feveral  cities  and  ftaies  of 
Germany,  and  fupplying  them  with    whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.     Its  exports  confift  of  linens  of  fe- 
veral lorts  and  countries  ;  as  lawns,  diapers,  Ofnaburgs, 
flovvlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brafs,  and 
Heel  wire,   clap-board,   pipe-flaves,  wainfcot-boards, 
oak-plank,  and  timber,  kid- Ikins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,withlhx,  honey, wax,  anifeed.linfecd, drugs, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.     Its  principal  imports  arc 
»hc  woollen  mannfaflurcs  and  ether  goods  of  Great 
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Britain,  to  the  amoont  of  feveral  hundred  ihoufand  Hambnrp. 

pounds  a  J  ear:  they  have  alfo  a  grt  at  trade  with  Spain,  ^ 

Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  cariitd   on   molily   lu 
Englilh  bottoms,  on  account  of  thtir  Mrditcrrai:eaii 
palies.     Their  whalc-filhery  is  alfo  izry  conlidcr.blc, 
50  or  60  lliips  being  generally  lent  out  every  year  iu 
this  trade.     Add   to  thtfc  a  variety  of  inanutattnrrs 
which  are  performed  here  wih  grca  luccrfs  ;  the  chief 
ot  which  arc,  figur-baking,  calieo-priniinj.',  the  wea- 
ving of  dam^lks,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  lilks. 
The   inland  trade  of  Hamburg  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,    unlefs   perhaps  wc  ihould  except  that 
of  Amftcrdam  and  London.    There  is  .1  paper  publiQi- 
ed  here  at  flated  times  called  x.\\t  Prtifcmrjnt,  ipccily- 
ing  the  cuuric  ot  cxchaiige,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandife   bore   hit  upon  the  ex- 
change.    There  is  alfo  a  board  ot   trade,  erccled  on 
purpofe  for  the   advancing  every  projcil  for   the  ini- 
provemcnt  of  commerce.     Another  great  a.iva'itaac  to 
the  merchants  is,  the  bank  cllablidicd  in  1619,  wliich 
has  a  flourlhing   credit.     To  fupply   the  poor  witii 
corn  at  a  low  price,  here  are  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  ]i'j  charters  from 
feveral   emperors,    the  Hamburgers    have  a  right  of 
coinage,  which  they  aftually  exercifc.     The  Englilh 
merchants,  or,  Hamburg  Coni^aiiy,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges  ;  for  they  hold  a  court  wiih  particular 
powers,  andajurifdidion  among  thcmfelvrs,  and  have 
a  church  and  miniller  of  their  own. —  This  ci:y  has  a 
diftriJt  belonging  to  it  of  confidcrable  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  paflures,  intermixed  wiih  feve- 
ral large  villages  and  nobleraens  feats.     A  fmall  baili- 
wic,  called  BergekorJ,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lubtck, 
Though    Hamburg    has   an    undoubted    ri^Iu    10    a 
^eat  in  the  diet  ot   the  empire,  yet  as  Ihe  pays  nj  con- 
tributions to  the  military  chell  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
alfo  unwilling  to  draw  upon  herfclf  the  refcntment  of 
Denmark,  flic  makes  no  ufc  of  that  privilege.     There 
h  ifchola  illujhis  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed, 
with  iixable  profeflbrs,  who  read  ledures  in  it  as  at  the 
univcrliiies.  There  are  illo  feveral  free  fchcols,  ai:d  a 
great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private.     The 
public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a  prodigious  flock 
and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings   in  a  confidcrable 
revenue  to  the  ftate.     Belidcs  the  miliiia  or   trained 
bands,  there  is  an  eflabliOiment  of  regular  forces,  con- 
lifting  of  12  companies  of  infantry,  and  one  tioop  of 
dragoons,  under  the  commandtiit,  who  is  ufually  a  fo- 
reigner, and  one  who  has  diflin-uilhed  himlelf  in  ihc 
fervicc.     There  is  alfo  an   artillery  company,  and  ,\ 
night-guard;  the  Ull  of  which  is  ported  at  night  ill 
over  the  city,  and  calls  ihc  hours. 
_  HAMEL    (John    Baptiilc   du),    a    very    learned 
French  philolopher  and  writer  in   the  i7ih  ccniu.y. 
At  18  he  wrote  a  treatife,   in   which  he  explained  in  a 
very    fimple    manner    Theodofius's    three    books    of 
Spherics;    to  which  he  added  a  irael  upon  trigoro- 
mciry,  extremely  pcrfpicnous,  and   deligncd  as  an  in- 
trodaaion   to  aflronomy.     Natural    philofophy,  as  it 
was  then  taught,  wasonly  a  colledion  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  queftions  ;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
cftaWilh  it  upon  right  principles,    and   pobtilhcd    his 
//ftronomia  PhyJJcii.     In  1 666  .Mr  Colbert  propofed  to 
Louis  XIV.  a  Icheme,  which  was  approved  ot  by   his 
majcfty,  for  cftabLfliing  a  royal  academy  of  ftienccs  ; 
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Hameiin  and  appointed  our  auihor  fccretary  of  it.  He  pub- 
liCiicd  a  great  many  books  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706, 
of  mere  old  age,  being  aluioft  83.  He  was  regius 
profcflbr  of  pliilolophy,  in  which  pod  he  was  liic- 
cccdcd  by  M.  Variguon.  He  wrote  Latin  with  pu- 
riiy  and  elegance. 

HAMELIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
ducliy  of  Calemberg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  fituaicd 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confiucnce  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  We.cr,  in  E.  Long.  9,  55.  N.  Lat.  J2.  13. 

HAMELLIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peniandriaclafsof  plants; 
and  in  tlic  natural  method  ranking  with  thole  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
berry  qiiinquclocular,  inferior,  polyfptrnious. 

HAMiiSECKEN,  Burglary, or  ts'odurnal  Houfe- 
bnakiiig,  was  by  the  ancient  Englillilaw  called  Hatne- 
fecken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. — Violating  the 
privilege  of  a  inan's  houfc  in  Scotland  is  as  fcverely 
punidicd  as  ravirtiing  a  woman. 

HAMI,  or  Ha-mi,  a  country  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to 
the  Chitiefe.  It  is  fituated  to  the  norih-eaft  of  China, 
at  the  extremity  of  that  dcfcrt  which  the  Chinefe  call 
Chamo,  and  the  Tartars  Co*/;  and  is  only  20  leagues 
dillant  from  the  mod  weflerly  point  of  the  province  of 
Chenli.  This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  early  ages 
by  a  wandering  people,  named  long.  About  the  year 
9  JO  before  the  Chriftian  era,  they  fcnt  deputies  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  fomc 
fabres  by  way  of  tribute.  The  civil  wars  by  which 
China  was  torn  about  the  end  of  tiic  dynatly  of  Tchcou 
having  prevented  affillance  from  being  lent  to  thefc 
people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hiong- 
nou,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.  The 
Chinefe  feveral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of 
Hami.  In  131  (the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chun- 
ty,  of  the  dynafty  of  the  eaftern  Han),  the  emperor 
kept  an  ofHccr  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dynallics,  the  fame  viciiniudcs  were  ex- 
perienced :  Hami  was  fortetiines  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chenfi,  fometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
fometimes  even  of  the  whole  euipire.  The  fituatioii 
of  thefc  people  (fcparatcd  by  vail  dcferis  from  China, 
to  which,  bcfides,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  or  cufioms)  nuift  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  thefc  revolutions.  All  the  tributary 
flates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610,  that  of 
Hami  followed  their  example  ;  but  it  again  fabmitted 
to  the  yoke,  under  Tai-ifon^,  fecond  emperor  of  the 
dynady  of  Tang,  who  had  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  an  army  to  reduce  it.  This  great  prince  paid 
particidar  attention  to  his  new  conqued.  He  divided 
it  into  three  didrifts,  and  connctfled  its  civil  and  mi- 
litary government  in  fuch  a  manner  to  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Clunfi  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  there  during  his  reign  and  feveral 
of  thofe  that  followed.  Through  Hami  all  the  cara- 
vans which  went  from  the  wed  to  China,  or  from 
China  to  the  wed,  were  obliged  to  pafs.  The  empe- 
rors, predeceflbrs  of  Tai-tfong,  were  fatisfied  with  cau- 
llng  wine  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  in  Ikins  car- 
ried by  camels;  but  "  Tai-tfong  (fays  the  Chinefe 
iiftory)  having  fubducd  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or- 


dered feme  vine-plants  of  the  fpccies  called  wtf/cw,  to  be 
brought  him,  which  he  caufcd  to  be  planted  in 
gardens  ;  he,  belides,  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which  proved  both  fcrviceable  and 
hurtful  to  him."  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak- 
ened the  dynady  of  Tang,  the  Mahometans  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  arc 
fituated  between  Perlia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they  conquered,  it 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fuccefTively 
ruled  thefe  immcnfc  regions.  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chenfi  ;  and  this  reunion  fubfided  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom, 
on  conditon  of  its  princes  doing  homage  and  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  1404,  and  obtained  a  golden  feal.  After 
a  conted  of  feveral  years  for  the  fuccefTion  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  became  uneafy  f« 
the  people  of  Hami:  they  revolted  from  their  new 
maders,  and  made  conquedsfrom  them  in  their  turn. 
The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of,  did  not 
long  pofTcfs  the  throne:  he  was  conquered  and  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  king  of 
Tou-eulh-fan,  who  alfo  perifhed  fome  time  after. 
Since  this  epocha,  the  country  of  Hami  has  been  fuc- 
cefFively  expofed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own 
princes.  The  prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  i6p6, 
acknowledged  himfelfa  valTal  of  the  empire,  and  fent 
as  tribute  to  Peking,  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang- 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
publiflied  a  diploma,  which  edabliflied  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  fliould  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  time  when  he  fhould  come  to  render  ho- 
mage, the  nature  of  the  prefents  neceflary  for  his  tri- 
bute, the  number  of  auxiliaries  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nifh  in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing 
a  fuccelTor.  A  1  thefe  regulations  have  fublidcd  till 
this  time. 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  furrounded  by  de- 
ferts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  delightful  in  the 
world.  The  foil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  fruits, 
leguminous  plants,  and  padure  of  every  kind.  The 
rice  which  grows  hereis  particularly  efteemed  in  Chi- 
na ;  and  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raifins,  and 
prunes,  have  a  mod  exquifiie  taftc  ;  even  the  jujubes 
are  fojuicy,  and  have  fo  delicious  a  flavour,  that  the 
Chinefe  call  ihtm  perfutncd  jujuhes .  There  is  no  fruit 
more  delicate  or  more  in  requed  than  the  melons  of 
Hami,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor's 
table.  '1  hefe  melons  are  much  more  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  have  this  fingular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  frefli  during  great  part  of  the  win- 
ter.— But  the  mod  iifeful  and  mod  edeemed  produc- 
tion of  this  country  is  its  dried  raifins.  Thefe  are  of 
two  kinds  :  The  fird,  which  are  much  ufed  in  the 
Chinefe  medicine,  fecm  to  have  a  perfc<5t  refemblance 
to  thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 
Tlie  fecond,  which  arc  in  much  greater  requed  for  the 
table,  are  (mailer  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Pro- 
vence. The  Chinefe  authors  perfeftly  agree  with 
MefTrs  Lemery  and  GeofTroy,  refpefling  the  virtue  and 
qualities  of  thefc  dried  grapes  or  railins;  but  they  at- 
tribute 
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tribute  Co  much  more  efficacy  10  ihofc  of  Hami  tlian 
-'  10  tliofc  of  China,  that  ihcy  prcfcribc  them  ia  fmallcr 
dofcs.  They  obfcrve,  iliai  an  infuiion  cfthcfirllis 
of  great  fervicc  in  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  cither  is 
or  fecms  to  be  too  weak  ;  and  to  promote  a  gentle 
pcrfpiration  ia  fc«ne  kinds  of  plcurifies  or  malig- 
nant fevers.  The  dofe  niuft  be  varied  according  to 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrcngth  of  the  patient ; 
great  care  niiifl  be  taken  to  aJminiftcr  this  remedy 
ftafonably  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufcd 
plants  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which 
were  immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thofe 
plants  Were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under 
his  own  eyes,  they  have  pcrfcftly  fucccedcd.  The 
raifins  produced  by  them  aic  exceedingly  Iweet,  and 
have  a  moll  cxquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  42°  J3'  20")  lies  farther  towards  the  north 
than  fevcral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  alTured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  fupciior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rains  at  Hami ;  even  dew  and 
fogs  arc  fcarcelyevcr  feen  there  ;  the  country  is  wa- 
tered only  by  the  fnow  whicli  falls  in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  whicli  is  collcdled 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  prefervcd  with 
great  care  and  indudry.  The  method  of  drying  grapes 
in  Hami  is  much  fimpler  than  that  pradifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Chcnfi  hold  them 
over  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  iouictimes  boil 
them  a  few  feconds  in  wine  in  which  a  little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  arc  quite  ripe;  they  then 
cxpofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  :  after- 
wards pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  un- 
til they  are  quite  dry.  However  dry  thefe  grapes  may 
be,  they  become  Ihrivclled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
filbflance,  and  without  growing  flat:  good  railins 
oii^ht  to  bealmofl  as  crifp  as  fugar-candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
Tillages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  arc  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eafl,  and  the  other  the  wefl.  Thefe  gates  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
diflance.  Tlie  ftreetsare  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out ; 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain  only  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almofl  all  conflrudled  of  earth)  make 
very  liiilc  fliow:  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  ferene 
flcy,  and  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  flidicr  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  mod  a[;reeablc  and  de- 
lightful rcfidence.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fcnilc  and  cultivated  foil  can  produce  in  the 
mildell  climates.  All  the  furroundiiig  fields  are  en- 
chauiin^;:  but  they  do  not  extend  far;  for  on  (cvcral 
fides  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beaulilul  horfcs  are  fed,  and  a  fpecies  of  excellent 
Jlieep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  fumctimes  weigh 
three  poinds.  The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  foffils  and  valuable  minerals:  the 
Cbiucfc  have  for  a  long  time  procured  diamonds  and  a 


great  deal  of  gold  from  it;  at  prefent  it  fupplics  them  Hamilton. 

with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fct  a  great  value.  ■*■"""»       ' 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  fiatc,  ihey 

are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatifjne,  very  dcxtroi:s 

in  bodily  excrcifes,  and  make  excellent  foldicrs,   lut 

they  arc  fickle  and  foon  irritated,  and  when  in  a  palTiou 

they  arc  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
featcd  on  the  river  Clyde,  elcvtn  miles  fouth  eafl  of 
Glalgow  i  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  T  he  town  is  featcd 
in  the  mWdleof  a  very  agreeable  plain  ;  and  on  the  weft 
of  the  town  this  fariiily  has  a  largi  park,  which  is  near 
fcven  miles  in  circumference,  inclofcd  with  a  high  wall> 
full  of  deer  and  other  game.  The  rivulet  called  y^von 
runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde, 
over  which  lafl  there  is  a  bridge  of  Free-flone.  W. 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  5j.  40.  The  original  name  of 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cadzow  or  Cad- 
yoiu,  a  barony  granted  to  an  anccftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following  occafion.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  lived  5/V  Ciibcrt dt:  Hamilton,  or  Hamftan,  an 
Englifliman  of  rank;  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak 
in  praife  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafion  an 
inf'ult  from  John  dc  Spcnfcr,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.  Dreading  the  refcntmcni 
of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottifli  monarch; 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  eflablilhed  him. 
at  the  place  poflclTed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Ia  • 
aftertinics  the  name  was  changed  from  Cadzfui  to  Ha- 
mi/ton  i  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  ertfted  inioa  lord- 
Ihip,  and  the  then  owner  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament 
as  lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobleman  founded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provoll 
and  feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went  in 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilion-houfc  or  palace  is  at  the 
end  of  the  town  ;  a  large  difagrecable  pile,  with  two 
deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre  ;  the  gal- 
lery is  of  great  extent ;  and,  furnifhed,  as  well  as  fomc 
other  rooms,  with  mod  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  dcfccnded  from  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces; 
and  was  the  firft  who  compoled  romances  in  an  agree- 
able taftc,  without  imitating  the  burlefque  of  Scar- 
ron.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Mtmiirs 
of  the  count  deCrammont,  one  of  the  befl  written  pie- 
ces in  the  French  language.  His  works  were  printed 
in  6  vols  i2nio.  He  died  at  St  Germaine-enLaye,  io 
1720. 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  3  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk^ 
and  early  betook  himfelf  10  the  profclhon  of  arms.. 
Being  made  colonel  in  16S9-90,  he  didinguilhcd  him- 
felf by  his  bravery  at  ihe  battle  of  the  Boyiic  ;  and 
foon  aficr,  at  thofe  of  Agliiim,  Stcinkirk,  and  Landen,. 
and  at  the  liej^cs  of  Aihlonc,  Liii  crick,  and  NaniuR 
His  eminent  firvices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  throi  gh 
the  whole  courfc  of  that  war,  rccommcndtdcd  hiiii  fo 
highly  to  king  William  III.  that,  in  1696,  he  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotlai'd,  by 
the  title  of  earl  tfOi  kiifj-  ;  and  his  lady,  the  filler  of 
Edward  vifcoiint  Villicis,  afterwan^s  earl  of  Jtrlty,, 
Iiad  a  grant  made  to  her,  under  the  great  feaj   uf  ire- 
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JUmilton,  Und,  of  almort  all  the  private  cflaccs  of  the  late  king 
Hjinlct.  jjiHcs,  of  very  confidcrablc  value. 
'  ^  '  Upon  the  acccflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
he  was  pro.noted  r»  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1 702, 
and  the  next  year  to  tliat  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  likcwifc  made  knight  of  the  thillle.  His  lord- 
fliili  aficrwards  fervcd  under  the  );rcat  diike  of  Marl- 
borough !  aii«l  coniribnted  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
duft  to  the  glorious  virtories  of  Bleinliiiu  and  Mat- 
plaquet,  and  10  ihc  taking  of  feyeral  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  bi-ginningof  1 710,  his  lord  fhip,  as  one  of  the 
16  p;crs  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
DrSjchcvcrel ;  and  tiie  fame  year  was  fworii  of  the 
privy-council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1712,  he  was  made  eoloncl  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fiizik-ers,  and  fervcd  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Orniond.  In  i7t4,  lie  was  appointed 
gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  kin;; 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  conftable,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain of  Edinbnrgli  caftlc,  lord-lieutensnt  of  the  county 
of  Clydcfdale,  and  firld-nnrdiall.  H«  died  at  his  houfc 
in  Albemarle-llrect.  in  1737. 

Hamilton  (John), the  24th  bifhop  ofSt  Andrew's, 
to  which  he  w.ia  tranllatcd  from  DunkeKl.  He  was 
natural  fon  of  J  imcs  ihe  firft  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilft  his  friends  remained  in 
pjwer.  He  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  privy  council, 
and  a  ftcady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princcfs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chrillening  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  leal  and  lord  trcafu- 
rer.  The  queen  had  reafon  to  lament  her  not  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  tliis  prclare,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langfule,  viz.  not  to  trull  her  perfon  in  England.  Bj 
the  regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
snd  oblij^ed  to  feek  fhellcr  among  his  friends.  He 
was  unfortunately  in  the  radle  of  Dumbarton  when 
that  fortrcfj  was  taken  by  fnrprife,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Stirling,  where  on  April  9.  1J70  he 
\Tas  hanged  on  a  live  tree.  The  tv\o  following  farcaftic 
vcrfcs  were  written  upon  thisoccalion  ; 

Vive  diu^  fells  arhor^fcntperque  virctt, 
Frondibui^  ut  iiaiij  taint p^ma  fcTas. 

HAMLET,  IIamel,  or //.rw/i/i-/,  (from  the  Saxon 
ham.  \.  e.  domus,  and  tlie  German  let,  i.e.  meiiibruvi), 
lignifies  aliiilc  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parifh  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firll  is  now  onlyufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  lall.  By  Spclman  there  is 
3  dilTcrcnce  between  nV/j;/;  iiit:gravi,  ->tllam  ditfidiavi, 


and  hamhtant ;  and  Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of  Hamlei 
a  freeholder.     Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as  ^— v. 
there  may  be  fevcral   hamlets  in  a  parifli ;  and   fomc 
particular  places  may    be  out  of  a    town  or  hatnlct, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Hamlet,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark i  and  whofe  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  in 
this  country,  and  his  Aory  interediiig,  by  being  the 
liibjeft  01  one  of  the  noblcft  tragedies  of  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare.-Adjoiningtoaroyal  palace,  which  Hands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  EKincur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  is  called 
Hamlet's  Garden,  and  is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpe- 
trated. The  houle  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  fnujtcd 
ut  the  foot  of  a  findy  ridge  near  the  fea.  The 
garden  occupies  the  li Jc  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  iri 
tciralTes  rifing  one  above  another.  EUtncur  is  the 
fceneof  Shakefpcare's  Hamlet;  and  the  original  hi- 
flory  from  which  our  poet  derived  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  play  is  founded  upon  faijls,  but  fo  deeply 
buried  in  remote  antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcri- 
niinate  truth  from  fable.  Saxo-Orammaticus,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  nth  century,  is  the  earlieft  hiflorian 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet, 
His  account  is  extrafted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle • 
forefl  a  French  author;  an  Englifli  tranflation  of  whofe 
romance  was  publidied  under  the  titleof  the  Hillorycof 
Hamblet:  and  from  thistrandation  Sliakefpeare  formed 
the  ground-work  of  his  play,  though  with  many  alte- 
rations and  additions.  The  following  fliort  (ketch  of 
Hamlet's  hiflory,  as  recorded  in  the  Danilh  annals,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  original  charaiElcr 
with  that  delineated  by  Sliakefpeare. 

Long  before  the  iniroJuclion  of  Chriftianiiy  into 
Denmark,  HorwendiUus,  pret'ecl  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Rurickingof  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  f  n  called 
AiiiUltui,  or  Hamltt,  Fengo  murders  liis  brother  Hor- 
wendiUus, marries  Gertrude,  and  afcciids  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle's  jealoufy,  counterfeits 
folly  ;  and  is  reprcfented  as  fuch  an  abhorrer  of  falfc- 
hood,  that  though  he  conflantly  frames  the  moll  eva- 
five  and  even  abfurdanfwcrs,yet  artfully  contrives  never 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpefting  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difcoverthc  real  flate  of  his  inind  :  amongfl  others,  he 
departs  from  Elfineur,  concerts  a  meeting  betweea 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former 
would  not  conceal  his  fentiments  from  his  own  mother 

and 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot,  and  a  young  wo- 
man is  placed  in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confedion  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen  into  thcfnarc,  if  a  friend  had  not  fecrctly  conveyed  to  him  iiuelligence  of  this  treachery.  He 
carries  the  -c^oinan  to  a  more  fecvet  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  ;  which  Ihc  readily  con- 
I'enis  to,  as  Ihe  had  been  brought  up  witii  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afkcd,  uj'on  his  return  home,  if  he 
had  indulged  his  palTion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  renders  himftlf  not  believed  by  the  moft  artful 
fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a  difordcred  nnderftanding,  and  by  the  pofitive 
deuialof  the  woman.  "  Upon  this  woman,"  as  Capell  obferves,  "  is  grounded  Shakefpcare's  Ophelia  :  and 
hisdrliverance  from  this  fnarc  by  a  friend  fuggefted  his  Horatio:" — "  the  rude  outlines,"  as  Mr  M;done  re- 
marks, "  of  thofe  chara^^crs.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  character  of  Polonius  ;  there  is  in- 
deed a  counfellor,  and  he  places  hiiiifclf  in  the  queen's  chamber  behind  the  arras  ;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The 
ghofl  of  thcold  Hamlet  is  likcwifc  the  offspring  of  our  author's  creative  imagination,"  Sec  Capell'i  School  ff 
ihakiffnarc,  Yol.  iii.  p.  jo. ;  and  I\ia!oii:'i  Supplenitnt,  p.  953. 
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nnil  orders  a  courtier  to  conccsl  himfclf,  unknown  to 
•'  bo;h,  tor  thcp.i!  j)  ifc  >(  ovcrhcarint;  their  couvcrfation. 
Tnc  courtier  repairs  to  ibc  queen's  apiirimciit,  anj 
hides  ii;in(clf  uiiiitr  a  iieap  of  iUhw  (b).     Himlct,  up- 
on eiitcriuj;    tiic  cabilici,   lufpctliug  ilic  pretence  of 
fomc  fj'y,  iinitaies,   after  his  ufual  attedation  of  folly, 
the  crow  of  acDC*,  iiid,  Ihaking  his  arms  like  wings, 
jumps  (c)  upon  tnc  neap  of  ftraw ;   till,    (eeliug  the 
courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  ami  iuftantly  difpatchcs 
him.     He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.     He  then  avows  to  his   mother 
[hat  he  only  pcrlbaatcd  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her 
inceduous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hulband  ; 
and  concludes  his  rcmouitraiices  by  faying,   "  In/tead, 
therefore,  of  condoling  my  infanity,  deplore  your  own 
infamy,  and  learn  to  laiueiu  the  dclormiiy  of  your  own 
mind  (d)."    The  q^iccn   is   filent ;   but  is  recalled  10 
virtue  by  tiiefc  admonitions.     Fcngo  returns  to  £lfi- 
iicur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  uiuicr  the  care  ol  two 
courtiers,  and  rcqjefts  the  king  by  a  letter  to  put  him 
to  death.     Hamlet  difcoi/crs  and  alters  the  letter  j  {o 
that,  upon  tlicir  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders  the 
two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroth* 
Iiis  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  afloiiilhing 
proofs  of  a  moft  traiifccndant  underftanding.     At  the 
end  of  tlic  year  he  returns  to  Oeiiniark,  and  alarms 
the  court  by  his  unexpeifted  appearance  ;  as   a  report 
of  bis  death  had  been  Ip read,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  his  funeral.  Having  re-allumed  his  aftc^led 
infanity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  lingers  in  drawing 
his  fword,  which  the  byllanders  immediatoly  fallen  to 
the   Icibbard.     He   afterwards    invites  the   principal 
nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  ftate  covers  thera  with  a  large  curtain, 
which  he  fafleiis  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  :  he 
then  fets  fire  to  the  palace  ;  and  the  nobles,  being  in- 
VoL.  VHI. 


veloped  in  the  curtain,  pcriih  in  (he  flames.     During    iiindct. 

this  traiifaiflion  he  repairs  toFcngo's  apartment  j    and,  ' 

taking  the  fword  which  layby  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 
his  own  ill  its  place  :  he  inilantly  awakens  and  informs 
hira,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Kcngo  flans  from  his  bed,  fcizts  the  fword  » 
but,  being  unaulc  to  draw  it,  Jails    by    iJie   hand  of 
Hamlet.     The  next  morning,  when  the  poptilace  were 
ailcmblcd  to  view  the  rums  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fuin- 
nions  the  remaining  nobles;  and  in  a  maflerly  fpeech, 
which  is  too  long  to  infcri  in  this  piacc,  lay^  open  ihe 
motives  of  his  ovvn  coiuiucl,  proves  his  uncle  10  iiave 
been  the  aCTailin  of  his  father  ;  and  concludes  in  ihefol- 
lowingwords,  "  Tread  upon  the  afiics  of  the  moniUr, 
who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  murdered  brotlici,  join- 
ed iiiccfl  to  parricide  ;  and   ruled  over  yon  with  the 
molt  oppreliive  tyranny.     Receive  me  as  the  miniiler 
of  a  jult  revenge,  as  one  who  fell  for  the  iuficrings  of 
his  father  and  his  people.     Confi.lcr  me  as  the  pcrfon 
who  has  purged  tlit  dil'gracc  of  his  country;  cxiin- 
guiflicd  the  infiimy  of  liis  mother  ;  freed  yon  from  the 
defpotifm  of  a  inonfter,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 
would   have   daily  increafed,    and  terminated  in   your 
deflrudion.  Acknowledge  my  ferviccs  ;  and  if  I  have 
dcferved  it,  prefent  mo  with  the  crown.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  thefc  advantages :  no  degenerate  perfon, 
no  parricide;  but  the  rightful  fucccffor  to  the  throne, 
and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father's  mnrder.     I  have 
refcued  you  from  llavcry,  reAored  you  to  liberty,  and 
rc-ellabliflicd  your  glory  :  I  have  ikllroyed  a  tyrant, 
and  triumphed  over  an  allaflin.     The  reconipencc  is  ia 
your  hands  :  you  can  ellimatc  the  value  of  my  fetvices, 
and  in  your  virtue  1  reft  my  hopes  of  reward."     This 
fpeech  has  the  delired  tfi'cd  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
alfembly  ihed  tears,  and  all  who   are  prtfeiit  unani- 
nioufly  proclaim  him  kingamid  repeated  acclamatious, 
N  a  Haailct 


(b)  The  reader  will  recoUeft,  that  ftraw  ufcd  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 
hixury. 

(c)  This  part  ftands  thus  in  the  Eiiglifli  account  :  "  The  counfellor  eiTtered  fccretly  into  the  qncent's 
chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  queenc  and  Hainlet  came  thither  :  who 
being  crafiie  and  politique,  as  Ibone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  lomc  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he 
fhould  fpcak  fcvcrely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecret  pra^'tices  he  fhould  be  uiiderftood,  and  by 
thai  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  nianncr  of  dilUmulaiion,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cockr, 
bcaMiig  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  a  manner  as  cockes  ufed  to  ftrike  with  their  wings)  upon  ihe  hangings  of  th« 
chambers  ;  whereby  feeling  fomeihiug  ftirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A  rat  I  a  mt!  and  prelently  drawing  his 
fworde,  thruft  it  into  the  hangings  ;   which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half  dcade)  out  by  the  heels,  made 

•an  end  of  kiling  him  ;  and,  being  llain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft  ic 
into  an  open  vault  or  privie."     Mtlom'  1  SuppUtntm,  vol.  i.  p.  557. 

(d)  The  clofct-fccnc,  which  is  lb  beautitul  in  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet,  is  thus  concifcly,  but  not  IcfsSncly, 
defcribcd  by  the  Danilh  hillorian  ;  "  Cuinque  inat«r  niagno  tjuUtu  <iiicfta  praelentis  tilii  fucordiam  detlerc 
caepilfet :  '  Qiiid  (inquit)  mulierum  turpifliina  gravilfinii  criininis  dillimulaiionem  fallo  hmenii  gcnere  expeiis, 
qua;  fcorti  more  lafciviens  nefariam  ac  deteftabilem  thori  coiidiiionein  fccuia  viri  lui  intcrf'eftorein  plcno  iucilti 
linii  amplederis  :  et  ci  q  li  prolis  tiias  parentrm  extinxerat  obfcfcnilhuiis  blandiniciitorum  illeccbris  adiilaris. 
Iia  nempc  tquas  conjugum  funrum  vicloribus  maritantur.  Brntoruin  natura  haec  eft  ;  vii  in  divrrl'a  pallim  con- 
jugia  rapiantur  ;  hoc  tibi  excmplo  prioris  niariti  memoriam  cxolcvill'c  conllat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  llolidi  Ijic- 
cicm  gero,  cum  baud  dubitcm  quin  is  qui  fratrem  opprclRrit,  in  atii-nes  quoque  pari  Cfudelitate  debacehllurus 
fit:  unde  lloliditatis  qux  iiidultrix  habiiiim  ainplecti  pra;ilat,  et  iucolumiiatis  prasfiJium  ab  extrema  delira- 
mentorum  fpeclc  nuituari.  In  aiiimo  tamen  pateriice  ultionis  ftudium  perfeverai :  fed  rerum  ocraliones  aucupor, 
teniponim  opportuniiates  oppcrior.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  compttir.  Contra  obfcurum  immitcmque  ani- 
muni  altioribus  ingenii  modis  uii  convenit.  Tibi  vcro  fapcrvacuum  lit  meani  lamentari  defipientiam,  qua:  luam 
juftius  ignominiam  dt  plorare  debueras.  Itaquc  non  alieiie  {<:i\  propria;  mentis  vitium  delicts  iiccrll'e  eft.  Cxtera 
filere  memineris.'  Tali  couviiio  lacer.itam  tnairem  id  c.scolendum  virtuiis  habiium  revocavit,  pixieri:i)!'qne 
igncs  pra;fcntibiis  illeccbris  proeltrrc  docuit." 
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Himmer  Hamlet  foon  aficr  his  ckvaiion  fails  to  Englacd, 
II  and  orders  a  lllicld  10  Lc  made  on  which  the  principal 
Hammock,  anions  of  his  life  is  rcprcfciucd.  The  kingrcctivcs 
"  '  him  with  feigned  dcmoiilUaiiou-  of  joy,  fallcly  allures 
hiin  that  his  daiigliter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  10  Scotland  as  his  ambalfador,  and  to  pay  liis 
addrclTcs  to  the  queen  Hcrnietruda.  He  gives  thii  infi- 
diaus  advice  with  the  Impcs  that  Hamlet  may  pcrifli 
in  the  attempt  j  as  the-  qiiccn,  who  was  rcmark^iblc  for 
her  challiiy  and  crntlty,  had  fuch  an  avtrlion  to  all 
prupofals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  bcr  fuitors  had 
cfcapcd  falling  a  faciiricc  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppolltion  to  all  difficulties  performed  the  embaiiy  ; 
and,  by  thealTilUncc  of  his  Ihield,  which  inTpires  the 
lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  oi  his  wifdoni  and  cou- 
rage, obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princcfs  10  wiiom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  thai  her  father  meditates  hit  aflailina- 
lion,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  luider 
iis  robe  j  puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  w>vcs,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Viglctus  foil  of 
R'lric.  Hamlet,  aids  the  hillorian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  dclerts, 
would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fpltndor,  and  in  his 
aftions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
conliftingof  an  iron  head,  fixed  crolTwife  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  fcvcral  forts  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfmiihs;  as,  I.  Tlie  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  fledge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  fcldom  lifted  above  the  head. 
3.  The  about-ilcdge,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  farthell  end  of  the 
handle  ;  and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
poUible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a  rivetting  humtiier  ;  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all, 
and  is  feldom  uled  at  the  forge  unlcfsupon  fmall  work. 
— Carpenters  and  joiners  have  likewifchammers  accom- 
modated to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  ad  of  beating  or  extending 
and  falhiouing  a  body  nndcr  the  hammer.  When  it  is 
performed  on  iron  hcaied  for  the  purpofe,  the  fmiths 
ufually  call  \l  forging. 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  laid  to  be  hammered  when  flruck,  and  the 
impreffion  given  with  a  hammer  and  not  witli  a  mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  wcfl  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Fulham,  has  two  charity- 
fchools,  a  workhojfe,  a  Prelbytcrian  meeting-houfe, 
and  a  fair  May  i.  There  arc  a  number  of  handfome 
fests  about  it,  efpccially  towards  the  Thames  ;  among 
I  which  the  moft  remarkable  isthe  late  lord  Melcombe's, 
which  is  a  very  e'.egant  houfe,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery  finiflicd  at  a  very  great  cxpence. 

HAMMOCK,  orHAMAC,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  ports,  hooks,  or  the  like, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Wcil-li;dies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  ihips.  The  Indians  hang  ihcir  hammocks  to 
jrets,  and  thus  fecure  ihemfeives  from  wild  beads  and 
infcds,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  very 


dangerous.    According  to  V.  Plumicr,  who  has  often  Hamm. 
made  ufe  of  the  hammock  in  itii  Indies,  it  confills  of      'mit 
a  large  Arong  coverlet  or  (luci  of  coarle  cotton,  about  ^"""'  *■ 
fix  feet  fquarc  :  on  two  oppofite  fides  arc  loops  of  the  "        ~ 
fame  Uufi)   through  which  aringisiun,  and  thereof 
other  loops  arc  formed,   all  which  arc  tied  together 
with   a  cord  :   and   thus  is  the  whole  faflened  10  two 
neigbonring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in  houfes. 
This  kind  of  couch  fcrvcs  at   the  fame  lime  for  bed, 
quilts,  fliecis,  pillow,  &c. 

The  hammock  ufed  on  board  of  fliips  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  fix  feci  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga- 
thered or  dra  .vn  together  at  the  two  ends.  There  are 
ulually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al- 
lowed between  decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  fliip  of 
war;  but  this  fpacc  mult  in  fome  mtalurc  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  &c.  In  lime  of  battle  the 
h.^mmocks  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the 
men  are  too  much  cxpolcd  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  one  of  the  moft 
learned  Englilh  divines  m  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1653  he  was  induclcd  into  the 
reftory  of  Pcnlhurfl  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichcfter,  In  the  beginning  of  1645  he 
was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chrill-church,Oxlord, 
and  chaplain  in  ordiuary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  was 
then  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  alio  chofen  public  orator 
of  the  univerfiiy.  In  1657  he  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Woodburn,  Cavelhara,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  the  Ille  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  Hiajcfty's  aticndants  were  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford, where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  ; 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliameni-vifiturs  firfl 
cjedcdhim,  and  then  imprifoncd  him  for  frveral  weeks 
in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  ihis confinement 
lie  began  his  Annot.uions  on  the  New  Tcilamcnt.  Ac 
the  opening  of  the  year  i66o,  when  every  thing  vifibly 
tended  to  the  rellorationof  ihe  royal  family,  the  dodor 
was  dcfircd  by  the  bifliops  to  repair  to  London  to  alTift 
there  in  the  conipofare  of  the  breaches  of  ihc  church, 
his  ftation  in  whicii  was  dcfigncd  to  be  the  billi  pric  of 
Worcefter;  but  on  the  4ih  of  April  he  was  feizcd  by 
a  fit  of  the  llone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  5J.  Befides  the  above  work,  lie  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  publilhed  toge- 
ther in  four  volumes  folio. 

Ham.mond  (Anthony,  Efq;).  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lifli  poet,  deftcndcd  from  a  good  family  of  Somcrlham 
Place  in  Huntingdonfhire,  was  born  in  1668.  After 
a  liberal  education  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  he  « 
wascholen  member  of  parliament,  and  loondifliuguiflicd 
himfelf  as  a  fine  f'pcaker.  He  became  a  commiirioncr 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  he  q.iitted  in  171 2.  He 
publillied  A  MifccUany  of  original  Poims  by  the  moff 
eminent  hands;  in  which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  inconfidcr- 
able  Ihare.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Walter  Moylc,  Efq; 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  was  the  iniiniite  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

Hammond  (James),  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 
Elegits  which,  lomc  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
lilhed 
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mpfliire.  lidied  by  theearl  of  Chcftcrficld,  wasthcfonof  Anthony 
■"~ —  Hammoiiil  abovemeiuioncd,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  pcrfon  of  the  late  princeof  Wales,  which 
heboid  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
his  fcnfcs.  The  caufc  of  this  calamity  was  a  paflion 
he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it  : 
upon  which  he  wrote  thofc  love-elegies  wliich  have  been 
fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendcrnefs.  The  editor 
obfcrvcs,  that  he  compofcd  them  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age  :  a  period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
conimonly  riot  at  the  expcnce  of  judgment  and  correft- 
nefs.  He  was  fincerc  in  his  love  as  his  friendlhip  ; 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fcntimenis  of  his  heart.  Ti- 
buUus  feenis  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
cioully  preferred  to  Ovid;  the  former  writingdireflly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  100  often  yield- 
ing and  addreding  himfclf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1 743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
lord  Cobham,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chellerfitld, 
honoiireil  liini  with  a  particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or    Haunts,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on   the  welt  by  Durfeifliire  ai.d  Wiltlliire,  on 
the  north  uy  Berkfliire,  on  the  call  by  Surry  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englidi  channel.     It  ex- 
tends 55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouih,  and  40 
in  breadth  from  eall  to  weft,  and  is  about   220  miles 
in  circumference.    It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
contains  9  forcfls,     29   parks,  one  city,  20  maiket- 
towns,  253  pariihes,  above  36,000  lioufcs,  and   by  the 
mofl  niodeft    computation   180,000  inhabitants,   who 
eledt  26  members  ol  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Wiiichelter,  a;id  two    for  each  of 
the  following  towns,    Southampton,  Portfmouih,  Pe- 
tersfield,  Yarmouth,  Newport,  Sr.ickbriJgc,  Andover, 
Whitchurch,  Lyin:ng!on,Ch:ilt-church,  and  Newton. 
— The  air  is   very  pure  and  pleafani,  cfpecially  upon 
the  downs,  on  which  vail  flocks  of  (herp  are  kept 
and  bred.    In  the  champaign  part  of  ilie  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  vcrj  fertile,  ptoduciiig  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is-extremily  well  wooded 
and  wateied  ;  for  befides  many  woods  on  private  c- 
ftates,  in  which  there  are  vail  quantities  of  well-grown 
timber,  there  is  the  new  forelL  of  great  extent,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  well  flored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thcfc  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  the  acorns  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
HampQiirc   bacon     fo  far  excels  that    of  moft  other 
countries.     The  rivers  are  the  Avoii,  Anton,  Arle, 
Tefl,  Stowre,    and  Itchin  ;  beftdes    feveral    fmaller 
flreams,  all  abounding  in  fifli,  cfpecially  trout.     As  its 
fea-coafl  isof  a  confiderable  extent,   it   pollefTes  many 
good   ports  and  harbours,    and   is  well  fupplicd  with 
falt-water  fifli.     Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  great  deal   of  mead  and  methcglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moft 
delighttul   hunting.     The    manufafiure  of  cloth  and 
kerfics  in  this  county,  though  not  focxtenlive  as   that 
of  fome  others,  is  yet  far  front  being  inconliderable, 
and  employs  great  numbers  fif  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufafturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.     The  new  intended  canal  in  this 
county,  from  Bafingftrokc  to  the  Wye  in  Surry,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  bat  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  county  in  general,  and  th:  parillies  it 
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is  to  pafs  ilirongh  in  particular  ;  to  carry  which  into  Himrftirr. 
execution  above  L.86  oco  have  been  raifed  ameneft  *— v— ^ 
150  proprietors  in  17S9,  and  it  will  extend  jj  miles 
when  completed. 

iVi-w  HAMPSHIRE,  a  ftate  of  North  America,  in 
New  England,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  0;ie- 
bec  ;  nonh-calt  by  the  province  of  Main  ;  foulh-calt  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  J  fn.ith  by  MaOachnfets;  weft  and 
norih-welt  by  Conn-ifticut  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Vermont.  Tiic  lliape  of  New  Hampfliirc  relemblcs 
an  open  fan  ;  Connecticut  river  being  the  curve,  the 
fouthcrn  line  the  Qiortcft,  and  the  eiftern  line  the 
longeft  fide.  It  is  divided  into  five  countries,  viz. 
Rockingham,  Smftord,  Hilllborough,  Chelhirc,  Graf- 
ton. In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  townfi-ips  in 
this  ftate.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
incrtafed.  The  chief  town  is  Ports.mol'TIi.  Exeter, 
15  miles  fouthv.'cihvardly  truni  I'onfmonth,  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  lidc  of  the  Exeter  river.  And  Con- 
cord, lituated  en  the  Weft  fide  of  Merrim  ik  river,  is 
apleafant  ftourilbing  town,  which  will  probably,  oa 
account  of  its  central  fituation,  foon  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.  There  are  two  greit  rivers,  the 
Pifcata  and  the  Mcrrimak.  The  former  has  four 
branches,  Berwick,  Cochcchy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  arc  all  navigable  for  fmall  velTelsand  boats,  fomc 
ij  others  20  milts  from  the  fca.  Thcfe  rivers  unite 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbeur,  and 
form  one  broad,  deep,  lapid  ftream,  navigable  for 
Ihips  of  the  largcft  burden.  This  river  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Hampfliirc.  The  Mcrrimak  bears  that 
name  from  iis  mouth  to  the  confluence  ofPemigewaf- 
fet  and  Winnifipiokec  rivers;  the  laiter  has  its  fource 
in  tlie  lake  of  the  fame  name.  In  its  courfc,  it  re- 
ceives nnmberltfs  fmall  ftreams  ifTuing  from  ponds  and 
fwamps  in  the  valleys.  It  tumbles  over  two  confider- 
able falls,  Auiafkaegand  Pantuckct  great  falls.  From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a  plea- 
fant  rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  palling  between  New- 
bury  Port  and  Salifljury  eir.piies  iifclf  into  the  ocean. 
The  land  next  to  the  fca  is  generally  low  ;  but  as  you 
advance  into  the  country,  it  rifes  into  hills.  Some 
parts  of  the  ftate  are  mountainous.  The  ^\■hitc  moun- 
tains arc  the  higheft  part  of  a  ridge  which  extends 
northeaft  and  fouihwefl  to  a  length  not  yet  afceriained. 
The  whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  lefs  than  50  miles. 
The  height  of  ihefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mea- 
dow, is  reckoned  to  be  about  5J00  feet,  and  the  mea- 
dow is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
fnow  and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap-  » 
ptarance  from  which  they  arc  denominated  the  ':•/■;.•- 
Mountains.  From  this  fummitin  clear  weather  is  ex- 
hibited a  noblt  view,  extending  60  or  70  mile?  in 
every  dircftion.  Although  they  are  more  than  70 
miles  witlii:  land,  they  arc  fecn  many  leagues  off  at 
fca,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  TIk  le  immenfe  heights,  being  copioudy  re- 
plcniflicd  wiih  water,  afford  ;■  variety  of  beautiful  caf- 
cades.  Three  of  the  largcft  rjvers  in  New  England 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  wsicrs  from  ihefe  moun- 
tains. Amanoofuck  and  Ifracl  rivers,  two  piincip..! 
branches  of  Connetlici;t,  fall  frpm  tlicirweftcrn  liJe. 
Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amarifco^en,  falls 
from  the  northeaft  fide  ;  and  alinoft  the  \v5iolcofthe 
N  n  a  Saco 
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Hamplhire.  Saco  defccnJs   from  the  fouiht  111  I'u'e.     The   higheft 
"~~"^ fiiniinii  of  ihtfc  mountains  is  aliout  latitude  44°. 

The  sir  in  New  Hamplhire  is  Icrcne  and  healthful. 
The  wraihcr  is  not  fo  fubjeil  10  change  as  in  more 
(oathern  climates.  This  Hate  cnibofoming  a  number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  nrighbour- 
hood  of  others  whofe  towering  luniinits  arc  covered 
with  fiiow  and  ice  three  quarters  ot  the  year,  is  in- 
tenfely  cold  inihewinltr  fcafon.  The  heat  of  ("uni- 
nier  is  Teat,  but  oflhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  conlltution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  foburt. 

Oa  the  fcacoart,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil  is 
fandy,  but  affords  good  paflurage.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  niouniains  are  generally  enriched  by  tiie 
frtlhets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form- 
ing a  fine  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  her- 
bage, in  tlic  moll  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve- 
getables, which  arc  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  arc  covered  with 
cxtcniive  fortfts  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
This  ftaie  affords  all  the  materials  ncccUary  for  (hip- 
building. 

By  the  return  of  the  Ccnfus  Augull  loth  i79i> 
ific  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  fiate  appeared 
10  be  141,815.  There  is  no  characfleriftical  differ- 
ence between  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  New  Knglaiid  flatcs.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Hamplhirc  were  emigrants  from 
Kngland.  Their  pnllerity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
Matrjchufcts,  till  the  loner  and  middle  towns.  Emi- 
granis  from  Connecticut  compofe  the  largeft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wclfern  towns  adjoining  Con- 
necticut river.  Slaves  there  are  none.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  Ntw  HampQiirc,  are  all  free 
by  the  firll  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  tlic  lownlhip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftern  part  of 
this  ftate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  about  half  a  mile  eaft  of  Connedicut  river, 
in  latitude  45"  33'.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho- 
nourable William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefactors,  k  was  founded  in  1769, 
lor  the  education  and  inif  rudtion  of  youth,  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  fliould  appear  neceliary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chriflianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  all  lilicral  artsand  fcicnccs,  and  alio  of  Euglilh 
youths  and  any  otlicrs.  lis  lliuaiion,  in  the  frontier 
country,  cxpofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  inany  in- 
conveniences, which  prcvcntcil  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flourilhed,  however,  auiidlf  all  its  cmbarrallincnts,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  moR  growing  fetninaries  in  the  U- 
nitcd  States.  It  has  in  the  four  cUlFcs  about  130 
fludents,  under  ihedireinion  of  a  prefidenr,  two  pro- 
fclTirs,  and  two  tutors.  Ii  has  12  trullces,  who  are 
a  body  corporate,  inverted  with  the  powers  nccefTary 
for  fuch  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a  large  collfiflion  of  the  moll  valuable  books.  Its  ap- 
paratus confiflsofa  coiipetent  number  of  ul'cful  inftru- 
jnento,  for  making  mathematical  and  philcfopMcal  ex- 
periments. There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufcof 
the  Iludtr.is.     Such  is    the  falibriiy  of  the  air,  that 
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no  inllauce  of  tnoriatity  has  happened  among  the  Au-  Hampftet 
dents  lince  the  firil  eltabliniineni  of  the  college.  t 

At   Exeter  there  is   an   acadcniy  ;  at  Ponlmoutha  J^amptoi 
grammar  fchool  j  aiiii  all  the  towns  arc  bound  b)  law 
to  fupiKirt  ftliools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfliire 
arccliierty  Congrcgationalifls.Thc  otherdcnomitiatious 
arc  Prefbyierians,  Bapiills,  and   Epil'copalians. 

The  lirll  difcovery  made  by  the  Euglilh  ofanvpart 
of  New  Hampfliire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith;  who  ranged  the  fliore  from  Pciioblcot  to  Cape 
CotI ;  and  in  this  route  difcovcred  the  river  Pifcata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publiflicd  a  de» 
I'cription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coall, 
which  he  prelcnted  to  prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Nfiu-Eiigtattd.  The  firll  fetilement  was  made 
in  1623. 

New  Hampfliire  was  for  many  years  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  governor  of  Mallachufeis,  yet  tiicy 
had  a  feparate  Icgiflaturc.  They  ever  bore  a  propor- 
tionable fliare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  cnter- 
prifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  flage 
ofllie  oppolition  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Briiilh  parliament,  the  people,  whoever  had  a 
high  fcnfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully   bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefcx, 
four  miks  norihweft  of  London,  rtands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rife,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  fcveral 
pretty  fcais,  in  a  molt  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a  mofl  exienllve  profpe(ft  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  Bucks  and  Hertford- 
fliire,  and  even  Northampton,  Ell'cx,  Kent,  Surry, 
Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  Banrted-Downs,  aad  Windfor  Caflle.  Its  ehurcli 
was  anciently  a  chapel  of  cafe  to  HenJon,  till  about 
1748.  This  village  ufed  to  be  rcforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  negleft' 
ed  ;  but  the  wells  are  nill  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  rteep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  to- 
gether without  meeting  a  hillock  ;  butinthe  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundref- 
fes  who  wafliedfor  the  Londoners.  Its  old  rninuus 
church,  the  lord  of  ihc  manor's  chapel,  was  lately 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erefted  in  its  room. 
There  is,  bdidts,  a  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  wlio  are 
chicfiy  ciiizers  and  merchants  of  London. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucerterfliire  in  England, 
featedon  the  Cotfwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun- 
nery.    W.  Long.  2.  I).  N.    Lat.  51.  51. 

Hampton,  a  town  of  Middlcfex  in  England,  fcated 
on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingfton.  It  is  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  the  royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  finell  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had 
280  filk  beds  for  flrangers  only,  and  furnifiicd  it  rich- 
ly with  gold  and  lilver  piste.  The  buildings,  gar- 
dens, and  the  two  parks,  to  which  William  111.  made 
conliderable  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  are  watered  on  three  fides  by  tiie  Thames. 
The  inward  court,  built  by  king  William,  forms  a 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  arc  fo  low,  that  it  looks 
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imdi»-    more  likea  cloyfter  than  a  palace  ;  however,  the  apart- 
ken       menis  make  ample  amends,   being  exircnicl/   i)iaj|;nifi- 
II         cent,  and  n)ore  exactly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  pa- 
•°""'    lace  in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  moil  elegant  fiir- 
nitnre.     Since  the    acceflion  of    his  prefcnt    raajcfty, 
however,  this  palace  haih  been  much  negleftcd,  as  the 
king  has  generally  made  choice  of  Windfor  for  his 
fummer  retreat.     Thofe  inimitable  paintings  by  Ra- 
phael Urbin  called  the  cart'joni,  which  were  placed 
there  by  king  William,  liave  been  removed    to  the 
queen's   palace   at    Weflminlltr.      For    thefc  pieces 
Louis  XV.  is  faid  to  have  offered  100,000  1. 
HAMESOKEN,   or   Hamesecken.     Sec    Hame- 

SECKEN. 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  the  Englifh 
chancery,  under  the  dirc6lion  of  a  mafler,  Iiis  deputy 
and  clerks,  anfwering,  in  foine  meafurc,  to  ihe  fifcus 
among  the  Romans. 

Hanaper,  (^clerk  tfthe)  fomctimes  ftyled  warden  of 
the  hanaper,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  ftals  of  charters,  patents,  commillions,  and 
writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  feal  daily  in  term 
time,  and  at  all  linics  of  fealing,  and  takes  into  his 
cuftody  all  fealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which 
he  receives  in  bags,  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  in 
10  hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 
There  is  alfo  an  officer,  who  is  comptroller  of  tlie  ha- 
naper. 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany;  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafanily  fituatcd  on  the 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne.  The 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town,  both  of 
which  ar«  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
atfirftby  French  audFleniilli  refugees,  who  had  great 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handfome.  The 
eaftle,  in  which  the  counts  ufed  to  refide,  and  which 
Hands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
riowcr-gardcn  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes 
no  great  appearance.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  here, 
and  dwell  in  a  particular  quarter.  The  magiftracy  of 
the  new  town,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be- 
long to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.  litre 
is  an  univerfity,  with  feveral  manufaanrcs,  particularly 
that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  conliderable  traffic. 
E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

HANAV-Miinzcnber^,  a  county  of  Germany.  The 
grcateft  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  elcilorate  of 
JVIentz,  the  biihopric  of  Fulda,  the  lordfliips  of  Rei- 
neck,  Ifcnburg,  andSolms;  as  alfo  by  the  territories 
of  HelFe-Homburg.  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort. 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth 
not  above  12.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits  :  yielding  alfo  fait  fprings,  with  fome  cop- 
per, filver,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Mayne,  the  Kenzig,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufa(5lures  tlouriili  in  it.  'n  1736,  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hanaii  failing  in  John  Rciii:ird, 
William  VIII.  landgrave  of  the  Helfc  Calfel,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  fucccffioa  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Hcfle  CalTel,  took  polfcflion  of  the 
county,  fatisfaflion  having  been  firft  made  to  the  houfe 
of  Saxony  for  their  claims;  and  in  the  year  17)4 
transferred  it  to  prince  William,  eldeft  fou  to  the  then 


hereditary  prince  Frederick,  afterwards  landgrave. 
The  revenues  of  the  laft  count,  ariling  from  this  .ii;do- 
thcr  territories,  are  faid  to  have  .iiMoiuitrd  to  500,000 
florins.  The  principal  places  are  Hanau,  Bergen,  iitei- 
nau,  and  Glciihaufen. 

HAND,  a  j'art  or  member  of  the  body  of  ma», 
making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  Sic  Anatomy. 
ii'»  53.  &c. 

The   mcchanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious  ;  ex- 
cellently contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  oc- 
cafions  we  have  for  it,  and    the  great  number  of  arts 
and  manufaiJlures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.     It  confifts 
of  a  compagcsof  nerves,  and  little   bones  joined  into 
each  other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  flrength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable 
it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,    lay  hold   of  them,  and 
grafp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  theui  toward  us 
or  thruft  them  oft'.     Anaxagoras  is  reprcfcntcd  by  an- 
cient authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  his 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  faperiority  over  other  ani- 
mals, to  the  ufc  of  his  hands.     Galen  rcprefcnts  the 
matter  otherwife;    man,  according  to  him,  is  r.ot  the 
wifeft  creature,    becaufc  he  has   hands  ;  but  he  had 
hands  given  him   becaufe  he  was  the  wifeft  creature; 
for  it  was  notour  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but   our 
reafon.     The  hands  are  the  organs  of  reafon.  See. 

In  fcriptore  the  word  hand  was  varioufly  applied. 
To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hand,  lignifies  to  Itrve, 
him.  To  wafli  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  ufe  cf 
to  denote  innocency  fiom  murder  or  manllaucrhter.  To 
kifs  the  hand  was  an  ad  of  adoration.  To  fill  ihe 
hand fignified  taking  poircilion  of  the  prieftliood,  ind 
performing  its  fundions.  To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand 
was  a  mark  of  familiirity  and  fupcrioriry.  To  give  the 
hand  fignifies  to  grant  peace,  fwear  friendihip,  promifc 
fecurity,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  was  the 
place  of  honour  and  refped. — Amoi'igil  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  cuflomary  for  inferiors  to  walk  on 
the  left  hand  of  fuperiors,  that  their  right  handmioht 
be  ready  to  afford  protedion  and  defence  to  their  feft 
fide,  which  was,  on  account  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  the 
left  hand,  more expofed  to  danger. 

hnpofitiott  cr  laying  on  of  Hasds,  fignifies  the  con- 
fcrringof  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wiiereiii  the  handi 
are  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  I'lgn  of  a  million, 
or  of  a  power  given  him  to  exercife  the  funclions  of 
the  miniftry  belonging  to  the  order. 

The  apoflles  began  to  appoint  millionaries  by  the  iin- 
pofition  of  hands.     See  lAirosiTiON. 

Hand,  in  falconry,  issfed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk. 
To  liave  a  clean,  ftrong,  flentler,  glutinous  hand,  well 
clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or 
falcon. 

Hand,  in  the  manege,  fometimes  Hands  for  the 
fore-feet  of  a  horfe.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divjfioii 
of  the  horfe  into  two  parts,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  ri- 
d«rs  hand.  The  fore-hand  includes  the  hesd,  neck, 
and  fore  quarters  j  the  hind-hand  is  ill  the  reft  of  the 
horfe. 

Hand  islikcwife  ufed  for  a  meafiire  of  four  ii-ches,, 
or  of  a  clenched  rift,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horfe 
is  computed. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  &c.  for  ilie  manner  or  ftjle  of  this  or  tbar 
mafler. 

Hands- 
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{ionOcl. 


Hands  are  home  in  coat-armour,  dexttr  and  fniijUr: 

that  is,  right  and  kit,  expanded  or   open  ;  and  after 

'  other  manners.     A  bloody  hand  in  'the  centre  of  the 

cfciitrheon  is  the  badge  of  a  baronet  ofCireat  Britain. 

Hand-Breadth,  a  mcafure  of  ihrcc  inches. 

HANDEL  (Georji^c  Frederic)  a  nioft  eminent  ma- 
flcr  and  conifofcr  of  niiil'ic;  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
iician  and  fiirgcon,  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
60  years  of  age  when  Hindcl  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  laid  to  have  amufed  hinifcU" 
with  mulical  inllrumenis,  and  to  have  made  confiJer- 
ablc  progrcfs  before  he  was  fcven  years  of  age,  ^\  ithont 
any  indnirtions.  His  propcnfity  for  mufic  at  laft  be- 
came lo  flrong,  that  his  father,  who  dcllgncd  him  for 
the  fludy  of  the  civil  law,  thoiigiit  proper  10  forbiJ 
him  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  muli- 
cal in  fl  rumen  t,  and  would  fuffcr  none  to  remain  in  his 
houfe.  Noiwithflanding  this  prohibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately 
conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermoft  llory  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  room  he  conftanily  Hole  when  the  fa- 
mily were  allecp:  and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
was  firfl  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxc  Wciftn- 
fcls  on  the  following  occalion.  His  father  went  to  pay 
a  villt  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de  chambrc  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Vouug  Handel,  being  then  in  his  feventh  year,  car- 
nellly  delired  pcrmilhon  to  go  along  with  him  ;  but 
being  refufcd,  he  followed  the  chail'e  on  foot,  and  over 
took  it,  tlic  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughncfsof  the  way,  ■  His  father  at  firrt  chid  him  for 
his  dilbbcdiencc,  but  at  laft  took  him  into  the  chaife 
along  with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke's  court, 
he  Rill  continued  to  (liow  the  fame  inolination  for  mu- 
lic ;  it  was  impoQible  to  keep  him  from  harpfichords; 
and  he  ufed  ibmctimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  fcrvicc  was  over.  On  one  of 
thcfe  occafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out  later 
than  ufual,  found  fomething  lo  uncommon  in  Handel's 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was  ;  and  receiving  for  anfwir  that  it  was  his  bro- 
ther, he  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman  was  fo 
much  taken  with  the  mulical  genius  fliown  by  young 
Kandel,  that  he  pcrfuaded  his  father  to  let  liim  follow 
the  bent  i)f  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  prc- 
fent ;  and  told  him,  if  he  minded  his  ftudies,  no 
tncour.igemcnt  (liould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  mulician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
luafter's  place  in  his  abfencc.  At  nine  years  of  ags  he 
4)egun  locompnfe  church-fervices  for  voices  and  inllru- 
menis, and  continued  tocompofe  one  fuch  fcrvicc  every 
week  for  three  years  fuccelfively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  mafter,  as  he  himfelf  owned  :  and  he 
was  fcnt  10  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whofe  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rdy.  The  opera  was  then  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition,  being  rnceuraged  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  and  under  the  dire(flion 
of  many  eminent  pcrfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
were  Buononciui  and  Atiilio.  Buononcini,  being 
«t"  a    haughty  difpolition,  treated    Handel  with    con 


tempt;  but  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kind-  Haadl 
nel's,  and  he  profited  much  by  his  inflrudlions.  His" 
abiliticsfoon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  fre- 
quently made  him  prefents,  and  at  laft  propofed  to  fend 
him  into  Italy  under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take 
him  under  his  immcdi.iic  protection  as  foon  as  his  ftu- 
dies  Oioald  be  completed.  But  Handel's  parents  not 
thinking  proper  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of 
the  king,  declined  the  otfer ;  upon  which  it  became  ne- 
celFary  for  him  10  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex- 
ceeding every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  con- 
tinueil  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  rcfolvcd  to 
fend  him  into  Iialy  ;  but  as  the  cxpcnce  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inl'crior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died;  and 
his  mother  being  It  ft  in  narrow  circumftanccs,  her 
fon  thought  it  neccirary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  orthellra;  by  which  means, 
inftead  of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  tit«e,  the  firft  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Kefrr,  a  man  v\ho  ,ilfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofuion:  but  he,  having  involved  himlelt  in  fome  debts, 
was  obliged  to  abfcond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  per- 
fon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the  fccond  harpfichord 
claimed  the  firft  by  right  of  fuccelfion  :  but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the  firft  harpfi- 
chord upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  much  difputc 
in  which  all  who  fupportcd  or  direfttd  tlu  opera  enga- 
ged with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Handel,  but  this  good  fuccefs  had  almoft  coft  him  liis 
life.  His  antagonift  refented  the  fuppofed  afiront  fo 
much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  orcheflra 
together,  he  made  a  pudi  at  Handel's  breaft  with  a 
fword,  which  muft  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
there  not  fortunately  been  a  nmfic-book  in  the  bofoin 
of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  I5ih  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  ;  and  the  fucctfs  of  ^Imcrin,  his 
firft  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twclvtmo;ith  aftcr- 
this,  he  fet  two  others,  called  Florinda  and  Norcne, 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During 
Ills  ftay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
fo  compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  foiiata?,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac- 
quainiance  of  many  pcrfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Gafton  de  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  prefTcd  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  allured  him  that  no  con- 
venience Ihould  be  wanting;  but  this  cflirr  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 
offered  him. 

In  the  igih  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  buriom  ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatcft  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  His  Serene  Highncfs  was  impatient  10  have 
fomething  compofed  by  fo  great  a  mafter;  and  not- 
wiibftanding  the  difference  between  the  ftylc  of  the 
Italian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Hai:del  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomcd,  he  fct  an  opera  called  RodC' 
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rigo,  wbich  pleafed  To  well,  that  he  was  rewarded  with 
■'  ICO  feqains  and  a  fcrvice  of  plate.  After  flaying  a- 
bout  a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  10  Venice,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovercd  at  a  inaTque- 
radc.  He  was  playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor, 
when  Scarlatti,  a  ("imoiis  performer,  cried  out,  that 
the  perfon  who  played  could  be  none  bjt  the  famous 
Saxon  or  the  devil.  But  a  ftory  fimilar  to  this  is 
reported  of  many  eminent  pcrfons  whofe  abilites  have 
been  difcovercd  in  difguifc.  Here  he  compofcd  his 
opera  called  Agr'tppi/ia,  which  was  performed  27  nights 
fjcccffively,  with  ihe  mofl  extravagant  applaufc. 

From  Venice  our  mufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfe.  Here  he  compofed  an  oratorio  call- 
ed Refurredione,  and  I  Jo  cantatas,  befides  fomc  fona- 
tas,  and  other  mufic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to  haVe 
a  trial  of  fkill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  mafler  on  that  in- 
flrument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report- 
ed. Some  fay  Scarlatti  was  viiflorious,  and  others 
give  the  vi(5lory  to  Handel  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  afcribed  the  fuperioriiy  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vilit  to  Florence  ;  and  at  laft,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native  country. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  was  intrsduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kil- 
manfeck,  that  his  Eleftoral  Highncfs  offered  him  a 
penfionof  1500  crowns  a  year  as  an  inducement  foihim 
to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the  court  of  the 
Eleftor  Palatine,  and  likcwife  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations  of  the 
duke  of  Manchefler.  The  eledor,  however,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  objeftioii,  generoully  order- 
ed him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  penfion 
Ihould  neither  refliain  him  from  his  promife  nor  refohi- 
tion:  but  that  he  fliould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  abfent 
a  year  or  more  if  he  chofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  Soon  after  the  place  of  mafler  of  the 
chapel  was  beflowed  upon  Handel ;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  hism«ther,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  mailer  Zackaw,  and  ftaid  fomc 
lime  at  the  court  of  the  Elcftor  Palatine,  fet  oat  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conduftcd  in  a  very  abfurd  man- 
ner :  but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a  better  footing  ; 
and  fet  a  drama  called  Rinaldo,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Having  ftaid  a  year  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Hanover ;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be- 
ing concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofcd  a 
grand  Te  Dciim  and  Jubiltit:  011  the  occafion.  He  row 
found  the  nobility  defirous  that  he  tliould  refunic 
the  direftion  of  the  opera  houfc  in  the  Hay  Market ; 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  to  their  fo- 
licitaiions,  and  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  of  L.200 
a  year,  he  forgot  his  egagemcnts  to  the  Elcdor  of  Ha- 


nover and  rctnained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the 
queen  in  1 71 4.  On  the  arrival  of  king  George  I. 
Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durft  not  ap- 
pear at  court :  but  he  was  extricated  from  his  dilemnu 
by  the  birou  Kilmanfcck.  Having  engaged  fcveral  ol 
the  Englifli  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  pcrfuuded 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  dclign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  fomc 
mulic  for  the  occafion.  This  he  executed  with  the  ut- 
nioft  attention,  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  per- 
formed and  conduced  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plea- 
fure and  furprife  inquired  whole  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent  j  and 
afkcd  leave  to  prefent  him  to  his  majefty  as  one  too  fen- 
fibleof  his  fault  to  attempt  an  cxcuie,  but  fincerely  de- 
firous to  atone  for  it.  This  intcrccfhon  was  accepted. 
Handel  was  reflored  10  favour,  his  water  niufic  was 
honoured  with  the  higheft  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  penfion  of  L.  200  a  year  to  that  formerly  be- 
flowed on  him  by  queen  Arne  ;  which  he  foon  after 
incrcafed  to  L.  400,  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princell'cs  mufic. 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  compofcd  his  opera  oi  A- 
viadige ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  1720  he  com- 
pofcd only  Tafio  and  Pafior  Fido,  Buunoncini  and  Ai- 
tilio  being  then  compofers  for  the  operas.     About  this 
lime  a  projedt  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  erefting 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
fecure  to  themfclves  a  conllant  fupply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  und«r  his  direc- 
tion.    No  lefs  than  L.  jo,oco  was  fubfcribed  for  tiiis 
fchcme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubfcribed  L.  1000, 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  undertaking  for  14 
years.     Handel  went  over  to  Dtefden,  in  order  to  en- 
gage fingers,  and  returned   with  Senefino  and  Duri- 
ftanii.     Buononcini  and  Atiilio  had  ftill  a  ftrong  party 
in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ;   arj 
therefore  in  1720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra of  Redam'tjio.     The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  exceffivc  heat ;  and  40s.  were  offered 
by  fomc  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  togetoneelfewhere.     The coniciiiion, how- 
ever, ftill  ran  very  high  between  Handel's  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  inafters  ;  and  at  laft  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  rivals  ihould  be  jointly  eiiiploytd  in 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  fhould  take  a  diftiijcl 
aft,  and  he  who  by  the  general  fiifTtage  was  allowed  to 
have  given  the  bell  proof  of  his  sb^liiies  Ihould  be  put 
in  polTefTion  of  the  houi'e.     This  opera  was  caled  IMu-. 
zio  Scav<ila,inii  Handel  fet  the  lali  aft.     It  is  faid  that 
Handel's  fuperioriiy  was  owned  even  in  ilie  overture, 
before   it ; '  but    when   the  aft   came  to  be  performed,, 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  doubt  or  difputc.  Thea-. 
cadcmy  wa^now  therefore  firmly  eftabiilhcd,  and  Han- 
del conduded  it  for  nine  years  svitli  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
about  that  time  an  irreconciltable  enmity   took  place 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Senefino.     Sentfino  ac- 
cufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  H.(ndel  .:tcufrd  Senefino. 
of  rebellion.      Tiie  merits  of  the   quarrel   are   i.ot 
known  :   tho  nobility,  however,  lecamc  mediators  for 
fomc  lime  ;  and  having  failed  in  that  good  dcfitn,  they 
became  panics  in  the  quarrel.     Handel  u  as  refolved  to 
difmifs  S;nefino,  and  the  iiobiluy   fccmtd  alfo   rciul- 
vcd  not  to  permit  him  i»  do  (0.     The  haughiiii.fs  o£ 
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Hindfl-  Handel's  temper  wouM  not  allow  liim  to  yiclil,  and 
■ '  th:  atf^iir  ended  in  the  loul  dillbliiiion  ot  the  aca- 
demy. 

Handel  now  roiiiid  ihat  his  abiliiies,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  fippoit  him  againll  ilic  powtrCul  op- 
pofition  he  met  with.  After  ihc  diliiullion  ot  Scnclir.o, 
his  audience  ItiUibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handd  en- 
tered into  an  aj^recment  with  Mr  HcidegKcr  to  carry 
on  operas  in  conjunaion  with  liiui.  New  lingers  were 
engaged  from  Italy  ;  biu  the  ojfcnded  nobiliiy  railed  a 
fubfcripiion  a^iinft  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  theplay- 
ho'jfe  in  Lincoln's-lnn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
years againlf  this  ©ppoliiion  ,  three  in  pariiurlliip  with 
Heidegi;er,  and  one  by  himfclf:  but  though  his  i;iu- 
lical  abilities  were  lupcrior  to  thole  of  his  antagonills, 
l!ic  ailoiiihing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Kaiinelli,  whom 
the  oppofite  pariy  had  engaged,  determined  the  vic- 
tory a;;aiiill  him.  At  lalt  Haudel,  having  Ipcnt  ail  he 
was  worth  in  alVuitlefsoppolition,  thought  proper  to 
Hcfrft.  His  difappoiutmcnt  had  I'uch  an  ett'eit  npoii 
him,  ihatfor  fjme  tim«  he  was  difordered  in  his  un- 
dcrllanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  was 
rendered  ufelcfs  by  a  ftroke  of  the  pally.  In  this 
deplorable  fitiiaiion,  it  was  thought  iiecefliiry  that  he 
ihould  goto  the  baths  of  Aix-la-ChappcUe  ;  and  from 
them  he  received  fucK  extraordinary  and  fuddcn  re- 
lief, that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mi- 
raculous. 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returtied  to  England;  and 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander's  Fcall  was  per- 
formed with  applaufc  at  Covcnt  Garden.  The  fucccfs 
and  fpkndor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  fo 
much  reduced  by  repeated  inifmanagemenis,  that  lord 
MiddlcfcxunJcnook  the  direftion  of  it  himlcU,  and 
once  more  he  applied  to  Handel  for  compolition.  He 
accordingly  compofcd  rwo  operas  called  [■'aroiiiondo, 
and  Jielj'an.h-o  Scvero,  for  whidi  in  1737  he  received 
L.iooo.  In  1738  he  received  L.15CO  from  a  fiiigle 
benefit,  and  nothing  feenicd  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  fuch  conctiUons  on  his  part  as  his  op- 
ponents had  a  right  to  expeft.  Thcleconccffions,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ;  and 
that  he  might  nolongt-r  be  under  obligations  to  zt\  as 
lie  was  direCiled  by  others,  he  refilled  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  upon  fubfcription.  After  having  tried  a 
few  more  operas  at  Covent  Garden  without  luccefs,  he 
iiitr«duccd  another  fpecics  of  mufic  called  orntorioi, 
which  he  thought  better  luited  to  ihe  native  gravity  of 
an  EngliHi  audience.  But  as  the  (ubjcdis  of  thtle  pieces 
were  always  taken  from  facred  hillory,  it  was  by  lijiuc 
thought  to  be  a  profanation  to  let  ihem  toniullc  and 
perform  ihcm  at  a  playhoufe.  In  confcqucncc  of  this 
prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indiffcrciit  fnc- 
cefs  ;  and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  fuch 
a  bad  rnuation,  thai  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 
knd  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  fuitablc  to 
his  great  merit ;  and  his  performing  his  oratoriocalltd 
the  Mifiiih,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-prifsn,  brought 
hira  into  iriive-fal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had 
brought  his  affairs  into  a  better  fiiuation  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Euglind  in  1742,  he  found  the  public  much 
more  fnvoiirably  difpofed.  His  oratorios  were  now  per- 
formed withgreaiapplaufe  :  His  Mclfiah,  which  before 
had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per- 
formance; anrl  Handel,  with  a  gefccrous  humanity,  dc- 
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termined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the    HuiJci 

foundling  holpital,  which  at   that  time  was  only  fup-  ' ^ 

ported  by  private  bcnefailions.  In  1743,  he  had  a  re- 
turn of  his  paralytic  dilorder  ;  r.nd  in  1751  became 
quite  blind  by  i  ^ulta/irnia  in  his  eyes.  This  lall  mis- 
lortune  for  Ibnie  time  funk  him  inio  the  dcepcll  dc- 
fpondency  j  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquicfcc  ia 
his  lituaiion,  after  having  wiiiiout  any  relief  undergone 
iomc  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now  inipof- 
liblc  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  aflifled  by 
Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requcft  Ircqucnily  played  for 
him,  and  conduced  them  in  his  Head  ;  and  with  this 
aindancc  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  his  miiul 
was  often  difordered  :  yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
rcfunied  its  full  vigour,  and  he  conipofed  fcveral 
longs,  chorufts,  Sec.  which  from  their  dates  may  be 
conlidercd  almoft  as  the  laft  founds  of  his  dying  voice. 
From  about  Odobcr  1758  his  health  declined  very 
faft  ;  his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratilied  to  a  great  degree,  left  him  ; 
and  he  became  Icnhblc  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  6th  of  April  i  7^9,  bis  laft  oratorio  was  perform- 
ed, at  which  he  was  prcfent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
ot  the  fame  month.  On  the  20!h  he  was  buried  by 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rocheftcr, 
in  Weftminftcr  abbey  ;  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
at  his  own  expcnce,  a  monument  was  credlcd  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of  this  moft  eminent 
mulician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
epicure:  In  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty,  but 
was  fcldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  aflions.  His  pride 
was  uniform  ;  he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  flavc. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant  love  for  li- 
berty and  independence  ;  infomuch,  that  he  would,  for 
the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwife  the  moft  prejudi- 
cial ts  his  own  intcreft.  He  was  liberal  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he  was 
rich.  His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  beft  exprefs- 
cd  by  Arbuthnot's  reply  to  Pope,  who  fcrionlly  alked 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a  mulician  ;  "  Conceive  (faid 
he)  ihe  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive." 

Covtmeimration  oj  JH4XDEL;  a  mnllcal  exhibition 
inftituied  fome  years  ago,  and  the  grandcft  of  the  kind 
ever  aitcnipted  in  any  nation.  Ot  the  rife  and  pro- 
gefs  of  the  defign,  together  with  ihe  manner  in  which 
the  firft  celebration  was  cxecuitd,  an  accurate  and  au- 
thentic detail  is  given,  as  might  be  cxpefted,  by  Dr 
Biirney  in  the  4ih  and  laft  volume  of  hii  Hiftory  of 
Millie,  from  which  the  folluwing  account  is  tx- 
tracled. 

"  In  a  conyerfaiion  between  lord  vifcount  Fitzwil- 
liani.  Sir  Waikin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
Efq;  commillioner  of  the  viftualling-oSlce,  the  begin- 
ning of  laft  year,  17S3,  at  the  houfc  of  the  latter  ,  af- 
ter remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  niufical 
performers  of  all  kinds,  b.uh  vocal  and  inftiumental, 
with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greater  than  )n 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
was  no  public  periodical  occafion  forcollccling  and 
confolidaiing  them  into  one  band  ;  by  whch  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  mag- 
nificent a  fca!c  as  no  other  part  of  the  woriJ  (OulJ  equjl. 
The  birih  and  death  of  Ha:idcl  naturally  occurred  to 
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three-fucS  enthuCiaftic  aJmircrs  of  thai  great  maftcr; 
'and  it  was  immediately  rtco!lc«acd,  that  the  next  year 
/1784)  vvcrtild  be  a  proper  tiiiie  f"r  the  imroduftion 
ot  fuch  acuftom,  as  it  formed  a  complete  century  liiicc 
his  birth,  and  aa  cxad  quarter  of  a  century  Jince  his 
deccafe. 

«*  The  plan  was  foon  afier  communicated  to  the 
goTcruors  of  the  Mjlical  Fund,  uho  approved  it,  and 
proiiiiftd  llieir  alfriaiice.  It  was  next  lubmittcd  to 
tl)e  dircrti>rs  of  ihe  toiiccrt  of  /'^'cient  MuHc  ;  who, 
with  an  alacrity  wliich  itocs  honoiir  10  their  zeal  for 
tlic  meuiory  ol  the  great  artilt  Handel,  voluntarily  uu- 
deriouk  liie  trouble  of  iiiana(;in^  and  dircttiug  the 
celebri:y.  At  length,  the  drfi/n  co  uiiig  10  the  know- 
ledge of  the  king,  it  wa^  lu.nourcd  with  his  majelty's 
fasiclion  and  patronage.  Welbninllcr-ablicy,  where 
tlic  bones  of  tiie  g'tdt  mulician  were  dtpoliied,  was 
ihouelit  the  propcrell  place  for  the  pciformaiicc;  End 
applicaiion  having  been  made  to  the  billiop  ot  Ro- 
chclter  for  the  u(e  of  it,  his  iordfliip,  fin  iiug  that  the 
(chemc  svuj  honi-ured  with  ihc  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jelly,  readily  confenicd  ;  only  requcfling,  as  the  per- 
Vorn'.ancc  'vould  inierfere  with  the  auatal  benefit  for 
the  U'eftininder  Infirmjry,  that  pan  of  the  profits 
might  be  app-opriitcJ  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  lofs  it  would  fuAai.:.  To  this  the  pro- 
jeftors  of  the  phn  acceded  ;  and  it  was  aiierwarJs 
fettled,  that  the  proiits  of  the  fiill  day's  performance 
flioiild  be  equally  di  ided  b.  twren  the  Mulical  Fund 
and  the  Wcltn'inilcr  luRrmary  ;  and  thoft  of  the  fub- 
rrqucfit  days  be  folcl/  applied  to  the  life  of  thai  fund 
which  Haidcl  himklf  fo  long  hvlpcd  to  lullain,  and  to 
wbith  he  not  only  bcqucathf  d  a  ihouland  pounds,  but 
which  almoi  every  miilician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributes  his  money,  his  performance, or  both,  to  ftip- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Air  JiniesWyatt, 
the  achitctt,  to  furnilh  plans  for  the  ntcclury  deco- 
rations of  the  abbey  j  drawings  of  which  having  been 
flicwn  10  his  majeity,  were  approved.  The  general 
idea  was  to  produce  the  cftecl  of  a  royal  miKi.al 
chapel,  with  the  orcheflra  terminating  one  end,  and 
the  accommodation  tor  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  Hay  was 
next  fettled;  ind  it  was  at  his  n>ajcllj'»  infligation 
that  the  celebrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in. 
flead  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fuflicient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel's  powers,  or  fu'filling  the 
charitable  purpofcs  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profiis.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele- 
brated this  feltival  on  the  20th,  22d,  and  2;d  of 
April ;  and  the  20. h  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Haudel,  part  of  the  raiific  was,  in  fomc  mcakire, 
lo  felccled  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  iu  con- 
iequence  of  the  fudJcn  dilToliuioa  of  pariiatr.tn:,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  feftival  to  the  26th, 
27ih,  and  29  h  of  May,  v,  I-.;.,!!  ftems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage  :  as  u;auy  pcrfoiisof  tcr.dcr  conftitutions, 
\vh>>  ventured  to  go  to  Wefbninler  abbey  in  warm 
Weather,  could  not  have  h<ui  the  courage  logo  ih:ih-:r 
in  cold.  InipretTed  with  a  reverence  for  the  mi-niory  of 
Handel,  no  fooner  was  the  proic(ft  kutiwn,  but  moft 
of  the  practical  mi;ficianiiu  llie  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
nifeftcd  their  zeal  for  the  ci.terprifc  ;  and  many  of  the 
jDoft  emirent  profefTorf,  waving  all  claiois  10  prece- 
dence in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubor- 
Vol.  Vlll. 
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(linaic  Aaiion  ia  which  iheir  talcnti  could  be  mofl 
ufeful. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  com- 
plete as  polfible,  it  was  detertnined  to  employ  every 
Ipccias  of  inftrumcnt  that  was  capable  of  projucii.jr 
grand  efFcfls  in  a  great  orcheftra  and  fpacious  bu.ld- 
ing.  Among  thcle  the  facbut,  or  double  trumpti, 
was  fought  ;  but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fmcc  k 
had  been  ultd  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  iniiru- 
ment,  nor  a  perti.,-mer  ii)(on  it,  could  eafily  b:  found. 
It  was,  however,  difcovercd,  after  much  ufelefs  en- 
quiry, not  only  here,  but  by  litter,  on  the  continent ; 
tnat  in  his  majelty's  military  band  there  were  fix  mufi- 
cianswholplayed  the  three  levcral  fpicies  of  faclMJt,  te- 
nor, bafc,  and  doable  hafe. 

"  The  double  balloon,  which  was  (o  confplcuoiis  in 
the  orcheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  eficdt,  is  likewifc  a 
tube  of  16  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Siainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  juftly  admired 
muficof  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  perfon  in- 
tended to  perform  on  it  ;  but,  for  wajit  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  fomc  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  that  time  ;  nor  indeed,  ibo* 
it  has  becu  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introdated  in- 
to any  band  in  England  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  ziiil 
perfcvcrance  of  Mr  Alhly,  of  the  Guards. 

"  The  double-bafe  ketttle-drums  were  made  from 
models  of  Mr  Afhbridge,  of  Drury  Lane  orcheftra,  in 
copper,  it  being  impolfible  to  procure  plates  of  onls 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  perniil- 
fieu  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  wtre  bro'ji^hi 
tj  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  arc  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftorcs,  and  were  taken  by  ibc  d.ikc  of 
Mar'borough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709, 
Thcfe  are  hemifpherical,  or  a  circle  divided  ;  but  iliofe 
of  Mr  A(hbridge  arc  more  cylindrical,  bring  much 
lonper,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  than  the  coniiuou 
keitle-driiin  ;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fupennnity 
of  ihcir  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  There  thrue 
fpccles  of  keitle-drums,  which  may  be  called  U/i»r, 
bafc,  and  d',xibl:-baf:,  were  an  ociavc  below  rach  ether. 

"  The  excellmt  organ,  ereded  at  the  well  end  nf 
the  abbey,  for  the  commemoration  perforn\ances  onlv, 
is  the  w  orknianfhip  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Illingron.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Cajiterbiiry  i  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  dellination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  ilic 
capital  on  this  niemorabii  occulion.  The  kej  s  of  com- 
munication with  the  harpficbord,  at  wbith  Mj-  K..;es 
the  conductor  was  feated,  extended  19  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  ihc 
perpendicul  jr  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  ufually 
played.  Similar  keys  were  firfl  contrived  in  this  coun- 
try for  Haudel  himfcif  at  his  oratorios  ;  bnt  10  convey 
them  10  fo  great  a  diftancc  from  the  inftrnmnii,  wiih- 
out  rendering  the  to'ich  impra<rcicably  hef  vy,  required 
unconitnoii  ing-nuity  and  mehcanical  refources. 

"  In  celebrating  the  diipcfition,  difcipline,  and  ef- 
fcils  of  the  moll  numerous  ard  cxcelltiit  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architeft,  who  furnilhtd  the 
elegant  defigns  for  thcorchcllra  andgallericf,  oiuft  not 
be  forgotten;  as,  whei;^lled,  they  confiilutcd  one  of 
the  ^randeft  and  raoH  luagniliceiic  fpcAacles  which 
O  o  iroa- 
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Hindel.     imigiiiaiion  can  delincare.  All  the  preparations  for  re- 

• » '  ccivinj;  their  majelUcs,  and  the  firft  pcrfonages  in  the 

kingdom,  at  the  caft  end  ;  upwards  of  joo  muficians  at 
the  weft  i  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  3000  and  4000  pcrfons,  in  the  area  and  galle- 
ries ;  fo  wonderfully  corrclpdiitlcd  with  the  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftrudurc, 
that  there  was  nothing  vilible  either  for  ufe  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  iiarmo.iize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  fiid  to  have  been  in  perfeft  tunc  with  it. 
But,  bclidc'S  the  wonderful  manntr  in  which  this  con- 
flrin?lion  exhibited  the  band  10  the  fpcflators,  the  or- 
cheflra  was  I'o  juiiicioiidy  contrived,  that  almoft  every 
ptrformcr,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  in  full 
view  of  the  conduflor  and  leader;  which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafurc,  for  the  uu-common  cafe  with  which  the 
pcrfornicrs  confefs  tlicy  executed  their  parts. 

"  At  the  ead  end  of  the  aillc,  juft  before  the  back 
of  the  ciioir-organ,  fonie  of  tlic  pipes  of  which  were 
vilible  below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  Go- 
thic ftyle,  concfponding  sviih  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
centre  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnilhcd  with  crim- 
fou  f.utin,  friiijjed  with  gyU,  for  the  reception  of  their 
iiiajcllies  and  the  royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
u  hich  was  a  box  for  the  bifhops,  and,  on  the  lift,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wcftminfter;  immediately 
below  thtfc  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
ri^lit  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  dircftors,  and 
the  other  for  ihofe  of  the  p  ebendariesof  Weltminfter. 
luimediaicly  below  the  king's  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  direClors  iherafelves,  who  were  all  diftinguiflied 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ifruckon  the  occafum,  appending  from  white  ribbons. 
Thefe  their  majefties  likcwile  condefccnded  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majellies'  fuitc, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bcdchamlier,  pages, 
&c. — The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  extremi- 
ty, afcending  regularly  Irom  the  height  of  fcven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafc  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
fide  aide. — The  intermediate  fpace  below  was  tilled  up 
with  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  fubftri- 
bers.  The  fide  allies  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranjiing  wiih  the  orclif  ftra,  and  afcending  (o  as  to  con- 
tain 12  rows  on  each  fide  :  the  fronts  of  which  projeded 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  feftoonsof 
crimlbn  morinc. — At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed 
the  occalinnal  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprelcnted 
in  the  painted  glafs  on  the  weft  window.  On  each  fide 
of  the  organ,  clofe  to  the  windiw,  were  placed  the 
keiile-drums  defcribcd  above.  Thi  choral  bands  were 
piincipalty  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bats,  on  (leps  fccm- 
ingly  afcending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  fide 
allies,  as  their  termination  was  invifibic  to  the  audience. 
The  principal  lingers  were  range.!  in  the  front  of  the 
crchcftra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs 
of  St  Paul,  (be  abbey,  Windlor,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

"  Few  circumftances  will  perhaps  more  aftonilh  ve- 
teran muficians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearfal  for  •  ich  day's  performance  : 
an  indifputable  proof  of  the  high  ftatc  of  culiivaiion 
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to  which  pradical  mufie  is  at  prefent  arrived  iti  Bri-  Handti 
tain  ;  for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found  "  x  *j 
leady  made,  a  dozen  rchearfals  would  not  have  been  ■••i 

fiifficient  10  make  them-fb.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  exa- 
mining  the  lift  of  performers,  and  inqnirin-g  into  their 
fevcral  merits,  fuggcllcd  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
di'ilitiig  rehearfal,  ai  Tottciiham-llreei  Concert  Room, 
a  wceh  before  the  performance  ;  in  order  to  hear  fuch 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  him<elf,  or  of  wh.ifcabiiiiies  iiis  alfill- 
ant  was  un:ible  10  fpeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re- 
hearfal, though  it  conliftei)  of  120  ptrfoniicrs,  not 
more  ftian  two  of  that  number  were  dclijed  to  attend 
no  more. 

"  Ai  the  general  rehearfal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  ihan  500  pcrfons  f»iiiid  means  10  obtain 
adinitliun,  in  Ipitc  of  every  endeavour  to  Ihui  out  all 
but  the  perfbrniers;  foi  feai  of  initrrupiioiis  and  per- 
haps of  tailure  in  the  firft  attempts  at  iiicorporaiiug  and 
confolidating  fuch  a  numerous  band:  confilling  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  whicli 
the  capital  could  furiifli,  but  of  all  ihe  irregulars,  lliat 
is,  dilletaiiti,  and  p'ovmcial  niuliciaiis  of  chardCler, 
who  could  be  multeied,  many  ^^f  whom  had  never 
heard  or  fetn  each  other  before.  This  intrulioii, 
which  was  viry  much  10  the  dill'uiisfaction  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  coikluClor,  luggclled  the  it^ea  of  turning 
the  eagernels  of  the  public  to  fouie  prohiable  account 
for  the  charity,  by  h'xmg  the  price  ol  admillion  to  half 
a  guinea  for  each  perlon. 

"  But,  bcfidrs  the  profits  derived  from  fubfequent 
rehearfals,  the  confcqiicnces  of  the  firft  were  not  with- 
out their  ufe:  for  the  pleafure  and  aftoniflimcnt  of  the 
auilience,  at  the  fmall  niiftakes,  and  great  effcfts  of 
(his  'iwfi.  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  loon  coBimunicaud  to  the  lovers  of 
nnilic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  incrcafe  of 
fubfcribcrs  and  folicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  direelors  were  early  in  fubfcribiiig,  per- 
haps from  pcrfonal  refpedl,  as  much  as  cxpeflaiion  of 
a  higher  mulical  repaft  than  ufual ;  yet  liic  public  in 
general  did  not  manifeft  great  eagtrnefs  in  fccuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearfal,  Friday  May  21.  which 
Was  reported  to  have  aftonifhed  even  the  performers 
ibcmfelvcs  by  its  corrednefs  and  eficfls.  But  fo  in- 
tertftiiig  did  the  undertaking  become  by  liiis  favour- 
able  rumour,  that  Irom  the  great  demand  of  tickets 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  clofe  the  fubfcription. 

"  Many  families,  as  v\  ell  as  individuals,  were  at* 
trafted  to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity;  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  fidl,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majtfty.  Many  of  the  per- 
formers came  unfoliciied,  Jrom  the  remoicft  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom  at  their  own  expence :  fome  of  ihem, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimburfed,  and  had  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  conlideration  of  the  time  they  were  kcpi 
from  their  families  by  the  two  uncxpc£lcd  additional 
performances. 

"  Foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  muft  be 
much  aftunillied  at  io  numerous  a  band  moving  in  fuch 
exact  mtalure,  viithour  the  afliflancc  of  a  Coryphseus 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  iioify 
baton,  or  truncheon.  Roulfcau  fays,  that  '  the  more 
lime  is  beaten,  the  lefs  it  is  kept ;  and  it  is  certain, 
tliat  when  the  jiieafurc  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu- 
sical 
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II  diencc  and  confufion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes  more 
»*i:'°g-  violent,  and  his  ftrokcs  and  gefticul  aioas  more  ridicu- 
'~^         loas  in  proportion  lo  [heir  difordcr. 

"  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  fiift  iu- 
ilance  of  a  band  of  (uch  magnitude  being  aflcmbled  to- 
gether, but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  fimllar  (ituation,  without  the  afliftance  of  a  manu- 
duftor  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performances  in 
Wellminftcr  abbey  may  be  fafcly  pronounced  no  Icfs 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  inflro- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  prccilioii. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  tlitorche- 
ftra,  were  in  motion,  the  effect  refcmblcd  clock-work 
in  every  thin;;  but  want  of  feeling  and  cxprcdion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraction  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  u)  their  mafs  and  dcnlity,  fo  it  fcems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel- 
led adhclioii  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  oiher 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfationsin  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronus,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo- 
dy of  muficians  unicr  that  of  the  conduftor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  fcemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  inftrumcnt  ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfations  in  judges  and  lovers 
sf  the  an,  but  were  felt  by  tliofe  who  never  received 
pleifurc  from  mufic  before.  Thefc  cffefts,  which  will 
belong  remembered  by  the  prefent  public,  perhaps  to 
the  difadvantage  of  all  other  choral  pcrfermances,  run 
the  rifk  of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofc  who  heard 
them,  and  the  prefent  dcfcripiion  of  being  pronounced 
fabulous  if  it  fliould  furvivethc  prtlcntgciieration." 

HANG-TCHEouKou,  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang  in  Cliina.  See  Tche-kiang. — 
It  is,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  the  paradilc  of  the 
earth  ;  and  may  be  confidercd  as  one  of  the  richefl, 
keft  fituated,  ami  largeft  cities  of  the  empire.  It  is  four 
leagues  incircumference,  cxclulive  of  its  fuburbs ;  and 
the  number  its  inhabitants  amounts  tn  more  than  a 
million.  It  is  compu'cd,  that  there  arc  a  thoufaiid 
workmen  within  its  walls  employed  in  manufafturing 
f)lk  :  what  renders  this  city  delightful,  is  a  finall  lake, 
called  S/-/)o«,  which  waflies  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on 
the  wcHern  lidc  ;  its  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its 
bafiks  are  al mod  every  where  covered  with  flowers. 
Halls  and  open  galleries,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  pa- 
ved wi  h  large  flag  ftones,  have  been  creftcd  here  on 
piles,  for  the  convenience  of  thofc  who  are  fond  of 
walking  ;  caufeways,  cafed  with  cut  flone,  traverfc  the 
lake  in  different  diredions  ;  and  the  openings  which 
are  left  in  them  at  intervjls,  for  the  paflTage  of  boats, 
are  covered  by  handfome  bridges.  In  the  middle  of 
ihe  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  company  generally 
refort  after  having  amufed  theml'clvcs  with  rowing, 
and  in  which  a  temple  and  feveral  pleafure-houfcs  have 
been  built  for  their  reception. The  emperor  has  a  f\nall 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  city  has  agarrifon 
of  3000  Chinefe,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  general  of  ihel'ame 
■ation.  It  has  under  its  jurifdidion  feven  cities  of  the 
f«condaiid  third  clafs. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given    te   the  me- 
•hod  of  iniJiiVing  death     oti  criminals  by  fofpending 
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i4to„,  4^  tka^^lr — Phvficians  are  not  agreed  as  to  Hanp'ng? 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  Drui.^K.  on  Uy  haocing.  ( 
Ue  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  whom  he  afterwards  "■'""'i"' 
&l)ened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the  " 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
Was  taken  from  the  Jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mdter  were  of  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  the  lungs 
Were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  cfTiifion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepftr,  Littraeus,  Alberti,  15ru- 
hierius,and  Boerhaave,  alTirm  ilvat  hanged  animals  die 
apoplcftic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawa 
from  the  lived  colour  of  the  face  ;  from  the  turgefcency 
of  the  velFcIs  of  the  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes;  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofc  svlio 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before 
their  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Hallcr, 
and  Lancifi,  from  oLfcrving  that  death  is  occafioncd 
by  any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  afcribed 
it  to  the  lloppage  of  rcfpiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thefe  caufcs  ill-founded,  have  afcribed   it  to  a  luxation 

of  the  vertebras   of  the  neck Dc  Haen  adduces  the 

authority  of  many  eminent  authors  to  prove  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  recovering  hanged  perfons  ;  and  obfcrvcs,  in 
general,  that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  re- 
medies are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as  for  the  reco- 
very of  drowned  people.     See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againlt  the  walls  or  wainfcotting  of  a  room. 
Paper-HASCiscs.     See  P  aplr-  Hangings . 
Wove  Hancisgs     See  Tapestry. 
HANGCLIKF,    a  remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
call  coaft  of  the  /argeft  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  It  is 
frequently  thefirll  land  feen  by  fhips  in  nurihern  voy- 
ages. Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Lonj;.  Qo  j6'  30'.  N.  Lat.  600  9'. 

HA.NNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,-  of 
whole  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.     After  having  had   the  mif- 
foriune  to  lofe  a  fta-tight  with  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice    of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Aiitiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  10  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     On 
his  arrival  in  this  illand,  he  took  fanduary  among  the 
Gortynii  ;  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice   of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fccure  his  riches  by   the  following 
ftratagem.  He  filled  feveral  vefTels  with  melted  lead, 
juft  covering  tbem  over  with  gold  and  lilver.     Thelc 
be  dcpolited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  prefcncr 
of  the  Gonynii,  with  whom,  he  fjid,  he  iruflcd   all 
his   treafure  :   Juflin  tells  us,    that   he  left  this  with 
them   as  a  fccuriiy  for  his  good  behavionr,    and  lived 
for  fome  time  very   quietly  in  thrfe  parts.     He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow   flames 
of  brafs;  which,  according;  10  fome,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expofed  in 
a  public  place   as  things   of  little  value.     At  lafl  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prnfias  kingof  Biibyi;ia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  fevernl  ofthe  ncighbouiing 
Aatcs  with  that  prince  into  a  confederacy  ai;ainrt    Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pcrg.inius,  a  protcflVJ  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans •  and  during  the  cnfuing  war  gave  Eumciiesleve- 
O  o  2  veral 
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Himibsl.  vsral  liefeats,  morcihroiiijh  ih'- fn'-'-  *''';'•  "'"'  i^"' 

« ■  :iiiw  .l>«'.  ii.o    viiour  ot  liis  troops.     Tlic  Romans 

haviiu'-  receive  I  i:iiclligcncc  of  the  iinporiant  Services 
pcrf.inncd  b/  Hinnibil,  imincJi.Kely  dil'iuicliccl  T. 
tj;iiiuiiis  Klitninius  as  an  amballailor  10  Pn  lias,  in 
iir.kr  to  procure  his  dtftriKflion.  At  iujfirft  aadicnce, 
he  coniplaincH  of  the  protection  given  10  that  famous 
general,  rcprcfeuiiuf;  liim  "  as  the  mufl  invcicrateand 
implacable  enemy  ihc  Romans  ever  had  j  as  one  who 
lud  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Anlioc^u^,  by 
drawing  ilicm  i;uo  a  diftnirtivc  war  with  Rome." — 
Priifi.is,  in  orrfer  to  ing>a!iate  himfelf  witii  the  Romans, 
iinmediaicly  lent  a  party  of  folditrs  to  furround  Han- 
nibal's hoiifc,  that  he  might  find  it  impoJible  to  make 
his  ffcjpc.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  diico- 
vcrcd  that  no  confidence  W3c  to  be  rcpot'cd  in  Pruliis, 
had  contrived  fevrn  fccrct  palFages  from  his  lioule,  in 
order  to  evade  ihe  machination  of  his  enciiies,  even 
if  they  Ihoiild  carry  their  point  at  the  Biihynian  court. 
But  guards  being  ported  at  thefe,  lie  could  not  riy, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  aitcmptrd  it.  Per- 
ffiving,  therefore,  no  polfibility  of  clcaping,  he  had 
recourfe  to  poifor,  wlvith  be  hjd  ioiig  lekrvrd  for  fnch 
a  melancholy  occilion.  Then  talcing  it  in  iiis  hanil, 
"  Let  us  (laid  he)  deliver  lii;  Ro  nana  from  the  dif- 
quictude  with  wisich  they  have  long  been  tortured, 
lince  they  have  not  patience  to  wiit  for  an  old  man's 
death.  Flainiiiius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  viiflory  gained  over  a  betrayed  ard  dei'cuce- 
lels  perfon.  This  lingle  day  will  be  a  lalting  telfinio- 
ny  of  the  dcgen'.rary  of  ihc  Romans.  Their  a.icef- 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  defign  to  p.>il'i)n 
him,  iliat  he  might  :uiarJ  agaiiiit  the  impendin-^  dan- 
ger, even  wh(.n  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar- 
my in  Italy  ;  bit  •hcv  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  cou- 
fular  dignity  to  txcitc  Prufias  impioully  to  rnurdtr 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  hi^  d oniini  ms,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hofpitality."  Then  having  dc- 
noiiaccd  dreadful  imprecations  againft  Prufias,  he 
drunk  the  poifm,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  yens. 
Cornelius  Ncpos  a-quaints  ns,  that  he  pHt  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a  lubtilc  poilbn  wliich  he  carried  about  wi'h 
him  in  a  rin;.  Plmarch  relates,  ihat,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  onlereda  'ervant  tn  ftiangle  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck  ;  and  oihcrs  fay,  that, 
in  imitation  of  MiJas  and  Themiilocies,  he  drank 
bull's  blood. 

With  refpc(!t  to  ihe  charaaer  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  att"tiis  whjt  Demof- 
tliencs  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  iu  mathematics  ; 
samcly,  abfohuely  perfect,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difcorcra  fault,  and  towhfch  ni>  man  coi  Id  add 
»  perfection.  Rollin  haih  contralleJ  his  eharader 
with  'hat  of  Scipio  Afric.nis.  He  cniinerates  the 
qualities  which  m. ike  a  complete  general  ;  and  having 
then  given  a  fummiry  of  what  hidoriins  have  related 
concerrdug  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  10  Hannibal.  "  There  art,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hindcrhim  from  deciding; 
one  drawn  from  ilic  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanqnillied  ;  the  other  from  ihe  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  thofc  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  ilie  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Ronia»  generals,  as  to  his   bravery  and  Ikiil  i 


^Vl>•n  •  P«Uu>  aitj  »  8«.;fi<.  w«.»  Itut  a^^sitlU  him,  ir«nnUi| 
the  firll  ftopptd  his  progrcis,  th^  oilier  coiu);;cred  Hanno. 
him." 

Thefe  reafons  Iiivc  been  anfwcrcJ  by  Mr  Huoke, 
who  hath  taken  loinc  pains  10  vi-dica:c  Hannibal's 
charadcr,  by  fully  and  fairly  conipiring  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africauus,  and  other  Houmi  romniint'ers. 
"  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  wl;y  tlit  ic  dilBcuUics  liioiiid. 
checkout  autlioti  inclination  loiicclire  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabius  was  not  brateii  bv 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  woi  der,  wh^n  we  remeni- 
ber  how  Iteadily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  rclMuiion 
never  t»  light  with  him.  But  trom  t'abius's  laking 
this  method  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene- 
my, may  we  not  conclude  thai  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  ovcrnutcli  for  him  ?  And  why 
does  our  autlior  forget  Publius  Scipio.  (Africanus's 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  llaiiiiibal 
vanquilhcdut  the  Tichin  ?  Livy  relates  foiue  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  ihc  celebrated  Maicdlus  ;  but  nei- 
ther JMarcellus  nor  any  other  gcntral  ever  vaiii]uifiied 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zaina,  if  we  may  be- 
lievu  Polybius  (lib.  xv.c.  !&.).  Tcimiins  Vairo,  in- 
deed, is  reprtlenied  as  a  hc.-.diliong.rrlh  man  ;  but  the 
battle  of  CaunsE  was  not  U.ll  by  l;is  imprudence.  Ti;c 
order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  cou- 
deinncd  ;  and  Chevalier  Kolard  thinks  it  excellent. 
And  as  to  the  conduit  of  the  battle, /Eniiliiis,  Paulus,  a 
renowned  capt'iin,and  a  difcipleof  Fabius,  had  a  i  rcater 
flure  in  it  than  his collcdguc.  Tlie  iinpruience  wiih 
which  Varro  is  laxed,  w  IS  his  venturing,  cotitraty  to 
hii  colleagues  advice,  wi:b  above  qo, 000  nuu  (o  cn- 
coanttr  in  ±  plain  tit  1 J  an  enemy  w  ho  had  only  50,000, 
bf.t  was  fuperior  in  l:orlc.  And  Joes  not  the  very  advice 
of^-Einilius,  andt.'ie  ciiarge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a  conlttlion  of  H-innibal's  fuperio- 
ly  in  niilitaiy  Ikill  over  /Kinilius  ss  well  as  Varro  ? 
It  ought  likewife  to  be  tttifcrvcd,  that  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry,had  gnned  liie  victory  over  the  Ruxaii  infan- 
try, Seforetlie  latter  furf'cred  any  tiling  Irom  the  Cir- 
th.ginian  cav.ilry.  It  was  ctheiwifc  when  Scipio 
gained  the  vi>5t.'ry  at  Zaraa.  His  infantry  would  pro- 
bably  h:iVebtcii  vauquill.ed  but  (or  bis  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal, with  only  histhird  lincoflooi  (hisltalianarniv), 
maitataincd  a  long  fight  againft  Scipio's  three  lines  of 
foot  ;  and  fecnis  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  MafiniiTa  and  Laslius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  alfillancc.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal'i 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  nuuibtr  to  all  Scipio's  in- 
fantry ;  but  this  is  contradii!^ed  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  ofPolybiiis,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  A^iniliit'us,  is,  1  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  m.ittcrs  where  the  gory  of  the 
S'-ipios  is  partic'ilar'y  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
ilattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftaiices,  but  too  vi- 
fible. 

Our  iiithor  then  proceeds  to  (Iio'a'.  that  Hannibal 
was  Tiot  guilty  of  any  of  ihe  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general;  and  having  cuntralled  the  moral  clia- 
rafters  of  ihe  two  generals  wiili  each  oiiKr,  makes  it 
evident,  tiiat  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  Hannib.1l 
had  greatlf  the  advantage  ol  Ms  rival.  Sec  Hooks't 
Roman  hijiory ,  vol.  i-.-.  p.    151-  ifjei]. 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Cai  ilia;4inians,  was  com- 
manded to  fail  rour.d  Africa.     He  entered  the  ocean 

through 
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r.  tliroiigli  the  Siraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  difcnverf  d  Icvcral     dom,  the  people  being  reprclcnicd  iir  the  aiTemblics  of  Haaorer 

-^  c)uii'.ric5.  He  svoiilii  hive  continued  his  tiavigntion,  had     the  llaics.     No  government  can  be  more  oiil.l  i  and  an  ' — - 

it  not  been  lor  want  of  provifions.  He  wrote  an  account  air  of  content  is  Iprcad  over  ail  the  inbabiiauts.  The 
of  l:ii  vjyage,  which  was  ofun  quoted,  bin  not  much  Coafcil  iimiiic,  me  High  Court  of  juiticc,  and  (iie 
credited.     Sioifmund  Gelciiius  piihlilhcd    it  in  Greek     Kcgency,    arc  tlic  principal  courts    of   judice  ;    b«- 

..  i.-.„i  ...,-,       u.  1 1   „         i.„  .      fides  which,  every  province  lias  its  muiicipal  adniini- 

ftration  with  the  infirinr  divilions  into  bailiwicks,  &c. 
The  police  isexcclleiu,  and  judice  fairly  admiiiillered. 
The  elector  enjoys  the  right  de  nun  app:llai:d<,  in  all 
crimisal  afiairs,  but  in  civil  procedes  oiily  as  far  as 
2000  florins. 

Luibcranifm  is  ihc  cHablifhed  religion ;  but  all  other* 


at  Balil,  by  Kiobcniiis,  in  r  J33.  He  lived,  according 
to  P'iny,  wheii  the  ati'airs  ot  the  Carthagiinaus  were 
in  the  nu)it  flounlhin^  condition  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
indetemiinaie  exprcllion. 

HANOVliR,  an  electoral  ftatc  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Biiiain  is  eledor. — Though 
the  hoiife  of  H.uiovcr  is  the  lad  th,tt  has  been  raifcd 

to  the  cledoral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with  enjoy  a  pcrfett  toleration,  and  arc  publicly  exercifed. 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblcnefs  of  its  Difference  in  religious  feniiments  here  gives  no  in- 
faoiily.   It  is  likewilc  very  confiderablc  for  the  extent      ttrruption  to  that  harmony  which  ftiould  fubfift  amcny 


of  its  territories,  wliicii  at  prcfent  are  the  duchy  of 
Calciiberg,  in  which  arc  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calen- 
bcrg,  Hamelen,  Ncuftadt,  Go;tiiigen,  &c.  tha  duchy 
of  Cjrubcnhagen,  the  county  of  Diepholt,  the  county 
of  Iln^'a,  in  tlic  bilhopric  of  Heldtilirim  ;  the  baili- 
ages  of  Coldingrn,  Lnilicr,  Hadenbiirg,  and  Wcller- 
(hoven,  with  the  tight  of  protcdlion  of  ilie  ciiy  of 
Hildelhiiin  ;  and  the  coiii.ty  of  Danni berg,  ceded  by 
the  dukes  of  Wolfcnbaitlc  to  the  duke*  01  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  preiciifions  on  the  city  of 
BruMfwic.  The  cJcclor  polfclfcs  likewife  the  county 
of  Delinenhorli,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcr- 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715  :  the  right 
of  policlliiig  alicrnatcly  the  bilhopric  ot  Oznabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  tlcdoral  braiich  ;  but  it  it  lliould 
h?ppcn  to  tail,  tlic  dukes  of  WoUenbiitt'c  arc  to  enjoy 
the  fsme  right.  This  electorate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
conlidcrable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  Wc- 
fcr. 


fellow  citizens.  There  arc  750  Lutheran  parinicsl 
14  Reformed  comr.uuities,  a  Romilh  cullege,  a  con- 
vent,  and  fonic  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  throughout 
thefe  dominions ,  The  nniverfry  of  Gottingcii  is  de- 
fcrvedly  celebrated  ;  and  contains  aliout  8co  ftnjcr.is 
ofdiH'crent  nations,  and  60  prt  fcirors.  There  arebe- 
fides  ftveral  colleges,  and  a  numbci  of  well  enablilheit 
fchools,  throiighoiii  thcelefloratc.  In  general,  edu- 
cation is  much  attended  to. 

Alihough  there  arc  various  ir«as  of  hcatk  and 
marlhy  ground,  the  loil  in  gcntiai  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  Max,  tobacco,  madder,  anj  (onie 
wine.  There  are  fevcral  large  fall-works.  A  good 
deal  of  cattle  arc  reared,  and  a  grew  number  ol  excel- 
lent liorfcs.  Mofl  metals  and  minerals  are  found  bere. 
The  forciis  furniQi  fuflicient  timber,  and  large  quanij- 
ties  of  pitch  and  tar — The  natural  productions  of  the 
electoral*  furnilh  smpic  roaieiials  for  commerce,  (b  as 


In  co'.ifideration  of  the  great  ferviccs  performed  by      to  prevent  the  balance  being  againft  them,    although 
Erneft  Anguftus,  duke  of  Brunfwic-Haiiover,  in  the      their  nianiifadurrs  arc  not   fuflicient  for  confumpiioD 


wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV 
that  emperorcouftrreJ  the  Oigni.y  of  an  elector  of  the 
holy  Roraiii  empire  upon  hiin  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
wh'ch  he  received  the  inveftitiirc  on  the  ip'h  of  De- 
cember 1692.  Tills  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppoliiion  both  in  the  elcftoral  college  and  tfcc 
college  of  princes  :  a«  laft,  by  a  cunclufim  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was 
unaniiiiou'ly  determined,  that  the  electoral  dignity 
fliould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover,  and  his 
heirs  male  ;  but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec- 
toral diguitv  fubliltcd,  the  I'alatine  elccforaic  Ihould 
■happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  i>f  a  Protellaiit  prince, 
the  tirfl  Catlwlic  clcdor  Ihould  have  a  t'upcrnunierary 
Vote. 

The  princes  of  this  honfe  have  th.-ir  feat  in  the  col- 
lege of  prirccs,  imtnediately  after  tiiofe  of  the  elec- 
toral houfes ;  each  branch  having  a  voie.  The  elec- 
tor, betides  his  feat  in  the  deifboral  college,  was  iuveft- 
cd  with  the  office  of  arch  llandard  bearer  of  the  em- 


Cattle,  horlcs,  fait,  wrought  iron,  and  iucl,  arc  priu- 
cipal  articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  grcatcjl 
coiimcrcial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  cltcforof  Hanover  is  iitfcendcd  (i-om  the  anci- 
ent family  cf  the  Gutlphs,  dukes  and  eleciors  of  Ba- 
varia ;  o:^e  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  11  ^o,  mar- 
ried Maude,  eldefl  daughter  of  king  Henry  (Plar.ia- 
gcnet)  II.  of  England.  Their  fon  \V  lUiam  luccecd- 
ed  to  Brunfwick-Lunenhurg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was 
created  eUiiic  thereof.  Tile  eioii  ini(,ns  delcendtJ  in  a 
dirtd  line  to  Erred,  who  divide. 1  ihem  upon  his  death 
in  1J46  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brut.f.vic  Lunen- 
burg Woiffnluttle,  and  BiuBl'wick  Lunenburg  Zell. 
The  poirelli)r  of  iLc  laiter,  Erned  Augillus,  was  in 
1692  railed  to  the  oignity  of  an  elei-ic-;  before  which 
he  was  head  of  the  college  of  German  prinees.  Erncit 
married  Sophia,  d.iughtcr  of  FieJeric  Ekttor  Palatine 
and    king    of   Bohemia,    by    Elizabeth    dai"»htcr  of 


James  I.  king  ot  England.  Sophia  bcjjig  the  next 
Protcdaiu  heir  to  the  houfe  si  Stuart,  the  parliament 
pire  ;  but  this  being  ditputed  with  him  by  tiie  duke  of  fixed  the  crown  of  (ireat  Briiain  upon  her  on  queen 
Wirtcnihers;,  theclcc^tor  Palatine  having nhiaitied  the  Anne's  demil'e  ;  and  George-Louis  her  elded  ion  be- 
oITice  of  arch-dev.'ard,  yielded  that  of  arch-;ieafurer  came  king  of  Great  Britain  in  confcquencc  thereof: 
to  the  elfftor  of  Hanover,  who  was  coutiimcd  111  this  fmcc  which  the  electors  of  Hanov»r  have  filled  the 
dignity  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  January     Britidi  throne. 

1710.  Hanover  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 

The  fovcreign  power  is  ndminidered  by  the  lords  of     above  e'.eaorate  ;  and  is  agreeably  lituated  in  a  fani?y 

the  regency  appointed  by  the  cledor.  Throughout  all     plain  on  the  river  Lcyne.     In  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N. 

the  ptoviticcs  they  polTcls  a  confiderable  Uiarc  of  free-     Lat.  22.  5,     It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 

well 
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K«nfc,    well  fortified.    It  has  fjffere.l  grc.itly  by  the  French, 

'  who  ^m  imffeirioii  of  it  in  i7J7i  Ijut  wcic  ft-on  after 

driven  out.  It  ii  noted  for  2  particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  iu  tbcfe  parts.  This  city  was  the 
refiJcnce  of  the  clcdor  before  he  afcendcd  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  (licw 
•utwardlyj  but  within  it  is  richly  furnilhed.  The  re- 
gency oi  the  country  is  adininiftercd  in  chc  fame  man- 
ner as  if  the  fovereign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  natne  for  a  focicty 
or  company  of  merchants,  particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &c.  hence  aiM  Nan/i-to'w/ij.  .See 
HA!iii.-Towiis, — The  word  han/c  is  obl'olcte  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic  ;  and  fignifics  "  alliance,  confede- 
racy, airociation,"&c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  am-Jee,  that  is  "  on  the  fea  ;"  by  rca- 
fon  thefirft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituatcd  on  the  fea- 
coafl  :  whence  the  focicty  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl 
ealled  am  zee  fltnen,  that  is,  "  cities  in  the  fea  j"  and 
afterwards  by  abbreviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse-Totu/is..  The  hanfcatic  focicty  was  a  leag'iic 
between  fevcral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  proteftion  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Ainfterdam  were  the  two  firfl  who  formed  it  ;  wliofc 
trade  received  fuch  advantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  fliips,  that  more 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league:  even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  iliem,  and  were  often 
glad  of  their  afTiflance  and  proteftion;  by  which  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  by  both  fea  aiid  land;  that  they 
r-iifed  arjnics  as  well  as  navies  enjoyed  countries  in 
fovercignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been  an  united 
ftate  or  commonwcaltli. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  tliey 
had  no  great  intcrcfl  in  trade,  or  in'crcourfe  with  ilic 
ocean  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties :  fo  that  in  1020  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ;  parti- 
cularly Bremen,  Amftcrdam,  Antwerp,  RotierJain, 
Don,  Bruises,  Oflcnd,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochellc,  Bourdeaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carihagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn, Naples,  MefTma,  London,  Lubcc, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wilniar,  Konigfberg, 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  Maricnburg. 

The  alliance  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  their  (hips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  afTifl  them 
againft  their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  1558,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nilh  fleet  in  the  Sound  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Waldemar  III.  then  king  nf  Denmark 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  all  Schoncn  for 
16  years;  by  which  they  commanded  the  pafTige  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. —  In  T428  ihey  made 
war  Oil  Erick  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carry- 
ing on  board  12,000  men.  Thefe  fo  ravaged  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them. 

Many  privileges  were  beflowed  upon  the  hanfe 
towns  by  Louis  XI.  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  \.  kings  of  France  ;  as  well  as  by  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from 
them  ;  and  by  kingHcnry  III.  who  alfo  incorporated 


them   in    a  trading  body,   in    acknowledgment    f«r 
idoney  which  the/  auvauceJ  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  ' 
good  I'crviccs    ihty  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  in 
1206. 

Thcfc  towns  excrcifed  a  jurifdi£lion  among  ihem- 
lilvrs  ;  foi  which  pu.polc  itey  were  divided  into  four 
colleges  or  proviiicts,  diaingiiilhcd  by  the  names  of 
their  lour  priutipilities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wic,  aud  D.;niZK,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  Hock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  allcmbly  as  often  as  nc- 
ceflary. — They  kept  magazines  o:  warehoufcs  for  the 
falcof  their  merchandifes  in  Londo:i,Brugcs,Antwerp, 
Berpen  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogo/od 
in  Nlufcovy,  which  Were  exported  to  inoll  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Eiiglilh,  Dutch,  and  Flemiih  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazints  was  at  London, 
where  a  focicty  of  German  merchants  was  formed  call- 
ed the  Jleelyai  d  company.  To  tliis  company  great 
privifeges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reit'n  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englilli  merchants  that  this 
coinpany  had  fo  engrolfcd  the  cloth  trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exponed  jo,ooo  pieces, 
while  all  the  Englilli  logciherhad  (hipped  otf  but  1100. 
(>icen  Mary,  who  afcendcd  the  throne  the  year  fol- 
lowing, having  refolved  to  marry  Philip  the  empe- 
ror's Ion,  fufpendcd  the  execution  of  the  aft  for  three 
years  :  but  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafbn  of  fome 
new  (laiute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  king  Edward, 
the  privileges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regard- 
ed, and  ail  efforts  of  the  haiife-towns  to  recover  this 
lo.'s  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica- 
tion was  while  quccu  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet 
60  (hips  in  the  Tagus,  loadcn  wiih  corn,  belonging  to 
the  haiifc-towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband 
goodswhich  they  were  forbid  to  c.nrry  by  their  origi- 
nal patent.  Tlie  hinfc  towns  having  complained  of 
this  to  the  diet  of  the  e  1111  ire,  the  queen  fent  an  am- 
b.i(rador  there  to  declare  her  reifoiis.  The  king  of 
Poland  likewife  intereftcdhinifclf  in  the  affair,  becaufe 
the  city  of  Danizic  was  uilder  his  proitiition.  At  lafl 
though  the  queen  (Irovc  Ijani  toprclervc  ihc  commerce 
of  the  Englifli  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 
Englifh  company  of  men  hant-advciaurers,  who  had 
eonfideiJile  faftories  at  Sade,  Embden,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  ind  Elbing,  from  ail  trade  in  the  empire. 
In  Ihori,  r  e  hanfe-towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
were  not  only  fo  ilourilhing,  but  in  1>>  formidable  a 
flate,  from  t'le  14th  to  the  16th  centnries,  that  they 
gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
threatened  a  (Irong  confederac3  againft  them  ;  and,  as 
the  tirll  (lep  towards  it,  commanded  all  the  cities 
within  their  dominion  or  jurifdift;iou  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  there- 
in. This  immediately  feparated  all  the  cities  of  Eng. 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  from  them.  The  hanfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  put  therafelves  under  tlie 
protCL'tion  of  the  empire  :  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them  ;  fo  ilicy  with- 
drew from  fevcral  more,  and  made  a  decree  among 
themfelves,  that  none  (hoifid  beavlmitied  into  their  fo- 
cicty but  f^uh  as  Hood  within  the  limits  of  the  Gern'an 
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tawaf.  emplrr,  or  were  dcpinJciu  thereon:  except  Danuic 
—^  which  CDiiiinucd  a  member,  cliorgh  m  nowilc  dcpead- 
cut  on  the  empire, onl)  it  tud  been  Cummoncd  forme-ly 
to  tiie  imprri.l  Jici.  By  tliit  means  [hey  inainiained 
tlicir  conicc'tracy  for  the  protCi.'lion  of  tlicir  iraoc,  as 
it  was  bc^iin.uithoiu  being  any  nvirc  envied  by  ihcir 
neighbours.  Hereby  likcwifc  tbd'c  were  reduced  to 
Lubtc,  Bremtii,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic  ;  in  ihe  Hrft 
of  which  thry  l^cjit  their  n.-giftcr,  and  held  aflcmWies 
once  in  three  years  at  leall.  But  this  hanfeor  union 
has  fur  (oinc  time  bi.en  dillblvrj  ;  and  now  everyone 
«f  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  feparately  for  ilfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  flipiilaiioii  in  fiich  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
as  arc  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potemaies. 

HANVVAY  (Jonas),  eminent  for  his  benevolent 
dcl?4iis  and  iilefal  writings,  was  born  at  I'orf'.noiith, 
in  Hainplliirc  on  the  i2tU  of  Augiift  1712.  His  fa- 
tlier  Mr  Tliouias  Hinway,  was  an  officer  in  the  na- 
val fervice,  and  for  fomc  years  ftorc-keeper  to  the 
dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  deprived  of  liis  life 
by  an  accident ;  and  left  his  widow  with  four  children, 
Jonas,  William,  Thoinas,  anJ  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very 
render  aoe.  i\Irs  Hanway,  coining  to  London  after 
the  death  of  htr  huibuid,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where 
he  learned  wiiiing  an  j  accounts,  and  nude  fomc  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin.  A;  the  age  of  17  he  was  feiii  to 
Lifbon,  where  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life. 
We  arc  iiiforincJ,  was  marked  with  that  difcrcit  aitcn- 
tion  to  bufuufs,  and  love  of  ncatnefs  and  regularity, 
which  afterua.-ds  diftinguillicd  his  cljaradcr.  At  Lif- 
bon  his  -ftcclions  were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  mental  accomplilhments ; 
but  flie,  p;efcrring  another  for  her  Imlband,  returned 
to  England,  and  (pent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  fricndlhip  wiih 

Mr   H  nway On  the  cxpira;ion  of  Mr  Hanway's 

apprcnticcQiip,  he  entered  into  bufmefs  at  Lifbm  as 
a  merchant  or  faftor ;  bjt  d:d  not  remain  there  long 
before  he  rcnirned  ie>  London. 

He  loon  after  connedcd  himftlf  as  a  pi'irer  in  Mr 
Dinglcy's-hoiifc  in  St  Pfterlbiirg  ;  where  he  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  June  1743.  The  trade  of  'he  Englifh 
nation  over  the  Cafpian  S;a  into  Perfia  at  this  peiiod 
had  been  entruftcd  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who  not 
content  wi:h  the  purfuii  of  coniincrcial  aflairs,  had  in- 
judicioufiy  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
biiiid  fhips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 
Tliishad  alarmed  the  merchinisin  tht  Riiliian  trade, 
and  a  refnluiion  was  formed  thai  one  of  their  Iwdy 
lliniild  make  a  jouriiey  into  Perfia.  On  this  occalion 
Mr  Hanway  ofFered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 
He  fet  out  on  the  lo;h  nf  September;  and  after  ex- 
periencii  g  a  varicy  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du- 
ring a  courfe  of  12  montlis,  returned  to  St  Pcterlbnrg 
Jaiuiary  I,  174 J,  without  being  able  to  ellsblilh  the 
inirnded  fiiSc  by  the  Cafpian,  pa  :ly  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Rnllian  court  on  account  of  Elton's 
connexions  wiih  the  Pcrfians,  and  partly  by  the  trou- 
bles and  revolinio:;s  of  t!ie  latter  kingdom. 

Thotigli  Mr  Ha'i'.v^y's  conduft  during  this  expe- 
dition feems  to  have  been  'iredcd  by  the  llriflell 
rnles  of  inieuriiy,  ye'  fum-  d  ific  ;I'ie$  arofe  in  fettling 
Ilis  demands  tu  his  employers.     Thcfe,  however,  in 
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the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar-   Hinwty. 

lial  arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  fa\our.  ' «~~" 

"  I  btaincd  (he  fays)  my  own  i  and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confided  in  exirciling  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  encreaCng  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world."  He  uow  fettled  at  St  Pcterf- 
burg;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  no  othor 
variations  in  his  life  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  iu  the  dull  ronnd  of  a  merraniile  employment. 
During  this  time  he  intererted  himfcU  greatly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  merchants  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  ;  but  the  independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  dcfire  fo  fee  his  native  country,  he, 
after  feveraldifappointmenis  which  pre  vented  him  from 
accomplilhiiig  his  view,  left  St  Peterlburg  on  the  9th 
of  July  1750.  On  bis  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  iinmediaiely  relinquilh  his  mercantile  con- 
nexions, though  he  feems  to  have  left  Ruffia  with 
that  view.  He  empUyed  bimfcif  lome  time  as  a 
merchant ;  but'  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a  private  genilenian.  In  1753  he  publilhed 
"  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Briiiih  Trade  over 
the  Calpian  Sea  ;wiih  a  J»urn»l  of  Travels  from  Lon- 
don through  RulTia  into  Perfia  j  and  back  again  ihro' 
RulTia,  Germany,  and  Holland.  To  which  are  add- 
ed, the  Revolutions  of  Perfia  during  the  prefcnt  Cen- 
tury, with  the  particular  Hiftory  of  ilic  great  Ufur- 
per  Naair  Kouli,"  4  vols  410;  a  work  which  «as  re- 
ceived, as  it  deferved  to  be  with  great  attention 
from  the  pubic.  In  1754  ^^e  find  Mr  Hanway  com- 
mending a  plan  offered  for  the  adrantage  of  Weft- 
minller,  and  fuggcfling  hints  for  ibc  further  im- 
provement of  it,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Spran- 
gcr,  on  bis  excellent  Propolal  for  Paving,  Cleanfing, 
and  Lighting  the  Streets  of  Wellminfler,  &c."  8vo. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  when  a  fchcnie  of  the  like 
kind  was  carried  into  cffcX,  many  of  Mr  Hanway'i 
ideas,  thrown  out  in  this  pamplilet,  were  adopted.  In 
1756,  he  printed  "  a  Journal  of  Eight  Days  Journey 
from  Pcrtfmoiuh  to  Kingflon  upon  Thames,  wiih  an 
Eifay  on  Tea  ;"  which  was  after%vards  reprinted  in  3 
vols  8vo,   I  757. 

At  this  ju.itture.  Great  Britain  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  was 
very  important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required 
every  effort  of  patriotifm,  and  prudence  to  ward 
off  the  impending  danger,  Mr  Hanway  publilhed 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  v. iih  Re- 
gard to  War  and  Invalion,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Ciiizfn 
to  his  Friend,"  8vo.  About  the  fame  time,  frvcral 
gentlemen  formed  a  plan,  which  was  roaiurtd  and 
made  perfect  by  the  afTlduity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  pro- 
viding the  navy  with  failors,  by  fiirniihing  poor  chil- 
dren with  nerelfaries  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  The  fuccefs  and  propriety  >  fihis  icberoc 
foon  became  apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  psb- 
lilhed  three  pamphlets  on  this  occalion  ^  and  the  trca- 
furer  of  ihc  Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway, 
having  waited  on  the  king,  ilic  Societv  received  loocL 
from  his  niajefly,  400:.  irom  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  200I.  from  the  Piiucefs  Dowager.  This  excel- 
lent iiiliiiution  ihrou^h  life  was  ilie  fivourite  ohjeft 
of  Mr  Hanway's  c.-.re,  and  continued  to  tiou'ifh  un- 
der I'ls  aufpices  greatly  to  the  advaniape  ot  the  com- 
muniiy.     In  1758  he  Ucamc  an  advocate  for  another 
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Manv7a7.  chiritiWc  inlVuation,  which  derived  confulcrabk  en.o- 

' ^ '  iume.1t  from  Ins  pjiionage  of  ii.      This  was  ihc  Muj;- 

dalen  Charity  :  anJ  to  allilb  it  he  pub'.illicd  "  A  Lci- 
ter  to  Robert  Uingley,  ilq;  being  a  propoiil  lor  the 
Relict  aiiJ  employment  ot  iriindlcU  Girls  and  repent- 
ing ProlUtuits,"  4'.o.  He  alio  printed  other  imall 
performaiKts  on  thcl'aiiic  lubjcit, 

la  1759,  ^**''  Haaway  wrote  "  Rcafons  for  an  Aug- 
mcmationof  at  Icilt  Twelve  f  houland  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  la  tne  Merchants  Service  and  Coalling  Trade 
in  33  Letters  to  Charkb  Gray,  £l"qi  01  Colchtftcr,  4to." 
The  ntXiyear  he  publilhcd  fcvcral  performances :  viz. 
f.  '<  A  candid  hiltoiical  Account  of  the  Hul'jMtal  for 
thcReecptiun  ofexpofedaad  dcfcrtcd  youngCnildren; 
rcprclsnting  thcprelcnt  Plan  of  it  as  productive  of  ma- 
ny Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and  Happinefs 
ol  this  Nation."  8vo  ;  which  being  anfwtred  by  an 
anonymo.is  Letter  from  Halifax  in  "  Caudid  Remarks, 
8vo  I  760,"  Mr  Hai.way  replied  to  it,  and  the  Rcmark- 
or  rejoined.  2.  "  An  Account  of  the  Society  for 
the  enc#uragenictlt  of  the  Britilli  Troops  in  Germany 
and  North  America,  &c."  8vo-     3.  "  Eight  Letters 

to Duke  of ,  on  the  Cullom  of  Vails-giving 

in  England,"  8vo.  This  prafticc  of  giving  vails 
had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  elpecially 
among  the  fervants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han- 
T.-ay  wno  aniwcred  ihi-  kind  reproach  of  a  tricnd  in 
a  high  llaiion  for  not  coniin*  oftencr  to  diac  with 
him,  by  faying  "  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it."  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addrcU'ed 
was  thedukeof  Ncwcaftle.  The  Iciters  arc  \\riitcn 
iurhat  humorous  ftyle  which  is  moll  attractive  of  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  belt  adapted  to  the  fnbjed.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  thai  tirlt  put  Mr  Hanway  on  this' 

plan.   Sir  Timothy  had  dined  v.  Hii  the  duke  01  N , 

and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfe  was  contributing  to  tl>c 
fupport  and  iafolcncc  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall;  and  at  lafl  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  ol  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  "  Sir,  1  cio  not  take 
filver." — "  Don't  you  indeed  !"  laid  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  his  pocket  ;  then  I  do  not  give 
gold."  Among  the  ludicrous  circuimh.nces  in  Mr 
Hanway's  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  himfelf. 
He  was  paying  the  Servants  of  a  rcfpe^ablt  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  in:illerhad  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  35  they  appeared;  Siryour  greai-coat;'  a  fliilling — 
_"  Your  hat:"  1  Ihilling— "  Slick;''  a  fhilling— 
"  Umbrella:"  a  fliilling — "  Sir,  your  gloves;"  — 
♦'  Why,  friend,  "  you  may  keep  the  gloves  they  are 
not  worih  a  lliilling."  Ini76i,  Mr  Hanway  produ- 
ced "  ReHcftions,  Ellays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion  :  with  a  collcttion  of  Proverbs  and  28  Let- 
ters written  occalionaliy  on  feveral  Subjcfts,''  in  2  vols 
8vo. 

The  many  nfeful  and  public  fpirited  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
had  !;ow  rendered  his  charaflcr  moft  refpeclably  |>o- 
piilar,  while  his  oifintereftedncfs,  and  the  finceriiy  of 
his  intentions,  were  confpicnous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London  of  whom  the  late  Mr  Hoare  the  banker 
was  one,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  mi- 
J''fier;  3.:i6,  in  their  owi!  n^mcs,  and  the  names  of 
their  ftUo.v  citizens,  requtfted  that  fome  notice  might 
be  taken  of  a  man,  who  at  the  expencc  of  his  own 
j'rivaie  fortune,  and  unremitting  application,  had  ren- 
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dcrcd  fj  many  and  fjch   moritoriotis  fervices  to  hi:  Hamifte, 
country.     In  conftqucncc  ot  this  rcquell,  he  was  in  ^"^^ 
July    1762    appointed  by  a  patent  one  of  the    com- 
milliuner^  for  victualling  the  navy  ;  •  port  which  he 
held  above  21  ycai5.     Tne  next  act  of  public  bcneh- 
cence  in  \\liicli  uc  find  liim  engaged  is  the  collection 
of  money  lor  tlic  furftrcrs  by  the  fire  which  happened 
at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Qiicbec,  in  May  1765, 
V.  hen  a  fourth  part  of  the  ciiy  was  confumcd.    On  this 
occafion  Mr  Hanway,  ia  conjauftion   with   two  other 
gentlemen,  coUeiited  841 5l- — The  very  next  year  a 
dreadful  lire  broke  out  in  Bridge  Town  in  Barbadoci^ 
which  confumcd  buildings  and  property  to  the  auiouiii 
of  near    ioo,oool.      A    fubfcription   was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hanway  was  a  principal  actor,  and  14,886!. 
Were  coUeded,  and  tfanlmiited  to  a  coinwiltie  appoint- 
ed at  Barbadjcb  to  diftr.buic  it  to  the  unfortunate   iTuf. 
fcrers.    At  Uibfiquciit  periods  he  coniinucd  to  intereft 
himfelf  in  various  other  plaiis  for  relieving  the  dillref- 
fes,  and  promoting  the  good,   of  ditferciii    clalTcs  of 
the   comuiunity.     His  attention   was  particuhrly   di- 
reifed  towards  alleviating  the  mifericb  of  young  chim- 
ncy-fss ccpers.     Bcfidcs  the  (iiflrclTcs  of  thefe  hclplcfs 
beings,  which   arc  open  to  general  oblervation,  inch 
as  a  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and   the    preventicii  of 
their  growili,  they  are  liable  to  a  difcafe  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  kno\u)  by  tlie  name  of  the  cih/j- 
7iey  pwiiepcr'i  cancer.  Four  children  have  been  brought 
together  into  a  workhoule,  all  allliClcd  with  this  dread- 
ful and   incurable  dileafc.     After  much   inquiry   and 
conliucraiiun,  he   publillicd  in    1773,  "  The  State  of 
the  Cliimncy-fweepers   Young   Apprentices;   Ihowing 
the  wretched   condition  ol  ihefc  dillrcli'cd  Boys  ;    the 
ill  Conduct  of  fujl)   Maflcrs  as  do  not  obfcrve  the  Ob- 
ligation of  indentures;   the  Ncceflity  of  a  ftri<Sl  In- 
quiry in  order  to  lupport  the  civil  and  religious  Righ  is 
of  theic  Apprentices,"    i2mo.     'I  his  fniall  pamphlet 
has  already  been  productive  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
objcfts  intended  10  be    bcnctucd  by  it.     Tlic  lucced- 
ing  year  1774  he  enlarged  a  former  publication,  entitled 
"  Advice  from  a  Fanner  to  his  Daughter,  &c."  and 
rcpublilhcd  it  under  the   title  of  '<  Virtue  in  humble 
Lite:  containing  Rertcclioiis  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the   Wealthy   and   Indigent,   the  Mailer  and   the 
Servant,"  2  vol.  8vo  ;  a  work  defcrving  the  particular 
conlideratiou  of  every  nisgiftraic.     This  wJitiou  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  tv.'o  quarto 
volumes,  v.ith  a  de^icntion  to  Mi 3  Montague. 

In  1780,  finding  his  hcalih  decline,  he  dcienr.incd 
to  relign  bis  office  at  the  vicTi'i.-illing  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  ol  October  iliai  year;  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  fal.iry  by  w,iy  of  a  pru- 
fion,  to  continue  for  life.  Tiiis  favour  he  owed  10 
theclccra  which  his  nujcfty,  lovvi.omhe  wai;  pcilbn- 
ally  known  entertained  of  him  ;  exciicd  by  his  vari.iui 

exertions  in  behalf  of  his  coumry  and  n!:inki:id He 

was  now  releafed  from  liis  nioU  matciial  bufmefs,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  condticc  to  his  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  He  ciigigtd  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chiiniiey-fwerpersboys;  and  pronictcd,by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  cllablilhmcnt  ol  Suiiday-fchools, 
which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  likewife  promoted  a  fubfcrip- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered  about   thr  r.ieiropolis  in  extreme  tUflreb; 

and 
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,j„.  md  the  lords  of  the  treafury  fccondcJ  the  defign,  by 

■  dircftiiig  money,  as  hr  as  1 4  1.  a-head,  to  be  iflbcd  to 

the  committee,  to  enable  tlicm  to  fend  the  blacks  to 
fuch  places  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  cn- 
coiMuering  many  obftacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
fcnt,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  ne- 
cclliiries,  to  Africa,  under  the  condud  of  apcrfou  ap- 
proved for  that  ftation.  The  object  of  this  plan,  be- 
tides relieving  the  mifery  of  thefc  poor  people,  was  to 
prevent  in  tiine  the  uuaatural  conneitions  between 
black  perfons  aud  white,  the  difjgrceable  confequcnces 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 
the  flrects. 

In  the  fiimmer  of  i7?6  Mr  Hanway's  health  de- 
clined fo  vifibly  that  he  ilioiiglit  it  ncccliary  to  attend 
only  to  that.  He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  adif- 
ordcr  in  the  bladder,  which,  incrcafiiig  by  degrees, 
caufed  a  (Irangury  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1786,  put  a  period  to  a  life  fpcnt  almoft  en- 
tirely in  the  fcrvice  of  his  fellow  creatures.  On  the 
13th  he  was  intcircd  in  the  family  vault  at  Hanwell, 
being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  ruimerous  retinue  of 
friends ;  and  fince  his  death  the  public  regard  to  his 
virtues  has  been  clifplaycd  by  a  fubfcription  of  fevcral 
hundred  pounds  towards  ercdiug  a  monument  to  per- 
petuate his  memory. 

Mr  Hanway  in  his  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin    fparc  habit,   but  well   fliaped  :   his  limbs  were 
fafliioned  with  the  niccft  fymmetry.  In  the  latterycars 
of  his  life  he  ftooped  very  much  ;  and  when  he  walked, 
found  it  conduce  to  cafe  to  let  his  head  incline  towards 
one  fulc :  but  when  he  went  firfl  to  Ruiha  at  the  age  of  30, 
his  face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether 
fuch  asobtaii'.edforhim  theappellationof  the //d«(//<;»<r 
Eng/i/hmenAnhisdrck,  as  faras  wasconliftent  with  his 
ideasof  health  andeafe,  he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the 
prevailing  falhion.     As  it  was  frequently  necclFaryfor 
him  to  appear  in  ptvlite  circles  on  unexpcc'tcd  occalions, 
he    ufually    wore  drcfs  clothes,  with  a  large  French 
bag.     His  hat  ornamented  with   a  gold   button,  was 
of  a  fize  and  fafliion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the  arm 
as  on   the  head.     When  it  rained,  a  fmall   p.irapluie 
defendc*  liis  face  and  wig.     Thus  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  the  appearance   of  negligence.     His  drefs  for  fct 
public   occafions    wjs  a  fuit  of  rich  dark  brown  ;   tiie 
coat    and   waiflcoat    lined  throughout    with    ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  ecigcs  ;   and   a  fmall  gold- 
hiltcd  fword.  As  lie  was  extremely  fufccpiible  of  cold, 
he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  aBd 
ufually  three  pair  of  flockings.    He  was  the  firfl  man 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  Itrcets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.     After  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre- 
carious flate  of  his  health  when  hearrived  in  England 
from  Ruflia,  made  it  neceflTary  for  him   to  ufc  the  ut- 
Biofl  caution  ;  and  his  pcrfcver^nce  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  medical  praditioncrs  was    remarkable. 
After  Dr  Licberkyn  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Prulha 
had  recommended  milk  as  a  proper  diet  to  redorc  his 
ftrength,  he  made  it  the  chief  part   of  his  food    for  30 
years  ;  and  though  it  at  firlt  difagrced  with    hiir,  he 
perlillcd  in  trying-it  under  every  preparation    that  it 
wascapihlc   of  till  it  agreed    with  his  rtomaeh.     By 
this  rii;id  attention  and  care,  his  he  ahb  wjs  eflabliflicl  ; 
VCL.   VIII. 
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his  li:ngs  .icqnired  flrength  and  elarticity  ;  siid   it  is  Hanwij-. 

probable  he  would  have  lived  fcveral  years  longer,  if  * v/ 

the  diforder  which  was  the  immediate  caule  of  his 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
His  mind  was  the  inofl  adivc  that  it  is  polfible  to  con- 
ceive ;  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  ajipearing  to  be 
Weary.  He  rofc  in  the  fumuier  at  four  or  live,  and  in 
the  winter  at  fcven.  Havingalways  bulinefs  before  iiini, 
he  was  every  diy  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  :o 
reft  i  and,  when  in  health,  was  couimonly  alleep  with- 
in two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favouiiie  cmployinent,  or  rather 
amufement  ;  and  when  the  number  of  hij  litcury 
works  is  coululcred,  and  that  they  were  the  product 
only  of  thofc  hours  which  he  was  able  to  fnatcll  from 
public  bulinefs,  an  idea  may  be  f\>rmcd  of  his  applica- 
tion. But  by  leaving  h^s  work  to  tranfaft  his  oriUnary 
bulinefs,  anil  afterwards  rccurri  ig  toil  with  pew  ideas, 
all  his  literary  labours  aredefedive  in  the  arrangcn)ei;t 
of  the  matter,  and  appear  to  have  tto  much  cf  the 
mifcellaneous  in  their  compoliiion.  The  origiiial  idci 
is  foractimes  left  for  the  purfuit  ofone  newly  Itaried, 
and  cither  taken  up  again  when  the  mind  of  die 
reader  has  almoll  loft  it,  or  it  is  totally  deltried.  Yd 
tliofe  who  are  judges  of  literary  compoliiion  fay,  ilia: 
his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  tiic  cficct  he 
delired  on  the  resdcr,  and  imprcfs  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  diftatcs  of  the  heart.  It  is  piai.i 
and  unornamented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  ur 
the  aflfedation  of  lingularity.  Its  greatcil  dcfe<5l  (fay 
they)  is  a  want  of  concifencfs,  its  greateft  beauty,  an 
unaft'cded  and  genuine  fimpliclty.  He  ri>oke  Krendi 
and  Ponuguefe,  and  undcrltood  the  Rus  and  modern 
Perfic  imperltflly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
fchool,  but  had  not  much  occal'ion  to  cultivate  it  after 
he  entered  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  aliliough  never  married  himfelf,  was 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  the  moll  ttfcctiial 
reflraiiit  on  licentioulncfs,  and  that  an  incrcafc  of  iin- 
happiiicfs  was  by  no  means  the  natiirai  cunfcquencc  of 
ail  increafeof  domcftic  carts.  A  '<  local  habitation," 
with  the  focicty  of  a  fenliblc  woman,  the  choice  of  un- 
biaifcd  affcdion,  he  elteemed  as  the  molt  engaging 
perfualivc  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy  j  witliout 
which  he  thought  life,  in  whatever  flation,  muft  be 
disjointed  and  perturbed  and  unhappy.  'i"he  I«J/ 
who  engaged  his  (irfl  aftcdion  was  uncommonly  haul- 
fome;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  fromiiMrry- 
ing  only  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  ;:nd  the  iii:f  titled 
manner  in  which  the  hrft  years  of  his  life  were  fpcnt  : 
for  he  loved  the  lociety  ofwoir.cn  j  and  in  the  panics 
which  frequently  breakfalted  at  his  houfc  ilic  ladies 
ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company, 

111  his  tranfaftioiis  with  the  world,  he  wks  alwavs 
open,  candid, and  fincerc.  Whatever  he  faid  irii;'ht 
be  depended  on  with  implicit  confidence.  Hcac'htrcd 
to  the  llri.l  truth,  even  m  the  manner  o(  jils  relation; 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  fad  :  but  although  fo  fra'ik  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  feen  too  much  of  liie  to  be  c.Tlily  de- 
ceived by  others  ;  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  confi- 
dence that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world    fo  u~gcncrate  as  is    cominriily    imatined  : 
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Hauwiy     "  And  if  I  liid  (he  ufcil  to  fay),  I  would   not  let  it 

II  appear  ;   for  noihiiig  can  lend  fo  cffcftiially  to  make  a 

Happiiitf'-  mail  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a  marked  lufpicion  . 

'       "       '  Coii(iJtiicc  is  tile  reward  of  uiuh  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 

flijuld  never  be  exerted  in  vain."     In  liis  department 

of  commilliunc;  for  viiilualling  the  navy  he  was  iinconi- 

monly  adiJihjus  and  atteiuive  i  and  kept  ihccoutraflors 

and  perfo^is  .vlio  had  dcalinijs  wit  h  tlic  office  at  a  great 

diftance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  liare  or  pliealant, 

nor  the  finallcft  prefcnt,  from  any  of  ihem  ;   and  when 

any  were  fciit  liiiii,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 

niorofe  manner,  as  if  lie  affcfted  the  exccfs  ofdifinic- 

rcflcdncfs,  hut  with  fomc  mdrl  anfwer  ;  fnch  as,  "  Mr 

Hanway  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr for  tlic  pre- 

feiu  he  intciuted  him  ;  but  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
accept  any  thinjjfrom  anypcrfon  engaged  wiili  iheof- 

fice:   A  rule  which,  whillf  he  acknowledges  Mr 's 

good  intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  not  cxpecH  him  to 
break  through."  With  all  this  goodnels,  Mr  Hanway 
had  a  certain  fingnUriiy  of  thought  and  manners, 
■which  was  perhaps  the  conlequcnce  of  his  living  tlie 
jrveater  part  of  his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never 
having  been  married.  He  was  not  by  any  means  an  in- 
attentive oblrrver  of  the  little  forms  ofpolitenefs  :  but 
as  he  haJ  ftuJieJ  ihcm  in  various  realms,  fclci'^ing 
(hole  which  he  approved,  his  polirenels  differed  from 
ihat  of  other  people;  and  his  converfaiion  had  an  air 
•f  originality  in  it  that  was  very  pleafing. 

Lielidcs  llie  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  others  ;  his  different  pubiicationsamounting 
all  together  to  between  fixty  and  feventy.  A  complete 
lilit  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from 
vhofe  grateful  and  well-written  perfonnincc  this 
article  has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Happ,  in  law,  fignilies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a  thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  iiap  the  pollilhon  of 
a  deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 
If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  oneihan  the  other,  (he  that  hath 
inofl  of  the  laud  charges  it  toiheo;bcr,  and  happcth 
the  rent  whereon  alFi/.e  is  brought. 

HAPPINtS3,or  Kelicity,  abfolmcly  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  polFclTion  of  perfect  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil, or  the  cpjoymciit  of  pure  plcafure 
unalloyed  witli  pain;  or  a  ilate  in  which  all  tlie 
wilhes  are  fatislied  :  In  which  fcnfes,  Happintfs  is 
known  imly  by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  happy, 
v,;hcn  applied  lo  any  flatc  or  condition  of  human  life, 
will  admit  of  no  pofitive  definition,  but  is  merely  a  re- 
lative term  :  that  is.  when  wc  call  a  man  happy,  wc 
mean  tiiat  he  is  happier  than  fome  others  uiih  whom 
we  compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others  ;  or 
than  he  himfcU  v/js   in  fome  other  fitur,tion. 

This  intcrcfting  fubjecl  bas  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  hut 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  iiavc  been  fct  in  a  clearer 
and  morcdetr'ite  point  of  vitrw  than  by  Archdeacon 
Palcy  iu  the  fixth  chaptcrof  his  FriuapUs  ofl'hiiofophy. 
"  III  llrii5lnefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  aiiv  condiiioa 
may  be  denominaied  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain;  and  the 
degree  of  happiiiefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
cxcefs.  And  the  greitcfl  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  wc  mean  by  happinefs, 
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when  wc  iuquirc  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs  Hapi  i 
confifls  in.  '      ^ 

If  any/'ci/ir/'i'f  fignificaiion,  diftinft  from  what  wc 
mean  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happ'mcfs, 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  ilatc  of  ihc  ner- 
vous fyflem  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grief,  palfions  and  af?edions.  Whe- 
ther this  part  be  the  heart,  wliich  the  turn  of  niofl 
languages  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  or  thcdiapliragni, 
as  Bufion,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach,  as  Van 
Helmont  thought  ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  tine  net- 
work, lining  the  whole  region  of  the  prsecordia,  .is 
others  have  imagined  ;  it  is  polfiblc  not  only  that  every 
paiul"iil  fenfation  may  violently  fliake  and  diflurb  the 
fibres  at  the  lime,  but  that  a  ferics  of  fuch  may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyfteni,  as  to 
produce  a  perpcmal  irritation,  which  will  Hiovv  itfelf 
by  frctfiiliicis,  reftUlIiitfs,  and  impatience.  It  is  pof- 
(iblc  alio,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  fncccllion  of  plra- 
furable  fcnfatioi  s  may  have  iiich  an  cff'ccit  upon  this 
fubtle  organization,  as  to  caufe  the  fibres  to  relax, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order  ;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  i;oi  lofl  lopreferve,  that  harmonious  con- 
formation which  gives  tolhe  n.iiid  iis  iciiie  of  com- 
placency and  fatisfadion.  This  Ilatc  may  be  denomi- 
nated happincji  :  And  is  fo  far  diflinguiihable  from 
pleafure,  thit  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  objcft 
of  enjoyment,  or  confifl  like  pleafure  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes  ;  but  is  rather  the 
fccondary  cffe>Jl  which  fuch  ohjcfls  and  gratifications 
produce  upon  the  nervous  fyflem,  or  the  hate  in  whicli 
thry  leave  it.  The  coniparaiive  fenfc,  however,  in 
which  wc  have  explained  the  term /'^/'/>/;;tyi,  is  more 
popiiLir  ;  and  in  profcciiting  the  fubjetf,  wc  may  con- 
lluer,  I.  Wliat  human  happinefs  does  not  confifl  in  ; 
and,  1.  What  it  does  confifl  in. 

1.  f'lrjltheu  liappincfs  does  not  confifl  in  thepl«a- 
fures  of  fcnfe,  in  whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  be 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleafures  of  fcnfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  caiing,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  tlie  fpccies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  nuiiic,  painting,  architefturc,  gardening, 
fplendid  fliows,  ilicatric  exhibitions,  and  the  'Icafures, 
laflly,  of  adlive  fports,  as  of  hunting,  fliooting,  fifliing 
&c.  For,  I.  Thefe  pleafure  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  at  atime.  Thisis  true  of  them,  all,  elpecially  of 
the  groffcr  fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation  and 
the  expcdlaiion,  and  compniing  flriiSly  the  actual  fen- 
fjiion,  we  lliall  be  furpiiled  to  find  liov/  iiiconfider- 
able  a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  they  arc  able  to  fill  up. 
2.  By  rcpeiiiion,  they  lofe  their  relifli.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  the  machine,  for  whicli  we  know  no  reme- 
dy, that  the  organs  by  which  we  perceive  pleafure  arc 
blunu'd  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercifed 
in  ihe  fame  way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has 
not  found  the  dif}i:rencc  ht-iween  a  gratification  when 
new  and  when  familiar,  a'ld  any  pleafure  wliich  does  not 
become  indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual,  j.  The  ea- 
gernels  for  high  and  intenle  delights  takes  away  the 
relifli  from  all  others  ;  and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely 
in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from 
this  caufe  empty  and  uneafy.  There  is  hardly  any 
delulion  by  which  men  are  greater  fufTerers  in  their 
happincis,   than   by    their  cxpei5ting  too  much  from 

what 
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ipplnefs.  ^vhat  h  CiWed  p/ta/uic,  that  is,  from  lliofc  intenfede- 
ii — '  li[rhts  which  vulgarly  cugrofs  ihe  name  of  plcafurc. 
The  very  expcftation  fpoils  ihem.  Wlicn  they  do 
come,  wc  are  often  engaged  in  uking  pains  to  pcr- 
fiUGC  oiirfclves  how  much  wc  are  plcafcil,  rather  than 
enjoying  any  pleafure  which  fprings  naturally  out  of 
tlic  objcd.  And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being 
valUy  delighted,  wc  always  go  home  ftcrtily  grieved 
atmi'lhngour  aim.  Liktwife  as  haih  been  obfcrvcd 
jull  now  when  this  humour  of  being  prodigioufly  de- 
Jighted  has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagniatien,  it 
hinders  us  from  providing  for  or  acquicfcing  in  iliofc 
gently  foothing  engagements,  the  due  variety  and  fuc- 
cclfion  of  which  arc  tiiconly  things  that  fupply  a  con- 
tinued Ilrcam  of  happinels. 

Tlie  truth  feems  to  be  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
thefe  plcafurcs  foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  nccelUty  ot  lliort 
duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  compenfatc  for  their  inipcrfciftion  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofc 
more  tlian  you  gain  by  the  fatigue  uf  the  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fcniibility.  Wc  have  in  this  ac- 
count laid  nothingof  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the  de- 
cay of  iacultieSjWhich  whenever  they  hapf-cn,  leave  the 
voluptuary  dellitutc  and  dclperatc  ;  tcjlcd  by  defires 
that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  plea- 
furcs  which  mull  return  no  more.  It  will  alfo  be  al- 
lowed by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps 
by  t hole  alone,  that  pleafure  wliich  is  purchafcd  by 
the  incumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchaicd  too  dear  : 
the  plcalure  never  compenfating  for  the  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  cmbarratTed  circumftances. 

Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value:  and  as 
the  young  are  always  too  jeager  in  their  pnrfuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  fometimes  too  remifs  ;  that  is,  too 
Audious  ')f  their  cafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
ihey  really  defcrve. 

Secondly  y  Neither  does  happincfs  confift  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  labour,  care,  bufnicfs,  rilpcnfc,  niolcf- 
laiion,  and  "  thofe  evils  which  sre  wiihoni  ;"  lueh  a 
ftate  being  ufually  aiieiidcd  not  with  cafe,  but  with 
depredion  of  fpiriis,  a  lalUkirncfs  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties  and  ihc  whole  train  of  hypochon- 
driacal nlTccTiions.  For  which  rcafon  it  fcldom  an- 
fwcrs  the  expeelitions  ofihofc  who  retire  from  their 
fliops  and  cnuntini^-houfes  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  lelfire  and  tranquillity  ;  much  lefs  of 
fuch  as  in  a  tit  of  chagrin  flint  tlicmlelves  up  in  cloy- 
ftcrs  and  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  na- 
tions in  it  for  foliiiide  and  rcpofe. 

Where  there  exills  a  kuown  external  caufe  of  unea- 
fincrs,  ihe  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  nneafinefs 
will  ccafe.  Bui  thufc  imaginary  dillreflcs  which  men 
feel  for  wantof  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor- 
menting, and  fo  far  equally  real)  ;  as  they  depend 
upon  no  fingle  or  alTiguablc  fubjeil  of  unealinefs,  fo 
they  admit  ofiiinies  of  no  application  or  rclitf.  Hence  a 
moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fallen 
and  fpen  1  i',ff:lf,  is  to  many  a  rcfreduncnt ;  as  a  fit  of 
ihe  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fplccn.  And  the 
/anic  of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  lite- 
rary com  roverfy,  a  hw-fuit,  a  contc(U(i  elt  elion,  and 
above  all  gaming  ;  the  paJion.  for  whicii,  in  oio  of 
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fortune  aad  lil.eral  minds,  is  only  to  be  acconnied  forHappircfi. 
on  tills  principle.  " 

Thirdly,  Neither  does  happincfs  confift  in  greatnefi, 
rank,  or  elevated  flation. 

Were  it  true  that  all  (uperiority  afforded  pleafure, 
it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  great- 
er, that  is,  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  ii\ 
the  fame  proportion,  fo  far  as  depended  upon  ihik 
caufe,  we  (hould  be  the  happier;  but  fu  it  is,  that  no 
fuperiority  yields  any  fatislaftion,  fave  that  which  wc 
poifefs  or  obtain  over  thofe  wi;h  whom  wc  immcclate'.y 
compare  ourfclvcs.  The  (hephcrd  perceives  no  pica- 
fure  in  his  fuperiority  over  hij  dog  ;  the  farmer  in  his 
fuperiority  over  the  flicpherd  ;  the  lord  in  his  fuperf- 
oriiy  over  the  farmer  ;  nor  the  king,  laftly,  in  h:s  fu- 
periority over  the  lord.  Superiority,  where  tlierc  it 
no  competition,  is  fcldom  comenipaicd  ;  what  moll 
men  indeed  are  quite  uncoufcious  of.  But  if  the  fame 
fnephcrd  can  run,  lighi,ornhllllc,  better  than  thepea- 
fants  of  liis  village  ;  if  the  farmer  can  lliow  better 
cattle,  if  he  keeps  a  better  horfe,  or  be  fuppofed  10 
have  a  longer  purfc,  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred  ; 
if  the  lord  have  more  intereit  in  an  cUclion,  greater 
favour  at  court,  a  better  hoafc,  or  larger  eftaic,  than 
any  nobleman  in  the  country;  if  the  king  poirrlTcs  a 
more  cxicnlivc  territory,  a  more  powerful  ritei  or  ar- 
my, a  more  fpendid  eflablilhmcnt,  more  loyal  fubjcfts, 
or  more  wciglit  and  authority  in  adjufting  the  affairi 
of  nations,  than  any  prince  in  Europe;  in  all  thcfc 
cafes,  the  parties  feel  an  a<5lual  fatisfadion  in  their  fu- 
periority. No  lu)ieriority  appears  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count but  a  fuperiority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  mi- 
nifcll,  may  exill  wherever  rivallhips  do;  and  rivalfiTipa 
fall  out  amongll  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The 
objcd  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  maj:i:itudc  of  this 
objcft,  makes  no  diflcrcncc  ;  as  it  is  not  wliat  either 
pclfeires  that  conflimtes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
polftircs  more  than  the  other.  Philofophy  fmiies  at  the 
contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  great  fpcak  of  the 
petty  ftrifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor;  n  t  reilcc- 
ling  that  thefe  ftrifcs  and  compciitions  arejud  as  rea- 
fonablc  as  their  own,  and  the  pleafure  which  fucccfs af- 
fords the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then,  that  happincfs  does  tiot 
conl'Ul  in  grcatnel's  ;  fince  what  arc  lippofcd  to  be  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  grcatncfs,  the  plcafurcs  of  am- 
bition and  fuperiority,  arc  in  reality  comnuiu  to  all 
condiiions.  But  wiieiher  the  purluits  of  ambition  be 
ever  wile,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happi- 
ncfs or  niifery  of  the  purluers,  is  a  different  queflion  ; 
and  a  queftion  concerning  which  wc  may  be  allowed 
to  entertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of  fucccfs  is 
exquifitc  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  anxiety  of  the  purfiit,  .ind 
the  pain  of  difapp  lintmcnt  ;  and  what  is  the  werll 
part  ot  the  account,  the  pleafure  is  fhort  lived.  Wc 
foon  ccafe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  whom  wc  have 
left  behind  ;  new  contcAs  arc  engaged  in,  new  pro- 
fpecls  unfold  themfclvcs  ;  a  fucceliion  ofArug^lcs  is 
kept  up,  whiUl  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  compafs 
of  oiT  views  and  profctiion  ;  and  when  iliere  is  none, 
thf  I'lrafurc  with  the  purluit  is  at  an  end. 

11.  Wc  have  fcen  what  happincfs  docs  mt  confill 

in.     We  arc  next   to  confidcr  in  what  it  dtcs  cnnfill. 

In  the  condtid   of  life,   the  grcal   matter  is,  to  know 

beforehand  what  will  pl'.afe  us,  and  what  plcafurcswill 
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Happinefs.  ]\oli  out.     Sii  far  as  wc  know  this,  our  choice  will  be 

' ^■"""'jiulilicil  by  ihc  event.     And   this  knowledge  is   more 

r^re  and  liirticult  than  at  tirll  lii;ht  it  may  fccm  to  be  : 
Forfomeiimespleafiircs,  whicharc  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  profpct^,  turn  out  in  the  poflcl- 
fion  cxtiemcly  inlipid  i  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  ex- 
pedcd  :  at  other  limes  pkafurcs  (lart  up,  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation,  and  which  we  might  iiave 
mill'ed  of  by  11  n  forclcting  ;  from  whence  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  ih.it  wcadually  do  inifs  of  many  plea- 
furcs  from  tlie  fame  caufc. 

By  rcafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafle,  capacity, 
an  I  confliititisn,  ol  ftrvable  in  the  human  fpecics,  and 
the  ftill  greater  variety  which  habit  and  faihion  have 
iniroJuccd  in  thefe  particulars  ;  it  is  inipo'Jiblc  to  pro- 
pofe  any  plan  of  happiiicfs  which  will  fuccccd  :o  all, or 
any  method  of  life  which  is  univcrfally  eligible  or  prac- 
ticable. All  that  can  be  faiJ  is,  that  there  remains  a 
prefumpiion  in  favour  of  thof*:  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  mull  cheerful  ami  con- 
tented. For  though  the  apparent  happincfs  of  man- 
kind be  not  always  a  true  mcaUirt  ol  their  real  happi- 
ncfs, it  is  the  bcil  meafurc  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happincfs  appears  to 
con  fill, 

I.     In  the  cxercife    of  tlie   focial    affcdtions. 

Thole  pcribns  commonly  poDTcfs  good  fpirits  who  h.ivc 
about  ihcni  many  objects  of  afTciilionand  endearment  j 
as  wife,  cliiUiren,  kindred,  frifnds  :  and  to  the  want 
of  'bcfe  may  be  imputed  the  peevifhncfs  of  monks,  and 
ofluchas  lead  a  munaftic  life.  Ot  the  fame  nature 
\iil!iihe  indulgence  of  our  dooicflic  afFe<;iions,  and 
equally  refr«fhing  to  the  fpiriu,  is  the  pleafure  which 
rci'ults  from  adls  of' bounty  and  beneficence,  exerciftd 
cither  in  giving  money,  or  in  imparling  to  thofc  who 
want  it  the  aihftance  of  aurlkilland  prolelfion. 

3.  .•\noiher  main  article  of  human  hjppincfs  is,  the 
exrrcife  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in 
the  purfuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

Jt  fcems  to  bs  true,  that  nn  plenitude  of  prefent 
gratifications  can  make  the  polFciror  happy  for  a  con- 
tinuance, unlefs  he  have  for.icthing  in  referve,  fomc- 
tbiug  to  hope  for  and  look  firward  to.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  intcrefls  them, 
with  the  dtjcdion  and  (•«;;/// of  almoft  all  who  are  ci- 
ther burn  to  fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
who  have  ii/iJ  iij>  their  fa tisfaJtions  too  foon,  and 
drained  the  fourccs  ofihcin.  It  is  this  intolerable 
vacuity  of  mind  which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the 
horfe-courfe  and  the  gar.iing  table;  and  often  engages 
ihcm  in  conterts  and  p.irluitsof  which  the  fucccfs  oears 
HO  proportion  to  the  foliciiudcand  cxpence  with  which 
it   is  fought. 

The  (pieflion  nov/  occurs,  How  we  are  to  provide 
curfelves  with  afucccliion  of  p'calurable  engagements.' 
This  rcqiires  two  things  :  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  lo  our  opportunities  ;  and  a  command  of 
iinaginaiion,  fo  as  to  je  able,  when  the  jud;;tnent  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a  pleafure  ifi  the 
meaiiJ  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  mofl  valuable, 
not  which  are  moll  cxiiuifitc  in  the  fruition,  but  mod 
produdivc  of  engagement  and  aflivlty  in  the  purfuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  caruefl  in  his  endeavours  after  the 
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happinefsof  a  future  ftatc,  has  in  this  refpeft  an  ad-  Happinc 
vantage  over  all  the  world.  For  he  has  conllantly  '  "  '■ 
before  his  eyes  an  objc(5l  of  fuprcmc  importance,  pro- 
duiflive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  aclivily,  and  of 
which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faid  of  no  purfuit  be- 
fides)  lafls  him  to  his  life's  end.  Yet  even  he  muft 
have  many  ends  befide  the  far  end  ;  but  then  they  will 
conduft  to  that,  be  fubordinate,  and  in  fome  way  or  o- 
ihcr  capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their 
faiisfailion,  or  an  addition  of  fatislaflion,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing.  The  more  lignificanr, 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better  ;  fuch  as 
the  planning  of  laws,  indituiiuns,  manufadlures,  clia- 
riiies,  improvements,  public  works,  and  theendeavour- 
ing  by  our  intcrcfl,  addrefs,  folicitaiions,  and  aftivity, 
to  carry  them  into  cfJcdt :  Or,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale, 
the  |>rociiring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our 
families,  by  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  application  to  our  ' 

callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life  ;  training  up  a  child  ;  profecuting 
.1  fchemc  for  his  future  enabliflimcnt  ;  making  our- 
felves  mailers  of  a  language  or  a  fcience  ;  improvingor 
managing  an  cllate  ;  labouring  after  a  piece  of  prefer-  ^ 
mciit:  And,  laflly,  any  engagement  which  is  inno«ent 
is  better  than  none  ;  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  the 
building  of  a  houfe,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  the 
digging  of  afifli-pond  ;  even  theraifing  of  a  cucumber 
or  a  tulip.  WhiUl  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objedls  or  bufinefs  before  ii,  we  are  commonly  happy, 
whatever  the  objeft  or  bufinefs  be  :  when  the  mind  is 
ablent,  and  the  thoughts  arc  wandering  to  fomeihing 
elfe  than  what  is  pafling  in  the  place  in  which  wcarc, 
wc  are  often  miferablc. 

5.  The  art  in  which  the  fccret  of  hnman  happincfs 
in  a  great  meafurc  confifls,  is  to  fct  tlic  habits  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habits  themfclves  are  much  the  fame; 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  fmoolh,  and 
eafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is  - 
likewife  eafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow  of  indul- 
gence in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
pcafant  docs  from  his  bread  and  chcefe  ;  but  the  pca- 
fant  whenever  he  gics  abroad  finds  a  feaff,  whereas  the 
epicure  iniifl  be  %\  ell  entertained  to  efcape  difgufl. 
Thofe  who  fpcnd  every  day  at  cards,  and  thofe  who 
go  every  day  10  plough,  pafs  their  time  much  alike  ; 
intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  a  ftate  of  cafe  : 
But  then,  whatever  fiifpcnds  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  diflrelTes  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  isa  refrefhment  :  and  this  appears  in  the 
different  effedl  iliat  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  the 
two,  which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  fpirits  enlivened  when- 
ever he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  wiih- 
out  regret  :  another,  who  has  long  been  accnffomcd  to 
a  crowd  or  continual  fucceflion  of  company,  experien- 
ces in  com.pany  no  elevation  of  fpirits,  nor  any  greater 
fatiifadtion  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired  life  finds  in 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  are  equal : 
but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituaiion,  lepa- 
rate    the  companioa  from  his  circle,  his  vifit«rs,  his 

club^ 
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(applnrfs.  cl«b,  common-room,    or  coffee- Imufc-,  and    the  c!iff"c- 

»'— ~  rcnce  of  aHvaiitage  in  the   choice  anJ  couflitiitioii  of 

th«  two  habits  will  Ihow  iil'elf.     Solitude  comes  to  the 
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one  clothed  with  melancholy  ;   to  the    other  it  briiijrs 
liberty  and  qiiict.     You  will  fee  the  one  fretful   and 
refllcfs,  at  a  lofs  liow  to  difpofe  of  his  titnc,   till  the 
hour  comes  round  that  he  can  forget  himfclf  in  bed  : 
the  other  ea(y  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  foon  as  he  finiis  himfclf  alone  ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amufement    that  cafts    up,    or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  fiift  bufinefs  tliat  prcfcnts 
itfelf;  or  content  without  either  to  fit  Hill,  and  let  his 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ufe,  perhaps,  or    pleafure,   but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better  and  without  irrita- 
tion.    A  reader  who  lus  inured  himfclf  to  books  of 
Icicnce  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well  written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyat;e,  orthc  journal  of  a  traveller,   fall  in  his   way, 
fits  down  to  the  repall  with  relifli,  enjoys  his  enter- 
tainment while  itlarts,  and  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his   graver  reading   without    diftafte.      Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  plcafaniry,  or  whofe  cariofity  mult  be  intcreftcd 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  confunic  a  bookfdlcr's  win- 
dow in  half  a  forenoon  :  during  which  time  he  is  ra- 
ther in  fcarch  of  divcrfion  than  diverted  :  and  as  books 
10  his  tallc  are  few  and  lliort  and  rapidly  read  over, 
the  flock  is  foon  exhauAed,  when  he  is  left  without 
refourcc  from  this  principal  fupply  of  innocent  amufe- 
ment. 

So  far  as  circumflances  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
pincfs,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  manpolfcllcs,  but 
iheincrcafe  of  income  that  affords  the  pleafure.  Two 
perfoiis,  of  whom  one  begins  with  lool.  and  advances 
his  income  to  loool.  a  year;  and  the  other  fcts  ofi' 
with  rooo  1.  and  dwindles  down  to  100  I.  may,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpcnding  of 
the  fame  fum  of  money  ;  yet  their  fatisfaiflion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different  •. 
ihefcries  and  fiun  total  of  tlteir  incomes  being  the 
fame,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 
gin at. 

4.  Happinefs  confifls  in  health  :  underftanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  didcmpers,  but 
alfo  that  tranquillity,  rirmnefs,  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  we  call  goodfpirits.  For  the  fake  of  hcalih,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  of  it,  no  facritices  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquilh  lucrative 
iituations,  to  abllaiii  from  favourite  indulgences,  10 
control  intemperate  p-iflions,  or  undergo  ttd.ous  re- 
gimens; whatever  diificulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 
who  purfues  his  happinefs  rationally  and  rcfolutcly, 
will  be  content  to  fubmit  to.  \\'hcn  we  are  in  per- 
fe&.  health  and  fpiriis,  we  feel  in  ourfelves  a  happinefs 
independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratitication 
wliatever,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life; 
and  probably  coiiftituics,  in  a  great  meafure  the  hap- 
pinefs of  infants  and  brutes,  efpecially  of  the  lower 
andfcdcntary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oyflers,  peri- 
winkles, and  the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  jullify 
tlicfe  two  conclufions,  which,  although  found  in  moll 
books  of  morality,  have  fcldoin  been  itipponcd  by  auy 


fufficici.t  rcafons :  l."  That  happinefs  is  preit;-  equally     Haqae 
diflributed  amongfl  the  dif}(:rcnt  orders  cf  civil  focicty  ;         I 
and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue,  even  Harbour, 
with  relpeCf  to  this  world's  happinefs."  " 

HAQjUE,  in  old  writers,  a  litlc  hand-gun,  pro- 
hibited 10  be  ufed  for  dfftruftion  of  game,  &c.  by  ffa- 
tute  33  Hen.  Vlll.  cap.  6.  and  a  &  3  td.  VI.  cap. 
14.  There  is  alfo  the  half-haquc,  or  demi-haquc, 
within  the  faid  a6ts. 
HARAM.     See  Seraglio. 

HARAN,  oiherwife  Charrs  in  Mefopotamia,  a 
city  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham tirfl  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32); 
and  where  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  died  and  was  bu- 
ried. Thitiier  it  was  like  wife  that  Jacob  retired  to  La- 
ban  when  he  fled  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother 
Efau  (id.  xxvii  4;.  xxviii.io,  &c.)  Laftly  at  Haran 
or  Charras  in  Mefopotamia,  Cralfus  the  Roman  genrral 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Panhians.  Haran 
was  fitiiaied  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a  good  diflance  from  the  place  where  ihefc 
two  rivers  join. 

H/1RANGUE,  a  modem  French  name  for  a  fpecch 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public, — Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Italian  artr:ga,  which  fignities 
the  fame  ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  aringo, 
"  ajuft,  or  place  of  jufling."  Others  derive  it  fiom 
the  Latin  ara,  "  altar  ;"  by  rcafon  the  firft  harangues 
were  made  before  altars  ;  whence  the  veric  of  Juve.ial 

jiul  Lugdunenjit  rhetor  diftttrui  ad  aram. 

Harangues  were  ufually  mauc  by  the  generals, 
previous  to  an  engagement  both  atuongft  the  G:ciks 
and  Romans.  An  harangue  on  iuch  cccalioi.s  was 
called  alhcutio.     See  Allocutio. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufcd  in  an  ill  fenfc,  viz^ 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonaiic  fpecch  or 
declamation. 

HARBINGER,   an    officer  of  a  king's  bouihold,    , 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ridcaday's  jour- 
ney before  the  court  whcnit  travels,  to  provide  lodge- 
ings,  &c. 

HARBOROUGH,  a  towB  of  LciccHerfliirc,  84. 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thorouglifarc 
in  the  road  to  Derby,  near  the  fuurcc  ot  the  river 
Welland;  and  was  famous  in  Csmden's  time,  for  its 
beaft  fair,  where  the  bcif  horfes  and  colts  arc  fliU  fold.. 
Its  fairs  are  April  29.  and  Oct.  19.  The  market  is 
on  Tuefday,  for  ihe  ufe  of  which  the  Earl  of  Hai  bo- 
rough has  lattly  built  a  neat  markci-houfe  at  his  own 
cxpencc.  Here  is  a  good  frcc-fthool,  and  a  fair  cha- 
pel o(  eafc  to  Grcai-bowden  in  its  pariih. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fta  port 
or  haven,  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
flipping,  •.Ithoag'.i  at  a  great  dirtance  from  the  fea.. 
The  qoaliiics  requilite  in  a  good  harbour  arc,  ihat  the 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  fliallows  ;  that 
the  opening  b-  of  fufhcieni  extent  to  admit  ihc  en- 
trance or  departure  of  large  (hips  without  difSciilty  ; 
that  is  Ihould  have  good  anchoring  ground,  r.nd  be 
caly  of  accefs  ;  that  it  ihould  be  well  defended  from 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  fea;  that  ii  Ihould  hive 
room  and  convenience  10  receive  the  .'hipping  of  diffe- 
rent  nations,  and  thofe  which  are  iaucn  with  different 
nierchandifes  ;  that  it  be  fornidied  with  a  good  light- 
houfe,  and  have  a  variety  of  proper  rings,  pofls,  moor- 
ings,. 
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H»rburg  ings,  &c.  ill  order  to  remove  or  fecure  the  vctTcls  con- 
11        lamcd  therein;    and,  finally,  ih"  ■'   have    pUnty  of 
ll^irdiii^.  ^^,„oj^  and  other   nuicriais  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 
iron,    mariners,  &c. 

HARBURG,  a  fnull  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
cle ol  Lower  Saxony,  and  diitchy  of  Lunenburg  fca- 
icd  on  the  river  Elb;-  over  agaiull  Hamburgli.  It  was 
Airroiinded  with  w.iUs  in  13J5  :  and  ;oycars  after,  a 
ftronj,'  calllr,  which  ftill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bi- 
(liop.     E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  5?.  Si- 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardiicfs,  to  bodies  than  they  liad  before. 

There  are  feveral  w  ays  of  iiardciiing  iron  and  fteel, 
as  by  iummcriiig  them;  quenching  them  in  cold  water, 
&c.     See  Steel. 

C-ifi-HAROKMsc.     Sec  CASE-Harder.iiig. 

HAKDERWICH,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, in  Dutch  Guclderland.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  the  chief  ef  the  fca-ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
I'cveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  Ih  1648  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  univerlity.  The  French  did 
it  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  1672  ;  fiincc  which  time 
it  has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
S2.  14. 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a  property  directly  op- 
pofite  to  fluidity  ;  by  which  they  refill,  the  iniprefDon 
of  any  o  her  fubftance,  Ibmetimes  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree.' As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  coiilill  in  tiic 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  upon  on<  anether  in 
coiifequence  of  a  certain  adion  of  the  univerfal  (luid 
or  elciiicntary  tire  among  them;  we  mull  conclude 
thiit  hardnels  conlills  in  the  tibfcnce  of  this  adion,  or 
•idericicncy  of  what  is  called  lutnit  Inai.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  obferving,  that  there  is  in  in^er.^lcdiatc  flate 
betwisl  hardi'.cfs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
vield  to  a  certain  force,  though  ihcy  Hill  nuke  a  con- 
(idcrablerelilUnce.  This  is  principally  obfcrvcJ  in  the 
metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  ductility.  It 
appear?,  indeed,  that  this  laft  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  certsin  <]r,;tntity  of 
latent  heat  abforbed,  or  otherwife  acting  within  the 
fubftanccitfclf  ;  for  all  the  ineta's  arc  rendered  hard 
by  hammering,  and  foft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  fomc  time.  The  former  ope- 
ration renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard  ;  prob;bly,  as 
Dr  Black  obfcrves,  bccaufc  the  panicles  ot  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  another,  and  ihofe  of  fire 
fqneczcd  out  from  among  them.  By  keeping  them 
for  fonie  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  iiilinuatcs  itlclf 
again  among  the  particles  and  arranges  them  in  the 
fii'me  nnnner  as  bcfoie,  fo  that  the  dnftjliiy  returns 
By  a  fecond  hammering  this  propeny  is  again  dcllroy- 
cd,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heating,  or  nnin-al- 
in^  as  it  is  cilled  ;  and  foon,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appc  irs  to  diminilh  the  cohcfion  ofbodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  gl«fs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle:  but  flint,  though  flill 
linrder  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the 
metals,  however,  thcfe  two  properties  fecm  to  be  more 
connceTied,  thotigh  even  here  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardell  of  all  the  metals 
is  indeed  tlic  niofl  brittle  ;  but  lead,  the  fufeft,  is  not 
cbc  moll  du;lilc.     Neither  is  lia.rdncfs  connedcd  with 


the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies:  f  or  a  diamond,  the 
hardell  fubftancc  in  nature,  is  little  more  thai\  half 
the  weight  of  the  lighicll  metal.  As  little  is  it  con- 
ncfted  with  the  coldncfs,  tleflrical  jnopenics,  or  any 
other  quality  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted:  fo  that 
though  the  principle  above  laid  down  may  I  e  accepted 
as  a  general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  num- 
bcrof  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  difcovcrcd  before  wc 
can  offer  any  fatisladory  explanation. 

A\\.  bodies  become  harder  by  cold  :  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  (icing  lo,  for  fbnie  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  as  cold.  Thus  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  its  ileam  is  palled  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  enters  the  fubllaiice  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  almull  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Mr  Qiiill  and  others  have  coallrufted  tables  of  the 
hardnrls  of  different  fubflaiice.  The  method  purfucd 
in  couflriiding  thefc  tables  v.'as  by  obfcrving  the  order 
in  which  they  were  able  to  cut  or  make  any  impreffion 
iipuii  one  another.  The  following  table,  extradcd 
froniM.  Magellan's  edition  of  Cronltcdt's  Mineralogy, 
w.is  taken  from  DrQ^iill,  Berg  nan,  and  Mr  Kirwan. 
The  rirll  column  iliows  the  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond 
the  fpecific  gravity. 


Har(!nef«, 
Hardouiiit 


Uiamond  from  Orinus 
Pink  diamond 
Bluilhdamond 
Yellowiih  diamond 

30 

'9 

19 
19 

— 

3,7 
3>4 
3,3 
3.3 

Cubic  diamond 

18 



3.2 

4,2 
3»J 

Ruby 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 

17 
16 



Rnhy  fpinell 

n 



3'4 

Deep  blue  faphire 

r6 

— . 

3,8 

Ditto  p.iler 

17 



3.8 

Topaz 

Whitilh  ditto 

IS 

M 

z 

4,2 
3. J 

Bohemian  ditto 

II 



2,8 

Emerald 

12 

— 

2,8 

Garnet 

12 

— 

4  4 

Agaie 

12 

— 

2,6 

Onyx 

12 

— 

2,6 

Sardonyx 

12 



2,6 

Occid.  amctfcyll 

II 

— 

2,7 

Cryflal 

.   II 

— 

2> 

Cornelian 

II 



2,7 

Green  jafper 
Reddifli  yellow  ditto 

ir 
9 

— 

2,7 
2,6 

Schocrl 

lo 

— 

3,6 

Tourmaline 

10 

— 

3,0 

Qjiartz 

10 

— 

2,7 

Opal 

10 

— 

2,6 

Chryfolitc 
Zeolytc 

10 
8 

z 

3,7 
2,r 

F'Inor 

7 

— 

3,y 

Calcareous  fpar 

6 

— 

2,7 

Gypfum 
Chalk 

5 

n 

3 

— 

2,3 
2,7 

HARDOUIN  (John),  a  learned  French  Jcfuit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  known  by  the  re- 
markable paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings  ;  tliis 
in  particular.  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  except  Cicero's  works,  Vigil's  Gcor- 
gics,  Horace's  fatircs  and  epifllcs,  and  Pliny's  natu- 
ral 
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.rdwlckeral  hidory,  are  mere  forgeries.     He  died  at  Paris  in 

II  1726,  agcJ  83.     His    principal,  works    arc,    I.  An 

Hare,      criiiion  of  Pliny's  natural  hiftury,  with  notes,  which 

"~ is  ranch   cnecnicd.     2.  An  edition  of   ihc   councils, 

which  made  much  noifc.  3.  Chronology  rcRorcd  by 
medals,  410.  4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Tella- 
mcnt,  fulio;  in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  preached  in  Latin,  Sec. 
HARDWICKE.  Sec  York. 
HARE,  in  zoology.  See  Lrrus. 
The  hare  is  a  bcalltf  vencry,  or  of  the  forc/l,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fccond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  :  foHic  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in 
the  tirlds,  Ibnie  in  marflies,  and  fome  wander  about 
everywhere.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fwifttll, 
the  licld-hares  arc  not  fo  nimble,  and  ihofe  of  the 
marflies  art;  the  llowdt :  but  the  wandering  hares  are 
the  mofl  dangerous  to  follow  ;  for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
nearell  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fulioii  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difcouragcnicnt  of  the 
hunters.     Sec  the  article  Hunting, 

Hares  and  ralb'ts  are  very  mifchicvous  to  new 
planted  orchards,  by  )>ccling  off  the  barks  of  the  ten- 
der and  young  trees  (or  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the 
fame  fort  of  mifchief  to  nurferics ;  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  (uch 
a  height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ;  fome  daub  lliem 
with  tar;  but  though  this  keeps  oft'  the  liares,  it  is 
itfelf  mifchievoiis  to  the  trees  ;  but  tliis  hurtful  pro. 
perty  of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fjt  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  ihcm 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  10  be  rnbbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  from  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  other  food  is 
fcarcc,  that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 
People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  tlity  get  them 
there.  This  is  the  ftopping  up  tlieir  cars  with  wax, 
and  rendering  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a 
creature  that  Ihc  is  continually  liflening  after  every 
noifc,  and  will  run  a  long  way  on  the  leaft  fufpicion 
■  of  danger  ;  fo  that  flie  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs 
!;ci  fclf  out  of  liclli  continually.  Thefe  arc  both  pre- 
vciitcJ  by  her  feeding  in  a  fafe  place,  and  that  with- 
out apprehenlion  ;  and  ihey  fay  Ihc  will  always  readi- 
ly be  fattened  in  this  way. 

Though  the  hare  liveson  vegetables  and  water  only, 
yet  the  habitual  exercife  of  this  animal  exalts  its  falts, 
and  renders  it  fomcwhat  alcalefccnt ;  and  this  tendency 
is  much  increafed,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  be- 
ing heated  by  ftrong  exercife. 
Jav  Harf..     Sec  Mus. 
Hake's  Ear,  in  botany.     Sec  Biti.eurum. 
HARE  (Dr  Francis),  an  Englilh  bilhop,  of  whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of   Eton 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he   had  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuflrioiis  duke 
nf  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chaplain-general 
to  the  army.     He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Worcefler,  and  from  thciicc  was  promoted  to  the  bi. 


fiiopric  of  Chicheftcr,  which  he  held  with  the  deanery  Harefburjr 
of  St  Paul's  10  his  death,  wiiich  happened  in  1740.  B 
He  was  difmifTcd  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in  Hatltia». 
1718,  by  the  ftrcngth  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  ptrfons  of  diflinguilh- 
ed  rank  for  parts  and  learning — About  the  latter  cnj 
of  qtiecn  Anne's  reign  he  publilhed  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  intituled,  The  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  fludy  of  the  fcripturcs,  ia 
the  way  of  private  judgment  :  in  order  to  Ihcw,  that 
fince  fuch  a  Uudy  of  the  fcripturcs  is  an  indifpcnfabic 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Ciiriftian  focietics  to  remove,  as 
much  aspoiIil)le,  thofe  difcouragemenis.  In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con- 
vocation fell  upon  him,  asif  he  were  really  againfl  the 
ftiidy  of  the  iioly  fcripturcs:  and  Whillon  lays,  that 
liiidiug  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he  ■ 
was  feeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author.  He  publilhed  many  pieces  agaii.lt  bilhop 
Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  colleftcd  af- 
ter his  death  and  publilhed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  2.  An 
edition  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  4to.  3.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  in  tke  Hebrew,  put  into  the  original  poeti- 
cal metre,  4to.  In  this  lafl  work,  he  pretends  to  have 
difcovcred  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fiippofed  to 
be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothtfis,  though  de- 
fended by  fome,  yet  has  been  cotifutcd  by  fcvcral  learn- 
ed men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Mciric.e 
Harean.f  brcvis  conjtitatio,  annexed  to  his  lectures  Z?^ 
Sacra  Porji  Hcbr<corum. 

HARESBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltlhire,  on  the  Willy,, 
near  W'arminflcr,  94  miles  from  London,  is  in  old  re- 
cords called  Hiigktjbury  or  Heytjbury  ;  and  now  it  is. 
writ  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  May  i4ih,  and  September 
15th  ;  and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  lince 
Henry  VI.  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  prcfcrip- 
tion.  There  is  an  almflioufc  here  for  12  poor  men  ;nJ 
a  Woman.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, and  a  free  fchool,  and  the  place  isgovcructl 
by  a  bailiff  and  burgclfcs. 

HARKLEUR,  an  ancient  town  of  Erancc,  in 
Normandy  ;  but  is  now  a  poor  place,  on  account  of  its 
fortifications  being  demolilhed,  and  its  harbour  choak- 
ed  up.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Engiifli,  by  ailauli,  in  the 
year  141  j.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Lizari'a,  near  inc 
Seine,  live  miics  from  Havre  de  Grace,  furiy  north- 
weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  lix  north- utlL 
of  Paris.     E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  inlaw,  a  due  belonging 
to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confiiUng  of  the 
beft  bcall,  cither  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  rime  of  his  death  ;  and  in  fome  manors  the  beft 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  arc  called  harlots. 

Hakiot  (Thomas),  Sec  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Mcrioncihniirc,  in  north. 
Wales.  It  is  Icatcd  on  a  rock,  on  the  fca-lhore  j  and  is 
but  a  poor  phce,  though  the  Ihirc-town,  and  fends  a. 
member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a  llrong 
haudfomc  caftle,  which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  1 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  vhich  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
dcinolillied  by  tlie  parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN     Coihection.— A    inoft    valn.iblc 
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collcflioii  of  ufcful  and  ciirioin  nianorcripts,  begun 
near  the  cnJ  of  ihc  lift  ctniury,  by  Robert  Har- 
'icy  of  Brampton  Bryan,  ECq  ;  in  Hcre<ord(liirc,  alitr- 
ward5  carl  ol  Oxford  and  lord  higli-ireafurcr ;  and 
wliirli  was  conducted  lij'on  the  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  publiflied  his  firft  eonlidcr- 
able  coUet'lion  in  Aiiguft  nos,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
years  lie  j>ot  togcilicr  near  2J00  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  aficr  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
HioikS,  Mr  Andis  garttr  king  at  arms,  bifliop  Ni- 
colfon,  and  m^aiy  otlier  eminent  anti<]iiaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  ainilance  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prel'ciitcd  him  with  i'cvcral  tiiat  were  very  valuaUle. 
Being  thus  cncouraj^cd  to  perfcvcrancc  by  his  fucctfs, 
he  kept  many  pcrl'uns  employed  in  purchafirg  MSS. 
lor  him  abroad,  giving  ihcm  written  iaftrudtions  for 
their  conduct.  By  ihefc  means  the  MS.  library  was 
in  theyeur  1 721,  increifcd  to  near  6000  books,  14,000 
orit;iiial  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  iheaiftof  May  1724  lord  Oxford  died;  but 
his  foil  Edward,  who  fucceeded  to  liis  honours  and 
cflate,  dill  farther  enlarged  the  colleflion,;  fo  that  when 
he  died,  June  i6th  1741,  it  confiftcd  of  8000  volumes, 
fevcral  of  them  containing  diftisft  and  independent 
treatifes,  bcfidcs  many  looie  papers  which  have  been 
lince  forced  and  bound  up  in  rolunies ;  and  above 
40,000  oritiiual  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  inllruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  dcflgn  of  making  this  collection  was 
the  e(UI)lilliuietit  of  a  MS.  Englilh  hiftorical  library, 
and  the  relcuing  from  dtflru(5li<in  fuch  nationji  re- 
cords as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collec- 
tors :  but  lord  Oxford's  plan  was  I'tore  cxtcnlive  ;  for 
his  colledion  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 

jciciicc This  colleftion  is  now  in  the  Britifli  Mufcum 

and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  may  be  feen  in  the 
Annual  Rcgifter,  vi.  T40,  Sec. 

fiARLEM/  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  lituated  on  the  river  Sparren,  in  E,  Long.  J. 
17.  N.  Lat.  53.  22.  It  is  a  l.irge  and  populous  city, 
and  ftauds  near  a  lakf-  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
it  has  a  commuuicaiion,  as  well  as  with  Amfltrdam  and 
Lcyden,  by  means  of  fevcral  canals.  Schemes  have 
been  often  forcued  for  drainin>;  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  pot  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a  wood,  cut  into  dcliglitful  walks  and  villas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  fiegc  which  it  held  out  againlt 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  ;  the  towiifmen 
before  they  capitulated  being  reduced  to  eat  the  vi- 
Icfl  animals,  r.n  J  (.ven  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabi- 
tants correfponded  with  the  piincc  of  Orange  for  a 
confidcrablc  tune  by  means  of  carrier-piiieons.  Har- 
lem,as  ii  well  known,  claims  the  inveutiuii  of  printing  j 
and  in  tact,  the  iirll  elTays  of  the  art  arc  indifputably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laiireiitius,  a  magiArate'  of  that 
city.  [See  I.AURENTius,and  ('//;y/of7  0/)  PRINT  I  NC] 
Before  the  Ucforniation,  Harlem  was  a  bifhop's  fee  ; 
and  tiie  P.ipilis  ftill  greatly  outnumber  the  Proieftauis. 
An  academy  of  fcicnces  was  founded  herein  1 752. 
Vafl  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here  ; 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  a  peculiar  quality,  which 
rcnilers  tlicm  very  fit  for  that  purpole — A  fort  of 
phrenfy  with  regard  to  flowers,  partict:larly  tulips,  once 
prevailed  here,  in  confcquencc  of  which  the  niMt  bcauii- 
lul  forts  were  bought  and  fold  at  211  extravagant  price. 


HARLE()yiN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon,  Harltqaii 
drciJcd  in  pariy-colourcd  cloaths ;  anfwering  much  the         II 
fame  purpole  as  a   mc'rry-andrew  or  jack-pudding  in    Harloch 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks  flages,  &c.     We  have  al-  '       *'' 
fo   introduced  the  harlequin   upon  our  theatres  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ftanding  characters  in  the  modern 

grotelquc  or  pantomime   entertainments The   term 

took  its  rife  from  a  famous  Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to 
call  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  ;  a  name  wliich 
has  dcfcendcd  to  all  thofe  of  tilt  fame  rank  and  pro- 
fcllion, 

HARLEY  (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer, was  the  cldell  foil  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and 
torn  in  1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  railed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence  j 
and  after  the  acccflion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma- 
ry, he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions 
were  rapid  :  in  1  702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  queen 
Anne's  privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  fecre- 
tary  of  rtate  ;  in  1706,  he  aftcd  as  one  of  the  coni- 
miifioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  in  1710,  was 
appointed  a  cummifTioner  of  the  trcafury,  and  chancel- 
lor and  under-trcafurer  of  the  exchequer.  A  daring 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  8.  1711,  by  the 
marquis  of  Guifcard  a  French  Papifl ;  who,  when  un- 
der an  examianaiion  before  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  flabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered  ;  and  was  the  fame  year 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high-trealurcr,  which 
office  he  refigned  jufl  before  the  queen's  death.  He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1715,  and  commit- 
ted to  ilie  Tower  ;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died 
in  1724  His  character  has  been  variuully  rcprcl'tnt- 
cd,  but  cannot  be  here  difcuffed.  He  was  not  only  an 
encouragcr  of  literature,  but  the  greaicfl  collector  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  colletlion  of 
which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Britilh  Mufeuni. 
See  HARLEIAX  Collcdioii. 

HARLING.     Sec  Herling. 

HARLINGEN,  a  fea-pon  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  Well  Kricdaiid.  It  Hands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zuyder  lea,  at  the  mouih  of  a  large  canal, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1304,  when  it  was  deflroyed 
by  the  lea  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
conliderable  town.  In  1579,11  was  confidcrably  en- 
larged by  the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  flrong,  as 
the  adjacent  country  can  very  eafily  be  laidunder  wa- 
ter. The  city  is  fquare ;  and  the  flrecis  are  haiidfomc, 
Araighl,and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  ihcin. 
It  has  five  gates  ;  four  towards  land,  and  one  towards 
the  fea  ;  but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  vefRls  of 
great  burden  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  light- 
ened for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  ef 
Friefland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufactures  arc  fait, 
bricks,  and  tiles;  a  conliderable  trade  is  alio  cariied 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  corn  and  good  paflures. 

HARLOCK,  or  Harleich,  *  town  of  Merioneih- 
fhirc,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fea  coaft,  near  the  north  wefl  point  of  the  county. 

It 
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llailot,     Itis  natnriily  ftrong,  a  garrifos:   being  kept  here  for      frica  icTTirds  ilie  Ailaiaic  ocean. 

ilic  fecuriiy  of  ihe  coart.     Its  caftlc  lies   now  in  ruins,     liave  tlic  following  account  in  the  Fiiiiofopbica!  Traii'f- 
Tiie  town,  though  a  corporation  and  guverncd  by  a     anions,  vol.  71.  (urniflicJ  by  Mr  Norris,  a  gentleman 
n-.ayor,  makes  but  a  very  niean  appearance.     It  has  a     who  had  frcqueni  op poruiimics  ot  obfcrving  its  lingu- 
lar properties   and  ttfcdlf. 

"  On  ihatpartof  the  coafls  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Cape  VcrJ  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  cafterly  uin^f 
prevails  during  ihemomhsot  December,  January,  an<l 
February,  which  by  the  Kanicrs,  a  nation  on  the  Gcil 


market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a  wunian  given  to  inconiinciicy,  or 
1I1.H  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftiiuiing  her 
body.— The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufrd  for  the  di- 
minutive w/iuri/c.-/',  a  "  li.tlc  wliore." — Othersderivc  it 

from  yirlctta,  miftrcfs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  coall,  is  called  lUc'Hariiiattan.  Cape  Verd  is  in  i;  K. 

and  mother  to  William  the  Conqueror;  Camden  dc-  latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  in  i  S.  latitude-  and  the 

rives  it  from  one  Arlotha,  concubine  to  William    the  coaft  between  tiicfe  two  Capes  runs  in  an  oblique  di- 

Conqueror:  Others  from  the  Italian  y^r/o//«,  "a  proud  region,  nearly  from  W.  S.  W.  to  L.  S.  £   furminc 

whore."  a  range  of  upwards  of  aico  miles.     At  the  illcs  dc 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Los,  which  arc  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Le- 

Rouiaus.     Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited    among  one,  and  to  the  Ibuthwa'rd  of  Cape  Verd    it  blows  from 

the  Jews,  under  fcvere  penalties  j   but  thefc  arc  ex-  the  E.  S.  E  on  the  Gold  coalt  irom  ihe'N.  E.  and  ac 

plained  as  extending  only  10   women  of  their  own  na-  Cape  Lopez,  and  tlie  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N    £. 

lion.     The  public  Itews  were  therefore  Hocked  with  This  wind  is  by  the  French  and  I'oriui^ucfc   wlioirc- 


malks  ;  but  by  and  by  their  modclly  wa?  entirely  put  than  that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Faiuee  word 
to  flight,  and  they  went  abroad  bare-faced.   At  Athens     HarTiattan. 

the  proltiiutrs  were  generally  flrangcrs  :  and  fuch  as  The   harmatian  comes  on  indifcrirninately  at  any 

debauched  an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penal-  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide  or  st  any  iic- 
ty.  To  frequent  the  public  (lews  was  not  lield  dif-  riod  of  the  moon,  and  continues  fomctimes  only  a  day 
graceful  !  The  «ife(lofthc  Heathen  fagcs  allowed  it!  or  two,  fometiuies  (iye  or  lix  davs,  ard  it  lias  been 
Solon  permitted  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to  known  to  lad  tifiecn  or  (Ixteen  day's.  There  are  teiie- 
the  young  men  who  had  engaged  them,  and  encouraged  rally  three  or  four  rciurnsof  it  every  fcafon.  It  Wow* 
the  youth  of  Athens  to  gratify  their  luft  with  ihcfe,  with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  lo  ftrong  as  il;e  fca- 
rather  than  feduce  and  debauch  the  wives  and  daughters     breeze  (which  every  da>  lets  in  during  the  fair  fiafoti 

of  citizens.     Cato  the  Cenl'or  was  of  the  fame  fcnti-  from  the  W.  W.  S.  W.  a;id  S.  W);  but  fomewhat 

ments  ;  and  Cicero  challenges  all  perfons  to  name  a  flrongcr  than  the  land  wind  at  night  Irom  the  N.  ai;d 

time  when  men  were  either  reproved  for  this  praftice,  N.  N.  W. 

or  not  countenanced  in  it.  Amongft  the  Jews,  the  i.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  whick 
harlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  highways  and  ftrcets  of  ci-  always  accompanies  ihe  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa- 
ties;  at  Athens  they  frequented  the  ceramicus,  circus,  fioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great  as  fometimcs  to  make 
and  the  old  forum — In  fomc  places  they  wcrediflin-  even  near  objtfts  oblcure.  The  Englilh  fori  at  Why- 
guilhed  by  their  drcfs  from  other  women,  Corinth  dali  flands  about  the  midway  betweeli  the  French  and 
wasa  remarkable  nurfery  ofharlots,  and  gave  birth  to  Portuguefe  forts,  and  not  quite  a  qiurierof  amilefioni 
the  noted  Lais.  Their  accomplilhments  were  oftentimes  either,  yet  very  often  from  thcnte  neither  of  the  other 
great,  in  all  the  polite  and  elegant  parts  of  female  edu-  forts  can  be  dilcovered.  The  fun,  concealed  the  great- 
cation,  viz.  philolophy,  dancing,  finging,  rhetoric,  &c.  ell  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours  ;:bout 
Afpafia,  the  mitlrefs  of  Pericles,  was  admired. by  So-  noon,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  fen- 
crates  for  her  learning.     The  more  accomplilhcd  pro-  fation  on  the  eye  . 

flitutes  frequently  amalled  large  fortunes  ;  a  reujark-  2.  Extreme  drynefs  makes  another  extraordinary 
able  inllance  of  which  wc  have  in  Phryne,  who  offered  property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con- 
to  rebuild  ihc  walls  of  I  hebcs,  when  dellroyed  by  tinuance  of  the  harmattan  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaf!  ap. 
Alexander,  on  condition  that  they  would  perpetuate  pearance  of  mojfture  in  the  atmolphcrc.  Vegetables 
her  memory  and  profcllion  by  an  infcription.  Prodi-  of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured,  all  tender  plants 
lutesatRome  were  obliijcd  to  fix  a  bill  over  their  and  moft  of  the  produdions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
doors,  indicating  their  charafler  and  profellion.  It  droyed  ;  the  grafs  withers,  and  becomes  dry'like  h?y; 
was  alfo  cuflomary  for  them  to  change  their  names,  the  vigorousever-greenslikewife  feel  its  pernicious  ii, - 
after  they  had  fignitied  to  the  prxtwr,  their  intention  fluence  ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime- 
of  leading  fuch  a  dilfolutc  life:  this  they  did,  becaufe  trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither  and  if 
their  trade  was  unbecoming  their  I  irtli  and  condition;  the  hanijattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  12  days 
but  they  re-aflumed  their  family  names  when  they  are  fo  parched,  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  dufl  bet wecii 
quitted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women  the  fingers:  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
whufe  grandfather,  father,  or  liu/band,  had  beeti  a  Ro-  nourifliment,  and  Hinted  in  its  growth,  only  appear* 
man  kni;;ht,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a  to  ripen,  for  it  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  with- 
public  profeffion  of  lewdnels.  out  acquiring  half  the  ufual  lizc.  The  natives  lake 
H.^RMATTAN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  perio-  this  opportunity  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  grafs 
rfical  wind  which  blows  fronj  the  interior  pans.of  A-  and  young  trees  10  fct  tire  to  thcni,  efocciallv  near 
Vol.  VIII.  ^q  '  ,,,eir 
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Hjmattan.  (heir  roails,  not  only  tokeepthefc  roads  open  to  tra- 

■ .^ '  vclitrs,  but  todcllroy  the  lliclicr  which  long  firafs,  and 

thickets  of  yoiin>;  trees,  would  atibrd  :o  Ikulking  par- 
lies of  their  enemies.  A  tire  thus  lighted  tlics  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endangcrtholc  who  travel;  i:i  that 
liiiution,  a  common  metliod  of  efcape  is,  on  di (cover- 
ing a  lire  to  windward,  [o  let  the  grafs  on  fire  to  Icc- 
wa'rd,  and  then  follow  your  own  tire.  There  are  oilier 
extraordinary  cliefts  pro!luced  by  the  exiremc  dryiitfs 
ot  riic  hjrmatian. 

The  pirchiut^tfTcas  of  this  wind  are  likewife  evi- 
dent ou  the  external    parts  of  the  body.     The  eyes, 
nortrils,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uncafy, 
and  drink  ii  often  required,  not   fo  much   to  quench 
ihirft,  ss  to  remove  a  painful  aridiiy   in  the  lances. 
The  lips  and  uofe  become  fore  and  cvcti  chapped  ;  and 
though  ihe  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troubltlbme  fe;i- 
fation  of  prickling  heat  on  the  (kin.     If  the  h.irmat- 
tan  continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  Ikin  pcelsoli, 
firll  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the 
other  pans  of  the  b'.uly  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two 
longer.     Mr  Nnrris  obiervcd,  that  when  fweat  was  ex- 
cited by  exercifc  on  ihofc  parts  which  were  covered 
by  his  cloaths  from  the  weaiher,  it  was  peculiarly  a- 
crid,   and  tailed,  on  apj-lying  his  tongue  lo  iiis  arm, 
fomeihiiig  like  fpiriis  of  hartlhorn  diluicd  with  water. 
3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  pceuliariiy  of  the  har- 
matian.     Though   this  wind  is  fo  very   prejudicial  10 
vegetable  life,  aiidoccalions  fuch  difagrceablc  parching 
cffe<5ts  on  tlic  human  fpccies,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.      Thofe    labouring   under  lluxes    and    iu- 
lermitting  fevers  generally   recover  in  an  harmaitan. 
Thofe  V.  eakcned  by  fevers,  anil  linking  under  evacua- 
tions forthc  cure  of  them;  pirticularly  blecdiiig,  which 
is  often  injudicioully  repeated,  have  their  lives  faved, 
and   vigour  rellorcd,  in  fpitc  uf  ihe  dodtor.     It  Hops 
the  progrefs  of  epidemics  ;   the  fmall-pox,  remittent 
fevers,  &c.  not  only  difappeur,  but  thofe  labouring  un- 
der thefe  difeafes   when  an  harmattan  comes  on,  are 
almofl  certain  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.     I nfeftion  appears 
not  llien  to  be  eafily  comniunicaied  even  by   art.     In 
the  year   1770,  there  were  on  board  the   Unity,  at 
M'hydah,  above  300  flaves;  the  fmall-pox  broke  out 
a-mong  them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  ;  thole 
who  were   inoculated  before  the  harmattan  came  on 
got  very  well  liirongh  the  difi  afc.     About  70  were  in- 
t/culated  a  day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,   hut 
no  one  of  them  had  cither  iicknefs  or  eruption.     It 
was  imagined  that  the  infci^fion  was  cfici!fually  difper- 
fed  and  the  (liip   clear   of  the  difordcr  ;   but  in  a  very 
few  wecl.s  it  began   10  appear  among  thefe  fcveniy. 
About  50  of  them  were  inoculated  the  fecond    time  ; 
the  others  had  the  difeafe  in  a  natural  way:  an  liar- 
inattan  came  on,  and  they  all  recovered,  excepting  one 
girl,   who   had  an  u^Iy  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part, 
and  died  fume  time  aftcrs\ards  nf  a  locked  jaw." 

This  account  d, tiers  remark.d)ly  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Liiid,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa- 
k1  wind;  (See  his  Difcapi  of  H<A  Cliii.'atesA  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  o\er  which  it  blows,  it  appears 
tliat  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  fome  lakes,  the  coun- 
try about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  4C0 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  confiderable  extent. 
The  furfacc  ij  fantlyj  and  below  that  a  rich  reddifli 


earth  :  it  rifcs  with  a  gentle  afcent  for  i  jo  miles  from  HarmoUii 
the  fca,  before  there  is  the  appcaiaiice  of  a  hill,  with-         II 
out  altordiiig  a  flone  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.     Beyond  Harmoui- 
thefe  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges   of  .     "^^J 
mountains. 

HAllMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Arifiogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  Ironi  the  tyranny  of  the  I'ifillrati- 
dae.  (Stc  Aristoc  iton.)  The  Athenians,  10  re- 
ward  that  patriotilm  ol  ihele  illnllrious  citizens,  made 
a  law  that  no  one  ihould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of 
Ariflogiton  and  Ilarmodius. 

IIARMONIA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents. 
Stc  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  made  Har- 
monia  a  princefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paliage  in 
Ather.acus  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
wnich  tells  us,  that  flie  was  by  profeflion  a  p'aycr  on 
the  lUuc,  and  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumllance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  hiiniwn_y\yni\\c\  ;  as  the  word<JfiU(iv;«  hiiri/imia, 
has  been  laid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name  :  which  makes  it  very  diflieult  to  afcenaiii 
the  knie  in  which  the  Greeks  nude  ufe  of  it  in  their 
mullcf  ;  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decom-  j.  gjj  jj„ 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology  ,;„„„, 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 
given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learr.ed,  dues  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  it  ge- 
nerally derived  from  af/Ait^a,  and  this  from  the  old  verb 
Afffl  ii/>to,  10 Jit  or  jiin. 

HARIMONIC.  As  an  adjective,  it  fignifics  in 
general  any  thing  belonging  10  harmony;  though  in 
our  language  the  adjedlive  is  more  properly  written 
harmonica!.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  ihe^ar- 
vior.kal  divifions  of  a  nionochurd  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
couionanccs  in  general.  As  a  fubdantivc  neuter,  it 
imports  all  the  concomitant  or  acceifary  founds  which, 
upon  the  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  apprcliable.  Thus  all  the  al  quot  parts 
of  a  mufical  llring  produce  havmonkal  founds,  or  har- 
monics. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap- 
propriated by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
luode  of  mulical  glaffes,  which  he  himiclf,  after  a  num- 
ber of  happy  experiments,  had  eonllituted,  v. as  written 
Artuouica.  In  ihii  place,  however,  we  Jiavc  ventured  to 
rcflore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  againll  the  moderate  witt  ot  afpirations. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  af//cy;a.  The  ra- 
dical word  is  afi.v,  to  fiiit  or  fit  oi.'c  thing  to  aiitther 
By  ihcword  ifixtiia  lite  Greeks  exprefled  aptitudes  of 
various  kinds  :  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  exprtffion,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  highefl  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  ihofc  relations  which  it  was 
meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  oflbund,  in 
particular,  were  underQood  by  it;  and  in  this  view, 
Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felce^ed  a  name  more  ex- 
prcllive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  fcr  the  inftrnment 
which  we  are  now  to  dcfcribc  ;  as,  perhaps,  no  mu- 
fical tt^ac  can  poffibly  be  liner,  nor  confequently  fuf- 
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laiwoni-   ccptible  of  juflcr  concords,  ilian  diofc  vvhicli  it  produces 
:a.  Ill  an  old   Kiigliih  book,  wliofc   title   wc   cannot    at 

'■^'~~~' prclent  recollect,  and  in  which  a  niinilicr  of  various 
amufcmcnis  were  dcfcribed,  wc  remember  10  have  fcen 
the  eleiTicnts  or  firlt  approaches  to  nuific  by  {^ladcs. 
That  author  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choolc  half  a  dozen  of 
luch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking  ;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acuttnefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  fliould  produce  ;  and  ha- 
ving thus  adjuflcd  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en- 
tertain the  comp.iny  with  a  church-tune.  Thtle,  per- 
haps, were  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Puckcridgc  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther 
account  ot  him,  of  tiic  (late  in  which  he  left  the  in- 
flniincnt,  and  of  the  flate  to  which  it  Ins  afterwards 
been  carried,  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
extracts  from  Dr  Franklin's  letters,  and  from  otliers 
who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjcft. 

The  Dodor,  in  liis  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  iliat  his  fucccllbrs  have  either  more 
fenfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated  that 
angelic  iullrument. The  detail  of  his  own  iniprsvcments, 
therefore,  lliall  bcgi\enin  his  own  words. 

"  Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  mufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrumcni  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcicnce  was  pjirclTed  of  before. 
As  it  is  an  inftrumcnt  that  Icems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Italian  mufic,  cfpccially  that  of  the  foft  and  plain- 
tive kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yon  fuch  a  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  con(lrui.'ling  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imit»ie 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without  being  at  the 
cxpence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per- 
fection. 

"  You  have  donbilcfs  heard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drinking-glafs,  by  prefling  a  wet  fint^er 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firll  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes  furnied  of  thcfc  tones.  He  colleiled  a  tuimber 
of  glalfes  of  different  fizcs ;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table:  and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them  wa- 
ter, more  or  lefs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prcffing  his  fingers  roimd  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  in- 
ftrumejit,  in  a  fire  which  confumed  the  houlc  he  lived  in. 
Mr  E.  Delaval,  a  mod  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glafihs,  whicli  was  the  firft  I  faw  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  Iweetuefs  of  its  tones, 
and  the  niulic  he  produced  from  it,  1  wilhed  to  fee  the 
glafics  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  anirrowcr  compifs,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  pcrfon  fitting  before  ihe  inllrument ;  which  1  ac- 
complilhcd,  after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glalfcs  and  contlrnftion, 
in  the  (oUowing  manner. 

"  The  ghlfcs  arc  blown  as  near  as  pofllble  in  the 
form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
fockct  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of  the  glafj  near 
the  brim  is  about  ihc  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but   thicker  as  it  comes  nearer   the  neck; 
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whicii  in  the  kirgcft  glades  i?  about  an  incii  dctp,  and  Harmoni- 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  ihefc  dimenlions  Icf-  "■ 
fening  as  the  glaflcs  thcmfclves  diniinidi  in  fize,  ex-  '  ^ 
ccpt  that  the  neck  of  the  fmallcll  ought  not  to  be 
fuorter  than  half  an  inch. — The  larged  glals  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmallcrt  three  inches.  Be- 
tween thcfc  there  are  a?  diftcrcni  fizcs,  differing  from 
rseh  other  a  quarier  of  an  incii  in  diameter.  T"> 
m.ikc  a  linglc  iiiP.ruirent  there  (hould  be  at  leaft  fix 
glaircs  blown  of  each  fize  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glaflcs  (which  arc  fi.fficicBt 
for  three  ociavci  with  all  the  femiiones)  thn  v. ill  l>c 
each  either  the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  fiiarpcr 
than  that  note,  and  all  fitting  f>  v/ell  into  each  other 
ES  to  taper  pretty  regularly  from  the  largcft  to  the 
fmallelh  It  is  true  tiiere  are  not  37  fizcs  ;  bi.l  it  often 
happens  that  two  of  the  fame  fize  difitr  a  note  or  half 
a  note  in  tore,  by  realbn  of  a  diifcrrnce  in  thicknefs, 
and  ihcle  may  be  placed  one  ia  the  other  without  fen- 
fibly hurting  the  regulari-y  of  the  taper  form. 

"  Tlie  glalfcs  being  c'lufcn,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  fur,  they  arc 
to  be  tuned  by  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  ihofc 
that  are  too  fliarp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  trying 
the  glafs  by  a  well  tuned  harpficjiord,  comparing  the 
note  drawn  froin  the  glafs  by  your  finger  with  the 
note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  ftring  of  the  hsrp- 
lichord.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  careful 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
caule  the  tone  is  fomcthing  tiatier  when  the  glafs  is 
wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  ; — and  grinding  a  vciy 
little  between  each  trial,  you  will  ihereby  tunc  logrcit 
exaanefs.  The  more  care  is  nccclTary  in  this,  becaufe 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone  there  is  no  iharpcn- 
ing  it  again  but  by  grniding  fomcwhat  i  ff"  the  brim 
which  will  afterwards  require  puliihing,  and  thus  in- 
cre.ile  the  trouble. 

"  The  glalits  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  cafe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  ft  ct  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  tiie  biggcft 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmallcfl  end  ;  for  it  tapers 
all  the  way  to  adapt  it  better  10  the  conical  figure  of 
Ihe  fct  of  glalfcs.  This  cafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  hcighth,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  txadly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  10  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  ihickeft 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmallcft. 
— A  fqnare  (hank  comes  from  its  thickeft  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  Ihank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  fercw. 
This  wheel  fcrves  as  a  f.y  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glalfcs,  is  turned  iiy  the 
foot  like  a  fpinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany, 
18  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 

near  its  circumference  about  25'b.  of  lead An  ivory 

pin  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four 
inches  from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  i^ 
put  the  loop  of  the  firing  that  comes  up  from  the  move- 
able Itep  to  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  Hands  on  a  neat 
frame  with  four  legs. 

To  fix  the  glailes  on  the  fpindle,  a  cork  is  lirft  to 
Q,q  2  be 
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Hirmoui-  be  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tijjht,  and  projcdiiig  a 
"■■  little  wiihout  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 
"*  tojch  tlic  iiil'idc  of  aiietlier  ulien  put  lo{;ether,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Thcfe  corks  ars  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
idii  that  part  of  the  fpindlc  on  which  they  are  to  be 
lixed.  Wlicn  a  j'Jali  is  juit  on,  by  holding  it  flifUy 
between  both  hands,  wliiic  another  turns  the  fpiudle, 
it  may  be  j^radually  broujjht  10  iis  place.  But  care 
mull  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  Cinall,  left  in 
forcing  it  up,  ihe  neck  fliould  fplit;  nor  too  large, 
Itfl  the  glals,  not  being  firmly  fixed,  flioulJ  turn  or 
move  on  the  Ipindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  againfl  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glallcs  tliuj  are  placed  one  in 
another;  the  largcfl  on  the  biggefl  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  I  he  left  hand  :  the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to- 
wards  the  wheel;  and  the  next  goes  iuio  it  in  tiic 
fame  polition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim,  appear- 
ing beyond  the  brim  of  the  firft  ,  thus  proceeding,  e- 
vtry  gUfs  when  fixed  Ihows  about  an  inch  of  its  brim 
(or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  lialf  an  inch  as  they 
grow  fmallcr)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  that  con- 
tains it ;  and  it  is  from  ihefe  cxpofed  parts  of  each 
glafs  the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of 
tiicm  as  the  fpindle  and  glallcs  turn  round. 

"  My  largeft  glafs  is  G  a  liitle  below  ihe  reach  of 
,  a  common  voice,  and  ray  highell  G,  including  three 
compleic  oi?lav(S.  To  diflinguilh  the  glali'cs  more 
readily  to  the  <ye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  pans  of 
the  glalfes  wiiliiu-lide,  every  fcinitone  white,  and  the 
other  notes  of  ilic  od:a»e  with  the  feven  prifmaiic  co- 
lours viz.  C,  red  ;  D,  orange  ;  E,  yellow  ;  F,  green  ; 
G,  blue  ;  A,  indigo  ;  B,  purple  ;  and  C,  red  again  ;  — 
fo  that  the  glallcs  of  the  fame  colour  (the  white  excep- 
ted) are  always  oftaves  to  each  other. 

"  This  inllruiiient  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  let  of  glallcs,  as  before  the  keys  of 
a  harplichord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  no.v  and  then  with  a  Ipunge  and  clean  water. 
The  fingers  iliould  be  firft  a  little  Ibaked  in  water,  and 
«]uiie  free  from  all  uneafinefs  ;  a  liiile  fine  chalk  upon 
liiem  is  fouieliints  ufeful,  to  make  them  catch  the 
glafs  and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  B'jth  hands 
are  ufcd,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played 
together. — Obl'ervc,  that  the  tones  arc  befl  drawn  put 
when  the  glafi'cs  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
not  wlien  ihey  turn/o  ihcm. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  its 
loaes  are  incomparably  fwect  beyond  thofc  of  any 
other  ;  that  they  may  be  fwclled  and  fofiened  at  plcafurc 
by  flronger  or  weaker  prclfures  of  the  finger,  and  con- 
liimed  to  any  length  ;  and  that  tlie  inftrument,  being 
once  Well  tuned,    never  again  wants  lunlng." 

Such  was  the  flatc  in  which  tliis  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  foimd,  and  fnch  the  perfcftion  to  which 
he  carried,  that  celellial  inflrument  of  wliich  we  now 
treat.  Wc  call  it  cch-jli.il ;  bccaniV,  in  con-.parifon  with 
any  other  inllrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  ihcm,  how- 
ever, arc  flill  condrufted  in  the  fame  imperfcft  man- 
ner as  the  inflrument  of  Mr  Puckeridgc.  They  arc 
contained  in  an  oblong  chell;  their  politions  are  cither 
cxaiftly  or  nearly  rci'lilineal ;  the  artificial  feniitonesby 
which  the  full  notes  are  divided  form  another  paral- 
lel li.Tc  i  but  the  diftanccs  between  each  of  thcni  arc 


much  greater  than  thofc  between  the  notes  of  the  na- : 
tural  Icale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  diredly  op. 
polite  to  ihc  notes  which  they  arc  intended  to  heighten 
ordeprefs,  but  in  a  liiuaiion  between  the  highell  ?nd 
lowcff,  to  fliow  that  in  afcending  tlicy  arc  fliarps  to 
the  one,  and  in  dcfccnding  fiats  to  the  other.     This 
flrudiire,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient ;   for  it  not 
only  incrtafcs  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer 
but    reuders  fome    mufical  operations    impraitieablc, 
wliich  upon  the  //drwcw/ivi, asconflituted  by  Dr  Frank- 
lin, may  be  executed  with  eafe  and  pleafure.     In  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed   and   accurately  tuned,  the 
inflrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody. 
But  as  no  maierial  llructure  could  ever  yet  be  brought 
to  the  perfedion  even  of  human  ideas,  this  inflrument 
flill  in  fome  meafure,  retains  the  perverfe  nature  of  iis 
original  llamina.     Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmofl 
difliculty  that  the  glalfes  can  be  tuned    by  grinding  ; 
and  the  Icalt  conceivable  redundancy  or  defert  renders 
the  difcord  upon  this  inflrument  more  confpicuous  and 
intolerable    than  upon   any  other.     Hence    likcwife 
that  inexprellible  delicacy  to  be  obfcrved  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  fridion  by    which    the  found   is  prodsced: 
or  if  the  touch  be   too   gentle,   it  cannot   extort  the 
tone  ;   and  if  too  flrong  bcfules  ihe    mellow  and  deli- 
cate found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  wc  likcwife  per- 
ceive thefinger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which  mingled 
with  thofe  fbfter  founds  by  which  the  fenfcs  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  limilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  difagreeable.     In  wind-inflrumenis  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in    harplichords  the  flroke  of 
the  quill,  and   on   the  violin    ihc  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that    Hrong  and   fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  articulation,  and    which  renders 
therhyihmus  or  meafure  of  an  air  more  perceptible  :  but 
npon  the  glalfes,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  too  foft  to 
divide    the    notes  wiih   fo   much    force,    unltfs   the 
mind  be  fteadily  attentive,  ihcy  fcem  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhythmus  isalm.oll 
Joff.     There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  flur  but  by 
foi  bearing  to  flop  the  tirfl  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.     Thus,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  defccnds,  or  riles 
by  the  interval  of  a  fecond,  all  the  notes  in   the   flur    ' 
iiiufl  be  heard   together,     and   produce   no  agreeable 
dillonaiice  ;  yet  if  it  rifcs  ordefcends  by  pcrfed  chords, 
ihc  effed  is  plealing.    The  open  fhake,  or  thrill,  is  ano- 
their  unhappy  operation  upon  mufical    glalfes;   which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulfations  of 
two  continued  founds  ;  dilferii^g  fiom  each  other  only 
by  a  noie  or  Icmitone.     But  as  thtfe  pulfations    thus 
managed  cannot  be  dillind,  ilic  refult  is  far  from  be- 
ing pleafant ;   nor  is  there  any   fucccdaneum  for  the 
clofc  Ihake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter- 
nxiely   deprelling  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
ftiffcring  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which   by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  aflcded  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly   adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airf. 

Wc  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  tlic 
fame  inflrument,  cxtradtd  from  the  Annuil  Regiflcr, 
vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

"  Bfiides  thofe  tones  (fays  ihc  amhor  of  that 
account)  which  every  clafiie  firing  produces  by   a  vi- 
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rarmom-  bration  of  all  its  pans,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  •f 

I.        tones,  in  which  only  apart  of  the   firing  is  fuppofc<l 

— "" — '  to  vibrate.     Tliefc  rounds  are  produced  by  the  lightcfl 

(ouches,  cither  by  air,   as  in  Ofwald's   lyre,   or  by 

rubbing  the  bow  iii  the  Ibfiefl  manner  on  the  firing  of 

a  fiddle. 

"  Analogous  to  tliefe  founds  are  thofc produced  by 
bells  :  in  thofc  lafl,  bcfides  thofe  tones  produced  by 
ilicir  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  rubbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  inllruincnt  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

"  Take,  for  inftance,  a  bell  finely  polilhcd  at  the 
edges;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking-glafs  :  let  theedges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
oily  as  polfiblc  ;  then,  by  raoiflcning  the  finger  in  wa- 
ter (I  have  found  alum- water  to  be  befl),  and  rubbing 
it  circularly  round  the  edge  of  the  glals,  you  will  at 
length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

"  This  note  is  poflcllcd  of  infinite  fv/eetnefs  ;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  without  its 
defcds.  It  is  loud,  has  a  fufficient  body,  is  capaMe 
of  being  fwelled  and  continued  at  plcafure  ;  and,  be- 
fidcs,  has  naturally  that  vibratory  foftening  which 
muficians  endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the 
note  to  be  played  a  quarter-tone  from  below. 

"  To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  bells  or  glalfes  of  different  tones, 
timed  as  nearly  as  pofFible,  which  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning the  edges  of  either:  or,  for  immediate  fatis- 
fadlion,  the  glaffes  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water  ; 
the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 

"  Let  us  fuppofc  then  a  double  oftavc  of  thofe 
glaffes,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucceilively  ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  leaft  difficulty,  only  chofing  thofc 
tunes  which  are  flow  and  cafy.  Here  then  are  num- 
bers of  delicate  tones,  with  which  muficians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  ;  and  the  only  defed.  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is  requifite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking-glafs, 
and  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  elcvSlrical 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis  witli  a  mode- 
rately quick  but  equable  moiion  ;  then  moillening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  mere- 
ly to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  other 
motion,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

"  Inftcad  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glafles  were  lb  fixed  as  to  keep 
coniiiiually  turning  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  ihe  finger  a  note  would  be 
exprclTcd  ;  and  thus,  by  touching  feveral  gUlFes  at  once, 
an  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  an 
harpfichord. 

"  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu- 
rious, I  fliall  not  pretend  to  dirciil  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glaifes  may  be  contrived  to  turn;  it 
may  be  fuiTicient  to  fay,  that  if  the  glalfes  are  placed 
in  the  fegnicnt  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  ftrap,  as  in  a 
culler's  wheel,  be  fiippofed  to  go  round  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  wheel. 
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"  IrxAead    of  the  finger,  I   have  spplied  moiilened  Hirncni- 
leathcr  to  the  edge  of  ihe  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out       "■ 
the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elaflicity,  this  did  "^       ^       ' 
not  fucceed.     I  tried  cork,  and  this  anfwered  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger  ;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
tiian  the  finger  could  do.     Inflead,  therefore,    of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived   as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  prcffurc   on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  a   new  and  tolerably 
pcrfeft  inftrumcnr  would  be  produced  ;  not  fo  loud  in- 
deed as  fome,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than  any. 

"  The  mouths  of  ihe  glaffes  or  bells  ufed  in  this  ex- 
periment (hould  not  refenible  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
but  fliould  rather  come  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  ufcd  in  this  cafe  fliould  be  fmooih, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemiilics  which  are  iifually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  elallic  the 
better." 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  fcems  to  he  compre- 
hended every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  cpon 
thefubjeft.  It  remains,  however,  our  permaoent  opi- 
nion, that  the  form  and  flruflure  dtfigned  and  confti- 
tuted  by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much  the  mofl  eligible; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fucctlsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mcilownefs  and  equality 
of  tone  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  atiriiion,  a  note  may  be 
funk  or  fwelled  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
by  the  fubftituiion  of  any  thing  clfc  extrinfic  to  the 
hand  ;  and  when  chords  are  longprotraded,  th:t  de- 
gree of  frit^iion,  which  renders  every  found  in  the  chord 
fenfible  to  the  ear,  without  harllinefs,  mull  be  ihe  mofl 
agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  likcwife,  we  fliould  recom- 
mend alum-water  inprcferer.ee  toclialk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  ^^ilI  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  this  inflrument  rcquiresio  be  tuned  with 
the  niccft  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe- 
rament will  polhbly  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
will  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the  article  Music  f,  in^chaF;fi(i 
this  Diclionary  ;  where,  from  M  D'Alembert  is  gi-urt;  6^. 
ven  a  plain  and  fatisfaiflory  account,  both  ofihc  me- 
thod propofcd  by  Rameau,  and  ofihat  ellabliflied  in 
common  pra(5lice,  wiihout  antieipaiing  ihe  experience 
and  tafle  of  the  reader,  by  diclaiing  which  of  ihcfe 
plans  is  preferable.  To  thofe  who  have  occalion  to 
tune  the  inflrument,  it  may  likewife  be  ufcful  to  prr- 
u(e  the  detached  article  TEMTERjiMENT  in  this  Work. 
Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alicraiiun 
prefcribcd  in  thefe  accounts,  we  lliall  prcfuppofe  il;c 
reader  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  proceed  10  drfcrilc 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu- 
ned. 15ut  it  is  previoully  expedient  to  obfcrve,  that 
the  fame  rules  which  coiidiirt  the  proccfs  of  tuning  a 
harpfichord,  will  be  equally  effeflual  in  tuning  rhe  //^r- 
v:onica  ,-  with  this  only  dillcrence,  ihat  grtarer  deljc.i- 
cy  in  adjufling  the  chords  Ihould,  if  praiflicable,  be  at- 
tempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  ihe  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  L<7orA, which  is  ihckey 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  the  harplichord,  ischcfcnby 
fome  ;  this  ia  in  common  fpincts  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  15  from  the  li-p:  and  the  ///  a- 
bove  it,  or  fecond  C  upon  the  G  ckff,  by  others.  This 
lafl  we  lliould  rather  advife,  hccaufc  wc  imagine  ihofo 
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V?-.rmoiii-  intervals  which  wc  have  cal\(.d/fco/u!j  major  to  be  more 
<•'•  jiid  through  the  whole  oa.<vc,  when  the  courfeoftu- 
'  "  '  ning  is  begun  by  a  natural  feniitonc.  The  iniiiarc, 
therefore,  may  lic>;in  liy  turning  the  lecond  ut  of  iiis 
Harmonica,  or  C  above  the  iicbls  cleff',  in  uuifou  wiih 
its  corrcfpondent  C  wyMi  the  harpfichord  or  any  oiher 
inftrumcnt  inconcen-pitch  ;  ih'.-n,  ilefccnding  to  its 
oiflavc  below,  a«*iull  it  with  the  ut  above,  till  every 
pnlfaiion  if  poinble  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendeied 
fcarccly  diilinguilhable  when  fimiiltancoiilly  heard.  To 
the  lowell  note  of  this  octave  he  inufl  tune  the/o/  or  G 
immediately  above  it,  by  a  fifth,  ilill  obfervin;;  thelaws 
of  tempcranicni  ;  To  iliis  G,  the  re,  or  D  imniodiately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  :  To  ihe  re,  or  D  above, 
its  oc^.ivc  below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im- 
mediately above  it :  To  la,  the  7iii,  or  E  afc;nding  in 
the  (i\y\t  proportion  :  To  mi,  its  oftave  below  :  To 
this,  the/;  or  B  immediately  above  it  by  a  tilth  :  To 
the  firil  ///,  or  C,  which  was  iiincJ,  thc^a  or  F  imme- 
diately below  by  the  fame  chord. 

Tl'.at  thcpradtitioner  may  be  ftilt  more  fecure  in  the 
julliceaid  propriety  of  his  procedure,  ke  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  noies  already  adjiillcd,  and  alter,  as  much 
as  is  confilleiit  with  the  (ifthsand  oftavcs,  fuch  among 
ihefe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagrecabic  to  iiis 
car.     Thus  far  having  accompli Ibcd  his  operation,  he 
may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
below  by  odaves.  His  next  concern  is  with  thefemi- 
tones.     .-^nd    here    it    will   be   fuggefted  by  common 
fenfc,  that  ns  in  all  inflruments  with    fixed   fcales   the 
(Iiarp  of  a  lawcr  mud  likcwifc  anfwer  for  the  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  thefemitone  ought    as  iiearly  as  podible 
to  divide  the  interval.     He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
Iharp  J  which  la  in  its  natural  ftaie  is  a  tliird  minor  be- 
neath the  ///  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu- 
ral fcalc.     This  femitone  fliould  correfpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by   a   fifth.     To  it  maybe 
tuned  the  re  or  D  fliarp  immcdiattly  below  by  a  fimilar 
chord:  to   D   fliarp,  its  oiflave  above  :  To //or  B  na- 
tural, immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft   mentioned, 
may  be  adjurtcd  the  F  or /"«  Iharp    immediately  above 
it  :   To  this  its  (i(il;ive  below  :    To  that  oftavc,  the  C 
or  ut  fliarp  above  by  a  fifth  :  To  the  C  Iharp,  its  octave 
below  :   To  this,  by  a  filth,  the  G  or  fol  fliarp  above. 
Between  this    G  fliarp  and    the  D   Iharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will   probably  be  too  fliarp  ;   but  if 
the  others  arejiifbly  tuned,  that  difcord  will  not  be  ex- 
tremely offenlive  ;  audit  is  a  necelFary  confequencc  of 
temperament.  The  rellof  the  fliarps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whetlierafcending  or  defccnding,  may  be  tu- 
ned by  tiieir  octaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  exprelTcd  by 
letters  and  figures,  thus  ;  where,  however,  it  mull  be 
obfcrved,  that  the  higher  notesof  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  fliould  likewife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  exprelTive  of  the  different  ratios 
which  the  notes  bear  one  to  another,  conllJcrcd  with 
refpei-'l;  to  their  vibrations  ;  but  only  fignificant  of 
their  nominal  dillaiices,  according  to  the  received  de- 

■         S  >  •  s 

iiominatioiisof  the  intervals.  Co  cG  cD  dD  dA 
aE  Ee  eB  Cf.  The  Iharps  and  flats  thus,  a«F^, 
A«;D«r,  D»;D«;,  bI^F;j^,  Y^fSk,  rxCx,  Cxc«:, 
c«G».      In  running  over  the  Iharps  and  flats  as   the 


naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neccflary  to  try  the  thirds,  Harmoi 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  oflend  the  ear  ;  which,  if  can-       ca, 
tioully  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other  chords.  ^'"~^'~ 
— Though  this  article  has  been  protraited  to  a  lengih 
which  wc  did  not  originally    intend,  we  have    how- 
ever the  faiisfaflion  to  find,    that    it    comprehends  1 
every  thing  eflcntial  ;  fo  that  any   perfon  who  under- 
Aands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the    practical  prin- 
ciples of  niulic  as  uuiverlally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  inflrumcni,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  leaft  ailiftance  from  a  mailer. 
On  Plate  CCXXVI.  is  reprcfented   an    indrument 
of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  Paul's  church- 
yard, Loudon.  i 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfclf  complete  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  txtcnfive  work,  yet  having 
fincc  received  from  Dr  Ldmund  Cullen  of  Dublin  the 
following  obfervations,  and  rcfledling  that  nienof  mu- 
fical  talents  have  not  only  different  tafles,  butdilfereiit 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin's  form  and  arrangement  of  theglafles,  or 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen  ;  but  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  in 
this  inftrument,  todillinguifli  by  colours,  according  to 
Dr  Franklin,  the  notes  and  leinitones. — We  like- 
wife  canr.ot  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bafs 
praclicable  on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degrees  pre- 
ferable to  the  chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofes  to 
grace  eviry  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  flruc- 
ture  and  arrangement  of  his  inflrument,  he  is  under  a 
neceiniy  of  deluding  inflead  of  fatisfying  the  ear,  with 
the  full  iftecl  uf  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and 
bafs  upon  the  fame  inflrument. 

This  inflrument  the  Doctor  defcribesasconfifling"of 
J  5  glaflesof  different  l'jzes,anlwering  tofo  many  diltiiidt 
lounds,and  ranged  in  the  manner  hereafterdclcribed. 
They  areexaftly  of  thcform  ofacocoa  nut  when  the 
ufual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off',  or  the  fugar-bowls 
made  of  cocoa- nut  flicllslo  much  in  ufe  will  give  a  pre- 
cife  idea  of  their  figure. They  are  blown  with  plain  long 
flalks  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet  fcrewed  on  a 
board  at  proper  dillances,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cir- 
cular tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane, 
at  the  dillance  of  about  an  inch  afunder.  Of  thefc  jj, 
10  only  are  allotted  for  half  tones;  ihereremain  there- 
fore 25  for  the  diatonic  fcale.  .The  lowcflnote  corrc- 
fponds  to  G  in  the  bafs  clef  ;  hence  it  extends  upward 
to  theo6tavc  about  C  in  alt.  For  tiniformity,  take  the 
glalTes  which  are  chofen  gradually  and  regularly  dinii- 
nifliing  in  fize  as  they  afceiid  in  tone.  This,  however, 
is  not  abfolutcly  necellary,  as  the  tone  of  the  glafs  does 
n«t  entirely  depend  upon  its  fize,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
fu re  upon  the  proportion  of  its  difiircnt  pans  to  one 
another  :  hence  the  glafs  corrcfponding  to  one  note  may 
be  fmaller  than  a  glafs  corrcfponding  to  a  note  three  or 
four  tones  higher :  however,  where  it  is  prafticable,  they 
fliould  always  be  chofengradually  diminifliingastlieya- 
fcend,  both  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  appearance, and 
that  an  eqialiiy  in  point  of  loudnefs  may  be  preferved  ; 
far,  as  every  body  kiiow's,  an  inflrument  maybe  liable 
to  great  iuequalitv  in  point  of  flrengih,  though  per- 
fe(ftly  in  tune.  This  mufl  have  a  very  bad  effeft;  and 
therefore  we  find  performers  on  the  violin  and  otherin- 
flruments  of  that  kind  very  folicitous  about  the  propor 
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F  iioni-  tional  tliicknefs  of  their  ftriiigs.  The  gUlTcs  facing 
'•        chofcii  ill  the  bcft  maiuicr  circumilaiiccs  will  pciuiii, 

^  "'■'  '  we  proccc  J  to  arrange  them.  Here  let  me  obfcrvc,  that 
in  general  the  diameter  of  tlic  larj;crt  glafs  at  its  wr^uth 
is  about  fcven  inches,  and  iis  i'olid  coiuciits  about  five 
Englilh  pints,  while  the  liighefl  is  of  about  J  incii,  and 
its  contents  about  ;  of  a  gill :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inltrument.  In  ar- 
ranging the  gljllcs,  we  IIiull,  to  avoid  confulion,  take 
ihediatonicfcalcii.il,  and  afierwardsthehalf  tones  will 
be  eafily  underllood.  The  v.'oodcn  feet  before  mcu- 
tioned  arc  to  be  fcrcwcd  on  a  ftrong  board  of  a  proper 
lize,  and  they  arc  difpofcd  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longed  fides  of  the  redan- 
gulir  board  on  which  they  Itand.  In  thcfc  feet  the 
glalfes  arc  difpofcd  iaihe  following  manner  :  Beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  we  iix  that  on  the  foot  whicli 
flands  in  the  neared  angle  of  the  1  oard  on  the  left 
hand,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  13  in  the  third  ;  when  we  come  to  C,  however. 
We  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  ntarelt  botiom  of  ilie  fccond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  E 
in  the  third  ;  K  again  in  tiie  neareft  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  fccond  of  the  lame  row,  A  in  the  third  ; 
B  again  in  the  nearell  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on.  By  this  contri- 
vance, it  is  eafy  lo  fee  an  immenfe  compafs  is  obtain- 
ed !  fo  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glalFes  were  dif- 
pofeil  according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  afcciiding 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  ihe  inllrument,  to  take 
in  the  fame  compafs,  it  mud  dreteh  to  a  conliderablc 
length,  no  lefs  than  a  length  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi. 
nary  fize  of  the  glaffcs  would  amount  to  upwards  of  i6 
feet;  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  unnecelfary  to 
dwell  upon.  As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju- 
dicious and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  prefent  mode  is  far  from  incon- 
venient, except  in  fome  keys  ;  and  it  is  fuiliciently 
commodious  for  performing  I'uch  airs  as  arc  bed  fuiied 
to  the  nature  and  dclign  of  the  indrument.  After  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement,  we  Ihall  Ipcak  fomewhat  more 
exactly  of  them.  Kb  on  the  tird  line  of  the  treble  davc 
Hands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  fird  perpendicular 
row  to  ihc  left  hand  ;  F^  on  the  fird  fpace  dands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  the  fecond  row,  G^  on  the  fe- 
cond line  of  the  treble  dave  daiids  in  the  fourth  of  the 
third  row,  Ct)  on  the  third  fpace  of  the  fame  davc 
ilands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  lourth  row,  and 
fo  on,  afcending  to  F^  in  the  fifth  row,  G^  in  the 
lixth,  At?  in  I  he  fevenlh,C^  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  ihelall  to  the  right  hand 
m  ihe  diatonic  fcale,  Ilands  C  alone  ;  but  immediately 
behind  is  placed  BJ)  of  the  middle  line  of  the  treble 
Aave,  and  again  behind  it  D^of  the  I'ourih  line  of  the 
treble  Have,  which  finiihes  the  whole.  There  is  fome- 
thing  lingular,  and  perhaps  whiin Ileal,  in  the  didribu- 
lionofthe  halftones;  but  it  is  found  fufficiently  con- 
venient ;  and  if  a  better  is  thought  ol  it  may  ealily  he 
adopted.  In  the  mean  time  I  mull  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  C^  and  V^,  danding  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  rtlpeiflively  above  them,  are  luigularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  pailagcs  either  up  or 
dowu  in  ihc  key  of  G.  Ex.gr.  let  us  fuppofc  that  wc 
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have  that  very  common  A,  G,  Fq,    E  fcmiqHivers.  Karmoni- 
Hcre  the  performer  touches  A,  which  is  in  the  tird  ilaec       '*- 

of  tiie  6iii  row,  with  hisleft  hand, G  with  the  forc-hn'tr  ^~^^ ' 

of  his  right,  Fq  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with  Tiic 
Icfthand;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Ciq.  and  B,  Lc 
played,  or  upv;»rds  by  inverting  tiic  niol.on  :  thus  wc 
can  with  the  uimod  tafc  runciihcr  up  or  down  two  very 
freqjciu  paifages  ina  key,  which  might iiauirally  be  ftip- 
poicd  di;Ucult  upon  this  indrumcn:,  and  that  with  ai:y 
given  rapidity.  1  with  .is  much  could  be  f^id  of  all  the 
other  half  tones  of  which,  by  the  bye,  fome  arc  altoge- 
ther wanting  ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  may 
ealily  be  added,  if  wc  can  find  convenient  places  ;  and 
I  apprehend  even  that  very;practicablc.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  notwithdandiug  the  Itc.iiingly  inconvenient  fi- 
tuation  of  fome  half  tones,  and  the  total  want  of  others, 
pieces  may  be  performed  on  this  indrument  of  conli- 
derablc rapidity.  I  niyfcif,  ihough  very  far  from  be- 
ing an  accomplilhtd  player,  can  with  great  cafe  go 
through  all  the  parts  of  Filher's  celebrated  lloi:dcau  ; 
nay,  1  have  heard  the  fifth  concerto  ot  Vivaldi  playe.l 
upon  it  with  as  much  didindncfs  as  upon  a  violin.  The 
glalTcs  are  not  necclfarily  chofcn  pcrledly  in  tune,  but 
are  tuned  by  the  help  of  a  qnantiiy  of  water.  Here 
however  two  cautions  arc  iitceliaiy  :  id.  By  no  means 
to  take  a  glafs  which  is,  when  without  water,  tiaiter 
than  the  note  you  intend  ;  as  in  that  cafe  you  caiuioi  re- 
medy it,  the  water  making  the  tone  dill  Hatter,  raihtr 
let  it  be  fomewhat  fliarper  ,and  you  may  tunc  it  to  the 
utmod  nicety  by  a  little  water.  The  fccond  caution  is,  ' 
not  to  choole  a  glafs  which  is  very  ;nuch  Iharper  than 
the  note  required  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  water  will  be  required  to  tune  it  as  will  entirely 
fmother  the  tone. 

"  This  indrument  is  to  be  played  fumcwhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  arc  to  be  well 
wetted;  and  by  the  application  of  them  10  ihe  fide,  af- 
fided  by  a  proper  motion  the  found  is  p:o,uiced.  And 
here  I  would  obfcrvc  that  the  proper  motion  is,  to  nia.<c 
the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb  follow  the 
fingers  in  going  round  the  glafs  :  it  is  nccell'iry  alio  10 
preferve  the  circular  motion  very  exa(^ly,  as  the  lead 
deviation  from  it  produces  the  mod  horiible  found 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  likewife  tobcobferved,  thut 
you  mud  touch  the  finallcr  glafles  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  brim  :  and  for  that  purpolc  the  palm  of  the  hand 
mud  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  tup  of  the  glifs;  but 
in  coming  to  the  larger  glalfts,  it  isabfoluicly  neccl- 
fary  to  make  the  fingers  to  touch  ilie  fide,  not  the  top  of 
the  glafs  ;  and  the  larger  the  glals,  the  more  diltant 
from  the  top  mud  they  be  touched.  Praaice  alone  can 
determine  this  mailer. 

"  From  thisdifpofaion  of  the  glalTes,  it  is  cafy  to  fee 
that  the  pcrfeft  chord  of  C  is  always  mod  completely 
in  our  i>ower,  namely,  by  uling  diftereiit  fingers  to  tiic 
different  notes  at  the  fame  time;  and  although  a  full 
bafs  cannot  be  execmed  upon  this  indrument,  we  have 
al.vays  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
ealily  be  introduced;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  indru- 
ment, the  organ  and  others  of  that  Ipccies  excepted.  The 
thirds  or  fifths  occafionably  can  be  Lntrodaccdjand  when 
done  with  tadc  and  judgment,  will  fcarctly  yield  to  a 
middling  bafs.  It  to  this  be  added  a  thrilling  fofinefs 
of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  fubdance,  it  will 
readily  appear  to  be  an  inArumcnt  more  in  the  true  dvic 
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Tlarmen  i-  of  mufic,  of  that  mufic  which  ihc  heart  acknowledges, 
^^         than  any  that  citlicr  chance  or  ingenuity  has  l;ithertO 

'      ""       '  proJuccd.     It  is  inJecd  incapable  of  that  whimlical 
fiibJivilion  to  which  [he  tallc  of  modern  corapofcrs,  that 
fworn  enemy  10  harmony  and  real  mullc,  leads  ;  which 
ferves  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  executions 
of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  overwhelm  his  hearers 
with  rtiipid  admiration.     This  is  not  mufic  ;  and  np- 
ii;i  thcfc  occafions,  though  I  ackno^vlcdgc  the  difiicul- 
ly  of  doinj;  what  I  fee  done,  I  lament  that  the  honeft 
jnan    has  taken    fo   much  pains   to  fo  little   purpofc. 
Ojr  indrument  is  not  capable  of  this   (at  lead    not  in 
fo  cxquifuc  a  decree  as  [lie  harpfichord,  violin,  and  a 
few  o:hers)  :  ycl  if  the  true  and  original  intent  of  niu- 
Jicis  not  10  aflonifli    but  to  plcale,   if  t!iat  inllrument 
which  inoft  readily  and  pleaiingly  feizesthe  heart  thro' 
the  ears  is  the  bcft,  I  have  nota  moment's  helitation  in 
fctting  it  down  the  fir(l  of  all   mudcal    inftiuments. 
There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree  bear  the 
comparifon,  or  rather  ihcy  are  the  fame  inllrument,  I 
niean  Dr  Franklin's  harmonica  :  but  I  am  inclined  10 
think  thatthe  inftrumcntwe  have  been  fpeaking  of  has 
fome  fuperiority  over  ihe  harmonica.  The  hrllllriking 
difTcrence  isin  the  impracticability  of  executing  quick 
pallages  on  the  latter;    whereas  it  is  in  mofl  cafes  ex- 
tremely eafy  on  the  other.     Again,  the  very  long  con- 
tinued vibration   of  the  glafs,  inevitably  mull  produce 
horrible  d  ifcord,  or  at  lead  confulion,  except  the  piece 
•played  be  fo  (low  that  the  vibration  of  one  glafs    be 
nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now,  in  ourin- 
flrument,  this  may  be  remedied   by  laying  pieces  of 
I'ponge  lighily  between  the  glalTcs,  fo  as  to  allow  them 
only  [he  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceptionable  method  :    and  it  is  much  better  done 
by  the  toucli  ofihe  performer's  linger,  which  inllantly 
flops  the  vibration  ;  and  the  ufc  of  this  may  be  learned 
'uy  a  very  little  practice,  the  motion  here  being  entire- 
ly voluntary  :  But  in  the  harmonica,  the  tHOtion  being 
partly  mechanical,    e.  g.    the  rotation  of  the  glalTes, 
this  ciiinoi  be  done  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the 
execution  of  the  crefcendo  the  harmonica  is  not  fo  per- 
iei\  as  this  imtrumcnt.     BeUdes,  the  inconvenience  of 
tuning  the  halftones,  asfliarps  or  flats,  fcparateiy,  is  as 
great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpfichord.  This  is 
a  very  great  impcrfedion  ;  as  halftones,  beini^  tuned  at 
the  medium,  are  falfc  both  as  Iharps  and  as  flats.   The 
learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  isr.olefs  than  one-fifth  of 
the  interval  ditierencc  between    the  fliarp    of  one  note 
and  the  fiat  of  the    next   abjve  ;   and  for  this  purpofc 
propofcs  to  have  an  harplichord  conflruded  with  a  flop, 
(^  as  to  direc'l  ihej.icksto  the  lliarps  or  riats  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece  to  be  play- 
ed :  but  in  our  inftrument,  from  its  very  conllruilion, 
this  inconvenience  is  avoided.     As  to  matters  of  con- 
venience, the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  out  of 
order  ;  the  glulfcs  frequently  break,  plainly  on  account 
of  the  great   llrain  upon    them   where  they  join   the 
fpindle,  aud  arc  thus   with  much  difficulty   renewed; 
whereas  ^vith  us  the  lufs  of  a  glafs  is  nothing.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in   point  of  original  ex- 
pence,  is  »bo:ii  five  times  as  high  as  the  other  :  although 
I  appre'-.enJ  it  poiJelFes  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  Ik  at  it  ;  whereas  with  ourinflru- 
mcnt  it  is  convenient,  if  not  neccirary,to  (land;  but  he 
mud  be  a  lazy  mufician  that  gives  himfclf  much  eoncern 


about  that:  And  if  he  will  lit  at  our    inftrnmcnt,  he  Harm  n 
may,  though  at  the  expence  of  iv.uch    eafc  in  point  of      ca, 

execution.  Harmo 

"  Let  us  now  confider  fome  ohjc^ions  tliat  have  been         ''" 
made  to  this  inflrument.     One  is,   that   neccffity   of 
Handing,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  ii.    But 
is  not  liiat  the  cafe  in  all  inflromcnis,  except  where  ' 

tlic  performer  fits  of  neceffity  ?  Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Fifher  play  a  folo  fitting  I  But  for 
the  fatisfaflion  of  thefe  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith- 
fully alTure  them,  I  knew  a  lady  who  performed  on  this 
inflrument  pcrfeftly  well,  though  fhe  liad  loll  the  ufe 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  ferious  and  important  ob- 
jection lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  (he 
want  of  a  fliake.  How  this  is  fupplied  upon  the  harmo- 
nica, I  cannot  fay,  as  I  never  favv  it  even  attempted  : 
but  on  our  inftniment,  although  a  \tTy  perfeft  Ihakecan 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomething  fo  like  it  may  b^donc 
as  will  fairly  excuf'c  the  want;  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  flands  round  the  note  concerned  with  thclhakc 
with  the  utmolf  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  fooner  than  the  other,  hy  tiiis  means,  except  itx 
very  large  glafTes  where  the  vibrations  are  too  diflant 
in  time,  fuch  an  intermixture  of  the  two  founds  is  pro- 
duced, as  extremely  well  imitates  a  fine  fliake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  beat  in  a  turned 
fliake  with  a  fpare  finger.  This  operation  requires 
fome  dexterity  j  but  this  is  a  charge  common  to  all 
mulical  inflruments  ;  and  I  quellion  not  but  that  the 
Highland  bagpipe  itfelf  requires  fome  fort  of  (kill. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  cfpccially  this  inflrument  which 
has  p.s  yet  got  no  name,  is  the  mofl  exquifite  and  noble 
prcfcnt  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yet 
received  ;  and  it  is  with  much  afloniflimcnt  I  find  this 
invaluable  treafure  almofl  entirely  confined  10  Ireland, 
a  country  not  very  remarkable  for  mulical  taflc  or  ta- 
lents :  But  I  hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegaiu  fpecies  of 
mullc  very  generally  known  and  praftifed  over  all 
Europe". 

HARMONY.  The  fenfc  which  tJie  Greeks  gave  to 
this  word  in  their  mufic  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be  de- 
termined, becaufe  the  word  itftlf  being  originally  a 
fubllantivc  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which  we 
might  analyfe  it,  to  difcover  its  etymology.  In  the 
ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  ham.ony  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofeobje<5t  is  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceflion  of  founds,  merely  conlidered  as  higii  or  low  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  two  others  called  rhjth'/.ica  and 
vietrica^  which  have  their  principle  in  lime  and  mea- 
fure.  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  the  aptitude 
of  found  vague  and  undetermined  ;  nor  can  we  fix  them 
without  fludying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art;  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  diflinguilh  harmony  from  melody,  unlefs 
we  add  10  the  lad  the  ideas  of  rythnuis  and  niea- 
fure  ;  without  which,  in  realiiy,  no  melody  can  liave 
a  didinguifliing  character:  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
radterifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  exccjit  the  chords  or  intervals  wliich  com- 
pofe  it. 

It  appears  by  a  pafTage  of  Nichomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likcwifegave  the  i\zmc  of  harmony  td 
the  chord  of  an  oftave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
indruments,  which  perforaied  in  the  diftancc  of  an  oc- 
tave 
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Inamr.  tave  one  from  the  other,  and  which  ij  more  commonly 

i^~-^  called  ar.liphon:. 

Haniior.;/,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fucccflioTi 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  lawsot"  iiiodiihtinn.  For  a 
l.iiij  time  this  ]iarmo;iy  had  no  oilier  priiiciiilc  but  fiich 
rules  as  were  ahu'iil  arL'itrary,  or  folcly  founded  on 
the  approbation  of  a  practifed  car,  wliich  decided  con- 
ccruing  the  agicciuic  or  difa;;rceablc  fuccclfiou  of 
chords,  and  whoi'c  determinations  were  at  lafl  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  fatlur  Mtrfenne  and  M.  Savcnr 
liuving  found  that  every  found,  however  limplein  ap- 
j)e?raiice,  was  always  accompanied  with  otlier  funnJs 
lefs  fcnfibie,  wliich  conftitiitc  with  itfclf  a  pcrfcft 
chord-major;  with  this  experiment  M.  Ranicau  fct 
out,  and  upon  ir  tornied  the  balls  of  his  harmonic  i'j'i- 
tem,  which  he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes, 
and  which  at  laH  M.  D'Alcmhert  nas  taken  the  trou- 
Llc  of  explaining  to  the  public. 

Signior  Tartini,  takhig  his  route  from  an  experiment 
which  is  newer  and  more  delicair,  yet  not  lefs  certain, 
'hasreathcd  ccnclufions  fimilar  enough  to  thofc  of  Ra- 
incsu,  by  purfuing  a  patli  whofc  dircclion  feems  quite 
oppoi-'itc.  According  to  M.  Ramcau,  the  treble  is 
.generated  by  the  bafs;  Signior  Tartini  makes  the 
bafs  refult  from  tiie  treble.  One  deduces  harmony 
I'rom  melody,  and  the  other  fuppofcs  quite  the  con- 
trary. To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools 
the  bcfl  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is 
necelfary  than  to  invcfligate  the  end  of  the  compoier, 
and  difcovcr  whether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom- 
paniments, or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At 
the  word  System  in  Rouiicau's  Mufical  Diftionary, 
is  given  a  delineation  of  that  publillicd  by  Signior 
Tartini.  Here  he  continues  to  fpcak  of  M.  Rameau, 
whom  he  has  followed  through  the  whole  work,  as 
tlie  artift  of  gicatcfl  authority  in  the  country  where  he 
writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged)  however,  to  declare, 
That  this  fyflcm,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  fur 
from  being  founded  upon  nature,  an  affirmation  which 
he  inectlantly  repeats  :  '<  That  it  is  only  eflablilhcd 
upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  of  inven- 
tion may  overturn  to  morrow,  by  fubilituting  others 
more  natural:  that,  in  fliort,  of  the  experiments  from 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  dctcfted  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  theconfcquenccs  which  he 
would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author 
took  it  in  his  liead  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  de- 
vionjlraiion  the  rcafonings  upon  which  he  eflabliflied 
his  theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into 
ridicule.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  dit'approved 
a  title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoully  aliunicd  ;  and 
M.  Eflive  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has 
fliown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  propolition, 
That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  rcpre- 
fcntcd  by  their  oftaves,  and  that  as  the  octaves  may  be 
fubflitutcd  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  tiling  de- 
monffrated,  or  even  firmly  eflablilhcd  in  his  pretended 
demonflra'ion."     He  returns  to  his  fyftcm. 

"  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonsnce  prcfents  us 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords  ; 
it  neither  prefciibcs  nor  ellablilhes  their  fuccefiion. 
Yet  a  regular  (ucecllion  is  nccclliiry ;  adiftionary  of 
feleCtcd  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  eollcclion  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  jnufic  :  there  muft  be  a 

.     Vol.  VIII. 
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meaning,  there  muft  be  conneclions  in  mafic  as  wellHarmOTry. 

as  in  language:  it  is  neccCary  that  what  has  j-rtccJeJ   "— " 

fliould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  natnre  to  ikhar  u  fiib- 
feqnent,  fo  that  all  the  ji.iiis  conjoiiud  nuy  form  a 
whole,  and  be  ftampcd  with  thcgemiinc  ciiaractcr  of 
unity. 

"  Now,  the  complex  fenfaiion  which  refults  fro;!!  a 
perfcft  chord  mufl  be  rcfolvcd  into  the  limple  Icnfa.- 
tion  of  each  particular  found  which  compofcs  it,  and 
into  the  fenfatioa  of  each  panicuiar  uucfv.il  which 
forms  it,  afcertained  by  coniparifon  one  with  another. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  fenfibic  in  any  chord  ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  thcidation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
tlist  the  conneetion  now  in  qucllion  can  be  eflabliflied  ; 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fburce,  from  wlicncc 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If  then, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fuccef- 
fionofperfed  chords-major,  it  would  be  liifRcieiK  to 
proceed  by  intervals  fimilar  to  thofc  which  compofe 
Inch  a  chord  ;  for  then  fome  one  or  more  founds  of  the 
preceding  chord  being  neccfTarily  protradcd  into  that 
which  is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found 
fufficicntly  connected,  and  the  harmony  would,  at 
leaflin  this  feiile,  be  one. 

"  But  belides  that  thcfc  fucceffions  mnfl  exclude  all 
mebdy  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  whicli  forms 
its  fouiidation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of 
the  art ;  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyflem  of  meanings  like 
a  difcourfc,  it  ought,  like  a  difcourfe,  to  have  its  pe- 
riods, its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfcs,  its  cadences,  its  pu.".Cr 
tuation  of  every  kind  ;  and  becaufc  the  uniformitv  of 
a  harmonic  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  dia- 
tonic jirocedures  require  that  major  and  minor  chords 
fliould  be  intermixed  ;  and  the  neceffiiy  of  dif'onances 
has  been  felt  in  order  to  ditlmguifh  the  phrafes,  and 
render  the  cadences  fcnfible.  Now,  a  coimeClcd  ftrics 
of  pcrfed  chords-major  can  neiilier  be  prodiiclive  of 
perfcc't  chords-minor  uot  of  diilbnanaes,  nor  can  fen- 
libly  ma»k  any  mufical  plirafe,  and  the  puniJluation 
mufl  there  be  found  entirely  dcfeftive. 

"  M.  Rameau  being  ablblutely  determined,  in  iiis 
fyflem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifcd  among  us,  had  recourfe  for  this  elfed,  to  ano- 
ther experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment is  taken  from  the  firA.  He  pretended,  that  any 
limple  found  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a  per- 
fecl  minor  or  fiat  chord,  ©f  which  it  was  the  domi- 
nant or  rifth,  as  it  furnillicd  a  pcrfccl  chord-major  by 
the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic 
or  fundamental  fonncl.  He  has  afiirmed  as  a  certain 
faft,  that  a  vocal  firing  caufed  two  others  lower  thin 
itfelf  to  vibrate  tlirough  their  whole  extent,  yet  without 
making  them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  ma- 
jor aNd  the  other  to  its  fcventcenth  ;  and  from  this 
joined  to  the  former  fail,  he  has  very  ingeniouily  dedu- 
ced not  only  the  application  of  the  miner  mode  and 
of  dilTonances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  hannonic 
phrafes  and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found 
at  the  words  Chord,  Acetvipanimcut,  Fundamental 
Bafi,  Ca.hncc,  Dilfoiiance.    Mriditlathn. 

"  But  firft  (coniinncs  RoulFeau),  the  expcrinient 
is  f.iJfc.     It  is  difcovcred,  that  the  firings  tuned  be- 
neath the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibtate 
II  r  wiica 
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Hurmony.  wiitli  lliis  lundameutal  fomul  is  given  ;  but  that  they 

■' are  divided  in  luch  a  manner  as  10  return  its  uniloii 

alone,  which  of  confeqiience  can  have  no  harmonics 
below.  It  is  moreover  difcovcrcd,  that  the  property 
of  firings  in  dividing  themfelve$,isnot  peculiar  to  thofc 
which  arc  timed  by  a  twclt'tli  and  ("eventtenth  below 
the  principal  found  ;  but  that  olcillations  arc  liktwilc 
produced  in  the  lower  ftrings  by  all  its  multiples. 
Whence  it  follows,  that,  the  intervals  ot  the  twelfth 
and  fcventecnth  below  not  being  fingular  phenomena^ 
of  their  kind,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of 
the  perfecl  minor  chord  which  they  reprefent. 

"  Though  the  truth  of  tliis  experiment  were  grant- 
ed even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
]f  as  M.  Ramcau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
iherefonanccofibnorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be  deri- 
ved only  from  the  vibrations  of  futh  bodies  as  do  not 
refound.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prin- 
«iples  of  harmony  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  no  Icl's  llrange,  that  a  fonorous  body  (hould 
vibrate  without  rcfounding,  as  if  found  iifclf  were  any 
tihinu-  cUe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be- 
fules  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itl'clf  coinpofoa  perfetl  chord  ;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
bodies  in  vibration;  which  do  not  enter  into  that  per- 
fect harmony.  Why  then  fliould  the  former  founds 
produce  coufonances,  and  why  Ihould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  lince  all  of  them  equally  refult  from 
nature  ? 

"  Kvery  found  exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfect,  lince 
it  is  compoftd  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  lince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  thefe  liarmonics 
are  not  heard,  and  nothing  is  diflinguilhed  but  a  lim- 
ple  found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  llrong  :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  ;  and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diflinguilhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  lias 
loft:  its  pm-ity. 

"  That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  difTe- 
rent  ways.  Kirfl,  by  cauf nig  certain  harmonics  10  re- 
found, and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for  pro- 
ducing the  fenfation  of  a  tingle  found;  whence  the 
unity  of  nature  is  deflroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har- 
monics, an  eftcd  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fupprelling  all  the  others  ;  for 
that  cafe  we  canaot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  tlic 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  would  be  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  : 
whereas,  in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  opera- 
tions, they  deftroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together 
in  forming  and  flrengthcning  the  limplc  fenfation  of  the 
principal  found-  It  is  the  fame  etfcA  which  the  full 
found  of  a  flop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  liic- 
ceirively  removing  the  flopperor  rcgiftcr,  the  third  and 
fifth  arc  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal  ;  for  then 
that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbed  in  tlie 
other  founds,  are  fcparately  and  difagreeably  difUn- 
guiflied  by  the  ear. 

"  Moreover,  the  liarmonics  whicli  we  caufe  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which 
aaiinot  be  fucli  to  the  fiuidanicDtal  foiuid.     It  is  by 


thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro-  Harmon.Bw 
duce  them  are  dilfinguihcd  with  a  more  fenfiblc  de-  — 
grec  of  harfhnefs  ;  and  thefe  very  harmouics  which 
thus  render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into 
its  harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  mofl  pcrfctt 
chords  are  naturally  dilpleafing  to  eai's  wliofe.  relilh 
for  harmony  is  not  luflicicntly  formed;  and  I  have 
no  helitaiion  in  thinking,  that  even  the  oftave  itfelf 
might  be  difplealing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  our 
infancy. 

"  With  dilTonance  it  is  flill  worfe  ;  becaufe,  not 
only  the  harmonics  of  tlie  found  by  which  the  difcord 
is  produced,  but  even  the   found  itfelf,  is  excluded 
from  tlie  natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental :  which 
is  the  caufe  why  difcord  is  always  diflinguilhed  amongfl 
all  the  other  founds  in  a  manner  fliocking  to  the  fcnfc. 
"   Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  tiie   flop  fully  o- 
pcned,  gives  a  perfecl:  chord  with  its  third  majo»,  which 
are  not  diflinguilhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  if 
tiie  hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  docs 
not  found  the  whole  flop  in  fucceflion  ;   butjthefe  har- 
monic founds  are  never  abforbed  in  the  fundamental, 
but  on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a 
fituation  of  the  regiflcrs  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which 
produce   the   fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  tiicfe  harmonics. 
Now,  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti- 
nual proportion  in  a  concert ;  lince,  by  the  manner  of 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greatefl  force  mufl  in  every 
inllant  be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another;  which 
is  not  practicable,  and  would  deftroy  the  whole  melody. 
<'  When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  th« 
Uafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfeft  chord  major  ;  but 
becaufe    that   bafs   is  not  always   fundamental,  and 
bccanfe  the  mufic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfctt  minor 
chord,  this  perfed  chord-major  is  rarely  flruck  with 
the  right  hand  ;  f'o  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  fevcnth  re- 
dundant with  the  octave,  and  a  thoufand  other  caco- 
phonies, which,   however,  do  not  much   difgufl  our 
cars,  becaufe  habit  renders  them  tractable  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  jufl  would 
prove  fo  patient  of  difcords,  wlien  lirA  expofed  to  the 
tell  of  this  harmony. 

"  M.  Ilameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fiinplicity  naturally  fuggeft  their 
own  baifcs  ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  juft,  though 
unpraftifcd  ear,  would  fpontaneoally  fmg  that  bafs. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mufician,  refuted  by  univcr- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  cither  bafs  or  harmony,  be  Of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding  either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
Ramcau,  but  tliey  woidd  be  difplealing  to  him  if  he 
heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  firaplc 
unifon. 

"  When  we  confider,  that  ef  all  the  people  upoa 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody,  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
a  harmony  confifling  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleated 
with  this  mixture  of  founds  ;  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  U'hilfl,  of  all 
the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  has 
found  out  this  harmony  :  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 
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larmony.  but  the  unifon,  nor  any  othT  miific  but  melody  :  tliat 

■V '  the  eaftcni  languages,  fo   foiiorous,  fo  m;ilical;  that 

the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fciifible,  prac- 
tifcdand  cultivated  with  fa  ninth  art,  have  never  con- 
diicled  this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea- 
fure  as  ihey  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  fo  natural  :  that  without  it  their  mufic  pro- 
duced fuch  aftonilhing  effects;  that  with  it  ours  is 
fo  impotent:  that,  in  Ihort,  it  was  refervcd  for  the 
people  of  the  north,  whofc  grofs  and  callous  organs  of 
fenfation  are  moreafi'cded  with  the  noife  and  clamour 
of  voices,  than  with  the  fweetncfs  of  accents  and  the 
melody  of  intiei-'tions,  to  make  this  grand  difcovery, 
and  to  vend  it  as  thccflential  principle  upon  which  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  were  founded;  when,  in  fliort,  at- 
tention is  paid  to  all  thefe  obfcrvations,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  fufpcch  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but 
a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  entered  intoour  minds,  had  we  been  truly  feiilible 
to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  which 
is  unqueftionably  natural. 

"  M.  Raraeauaifcrts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  moll  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradictory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat- 
ter of  fadt.  To  fai5h  it  is  contra  J  i.-^ory  ;  becaiife, 
fmce  the  invention  of  coimter-point,  all  the  wonderful 
effeftsof  mufic  have  ccafed,  and  it  has  loft,  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added  that  fuch 
beauties  as  piu-ely  rcfult  from  harmony  arc  only  percei- 
ved by  the  learned  ;  that  they  affeft  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  fuch  as  arc  deeply  converfant  in  the  art  ; 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na- 
ture, ought  to  be  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contradic- 
tory ;  (ince  harmony  afiords  us  no  principle  of  imita- 
tion by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  expreinng 
fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till  it 
becomes  in fbme  meafiire  dramatic  or  imitative  which 
is  the  highcft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to  which 
the  art  can  afpire;  lince  all  the  pleafures  which  we  can 
receive  from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  founds 
arc  extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little  power  over 
tlie  human  heart." 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  Rouffcau,  in  his  obfcr- 
vations on  harmony,  with  patience;  and  we  readily 
grant,  that  thtjy/itm  of  hctnnony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
neither  demonfirated,  nor  capable  of  dcmonftration 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  any  man  ol  invention  can 
fo  eafily  and  fo  quickly  fubvtn  thofe  aptitudes  and  ana- 
logics  on  which  the  fyllcm  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
thefis  is  admitted  to  polfcfs  a  degree  of  probability  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
olfers  a  fatisfadory  foluiion.  The  tirfl  experiment  of 
M.  Rameau  is,  that  e\cry  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  odavc,  gives  likcwifc 
its  twelfth  and  feventeenth  major  above  ;  which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  poifible,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefcnted  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
fifth,  and  octave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfect; 
Iiarmony.  Tliis  is  wliat  nature  when  folicitcd,  fixjn- 
taneoully  gives ;  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre- 
pared and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  picafurc.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right 
to  our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature  be  im- 
prcii'td  w  ith  more  genuineor  more  legible  lignatiircs  of 
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her  fandion  than  this.'  We  do  not  contend  for  the  Uannooy. 

truth  of  M.  Rameau's  fccond  experiment.     Nor  is  it  ' * ' 

iieccffary  we  fhould.     The  firft  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  confequenccs,  rtfolvcs  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner fuflicient  to  cftablilhits  authenti- 
city and  influence.     The  ditEcidtics  for  which  it  af- 
fords no  folatioii   are  too  few   and  too  tririal  citlier  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artift,  or  a  philofophcr,  as  M. 
D'Alcmbert  in  his  ir/;wf«/i  has  clearly  Ihown.     The 
fafts  with  which  M.  RouiTcau  confronts  this  principle, 
the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  /«  injiiu- 
///OT,  which  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  againft  it, 
only  fhow  the  thin  partitions  which  fomctimcs  may  di- 
vide philofophy  from  whim.     For,   as  bodies  arc  infi- 
nitely diviliblc,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  efla- 
blilhed,  or  as,  according  10  every  philofophy,    they 
inuft  be  indefinitely  diyifiblc,  each    intiniielimal  of  any 
given  mafs,  which  af e  only  haimonics  to  other  princi- 
pal founds,  muft  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo- 
nics peculiar  to  themfelvcs  ,-  fo  that  if  the  rcafoning  of 
Roulfeau  has  any  force  againft  M.  Rameau's  experi- 
ment, the  air  muft  be  continually  dillracfcd   with  a. 
chaos  of  inappretiable  harmonics,  and  melody  itfelf 
Htuft  be  loft  in  the  confulion.     But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  wife  inftitution  of  nature,  there 
is  fuch  a  conformiy  cftablifhed  between  our  fenfes  au4 
their  proper  objects,  as  rauft  prevent  all  thefe  difagrec- 
able  effects.     RouJeau  and  his  opponent  arc  agreed  in 
tliis,  that  the  harmonics  confpirc  ta  form  one  predomi- 
nant found  i  and  are  not  to  be  deteded  but  by  the  niccft 
organs,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.    Jt  is  equal- 
ly obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a  proper 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  diifo- 
nanccs  themfelvcs  may  be  either  entirely  concealed  or 
conliderably  foftcned.      fo  that,  iince  by  nature  fono- 
rous bodies  in  adual  vibration  are  predifpofcd  to  exhi- 
bit perfed  harmony  ;  and  fince  the  human  ear  is,  by 
the  fame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perceive  it ;  the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  UoulTcan 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  wanncft  reception  it  can  ex-  .^  „   ^ 
peel  to  find*.     Nor  does  it  avail  him  to  pretend,  that  f^^*", 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  diftinguilhed,  fonorous  bo-  n""  whrn*' 
dies  muft  be  impelled  with  a   force  which  alters  the  this  ank-;* 
chords,  and  deflroys  the  purity  of  the  harmony  ;   forwaswrit- 
tbis  pofition  is  equally  falfe   both  in  theory  and  pn-.c- ""• 
ticc.  In  theory,  becaufc  an  impulfc,  however  forcible, 
muft  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo- 
norous body,  fo  far  as  it  extends :  in  pradice,  fce- 
caafc  the  human  car  adually  perceives  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.     What  efl'eds  his  v.irious  manccuvrcs  upo» 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  Icifure 
and  curioiity  enough  to  try  the  experiments  :   but  it  is 
apprehended,  that  when  tried,  their  rcfults  will  leave 
the  fyftem  of  Rameau,  particidarly  as  remodelled  bjr 
D'Alembcrt,  in  its  fullfi)rcc. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  tliis 
philofophcr,  nunc  is  more  extravagant  tlian  his  af- 
fcrtion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  limplc  unifon,  \i 
difplealing  to  the  human  car:  nay,  tliat  wc  arc  only 
reconciled  to  odavcs  thcmfelvcj  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  natuie 
fhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  betwec;) 
male  and  female  voices,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  Ihcin- 
fpircd  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepoficilions  »- 
K  r  3  gaiaf* 
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Harmony.   gainA  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed 

•> liabii!  The  innthtor  ul  D' .■f/i't/^icrt'i E/i-me>/ti,  isgi- 

vtn  under  the  article  Music  in  this  Uiaionary,  hss 
been  at  prculiar  pains  to  invcftigate  his  earlicft  recol- 
lections upon  this  fiihjcct  ;  and  has  hadfiich  opportu- 
nities, both  of  attending  10  his  original  perc»ptions, 
and  of  rccogniiing  the  ndclity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.  He  can  reaiciiibcr,  c\f:n  from  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  hecji  plcafcd  with  the  llm- 
pleft  kinds  of  aniritial  harmony;  to  have  dillingidlhcd 
the  harmonies  ol  fonorous  bodies  with  delight;  and  to 
have  been  (Iriick  \vi:h  horror  at  the  found  of  fuch  bo- 
dies as,  by  their  llrufture,  or  by  the  coiicnlion  ot  tjicir 
parts,  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.  This  is  the 
tliief,  if  not  the  only  caufc,  of  the  trcmcndmis  and 
difagreablc  fenfation  which  we  ftel  from  the  found  of 
iJic  Chinefe  ghong.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
frtq'ienily,  in  fomc  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  une- 
qiiilly  braced  :  from  this  found  the  tranliator  often  re- 
members to  have  flarted  and  fcrtamed,  when  carried 
through  the  iheets  of  the  town  in  whicli  he  was  born 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfcry  maid  ;  and  as  he  is  confci- 
oiis,  thatthe  acuufticorgansVjf  many  arc  as  exiiuifitc  as 
his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the 
lame  fcnfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recoi- 
led the  fac^s.  So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the^fcnfa- 
tions  of  harmony  and  difcord  be  diilinguillTed.  But 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo- 
dern invention,  and  even  at  this  late  period  only 
known  to  the  Kuropeans.  We  lliould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learn- 
ed that  harmouy  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From 
what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  ot  this  poiition 
can  be  derived  ;  and  we  have  at  leafl  mentioned  one 
probali'ility  againfc  it  in  our  notes  to  the  Preliminary 
Difcoiu-fe  to  the  article  music,  (fee  note  b.)  But  tho' 
Roull'ean's  mighty  objections  were  granted,  that  har- 
mony can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi- 
lually  formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  lliort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- 
pire limited  to  Europe  ;  ftill  his  conclulion,  that  it  is  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  dcduciblc 
even  from  thefe  premifcs.  Mult  we  afKrm  that  epic 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  becaufe,  during 
the  long  interval  whicii  happened  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  dcliruclioii  of  Troy,  no  epic  Poem 
fccnis  tohave  appeared?  Or  bfcauft  a  natural  and  mel- 
lifluous veriitication  is  Icfs  reliihed  by  an  unpolilhed 
talle,  than  tlie  uncouth  rhymes  of  a  common  ballad, 
(hall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  merely 
fuppotitilious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  will 
venture  to  atfirni,  that  though  harmony  cannot,  as 
Ramcau  (uppofcs,  be  mathematically  demonllrated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  yrt 
the  idea  of  its  cor.lliment  parts,  and  of  their  coalef- 
cencc,  is  no  Icfs  ellablilhcd,  nolefs  precife  and  dcfi- 
lite,  than  any  m.odc  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity 
to  be  inveftigatcd  by  geometrical  rcfeaiches  or  al"-e- 
braical  calculations..  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or 
kiitalivc  power  of  niuftc  chiefly  conlifls  in  melody;  but 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
deduced,  that  harmoiiy  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible  of 
iraitartion.  Perhaps  every  mufical  found,  even  the 
aoft  iLmple,  and  all  jnodulations  of  found;  are  more  or 
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lefs  remotely  conneiScd  with  fomc  fentiment  or  pa/Hon  Hami" 

of  tiie  human  heart.     We  know  that  there  are  iiiltinc-  ^ 

live  e.xprellious  of  pain  or  plcafure  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which  when  uttered  by  any  feiifi- 
tivc,  and  perceived  by  any  co.ifcious  being,  ejtcite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  arc  prompted.  We  likewife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artilicial  founds  modulated  in 
the  fame  manner,  have  limilar,  thougli  not  equal,  cf- 
fcds.  We  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  iiarm.my 
compatible  with  itfelf  the  melody  of  each  part  mull  be 
congenial ;  and,  for  tiiat  realbn,  one  kindred  melody 
rtfult  from  tlic  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  com- 
pofcr  lias  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
homogeneous;  fo  far^lhe  imitation  may  be  prcftrved. 
and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  objedits  as  are  majeftic 
and  atigult,  or  the  feelings  \\  hich  they  excite  are  more 
aptly  cxpreflTcd  by  a  compofitioii  of  kindred  founds, 
tlian  by  auy  funple  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
pofc  the  mimetic  powers  of  muiic  to  be  conlumated 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  fouuds  or  degrees 
of  motion,  inuft  entertain  limited  and  tuiv.'orthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  U  is  naturally  a  reprefcntative  alraofl 
of  every  fentimcnt  or  atfcftion  of  the  foul;  and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  the.irtmuit  have  reached  its  highell 
perfection,  and  produced  its  noblell  effects.  But  thefe 
effeds,  however  fcnuble  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un- 
explored. Theatrical  performances  arc  likewife,  by 
them  faid  10  have  produced  the  moll  wonderful  ef- 
fects ;  yet  we  do  not  recognize  amo]igft  oiufelves, 
though  we  have  dramatic  entertainment  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  theirs. 

Rouifeau  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  among  the  an- 
cients the  enhan/io/iic  fpecies  of  mnlic  was  Ibmetimes 
called  harii:',vy . 

Dired  H-iR.von,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  funda- 
mental, and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
themfclvcs,  and  with  that  fundamental  bi-.fs,  thenatu- 
ral  and  original  order  which  i>jght  to  fubfill  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compofc  this  hirmony. 

/«?£-;7t'a'//.-)RjM&Ar,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fomeof  the  upper  parts 
and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  transferred 
to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others. 

Harmosy  (J  the  Sfh.-rts,  or  Celifiial  Ham.  ony  a  fort 
of  mu(ic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofcd  to  be  produced  by  the 
iwectly  tuned  motions  of  the  flars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  tb  the  various  proportionate 
imprclfion  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
acting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impofhble,  according 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
witli  fo  much  rapidity,  fliould  be  iilent :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmofpherc,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
mult  yield  a  fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion  it  receives;  confcquenily,  as  iliey  do  not  run  the 
fame  circuit  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
ditferent  tones  arifmg  from  the  diverfity  of  motions, 
direded  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  mu!i  form  an 
admirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

'i  hey  therefore  fuppofcd  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  loweft  of  the  planets,  correfposdcd  to  mi ;  Mer- 
cury, 10 fa  ;  Venus  to /(//;  the  Sun,  to  la;  Mars,  to 
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ft ;  Jiipittr,  to  ut  V  Saturn,  to  re  ,-  and  ilie  orb  of  tlie 
fixed  ilars,  ai  bc.ngthe  liiglicil  of  all,  to  pii,  or  the 
oitave. 

HARMOSTES,  or  Harmosta,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  magiftratc  aihong  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  fcveral,  whore  biUinefs  was  to  loolc  to  the  build- 
ing of  citadels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  cities. — The  word  is  af/asm,  formed  of 
«»,u««u,  iJpto,  eonciisi),  "  I  adapt,  concert,"  &c. 

HARMOSYNIANS,  «=^6»i,i«i,  in  antiquity,  Tvcrc 
magillratcs  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus,  were  appointed  to  tnforcc  the  obfervance 
oftliat  law  of  the  Spartan  legiilaior  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  u  veil  when  they  appcareil  in 
thcllre£ts,whcrcby  they  were  diftinguilhedfionifuigle 
females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole  equi- 
page and  accoutrements  of  a  cavalier  heavily  armed; 
«s  caique,  cuirafs,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French /^<!;';(j;j  ;  which  fomc  derive  from  the  Greek 
«fy«xjt,  '<  a  lamb's  ficin,"  becaufe  they  anciently  co- 
vered themfelves  therewith.  Du  Cangc  obfcrves,  that 
the  word /lijrnfyJ.vTO  is  ufcd  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  tiie 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harnafs  or  hamifch.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
arnefe  ;  others  from  the  Celtic  hanies,  "  a  cuirafs." 

Under  king  Richard  H.  it  was  exprcfsly  forbidden 
all  men  to  ride  inharncfs  with  launccgays.  I'iJ.'  flat. 
7  Ric.  U.  cap.  i ;.  In  the  flatute  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  14. 
liarnefs  fecms  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  of- 
fence as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horfe  ;  as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

HA;iNEss  is  alfo  uftd  for  the  furniture  put  oa  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage  ; 
fuch  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  &c. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  Harol,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms. 
— Clavi'jur  d;  haro  is  a  cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the 
alliftanccofjuAice  again  fl  the  violence  of  fomc  offender, 
who  upon  hearing  the  v.'ord  haro  is  obliged  to  defiif, 
on  pain  ofbcing  fevcrcly  punilhed  for  his  outrage,  and 
logo  witli  the  pirty  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  A.7  and  roul,  as  be- 
ing luppofed  an  invocation  of  the  fovcrcign  power;  to 
allilt  the  wcnk  againfl  the  flrong,  oa  occalion  of  Raoul 
firll  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren- 
dered himfclf  vcneral)lc  to  his  fubjefts  by  the  fevcrity 
of  hisjiillice  ;  fo  that  they  called  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  fuffercd  any  opprcflion.  Some 
derive  it  from  Harola  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  8a6  was  made  grand  confervator  of  juflicc  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danilhrf^  ra.v,  q.  d.  "  help 
me  ;"  a  cry  raifed  by  the  Nnrma-s  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux,  who  maile  himfelf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan- 
cery have  ufually  this  claufe,  S^'onobjlant  davicur  di 
haro,  &c. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vaft  power,  that  a  poor 
aian  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Ail'clin,  in  virtue  here- 
of, arreflid  the  corps  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  procelJion,  till  fuch  time  as 
his  fon  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  qtic- 
ilion,  which  was  that  whcrcoa  the  chapel  was  built 
wiercin  he  was  interred. 
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HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Engliih  Jtings,  Sec 
England,  n"  77,  85. 

HARP,  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  flringed  kind,  ' 
of  a  trimgular  figure,  and  held  upright    between  the 
legs  of  til e  performer. 

Papias,  and  Dn  Cangc  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  firfl  that  invented  it  ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  &c.  derive  the  word  from  the 
Latin  ^<7r/a,  and  that  from  the  German  herpovharp. 
Others  bring  it  from  the  Latin  curpo,  bccaufe  touched 
or  thrummed  with  the  fingers.  DrHickes  derives  it 
irom  harpa  or  hearpa, winch  lignify  the  fame  thing; 
the  firfl  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Englilh  pricfl  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunflan,  and  who  lived  with  him  in 
the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.ii.  n.  12.  Sumpfitfc^:,mex 
viorc  citharamfuam,  quant  patcrnalingua  hearpam  voci- 
7>i:ii  ;  which  intimates  the  word  tobc  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  mufical  inflrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every 
pallage  in  their  hiflory,  in  wiiich  there  is  the  leaft  al- 
lulionto  inulic.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was 
one  of  the  three  things  that  were  ncccifary  toconilitute 
a  gentleman,  /.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  ch.irader  who  had  not  one  of  thefc  favoiu-ite 
inllruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  llaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle- 
men, it  was  cxprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp  :  and  none  but  the  king, 
the  king's  mulicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
have  harps  in  their  polfellion.  A  gentleman's  harp 
was  not  liable  to  be  feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  f.om  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced him  toallave.  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  cfli- 
maiionand  univcrfal  ufc  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Thofe  who  played  upon  thii  inllrument  were  declared 
gcnilcmcn  bylaw  ;  their  perfons  wereeitccmcd  invio- 
lable, and  fecured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere penal- 
ties; they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  higheilcom- 
pany,  and  treated  with  diflinguiihcd  marks  ofrefpeft 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  fome  div«rlity  in  the  flrudure  of  harps.  - 
That  called  the  /r///:-Adr^  has  97  firings  or  chords  in 
three  rows,  extending  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  oAaves  :  the  middle 
row  is  for  the  femitones,  and  the  two  ouifidc  rows  are 
perfefl  unifons.  On  the  bafs  fide,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  56  firings  ;  on  the  treble 
llde,  26  ;  and  in  the  middle  row,  3  5llrings.  There 
arc  tworov.'s  of  pins  or  fcrews  on  therightlide,  fcrving 
to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  fa-- 
flencd  at  theothercnd  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
upper  fide.  The  hsrp,  within  the  lafl  40  years,  has 
bctnin  fome  degree  improved  by  the  addition  ofei"-l!t 
firings  to  thcunifon,  viz.  from  E  to  double  F  in  alt. 
This  inftnimcnt  isftruck  witli  ihe  ringer  and  thumb  of 
both  hands.  .  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinct, 
all  its  Ihings  going  from  fcmitonc  to  femitone  ;  whence 
fome  call  it  an;/;t't'//<'//y^;/;i-/.  It  is  capably  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  jjcrfciition  than  the  lute. 

There  arc  aiaong  us  two  forts  of  this    inilruraent,  . 

viz,  . 


Harold, 
Harp. 
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Harp.  viz.  the  Welch  harp,  being  that  jufl;  defcribcd  ;  aiul  \\vz 
■  Irijh  harp.  Plate  CCXXVI.n"  I.  rfprcfcius  the  liarp 
of  Brian  Boiroiiih,  king  of  all  Irtland,  (lain  in  battle 
with  the  Danes  A.  D.  lot^,  at  Clontayf.  His  foil 
Donagh  having  rnurJcrcdhis  bvothcr  Tcigc,  A.  D. 
ro25,  and  being  dcrofcd  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  wilh  him  the  crown,  liarp,  and 
other  regaliaof  his  father;  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  lo  obtain  abfoliuiou.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  BreakJpear,  alleged  this  circiimftance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  he  claimed  to  tliis  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  H.  Thefe  regalia 
Avere  kept  in  the  Vatican  till  the  pope  fent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  ; 
but  kept  thecrown,  which  was  of  mairive  gold.  Henry- 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firft  carl  of  Clanricard  i  in  whofe 
family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family  into 
Tliat  of  Mac  Mahonof  Clcnaghin  the  county  of  Clare, 
after  whofe  death  it  palFed  into  thepoSrcffion  ofcom- 
minioncr  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1783  it  was 
prefented  to  thcrighthonom-able  William  Conyngham, 
who  depofited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is  ;2 
inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanlhip  ; 
the  foimding-boardis  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  fally  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoll  arm  iupart  is  capt  with 
tilver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chilfclcd.  It  con- 
tains a  large  cryllal  fet  in  fdver,  and  under  it  was  ano- 
ther Hone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
«t  the  fides  of  this  arm  are  of  filver.  On  the  front  arm 
arc  the  arms  chafed  in  filvcr  of  the  O'Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fnpportcd  by  lions.  On  the  fides  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irifli  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  firings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
cfcutcheonsof  brafs  carved  and  gilt :  the  larger  found- 
i:;g-holcs  have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  fdvcr, 
as  they  have  been  the  objcft  of  theft.  Tliis  liarp  has 
28  keys,  and  as  many  ftring-holes,  confequcntly  there 
were  as  many  firings.  The  foot-piece  or  reft  is  broken 
off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  arc  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bcarsevidcnce  of  an  expert  artift. 
King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  harp  in  his 
hands  ;  but  we  h  ivc  no  teftimony  in  all  antiquity  that 
the  Hebrew  harp,  which  they  call  chhnior,  was  any 
thing  like  ours.  On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabsus  we  fee  two  f>rts  of  mufical  indruments  ;  but 
they  are  both  of  them  very  different  from  our  harp, 
and  only  conlift  of  three  or  four  firings.  All  authors 
agree,  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra, 
cithara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  Kor- 
tunatus,  lib  vii.  carm.  8.  witneffes,  that  it  was  an  in- 
Crument  of  the  barbarians  : 

Romanufque  tyra^plaudat  t'lii  barhatvj  harj^a, 
Cracui  AcbiUiacha,  crotta  Brhanna  cannt. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  reprefentcd  on  the  fame 
plate. — N"  2.  isa  tri^on/m  or  triai'Tnlar  harp.  It  is 
•taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  tlic  mufeum  of  tlie 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  ihoulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  W'ho  fupports  tlie  infirumcnt 
with  his  left  hand  and  playsuponit  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  According  to  .'^thenseus, 
Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phrygian  injlrtnnvit  -,  and  one  of  his 
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dipnofophifts  tells  tts,  that  a  certain  mnfician,  named 
Alex  a  lid ir  /f/iexandi  ir:iis,\V3s{uch  an  admirable  perfor- 
mer upon  it,  and  had  given  fucli  proofs  of  his  abiliiics 
at  Rome, that  he  made  the  inhabitants /«i/Ti>^«v;(v,"mti- 
lically  mad."N''  5.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  famein-  ' 

ftrument.     N°5.  is  the  Thebaii  harp,  according  to  a  ; 

drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the  1 

fepulchral  grottos  of  the  firfi  kings  o(  Thebes,  and 
comnuinicstcd  by   Mr  Bruce  lo  l3r  Burney*.     The  •  vide 
performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  like  a  fliirt,  fuch  as  Bumry't 
the  women  fiill  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  Hifl.  cf 
It  reaches  down  to  his   ancles;  his  feet  are  without  •'"'^''■''^» 
fandels,  and  bare  ;  hisneck  andarms  are  alio  bare  ;  his  P"  *'*' 
loofe  white  llccves  arc  gathered  above  his  elbows  ;  and 
his  liead  is  clofc  Ihaved.  Hisleft  hand  feems  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  infirument  among  the  notes  in 
alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio  ;  while,  fiooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
loweft  firing,  and  promiling  to  afcend  with  the  mod 
rapid  execution  :  tliis  aftion,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artifi,  fliows  that  it  was  a  common  one 
in  his  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  thatgreat  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  confequcntly  that  muiic  was  well 
undcrfiood  and  diligently  followed. 

Oil  this  infirument  Dr  Burney  makes  the  following 
obfervations  ;  "  The  number  of  firings,  the  lize  and 
form  of  this  infirument,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awaken  retleiftions,whichtoindulgc  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  lofi  in  the  immenfc  anti- 
tiquity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In- 
deed the  time  wheji  it  was  executed  isib  remote,  as  to 
encourage  abelief,  thatarts,  after  having  been  brought 
to  a  great  perfection,  were  again  lofi  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period. — With  refpeft  to  the  number  of 
firings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjedurcs  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  twomight  be 
offered  10  the  reader's  choice.  The  firfi  idea  that  pra- 
fcnted  itfelf  at  the  fight  of  I ;  firings  was,  that  they 
would  furnifli  all  the  femitoiiesto  be  found  in  modern 
infiruments  within  the  coinpafs  ofanoclave,  as  from 
C  to  c,  D  to  .y,  or  E  to  e.  The  fetond  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  ;  which  is,  that 
if  the  longefi  firing  reprcfented/j/o/ZaM/'^r'/OTO^woj,  orD, 
the  remaining  12  firings  would  fupply  all  the  tones, 
fcmitones,  and  quarter  tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  wiihiiuhe 
compafs  of  an  oftavc  :  but  for  my  part,  T  \^  ould  rather 
incline  to  the  firfi  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  natural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  llruifure  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fccond.  For  with  refpecl  to  the  genrraofthe 
Greeks,  though  no  hiftoric  tefiimony  can  be  produced 
concerning  tlie  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  afcribing  toOlym-. 
pus  the  Phrvinan  the  firfi  ufe  of  the  enharmonic  :  and 
though  in  the  beginning,  the  melody  of  this  genus  was 
fo  Imiple  and  natural  asto  refcmble  the  wild  notes  and 
rude  elfays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  harba- 
rifm  ;  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
linical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  ariling  from  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  fcale  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  ditrici.lty  of  forming  tl'em.  It  feems  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Thcban  liarp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
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ufing  fuch  an  inftriimciit  Ihould  not  have  been  ptrpc- 
tiiated  by  poflerity  :  but  ihat,  many  ages  after,  aao- 
•  tlier  of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  ftrings,  ihould 
take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  confider  how  little  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  iifc  aud  even  confti-ndion  ofthe 
iiiflruments  which  aftbrdtd  the  grcaieft  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with"  otliers  in  common 
ufe  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only  a  few  ccn- 
liiries  ago,  onr  wonder  will  ccafc  ;  efpceially  if  we  re- 
flc(5t  upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  into  which 
it  is  polUble  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyranny  and  devallatiou  of  a  powerful  and 
cruel  invader." 

BcU-Harv,  a  mufical  inilrument  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  it 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  baiis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  arc  ofbrafsorileel  wire,  fixed 
atone  end,  and  llretched  acrofs  the  found-board  by 
fcrews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  o6taves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
flruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  liand  the  bals :  andin  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients;  but  wc  find  no  mention 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull 
be  allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harv  of  Molus.     See  Acoustics,  n°io. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  of  iron, 
hanging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  fecured 
with  chains  to  the  malls  of  Ihips,  and  then  let  down 
with  gi'eat  velocity  into  the  enemy's  vefTels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  By  way  of  defence  againfl  thefc 
machines,  they  covered  their  Ihips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  ApTa j  ic,  owe  their  inven- 
tion to  Anacharfis  the  Scytiiian  philofopher. 

HARPAGIUS.     SecARffAGius. 

HARPALUS,  a  Greek  aflronomer,  who  flouriHicd 
about  480  B.  C.  eorrefted  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in- 
vented by  Cleollratus  ;  and  propofcd  a  new  one  of  nine 
years,  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  fame  point.  But  Harpalus's  cycle  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Metos,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it.  Sec 
Ch  konology,  n"  27. 

HARPIES  (APnTiAi,  Harpyi*),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  fort  of  monllers  of  the  bird  kind, 
mentioned  among  the  poets.  They  are  reprefented* 
with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vidturs,  faces 
like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  the  talons 
of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  diem  the  daughters  of 
Tcllus  and  Occanus,  the  earth  and  oceart ;  whence,  fays 
Scrvius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  illand,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypcte,  and  Ce- 
Iceno,  which  lafl  Homer  calls  Podargi.  Hefiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  vcr.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
pete,  and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thamus  and 
Eleiii-a,  affirming  that  they  had  wings  and  went  with 
ihe  rapidity  of  tlic  wind.     Zcphynis  begat  of  them 
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Balius  and  Xaiithus,  Achilles's  horfes.     PherccyJcj   Harpinj 
relates,  that  the  Borcjdes  expelled  them  from  the         I' 
/Egcan  and  Siciliati  ieas,  and  purfued  tbcra  as  far  as  Hsrpoon. 
the  illaiids  which  he  calls  Plota.  a.,d  \iomct  Culynx i  ''       "       ' 
and  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Slr:phadei. 

Volhus,  De  Idolo.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  li.ive  related  of  ihe  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  Soath  Aratrita.  Thtfe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  but  dogs  and  cats,  and 
prove  very  troublcfome  to  men  by  their  pcckings.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fume  Volhus  oblerves,  knew  no- 
thing of  thtfe  birds.  Qy  the  harpies,  therclore,  he 
thinks,  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the  winds; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh- 
ters of  Eltdra,  the  daughter  of  Octauus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  ftholiafls  of  Apollonius,  Hefiod^ 
and  Euflathius.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
locno,  are  fuppofed  to  fuggcft  a  farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college 
of  priefls  in  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat- 
ed ads  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the 
country:  their  temple  svas  called  v^r/;,  and  the  en- 
virons Arpiat,  whence  the  Grecians  formed  AfTi.;«i ; 
and  lie  obfervcs  farther,  that  Harfja,  Afvoia,  was  cer- 
tainly of  old  the  name  of  a  place. 

HARPING  IRON,  See  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore  parts  of  the  wales  which 
cncompafs  the  bow  of  a  Ihip,  and  arc  fallened  to  the 
ftcm,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  v.'ales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fnip  in  this  place,  where  lite 
fuftains  the  greatefl  Ihock  of  reliflance  in  plunging  in- 
to the  fea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  preiliu-e  of  fail. 

HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  His 
and  Oiiris.  This  is  an  Egyptain  deity,  whofc  dillin- 
guifliing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprtfcnted  with  Jiis 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the 
god  of  filence.  The  ftatue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  ofmofl  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
iii  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a  flower 
of  lotus,  and  fometimes  bearing  a  quiver. 

HARPOCRATION,  (Valerius),  a  celebrated  an- 
cient rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent Lexicon  upon  tke  ten  orators  oj  Greece.  Aldus 
firll  publiihed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  i:i 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it ;  b.it 
the  befl  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronoviusat  Ley- 
den  in  1696. 

HARPOON',  or  Harping-iron,  a  fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  flrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fiihcry. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harf>- 
ing-iron,  is  turnifhed  with  a  long  Half,  having  at  one 
end  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  head,  lliarpcned  at  both 
edges,  10  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility;  it) 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  faflened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  'd.'/ia/e  line,  which  lies  carefully  fo//<"iyia  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.     See  IVhale-FisHEio-. 

Cun-HARroo\,  i  kind  of  fire-arm  for  difcharging 
harpoons  at  whales,  aud  thereby  killing  them  more 
calily  and  cx^editioully  than  formerly  w£cn  the  har- 
poons 
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Hirpoon  poons  vrcre  thrown  by  the  hands.     Though  this  me- 
thod was  projected  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  is  but 
laitlytome  intoufc  ;  and  jiremimis  have  been  annually 
oftfjcd  by  tilt  Society  ka-  cncuuragiiig  arts,  &c.  to  tlic 
perions  who  firil  Struck  a  hlh  in  tins  nianucr.     In  the 
Trunl'adions  of  that  Society  for  i  786,  w  t  have  an  ac- 
. count  of  ihefirft  iJh  ftiuck  in  tliis  nianuerin  1734. 
The  Tun  was  ol' the  blinulei  bills  conllniftion,  loaded 
Viih  four  common  tobacco-pipes fullof  glazed  powder  ; 
the  fidi  was  ihot  at  th  ediilance  of  ten  fathoms,  ihe 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  ;   and   Ihe 
was  killed  in  about  an  hoar.     Ja  1785  three  whales 
weix  killed  in  this  manner;  four  in  1786  and  three  in 
17S7.     Siyce  that  time  the  gun-harpoon  has  come 
more  into  ufe,  and   will  probably  foon   fupcrlcdc  the 
other  m<-!hod  entirely.     In   the  Tranfacliuiis  of  the 
Soc  iety  for    1 7?9,  we  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
whales  killed  in  tliis  manner.    The  inflrument  appears 
IP  be  extremely  iifeful  in  calm  Itill  weather,  as  the 
w  hale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  freijucntly  al- 
.low  a  bent  to  approach  it  to  the  dillance  of  20,  15,  or 
even  I  c  fathoms,  all  of  which  diilances  are  within  reach 
of  the  gun-harpoon,  though   not  within  the  reach   of 
■  that  thr«wn  by  the  band.  The  grestcfl  inconvenience 
was  in  cafe  of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.    To  remedy  tliis,  a  cafe  of  leather  was 
ir.adc  to  fit  over  the  gun  and  over  the  lock,  lined 
with  tin  and  big  enough  to  iire  the  gun  when  it  was 
on.     Tlic  filh  ftruck  with  an  harpoon  difcharged  in 
this  manner  arc  foon  killed  by  reafon  of  its  penetra- 
linof  their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  feet,  which  no  man's  ftrtngth  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complifli.     In  the  volume  jull  quoted,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  Ihot  through  the  tail.     The 
harpoon  broke  in    the  Ilit,  but   five  fathoms  of  line 
\ve*it  through  the  tail.     The   fifli  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inflance  of  a  filh 
llruck  in  that  part  bting  caught.     In  another,   the 
harpoon  carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body ;   the 
creature  died  Ln  ten  minutes.     Others  were  killed  in 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.     In  the  Tranfaftions 
of  the  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  fimi- 
lar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufefulnefs  to  the  inftruuient  both  for  flriking  the  fifli 
at  a  confiderablc  diftance,  an,d  for  killing   them  in  a 
very  iliort  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious  of  all 
the  mufical  inftrumentsof  the  ftring-kind.  It  is  played 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furnillied 
with  a  fct,  and  fometimes  %vith  two  fetsof  keys  ;  the 
touching  or  llriking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a  kind  of 
Jittle  jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords 
or  firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  inflrument. 

HAR^UEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
Icagth  of  a  mulket,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven-eighths. 

There  was  alfo  a  larger  iort,  called  the  great  har- 
quebufb,  ofeii  for  the  defence  of  flrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half;  but 
they  are  now  but  liulc  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  caflles, 
.and  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their  garrifons. 

HARRJLR;   a  kiiid  of  hound,  aidowed  with  an 
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admirable  gift  of  fmcUing,  and  very  bold  in  the  pur- 
fuii  of  his  game.     See  Cams. 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  itigenloiis  Eng-  ^ 
liilt  poet,  was  the  f'n  of  John  Harrington,  Efq  ;  v,  ho  "" 
was  committed  to  the  Toucr  by  queen  Mary  for  hold- 
ing a  correfpondencc  witli  her  lifter  Liizabcth  I  who, 
when  Ihc  came  to  the  crown,  flood  godmother  to  this 
fon.  Belbrc  he  was  ?o,  he  publiflicd  a  iranllation  of 
Arioflo's  Orlando  Furiufo,  a  work  by  wlii'ch  he  was 
principally  known  ;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
liflicd fome  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feein  to  have 
lain  that  waj-.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath 
by  James  I.;  and  prefeiitcd  a  IMS.  to  prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  bithops.  He  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James's 
reign. 

Harrington  (James),  a  mofl  enjinent  Fngiilli 
writer  in  the  i  7th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  tra\  ellcd 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
leiMicd  the  languages  of  thofe  couairies.  Upon  his 
return  to  EngUiud,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  King  Charles.  I.  Hcfervcd 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  hisinte- 
reil  with  his  friends  in  parli.ur.eni  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  pr.rtics.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  v.  hen  ihc  converfation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  mcajis  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James's;  and  attended  him  on  the 
fcaffblj,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token 
of  his  majefly's  atfcdion.  After  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  he  wrote  his  Ocia/ia  :  a.  kind  of  political  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that 
w-hen  Oliver  pcrufcd  it,  he  declared,  that  "  the  gentle- 
man had  wrote  rery  well,  but  mull  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuffcr  himfclf 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of."  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  againfl  whom  he  defended  it.  Bcfide 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  lie  in- 
ilituted  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace-Yard,  Weflminfter  ;  which 
club  was  called  the  Kcla,  and  continued  till  the  fe- 
cludtd  members  of  parliament  were  rellorcd  by  ge- 
neral Monk.  In  i66r,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  practices  ;  and 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lonls 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  bcivg  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  St  Nicolas's  illand,  and  from  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  difordcr 
of  (he  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
and  died  in  1677.  He  publiflicd,  befides  the  above 
Works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firfl  colletled  by 
Toland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1700;  but  a  more 
complete  edition  was  publiihed,  in  1737,  by  the  reve- 
rend Dr  Birsh. 

HARRIOT  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  algebraifl, 
was  born  atOxford  in  1560,  where  he  v.as  alfo  edu- 
cated. In  1J79,  he  completed hisbatchck)r's degree  ; 
and,  being  already  diHinguilhcd  for  his  mathematical 
learning,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
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Rakigli,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  indriKS.  him  in  ihat 
'  fciencc.  He  was  accordingly  received  inio  ihc  family 
of  that  gciulemau  ;  who,  111  1585,  fciit  him  with  ihc 
colony,  under  Sir  RichardGrcnvillr,  10  \  irginia  j  of 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
he  afterwards  publiihcd  a  topographical  defcripiion. 
About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by 
liis  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Tercy  carl 
of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  peiilion  of 
120I,  perannum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  Ins  life 
in  Sion  college  ;  where  he  died  in  July  i/'.2l,  of  a 
caacer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Chriftophcr,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  erefted 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  a 
deifl,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgment.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  niiglir, 
lie  was  doubtlcfs  cnieof  thefirft  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  w  ill  always  be  remember- 
ed as  the  inventor  of  the  prefent  improved  method  of 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  confidcrablc 
lime  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  in- 
vention ;  but  the  theft  was  at  lalt  dctedlcd,  and  ex- 
pafed  by  Dr  ^^'allis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accurately 
fpecitied.  Hisworksarc,  i.  Abriefand  true  report 
of  the  New-foundland  of  Virginia  ;  of  the  conimo.ii- 
tics  there  found,  and  to  be  raifed.  See.  2.  Avtii  ana- 
tyticx  praxis  ad  aquatioiies  algebraicai  nova  cxpedita, 
et geiierali  methodo  refolvendas,  epoflhumis  Thorntc  Har- 
riett, Sec.  3.  Ephemerh  chyromelrica.  Manufcript  in 
the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  left 
fcveral  other  nianufcripts  which  are  probably  lo(t. 

HARRIS  (William),  a  proteflant  dilfeniing  minif- 
ter  of  eminent  abilities  and  character,  relidcd  at  Ho- 
niton  in  Devonihire.  Sept.  20.  1765,  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerlity  ofGlaf- 
gow,  by  the  unanimous  confcnt  of  the  members  of 
that  body.  "  He  publiQied  an  Hiflorical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  Jjmes  I.  Charlcsl.  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  in  five  vols  8vo.  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.    Baylc.     He    was  preparing  a  like  account  of 

James  H.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  ; 
efides  many  fugitive  pieces  occalionally,  for  the  pub- 
lic prints,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  virtue.  All  his 
works  have  been  well  received  ;  and  thofc  who  differ 
from  him  in  principle,  flill  value  him  in  point  of  in- 
duflry  and  faithfulnefs."  \\'e  give  this  charaftcr  in 
the  words  of  his  munificent  patron  Mr  Hollis,  who 
had  prtfented  him  with  many  valuable  books  rela- 
tive to  the  fnbjcdls  of  his  hiftories;  and  was  at  the 
expence  of  procuring  his  degree.  But  the  Doctor's 
works  were  differently  thought  of  by  the  authors  of 
the  Critical  Review  (March  1766).  "  Indnllry  was 
their  principal  charadcriflic.  They  certainly  have 
none  of  the  vivacity  which  infpircd  Bayle  ,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  JlfpafTionate  readers,  impartiality  is 
frequently  violated."  Dr  Harris  died  at  Honiton, 
K(b.  4.  I  770. 

HARRIS  (James,  Efq.),  an  Englidi  gentleman  of 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Harris,  Efq  ;  by  a  f'ifier  of  lord  Shaftcfbury  au- 
thor of  the  Charactcrillics.  He  was  born  in  the 
Clofc  at  Salifb'.iry  1709  ;  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
niar-fchool  there.  In  1 726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
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ham  college  in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul-  Harris, 
livatcd  letters,  however,  niofl  attentively;  and  alfo  Harrifon. 
luufic,  ill  the  theory  and  pra<5fice  of  which  he  is  faid  "  '  ' 
to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  amcnber  for  Chrift- 
church  Hants,  which  he  rcprefentcd  in  feveral  fucce(- 
livc  parliaments.  Jn  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  comniiffioners  of  the  admiraliy,  and  loon  af- 
ter removed  to  the  board  of  trcafury.  In  17741,6 
was  madefccretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen, which 
poll  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dec.  21,  i73o,in 
his  72d  year,  after  a  long  illncfs,  which  he  bore  v.iih 
calninefs  and  rclignation.  — He  is  the  author  of  fome 
valuable  works,  i.  Three  Treatifcs  :  concerning  Art; 
Muilc,  Painiing,  and  Poetry;  and  Happinefs,  1745, 
8vo.  2.  Hermes  ;  or,  a  Philofophical  inquiry  con- 
cerning Univerfdi  Grammar.  3.  Philofophical  Ar- 
rangements. 4.  Philolog;ical  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vols 
8vo.  liniflicd  juft  before  his  death,  and  publiflicd  fincc, 
Thcfe  Inquiries  ihow  much  ingenuity  and  learning; 
but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  philofophic  tone 
of  his  former  produftions. 

HARRIS,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Illands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth.  Upon  the  call  lidc  it  is  mollly  rock  ;  but 
on  the  well  there  are  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  tlic 
number  of  people  amounts  to  2000.  It  has  Lew  is  on 
the  North,  and  North Liil  on  the  louth,frora  which  it 
is  fcparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in  width,  called 
x\\c  Sound  of  Harris.  This  channel  is  navigable  for 
velTcls of  burden,  but  it  requires  a  ftvilful  pilot.  It  is 
the  only  palFagc  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  and 
Bara  for  vcllfls  of  burden  paffing  to  and  from  the  weft 
lide  of  the  Long  lUand.  The  found  is  greatly  en- 
cumbered with  rocks  and  idands,  fome  of  which  arc 
conliderahle,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  Enfay,  Killcgray. 
Thefe,  witli  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scarp,  compofe 
the  inhabited  iflandson  the  coa'll  of  Harris.  Some  of 
iheni  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  p.iflurc.  Harris  and  its  illands  fell  from  40010 
500  ton  of  kelp  annually  ;  it  abounds  on  the  eafl  fide 
in  excellent  lofhs  or  bays,  and  its  fliorcsonboth  fides 
form  one  continued  filTiery.  The  lifli  on  this  coall, 
and  along  the  whole  (hores  cf  the  Long  Idand,  arc 
more  numerous,  andof  a  larger  diiiienlions,tlian  thofc 
on  the  oppofitc  continent  ;  on  which  account,  two 
royal  filhing  ftations  were  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris. 

HARRISON  (William),  a  writer  much  enecraeJ 
and  patronifed  by  the  literati  of  Iiis  time,  was  fellow 
of  New-college,  Oxford,and  had  noother  income  than 
40I.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Oueenllury's 
fons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attrafted 
the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whole  folicitatijiis  with  .Mr 
St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
of  ferrctary  to  lord  Raby,  amballador  at  the- Hague, 
and  afterwards  carl  of  Stratford.  A  letter  of  his  wliilit 
at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16,  1712,  is  priiited  in  the 
Dean's  works.  Mr  Harrifon  who  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  rifing  fortune,  was  difp .itched  to  London  wiih 
the  Barrier-treaty;  and  died  Feb.  14,  171J-1;;.  Sec 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day  ; 
where  Dr  Swift  laments  liis  lofs  with  the  moll  un.tf- 
fedled  linccrity.  Mr  Tickle  has  mentioned  him  viib 
S  s  rcfpca 
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Harrifon.    refpcft  ill  his  Prof|iccl  of  I'eace  ;  in  Knj;lifli  Pocu, 

' « Vol. XXVI.  p.  113  ;  and  Dr  Young  in  ilic  bcauiiful 

dole  of  an  EpiUlc  to  Lord  Lanfdownc,  Vol.  LII. 
p.  185,  moll  patliclically  bewails  liis  lols.  L)r  Biicli, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrifon's  Letter 
to  SwiJi,  has  conloiinded  him  with  Thuiiias  Harrifon, 
M.  A.  of  Qiiccn's-coUegc.  In  Nichols's  SclcCt  Col- 
le(ition  arc  fonie  pleadng  fpccimens  of  his  poetry  ; 
which,  with  WooJltock  I'ark  in  DoJilcy's  Collection, 
and  an  OJe  to  the  Uiike  of  Marlborough,  1707,  in 
Danconibt's  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
arc  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  tigured 
both  as  an  humorill  and  poliiician  in  the  tilth  vo- 
lume of  the  Taller,  of  which  (uiuler  the  patronage  of 
Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profelledly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  Jl  illtam  Harrifon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a  Palloral  Tragedy,  1709. 

Harrison  (John),  a  molf  accurate  mechanic,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  t'tmi-k:cpcr  for  af- 
ceriaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alio  of  the  com- 
pound, or,  as  ii  is  commonly  called,  x\\c  gridiron  pen- 
dulum ;  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parilh  of  W  rag- 
by,  near  PontefraCt  in  Yorklliire,  in  1695.  The  vi- 
gour of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  Itrengthcncd 
by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  few  olijtds,  at  lead  amply  compenfated  the 
deficicncesof  it  ;  as  fully  appeared  frem  the  afloniih- 
ing  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
which  he  devoted  hinifclf.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, in  which  profeilion  the  fon  alTUted  ;  occafionally 
alfo,  according  to  the  mifctllaneousprafticc  of  coun- 
try ariills,  furvcying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
watches.  He  was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached 
to  any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
he  lay  iick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  the  fixlh  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil- 
low to  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  move- 
ment. In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
row in  Lincolnfliire  ;  where,  though  his  opporiuniiics 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 
improved  every  incident  from  which  he  might  collect 
information  ;  freqaer:tly  employing  all  or  great  part 
of  his  nights  in  writing  or  drawing  :  and  he  always 
acknowledged  his  obigation  to  a  clergyman  who 
came  every  Sunday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  profelfor  Saunderfon's 
Ledures  ;  which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranfcribcd, 
with  all  the  diagrams.  His  native  genius  exerted 
itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvantages  ;  for  in 
the  year  i  726,  he  had  conilruftcd  two  clocks,  moftly 
of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the  efcapcment  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention  :  thefe  fur- 
palled  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fccond 
in  a  month.  In  172S,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fes,  in  cxpciflaiion  of  being  enabled  to  exe- 
cute one  by  the  board  of  longiiude.  Upon  applica- 
tion to  Dr  Hallcy,  he  referred  him  to  Mr  George 
Graham  ;  who,  difcovering  he  had  uncommon  merit, 
adviftd  iiini  to  make  his  machine  before  he  applied 
to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  returned  home  to 
perform  this  talk  ;  and  in  1755  came  to  London  again 
uitjj  his  firil  macbijie  ;  with  which  he  was  fcnt  to 


Lifbon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.  In 
this  Ihort  voyage,  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning 
about  a  degree  and  a  half;  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the 
means  of  his  receiving  boih  public  and  private  encou- 
ragement. About  the  year  1739,  '"^  completed  his 
fecond  machine,  of  a  conllruttion  much  more  liuiplc 
ihau  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better  : 
this,  though  not  lent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har- 
rifon yet  llrongcr  to  the  patronage  of  his  private 
friends  and  ol  the  public.  His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  in  1749,  was  Hill  lei's  complicated  than  the 
fccond,  and  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or 
four  feconds  in  a  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  thew* 
flui  ultra  of  his  attempts  ;  ■  but  in  an  endeavour  to  iiu- 
prove  pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  he  ap- 
plied to  fnrpafshisexpcc;tationfomuch,as  to  encourage 
him  to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the 
foim  of  a  pocket-watch,  about  lix  inches  diameter. 
With  this  time  keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the 
one  to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes  :  in  both 
which  experiments  it  correifed  the  longitude  within 
the  neareil  limits  required  by  the  aet  of  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne  ;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  ditfercnt 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the  propofed  reward  of  2o,oool.  Thefe  fourmachinci 
were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  Tlic  three 
former  were  not  of  any  nfe,  as  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in  the 
laft  ;  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
prcferved  as  mechanical  curiolities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
moll  delicate  workmanfliip  ;  whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  negledlcd  in  the  royal  obfcrvalory  at  Green- 
wich. The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  dillinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  The  time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by  the 
ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation  of  ihc  globe  in  the 
fouthern  hemilphere  by  captain  Cook,  anfwercd  as 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon's life  was  employed  in  making  a  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece- 
ding one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
I  772,  at  the  king's  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4f  feconds.  A\'ithin  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  his  coiUlituiion  vifibly  declined;  and  he  had 
frequent  fitsof  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77t]i  year:  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Red-Lion  Square,  in  1776,  aged  83.  The  rcclufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  liis  fa- 
vourite objcft,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  many  difcourage- 
ments  he  enco'intered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward  of 
his  Libours,  (till  lefs  dilpofed  him  to  accommodate 
liimfclf  to  tlic  humours  of  mankind.  In  converfing 
on  hisprofcffion,  he  was  clear,  d  flinch,  and  modefl ; 
yet;  likeniany  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  difficul- 
ty in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing  :  in  which 
he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology.. 
This  was  bni  too  evident  in  KxsDeJcriptioii  concerning 
fuch  meehanijm  a!  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  vienfura- 
tion  oj  time,  &c.  Svo.  1775  ;  which  his  well-known, 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  intiimities;  a- 
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ite  mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftinatc  refuf^l  to 
accept  of  any  iffiilaiicc  whatever  in  this  publication. 
Tliis  fmall  work  inciudcsalfo  an  account  of  liio  new 
'  mulical  fcale;  or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  o.lavc, , 
according  to  tlic  proporiioii  which  the  radius  and  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  have  refpcciivcly  to  the  tircunife- 
rcncc.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  dif- 
tinguilhed  band  of  chuich-fingers  ;  had  a  very  dclicuc 
carfor  inulic  ;  and  his  experiments  oil  found,  with  a 
mod  curious  moiiochord  of  his  own  improvement,  arc 
rcportei  to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  than  thwfe  he 
was  engaged  in  for  ihc  mcnfuration  of  time. 

HAHROGATE,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkniire,in  ihcpariia  of  Knarciboroiigh,  remark. ible 
for  its  medicinal  fpriiigs.  Thefc  are  three  in  number, 
all  differentia  their  qualities,  notwithftanding  their 
contiguity,  i.  The  Tcwct  water  orSv.'cct  Spa,  a  vi- 
triolic fpring  of  a  fort  of  milky  tafle  ufcd  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difcovercd  by  Mr  Slingfijy  1638.  2.  The 
llinking  or  fiilphur  fpring,  ufeful  in  dropiical,  fcorbu- 
lic,  and  gouty  cafes,  rifcs  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  four  bafoivs under  four  dilfcreiit  buildings  ;  atone  it 
is  drunk,  ai  the  others  nfcd  for  hot  or  cold  batlis.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  ;  but  tafles  and  fmcUslikeacompoliiioii 
of  rotten  eggs,  fca-waler,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
fait.  Bathing  is  the  luoft  general  mode  of  ufing  it. 
It  is  the  llrongeft  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  from  the  fupcrior  llrength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  it  docs  not  Infe  the  fulphureous  fmcll  even 
when  cxpofcd  to  a  f^alding  and  almofl  boiling  heat  ; 
and  in  diftiiling  it,  when  three  pints  had  beeutaken  oft' 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  lad  was  as  ftrong  as  the  firll, 
and  llnnk  intolerably.  It  is  difc.uient  and  attenu- 
ating, and  a  warm  btlh  of  it  is  ofgreat  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  llrains  and  lameiiefs  ;  dilfolving  hard  fwel- 
lings,  curingold  ulcers  and  fcrophnlouscomjilaints  and 
is  a  powerful  cleanfer  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
3.  St  Muugo's  well,  it  is  fo  called  from  Kentigern,  a 
Scots  faint,  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  bifliop  of  Orkney,  out  of  aff'edlion  for 
him,  called  filoii^ti/',  which  in  the  Norifli  or  Norway 
language  fignifies  a  dear  friend — The  Harrogate  fea- 
f(Ui  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  the  company  af- 
femblc  and  lodge  in  five  or  fix  large  houfcs  or  inns  on 
the  heaili,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary  :  the  bed  company 
uCed  to  lodge  at  Knarefborough,  which  is  three 
miles  off'. 

H.-^RROW-ON-THK-HiLL,  a  town  of  Middlefex, 
fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  higheft  hill  in  the 
county,  is  loniil.  s  northweft  of  London.  This  parilh 
is  noted  for  a  free  feliool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  A  lilver  arrow  is  Hiot  for  here  once  a-y ear, 
viz.  Augnrt  .|.  by  a  feledt  number  of  the  fcholars,  who 
are  dreiicd  for  the  purpofein  the  habit  of  archers. 

Hakrow,  in  agricnlliire.     See  there,  n°  98. 

HART,  a  Hag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  iixih  year. 
See  Cer\  I's. 

HyiiiT-Ueefl,  or  Qiianga.     See  C.apr.\. 

Hart' i-Hovm,  the  hornsof  tlie  common  male-deer. 
-. — The  fcrapings  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this  ani- 
mal are  medicinal,  and  ufcd  in  decoClions.  ptifans,  &c. 

Hartlhorn  jelly  is  uutriiive  and  ftrcngthening,  and 
is  fomeiimcs  given  in  diarrhoeas;  but  a  decodion  of 
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burnt  hartdiorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufcd  for  Hnnfurl- 

this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hartjhorn  drink.  ' ' 

1  he  coal  of  hartlhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
,  loMg  coniii.ucd  and  ftroug  lire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hart/horn  calcined  to  whitenefs. 
This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbcnt, 
and  adminiftered  in  dyfentcrics  and  labour-pains, 
which  arefuppafcd  to  becaufcJ  by  acrid  and  ill-digeft- 
ed  matters-  This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Syden- 
ham's white  dccoclijii,  which  is  commonly  prcfcribeJ 
in  ihcfe  difeafts. 

The  fait  of  hartfliorn  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ;  and  hartdiorn  alfo  yields,  by 
diftillaiion,  a  very  penetrative  volatile fpirit. 

IIARTEORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignitying,  as  is  cmmonly  thought,  the 
"  ford  of  harts,"    Hands  on  the  river   Lea,   21  miles 
from  London  ;  and  is  of  cor  liderablc  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eaft-Saxon  kingsoftcn  kept  theircourt ;  and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a  fynoJ.    King  Alfred  built  a  caftlc 
here,  by  which  the  Daniih  vcdcls  weredcllroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  had  erected  a  fort,  from  which  they 
made  frequent  falliis  to  plunder  and  deftroy  the  coun- 
try.    The  prcfcnt  caiUe  confills  of  a  gate-honfe,  or 
lodge  of  brick,  and  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  which 
fceni  of  ihe  lime  of  James  or  Charles  J.  and  alfo  of  a 
very  anciefit  wall  of  ruble-ftone,  with  angular  towers, 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  ftanding  ever  fincc  its  firll  foun- 
dation.    The  manor  of  the  town  was  all  along  the 
king's,  of  whom  both  the  town  and  caftle  were  for- 
merly held  hi  ccipit:.   The  barons  took  the  latter  from 
king  John,  but  Henry  III.  recovered  it.    Edward  IIL 
gave  the  town  a  charter  formarketson  Thnrfdaysand 
Saturdays,  and  in  this  grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
it  is  called  Ths  Honour  of  HartJ'orJ.   It  fcnt  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  bit  afier  the 
yth'of  Henry  V.  on  the  petition  of  the  bailiftand  bnr- 
gelTcs  to  be  exempted  by  reafon  of  their  poverty,  that 
privilege  was  difcontinued  till  the  22d  of  James  I. 
Henry  VI.  who  kept  liis  Ealler  here  in  1429,  ordained 
by  his  charter,  confirming  their  market,  that  no  other 
fhonld  be  kept  on  the  fame  d  ivs,  within  feven  miles, 
on  pain  of  having  the  goods  fcized  by  the  bailiffs  of 
Hartford.  This  manor  being  then  part  of  queen  Mar- 
garet's jointure,  the  courts  were  held  in  her  name,  and 
llie  appointed  a  horfe  fair  to  be  kept  in  what  part  of 
the  town  ihe  bailiff' and  conftables  thought  fit.  The 
flandard  of  weights  and  mcafures  was  fixed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.;  and  Mary  I.  made  thisacorpora- 
tionby  the  name  of  bailiffs  aid  burgclfes,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  16  by  her    charter.      In  the  2)tli  and 
ijth  of  Elizabeth,  Michaelmas-term  wjs  kept  here, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague  at  both  times  in  London  ;  and 
that  queen,  who  fomeiimes  refided  in  its  caflle,   and 
declared  the  borough  as  parcel  of  her  duchy  of  Lan- 
eafler,  granted  it  a  new  charter,  by  the  (lyle  of  a  bai- 
lilF,   It  capital  burgelfes  and  16  afliflants,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  James  I.  granted  it  a  new  charter, 
with  the  flyle  of  mayor,  burgelFes,  and  comraonaliy, 
to  have  10  capital  burgelTcs,  and    16  afliflants,  ihc 
mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former  by  both  of  iliani  ; 
and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here  on  May  12.    Here 
was  once  a  moiiaftery,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Wil- 
S  f  2  liam 
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Hartrord-  liam  the  Conqueror  ;  and  here  were  formerly  five 
"lifi  churches  which  arc  now  reduced  to  two.  In  St  A\\- 
HartbnJ.  jr^vv's  there  ia  a  feat  not  only  for  the  mayor  andalJcr- 
nien,  but  another  fur  the  governors  of  Chrifl-church 
hofpital  in  London,  who  have  ercftcd  a  houfein  this 
town  on  account  of  its  hc^ilthy  air  and  dry  fitnation, 
to  receive  fiich  children  as  wanted  either  health  or 
room  in  that  hofpital  ;  and  they  havt-  built  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  wherein  200 of  their  children  may  be 
accommodated.  I'he  town  is  now  governed  by  a 
r.uyor,  hi^h-llcward,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a 
rtcoidtr,  9 aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgclRs,  and  idalfiflants,  and  has  2  lerjeants 
at  mace.  The  chief  comraodiiics  of  its  market  are 
v.l.eat,  malt,  and  wool ;  and  it  is  faid  to  fend  5000 
(juartcrs  of  malt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea. 
Btfidcs  the  abovcnientioned,  here  arc  two  fairs  on 
July  }  aud  November  8,  and  2  others  for  cattle,  vi/,. 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  taller, and  its  Midfuin- 
mcr  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes.  Here  is  a  handfomc 
free  grammar  fchool,  bcfides  3  charily. fchools  ;  but  the 
fplentlur  of  tiic  place  is  much  diniinidied  fincc  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  \Varc. 
Tiic  couniy  goal,  however,  is  ftill  kept  in  the  town, 
:.nd  the  gaol-delivery  in  the  calllc.  It  gives  the  title 
cf  larl  to  the  noble  family  of  Stymour-Conway. 

HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de- 
riving iis  name  tVom  Hartford  the  capital  ;  anil  that 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be- 
ing then  over-run  with  woods.  Jt  is  bounded  on  the 
call  by  Kllex,  on  the  wefl  by  Bedfordlhirc,  and  Buc- 
kinghanilhirc,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlcfex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridgcfliire.  This  county  is  much  in- 
litnted  by  ihofe  that  furround  it  :  thelongcll  part  is 
about  35  miles,  and  the  broadcll  about  27;  and 
the  circumterence  is  190,  containing  about  4>r, coo 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 19  uurket  towns,  54  vicarages,  120  parilhcs,  and 
near  950  villages,  with  about  l6,Joo  houfes,  and 
90,000  inhabitanis  ;  ai'd  fends  lix  members  to  parli.i- 
Bienr,  two  kr.igiits  for  the  Ihire,  with  two  burgelfes 
for  St  Albans,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the 
reign  of  i]uccn  Eli/.abeth,  one  llicriHfervcd  both  for 
this  Ihire  and  Ellex;  but  in  the  ninth  ye:ir  of  her 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  ilfclt'.  With  regard  to 
cccleliallical  jiirifdidion,  it  belongs  partly  to  thedio- 
cefc  of  Lincoln,  :ind  partly  10  that  of  London. 
Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in  the  Chil- 
tern  and  fouthern  pans,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferisr  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties; 
yet  the  air  is  fo  niuch  fupcrior,  that  lands  in  this  Ihire 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafc  more  th.in 
in  many  others  on  that  account.  But  it  mull  be 
owned,  that  the  foil  of  Ha:  tfordlhire  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  fowiug  grafs- feeds,  and 
other  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  nianufaiftures  in 
ihc  county  ;  but  its  markets  are  much  frccitientcd,  in 
confcquencc  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  whicii,  with  the  many  thorough- 
fares through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

I'AIITLAND,  a  town  in  Dcvoulliirc,  near  the 
Briilol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frci]ucnted  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi- 
ther in  buats.     It  gives  its  iian'.«  to  a  poi;;;,  called 


Hiiitland  Poii:t,  at  the  entrance  of  Briftol  channel.  Hartli 
W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  9.  |j 

H.-^RTLEl'COL,  a  lea-port  town  in  the  county  '^"^ 
ofUurhani.  It  is  commodioully  feated  on  a  promon- 
tory, and  is  aluioft  encompalfcd  by  the  lea.  It  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men, with  other  fubordinate  officers.  It  is  at  prefcnt 
a  pretty  large  but  poor  place.  It  depends  chiefly  oh 
the  lilhing-tradc  ;  and  its  harbuuris  much  frequented 
by  coliers  palfing  to  and  from  Newcafllc.  W.  Long, 
o.  jj.  N.   54-  -io- 

HARTLEY,  a  town  of  Noriimmberland,  on  the 
coafl,  lituated  northwcll  of  Tyiiemouth,  where  Lord 
Delaval  has  conllructed  a  pretty  haven,  whence  coals 
arc  Ihipped  for  London.  Here  are  large  fait  works 
and  copperas  works,  and  likewifc  couiidcrable  glafs 
works  ;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  (olid 
rock  to  the  iiarbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900 
long.  Thefe  works  arc  the  fole  property  of  Lord  De- 
laval, and  yield  a  revenue  of  above  20,oco  1.  per  ami. 

Hartli;v  (David),  M.  A.  born  at  llingworih, 
where  his  father  was  a  curate,  received  his  academi- 
cal education  at  Jclus  college,  Cambridge,  of  wiiieh 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  lirlt  began  to  praclife  phytic  at 
Newark,  ill  Nottinghanilhire  ;  from  whence  he  remo- 
ved to  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  this, 
he  fettled  for  lome  time  in  London  ;  and  laftly  went 
to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  aged  J3, 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.  He  publilhcd  "  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  againll  Mrs  Ste- 
phens's* medicines  as  a  folvcnt  for  ihe  flone,  contain-  *S<xS 
ing  t5f  cafes,  with  fomc  experiments  and  obferva- /'-"^"'"'•^ 
tions;"  London,  1739.  He  is  faid  to  have  alfo  w^rit- ''""'" 
ten  againfl  Dr  Warren,  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  de- 
fence of  inoculation  ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  arc  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranlaftions.  Thedoc- 
tor  was  certainly  a  man  of  Icarninjr,  and  rej'uted  a 
good  phyfician  ;  but  too  fond  of  nollrums.  But  his 
niofl  confiderable  literary  produc'lion  isa  work  iiilitled, 
"  Obfcrvaiions  on  man,  his  frame,  his  duty,  and  his 
expedations,  in  two  parts;"  London,  1749,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  fiifl  part  contains  obfcrvaiions  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
connexions  and  inlJucnces.  Thefeeond  part  contains 
obfcrvaiions  on  the  duiy  and  expectations  of  man- 
kind. 

HARTMAN  (John  Adolplitvs),  a  learned  divine 
and  hillorian,  was  born  at  Munflcr  in  i6So.  After 
being  a  Jefuit  for  fcveral  years,  he  became  a  Calvin  ill 
at  Caiicl,  in  i7r  j  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  pioteilbr 
of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1722  profclI<)r  of 
hiliory  and  eloquence,  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in 
1744.  The  mofl  efleemrd  of  his  works  are,  i.The 
flate  of  the  fciences  at  Ilclfe,  in  German.  2.  Hijlo- 
ria  Hajpaca,  3  vols.  3.  I'l .cccftu  doqueniitt  iati'j>ia- 
lis.  Sec. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  wiih  durge  Hart- 
man,  a  German  mathematician,  who,  in  1  J40,  wrote 
a  book  on  perfpecJUve  :  nor  witli  IVulfgaisa  Hartmai:, 
who,  in  1596,  conipofcd  the  Annalsoi' Auglbiirc. 

HARTOGIA,    in   botany:   A  genus  of    ti;e  pen- 
tandrin  order,  belonging  to  tliemonoseiaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43th  or- 
der, ''[ij''<'i' "'•'•>'.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  the 
'^  pe- 
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ycxdt five:  ike feKdccJ;fxmfk^MS,wi(ki*c9c-     rao«,  a  artrr.  ssi  a  ■■ft—;  sJ  ia  1656,  he    Rsvr, 


I        nil,  ■Jill  hiinB  i^iir  1  itriiiV  tiM^i-i    Thi  n     ttiighi  the &ed»rfhisefa»e, agj prricatfii  tfaa to  ttmnck. 
aieihic«ca|faiir;a«JifccfcBfcarcaiiBa;cJ,  oria.     iWorflcec.     He  waithga  gfcfat  ai  i];c  feU  fea*>  "     **      ' 


fte^rr.   aieikRCcarMcs:  aaJtkcicefc are 3X]Ba:ci,  oris-  iWcnOc^.     He  vai  tbc3  prcCxt at  i]:c  £dt  fiaA,  ^ 

''^' drfrd  ia  a  *cM  w*  cafe^  iaffinceA  Wf  ikmSAff  la  be  nw^warJ  asssalfy,  i». 

HAB-USPiCtS,  yirwfcra  i*  <ifiMUi  ty  ccr-  £rffcirwiih wi—  iki  1  fjuit  ii  I  iii  1,  1 1  II 

vm6e^m*man  wg  "*  «— at^-Tac  R^».  ^akca  •■  ikc  tSik af  Oasber,  is kecxr of  rkc  be- 

■aakm^r^'ics  vac  at  iiftd  takes  iraaHarsria,  Mefianrt » the  caBcy ;  he  baiiM  ayyji«eJ  a  h^Bd- 

whoc  their  an  haJ  ■■*  crefic    AtemrrisyoKis  Imc  tipcat  i»  ibc  oiasor,  aW  ^  for  the  keener  af 

B— !■!  Bill  ftBiiwn<iiMii.raat*Tiithrbrtn3-r  tbeOrny  as4  s-'rz-T. -stick  arc  Am caCed  b^  kk 

■piaikelcacacr.    It  tmm&MtA  im.  f^ad6mg  fu^rrt.  e^sc.     He  iiec 

CTCMsb/siies^agnvaEiaiasdRaBftMocsoctkcrx:-         Tfeis  grew  f '  :  le  iaffisefe.  !i  ^li  !; 'c- 

ti^  Fir«,h«asaBiIl«Mca«bcaibc«iaiai«wiH  d-sc,  to  lisi!  ti^  ^2oras».  -A 

■Dtc»«ciotkcaliarvitka«JEigg*i^«kcaiibf«k£  pnfti&e  agxia::  ■:">  Sk-^.., :» 

its  TOf*y  i*A  away,  aiaifcJ  tke  ftiak^  trag^ci  See  k  mirciiAV-  . ,,  i^  lesgJk  of 

BMckancT  it,  vafcagia'  beibHiB|^  waslo^a-  d^t  \<tc-  - --  ''crcTjma 

*f'a^  «r  hfei  bH  fitilc.     Srf  fly,  TttSa^ieA  wczc  c  r ;- cr.    k 

aaava  6«M  ia^cfiiaig  ike  Bakie  fans  af  tbc  vidia  :; 

«kca  afcaed  s  as  tkc  kcait,  faag;*,  ^eea,  aad^pc-  t 

aaBy  ike  fiver.    If  all  tkcfe  were  faaa^  if  ikc  op  ii 

mfiMc  Hrerwaalaiy  aaJwcil  ■lir,  aaJ  if  k«  ikres  « 

veaeAwg,itprcLgc<lvca£artkeaa&iri«^Tii«a.  o 

Thiidy,  KMU^wasdfejRVBhyikekanfri.  e 

CCS fnaifcc aaaaer  ia wkick ike nc ooafaaeJ tke  k 

vidia.  IfikedaaekrigboeiiaacifiMely,  mat  pare  a. 

aaidcarytafeapiaafji— ii  wJAaaaatafe, aai^i  iLir  ^: .:. 

MCgaawtintke  vicuawssooMfaMC^,  tbefe  vcre         H.aRNVICH.  at  Z-iTrzi,  ~2 

kiyiy  igps.    FaatUfyTketeokealfemascgakdcr-  e-  '     .  ixLi 

Mtketi^t  artkelcft,arga«cafiBrilfi£ercat&ae     c-  3 

lacky  «wa  if  tke  iacxafe  tkcy  baxacd  Bdtfid  all  I : 
— cr,  aaJ  gare  a  ■■&  jgiM-jbiL  fmdL 

HARUsPlCT.     See  KAXCsricE   a=d  Dirt%j. 

TIOS. 

HARVEST,  fnkaUy  deriTcd  fiPM  a  SazK 
tgaifjiae  tertfet^,  ia  that  fafaa  af  Ae  year 

tkc  caca  is  npe  2x4  fit  ■•  be  reaped  aedgaxkcTcrfia:  ■ .' 

bazas.  ....-_., 

ffim  rvt-Ffy,  ia  ^wlogy,  a  large  foar-ai^eJ  sy    coarcBiear : 
•f  ifcecicaaakia^  Tery  i—'"  ■  -~  '■■'■'   zsdcrro.    of  var.    A  .1 

aeaaiy  fappafc4iobcag^a&fc«.  .  CicaCA.      called  £.'«.-  is 

Aairear-ifiae',  dcaoicsikcic^. '^...- .>e£ier*c^a:    £cra  ;:  :    ^ 
tkedafe«tkancft,aad^iBtkefe^afiBd9aikaioc-    daagcr 
cafiaa.    See  Decembex. 

HARVET  (DrWimaM),aacwaCBt£a^fi^7- 
fciaa  ia  tkc  lytk  icataiy,  aras  iacarpwraicd  vSoSt.-  - 
af  phyficia  Caaln^e,  aficraaris  ateittcd  iatotj  : 
caO^e  of  pkyfciias  ia  laainfi,  aad  vas  apt 
ledarer  «f  aaaiuwy  aaJ  ckaiatguy  ia  ifeat  c. 

Ia  tfccfe  Icflates  ke  epcaeJ  his  j^orcry  rcU  -  ,1 

tbe  riwlifiaa  of  tkc  blood  ;  vkid,  after  a  var 
c«pcrifaii,kec«ai—McaicdiotkewrMiakij£.;-    a£:c<:.:  :: 
tT€MtMi9 mmMtmitrnde mum ar£i  tt/it^rrz::.  Kr ■=-: r     ~- ?  r  rrr  •-  - 
pky&ciaa  t»  Viag  Jaaes  I.  zsd  :o  Uag  Cfc . 
adkcrediatkeiayalezafe.  His  werkska-: 
kuacMory.  Iai65i,keprtGifcedkis£' 
it  gtmermiymt  mxemt^xmy  a  Tcsy  n  ■  iaai^ 
voaU  karc  beea  soce  fe  bad  aoc  kis  papc  -  ::. 

Riaycdiafi:^  ike  ci«i!  wars.     131654,^^..    a 

lieaprcAictuofikecnile^ofpkTfieiaasiakisabfeace:    ^  ■  I. 

kitfcis^caad  veakae&vcre&grcKjtbasbe  caeld    - 

■oc  £fcfesrge  t^=  daty  of  tsas  ofice  ;  aad  tkerefbre    !• 

4efiici4  ikcai  v>  ckeofe  Dr  Piisgic.    As  ke  kad  so    c  a^-cT^ 

ckiUkca  ke  £ctilc4  kis  patcrsal  e^bie  ^703  ibe  rU-  ^ndoc. 

lege.    He  bad  ikres  yean  ieiare  ba2: 1  i.-s  .-     :  :  -  .xabar- 
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Harwood  gcfleS  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  its  Friday  marker,  monlyufed  in  burgage  tenements  foy  entering  and  in- 

II         and  its  two  fairs  on  May-day  and  October  i8.  which  fcfting  an  heir,,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafj) 

Hjfp.      are  each  tor  three  days.     The  town  has  alio  an  ad-  and  itaple  of  the  iloor. 

'      *^~^  miraltyjnrifdidion  within  its  liberties,  and  the  return  HASTA,  or  M.'t^r.i  Piira,  among  medalifls,  figni- 

of  all  writs,  tines,  &c.    Though  the  entrance  into  the  fies  a  kind  of  Ipear  or  javelin,  not  liiod  or  headed  with 

fea  here  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  at  high-  iron  ;  or  rather  an  ancient  fccpire,  fonicuhat  longer 

water,  yet  the  channel  where  the  Ihips  mull  keep  to  than  ordinary,  occalionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  on  the  Suffolk  iide,  is  The  halla  is  fuppofed  a  lyinbol  of  the  goodncfs  of 

deep  and  narrow ;  fo  that  all  ihips  that  come  in  or  go  the  gods,  and  of  tlic  conduit  of  providence,  which  is 

out  arc   commanded  liy  the  guns  of  LandguarJ-r'ort  equally  mild  and  forcible. 

on  that  Iide.     This  town  was  fortified  heretofore  on  Masta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a  mcafure  or  quantity 

the  land  lidc,  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  1.  the  of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  :  thus  called,  ac- 

fonifications  were  demulilhed.     It  has  lince  been  or-  cording  to  M.  Da  Cange,  from  the  hallaor  rod  where- 
dcrcd  to  be  refortified — The  church  here,  ever  lince 
the  reformation,  has  been  a  chapel  to  ihe  mother- 
church  at  Dover-Court. 

IIAllWOOD,  a  fmall  but  pretty  town  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorklhire,  with  a  collly  llone-bridgc  of  ir 
arches  over  the  Whcrfe,  which  runs  in  a  bed  of  llone, 


with  it  was  niealurcd. 

HASTATED  Leaf.     See  Botany,  p.  442. 

HAS  riNG-i'EAR,  a  name  given  by  the  gardeners 
to  afpecies  of  pear,  called  alio  by  fome  the  gne/:  c/'.Jfi/ 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  and  is  longilh 
towards  tlie  pedicle  ;  its  Ikin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitiih 


and  is  as  clear  as  rock-water.     Near  it  are  the  ruins  green  ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a  fugary  llavour. 

of  an   ancient  caflle,  built  loon  after    the  conquell;  It  ripens  in  July. 

which  remaiied  a  neat  (Irong  building  in  Cambdcn's         HASTINGS,    a  town  of  SuflTex  in  England,   64 

time.     It  had  a  variety  of  mailers  ;  one  of  whom,  in  miles  from  London.     It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinquc- 

the  reign  of  king  John,  obtained  a  grant  for  a  market  ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  21  lliips,  with- 

and  fair  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  lll.it  wasva-  in  40  days   after  the  king's  idmnions,  well  furnilhed 

lued  at  400  marks  a-year.     This  calllc  was  ruined  in  and  armed  for  fervicc,    and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 

the  civil  wars.   It  has  eight  or  nine  dependent  conlla-  fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  This  town  is   fuppofed  to 

bularics,  wherein  are  many  antiquities.  The  remains  have  taken  its  name  from  Haflings,  the  famous  Dsnilli 

of  the  caflle  which  feems  to  have  been  the  keep,  is  in  pirate,  who  uled  to  build  forirclFes  where  he  went  a- 

a  condition  tocxifllong.  The  caflle  itfelf  covered  near  Ihore  iuv  his  prey,  to  cover  h  s  men,  and  feeure  hisre- 

an  acre  of  ground.  Near  it  is  now  Harwood-Houfc,  treat.     In  king  Athelllan's  reign  here  was  a  mint. 


one  of  the  lirll  houfes  i  nth  c  county  for  elegance  and  fn- 
perior  embellilhments  ;  built  on  part  of  the  liteofGaw- 
thorp-Hall,  now  no  more.  In  the  church  are  fome  an- 
cient monuments,  particularly  that  of  lord  ciiief-jultice 


This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confellbr, 
William  I.  and  II.  Henry  IL  Kichard  I.  Hen- 
ry 111.  Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  ii  from 
toll,  and  impowering  it  to  hold  courts  of  judicature 


Gafcoigne,  who  committed    the  prince  of  Wales   to  on  life  and  death.     It  is  incorporated   by  the  Ilyle  ef 

prifon  for  flriking  him  on  the  bench.  mayor,  jurats,  and   commonalty.    It   has  handfome 

HASLEMERE,    a  town  of   Siirry,    in   England,  houfes,  and  cuAom-houfe  otiices  ;  but  frequent  (forms 

ieated  on  the  edge  of  the  ceunty  near  Hamplliire,  43  have  rendered  it  an  indilfercnt  harbour,  though  a  vail 

miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once  lum  of  money  has  been  laid  out  :it  times  to  make  it  a 

dellroyed  by  the  Danes.    It  is  a  borough  by  prefcrip-  good  one.     It   has  lent   mcmjicrs  to  parliament  ever 

lion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  lince  lince  Edward  III.     London  is  fupplied  from   hence 

the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  arc  chofcn  by  a  bailiff  with   abundance  of  filh   that  arc  tuken  on  the  coaft. 

and  bnrgagc-tecners.   It  is  faid  to  have  had  fevcn  pa-  The  townlies  betweentwo  high  clith  towards  the  fea, 

rifli-churchcs  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  and  as  liigh  a  Iiill  on  the  land  lide,  having  two  llreets, 

which  is  a  chapel  of  cafe  to  Cliidin^rfold  :  anJ  that  it  andin  cacha  p.irilh-churcli, divided  by  allream  of  frefh 

llood  lieretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  thefouth  than  the  water  cdled  the  Bourne.     About  the  year  1377,  this 


preient  town. 

HASSELQUISTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4Jth  order,  Umbellatit.    The  fruits  are  quite  fmooth  ; 


town  was  burnt  by  the  Krencli:  and  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  was  divided  intothe  tw  o  pai  ilhes.  Here  are  two  cha- 
rity fchools,ere(.1cd  for  tlic  teaching  of  200  or  300  chil- 
dren. Thercwasa  caflieon  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  tov;n,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here  are 


the  feeds  of  the  radius  oval,  plane,  marginated,  and  on  Wednefdaysand  Saturdays  :  the  fairs  are  on  Tucf- 

convex  in  the  middle  ;  thofe  in  the  dilkhemifpherical  day  and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  and  July  26, 

and  urceolaied  or  bhdder-lhaped.  October  23,  and  24.     Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro-  Haflings  was  a  barony  in    the  Huntington  family, 

vinces,  in  Overylfcl,  fcated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E.  now  in  the  Rawdon  famiiy. 

Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  46.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its 

Hasselt,  a   town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  neiglib«urhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 

Weflphalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on  William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  I5tli  of  October 


the  river  Dcmer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.   N.  Lat.  50.  jj. 
HASSIDEANS,    or  Assideans.      See   AssIde- 

ANS. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  rudics,  to  kneel  or  refl 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 
HASP  afiJ  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  fymbol  com; 


1066,  in  which  the  formerwas  defeated  and  killed;  and 
by  liis  deatii  William,  furnaned  the  Conqueror,  became 
king  of  England:  (See  England,  n"'S6.) — The  night 
before  the  battle,  the  afpett  of  things  was  very  differ- 
ent in  the  two  camps.  The  Englilk  fpentthc  time  in 
riot,  jollity,  and  diforder;  the  Normans  in  prayer 

and 


HAS 
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HAS 


.  anj  other  duties  ofreligion.  The  next  day  both  ar- 
-"  mics  prepared  for  batilc.  The  duke  divided  his  army 
into  three  lines  :  tlic  tirlt,  headed  by  Montgomery, 
coiililled  of  archers  and  light-ariiicd  infantry  :  the  fc- 
cond,  commanded  by  Mancl,  was  conipofed  of  his 
braved  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  inclofc 
order  ;  his  cavalry  at  whofc  head  he  placed  liimfclf, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  ib  difpofed,  that  they 
flrctchcd  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  tlie  army.  He  ordered  the  lignal  of  battle  to  found; 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  finging  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne, advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards 
the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  tiie  advantage  of  a  riling  ground, 
and  having  belides  drawn  fomc  trenches  t'>fccure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  (land  upon  the  det'enlive,  and  to 
avoid  all  adion  with  the  cavalry,  in  wliich  he  was 
inferior.  The  KcntiQi  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 
.1  port  which  they  h.id  always  claimed  as  their  due; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  Aandard  ;  and  the  king 
himfclf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  difmounting  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  cxpref- 
fed  iiis  rcfolution  toconqueror  to  perilh  in  the  action. 
The  tirfl  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperatc,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Englifli  :  and 
after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci- 
ded, the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prelFcd  by  the  enemy,  began  finl 
to  relax  their  vigour  :  then  to  give  ground  ;  and  coii- 
fudon  was  fpreadingamongthe  ranks,  when  William, 
who  fuiind  himfclf  on  the  brink  of  deltrucLioii,  hallcn- 
ed,  with  a  feled  band,  to  tiic  relief  of  his  dilinayed 
forces.  His  prefence  reftorcd  the  at'lion  :  the  ting- 
lidi  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs  ;  and  tlie  duke, 
ordering  his  lecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  frclh  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  tlic  enemy,  aiacd  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  aniui.iteJ  by  the  example  of  their  juincc, 
Itill  maoe  a  vigorous  rclirtance,  he  tried  a  llratagcm, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemcd  advifeable  in  his  defperatc  lituaiion,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decilive  victory,  he  was  totally  un- 
done :  he  cominanJeJ  his  troops  te  make  a  hally  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  tiighi.  The  artifice  fucceedcd  a- 
gainli  thefc  unexperienced  troops  J  who,  heated  by 
the  action,  and  fanguine  in  their  liopes,  precipitately 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  VVilliam  gave 
orders,  tint  at  once  the  infantry  fliould  face  about 
upon  their  jnirfuers,  and  tlie  cavalry  make  an  alliult 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfae  the  ad- 
vantage wliich  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
nrill  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decilive  moment. 
The  Englilh  were  repulfed  v.ith  great  flaughier,  and 
driven  l)ack  to  the  hill  ;  where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  cf  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithlland- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  tlie  port  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  tiie  fame  flraragem  a  fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  (lill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englilh, 
who, maintaining  thenifelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  dilpute  the  victory  to  the  lafl  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  the  af- 

I 


fault  upon  them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  Hafting« 
lliould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofcd  by  the  litu- 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend-     Hit. 

ing  themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the  •^—' 

allailants.  By  this  difpolition  he  at  lalt  prevailed.  Ha- 
ruld  was  (lain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  two 
brothers  (liared  the  fame  fate ;  and  the  Englilh,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  lides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  llaughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans.  A  few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquilhed  dared  flill  to  turn  upon  their  purfucrs  ;  and 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fomc 
revenge  for  the  llaughter  and  dilltonour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  faftty  by  flight,  and  darknefs  lived  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decilive  victjry  of  Hillings,  after  a 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  tiU  funfct,and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour 
difpUyed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  inighty  kingdom.  Williaia 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  was  flill  moreconliderableon  that  of  the  vanqiiiQi- 
ed  ;  belides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  bro- 
thers. The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  lirought  to 
William,  who  reftored  it  without  ranfom  to  his  mo- 
ther. 

HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englilh  for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  comes 
belore  tlie  ordinary  time  orfcafon.  The  haltive  fruits 
are  llrawberries  and  cherries.  We  have  haflivc  peas, 
&c. 

HAT,  a  coTcring  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  wellern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  faid 
to  have  been  firfl  feen  about  the  year  1400,  at  which, 
time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,riding,  &c. 
F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  hisptib- 
lie  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1 449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  aud  furmoutited  with  a  plume  or  luft 
of  featiiers  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at 
leall  under  this  reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is 
to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  tile  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  be- 
fore. In  the  procefsof  time,  from  the  laity,  the  cler- 
gy alfo  took  this  part  of  the  habit  ;  but  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  abufe,  and  ftveral  regulations  were  pub- 
lillicd,  forbidding  any  priell  or  religious  perfon  to  ap- 
pear abroad  in  a  hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets  :  if  they  were  poor,  they 
were  at  leaf!  to  have  coronets  faflened  to  their  hats, 
and  this  upon  pen.iliy  of  fufpenlion  and  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
longer  Handing  among  the  ecclefiaflics  of  Britanny,  by 
two  hundrcdyears,  and  cfpecially among  the  canons; 
but  thefe  wtre  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c.  Lo- 
bineau  obfervcs,that  a  bilhopof  Dol,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  ihe  canons  alone 
to  wear  fuch  hats  :  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  per- 
fon came  with  them  10  church,  divine  fcrvice  Ihuuld 
immediately  be  fufpeudcd.  Hits 
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Hati.         Hats  make  tvery  conlklcrablc  article  in  commerce; 

— ^ '  tl\c  liiitll,  and  diol'e  moll  valued, arc  madcof  pure  hair 

of  an  ampiiibious  animal,  called  llie  caflor  or  bcavtr, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  parti  of  North  Amc- 
rica.  Sec  Beaver. 

M'^thod  of  Making  Hats.  Hats  are  readc  either  of 
wool,  or  l.air  of  divcrfc  animals,  particularly  of  the 
callor,  hare,  rabbet,  camel,  &c.  The  proccfs  is  much 
the  fame  in  ail ;  for  which  rcafoii  we  fliall  content 
oui  fclvcs  to  inflance  in  that  of  callors. 

The  Ikin  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair  ;  the  one  long,  llifF,  gloiry,and  pretty  thin  let; 
this  is  what  renders  the  (kin  or  fur  of  fo  much  value: 
the  other  is  Ihort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufcd 
in  hats. 

To  tear  off  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the 
sther,  tlie  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for 
that  purpofc,  make  ufcuf  two  knives,  a  large  one  like 
a  flioemaker's knife  for  the  longhair  ;  and  a  fmallcr, 
not  unlike  a  vine  knite,  wherewith  they  lliave  or 
fcrape  oftthc  fiiorter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  ftiifF;  toone  third 
of  dry  caflor  putting  two-thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  e.  of 
hair  which  has  been  worn  fomc  time  by  the  favsges, 
and  card  tlie  whole  wiih  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  ihc 
woollen  manufactory,  only  finer;  this  done,  they  weigh 
it,  and  take  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  lizc  or 
thickncfs  of  the  hat  intended.  The  llulf  is  now  laid 
on  the  hurdle,  which  is  a  fquare  table,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it  ; 
on  this  hurdle,  with  as  inflrument  called  a  hoiu,  much 
like  thatof  a  violin,  but  larger,  whofe  firing  is  worked 
with  a  little  bow  ftick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the 
furs,  they  fly  and  mix  together,  the  dufl  and  filth  zt 
the  fame  time  paffing  through  the  chinks  ;  this  they 
reckon  one  of  the  mod  difficult  operations  in  the 
whole,  on  account  of  thejiillnefs  required  in  the  hand 
to  make  the  ftutffall  preciftly  together,  and  thatit 
may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thickncfs.  In  lieu 
of  a  bov/,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a  ficve  or  fcarce  of 
Iiair,  through  which  they  pals  the  fluff. 

After  this  manner  tliey  form  gores,  or  two  capades, 
of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  top  ;  and 
with  what  (lutf  remains,  they  fupply  and  flrengtlien 
ihem  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be  llcndercr 
than  ordinary  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim,  near 
the  crown,  than  toward  the  circumference,  or  in  the 
crown  iifelf. 

The  capades  thus  finifhed,  they  go  on  to  harden 
them  into  clofcr  and  more  confident  flakes  by  prefling 
down  a  hardening  fkin  or  leather  thereon;  this  done, 
rhcy  are  carried  to  the  bafon,  which  is  a  fort  of  bench 
with  an  iron  plate  fitted  therein,  and  a  little  fire  under- 
neath it ;  upon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  ca- 
pades, fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  a  fort  of  mould 
being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  prcfTmg,  imbody  the  matter  into  a  liight 
hairy  fort  of  fluff  or  ftlt  ;  after  which,  turning  up  the 
edges  all  round  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  other  :  this  finilhed,  the  two  next  are 
joined  together,  fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  only  form  one  conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
manica  Hippocraiis,  orfi.^nnel  bag. 


Thchat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  toa  large  kind 
of  receiver  or  trough,  refembiing  a  mill-hopptr,going  ^ 
flojing  or  narrowing  Jo'.ui  from  the  edge  or  rim  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  a  copper  kettle  lillcd  with  water 
and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  that  purpofc.  On  the  dc- 
fcent  or  (loping  lide,  called  the  plank,  thebafoned  hat, 
being  fird  dipped  in  the  kettle,  islaid;  and  here  they 
proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again 
and  again,  one  part  alter  another,  firfl  with  the  hand, 
and  then  with  a  little  weodcn  roller,  taking  care  in 
dip  it  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  tliickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  extent  or  dimenlions  of  the  hat  intended.  To 
lecure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent 
rolling,  &c.  ikey  ufually  guard  them  with  a  fort  of 
thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the 
proper  form,  which  ii  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap 
on  a  wooden  block,  of  the  intended  lize  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  thus  tying  ii  round  with  a  packthread, 
called  a  coi/tiitaiidir  :  after  which,  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofc,  and  called  zjlamper, 
they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  tlie  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and 
thus  i-  the  crown  formed;  v^hat  remains  at  bottom  be- 
low the  firing  being  the  brim. 

Tiic  hat  being  now  fet  lo  dry,  they  proceed  to  fingc 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a  liare  of  llravv  or  the  like  ;  then 
it  is  pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off 
the  coarfer  knap  ;  then  rubbed  over  afrelli  with  feal- 
ftin  to  lay  the  knap  a  little  finer  ;  and  lalily,  carded 
with  3  fine  card  to  raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  which 
the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  thus  fet,  up- 
on its  block,  and  tied  about  with  a  packthread  as  be- 
fore, to  be  dyed.  The  dye  being  completed,  the  hat 
is  returned  to  the  hatter,  who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by 
hanging  it  in  the  tip  or  roof  of  a  llove  or  oven,  at 
the  bo[tom  of  which  is  a  charcoal  fire  ;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  ftiffened,  which  is  done  with  melted  glue  or 
gum  fenegal,  applied  thereon  by  firll  fmearing  it, 
and  beating  it  over  with  a  brulli,  and  then  rubbing 
it  with  the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to  Ifeam  it  on 
the  llcaniing  bafon,  which  is  a  little  hearth  or  fire- 
place; raifed  three  feet  high  with  an  iron-plate  laid 
over  it,  exadly  covering  the  hearth  ;  on  this  plate 
they  firfl  fpread  cloths,  which  being  fprinkled  over 
wiih  water  to  fecure  the  hat  from  burning,  the  hat 
is  placed  brim  downwards  thereon  ;  when  moderately 
hot,  the  workman  flrikes  gently  on  the  brim  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the  joinings  incorporate 
and  bind  fo  as  not  to  appear;  turning  it  from  time  to 
time,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  lafl  overturning 
and  fetting  it  in  the  crown.  When  flcamed  fuffici- 
ently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on  the  block, 
and  brulh  and  iron  it  on  a  table  or  bench  for  the 
purpofe,  called  the  flail-board  ;  this  they  perform 
with  a  fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  iron- 
ing linen,  and  heated  like  them  ;  which  being  rubbed 
over  and  over  each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  afliftance 
of  the  brulh,  fmoothes  and  gives  it  a  glofs,  which  is 
the  lafl  operation  ;  nothing  now  remaining  but  to  clip 
the  edges  even  with  fciffars,  and  few  alining  to  the 
crown.  Dying 
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Dyeing  of  Hats.  The  inariKftions  of  Mr  Colbert 
dircft  h.its  lo  be  tirft  ftrongly  galled,  by  boilingthem 
•"along  time  in  a  decoition  ot  galls  with  a  liide  log. 
wooj,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their 
fubflancc  ;  afier  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
anddecoftion  of  logwood,  with  a  littU  verdigris,  arc 
added,  and  the  hats  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  coniidcrable  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  frcfli  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver- 
digris ;  and  where  the  hats  arc  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  lame  pro- 
ccfj  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  Kor  obtaining  the 
moll  perfect  col  jur,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue  prcvioully  to  its  being  formed  into  hats — The 
prefcnt  pradtice  is  more  compendious,  and  affords,  as 
we  may  daily  fee,  a  very  good  black.  According  to 
Dr.  Lewis,  it  docs  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  Eitcyctapidie,  which  is  as  follows. 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  12  pounds  of  gura, 
and  (ix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  for  forae  hours  ;  after  which,  about  iix 
pounds  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  are  added, 
and  the  liquor  kept  julf  fanniering,  or  of  a  heat  alit- 
tle  below  boiling.  Tenor  twelve  dozen  of  hats  are 
immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept  down 
fcy  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half  :  they  are 
then  taken  out  anJ  aired,  and  the  fame  number  of 
others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats  arc 
thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each  ; 
the  liquor  being  rcfrelhed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  firit. 

The  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
Wack  on  woollen  and  lilk  Huffs  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmallpiecesof  both  kinds  which  arc 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
great  flrefs  upon  the  verdigris,  and  affirm  that  they 
cannot  dycablack  hat  without  it :  it  were  to  be  wilhed 
that  the  ufcof  thisingredieiu  were  more  common  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  for  the  hatters  ii'jt, 
both  on  filkand  v.'ocllen,  is  reckoncda  finerblack  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  lilk 
dyer. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  woniens  wear,  not  only  of 
tlie  above  Huffs,  but  of  chips,  Hraw,  or  cane,  by  plait- 
ing, and  fcwing  the  plaits  together  ;  beginning  with 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  working  round  till  the 
whole  is  linilhed.  Hars  for  the  fame  purpole  arc  alfo 
Wove  and  made  of  horfc-hair,  lilk,  &c. 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufcd  for  the  dignity  of  a  car- 
dinal, or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fcnfe 
they  fay,  "  to  cxpcft  the  hat  ;  to  claim,  or  have  prc- 
tenlious  to,   the  hat,"  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
oogniz  incc  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wcara 
red  hat  at  ti-.c  ceremonies  and  proceflions,  in  token  of 
their  beinf;  ready  to  fpiU  thtir  l>U)od  for  jefus  Chrill. 

H.-i  TCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  Dfck  of  a  lliip,  oi  whicii  there  arefeveral, 
nuining  the  pall'^igcs  from  one  deck  to  another,  and 
into  the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLVI. 
■where  A  rc-prefents  the  niain-katchway  of  the  lower 
deck;  NNthe  fore-hatchway;  and  OO  the  after- 
hatchway. — There  arc  likewife  hatches  of  »  fmallcr 
kind,  ciUcd/i-z/rr/V/.  SceUU  in  the  fame  figure  ;  as 
asalfo  tlir  article  Scuttle. — Hatckcs  Ls  alfo,t!iough 
Voj-.VIJI. 


improperly,  a  name  applied  by  failors  to  the  corersor  Hatchd 
liusof  the  hatchway.  \\ 

HATCHEL,  or  Hitch  el,  in  the  manufaaory  of  Hitching. 

flax,  hemp,  &c.  a  tool,  not  unlike  a  card,  fur  drdiing   ^—^ 

and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  conlilt  of  Iharp-pointcd  iron  pins,  ortcetli, 
fet  orderly  in  a  bojrd. 

Of  thefe  there  arc  feveral  forts,  fomc  with  finer 
and  fliortcrtee<h,others  with  them  coarfcr  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufcd  in  Cornwall, 
to  cxprefs  any  of  the  opcningsof  the  earth  cither  into 
mines  or  in  fcarch  of  them.  The  fruidefs  openings 
are  called  effay-haichst  ;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin-hatches  ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  -Jiind- hatch  us. 

H  ATCH  Es  alfo  denoto  Hood  g;tes  fet  is  a  river  &c. 
to  Hop  tiic  current  of  the  water,  particulirly  certain 
dams  «r  mounds  made  of  rubbilh,  day,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  iifues  from  the  Hcam-works 
and  tin-walhes  in  Cornwall  from  running  into  the  frcfli 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil-edge  on  its  left  tide,  and  a  Ihort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  nltd  with  one  hand — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  va- 
rious artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  of  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artiHcial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatchingchickensby  meansof  ovens  has 
long  been  praelifcd  in  Egypt;  but  it  is  there  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  lingle  village  named 
Bcrmc,  and  lotliofe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diHance  from 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcatter 
themfch'es  all  over  the  country  ;  where  each  pcrfon 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  managenicnt  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  isofa  difTetent  li^e  ;  but.  La 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfcorc  thoufand  eggs.  The  number  of  tlicfe  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  586,  and  they 
ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  Hx  months  :  as, 
therefore,  «ach  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  cliickens.  Every  Ber- 
nieaH  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per- 
fon  who  intniHs  him.  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  ;  and  he  i?  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens. 
■In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chic- 
kens yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofcd 
that  only  two  thirds  of  tile  epgs  are  hatched,  and  that 
each  brood  conlilts  of  at  Icall  50,000  chickens;  and 
thus  it  would  aj'pcar,  that  rhc  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  IcaH  92,640,000  of  thcfc  animals. 

This  uftful  and  advantageous  n;cthod  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  btcly  difcovcrcd  in  Trainee  bv  the  in- 
genious Mr  Reaumur ;  wlio,  by  a  number  »f  experi- 
ments, has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the -heat  necelfary  lurthis 
piirpofc  is  nearly  the  fame  with  th?t  marked  52  on  his 
tlKrniomrter,orth3t  marked  p6 on  FaLrcr.heit's.This 
dcgrceof  heat  is  nearly  tiut  of  the  fkin  of  tl'.chcn,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  fldn,  of  all  other  domrttic 
T  t  fowls. 
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HsicUln;.  fowls,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.    The 

' ■  degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developemciu 

ot  the  cygnet,  the  gelling,  and  the  tnrkcy-pout.is  the 
fame  as  that  which  tits  for  hatching  the  canary  foiig- 
lUr,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Imallcil  hiininiiiig- 
bird  :  the  dillcrencc  is  only  in  ihc  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  conu.iunicaicd  to  the  eggs  ot 
diftcrcnt  birds  ;  it  will  biiug  the  canary  bird  to  per- 
fcc'lion  in  II  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reaumur  found  that 
Coves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker's  oven,  fucceedcd 
better  than  thofe  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
•  furiiucesofglafs-houfesand  tholeof  the  inciters  of  me- 
tals, by   means  of  pipts   to  coiuey  lieat  into  a  room, 
might  no  doubt,  be  made  to  aufwcr  the  fame  purpofe. 
As  10  the  form  of  the  lloves,  no  great  nicety  is  requir- 
ed. A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.    No- 
thing more  u  ill  be  neceliary  but  to  afcertain  the  degree 
of  heat;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  lize  of  a  walnut,  with  halt  as  much  tiUow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.   This  will  fcrve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fulTicient  exaetnefs  :  for  when  it  is  too  great, 
ihismixrure  will  become asliquid  asoil  ;  and  when  the 
lieat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  lixed  in  a  lump  :  but 
it  will  flow  like  a  thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bot- 
tle, if  the  (love  be  of  a  right  temper.    Great  attention 
therefore  fliould  be  given   to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  kiting  in  frcfli  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  lliutting  the  fcove  more  clofe  if  it  be  too  fmall  :  and 
that  all  the  eggs  in  the  (love  may  equally  (liare  the  ir- 
rco^ularites  ot  the  htat,  it  will  be  utccll'ary  to  ihift  thtia 
from  the  lidcsto  the  centre  ;  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
hens,   who  are  frequently  feen  to  make  ufe  of  their 
bills,  to  pufn  to  the  outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were 
iiearc.'l  to  the  middle  of  their  neAs,  and  to  bring  into 
the  middle  fuch  as  lay  ncarcft  the  lides. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  inveHteda  fort  of  low  boxcs,\vith- 
out  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefe,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parens,  net  or.ly  (heltcr  the  chickens 
from  the  injuriesof  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefeiitly  take  the  benefit  of  their  flielter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  keep 
ihe  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat- 
ed and  furnilhedwiih  ihcfc  boxes:  but  afterwards  they 
aiay  be  (aftly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi- 
cial parents  to  Ihclter  them  if  there  lliould  be  occallon 
for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all  ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  maybe  given  ihem  foraday  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infefts  and  grafs  for  theni- 
felves. 

But  to  favc  the  troablc  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  affures,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on- 
ly by  three  or  foiu  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perf  inn  the  fame  office  ;  which  they,  as 
veil  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
after. 
Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  dcfigning,  &c.  the 
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making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  orthcHatchme 
like  ;  and  the  iiitcrfcding  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines 
with  others  drawn  a  csnirary  way,  is  called  counter-  HittcnUf 
hatching.     The  depths  and   Ihadows  of  draughts  are  ' 
ufually  formed  by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  lingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  difliii- 
fruifli  the  levcral  colours  of  a  (iiicld,  w  iihout  being  il- 
lumined :  thus  gules  or  red  is  liatchcj  bv  lines  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  a/urc,  by  lines  drawn 
acrofs  the  fliicld  ;  and  (b  ot  other  colours. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  coat-ofanns  of 
i.  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  in  the  front  of  a  houfc, 
whereby  may  be  known  w  hat  rank  the  deceafed  perlon 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diilinguilhcd  in  fucli 
a  manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  batchclor,  married  man,  or  widower  ;  with 
the  like  diilinclions  (or  women. 

Bijhop'i-HAJFik.LD,  a  town  of  Hartfordlliirc  in  the 
great  coach-road  to  the  north,  19  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  called  Bilhop's-Hatlicld,  bccaufe  it  did 
belong  to  the  bilhops  of  Kly.  Theodore  Archbilhopcf 
Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here,  anno  681,  agaiiiil  the 
Eutychean  hercfy.  Here  was  once  a  royal  p.  lace,  from 
whence  both  Edward  VI.  and  ^iieeii  Elizabeth  wire 
conducted  to  the  throne.  King  James  1.  exchanged 
the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of 
Saliibury,  for  Theobald's,  in  the  parilh  of  Cheihiintia 
this  county  ;  and  the  lordlhip  It  ill  remains  in  that 
noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine  feat  here.  The 
rectory,  which  is  in  that  earl's  gift,  is  reckoned  worth 
800  pounds  a-year.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools  j 
and  there  is  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs 
in  April  and  Odober. 

HATFIELD  andCwhc^,  a  town  in  the  wefl  ri- 
ding of  Yorkihire,  four  miles  from  Doncaflcr.  The 
chace  is  famous  for  deer-hunting.  There  are  many'in- 
trenchments  near  thetown,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp 
of  fome  great  army.  It  is  faid  thai  no  rats  were  ever 
feen  in  this  town. 

Hatti  ELD-BROAD-OAK,  Or  King's  Hatfield,z  town 
of  Effex  in  England,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  isfo  called  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  king  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fuccedbrs,  and  from  a  broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  fiir  in  Augull. 

HATTEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Guelderland,  feated  on  the  river  UiTol,  inE. 
Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEMISTS,  in  ecclefiafWcal  hiflory,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  feft,  fo  called  from  Poniian  VaH 
Hattem,  a  miiiider  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  who  being  addiflcd 
to  the  fentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de- 
graded from  his  pafloral  office.  The  Verfchoriils  and 
Hattemifls  refemble  each  other  in  their  religious  fyf- 
tcms,  though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form 
one  communion.  The  foundersof  thefe  feels  deduced 
from  the  do,.^riueof  abfolute  decrees  a  fyftem  of  fatal 
and  iincontroUableDecciruy;  they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature:  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind-were  under  no  fort  of  obligation  10  cor- 
rect their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws;  that  the.  whole  of  xeligiou  conlided 

not. 
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Hsttock  notia  aiftin^;,  I)ut  in  luifcring;  and  that  all  the  prc- 
II  ccj.tsofJtluiClirill  are  reducible  to  iliisoiie,  that  we 
Hawnca.  i,,;^^  ^i£|,  chccriiiliiclj  and  piticiicc  the  tvciiis  that 
"^  happen  10  us  through  liic  divine  will,  and  m^ke  it  our 
conllant  and  only  ItuJy  to  niaintaina  permanent  tran- 
cjuillity  of  mind.  'Ihus  far  thry  agreed,  Imtthe  Hatte- 
iiiil'ts  farther  affirmed,  that  Chrill  made  no  expiation 
forthc  (ins  tfmcn  by  his  death,  but  had  only  fuggcft- 
cd  to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us 
thatcoiddolftiul  ilie  Deity  ;  this,  they  f.iy,  was  Ciirill's 
niannerof  juiliiyiug  iiislervants,  and  prcfentiag  them 
blaniclcrs  neforc  the  triounal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  diiliiiguirtied  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punilh 
men  for  I  heir  fills,  bill  by  their  lins.  Thefe  twoiccts, 
faysMolhcini,  flill  fiibUlt,  though  they  no  longer  bear 
the  names  of  tlicir  founders. 

lIATf  OCK,  a  lliock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
fhcavcs  i  others  make  it  only  three  Iheaves  laid  toge- 
ther. 

HATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imueri- 
alills  ill  i63y.  It  isl'cated  on  a  mountain,  in  £.  l^ong. 
19.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

HAVANNA,  a  fca  pore  town  of  America,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it,  op- 
polite  to  Florida.  It  is  famoiis  for  its  harbo  ir,  which 
is  in  every  refped  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Well  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  palfage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  Urge  bafon,  forming  three 
Cul  de  Sacs,  and  is  fulhcient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  largeft  (hips,  having  alnioft 
throughout  lix  fathom  water,  and  being  perfectly  co- 
vered from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  IJiego 
dc  Velafqucz,  who  conquered  the  illand  of  Cuba.  It 
was  but  a  fmall  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
Carenas,  but  altcrwards,  when  the  city  by  itsincreafe 
of  wealth  grew  conliderable,  it  was  called  St  Ckrijto- 
fhir  of  ike  Havatina.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconii- 
derable  a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  Krench  pirate, 
he  ranfomed  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  pieces 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Kngliih, 
and  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  ;  nor  was  its  value 
undcrllood,  or  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a  porture  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  though  what  was 
ibea  done  proved  infufficient.  But  fiuce  the  accef- 
fion  of  a  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nidi  crown,  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it 
a  place  of  ftrcngih. 

TlieHavanna  (lauds  on  the  well  (ide  of  the  harbour, 
in  a  pleafant  plain  ;  and  is  the  rcfidence  of  the  gover- 
nor and  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  of  an  aflelTor  for  the  alhiiance  of  the 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  We(t  Indies.  The 
bitbop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  like  wife  chooies  to  ex  his 
rehdencc  here.  The  buildings  arc  elegant,  built  of 
Hone,  and  fomc  of  them  moA  fuperldy  furniilied. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monailerics,  and  two 
>h:ind(binc  lio("pitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  fquarc,  fiiirnunded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  chiirchco  are  rich  and  magnificent ;  the  lamps, 
canJlcdicks,  and  ornameius  for  the  altars  being  of 
gold  and  (ilvcr  ;  fome  of  the  lamps  are  x>f  the  mollcn- 
lioLis  workniandiip,  and  weigh  near  100  weight.  The 
JRccolkcls  church,  which  IlanJs  ou  the  bell  ground  ia 


the  city,  has  rsbeantiful  chapels  in  it,  atid  in  the  mo-  Hcnflps- 
nailery  are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara  ><  ' 
has  fcven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  intnnerjr 
contains  too  women  and  fervaius,  all  clothed  in  blue. 
The  church  btlont^ing  to  the  Auguiliucs  has  1 3  altars ; 
thaiof  Stjuande  Dios  9,  wiihaniiofpital  for  foldicrsof 
12,000  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  biSiop's 
fee,  though  the  billiop  of  St  Jago  retidcs  here,  the  re- 
venue of  which  prelate  is  lut  lef>  than  Jq,ooo  piccei 
of  eight  a-ycar.  hi  1 70D  the  inhabiunts  were  comput- 
ed at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to 
be  incrcafcd  iince.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  focial 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanilh  ports 
on  the  continent;  and  of  late  imitate  the.Kreach  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  citj  is  fupplied  with 
water  by  a  fmall  river  called  Lag:da,  which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  fouth-we(l  lide  of  the  town,  and  di- 
vides itfclf  into  three  llreams,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  call  lide  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two 
How  through  the  place,  eiucnng  the  walls  near  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  this  palTage  is  defended  on 
the  eatt  iide  by  a  ftrong  cartle  called  £/  M(,ro,{'it\iiUd 
on  a  high  rock;  and  on  the  walls  and  baliicns  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-well  baftionof  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  ilone  called  the 
Tiuihe  ApDJllci,  almo'.t  level  w  ith  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  little 
higher,  and  oppodtc  to  the  Point  gite,  is  the  La  Di- 
vina  Pallora,  or  the  Shepherd's  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  wed  lide  ot  the  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  Punta,  with 
four  baftions  well  mourned  with  cannon,  about  200 
yards  dillant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  town.  On 
the  baflionsof  the  town,  neat  the  harbour,  arc  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  ;  and  abeat  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another,  fort  called  £/  Fuerti,  a  fquare  fort  with  four 
ba(lior>s,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  llrength  j  but  in  this  lafl  the  governor  relides, 
and  in  ir  the  kingof  Spain'strcafures  are  dcporitcd  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land  iide,  from  the 
Punta  gate  to  the  dock-yar.d,  there  is  a  rampart  wiik 
badions,  faced  with  (lone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch, which  in  teveral  places  hds  fallen  in,  andisalmoll 
tilled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  and  land-gates, 
near  the  (lone-quarries,  which,  if  joined  to  onevno- 
ther,  might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of 
a  (lege,  as  a  Jodgment  might  be  made  in  tl>em.  The 
ground  here  rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent  to  the  land-gate  ; 
and  is  either  open  pafliire  or  gar-den  ground,  well  fto- 
rcd  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  ou  a  riling  ground  from  this  gate 
(which  is  the  highed  part  of  the  town)  to  the  dock- 
yard, is  deeper  than  on  the  other  fide. 

Such  are  the  (ortirications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  belt  the  Spariiards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  grcatcil  importance.  But 
though  flrong,  they  have  many  defeats,  and  from  the 
lituation  of  tJie  towa  .-ind  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  ejninencics,  of  whichan  cuemy  coidd  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  tide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavaanas,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Mo.-o  is  built, 
T  t  2.  cent- 
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Haraaaa  .  commands  in  a  greit  mcafiire  that  fort,  but  abfolutely 

•" « commands  ilic  I'unta  KlFucrie,  and  the  svhole  nonh- 

faft  part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  beft  fortiried.  On  the 
weft  !idc  of  the  city  runs  a  fubiirb,  called  Caadahupi, 
whofe  church  is  (ituaied  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
ni!e  from  the  land-gate,  which  it  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortitications. 
From  the  north  (idc  of  this  riling  ground,  the  Punta 
aatc  may  be  flanked  ;  and  from  the  louth-eaft  fide  the 
dock-yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aquediift,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  thelind- 
wate,  runs  down  to  (he  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  Hiips  and  turning  a  fawmill.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  too  yards.  That  road  leads  to 
thecentre  of  the  illand,  andcxtendsro  Bar.icoa,  above 
600  miles  dillant.  From  this  bridge  to  ihc  Lazaretto, 
isabsut  two  miles,  with  arifing  ground  betwixt  them. 
A  trench  thrown  up  between  iliefc  two  places  would 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land. 
From  thefc  obfcrvations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
the  HaTanna,  though  well  fortilied,  is  not  impreg- 
nable. 

The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari- 
time ftrcngih  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  Ihips  hav- 
ing been  built  here  within  thefc  few  years,  from  60 
to  80  guns,  the  illand  firnifliing  the  tineft  materials, 
fiich  as  o.-'k,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  The  only 
defeft  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrowncfs  of  its  entry  : 
for  though  free  from  bars  and  fliosls,  yet  only  one  Ihip 
at  a  time  can  enter  it  ;  from  which  circumllance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  infalted,  and  fome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  affiilance. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  BritiHi 
miniftry  fent  a  fijuadron  and  army  againft  this  place 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Pocock  and  lord  AVo<:- 
liarle.  The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  juft 
launched,  two  more  on  the  (locks  nearly  finidied,  and 
feveral  merchant  lliips.  The  men  of  war  werealmoll 
reaJy  for  fea  ;  but  no  account  had  reached  the  gover- 
nor of  the  intended  attack.  The  place,  however,  was 
gallantly  defended,  andfuftaineda  fiege  of  twomonths 
and  eight  days  before  it  could  be  reduced ;  when  a 
♦apitulationwas  figneA,  and  along  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a  diflriL'l  of  180  miles  to  the  welhvard.  This 
conqueft  was  without  doubt  in  itfelf  the  moftconlider- 
able,  and  in  its  confcquences  the  moil  decifive,  of  any 
they  had  made  iince  the  beginningof  the  war  ;  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  lleadinefs  and  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Britilli  troops,  and  the  condui^l  of  their 
kadcrs  more  confpicuous.  The  acquifition  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  military  atchievement 
of  the  higheft  clafs.  By  its  eftrfton  the  enemy's  ma- 
rine it  was  equal  to  the  greaicfi:  naval  viftory,  and 
Jn  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national 
fubfidy.  Mine  fail  of  the  enemy's  line-of  batile  fiiips 
were  taken  ;  three  of  their  capital  lliips  had  been  funk 
fcy  themftlves  at  tHe  beginning  of  the  fiege  ;  two  more 
were  in  forwardneCs  upon  theilocks,  and  were  after- 
wards deftroyed  by  the  captors.  Tlie  enemy  on  this 
occalion  loll  a  whole  fleet  of  Ihips  of  war,  befides  a 
auabcr  of  contidcrablc  mcrchaat  Ihips  ;  and  in  ready 


money,  in  tobacco  coUefled  at  the  Havannaon  account    Ha»ann 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  mcrchan-         H 
dizes,    the  fum  lufl  by  the  Spaniards  perhaps  did  not     Haven, 
fall  Ihort  of  three  millijns  llerling.  "'"*' 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  rcllured  by  the  peace  of 
1763  ;  and  is  of  the  grcateft  importance  to  Sp.iin,  be- 
ing the  rendezrous  for  all  their  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pals. 
Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ftationed  in  the  Weft  InJies 
ride  i  and  here  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  other  mer- 
chant (liips  from  other  ports  both  of  the  continent  and 
illands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provilions  and 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.     A  con- 
tinual fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally: 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclanu- 
tion  is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  rtay  in  town  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board. — 
The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
confuterablc,  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  floia.     The  former  confifts  ia 
hides,  ufually  ftyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  e-xceU 
lent,  and  of  great  value  ;  fugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,   &c.     Though  ftrangcrs  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  brifker 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.    Some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  otlier  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  incon- 
fiderable.     As  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
fliips,  particularly  fromCarthagcna,  Puerto  Vdo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies. 
The  Havanna  is  regularly  fuppHcd  with   Kuropean 
goods  only  by  the  regiiler  ftiips  from  Cadiz  and  the 
Canaries.  The  fiota  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more 
than  the  refufe  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  no: 
been  able  todifpofe  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Vclo,  or 
La  Vera  Cruz.     When  the   fleet   is  in  the  harbour, 
provilions  are  exceffively  dear  on  fnore,  and  money  fo 
plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  expects  half  apiece  of  eight  a- 
day  from   a  male   (lave,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female, 
out  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.    The  fleet  ge- 
nerally fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama, in  the  month  of  September ;  ■  and  is  the  richeft 
in  the  world  ;  fincc,  in  filver  and  merchandife,  there 
is  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  millionsof  pieces  of  eight  on 
board,  or  lix  millions  fcven  hundred  and  fif;y  thoufand 
pounds  Hcrling — It   is   natural  to  imagine,    that  a 
port  of  fo  much  confcquence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.     Since  it  has  been  reftored  to 
Spain,  many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent 
if  poffible  a  iimilar  dififter  befalling  it.     W.Long. 
82.  ij.  N.  Lat.  23.  12. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  whicfc  proceeds 
from  a  lake  in  theduchy  of  Mcckltnliurg,  and  running 
thro'  the  middle  Marche,  and  thro'  Brandenburg  and 
other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, with  a  billiop's  fee,  fecnlarizcd  in  f.ivour  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Havel, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  45.  N.  Lat.  J5.  4. 

HAVEN^  a  fca-port  or  harbour  for  Ihips.     See 
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Port  and  Harbour — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  haven:,  or  the  German  hufen,  or  the  French 
havn  i  which  all  Ti^jnify  the  fame  thing. 

HAVERCAMP  (Sigibcn),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
fchohr  and  critic,  profclFor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly 
(killed  ill  medals  ;  and  was  the  author  of  fonie  eftcem- 
ed  works  in  that  way,  belidc  giving  good  and  ele- 
gant editions  of  fcveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
He  died  at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  j8. 

HA VKRFORD-w  Es  r,  a  town  of  Pembrokefhirc  in 
South  Wales,  fcated  in  W .  Long.  y.  N.  Lat.  51.  jo. 
It  is  a  neat,  well-built,  populous  place,  on  the  iide  of 
a  hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  weft  bank  of  the  river 
Dongledye,  25''  miles  from  London.  It  is  anincor- 
perattd  town  and  county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  (heriiT,  town-clerk,  two  bailirts,  fcrjcants  at 
mace,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is 
sdniiral,  coroner,  efcheater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets, 
within  its  precinifts.  The  houfes  arc  well  built  and 
well  inhabited,  aad  the  people  enjoy  a  good  trade. 
Here  the  aflizes  are  held  and  the  county-jail  kept. 
Ths  town  enjays  fevcral  privileges,  and  has  its  own 
courts.  There  arc  three  pariQi-churcIies  within  the 
town,  and  one  in  the  fuburbs.  Here  is  alfo  a  com- 
modious quay  for  fhifs  of  burden,  a  cuftomhoufe,  and 
;i  fine  ftonebridge  over  the  Dongledye,  with  a  good 
free-fchool,  a  charity-fchool  for  boys  and  girls, ^and 
an  almhoufc.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  caftle,  now  deniolilhed. 

HAVERHILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Suff(>lk,  where  there  is  a  conliderable  manufaftory 
of  checks,  cottons,  and  fuftains.  By  the  ruins  of  a 
church  and  cnP.le  ftill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  coufequeuce 
than  at  prefent.  It  has  now  only  about  jco  poor  clay- 
hoiifes,  and  one  wide  Itrect  not  paved. 

HAUL,  an  expreflien  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply- 
ing to  pull  a  linglc  rope,  without  the  aliillance  of 
blocks  or  other  fuch  mechanical  powers.  When  a 
rope  is  otherwifc  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of 
tackles,  or  the  conncdlion  with  blocks,  &c.  the  term 
is  changed  into  hiLi/i/i^. 

To  Hml  the  Wind,  is  to  direct  the  fliip's  courfe 
nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the 
wind  arifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  lliip  to  fail  fouth- 
we.1,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  ibme  particular 
occaiion  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  weftward  ;  to 
perform  this  operation,  it  is  nccellary  to  arrange  the 
iails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel  ;  to  brace  the  yards 
more  forward,  by  llackening  the  ftarlward  and  pulling 
in  the  larboard  braces,  and  10  haul  tiie  lower  fliccts 
further  aft  ;  and,  finally,  to  put  the  htlm  a  port,  /.  e. 
over  to  the  larboard  lide  of  the  vellcl.  As  loon  as  her 
i«ad  is  turned  dirertly  tothc  wellward,  and  her  fails 
are  trimmed  accoroiiigly,  flie  is  laid  to  have  hauled 
ihe  wind  four  points  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  foiiih-weft 
to  weft.  She  may  ftill  go  two  points  nearer  tn  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  wind,  by  difpoling  her  fails  according 
to  ihcir  grcateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by 
irinimhig  ail  Jhjrp  ;  and  in  this  (iaiation  Ihc  is  faid  to  , 
be  clofe  h  luled,  as  failing  wefl-north-well. 

HAUM,  Halm, or  Hawni, zmong  farmers,  denotes 
the  fteni  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafc,  beans,  &c.  from  the 
root  to  the  car. 
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HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  Hip,  or  that  part  of  Haoneh 
the  body  between  the  laft  ribs  and  the  thigh.  |i 

The  haunches  of  a  horfe  arc  too  long,  if  when  Haute; 
ftanding  in  the  ftable  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far-  '""■>'""■ 
ther  back  than  he  ought  ;  and  when  the  top  or  onfct 
of  his  tail  is  not  in  a  perpendicnlar  line  to  the  tip  of 
his  hotks,  as  it  always  docs  in  horfeswhofe  haunches 
are  of  a  j.ift  length.  There  are  feme  horfcs  which 
though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 
walk  well  :  fuch  arc  good  to  climb  hills,  but  arc  not 
at  all  fure  upon  a  defcent ;  for  they  cannot  ply  their 
hams,  and  never  gallop  (lowly,  but  always  nearly  apoii 
a  full  fpeed.  The  art  of  riding  the  great  horle  has 
not  a  more  nccellary  lelfon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfc 
upon  his  haunches  ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 
coupling  him  well,  or  putting  him  well  together,  or 
compatt.  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his 
liaunches,  throws  himfclf  too  much  upon  his  flioulder, 
and  lies  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

H.4VRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  terra  figni- 
fying  the  lame  with  haven  or  karbour. 

Havre  de  Grace,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  a  diftrici  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  th« 
province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Engjifli  Channel,  in  a 
large  plain  at  themouthof  the  river  Seine.  It  isafmall 
fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  inta 
two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
other  works,  and  defended  by  a  -iitr^  ftrong  citadel.  It 
is  one  of  the  mod  important  places  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour;  for 
which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftinft  government  from 
the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in  1562  by 
the  Proteftanis,  svho  delivered  it  to  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  it  was  loft  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  Englilh,  and  alfo  in  the  year  i  758.  £.  Long. 
o.  ir.  N.  Lat.  c^c).  29. 

H.AURAN T,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to 
fiflies  ;  and  ligiiifies  their  ftanding  upright,  as  if  they 
were  refrefliing  themfdves  by  fucking  in  the  air. 

HAUTE  FEUILLE  nohn),  an  ingenious  mecha- 
nic born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  Though  he  embraced 
the  ftate  of  an  ecclefi.-ftic,  and  enjoyed  fevcral  benefi- 
ces, he  applied  almoft  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  pariicuKir 
lafte  forelock-work,  and  made  fcveral  difcovcries  in  it 
that  were  of  fingular  ufc.  It  was  he  who  found  out 
the  fecret  of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance 
by  means  ofafmall  fteel  fpring,  which  has  lince  been 
made  ufc  of.  This  difcovery  he  laid  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674;  and  thefc 
watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called /!v.rt';(A/«- 
■uiatckss  ;  not  that  tbey  have  real  pendulums,  but  be- 
caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu- 
lums. M.  Huygens  perfcs^cd  this  happy  invention  ; 
but  havingdeclared  himfclfthc  inventor,  andobiainid 
from  Louis  XIV.  a  patent  for  making  watches  wiih 
fpiral  fprings,  the  abbe  Fcuille  oppofedihe  regiftering 
of  this  privilege,  and  publiUied  a  piece  on  the  fubjeft 
againft  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
other  pieces,  moft  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con- 
fifting  of  a  few  pages,  b^t  very  curious  ;  as,  i.  His 
perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions, 
quarto.  3.  The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  and 
the  means  of  prcfervi.ig  a  llamc  fliut  up  in  a  fmall 
place.     4.  ReiIc^o::sou  machines  fjtr  railing  water. 

5.  His 
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.Hautboy    J.  His  opinion  on  ihc  ditfcrcnt  fcntlmcnts  of  Malic- 

li         brancht  and  Regis  ixlaiiiig  lo  ihc  appesrancc  of  the 

.HswUcri.  jnuon  wiii-ii  fecii  in  tlic  hori/.oii.     6.  Tlic  majjiuiic 

'"' — " ■  balajicc.     7.  A  placcL  to  the  king  on  the  longitude, 

8.  Letter  oji  the  fccret  of  the  longitude.  9.  Anew 
Xyftcm  on  the  dux  and  rcHux  of  the  fea.  10.  The 
means  of  making  fcnllblc  txpcrinienis  that  prove  the 
motion  of  the  earth  i  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1724. 

HAUTBOY,  a  mufical  inllnimcnt  of  tlic  wind  kind, 
fhapcd  nnith  like  the  flute  ;  cnly  tliat  it  fpreads  and 
Avidens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
jccd.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ;  the  tenor  goes  a 
tifth  lower  when  blown  open  :  it  has  only  eight  holes ; 
.but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  cltvcn. 

The  word  is  French,  hauriois,  q.  d.  "  high  wood  ;" 
.and  is  given  to  this  inilruinentbecaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  mcfpilus,  thence  denominated  hnwthtrju.  Sec 
]\Iespilus. 

Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefccnccrefcniblinga 
grilllc,  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  and  eye  of  a 
Jiorfc,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 

■out.       See  b"ARK.IERY,  Sect.  XV.  4. 

Haw,  a  fniall  parcel  of  l.md  fo  called  in  Kent,  as  a 

.Heniphaw,  or  Bcaiihaw.  lying   near  the   houfe,  and 

•inclofed  for  thefc  ufes.     But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 

ancient  plea  concerning    Fcverfliam  in  Kent,  fays 

Jyuvics  are  houfcs. 

Ha»  -Fhtch.     See  LoxiA. 

HAWGH,  or  Howgh,  llgnifics  a  green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  they  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England. 

HAWK,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco. 

HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fradulent  perfons, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafs, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  be 
uttered  iu  open  market.  In  this  fcnfe  the  word  is 
Hientioned  anno  2J  Hen.  Vlll.  cap.  6. and  33  ijujdon. 
xrap.  4.  The  appellation  hawkers  iecms  to  have  arifen 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
hawks,  feek  their  game  where  they  can  liud  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufedas  fynonymous  with  pedlar; 
a  pcrfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 
Evtry  hawker  muil  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  mull  pay  4  1.  and  if  he  travels  with  a  horfe, 
afs,  or  mule,  for  everyone  of  chem  8  I.  If  he  travels 
without  a  licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the 
parilh  where  difcovercd,  10  1.  The  adts  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents ;  or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets  ; 
to  the  fellers  of  filh,  fruit,  or  other  viiluals  ;  nor  to 
.the  venders  of  books  and  ncwfpapcrs,  9  and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  5  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  fliall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  fale,  any 
tea  or  fpirituous  Liquors,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifon- 
jnent  and  profccution  of  the  offender,  9  Geo.  II.  cap. 
35.  Hawkers  who  were  licenfed  on  June  2;?.  1785, 
may  fet  up  any  bu/inefs  in  the  place  where  they  are 
rcfidcnt  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto, 
and  may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been 
.apprr.iiices. 


Hawkicrs  iia  term  alfuRpplied  to  thofe  who  go  up  lUwlj 

and  dou  11  Loudon  Urccis  and  country  towns,  filling        il 
tiewfpaptrs,  piunphlcis,  &c.  il»wk 

HAWKESW  OilTH  (John),  a  cdelrnted  Eng-  ■" 
Jilli  writer,  was  born  about  tlieyear  1  719  ;  though  liis 
epitaph,  as  we  iind  it  in  the  Gentkiuaa's  Magazine 
for  .'vug.  t  701,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  1715. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profcllion,  that  of 
a  watchmaker  as  is  fuppofcd.  He  was  of  the  Frelby- 
tcrian  perfualion,and  amembcrot  the  celebrated  loui 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
fome  irregul  iritics.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfclf 
to  literature,  and  became  an  author  of  conllderable 
eminence.  In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circumllances 
were  rather  confined.  He  relided  fome  time  at  Brom- 
ley in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  boarding  fchool. 
He  afterwards  became  known  to  a  lady  wiiohad  great 
p>roperty  and  inierelt  in  the  Ealt  India  company,  and 
through  her  means  w^s  ciiofen  a  direelor  of  that  body. 
As  un  author,  his  Adventurer  is  his  capital  work  ;  the 
merits  of  which,  if  Tve  niiftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.U.  (rom  Herring  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  the  delign  of  compiling  a  narrative  of 
the  difcoveries  iu  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  pcrfon  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion  :  bat  in  truth  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  aufwer  expectation.  Works 
of  talle  and  elegance,  whtre  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  atfetled,  were  his  province  ;  not  works 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe- 
cuted his  talk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  fum  oi  6ocol.  He  died  in  i  773  ;  fome  fay 
of  high  living;  others,  of  chagrin  from  the  illiccep- 
tion  ot  his  Narrative  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenefl 
fenfibility,  and  obno.xious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri- 
table natures.  On  a  handfome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley  in  Kent  is  the  following  infcription,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  lalt  number  of 
The  Adventurer  : 

To  the  memory  of 
JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.  D. 
Who  died  the  i6th  of  November 
MDCCLXXiii,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ul'eful 
To  focicty  in  an  eminent  degree 
Was  among  thi  boalleJ  felicities 
Of  the  prcfent  age  ; 
That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  focicty. 
Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  realize. 
"  The  hour  is  hading,  in  which  whatever  praifc 
"  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
"  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
"  to  date  my  laft  paper,  will  lliorlly  monlder  the 
"  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dud,  and  ftill 
"  the  bread  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.     Bar 
"  let  not   this  be  read  as  fonicthing  tiiat  relates 
"  only  to  another;   for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
"  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  iliat 
"  has  written." 

HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild-fowl  by 
means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man- 
ning, and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  ihiscxcrcife,  is  cal- 
ItAJ'aUonr^,     See  Falco nky.. 
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There  arc   only  two  countries  in  the  world  where 
we  have  any  evidence  that  tlie  exercilc   of  hawking 
was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thclc  arc,  Tlirace  and 
Britain.    In  the  J'ornicr,  it  was  purfucd  merely  as  the 
divcrlion  of"  a  particular  diftrid,  if  wc  may  believe 
Pliny*,    whofe  account  is   rendered  obfcure  by  the 
darkneis  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.     The  pri- 
meval Britons,  with  a  fondncis  for  the  cxercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a   laile  for  that   of  hawking  ;  and 
every  chief  amongthem  maintained  aeon  lideraole  num- 
ber of  birds  for  that  fport.    It  appears  alfo  from  a  cu- 
.  rious  paiFagc  in  the  poems  of  Ollian  f ,  tiiat  tlie  fame 
divcrlion  was  falhionable  at  a   very  early  period  in 
Scotland.     The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endea- 
voured to  be  gained  by  the  protfcr  of  100  managed 
ftceds,  100  foreign  captives,  and  "  100  hawks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  Hy  acrofs  the  fky."     To  the 
Romans  this  divcrfion  was  fcarce  known  in  the  days 
of  Vefpalian  ;  yet  it  was  introduced   immediately  af- 
terwards.     Mod  probably  they  adopted  it  from  the 
Britons;  but  wc  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im- 
proved it  by  the  introduction  of  fpaniels  into  the  if- 
iland.    in  this  flate  it  appears  among  the  Roman  Bri- 
tons in  the  lixth  century.     GilJas,  in  a  remarkable 
paffage  inhistirfl  cpiltle,  fpeaks  of  Maglocunnus,  on 
his  rclinquilhing  the  fphere  of  ambition,  and  taking 
refuge  ina  monaltery;  and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  1  dove,  that  haftcns  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  with  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
her  .light  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufcment 
of  the  Englifli  :  a  perion  of  rank  fcarce  llirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ;  which,  in  old  paint- 
ings, is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moll  important 
embalTy  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  on  his  iift,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm  :  and  in  an 
ancient  picture  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble- 
man is  rcprefcnted  in  much  the  fame  manner  ;  for  in 
thofc  days,  it  was  thought  fuffider.t  fi/r  nobUmeii  to  -wiiiJc 
their  horn,  and  to  carry  th.ir  haivkjair,  and  leave  jludy 
and  learning  to  the  children  ofmeanpeoflcThe  former 
were  the  accomplilliments  of  the  times;  Spenfcr  makes 
his  gallant  Sir  Triftram  boaft, 

Nc  i«  there  hawk  which  mantlcth  her  on  pearch. 

Whether  hijfh  towriug,  or  accoafling  low, 
l>ut  1  the  mcafurc  of  her  flight  doe  frarch, 

And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know.     B.  vi.  Csiito.  1. 

In  Ihort,  this  divcrlion  was,  among  the  old  Englilh, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  tlie  privile^^e  of  the  poor  ; 
110  rank  of  men  fccnis  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement  :  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban's, 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.  Vaft  was  the 
cxpence  that  fomeiimcs  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  bir  Thomas  Monlon  is  faid  to  have 
given  loool.  for  a  cafl  of  hawks  :  we  are  not  then  to 
ivonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
ferve  a  plcafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  In  the  34ih  ofEdwardllI.it  was  made 
felony  10  Ileal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perlon's  own  grouud,  was  punilh.ible  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  belidcs  a  fine  at  the  king's 
plcafure:  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, the  imprifonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  offender  was  to 
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rind  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or  Hawkia^ 

lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.     Such  Was  the  enviable  ftate  ' <^-^'' 

of  the  timcj  of  old  England  ;  during  the  whole  day, 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
bealts  of  the  field  ;  in  the  evening,  ihey  celebrated 
tiieir  exploits  with  the  moll  abandoned  and  brutilh  fot- 
fiihnefs  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  rank  of  people, 
by  the  moil  unju'.l  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to 
capital  ptinilhnients,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  for 
dcllruying  the  moll  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olcarius,  the  divcrlion  of  hawking  i» 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfuns  than  ever 
it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Jl  n'y  avtit  point  de 
hutte  (fays  he)  qui  n  euJI  Jl„  aigle  on  /'on  fauccn. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were   in  ufc  in  thcfo 


kingdoms,  arc  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  aniia 
North  Britain  and  its  iiies.  The  peregrine  falcon  in^. 
hobits  the  rocks  of  Caernarvon:hire.  The  fame  fpecies, 
with  the  gyrfalcon,  the  gcntil,  and  the  golhawk,  are 
found  ill  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

Wc  may  here  lakc  notice,  tliat  the  Norwegian  breed 
%vas,  in  old  times,  in  higii  clleem  in  England  ;   they 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.     Jcoffrey  Kitz- 
pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to  ^'^'•* 
ol)tain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  ico  wi.  ■^"''V'"- 
ofcheefe:   and  Nicholas   the  Dane  was  to  give  the  j  "^ '**""*' 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that  ' 
he  miglit  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king's  dominions. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  the  Blui,f$Anci 
nobility  held  ihcir  elates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  l^'"""  i«. 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Iile  of  Man  from 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirj,  and  fuc- 
cclForfi,  by  homage  and  the  fcrvice  of  two  falqons, 
payable  on   the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation.  And 
Philip  de  Hallang  held  his  manor  of  Combcrtoun  in 
Cambridgclhirc,  by  the  I'ervicc  of  keeping  the  king's  ■ 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  cxercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparilbn  of  what  it  anciently  was,, 
does  yet  furnilli  a  great  variety  of  ligniticant  terms, 
which  fiill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  10  the  loot,  arc  called  jjrwj ,-  the  toes,  the 
petty  jingles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces. — The  wings  arc 
called  l\it  fails  ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams; 
the  two  longell,  \.\iC  principal  feathers ;  thofc  next 
thereto,  the  flags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train  ,  the 
brcaft-feathers,  the  maiis ;  thofc  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  jeitthirs. — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full 
grown,  file  is  faid  to  be  wifummed;  when  they  arc 
complete,  (lie  \%  J'ummed :  The  craw,  or  crop,iscalleJ 
\\it gorge : — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
fseces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  ^^wh^/ .• — The 
llimy  fubdance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut  : 
—  The  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the 
beak;  the  nether-part,  the  c//;/ :  the  yellow  part  be- 
tween the  beak  and  the  eyes,  the/irar  or/Jr*;  the  two 
fmall  liolcs  therein,  the  narei. 

As  to  her  furniture  :-The  leathers,  with  bells  but- 
toned on  her  legs,  are  called  be'jjits. — The  leathern 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  Uafeox  leajh  ;  the  little  Araps,  by  which  tkeleafe 
is  faftencd  to  the  \egs,  jejfes ;  anda  line  orpack  thread 
faAcncd  to  the  Icafc,  in  difcipliuing  her,  a  crctince. — 
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M»wVing.  A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called 
>  ■  s/-  •'  a  h%od\  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  firft,  is  called  a  r////iT^oti(/ ;  To  draw  the  ftrings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  rcadinefs  to  be  pulled  oft,  is 
called  urjlrikingihc  hold. — The  blinding  a  hawk  jiift 
taken,  by  rimniiig  a  thread  through  her  eyelids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
being  hooded,  is  called /lv//«^' — A  rigurc  or  refem- 
blancfof  a  fowl,  maJcoi  leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
aliire. — Her  rclliiig-place,  when  ott  the  falconer's  rill, 
is  called  thc/>tvtA. — The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  had  ;  and  that  wherein  Ihc  is  fct,  while 
]ier  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  tfuw. 

Somethiiig  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cajUng. — Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  call,  are  calle>l/>/«OTjfc .--Gravel  given  her  to 
help  10  bringdown  her  Itomich,  is  called  langlc  :  Her 
throwing  up  tilth  from  the  gorge  after  calling,  is  called 
gUttming. — The  purging  of  her  greafc,  &c.  cnfiamtng. 
— A  being  (lufFed  is  called  ^//r^/Z/wj^ — The  inferting 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  brokenone,  is  called 
imping. — The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  ef  a 
fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring  : — The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  ;«^t-.- What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  the  pill  or  ptlf. 

There  arealfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  ai^tions. 
— When  Qie  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  driving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  Ihe  is  faid  to  bate. 
— When  Handing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
it  is  called  crabbing: — When  the  youngones quiver, 
and  Qiake  their  wing  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  co-wring  : — When  flie  wipes  her  beak  after  feed- 
ing, flic  is  flid  wfeak  : — When  the  lleeps,  the  is  faid 
tojoui  : — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
Ihe  turns  white  again,  is  called  her  intcrateiving  : — 
Trading  is  called  ca-aiking  :  When  Ihc  flretches  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  7!tantling  : — Her  dung  is  called  ??tuting  :  when 
flic  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  llie  is  faid  to  /lice  ; 
when  (he  does  it  dircifbly  down,  inftcad  of  yerking 
backwards,  (he  is  faid  to///;;/?;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  Ihe  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  cMcd/niting. — When  (he  raifesand  fliakes  herfelf, 
file  is  faid  to  rouze: — When,  after  mantling,  (he 
croires  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  flic  is  faid 
to  -wi-irble. 

When  a  hawk  fcizes,  ftie  is  faid  to  bind ; — When, 
after  fcizing,  flie  pulls  off  the  feathers,  flie  is  faid  to 
phvii. — When  flie  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 

defcends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  trufing 

When,  being  aloft,  flie  defcends  to  ft.  ike  her  prey,  it  is 
called  fioapin-^. — When  flie  Hies  out  too  far  fro.m  the 
game,  flie  is  faid  iarake. — Wh  en,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  flie  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  Sec.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  chuk. — When,  milFing  the  fowl,  flie 
betakes  herfclf  to  the  next  check,   (he  is  faid  to  f.y  on 

head. The  fo«l  or  game  flie  tiics  at  is   called  the 

(juarry. — The  dead  bojy  of  a  fow  1  killed  by  the  hawk, 
IS  called  ipilt. — When  ihe  flits  away  wiiii  the  qaarry, 
flic  is  faid  to  carry — When  in  ftoopiiig  fue  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  flie 
feizes,  it  is  called  canalnring. — When  flie  hits  the 
prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  mff. — The 
making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  -ailed  reclaiming. 
-—The bringing  herto  endure  company,  manni/ights:. 


— An  old  (launch  havk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fct  example  to  iltwtit 
a  yoang  one,  is  called  a  make-ha-uik.  <— ->r  ^ 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  liawk 
to  thefport,  is  not  cafy  to  be  brought  to  any  prccife 

fet  of  rules It  conflfts  in  a  number  of  little  practices 

and  obfervanccs,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falco- 
ner to  liis  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See 
the  article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  arc  to  be  put  upon  her:  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  mu(t  the  hells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
fhe  being  (harp-fet,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  held  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fift  ;  then  having  loofcned 
her  hood,  whilllefoftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  for 
by  that  means  (he  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  Alter  fhe  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  hrft  tied  a  pullet  to  it ;  and  if  your  fal- 
con come  in  and  approach  near  you,  caft  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  (he  floop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  flic  flies  from  the 
fift,  ftie  will  take  ftand  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand;  and  when  yon 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  youmuft  have  in  rcadinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
fhe  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body  ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the/alcon  turn  her  head  ;  and 
whea  Ihe  is  at  i.  rcafonable  pitch,  caft  your  duck-up 
juft  under  her  ;  when,  if  flic  fhike,  ftoop,or  trufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a  rcafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  praclifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
ftand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  svill  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  lirftor  fecond  time,  to 
fliow  your  hawk  a  large  fowl;  forit  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  ihe,  not  recover- 
ing them,  rakes  after  them  :  this  gives  the  falconer 
trouble,  and  frtquently  occalions  thclois  of  the  hawk. 
But  if  fhe  happens  to  purfue  a  fowl,  and  being  unable 
to  recover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  agaia  di- 
redly,  then  caft  out  a  fealed  duck  ;  and  if  ihc  ftoop 
and  trufs  it  acrofs  the  W'ings,  permit  her  to  take  her 
pleafurc,  rewarding  her  alfo  \tith  the  heart,  brains, 
tongue,  and  liver.  But  if  you  have  ROt  a  quick  duck, 
take  her  down  with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a 
pallet  and  feed  upon  it.  By  tliis  means  a  hawk  will 
learn  to  give  over  a  fowl  that  rakes  oat,  and  oii 
hearing  the  falconer's  lure,  vvill  make  back,  and  kaoir 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coyncfs,  proceeding 
from  ihtir  being  high  fed  :  fiich  a  hawk  snift  not  be 
rewarded  though  fne  fliould  kill:  but  you  may  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little  ;  and  t*ien  taking  a  (hecp's 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  js 
bufy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  thtin  be  conveyed  into 
the  bod/  of  the  fowl,  that  it  niay -favour  of  it  ;  and 
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iwkwood  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  an^  tongue 
of  tlic  fowl,  take  out  what  is  inclofcd,  call  her  to  your 
fift,  and  feed  her  with  it  :  afterwards  give  her  fomc  of 
the  feathers  of  the  fowl's  neck,  to  fcower  her,  and 
make  her  call. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  llately  high-flying  one,  (ho 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  (lie  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not 
fly  more  than  twice  :  when  llie  is  at  the  highefl, 
take  her  down  with  your  lure ;  and  when  Ihc  has 
plummcd  and  broken  the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by 
which  means  you  will  keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond 
of  the  lure. 

HAW KWOOD  (Sir  John),  a  famous  Englifh  ge- 
neral, was  thefou  of  a  tanner  at  Hcddingham-Sibil  in 
Efl"ex,  where  he  v/as  born  in  the  reig;i  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  laylor  in  London  ;  but 
being  fortunately  prefled  in  to  the  army,  was  fen  t  abroad, 
where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfeif,  and  furmountcd 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to  his  birth  and 
eccupation.  He  fignalized  hinifclf  as  a  foldicr  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa  and  Florence. 
He  commanded  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  the 
army  of Galcacia  duke  of  Milan:  and  was  in  fuch 
high  efleem  with  Barnabas  his  brother,  that  he  gave 
him  Domitia  his  natural  dsughter  in  marriage,  with 
an  ample  fortune.  He  died  at  Florence,  full  of  years 
and  military  fame,  in  1394. 

HAWSE,  or  Ha  use,  is  generally  underAood  to 
imply  the  fituation  of  the  cables  before  the  fliip's  flem, 
when  (he  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for- 
ward, viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  (ay,  Jhs  has  a 
clear  hawfi,  or  a  foul  havjfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any 
fmall  diftancea  ^i?fli/of  a  (nip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  "  He  has 
anchored  in  our  hawfe.  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 
hawfe,"  &c. 

A  (liip  is  faidto  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  directed  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  flem,  or  crolhng.or  being  twiflcd  round 
each  other  by  the  llup's  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

Afoul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca- 
bles lie  acrofs  the  (leni,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as 
robe  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  ofthcvelTel. 
The  hawfe  accordingly  isfoul,  by  havingeithcra  crofs, 
an  elbow,  or  a  round  turn.  If  the  larboard  cable, 
lying  acrofs  the  llcm,  points  out  on  the  (larboard  fide, 
while  the  (larboard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out 
on  the  larboard  lide,  there  is  a  crofs  in  the  hawfe.  If, 
after  this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former 
pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  vay,  foas 
10  perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will 
be  twilled  round  the  other,  and  then  diretlcd  out  from 
the  oppofitebow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a  crofs  :  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (lie  rides  with  her  head  northward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  direct  her  head  northward  again,  (he  will  have  an 
elbow. 

HAiysF.'Holts,  certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  (hip  on  each  fide  ofthc  flem,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
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out  of  ihe  velTel  as  occafion  requires.     They  are  for-     KTO-fc 
lificd  on  each  fide  by  the  II 

Haii-sk-Ficc'^i,  a  name  given  to  the  foremoft  timbers  .  ^*y- 
ofa  (liip,  whofe  lower  ends  refton  the  knucklc-tin- 
bcr,  or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-tiinbers.  They  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  flem,  having  their  upper  ends 
fomciiuies  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head;  and  otherwifc,  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particu- 
larly in  fmall  (hips  and  merchantmen. 

Hawser,  a  large  rope  wiiich  holds  the  middle 
degree  between  the  cablt  and  tow-line,  in  any  (hip 
whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  fize  fmallcr  than  the  form- 
er,  and  as  much  larger  than  the.  latter. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  drie3  for  the  food 
of  cattle. 

The  lime  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay  muft  be  regu- 
lated according  to  its  growth  and  ripencfs;  notliing 
being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
foon  ;  bccaufc  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay,  the  grals  (brinks 
away  to  nothing.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  let  (land 
too  long  till  it  have  (hed  its  feeds.  When  the  tops  of 
the  grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
the  red  ho"cyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may 
conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

Sahi-Foin  Hay,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  following  terms,  viz.  i.  Tlie  virgin. 
2.  The  blolTomed.  3.  The  full-grown.  And,  4.  The 
thredied  hay.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifoa 
the  beft.  It  muft  be  cut  before  the  blolForas  generally 
appear  ;  for  when  it  ftands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
moft  fpiriruous  and  nourilhing  parts  of  its  juice  are 
fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impovcriflied,  and  the  fain-foin 
can  never  recover  that  richncfs  it  had  in  iis  virgi'i  ftate. 
But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uuculivatcd 
(ainfoin;  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much  above  an 
handful  high  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  ;  it 
would  then  make  a  very  liglit  crop,  and  would  be  a  ' 

great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  :  biu  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tuns  to  an  acre,  and  fprin"  arain 
immediately  for  a  fecond  crop;  fo  that  little  or  none 
in  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
though  much  inferior  tothe  virgin-hay,  far  exceeds 
any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  iu  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  com- 
monly mide  ;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  nourilhing 
it  is  for  horfcs. 

The  next  (brt  of  fain-foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 
when  the  blollbms  are  gone  or  going  otf;  this  alfo  is 
good  hay,  though  it  falls  Ihort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
goodncfs  of  the  other  two  ions  ;  but  it  makes  a  grcitcr 
crop  than  either  of  them,  becaufe  it  grows  to  us  full 
bulk,  andlhrinks  little  in  drying. 

Thclaft  fort  is  the  threshed  hay;  which,  when  not 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  tomid  more  nou- 
rilhing to  horfesthari  coarfc  water-meridow  hay  :  and, 
when  it  is  cutl'mallby  an  engine,  is  g(X)d  for"  cattle, 
and  much  better  than  the  chaff  of  corn.  The  hell 
time  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  grcateft  part  ofthc  feed  is 
well  (illed  ;  the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  the  laft-Mown 
beginning  to  be  full. 

The  goodnefs  ofthc  hay  depends  greatlvnipon  the 
U  u  waajier 
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Hay._    m-iniicr  of  ordering  it.     TIic  befl;  hiy  in  all  England 

" is  made  of  fiin-foin,  without  ever  fprcading  it.     This 

method  tliouuh  it  be  longer  before  it  be  finilhed,  cofls 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.  If  fain-foin  be  laid  up 
pretif  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be 
fct  in  finall  round  ricks,  with  a  large  balkct  drawn  up 
in  the  middle  of  eacli,  to  have  a  vent-hole,  through 
which  t]ie  fuperfluous  moiflnre  of  the  hay  may  tranf- 
pire.  As  foon  as  its  J;eating  is  over,  thefc  ricks  ought 
10  be  thatched  ;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  thatarcmade 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be 
ihatthediinmediately  after  the  making  them.  That 
wiiich  is  laid  up  moil  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick 
of  a  green  tolour  ;  but  that  which  has  been  much 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  of 
making  a  profit  of  his  fain-foin  :  but  this,  if  the  hoe- 
ing hulbandry  were  general  would  not  be  vendible  in 
great  quantities  for  planting  ;  becaufc  the  ordinary 
crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill  an 
hundred  .acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a 
long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  for  pro- 
vender ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have 
made  trials  of  it,  that  three  bufliels  of  good  fain-foin 
feed  given  horfcs,  wdll  noiU-ith  dicm  as  much  as  four 
bulhcls  of  oats;  and  when  well  ordered,  it  is  fo  fweet, 
that  moft  forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

HAY-Makiiia.   See  Agriculture,  n°  199,  etfuj. 

Hay,  a  town  of  Brecknocklhire,  in  Wales,  Abated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caflle  and  a  wall,  which 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendowcr.  It 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town  ;  and  the  market  is 
large  for  cern,  cattle  and  provilions.  W.  Long.  o. 
i6.  N.  Lat.  52  10. 

Hay  (William,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Engliili  wrirer, 
was  born  at  Glcnburne  in  Suifex,  about   1700,  as  is 
conjectured  ;    and    educated  at   Hcadley-fchool.      In 
17|;o,  he  publiflicda  poem,  called  Miuut  Caburn,  de- 
dicated to  the  duchefs  of  Newcallle  ;  in  which  lie  de- 
feribcs  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  his  friends.     When  lord  Hardwick  was 
called  up  to  the  houfc  of  lords  in,  I734>  he  was  chofcn 
to  fuccetd  him  in  rcprcfenting  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford  among  the  commons :  and  he  reprefented  this  bo- 
rough for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.     He  defended  the 
nieafuresof  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  t'.ie  fuppofed 
author  of  a  miniltcrial  pamphlet,  intitled,  A  Letter 
to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late  Rtilutlion  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  ;  which  had  been  printed 
in  1732.  In  1 7?  J,  lie  piiblillicd  remarks  on  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor,    with  propofiils  for  their  better 
Relief  and  Employment ;  and  at  the  fame  time  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  purpofe.    He  made  another  attempt  of 
this  kind,  but  without  cff'cdl;.     May  17 ;8,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  comm.ffioner  of  the  Vidualling-office.     In 
1 75  J,  appeared   Rcl'igio  PhUcfophi  \  or,  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  ChriiUanity,  illuflratcd  from  a  View 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it.     This 
was  followed,  in  1754,  ^'7  ^^'^  E^^Y  o"  Deformity  ; 
in  v/ijich  he  rallies  his  ownimperfedion  in  this  refpcdt 
with  much  livclinefsand  good  humour.     "  Bodily  de- 
lorr.uty  (fays  he),  is  very  rare.     Among  558  gentle- 


men in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only  one 
that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  wortliy  cjnflituents,  who 
never  objcdled  to  my  ptrfon,  and  I  hope  never  to  give 
them  caufc  to  objcft  to  my  beliavioiir."  The  lame 
year,  lie  tranllated  Hawkins  Browne  De  Ii>inoiuil:tai: 
^Htmi.  1 75 J,  he  tranilatcd  and  modernized  fome 
Epigi-ams  of  Martial ;  but  fiu-vivcd  iliis  publication 
only  alhort  time, dying  June  19.  the  fame  year.  A  little 
time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  his  attention  and 
alfiduity  during  the  fewmonthshe  hcldthat  office  w-cre 
eminently  ferviceablc  to  his  fucccflbrs. — He  left  afon, 
who  inherited  the  imperfect  form  of  his  father.  This 
gentleman  wentinto  the  ferviceof  the  Eait  India  com- 
pany, where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  bcingone  of  thofc  who  oppofed  Coflim  Alley 
Kawn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was, 
with  other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Patna,  Oci.  5.   1763. 

HAYES  (Charles,  Efq  ;),  a  very  fingular  perfon 
whole  gi'eat  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modcfty, 
that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  pub- 
lications are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  bccain* 
diflinguilhed  in  I  704  by  A  Treatifc  on  Fluxions,  fo- 
lio :  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fct  his  name.     In 
I  710,  came  out  a  fmall  4to  pamphlet  of  i9pages,  inti- 
tuled, A  new  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi- 
tude from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celeflial  Bo- 
dies :  and,  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dia- 
logue ;  tending  toihow,  tliat  the  moon  is  not  an  opaque 
body,  but,  has  original  light  of  her  own.       During 
a  long  courfc  of  years,  the    management  of  the  late 
Royal  African  company  lay  in  a  manner  wliolly  upon 
Mr  Hayes,  he  being  annually   either  fub-governor 
or  deputy-governor  ;  iiotwithflanding  which,  he  con- 
tinued hispurfuit  after  general  knowledge.     To  a  fkill 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
be  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  publilhed 
feveral  pieces,  relating  to  the  iranllation  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  fcriptures.     The  African  company  being 
dillblved  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gavehinifelf  up  to  ftudy.  May  1753,  he  began  to 
compile  in   Latin  his  Chronographia  Afiatica  &  JH,- 
gyptiaca,  which  he  lived  to  finith,  but  not  to  publifh  ; 
which,  however,  was  publilhed  afterwards.     Auguft 
1758,  he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers 
in  Gray-Inn,  where  he  died,  December  18.  1760,  in 
his  83d  year.     The  title  of  his  poflhumous  works  runs 
thus  :  Chranographlx  Ajiaticic  ir  Egyptinc^  Spccimeyi ; 
in  quo,  l.  OrigoCkror.Cil'jgi.t  lxx   liiterprctuvi  invejii- 
gatur.  2.  CoiifpeStiis  totius  opens exh'tbetur,  8vo. 
HAYNAULT.     See  Hainaui.t. 
HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,    hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  lliops  that  fell  nets    ia 
London,  and  they  may  be  had  larger  orlhorteras  you 
thing  fit  ;  from  1 5  to  20  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  .and 
for  depth  a  fathom. 

Asrab!iits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  raid-day  for 
frefh  gi'afs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  bracks  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  ;  lie  dole  there  :  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclofe  all  their  bur- 
rows, fome  may  be  flopped  up  with  floncs,  &c.  Then 
fct  out  with  tjje  coaey-dogto  Jiuiu  up  and  down  at  a 
>  good 
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1|  ipfiimrd  good  diftancc,  and  draw  on  by  dcnrees  to  tlic  man  who 
J  _  I.  is  with  yoii,  and  lies  clofc  by  the  hay,  who  may  take 
them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  pcrfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  . -I  town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lord's 
court  ;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

HAywARD(Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englilh  hiftorian 
and  biographer  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  7th  century, 
Was  educated  in  the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  wlicrc 
he  took  the  degree  of  docftorof  laws.  In  i6ro,  lie 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hifloriographers  of  a  college 
then  at  CheU'ea;  and  in  i6iy,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  wrote, i.  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I.  2.  The  firfl  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV.  3.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works.  He  dici  in 
1637. 

HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caiifed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  ftead.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Ifrael ;  and,  after  his  death,  was 
fiicceededby  Bcnhadadhisfon,  852  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.  See  Ga- 
ming. 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called  :  fincc  it  fpecdily  makes  a  man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice,  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  fland  round  the  largeft  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obfcrved,  viz.  main 
and  chance ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  caltor,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gameflcrs.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ;  fo 
that  five  fix,  feven,  eight  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  arc  from  four 
to  ten  ;  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  live  to  eight,  fix 
to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ;  and  nine  and  ten 
a  chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  :  in  Ihort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  jnd  ten,  arc  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  ot  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks 
are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  famtiwith  the  main, 
as  five  and  five  J  or  the  like;  or  fix  and  twelve,  feven 
and  eleven  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obfervc,  that  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five  ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five  ;  amcs-acc  and  duce-ace,  arc 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel,  in  botany.     Sec  Coryius. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild  farinaceous, 
oily  taflc  agreeable  to  moll  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  arc  fond  of  them,  aswellasfome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them  and  there  arc  inflanccs  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  cxprclicd 
from  tlicm  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  :  and 
is  ufed  by  painters  and  by  chemifts  for  receiving  and 
retauiing  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing. — Some  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, where  fuperllltion  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look 
upon  the  tree  itfclf  as  unlucky;  but  arc  glad  to  get 
two  of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  whichis  a  good 
omen.  Thefe  they  call  crio-chowblaich,  and  carry  them 
as  an  efficacious  charm  sgainll  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  uj  that  no  plant   is  more •  proper  for 
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tliickeningofcopfcs  than  the  hazlc,  for  which  he  di- 
rects the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (alhor  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped intothe  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb  ; 
this  faflened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
ved with  fome  frefli  mould  at  a  competent  depth  (aj 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a  great, 
number  of  fuckers;  and  thicken  and  furnilh  a  cnofc' 
fpcedily. 

Hazle.- Earth,  or  HtzUy-Earth,  a  kinffof  red  loam, 
which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other 
forts  of  earth  ;  uniting  what  is  too  loofc,  tooliiig  what 
is  too  hot,  and  gently  rccainiag  the  moiliurc. 

Wiuh-HAZKL.     bee  Hamamalis. 

HEAD,  the  uppcrmoft  or  forcmoit  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal.     Sec  Anatomy,  Parti,  lect.ii. 

A'».-4D-/^c*,amofl  troubleibmefcnfationiu  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  dilfc- 
rent  fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and 
the  place  where  it  is  fcated.  See  (the ///i/^x  fubjoiucd 
to)  Medicine. 

Dragon' s  Head,  in  aflronoray,  is  the  afcending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  ercfleJ  on  the 
continuation  of  a  Ihip's  Aem,  as  being  exprclliveof  her 
name  aadeiublcmaiicalof  war,  navigation,  commerce, 
&c. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fcnfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  fore-part  of  the  ihip,  iiiciuiiug 
the  bows  on  each  iidc  :  the  head  therefore  opens  the 
columnof  water  through  which  the  Ihip  palics  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  hcad-fea,  head- 
way, &c. 

Thus,  fig.  r.  Plate  CCXXVI.  reprefmts  one,"  fide 
of  the  fore-part  or  head  of  a  74  gjnlliip,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  1  he 
names  oi  the  feveral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as 
follow  t 

A  A  Fore-part  of  the  kecL  with  </  *  the  two  falfc 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  the  llcm. 

a  a  The  cat-head. 

b  b  The  fiipportcr  of  the  cat  head. 

cc  The  knight-head,  orboUard-iiiuber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  lide,  to  fccurc  tlic  inner  end  of  tlic 
bowfprit. 

dd  The  haufe-hoks. 

ee  The  naval-hoods,  1.  e.  thick  pieces  of  plank 
laid  upon  the  bow  to  llrcngthen  the  edges  oi  the 
haufe-holes. 

y  The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davir  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  t)  fiiluhe  anchor. 

g  The  bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  forecaftlc 
on  tlie  fcre-lide,  being  called  the  beak-head  bulk-head 
by  Ihipwrights, 

H  The  gun  ports  of  the  lower  deck. 

h  The  gxn  ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  fore  caftle. 

I,  I,  The  channels,  with  their  dead  eyes  and  chain- 
plates. 

/  The  gripe  Or  fore-foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  Item  forming  a  part  of  either. 

k  k  Thefe  dotted  lints  reprcfcnt  the  triicknefs  and 

defcent  of  the  diiicrent  decks  from  the  fore-pa'-t  of  the 

Ihip  towards  i]'cmid»ile.    The  low  ell  of  the  three  dot- 

U  u  2  ted 
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Head,     ted  lines /exprelTcsche  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 

^ diliciciicc  between  thclitij^litoftlic  deck  in  the  middc 

of  its  l>rcadth  and  it  ihe  ihip's  lide.  Tliis  is  alfo  exhi- 
bited more  clearly  in  the  MiDiHiP-Frame ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  btam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Tlicir 
lines  nuill  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  tcrini- 
aiatc  the  g\in-ports  above  and  below. 

m  m  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprjt. 

X  The  r.iils  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim- 
bers. 

QZ  Kore-part  of  the  main-wale. 

RX   Fore-part  of  the  channel-wale. 

UC  The  load  water-line. 

Fig.:-  prt  feats  a  head  view  of  a  fliip,  with  the 
projertion  of  her  principal  timbers,  and  all  her  planks 
Ijid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a  ihip  is  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  iifh,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  htuation  of 
all  animals  whilll  fwimming. 

By  the  Head  ;  the  flatc  of  a  fhip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

HkaQ-  Burrj'M,  or  HEAD-Boroiigh,  iignifics  the  per- 
fon  whoisthc  chief  of  the  frank-pledge,  andhad  anci- 
ently the  principal  diretlion  of  iliofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burrow-head,  burfDoiilder, 
now  borjholder,  th'ird-borow,  iything-man,  chiej-pledge, 
and  borow  elder,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech 
in  different  places  This  office  is  now  ufually  called 
a  high-conjiable.  The  head-borow  wasj  the  chief  of 
icn  pledges  ;  the  other  nine  were  called  hand  boroivs,  or 
f  legit  manualis,  &c. 

HEAD-Mould-Jhot,  a  difeafe  in  children  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  fknll,  generally  the  coronal,  ride;  that 
is,  have  their  edges  Ihot  over  one  another:  and  are  fo 
clofe  locked  together,  as  tocomprefsthe  internal  pans; 
ihc  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itfclf.  This  difeafe 
ufually  occalions  convulfions,  and  is  liippofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unltfs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a  divuHion  of   the  futures. 

Thehead-mould-fliot  is  the  diforder  oppofite  to  the 
horfe-Hioe  head. 

Head  Pence,  an  cxaftion  of  a  certain  fum  formerly 
collected  by  the  flieriffof  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  This  was  abolifned  by  the  Ilatute 
23  Hen.  VI.  cap.   7. 

HtAD-Tin,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  pcparaiion  of  tin- 
ore  towards  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and  twice  walhed,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  npppermoft.or  makes  the  fm-face  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head  tin:  this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  after  a  little  more  wafliing  becomes 
fit  for  the  blowing  houfe. 

Ht-iu-FaJI,  a  rojie  employed  to  fallen  a  fhip  to 
a  wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veflcl  along 
fide. 

//.-.in-Z.rtWf/,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape  or 
proinoniory. 

Head  Drefs,  amongftthejcwilh,  Grecian, and  Ro- 
manladics,  as  among  ourfelvcs,  was  various,  according 
to  the  diltcreni  periods  of  time,  and  the  fluduation  of 
iafhion.  In  general,  it  principally  conlifled  of  then- 
iair  differently  tricked   out.     It  was  ufually  divided 


before,  with  a  bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts ;  fomc- 
times  it  was  covered  with  a  net,  or  put  into  a  kind  of 
purfe,  or  tied  behiiui  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  waflied  with 
great  care;  t  (fence  and  perfumes  W'erc  applied  to  it, 
and  guld-diiflfumetimes  made  ufe  of  as  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  pen- 
dants were  worn  m  the  ear.  To  cover  the  defcdt  of 
hair,  perukes  were  made  ufcof  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Rome.  And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a  covering  of 
falfc  hair,  becaufe  he  had  not  mucliof  his  own.  Sec 
Hair-Je\ve;.s. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  letcs.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fo  high  as  the 
Englifli,  or  tlieir  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of 
a  difpute. 

Headmost,  the  fituation  of  any  fliip  or  fhips 
wliich  arc  the  moll  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

HEAD-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  ter- 
minates any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge. 
wJiich  is  accordiu;j,ly  fewed  thereto.     See  the  article 

BOLT-KOPE. 

HEAU-Sailj,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  fore-mafl  and  bowfprit,  and  em- 
ployed to  command  tlie  fore-part  of  the  fhip  :  fuch 
are  the  fore-fail,  fore-top-fail,  fore- top-gallant-fail, jib, 
fore-flay-fail,  and  the  fpnt-fail  with  its  top-fail.  This 
term  is  ufed  in  oppolition  to  after-fails,  viz.  all  thofe 
which  are  extended  on  the  mizen  mart,  and  on  the  flays 
between  the  mizen  and  main  mails. 

HEAD-to-wiiid ;  the  fituation  of  a  Ihip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

HsAD-JVay,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  lliip  firfl  begins  to  advance  ;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hie  is  in  a  flate  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fcnfes  oppofed  to  retreating,or 
moving  with  the  flern  foremoft.  See  the  article  Stern- 
way. 

HEALFANG,  Hkalsfanc,  or  Halsfang,  in 
ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  colliflrigiu7n,  or  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  the  pillory.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words ;  halp,  neck,  zn(i.  pangen  "  to  con- 
tain :"  Ttcnafcilicet  qua  alicui  cnllu7U  Jlri?!gatur.  The 
healfang,  however,  cannot  fignify  a  pillory  in  the 
charterof  Canutus,  De  foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  Et  pro  culpa 
filvatregi  duos  folidos,quos  Daiiivocai.t  halfehang. 

Healkang  is  alfo  taken  for  a  pecuniary  puniihment 
or  muli5l,  to  commute  for  flanding  in  the  pillory  ;  and 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord.  Qiii 
falfum  tejlimouiuja  dedit,reddat  regi  vel  terra:  domint 
healfang. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and 
recovering  health.  In  this  fenfe  medicine  is  defined 
the  art  of  healing.  In  its  more  rcftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed 
in  furgery,  &c.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  confo- 
lidatingthe  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  The  medicines 
proper  for  thisintention  are  called  incarnatives,  aggluti- 
nativeSjVu/neraries,   &c. 

Healing,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  covcringthe 
roof  of  a  buildmg.  The  healing  is  various  ;  as  of 
lead,  tiles,  flate,  Horlhamflone,  Ihingles,  or  reed  and 
flraw. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
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:callh    of  all  its  parts;  confiding  in  a  due  temperature,  a  riglit 
II         conformation,  jiilt  connection,  and  ready  and  Ircc  ex- 
ileart.     crcifc  of  tlic  fcvcral  \iial  fundions. 

\-y> '      Health  admits  ol  laiitiidc,  as  not  being  the  fame  in 

I  all  fiil)jcds,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

!  That  part  of  medicine  which  fliows  the  means  of 

prcfcrving  hcalrli,  is  termed /ijgin/ie.  Sec  Medicine. 
,  The  Greeks  ai'd  Romans  deified  Health,  reprcfent- 

I  ing  it  under  the  liji-iue  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fiippo- 

fcd  to  be  the  daiiv'htcr  of  jtfciilapius.  Wc  find  the 
name  of  the  goddtfs  Sajus,  or  Health,  on  many  me- 
dals of  the  Koniaii  emperors,  with  different  infcrip- 
tions;    as,    sai.us   publica,    salus   ruipublicb, 

SALUS   AUCUSTI,  &C. 

]\lethods  of  prcfcrving  the  Health  of  Marimrs. 
See  Mariner. 

HEAM,  in  hearts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after  birth 
in  women.  Thyme,  penny-royal,  wintcr-favory,  and 
common  hore-hound,  boiled  in  white-wine,  and 
given  to  a  mare,  are  ellecmed  goed  to  expel  the  hcam. 
Dittany,  applied  in  a  pellary,  expels  the  hcam,  as 
well  as  the  dead  foal,  fo  alfo  do  fennel,  hops,  faviii, 
angelica,  &c. 

HEARING,  the  &&.  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  (en- 
fes.  Its  organ  is  the  car,  and  particularly  the  audi- 
tory nerve  diftufed  through  the  Aimc;  and  its  objetl, 
certain  motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hear- 
ing may  be  more  fcientifically  defined,  a  fenfation, 
whereby,  from  a  due  motion  impreiTcd  on  the  Hbrillae 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to 
the  fcnfory,  the  mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of 
founds.     See  Anatomy,  n"  141. 

Hearing  in  different  animals,  ^ee  ComparjO-ive- 
Anat07iiy,  Entomology,  and  IcHTHyoLOCY. 

HEARNE  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editions  of  MSS.  His  fa- 
ther was  parifli-clerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Berklhire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1680.  He  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  the  patronage  of  a  neijhbouruig  gentleman; 
and  even  from  a  boy  difcovertJ  a  ilrong  propcnfity  to 
the  lludy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  ferviccs  to  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  died  in  1735. 

HEARSE,  among  hunters,  a  Jiind  in  the  fccond 
year  of  her  age.     See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  carriage, 
ufed  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  liy  Shakcfpcarc  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a 
monument  creded  over  a  grave. 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  mufculous  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  fituated  in  the  th'rax,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  lamina;  of  the  me- 
dialliuum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from 
which  all  the  arteries  arife  ;  and  which,  by  itsalternate 
contraction  and  dilatation^  is  the  chief  iuAriuucnt of  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life.    See     Heart. 
Anatomy,  n"  121,  122.  ' »< — 

Several  ingenious  perfoiis  have  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted to  make  eftimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries  ;  who  have  as  widely  difilrcd 
from  each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  want 
of  a  fuflicicnt  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet 
the  truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  afcertain  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals. 

If,  according  to  Dr  Keil's  tiliniaie,  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  a  man's  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyltolc  an 
ounce  or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  Llood,  and  the  area  of 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta  be  =0.4187,  then  dividing  ' 
the  former  by  this,  the  qujticnt  3.9  is  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  palling  thro*^ 
the  aorta  in  each  fyrtole  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  the 
7>  pulfes  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  292.5  inches  in 
length  will  pafs  :  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an 
hour.  But  the  fyflolc  of  the  heart  being  performed 
in  one  third  of  tiiis  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
that  inflant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
4586  feet  in  .in  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And 
if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulfe,  then 
in  the  75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  equal  to  4.41b.  iioz.  and,  in  34  minutes, 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  middlc-iized  man,  viz.  1581b. 
will  pafs  through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Har- 
vey and  Dr  Lower,  we  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood, 
that  is,  3.236  cubic  inches,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each 
fyflole  of  the  ventricle,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  entering  the  orifice  of  th«  aorta  will  be 
double  the  former,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  3 
minute,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  man's  body  will  pal's  in  half  the  time,  \  jz.  1 7  mi- 
nutes. 

If  we  fuppofe  what  is  probable,  that  the  Wood  will 
rife  7+;  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotid  ar- 
tery of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  15  fquare  inches,  ihefe 
multiplied  into  7-1-4.  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of 
blood,  which  prefles  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firll  be- 
gins to  contrafl:,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  doctor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  actually  experimented  up- 
on horl'es,  dogs,  fallow-does,  &:c.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
orifices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  obler- 
ving  the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in 
thefe  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  ;  and  by  mea- 
fiu-ing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
.and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimates  to- 
gether, he  has  given  a  tatie  of  them,  ranged  in  the- 
following  order. 
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IlFiiiT-biirn,  a  difeafe  ufually  called  cardialgia  by 
phylicians.  In  fui-feits,  or  upon  fwallowiug  without 
due  niartication  ;  when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat  or 
With  farinaceous  fubllances  uhfermented  ;  or  when  by 
any  .icciden:  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty  or  not 
intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  (he  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  flomach  fwclls  with  air,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with 
an  unufual  heat  brings  on  the  luiealinel's  called  the 
heart-bHrn  ;  which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes 
a  greater  fecretion  of  faliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
aliment.  The  teilaceous  powders,  as  oyiler-lhclls, 
crabs-eyes,  chnlk,  &c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fre  is  immediately  placed. 

Hearth- Money.     Sec  Cu/niNtr-Mo/iey. 

HEAT,  in  phyliology,  has  a  double  meaning;  be* 
i.Tg  put  cither  for  that  peculiar  ftnfation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  feuiation  ;  in  which  lafl  fenfe  it  is  fynonynibus 
v/it!i  KiRE.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  in- 
accurate, and  by  confounding  the  cfFe>.T:  with  the 
caufe,  fometimes  produces  obfcurity  :  it  were  to  be 
willicd  therefore  that  the  word  hint  was  ufed  only  to 
denote  the  elfciSt ;  andTfn',  or  fome  other  term,  to  de- 
note the  caufe  of  that  etfeifl. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat, 
viz.  wliethcr  it  conlifled  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
ttrrellrial  panicles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  arc  now  mollly  ceafcd,  and  it  is  almofl  univer- 


fally  believed  to  be  the  effecl  of  a  fluid.  Unluckily, 
however,  from  the  promifcuous  ufc  of  the  words  fire 
and  />etit,  an  opinion  fcems  to  have  gained  ground, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  liuid  effentially  /)0t ,-  and  that 
wherever  the  oppofitc  fenfation  prevails,  the  former 
fluid  is  in  part  abfeut.  Hence  have  arifen  numbcrlefs 
fpeculations  concerning  the  attraclion,  abforption,  and 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat;  all  of  which  being  built  011 
a  falfe  principle,  have  fcrved  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
involve  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  obfcurity 
and  confulion.  Under  the  articles  Chemistry,  Com- 
bustion, Electricity,  &c.  it  is  fo  fully  fliown  that 
/va/  properly  fo  calledisnot  a  fluid,  but  the  t/iod'tfcation 
of  a  fluid,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubjedt  at  prefent.  This  being  admitted,  it  wUl 
evidently  follow,  that  heat  can  neither  be  abforbed  nor 
attracted  ;  neither  can  any  body  have  a  greater  capa- 
city for  it  than  another,  except  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  which  allows  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  to 
enter  and  to  affiime  the  particular  motion  which  con- 
flitutcs  heat.  From  fomc  of  Dr  Black's  experiments 
indeed  it  would  appear  at  firft  view,  thai  heat  was  ab- 
Jorbtd,  or  attra^edm  the  flriclell  fenfe  of  the  word  : 
but  this  muft  be  attributed  merely  to  the  transferring 
of  the  modification  of  the  fluid  from  one  fubftancc  to 
another,  without  regarding  whetlicr  it  is  tlie  identical 
quantity  of  fluid  which  afts  as  heat  in  one  fubfliance 
that  is  transferred  to  the  other,  or  whether  only  by 
fome  unknown  means  a  fimilar  motion  is  produced 
in  another  portion  of  tlic  fame.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, fome  word  muft  be  made  ufc  of  to  exprcfs  this 
operation  ;  and  abforption  or  attra^Iiou  will  anfwcr  the 
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porpofe  ss  well  as  any  others:  but  Hill  we  ought  to 
— '  remember,  thatthcfc  arc  inaccurate  ;  and  when  we  be- 
gin to  argue  from  iliera  as  if  they  fully  and  exaflly 
determined  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  acts,  or  rather 
is  afted  upon  (for  both  thcfe  words  fuppofc  heat  to 
be  palTive,  and  not  adivc),  wcmiifl  certainly  err.  As  to 
tlic  I'll  VAkscapaciijJor  conta'iiitng  h:at,  abfolute  heat, inc. 
they  are  llillmorc  inaccurate  than  the  words  abforpthn 
and  aitraftioit,  and  cannot  convey  any  diflinrt  idea  ; 
whence  the  fyftems  founded  upon  the  explanations 
of  thefe  terms,  affimied^rrtr/j  (/;^«to  without  the  leafl 
proof,  have  never  been  able  to  fupport  themfclves,  but 
are  liable  to  cndlefs  and  infupcrahlc  objeftions. 

It  is  by  no  means  indeed  eafy,  nay  M'c  may  boldly 
fay  that  it  is  abfolutcly  impollible,  for  human  genius  to 
invclligate  all  the  phenomena  of  this  fubtilc  and  invi- 
fible  element.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  difcovcr  a 
few  general  rules  according  to  which  the  fluid  ads 
in  certain  cafes.  From  thefe  we  can  only  reafon  ana- 
logically to  cafes  where  its  aftion  is  lefs  obvious.  But 
we  are  not  to  exped  that  by  rcafoning  in  this  manner 
we  can  folve  every  phenomenon  :  nor  can  it  be  any  re- 
commendation to  an  hypothefis,  merely  that  it  folves 
ftiiHt  phenomena,  unlefs  we  were  able  by  its  means  to 
folve  them  all;  but  this  no  wife  man  will  pretend  to 
do,  nay,  not  even  to  kiwui  \\it\x\  all.  It  appears  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous  therefore  to  invent  folutions  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  and  then  to  argue  for  the  truth  of 
the  hypothefis  from  the  facility  with  which  the  phe- 
nomena arc  explained  by  it.  The  true  and  proper  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  this  cafe  is  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  eflablithcd  from  the  obvious  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  reafon  from  them  fairly  as  far  as  we 
can  ;  but  where  this  ends,  our  knowledge  mufl  flop, 
and  we  cannot  by  any  means  proceed  farther  upon  a 
fure  foundation. 

The  only  general  principles  as  yet  certainly  cfla- 
bliflicd  from  obvious  phenomena  upon  this  fubject  arc 
the  following  :  i.  Heat  and  cold  are  found  to  expel, 
ene  another.  Hence  wc  ought  to  conclude,  that 
heat  and  cold  arc  both  pojuhes ;  for  a  negative 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  accumulated.  2.  Heat 
\5vifibly  occafioncd  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  concentra- 
ted, andlikewifeby  the  fluid  of  clccfh-icity  concentra- 
ted. If  fire,  therefore,  properly  fo  called,  be  the 
caufe  of  heat,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent to  our  fenfes,  wc  are  certainly  intitled  to  con- 
clude, that  both  the  light  of  the  fun  and  the  cleftric 
fluid  are  etinuntary  fir;.  Hence  alfo  we  conckufe  their 
identity  ;  for  two  difKrent  fubftanccs  cannot  by  any 
ineansproduce  conflantly  the  fame  ctfcft  when  put  in 
the  fame  circumllances,  which  both  light  and  eledri- 
city  do  in  this  cafe,  merely  by  coiiccntratiaii,  or  dif- 
charging  a  great  quantity  of  the  fluid  upon  a  fmall 
portion  of  any  terreftrial  body.  3.  Heat  expands 
bodies  ia  every  dirciftion  :  whence  we  conclude,  that 
the  fluid,  when  producing  heat,  ads  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference  ;  and  by  analogy ,'that  when 
it  produces  cold  it  ads  from  a  circumference  towards  a 
centre.  4.  It  appears  from  niulcniablc  experiments, 
that  heat,  fomehow  or  other,  is  tlie  caufe  of  fluidity. 
t\%  tlie  adion  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  (hown, 
when  it  produces  heat,  to  be  from  a  centre  to  a  cir- 
cumference, it  follows,  that  when  the  expanfive  adiou 
•f  the  fluid  is  confined  witliin  the  fnrfacc  ol  any  body, 
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this  may  be  called  its  latent  heat ;  becaufe  it    extends 
not  beyond  the  furfacc,and  therefore  cannot  affeil  the 
thermometer,  orbe  known  to  us  as  heat  by  the  fcnfc 
t)f  feeling.     But  when  this  expanfive  adion  is  trans- 
ferred from  thcl-iternal  parts  of  the  fubftancc  to  th« 
furface,  it  then  alfeds  the  thermometer  and  the  body 
is  faid  to  become /^5//^r  at  the  fame  time  that  it  con- 
geals or  is  faid  to  htjrozeti.     This  is  wliat  fomc  phi- 
lofophcrs  call  the  convcrfion  oii\\e  latiht  imojen libit 
heat  ;  others,  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  :  but  wliat- 
cver  term  we  give  to  the  effeft,  the  caufe  muft  remain 
the  fame,  viz.  the  oppofitc  adions  of  tlie  fame  fluid  ; 
the  expanfive  power  in  fomc  cafes  counterading  or 
overcoming  the  condenfing   one,  and  vice  verfi.    5. 
Though  fometimes  the  expanfive  adion  is  fuflicicntly 
ftrongto  produce  fluidity  ;.'.-j///r«//,,  and  in  moil  cafes 
may  be  made  fo  ftrong  artificially  as   to  make  bodies 
fluid,  yet  in  all  cafes  it  is  not  fo.     A    certain  dcirec 
of  expanfive  power  exifts  in  all  bodies  whatever,  aad 
this  by  philofophers  is  called  ihi  fpecific  hiat  oi  the 
body.     6.  Whatever  is  called  iht  cooling  of  any  body 
is  only  the  diminution  of  the  expanfive  adion  upon  its 
furface,  or,  if  we  may  ufc  the  exprcffion,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  its  particles.     Tliis  is  accomplillied  by  an  op- 
polite  power  or  modification  of  the  fluid  jaking  place 
on  the  outfidc  ;  but  when  this  becomes'   fulHcientiy 
flrong  to  penetrate  the  whole  fubllance,  :t  then  ex- 
pels part  of  the  fluid  ading   in  the  oppofitc  diredion, 
and  then  foine  change  takes  place  in  the  texture  of  the 
body.     It  is,  however,  impolhble  to  fpeak  very  pcr- 
fpicuoufly   upon  this  fubject,  as  the  fubtility  and  iii- 
vifibility  of  the  fluid  render  all  rcafonings  upon  it  very 
precarious.     7.  It  is  altogether  impolfible  to  calculaiL 
the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained    ii  any  fub- 
flance,  becaufe  this  depends  on  the  proportion  bctw  i.\t 
the  quantity  of  fluid  ading  cxpanlively  and  thataitirg 
in   the    oppofitc  dircdion  in  the  fame.     Thefe  two 
mufl.  fomc  way  or  other  counterbalance    each   other 
throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of  nature  ;  and  we  may 
fay  with  certainty,  that  any  fubllance  in  wiiich  the 
one  exills  without  the  other,  is  none  of  thofe  fubjed  to 
the  invcfligationof  our  fenfes,  and  all fpeculations con- 
cerning it  mull  be  vain.  8.  When  the  fluid  contained 
in  any  fubllance  is  vehemently  aritatcd,  this  naturally 
produces  an  expinfion  init ;  and  therefore  bodies  be- 
come hot  by  violent  fridion,  percuflion,  &c.    in  thcfe 
cales,  however,  wc  have  no  right  to  fay  that  the    fluid 
is  expelled,  but  only  that  its  mode  of  adion  is  altera  c!  ; 
for  this  is  conflantly  fufficieni  to  produce  heat,  and  in 
this  indeed  the  very  eiVcnce  of  heat  confiAs.  9.  When 
tlie  expanfive  adionof  elementary  fire  within  anyfiib- 
flance  becomes  greater  than  is  confiAent  with  the  co- 
helion  of  tiiat  fubftance,  it  is  diifipatcd  or  rcfohcd  into 
vapour.     'l'lii»,  however,  may  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  heat  ilill  ads  upon  the  feparaied  p;irts  of 
the  body  without  fpcnding  any  of  its   force  upon  ex- 
ternal fubftauces.     Hence  vapour  coutiniies  to  cxill 
in  a  temperature  much  below  that  in   wliich  it  was 
originally  produced  ;  nay,  will  fometimes  be  exceliively 
cold  to  the  touch,  when  it  really    contains  as  mucli 
heat,  though  in  a  Ai/^;./ flate,  as  before,     jo.  When 
this  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  external  bodies,  the 
vapour  then  ccafcs  to  be  vapoiir,  or  h  conJe>'/^il,iiul 
in  fume  cafes  returns  to  its  original  ilate  ;  in  otlicrs,  ic 
is  proil'idivc   of  light  and  vehement  fcniible  heatr 
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Heat.      whence  sU  the  phenomena  of  Distillation,  EvAPo- 

^' '    RATION,  Kl.  A  ME,   ICNirlON,  COMBUSTION,   &C. 

I'hcfc  arc  tlic  principal  tads  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  ejlablijhcd  witii  regard  to  heat  conlidcred  in  a 
jihilofopiiical  view.  In  common  difcourfe  it  is  always 
fpoken  of"  as  a  certain  fiibllance  dillintt  from  all  others, 
and  may  properly  cnougii  be  reckoned  fo  with  regard 
to  all  the  purpofcs  of  life.  In  this  fcnfe,  heat  is  accnmula- 
tcd  by  tcrt  jiii  bodies  in  a  mnch  greater  proportion  than 
others.  Dr  Kranklin  made  the  experiment  with  pieces 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  laid  upan  fnow  and  expofcd 
to  the  fiinihine,  and  in  all  cafes  found  that  the  pieces 
dyed  with  the  darkcll  colours  funk  deepelt  in  the 
fnow.  Mr  Cavallo  examined  the  matier  more  accu- 
rately ;  firfl  by  obferving  the  height  to  which  a  ther- 
mometer with  a  blackened  bulb  rofe  in  comparifon 
with  one  of  clear  glafs,  and  then  by  comparing  the 
heights  of  different  thermometers  whofc  bulbs  were 
f.iiiued  of  various  colours.  Having  therefore  con- 
llrucled  two  thermometers  whofc  fcales  exaftly  corre- 
fponded  with  each  other,  he  fixed  them  both  upon  the 
fame  frame,  about  an  inch  afundcr,  liaving  the  balls 
quite  detached  from  the  frame  ;  and  in  this  maimer 
cxpofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  lamp. 
When  thcfe  were  cxpofed  to  the  fun  or  kept  in  the 
liiade,  with  the  glafs  of  both  bulbs  clear,  they  fliowed 
precifely  the  fame  degree  ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  degi-ec  lliown  by  the  thermometers  when  cxpofed 
to  the  fun  and  when  kept  in  the  fliade,  at  about  the 
lame  time  of  the  day,  was  very  trifling. 

The  ball  of  one  of  the  thermometers  being  painted 
black,  and  that  of  the  other  left  clean,  they  fhowed 
different  degrees  of  temperature  on  being  expofcd  to 
the  fun,  the  difference  fometimes  amounting  to  10°  : 
but  was  never  conllant;  varying  according  totheclear- 
nefs  of  the  fun's  light  as  well  as  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wife  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  atmofphere. 

On  keeping  the  thermometer  with  the  painted  ball 
•on  the  inlide  ofa  window,  Mr  Cavallo  obfcrved  that 
ftrong  day-light  had  an  effeft  in  railhig  the  mercury  as 
-well  as  the  fun's  light.  To  afcertain  this,  he  cleaned 
the  bulb  of  the  painted  thermometer,  and  blackened 
that  of  the  other  ;  but  the  effcit  was  conffant,  viz.  the 
(]uickfdver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  wliofeball 
■was  painted  black,  was  conflantly  higher  than  the 
other  w  henevcr  they  were  expofcd  to  the  Arong  day- 
light. The  ditrcrencc  was  commonly  about  one-third 
of  a  degree,  but  fometimes  it  amounted  to  three-fourths, 
or  even  to  a  whole  degree  ;  and  the  experimentanfwer. 
ed  even  when  the  fun  was  hid  by  clouds, which  feems 
to  indicate  that  every  degree  of  light  i.s  accompanied 
with  a  correfpondingone  of  heat. 

By  this  conlideration  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  totry 
whether,  by  dirccfting  the  concentrated  light  of  the 
moon  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  it 
would  be  raifed  higher  than  a  clean  one  {landing  in 
ihe  fame.  The  experiment  was  feveral  times  tried 
with  a  large  lens,  and  afterwards  with  a  burning  mir- 
ror of  18  inches  diameter  ;  yet  fometimes  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  obferving  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubcsof  the  thermometers,  fometimes  for  want  of 
A  continued  clear  light  of  the  moon,oriii  Ihort  fromfome 
unfavourable  circumflance  or  otlier,  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a  fair  and  decifivc  trial  of  this  experiment. 


Making  trial  of  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  he  found  that  Hc^ 
it  alfo  iiad  a  conliderable  cffetl.  The  ball  of  one  being  ^~~^' 
blackened,  and  both  fct  at  two  Inches  diftancc  from 
the  rtamcof  alainp,  they  both  rofe  from  58  to  6ji 
deg.  and  the  thermometer  whieli  was  blackened  to  67^. 
Another  time  the  uncoloured  thermometer  rofe  to  67J 
and  the  coloured  one  to  68 1.  From  a  number  of 
trials  it  at  lafl  appeared,  that  the  difference  at  this  di- 
llance  from  the  lamp  amounted  generally  to  abaut  a 
degree.  When  the  thermometers  were  removed  far- 
ther than  two  inches  from  the  lamp,  the  difference 
deereafed  ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  14  or  15  inches 
it  vaniihed  entirely. 

On  this  occafion  Mr  Cavallo  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  curious  obfervation  concerning  the  decreafc 
of  heat  at  different  diftances  from  the  centre.  "  It  is 
mathematically  true,  that  emanatiuns  which  proceed 
from  a  centre,  and  expand  in  a  fphere,  mull  become 
more  and  more  rare  in  proportion  to  tlie  fquarcs  of  the 
diffances  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  faid,  tliat  tlie 
iotcnfity  of  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body  at 
the  double,  treble,  quadruple,  &:c.  diftance  from  that 
body,  mull  be  refpedively  four,  nine,  lixteen,  times, 
&:c.  lefs  deiife.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  heat ; 
but  with  rcfped  to  the  latter,  it  appeared,  that  its 
intenilty  did  not  decreafc  exaftly  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  dillances  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
but  fliowed  a  very  odd  irregiilaiity.  It  feemed  to  de- 
creafc faller  than  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  di- 
flances  for  the  fpace  of  two  inches  and  a  lialf  or  three 
inches,  after  which  it  deereafed  much  flower;  but 
whether  this  proceeded  from  fome  different  flate  of 
the  air's  purity  at  different  diflances  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  or  from  the  vapours  coming  from  the  flame, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine." 

Mr  Cavallo  next  made  fome  experiments  upon  ther- 
mometers,  the  balls  of  which  were  painted  of  various 
colours.  His  view  was  to  examine  with  preciiion  the 
degrees  of  heat  imbibed  by  differently  coloured  fub- 
ilances,  in  order  to  determine  whether  ilieykcpt  any 
proportion  to  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  prifmatic 
colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpedlrnm,  or  if  they  followed 
any  other  law.  In  thefe  experiments  he  met  with 
confiderable  difficulties,  chiefly  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  colours  with  which  the  bulbs  were 
painted.  By  reafon  of  tliis  diverllly  the  bulbs  could 
not  be  made  equally  fmootli,  which  occafioncd  a  con- 
fiderable difference  in  the  effect,  as  lie  found  by  paint- 
ing two  bulbs  of  thermometers  with  the  fame  colom", 
only  making  the  one  fmooth  and  the  other  rough. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  attempted  to  make 
thermometers  with  tubes  of  ditfcrrcntly  coloured  glafs; 
but  when  a  hall  was  formed  with  any  of  thefe,  the 
glafs  of  the  ball  was  fo  thin,  that  it  dillercd  very  little 
from  that  which  was  entirely  colourlefs.  He  then  in- 
cluded the  thermometers  in  boxes,  where  the  rays  en- 
tered through  coloured  glalfes ;  but  here  the  rays  were 
not  only  far  from  being  homogeneous,  but  there  was 
fuch  a  difference  in  tlie  tranfpirency  of  fome  of  the 
cobured  glafles,  that  this  method,  proved  alfo  ineffec- 
tual. The  leafl  ambiguous  nuthod  therefore,  was 
that  of  painting  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  with 
water-colours,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  as  equally 
and  fmooth  as  poflible.  In  this  manner  the  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  ufing  fomctimjs  a  dozen  of  ther- 
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H«t.     if.emcitvs  atonce,  whole  balls  were  paintcJ  with  vai  i- 

^ ous  coli^iirs,  aiul  were  cxpofcd  to  the  luii  ;   but  from  a 

vaft  number  ofe^j  crimeiits,  a;iJ  fome  \\ei:ks  obl'crvi- 
tion,  it  coulii  only  be  diduccJ,  that  if  the  colours 
witnwhich  the  b-illsot 'he  thermometers  were  paiutcd 
had  any  coiiliJerjblcrcfcinbl  nee  to  thole  ot'thcprifm, 
ihofc  which  were  ncarciltotlie  violet  ihowcd  a  greater 
degree  oi  heat  than  the  others  j  but  they  were  all, 
even  that  [uintcJ  with  wliite  lead,  in  i'omc  interme- 
diate degree  between  the  blackened  [hcrnionieter  and 
that  which  was  left  quite  clear.  It  the  colours  had 
Jiot  the  proper  dcniity,  the  ctfefts  were  ditierent  : 
thus,  a  ihcrmonutcr  painted  with  a  liglit  blue  Hood 
lower  thdii  another  piiiited  with  good  carmine. 

In  the  cnurfcofhis  thermometrical  experiments, 
JMrCavallolikev\ifcUifcovcrfda  ncWmethod  ofdeter- 
)iiiili:;g  the  exp^nlion  of  mercury  by  weiglit,  which 
feenud  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
exaclucfj  than  any  cihcr  hitherto  propofed.  fijving 
firlt  blown  a  ball  :oa  capillary  tube,  fuch  as  arc  com- 
moaly  ufed  for  therniomctcrs,  he  weighed  it,  and 
found  the  weight  when  empty  to  be  79. 2  J  grains; 
and  he  ubt'ei  ves,  that  in  ibib  cxperimeut  it  is  a  precau- 
tion abfoljtely  neceirary  to  have  the  glafs  as  accurate- 
ly cleaned  as  polfible.  Some  mercury  was  then  intro- 
duced into  the  llem  of  the  thermometer,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  entered  the  ball  j  and  by  adapting  a  fcale 
of  inches  to  the  tube,  obfcrved  that  4.3  inches  of  it 
were  tilled  with  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  was 
row  weighed  again  ;  and  from  tliis  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  being  fubtraAcd,  the  remainder,  viz.  0.34.  gr. 
Ihowed  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  quicklilver 
which  tilled  the  4.^  inches  of  thetube.  Now  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer,  and  alfo  p^rt  ot  tiie  tube,  were 
entirely  tilled  with  quicklilver  ;  and  in  order  to  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it,  the 
thermometer  was  weighed  for  the  laft  tinie  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  glafs  being  fubtradlcd  from  this,  the  re- 
mainder, viz.  320J  grains,  Ihowed  the  weight  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  quickrilver  contained  in  the  ther- 
mometer. 

By  comparing  this  inftrument  with  a  graduated 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  applying  a  fcale 
of  inches,  he  found,  that  20*  on  tlie  new  thermometer 
was  equal  to  1.57  inches.  But  0.24  grains  was  the 
Weight  of  as  much  mercury  as  filled  4.3  inches  of  the 
tube.  Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  weight  of  as  much  quicklilver  as 
lills  1.3;  inches  of  ihe  tubc,r;e.  the  length  of  20°,  is 
equal  to  0.0742  of  a  grain  nearly,  and  that  the  weight 
•f  «smuch  quickfilvcr  as  tills  a  length  of  the  tube 
equivalent  to  one  degree,  is  equal  to  0.00371  grains. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  weight  of  the  w^hole  quanti- 
ty of  quicklilver  containetl  in  the  thermometer  is  to 
the  weight  of  as  much  as  fills  the  length  of  one  degree 
of  the  tr.be,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  quantity  of  q;;ick- 
filver  in  a  given  degree  of  heat  to  the  increafe  of  bulk 
that  the  fame  whole  quantity  of  quicklilver  acquires 
when  heated  but  one  degree  ;  r/:.  32. oj  grains  is  to 
0.00371  grains  ss  i  to  0.00 11 -J-.  By  which  experi- 
^  raentit  appears,  that  one  licgree  of  Fahrenheit's  tlier- 
rnometer  increafes  the  bulk  of  mercury  not  alwve  eleven 
hundredth  thoufindth  parts.  A  fniall  deviation  from 
inaihematiculexai.'hicrs  is  indeed  produced  by  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  between  the  qiMcklilver  of  the  tube 
yoJ..VllI. 


when  tlrll  weighed  and  when  it  is  afterward*  hfated 
to  one  degree  ;  but  by  an  eafy  calculation  i;  will  be 
found,  that  this  ditfercnee  is  to  exceedingly  fmall  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  with  our  nioft  exact  iiiftruiiients 
o(  cither  weight  or  incafure. 

On  repeatii;g  this  experiment  with  other  rbermonir- 
ters,  each  procels  varied  a  little  from  the  other;  whicli 
irregularity,  MrCavallo  thinks,  was  certainly  owing 
to  the  impcrfeaion  of  his  fcilcs:  bat  by  taking  a 
mean  of  rarious  experiments,  it  appears,  that  one  de- 
gree  ot  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  ihcrmomerer, 
increafes  the  bulk  of  a  quantity  0/ quickhlvrrin  the 
temperature  of  jo°  by  about  nine  parts  in  loo.coo  ; 
that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  any  quantity  of  qiickfilver  ia 
the  temperature  of  JO"  be  100,000,  it  will  be  loo.coo 
ia  the  tetnperature  of  51°. 

In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  neccflary 
to  have  t''c  bores  of  the  tu'uis  abfolutely  cylindrical  j 
and  the  fcalcs  llioi.ld  be  fo  exad  as  to  turn  with  the 
hundredth  part  cf  a  graia  when  charged  with  half  a« 
ounce  weight. 

He.AT  of  Burning  Bodies.  See  CoiCBUSTlqs. 
IlEyO-  cf  Chctnicjl  Pilixturn.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
neceflarily  refulting  from  the  change  of  form  produced 
in  the  different  fubftances  which  are  ir.ixed  together; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may  be  ealily  un- 
derlfood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 
If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  are  mixed  together,  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
immediately  takes  place  ;  inlomuch  that  if  the  vclfel 
which  contains  the  mixture  is  made  of  glafs  it  will 
probably  break;  and  after  it  is  cold,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  to  have  Ihrunk  in  its  dimenlions,  or  will  oc- 
cupy lefi  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  aclj 
taken  feparately.  In  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water, 
while  in  its  fluid  ftate,  hath  as  much  latent  heat  as  it 
can  contain;  /.  e.  the  eleint:ntary  tire  within  it  expands 
or  fcparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  as  much  as  is 
conlilfent  with  the  conllitution  of  the  body.  If  any 
more  is  added,  it  cannot  be  abforbcd,  or  diredl  it's 
force  upon  the  particles  of  the  water  without  railinir 
them  in  vapour  :  of  confequenec,  part  of  this  addi- 
tional expanfivc  pover  will  be  employed  in  the  fovnia- 
tion  ot  vapour,  and  the  rell  will  be  di'iharged  upon 
the  neighbouring  bodies,  /.  e.  will  be  coiiveried  into 
fenfible  heat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  esncentrated 
ftate,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
necelfary  to  prefcrve  i:s  fluidity.  But  when  it  is 
mixed  with  tht  fluid  water,  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  lattcris  abundantly  fuliicient  for  both  :  ofcon- 
fcquence,  the  great  txpaniive  power  in  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol itfelf  becomes  nOw  to-ally  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
exerts  its  force  upon  the  iveighbouring  bodies  ;  and 
when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original  temperature 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  Ihows  a  lofs  of  fub- 
rtance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may  fcrve  t« 
explain  all  c.'.fes  in  chemillry  where  heat  or  cold  is  pri»- 
duced  :  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where 
bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat,  they 
flirink  in  their  dimenlions  ;  but  when  thcjr  produce 
cold,  they  arc  enlargej. 

MtthtJs  of  Meefuring  Hf.^r.  See  T H  E  R mom E T E R, 
Exftanfion  cf  Me  tali  hj  Hf.at.    See  P  y  Ro  y  E  t  e  r  . 
DigrCiS  oj  HEAT'J-'hich  anii'iaL'  are c^paHeof  teuring. 
— Tlie  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
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Hilt,     lying  ^'ithiii  the  tropics  were  iiniiihabitaWe  by  rcafou 

— " ol  their  heat :  but  time  has  dilcovcred  their  uiilUke; 

and  it  is  now  found,  that  nu  p-iri  of  the  world  is  lou 
hot  for  maii.'.iiid  to  live  in.  The  karned  proftllbr 
Bjcvha.ive,  in  his  chcniiltry,  relates  certain  experi- 
ment made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  delirc,  ea  this  ihbj eel, 
in  a  fiiTar-baker's-oflice  ;  where  the  heat,  at  tlic  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  iherwiomeier.  A  fparrow,  lubjected  to 
the  air  thus  heated,   died  alter  breathing  very  Libori 


experiments  were  repeated  by  Monf.  Mnrantin,  eom- 
niiilairc  deguere,  at  Rochefoucanlt,  an  inielligcni  aud 
accurate  obl'crver,  on  a  fecond  girl  bdonging  to  the 
oven,  who  remained  in  it,  wiiliont  iimch  inconveni- 
ence, under  the  lame  dcj^rec  of  heat,  as  lung  as  her 
predectllbr  ;  a:id  even  breathed  in  the  air  heated  to 
about  325  degrees  for  the  fpace  of  live  nnniius. 

M.  1  illetciuicavcnired  u>  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  uctwcen  ihcle  exjictinicnts  and  tliofc  made 
under  the  direction  of  Boerhaavc,  by  I'ubjetting  vari- 
ous animals,  under  ditfcrcnt  lirciurill^inces,   to  great 


ouily,  in  lefs  than  fcven  minutes.     A  cat  relilled  this  degrees  of  htac.     From  his  experinierits,  in  fouie  of 

great  heat  fomcwhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;   and  which   the   animals  were    iwaddled  wiih  cloths,  and 

a  do  >■  about  2S  minutes,  dil'cliarging  before  his  death  were  thereby  enabled  10  rclill  for  a  nuieh  longer  time 

a  conllderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy  coloured  foam,  and  the  cltccts  of  the  extraordinary  heat,   he  infers,  that 

exh.ikd  a  llench  lb  peculiarly  otfcnlive,  as   to  throw  the  heat  of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as 

one  of  the  alfiilanis  into  a  fainting  iit.     This  dillolu-  was  fuppofcd  by  Boerhaave,     the   oiily    or  principal 

rion  of  the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural  caule  ol  the  anxiety,  laborious  brealhi.  g,  and  death, 

ftate,  the  piofelfor  attributes  not  to   the  heat  of  the  of  the  animals  on  w  horn  his  experiments  were  made  ; 

Jlove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced  any  fuch  but  that    tiie  hot   air,  which  had  free  and  immediate 

cffed  on  the   Hclh  of  a  dead  animal ;   but  likewifc  to  accefs  to  every  part  of  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  pe- 

tiie  vital  motion,   by  which  a  fiill   greater  degree  of  netrated  the  iuUllance  on  all  lidcs,  and  brought  on  a 

heat,  he  lup)iofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circiila-  fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fymptonis  :   oa 


ling  through  the  lungs,  in  confequcnce  of  which  the 
oils,  falts,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly 
exalted. 

Melleurs  DuHumcl  andTillet  having  been  feni  in 


the  contrary,  the  girls  at  Kocheioucauk,  having  tiieir 
bodies  in  great  mcafurc  protected  from  this  action  by 
their  cloihev,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus 
violently  hcaied,  for  a  long  time  without  great  incon- 


to  the  province  of  Angoumois,  in  the  years  1  760  and     venience.  In  fact,  we  Ihould  think  too,   that  the  bulk 

1761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  de (troy  an  in-        '     '         '     ' 

fed  which  confumed    the   grain  of  that  province,  ef- 

feiited  the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Menioirs 

for  I  761,  by  expoling  the  atfcftcd  corn,  with  the  in- 

fedls  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  was 

fufhcicnt  to    kill  them  withiut  injuiing    the  grain. 

This  operation  was  performed  ai  Kojh'.loucault,  in  a 

large  public  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their 


of  their  bodies,  though  not  thought  of  much  confe- 
qucnce by  iM.Tillet,  appears  to  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  fecurity.  In  con]mon  refpiraliun,  the 
bl'iod,  in  its  pad.ige  through  tiie  lungs,  is  cooled  by 
bcitig  brought  into  contact  v  iih  the  external  infpired 
air:  In  the  prcfiut  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vellclcs  and  vcll'els  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in- 
fpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  mull  have  been 


firllrtep  wastoalTurethenifclvcsof  the  heat  remainiiig  continually  cooled  and  relVenicd,  as  well  as  the  fubcu- 

in   it  ou  the  day  after  bread   had  been  baked   in  it.  taneous  velFels,  by  the  fucccflivc  arrival  of  the  v.hole 

This  they  did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer  on  the  mafs  of  bloid  contained  in  the   interior  parts  of  the 

end  of  a  Ihovtl,  which,  on  itsbeing  withdrawn,  i;:di-  body,  whoft  hcit  mi^'ht  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 

cated  a  degree  of  heat  coniiderably  above  that  of  boil-  of  the   experiment  not  to  exceed  100  degrees.     Not 

ing  water  :  but  Mr  Tillet,  convinced  that  tlu  thermo-  to  mention,  that  M.  Tillti's  t' o  girls  may  not  pollibly 

meter  had  fallen   feveral  degrees  in  drawi.ig  10  the  have  beeti  fubjected  to  fo  great  a  degree   of  heat  as 

mouth  of  the.  oven,  and  appearing  tnider  fomc  enibar-  that  indicated  by  the  thermomeier  ;   which  appears  to 

raflinent  on  thst  head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants  us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  fhovel,  in  contaii 

on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  with  the  carih. 

the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  Hood  within  the         Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofophers 

oven.     The  girl  fniiled  on   M.  TiUet's  appearing  to  to  make  limilar  ones,  of  which  fonie  very  remarkable 

liefitate  at  this  flrange  propofition  ;   and  entering  the  ones  are  thofeof  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverj)ool,  who  gives 

oven,  with  a  pencil  given  her  for  that  purpofe,  mark-  the  following  account   of   them  in   the   Philofophical 

ed  the  thermometer,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes,  Tranfai^lions,  vol.  Ixv. 

{landing  at   100  degrees  of  Reaumur's  fcale,  or,  to         "  I.  The   fweating-room  of  our  public  hofpital  at 

make  ufe  of  a  fcale  better  known  in  this  country,  at  Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  a  cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 

near  268  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's.     M.  Tillet  began  from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickiilver  Hood  at 

10  cxprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  female  224°  on  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  nor  would  the  tubi  of  the 

alTiflant,  and  to  prefs  her  return.     This  female  fala-  thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  lobe  raifed  higher, 

mander,  however,  alluring  him  that  flie  felt  no  incon-  The  thermometer  was  fufpciided  by  a  firing  fixed  to 

venience  from  herfituation, remained  there  lominutes  the  wooden  frame  of  the  iky-light,  and  hung  down 

longer:   that  is,  near  the  time  when  Boerhaavc's  cat  about  the  centre  of  the  room.     Myfelf  and   feveral 

parted  with  her  nine  lives  under  a  much  lefs  degree  of  others  were  at  this  time  inclofedin  the  fiove,  without 

heat,  when  the  thermometer  Handing  at  2S8  degrees,  experiencing  any  oppreffive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat, 

or  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water,  fhe  came  proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  ihermo- 

out  of  the  oven,  her  complexion  indeed  coniiderably  ftieier.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot. 
heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or         "  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon 

laborious.    Alter  M.  Tilkt's  return  to  Paris,  thefe  of  this  place,  went  into  the  ftove  heated  to  202°.  Afr 
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HfM.  ^"  *<!"  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  no. 
>r— ^  And  to  deicnniiie  the  iiicrcafe  of  tlie  aiiimal-hcat,  an- 
other thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  whicli  the 
quicklilvcr  already  flood  to  98"  ;  but  it  rofc  only  to 
99;,  wliciher  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in- 
clofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
mouth  (a).  The  natural  Hate  of  this  gentleman's 
pulfe  is  about  6j. 

"  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circumllauces,  and  with  the 
fame  effcds. 

"  IV.  Oiieof  the  porters  to  the  hofpital,  a  healthy 
young  man,  and  (he  pulfc  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
itovc  when  ihe  quicklilvcr  llooJ  at  210"  ;  and  he  re- 
mained there  with  little  inconvenience  for  zorainutes. 
The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  aninul-heat,  determin- 
ed by  another  thernionicter  as  in  the  former  experi- 
inenis,  was  lof,. 

"  V.  A  young  jrentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  wliofe  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  in 
the  ftove  ten  miuutts  when  heated  to  224°.  The 
j>iilfc  rofe  to  14J,  and  the  animal-heat  to  io2d.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  bccnfrcqucnily  in  the  Hove  during 
the  courfc  of  the  day,  fon. id  hinifelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofcd  to  bre>k  out  into  fwcats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

"  VI.  Two  fmall  tin  veffels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  rtove  heated  to 
224".  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
near  the  wall,  and  the  other  fufpcndcd  by  a  firing 
about  the  middle  of  the  llovc.  Afte-r  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coaguliic  ;  but  the  coagulation  was 
fenfibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend- 
cd,  than  in  that  wrich  was  placeuon  the  wooden  feat. 
Tile  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  ;  it 
vns  firil  formed  on  the  fides,  and  gradually  extended 
itfclf ;  the  whole  of  t'ne  bottom  was  next  coagulated  ; 
and  lall  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

"  VII.  Part  of  I  lie  IhcU  of  an  egg  was  peelrd  a- 
vvay,  leaving  only  the  film  which  f.irrounds  the  white  ; 
and  part  of  the  wiiite  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk 
fo  as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fomc  of  the  albuman  o:'i,  which  WiS  frequently  de- 
tached as  much  as  pollible  from  every  thing  but  the 
conta<5l  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  Hood  upon  fome 
lij;ht  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
the  wooden  feat  in  the  llovc.  The  quicklilvcr  in  the 
thermometer  ftill  continued  at  224°.  After  remain- 
ing in  rhe  llove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  wiih  the  Ihtll  was  firmly  coagula- 
ted, but  that  vrliich  was  in  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfparent  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  ftill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  thinnert  ;  and 
here  it  was  flill  tranfparent ;  a  fulHcicnt  proof  that  it 
was  dried  not  coagulated. 

"  VIH.  A  piece  of  bees-wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  the  atbiinun  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in 


the  flovc,  began  to  melt  ia  five  minutes  t  another 
piece  fufpended  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  into 
the  tin  veifel  and  fufpended,  beg.m  likcwifc  to  lh|uc- 
fy  in  five  minutes." 

Kvcn  thcfe  experiments,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fliow  the  uimoft  dej;ree« 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  etidur- 
ing.  Some  others,  flill  more  remarkable  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clotlies), 
by  Drs  Kordyce  and  Blagdcn,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
PhilofopbicalTranfaitions.  They  were  made  in  roomii 
heated  by  Hues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There  was  no  chimney  in  them,  nor 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firil  room  were  placed  three  thermome- 
ters, one  in  the  hottett  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a  third  ou  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occaflon- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thcfe  ex- 
periments, the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpc- 
cimen. 

"  About  three  hours  after  breakfaft,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  lliirt,  and 
being  furiiifhed  with  \\ooden  (hoes  tied  ou  with  lift, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  ftayed  five  mi- 
nutes in  a  heat  of  90",  and  begun  to  fwcat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  flood  in  a  part  of 
it  heated  to  iio">.  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fliirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  was  obliged  to  thiow  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  flreams  over  liis 
whole  body.  Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  tea 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  ro  •m  heated  to 
120O  ;  and  after  flaying  there  20  minutes,  found  th.ic 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  ia 
his  hand,  flood  jull  at  ioc°,  and  that  hi^  urine  was  of 
the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfatious  in  a  minute.  The  external  cir- 
culation was  greatly  increal'cd,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univcrfal  rednefshad  dirfufed  iifelf 
all  over  the  body,  aitejidcd  with  a  flrong  feeling  of 
heat  ;  hisrefpiraiion,  however,  was  little  atTcctcd.  He 
concluded  thi:>  experiment  by  plungingin  water  heated 
to  100";  awd  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a  chair  ;  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfidc  for  two 
hours. 

"  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
fliirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  fiiA  iiiiprefTion  of  this  hot 
air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  difagreeable,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  all  hisuneafincfs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fati{;iied,  but  no  otherwifc 
difordcred.  His  pulfe  beat  i  56  in  a  minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  22odegrces. 

In  others  of  thcfe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  260''  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  coulj 
be  fubniitted  to  with  tolerable  eafc.  But  it  mull  be 
obfcrvcd,  that  in  thcfe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me- 
tal they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 
X  X  2  hot. 


Heit. 


(a)  Thefcale  of  the  thcrinomettr,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  firing  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of 
metal  ;  this  was  the  only  one  1  could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  hijh  ^s  to  give  any  fcojit  to 
the  experiment.  Tiie  fcale  of  the  other  thermometer,  whicli  was  employed  for  afccriiiiiiiiig  the  variations 
in  the  animal-beat,  was  ef  ivory. 
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Heat.  liot.  Small  qiiamiiies  of  water  placeJ  i.T  mcuUinc 
>■  V  ■■■  vtllcls  i^uitkly  boiled  ;  but  in  a  common  earihcii  vcf- 
fcl  it  1  cquircJ  an  hour  aiul  an  hall  to  arrive  at  a  tem- 
perature ot  140°,  nor  (oulil  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  djrlHhc  people,  who  with 
iuipuiiity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hoi  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  tlitir  lingers  iiito  the  Loihng 
water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  212''.  So  far 
from  thii  they  coiiltl  not  hear  tiic  touch  of  qiiick- 
Ijlvcr  heated  only  to  lao",  and  coulJ  not  but  juit  bear 
fpirit  of  wine  ai  i  30". 

Anivul-Hi-.Ar.  Of  this  there  are  varioiis  degrees  ; 
forie  animals  preferving  1  heat  of  too"  or  moie  i.i  all 
tJic  dirt'erent  temperatures  of  ihe  atmofphcrc  ;  others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  thcuicilium 
which  furrounds  iliem  ;  and  in  fomc  of  the  more  im- 
pcrfcft  animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  wiiich  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal-heat  hath,  from  tlijp 
carlielt  ages,  been  tlic  fiiljeCl  of  piiilofopbical  difcuf- 
lion  ;  and,  like  mofl  other  fubjcCts  of  this  nature,  its 
caufc  is  not  yet  afcertained.  I'he  bell  treasil'cs  tliat 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjeft  are  thofe  of  DrDu- 
gud  Leilie,  publilhed  in  1778  ;  and  Mr  Adair  Craw- 
iord,  in  I  779.  From  tlie  firlf  of  iliefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  dilicrent  opiniotwon  this 
fulje(^t  is  extracted. 
_  .  *  .  '<  The  ancients  poflefTed  not  the  requifitcs  for  mi- 
iiftheanci-nutcly  invclbgating  the  ftience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone 
ents  con-  to  fuperflition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which 
eluded  their  invefligation,  to  the  influence  of  a  fujier. 
natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heat  a  mylUry,and  bc- 
flo.ved  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat- 
ing of  tliat  fubjefl,  he  f.iys  in  exprcfs  terms,  "  what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fonuthiiig  immortal, 
which  underftands,  fees,  hears,  nnd  knows  every 
thing  prelent  and  to  come." — Ariilotle  feemstohavc 
conlidered  the  fnbjeft  particuljlly,  but  notiiingisto 
be  met  with  in  l.is  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw 

light  upon  it Galen  tells  us  that  the  difputc  between 

the  philofophcrs  and  phyficiaiis  of  his  time  was, 
" '.vhet'ieranimal-h-eat  dcpendedon  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  artei  ies  ;  or  wiicther,  as  the  motion  of  the 
lieart  and  arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  aUb 
innate."  Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  herejeiJls; 
and  attempts  a  foluiionof  the  qucftionon  his  favourite 
fyftem,  namely,  the  peripatetic  philofophy  :  but  his 
leading  princij'les  being  erroneous,  his  dedui'tions  are 
»  of  courfe  inadmiilible. 
Of  the  mo-  <■'  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
dcrns.  offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caul'e  of  animal-heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moll  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge- 
neral cauCes  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  wc  fiiall  particu- 
larly conliJer. 

"  I.  Chemical  mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
firfl  caineinto  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
Well  aspraclice  of  medicine,  almofl  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  faid  to  be  the  effeft  of  fer- 
ment or  mixture.  From  obfcrving,  thai  on  themix- 
intr  of  certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a  degree  of  hcst  fointtimcs  riling  to 
a(5lual  inflammation  was  produced  ;  they,  without  fnr- 
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iherinveftigation,pronounctd  mixture  the  folc  caufc  of 
animal  ht.'-t.  Various,  however,  were  the  opinions,  ' 
not  only  rcfpetling  tlic  place  where  the  mixture  hap- 
pened, but  alio  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tiuids  of 
which  it  confilted.  Van  llelmont,  Sylvius,  and  fcve- 
ral  others,  fuppofed  th  it  tlie  r.iixtu.c  took  place  in 
the  irtellir.al  tube  ;  aiidafcribcd  it  to  an  cffcrvcf';cncc 
between  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  Others 
difcovered  atiJs  in  one  place,  and  alkalies  in  anoihcr  ; 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was, 
That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  otiitrsof 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  iravc 
rife  to  the  degree  ofhe.it  peculiar  to  animals.  "iJuC 
thofe  who  are  in  the  Icall  acquainted  witli  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thel'e  opi- 
nions arc  mere  coujciilures,  founded  on  fads  gratui- 
toully  allumed.  No  experiments  have  fliown  cither  an 
aecf.cncy  or  alkalefcency  in  the  bile  that  is  falHciciu 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  of  animals.  Kut  though  we  rtiouLI  admit 
the  fuppyfition  in  its  full  extent,  flill  it  would  by  no 
means  be  lufficicnt  to  account  for  the  liability  of  ani- 
mal heat  in  different  climates  and  feafons  ;  its  equa- 
bility all  over  the  body  when  in  health  ;  its  partial  in- 
ereafcin  topical  inHamraations  :  or  hardly  indeed  for 
any  one  phenomenon  attending  its  production. 

"  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  tiuids  fuppofed  to 
be  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every  other  circumliance  relating  to  it,  are  neither 
afcertained  nor  fccoiidcd  by  analogy,  none  will,  we 
prefume,  hclitate  to  reject  every  hypothecs  of  the 
canfe  of  animal  heat  founded  on  the  cfFetti  of  mix- 
ture. 

"  2.  Fcn>u-!itdtio>i.  When  a  mere  accurate  and  ex- 
tenlivc  k^o^  ledge  of  the  various  operations  of  natura 
had  convinced  phyliologills  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex- 
plaining the  vital  funcUous  of  animals,  and  the  fcvcral 
changes  which  takes  [lace  in  the  living  body  by  the 
effcd  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fublti- 
tuied  in  its  flead.  All  had  obfervcd,  that  fermenta- 
tion was  generally  accompanied  by  heat;  and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex- 
tremely fiinilar  to  it,  was  conllantly  going  forward  in 
livi.ig  animals;  and  it  was  not  without  lome  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  phyliologills  attributed  animal 
heat  to  that  caufe. 

"  Formerly  tiiere  were  various  inodificatiuns  of  this 
opinion;  but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
one  fpecies  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrefactive, 
which  indeed  is  more  conleiuaneous  toexpericncc  and 
found  phikifopliy.  For  although  animal  fubllances 
are  either  diredly  or  indircdly  produced  from  vcgc* 
tables,  as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  ul- 
timately refolvedinto  the  fame  principles;  yet  they  arc 
certainly  combined  in  a  different  manner:  for  they  con- 
flitu^e  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  effcntiilly 
different;  and  the  three  flages  of  fermentation,  the 
vioous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  the  lall  is  the  mily  one  10 
which  they  lliowa  tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  as 
it  can  hardly  be  conlidcrcd  as  perfcclly  anim.ilized,  i: 
ought  not  to  be  confidercd  as  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral polition.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that 
animal  matter  is  extreraclyapttoputrefy,and  that  even 
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at.     ill  tlic  living  body  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  proccfs;  hoars;  and,  even  at  the  expiration  of  r;  hours,  had 

'yet  i:  may  be   lho\rn,  ik:u    the  degree  to  which  it  only  fallen  to  Rj",  though  the  furrojiiding  nicJium 

lakes  phicc  can  have  little  or  no  fluic  in  gciicraiiiig  did  not  exceed  60".    The   cxaiiij.lc  alfo  of  thofc  who 

the  heal  of  animals.     In  ihc  fil-ft  place,  ihc  effect  of  aic  futfocatcd  by  fixed  air, entirely  o\enurii  not  only 

any  degree  of  piitrcfactioa   in   producing  heat,  is  to  the  mechanical  fyftem,  but  alniolt  every  other  which 

tiiis  duy  fo  ill  alccriaincd,  thai,  with  many  in).,enioiis  hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubje^.     [ace  the  article 

philofophcrSjit  isaliogclhcrproblcniatical,-.vhcthcror  Bi.oop,  n"  31.] 
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not  animal  fubdanccs,  during  the  patrcfadivc  procefs, 
do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beatinie,  nor  Dr 
Pcarfoii,\vho  made  fcvcral  accurate  experiments  with 
a  view  to  afcerttiii  this  point,  could,  by  the  alliilancs 
of  the  molt  fcnliblc  liiernionicters,  dilcover  the  jcart 
dii'Krencc  between  the  temperance  of  the  putrefying 
mixtures  and  the  furrounding  medium  ;  and  were  the 
putrefaftioM  of  animal  fubflancts  readily  attended  with 


"One  or  other  of  the  abovcmeniioned  liypothefes  Dt '-uH^n'a 
continued  to  be  adopted  by  phytidans,  till  l)r  CulJcn  op'"'<"> 
ait.  mptcd  a  f.lutirn  on  a  new  fct  of  princijlts;   but,  :"''^°^- 
attentive  to  the  difH.:ence  with  which  novel  opinion^      ""*• 
ought  to  be  broached,  he  delivered  his  as  little  more 
tLan  a  mere  conjcdure.     '  Way  it  not  (fays  he)  be  ^"^":  "^ 
fuppoled,  that  there  is  fome  eircirainancc  iu  the  vital      ■''""• 
principle  of  animals,  which  is  ia  common  to  thofc  of 


the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  expedt  to  find  it  the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  economy  ;  and  which  dc. 
greaterinproportiontothcbulkofthepntrcryingmafs.  termincs  the  effeft  of  motion  upon  i!ie  vital  principle. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  ii  has  often  been     to  be  rhs  fame,  thougli  the  motion  adino- upon  it  may 

found,  tliat  thelargeft  malfesof  animal  matter,  fiich  as     be  in  different  circumflanccs  J' The  dodor  was 

the  carcafe  of  a  large  whale,  laid  out  and  cxpofed  to     driven  to  this  fuppoliiion  from  the  difHculty  he  found 
the  air  in  fuch  a  putrid  condition   as  to  affett  all  the     in  exjilairiing  how  fomany  animals  of  a  different  age 
neighbourhood  with  an  intolerable  flench,  did  not  to     fize,  and  temperament,  fliould  pofTcfs  Very  nearly  iht 
thc  perfons  handling  it  feci  fcnfibly  hotter  than  the     fame  degree  of  heat  ;  and  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to - 
circumambient  air.   But  what  at  once  overturns  every     fhow,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood   in  all  its  cirenm. 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  thegcneration     fiances  is  exaftly  the  fame;   or  that  in  the  difitrcr.t 
of  animal  heat  on  the  principles   of  putrefiflion  i :,     animals  ia  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  confidcrably 
that  heat  is  fo  far  more  confidcrable  in  a  living  than  in     different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  is  in  each 
a  dead  body;  and  no  rational  phyliologift  v/ill  deny,     correfpondent  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But 
that  the  putrid  fermentation  is  going  forward  more     granting  that  ihe  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob- 
r.'ipidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  tain  in  .rn  exaft  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

"  3.  Tk';  tuechunki-l giueration  oj heat.  This  opinion     and  that  it  is  an  iniuperablc  objeiflion  to  its  mechaiii- 
firfl  took  its  rife   from  an  obfcrvation,  that  animal     eal  generation  ;  yet  tiiereappear  no  plauliblc  grounds 
heat  generally  keeps  pace  V.  iih  the  ftatc  of  the  circu-     for  fuppofing  that  the  effect  of  motion  may   be  the 
laiion:  while  tiie  adion  ofthe  heart  and  .".rttries  con-     fame,  v/hile  the  motion  acting  upon  it  is  in  diffcrei;t 
liiuies  liiiimp.iired,  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat  is     circumflanccs.     &y  this  Dr  CuUcn  means,  that  the 
produced;   but  when  that  adlion  becomes  more  Ian-     differciii  temperature  of  dilfcre't  animals  is  owing  to  a 
giiid,  the  hen  of  the  animal  is  dirainiihcd  alfo.   This,     difference  of  tlii:  vitalprinciplc,  infomuch  that  the  vc- 
till  very  lately,  was  the  favruritc  opinion  of  phyficians,     locity  of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  in  a  frog  as  in  a 
and  was   ihtroduced  immediately  after  Harvey  had     man;  and  yet,   in  coiilVquence  of  the  different  vital 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  indeed     principle,  the  heat  produced  may  be  different.     The. 
fceins  to  be  fupported  by  many  flriking  fatls.     Phy-     fails  upon  which   he  feems  to  lay  the  greatcfl  ftrcfs 
fiologiRs  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  almcll  capable  of    .ire, That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con-- 
mathematical  demonflration  ;  yet  they  could  not  agree     iiderably  furpall'es  tiie  tem|>crature  of  ihe  living  body, 
whether  the  heat  of  animals  is  occalioned  by  ihefric-     nor  where  it  is  far  below  it,  is  there  any  fenl'iblec))ai>gc 
lion  of  the  blood  againil  the  veflcls  which  contain  it,     in  the  heat  of  animals.  Thtfe,  andfome  limilarfaeis, 
or  by  the  in tcrn.1l  friction  and  agitation  of  the  particles     in  appearance  countenance  his  hypothcfis;  yet  we  have 
among  one  anot'ier.    Various  hypothcfes  accordingly     no  folid  reafon  for  inngining  the  principle  of  life  to 
\vere  framed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brought     be  different  in  dirfcrent  animals.  And  how  are  we  to 
in  fupportof  them  :  but  all  iiippolitionsof  the  mcchani-     conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fiioiil.iin  onc^ 
cal  kind  are  ovcrthrownbyfomc  thcrmometricalobfer-     clafs  of  arimals  always  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
vations  of  Dc  Haen  and  others,  from  whiclt  it  appear-     heat,  and  inanoiher  clafs  as  rcgularlya  dilFerent  one  ? 
cd,  that  theheat  of  ihebody  was  fometimcsgrcatcrthan     A  propofition  of  fuch  a  nature  fliould,   no  doubt,  re- 
is   ufual   with    heallhy  people,  at  tlie  lime  the  perfon     ujuire  the  moft  obvious  fads  and  conclufive  arguments 
wasjufl  expiring.whenthe  afcionofthe  vclfclswasvery     loellabliili  it ;  but,  in  the  prcfent  inilanee,  we  do  not 


weak;  nay,  even  al'tcr  he  was  dead,  when  it  had  en- 
lit-ely  ccafcd.  The  abovenientioned  phyliciin  rclites 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
found  that  the  temperature  of  his  p-.tient,  which  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  liad  never 
exceeded  lojiiegrees,  at  the  time  he  expired,  and  for 
two  minutes  after,  flood  at  106.     From  the  other  it 


perceive  any  probable  reafon,  even  from  analogy. 
Belldes,  10  fay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold,  independent  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
means,  is  contrary  to  experience,  andfecms  in  itfelf 
abfurd. 

"  In  the  66th  velumeof  thePhilofophieal  Tranfac- 
tions,  Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  cxperiinents 


appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a  perfon  who  was  dying  concerning  animal  heat,  afferts.  That  certai.i  a;iimals 
of  a  lingeiing  difttniper,  rofe  in  the  lafl  agony  from  entirtly  dctlitiitc  of  nerves,  are  endowed  with  a  power 
100  to  101,  and  continue.l  there  I^aiiouary^  for  two     of  gmeratipg  their  own  heat ;  and  this  lie  brings  as 
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Hew.      an  argnmtntum  cruets  againftthoff  who  account  ihc 
■  nervous  fylkm  the  kat  of  animal-heat.     If  this  is 

really  a  fact,  it  mull,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
he  alcribcs  to  it  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  Arcfs  can  be 
laid  upon  it,  unlefs  it  was  Inrttcr  afccitained,  which  it 
is  evident  it  can  never  be.  for  though  we  can  poll- 
lively  allert  that  nerves  exift  where  we  fee  them,  yet 
we  cannot  atfirm  with  tijual  certainty  that  they  do  not 
alfo  cxill  where  we  arc  not  able  to  difcovcr  them.  For 
allanatomilh  allow, that  thcreaix  ihoufands  of  nervous 
filamcflts  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  conipofition  of 
the  more  perfedanimals  of  every  fizc,  that  they  elude 
liot  enlv  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  beft 
optical  iullrumtnts  hitherto  iuvenicd.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prcfenceof  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  anim-ils, 
tho'.'gh  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  cffcc'ts  ; 
what  folid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  tiicm  in  another, 
in  which  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  cer- 
tain indications  of  fcnfe  and  motion  ? 

"Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  beft  fupported 
which  hath  yet  appeared  i;pon  thefubjed,  is  that  of  Dr 
,'s  Black.  Tltat  excellent  chcmilt  having  obferved,  that 
ApiDioa.  not  only  brcathinganimalsareof  all  others  the  warm- 
c!l,  but  alfo.that  there  fublills  fuch  a  clul'e  and  llriking 
connection  between  the  llatc  of  refpiration  and  the 
degree  of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  be  in  an 
exaci:  pVoportion  to  one  another,  was  led  to  believe, 
that  animal-heat  depends  on  the  (late  of  refpiration  ; 
that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs  by  die  action  of 
theair  upon  the  principle  of  inriammabiliiy,  in  a  man- 
ner little  dillimllar  to  what  he  fuppofcd  to  occur  in 
acluil  inflamnialion  J  and  that  it  is  thence  difliifed 
by  means  of  the  circulation  o.vcr  the  reft  of  the  vital 
Jyftem. 

"  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu- 
ments.  I.  It  iipretty  generally  known  to  naturalilts, 
that  a  quanii.y  of  mephitic  phlogi  ticated  air  is  con- 
flantly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  of  living  animals. — 
Since,  therefore,  atraofphcrical  air,  by  paffing  through 
the  lungs,  acquires  the  very. fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
fing  through  bmming  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  procefsof  phlogiftication,  it  is  obvious,  that  tiie 
change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  in  both  cafes 
niufl  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its 
combination  with  phlogillon.    2.  It  haslikewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothelis,  that  the  ce- 
lerity with  wliich  th£  princij)le  of  inflammability  is 
feparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  clofcly  connciled  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.     Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  fail  ;  fcr- 
pents,  and  all  the  amphibious  kind,  very  (lowly  ;  and 
the  latter  are  oi"  a  temperature  inferior  to  theformer, 
and  breath  lefs  frequently.     3.   The  mod  cogent  ar- 
guments that  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion  are,  that  no  heat  is  generated  till  the  function 
of, refpiration  is  eftablilhed  ;    and  that  the  fostus  in 
iitero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother." 

Upon  this  theory  our  author  m?kes  tlie  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  which  we  fliall  gire  in  his  own 
words, 
ions  "  Thefe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  concludve  ;  but  a  found 
leafoner,  who  fliall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumAance,  will,  I  am  confident,  allow  that  they 
•sly  afford  a  very  ambiguous  and  imperfcft  evidence  of 
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the  do61rine  they  arc  meant  to  cflablifli ;  and  the  fub- 
fequent  animadvcrfionon  Ur  Black's  theory  at  large,  ■" 
will,  it  is  hoped,  fulfice  to  fliow,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
that  it  is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  vvith  uiifur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

"  I.  Many  and  various  arc  the  proofs  which  evince 
the  improbability  oi  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
boratory  of  animal-heat  :  for,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fnbiiftsa  very  flriking  connection  between 
the  flate  of  refpiration  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani- 
mals, and  that  they  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano- 
ther; yet  it  by  no  means  enfues,  that  ihe  former  is 
politivcly  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  tne  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  tliofe  animals  whick 
are  dcflitute  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  gene- 
rate no  heat.  That,  however,  is  net  true  infadl  :  Ter 
thofe  filhes  which  arc  even  delHtute  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  ; 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  funflion  of  refpiration 
is  not  abfolutcly  neceli^ry  to  the  produdion  of  heat  in 
animals. 

"  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
folcly  in  the  lungs,  two  things  necelttrily  follow  ;  the 
firft.  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  th  rough  the  channel  of  the  arterial 
fyltem  ;  the  fccond,That  the  heatniufl  decreafe  as  it 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a  clear  and  fa- 
tisfaftory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed   rcquiiite  to  render  Dr  Black's  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.    So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  pofitivc    and  convincing  proofs 
w  hich  we  had  reafon  to  expert,  that  we  arc  not  pre- 
fented  with  a  fingle  plaulible  argument  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  points.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con- 
formable lofadts,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warm- 
er, at  leaft  as  warm  as  the  arterial.  Dr  Stevenlon,  an 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyfiologifl,  with  a  view  t» 
afceriain  this  matter,   laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a  calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  eft 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a  given  time,  into  velfclsofan  equal  capacity,  in 
cacli  of  which  he  had  placed  a  well-adjufted  thermo- 
meter ;   the  refult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
thermometer  immcrfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofe  fe  vera! 
degrees  above  that  place  in  the  arteri.il.     But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  as  that 
experiment  fecms  to  m:ike,  yet  feveral  rcafons  incline 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inflcad  of  being 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  in  fact,  fomewhat 
warmer  than  the  arterial ;  and  what  entirely  overturns 
his  opinion  is,  that  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  lias  ever  fliowu  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  whicl;  muS  necclTarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

"  III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  that 
the  generation  of  animal-heat  (houKi  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lungs,  we  Ih.iU  venture  to  flep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  fhow,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  from 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyfteni,  com- 
municates no  inconfiderable  portion  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived in  tiie  courfc  of  the  circulation  to  the  air  al- 
ternately 
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,,(.     ternately  entering  into  that  orjaa  and  iir.iing  from  it. 

^— '  Various  are  tiie  arguintuts  wiuch  ttiid  to  evince  ih'is 
opinion.  Were  the  blooj  biatcii  in  the  lungs,  we 
Ihould  certainly  need  Icfaof  their  function  in  a  warm 
than  in  a  cola  atmofphere  :  but  wc  are  laoght  by  ix- 
pcritncc,  that  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we 
wifli  to  be  cooled,  wc  breathe  full  and  qnick  ;  and 
that  when  it  is  intcnlMy  cold,  our  refpiration  is  How 
and  languid  ;  which,  were  the  blood  heated  in  the 
lungs  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it,  furcly  Ihould 
not  be  the  cafe.  It  is  therefore  more  confonant  with 
rcafonand  experience,  ihai  the  air  which  weinfpirc, 
by  cirrying  ufta  quantity  of  evolved  phlogiilon  Ironi 
the  lun^s  r.ither  contributes  to  diminilh  tliaii  incrcale 
the  he.it  of  breathing  animals,  llcfpiration,  for  this 
reafon,  has  been  very  properly  compared,  by  an  in- 
genious phyfiologift,  Dr  Duncan  of  i-dinburgii,  lo 
the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a  hot  body.  In  both  cafes 
a  coiilidcrablc  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
air  :  but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  fjid  to  generate 
any  heat;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  ar.imals 
fliould  increal'e  in  pri^portion  to  the  quantity  ol  air  in- 
haled, and  a  piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  Ihonld  become  hotter  by  ventiUtion. 

"  IV.  The  fcetus  hi  ulero,  according  to  Dr  Black's 
hypothefis,  generates  no  heat.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  fupports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  Ibevcr 
they  may  be,  feeni  not  fufficicntiy  cogent  to  produce 
conviction  ;  and  as  the  qucllion  hom  its  nature  iiardly 
admits  of  any  dircdt  experiment,  our  reafoniug  upon 
it  muft  necellarily  be  analogical,  iience  arifes  our 
embarra/Tmcnt  ;  for,  as  the  difcovernig  of  analogies 
depends  on  the  quicknefs  and  fertility  of  fiucy,  and 
the  truth  oi  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acuic- 
nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  t^vo  powers  of  the  foul 
fcldom  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  wccauimt  wonder 
that  arguments  of  this  kind,  v\  hich  to  one  man  fecm 
unanfwerable,  fliould  to  another  appear  fi'.iilc. 

"  The  only  plaufiblc  objcdtion  lo  the  generation  of 
heat  in  the  foetus,  is,  the  fuppofiiion  that  it  would  in 
a  fhort  timeaccumul:ite  rn  fuch  amanneras  to  become 
incompatible  with  life. 

"  This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecious  than 
folid ;  for,  granting  that  the  circulation  which  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  foetus  and  the  mother,  tranfraits 
very  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  blood,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  heat  be- 
ing generated  in  it.  Various  rcafons  lead  to  this  opi- 
nion.— It  is  an  axiom,  that  he.'it  dccreafcs  as  it  recedes 
from  the  fourcc  from  which  it  fprang.  Now,  if  we 
admit  for  a  raoincni  Dr  Black's  opinion,  and  believe 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs, 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
pafics  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that 
•rgan  is  connefted  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through 
the  umbilical  vcflcls,  and  pervades  the  extreaie  parts 
of  the  foetus,  it  muft  be  too  much  diminiflicd  to  fup- 
port  that  equilibrium  which  obtains  in  very  part  of 
die  livinj;  fy  ftem.  Befides,  as  the  foetus  ;/;  uttro  may 
properly  enough  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  mother. 
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the  fame  objedions  that  are  brought  agiind  the  ge- 
neraiion  of  heat  ia  it  would  hold  equally  guod  againll 
the  production  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 
body,  except  the  lungs.  Bat  fuch  a  multiiude  of 
accurate  tuermoracirical  obfervations  have  evinced  the 
partial  iiicreafe  of  heat  in  local  ia.iamniatiuns,  that 
no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  par: 
of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ;  and  if  the  ftetu* 
be,  from  any  caufc  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflam- 
mation, a  thing  which  no  phyliologiil  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  deny,  what  Gia  low  of  reafon  is  there  for 
doubting  thai  fu^h  aticdiuns  are  accompanied  wi;h 
the  fame  effects  betorc  as  after  birth,  andconfcqjcutly 
with  a  partial  increafc  of  heat  I" 

Oar  author  having  now,  as  he  Hippofes,  refuted 
the  opinionsof  others,  after  Qiowing  that  heat,  though 
giHiiatcl,  cannot  accumulate  in  the  foetus,  proceeds  to 
lay  down  his  own  theory,  which  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles. 

1.  I'iiat  the  blood  does  contain  phlogifton. 

2.  That  this  phlogiilon  is  evolved,  extricated,  or 
brought  into  a  Ikate  of  adivity  and  motion  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blood-vellcls  to  which  it  is  fubjedcd  ia 
the  courle  of  drculation. 

3.  Th  ,t  the  evolution  of  phlogifton  is  a  canfc  whiclt 
throughout  nature  produces  heat,  whether  that  heat 
be  appar(  ntly  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per- 
cuUion,  Iriaion,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  fimi- 
lar  cauCe. 

4.  That  this  heat,  which  mnfl  be  proiliiced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogiilon  from  the 
blood  of  Jitfc'.cnt  animals,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  higiiell  degree  of  heat  w-hich  thefc  animals  in  any 
cafe  polfcfs  [e). 

The  firll  and  fecond  of  thefe  propolitions  will  rea- 
dily be  granted  :  but  the  third  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
objcdion,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bcdies,  phlo. 
giiton  is  evolved  in  quantity  fufficicnt  to  reduce  to  their 
metallic  form  the  calces  of  fome  metals  expofed  to  the 
vapour,  as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged  ;  yet  he  him- 
felf  arfirnis,  that  no  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  putre- 
fying animal  fubflances.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogifton  is  extricated  more  flowly  from  mixtures 
undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,  than  from  fuch  ag 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones  j  and  that 
the  volatile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubltanccs 
likewife  hinders  the  adlion  of  the  phlogiilon.  But 
the  Hrft  part  of  this  anfwcr  is  not  proved,  and  is  what 
he  h\miM  QaWs  on\y  i  probable  ccnjc^ure.  Neither 
doth  the  fecond  appcarto  be  well  founded  :  for  putrefy- 
ing  fubflances,  urine  excepted,  afford  but  little  volatile 
alkali  ;  and  even  putrid  urine  itfclf,  which  affords  fuch 
a  large  portion,  is  not  colder  than  other  putrid  matters. 

It  is  however  needlcfs  to  infill  farther  on  this  the- 
ory, fmce  his  fundamental  principle,  namely.  That 
the  venous  blood  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  hath 
been  fliown  to  be  falfe  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of 
whofe  hypothclis  we  muft  now  give  an  account. 

This  gen  tleinan,who,in  his  general  dodrine  of  heat, 
feems  to  agree  with  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  with 
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(B)Thcfc  theories,  infcrted  in  the  lafteditionof  this  work,  wc  thought  it  proper  to  retain,  as  there  feems  ftill 
X  fiofii/lilj' o(  the  phlogiftic  dodrineregaining  itsground,  though  now  threatened  with  being  expelled  fromthc 
fjllcm  of  nature.     A  particular  account  of  the  difpate  couccrning  Phlogiston  is  given  uHdcr  that  article. 
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W'«.     an  cxphnailoii  o(  his  terras.     The  words  faaf  and 

^~^' '  //>?,  he  tells  us,  arc  ambiguous.     Hi^rl  in  coiiimoii 

'laiigiiaj;,';  lus  a  iloulilc  lignitication.  It  is  ufcd  iudil- 
cri;m:!atcly  to  cxPreHa  Iciifalion  of  the  mind,  and  an 
imlii'.o.vli  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a  juii/itji  or  a 
pd-Jlanci,  \\  hich  isthc  cxciiingcaul'cof  that  fcnlalion. 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irviii,  calls  alj/olrd:  hcut  -, 
^hefjrmcr, /v.'//i?/c-/n'.«.*.  The  following  ate  the  ge- 
neral f.ic'tsupon  which  his  experiments  are  ftJiindcd. 

1.  licit  is  coiuuintd  in  great  quantities  in  all  bodies 
■vvhcnat  the  common  temperatuieof  the;,tniofphcrc. 

2.  Heat  has  a  conllant  tendency  to  did'ufe  itftlf 
over  all'bodies,  till  they  arc  brou^^ht  to  the  lame  de- 
gree of  fenfiblc  heal. 

3.  If  the  parts  of  the  f.inie  homo^encaiis  body  have 
the  fame  degree  of  Itnliblc  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab- 
folutehent  will  be  proporrionablc  to  the  bulk  or  quan- 
tity of  mr.iter.  Thua  the  quantity  of  3bfi>hitc  he.it 
contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  mull  be  conceived 
to  be  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  ons  pound, 
•when  at  the  fame  temperature. 

/].  The  mercurii!  therniomtter  is  an  accurate  mea- 
fare  of  the  comparaiivc  quantities  of  abfolnte  heat 
wliich  are  conimunicsted  to  the  f^me  homogeneous  bo- 
dies or  fcparatcd  from  thcni,  as  long  as  fuch  bodies 
continue  in  the  fame  form.  If  therefore  tljc  fcnliblc 
heat  of  a  body,  asmcafured  by  the  nicrr.  rialthermo- 
meter,  were  to  be  diminilhed  the  one  half,  or  the  one 
third,  or  in  any  given  proponion,  the  abfolute  heat 
would  be  diminilhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

f.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  arc  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepa- 
tcd  from  them,canuoi  be  determined  in  a  direcl:  man- 
ner by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  tcmpcraiure  of 
a  pound  of  mercury  be  raifeo  one  degree,  and  that 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  i!egrce,  as  indicated  by  ;hc 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
equal  quantities  of  abfolnte  heat  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Heat  and 
Thermometer.] — If  a  pint  of  mercury  at  100°  be 
nixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  50°,  the  change 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  to  that 
produced  in  the  water  as  three  to  two:  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a  pint  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  two 
to  three  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  comparative 
quantities  of  their  abfolute  beats  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portionable to  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their 
fcniibleiieats,  when  they  arc  mixed  together  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  ihofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenfiblc  heat  or 
cold  by  chemical  adlion. 

From  the  above  pofition,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol- 
lows, that  equal  weight  of  heterogeneous  fubllanccs, 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  fame  temperature,  may 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat.  There 
mud,  therefore,  be  certain  clfential  difi'erences  in  the 
nature  of  bodies,  in  conftqucnce  of  which  fome  have 
the:  power  of  eollei.1ing  and  retaining  the  element  of 
-fire in  greater  quantities  than  others,  and  thcfe  diffe- 
rences he  calls  throughout  his  treaiifc  the  capacities  of 
bodies  for  containing  heat. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  fafls,  our  antlior 
gives  an  account  of  a  Humber  of  experiments  made. 
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in  order  to  afccrtaih  the  quantity  of  abfolnte  heat 
c>>ntained  in  different  bodies.  Thcfe  experiments "■ 
were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  cxamiied  with 
water,  heated  to  dilferent  degrees  ;  ai.d  by  tlic  teili- 
peraturc  of  tlic  mixture,  he  Ibund  the  proporiior.  of 
the  cap;u  i  y  of  the  bodies  for  cuntainii)g  heat,  to  wa- 
ter, and,  ot  confcquence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to  be 
to  that  of  water  as  i  to  2.9  ;  and,  of  conlequcncc, 
the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubllances  to  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 
of  water  he  found  as  l  to  2^  ;  of  barley,  as  i  to  2.4  ; 
of  beans,  as  t  to  1.6  ;  of  ficfli,  as  i  to  1.3;  of  milk, 
as  I  (o  l.l  ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  from  a  flieep,  as  25  4  1024.4.  15y  other  experi- 
ments he  dctcrmiiicd,  that  the  ablolure  heat  of  venous 
blood  wiS  to  tli.'.t  of  water  only  as  100  to  112, 
whereas  the  abfolute  heat  of  arterial  blood  was  to  that 
of  water  as  1001097.08. 

By  experiments  made  with  air  of  difTerent  kinds 
contained  in  bladders, and  iran-.crfed  in  water,he  found 
that  the  ablolulc  heatof  atinofphcricalair  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  being  to  that  of  water  asi8.6to  i  ;  that 
of  dcphlogilUcatcd  air  was  If  ill  greater,  being  to  tlic 
heat  of  common  atmofphcrical  air  as  4.6  to  i.  The 
heat  of  phloginicated  and  fxed  air  was  much  iefsjthat 
of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  atmo- 
fplicrical  air  only  as  I  1067. 

Krujn  other  experiments  made  on  metal.s,  Mr  Craw- 
ford concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
metallic  ftate,  is  to  that  of  water  as  I  to  14.7;  but  the 
hen  of  calcined  tin  is  tothatof  wateras  I  to  10.4.  In 
like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water-on- 
ly as  I  to  8  ;  but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  was  to  the 
heat  of  wateras  i  to  j.r,  &c.  And  from  thcfe  expc. 
riments  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  phlogiflon  that 
is  added  to  any  body,  the  Icfs  is  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining heat. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  deduces  thcfoU 

lowing  theory  of  animal  heat '<  It  has  been  proved, 

that  the  air,  which  is  cxfpircd  from  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, contains  lefs  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  lliown,  particu- 
larly, that  in  the  procefs  of  rcfpiration,  aimofpherical 
air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ;  and  that  the  abfolute 
heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  67  to  i. 

"Since  therefore  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
cxfpiration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  iixty-fc- 
vcnth  part  of  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the 
atmofphcrical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows, 
that  the  Utter  raull  necelfarily  depolit  a  very  great 
proportion  of  its  abfolute  heat  in  the  lungs.  It  has 
moreover  been  lliown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
?rterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  asi  14  to  10.  And 
hence,  as  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  to  the  heart,  has  the  quantity  of  its  abfo- 
lute heat  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  it  nnifl  have  ac- 
q'lired  this  heat  in  its  paflagc  through  the  lungs.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  proctfs  of  refpi- 
ralion,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  fcparatcd  from 
the  air  and  abforbcd  by  the  blood. 

"  That  heat  is  fcparatedfrom  the  air  in  rcfpiration, 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiment  with  phlogilli- 
cateJ  air;  from  which,  compared  with  Hr  Prictf ley's 
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Hett.      difcovcrits,  it  is  manifcit,  that  tliepowerof  any   fpe- 
■■  -v        cicsofair  in  fupporting  animal  life,  is  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  tiie  quamity  of  abfoliitc  licat  which  it  con- 
tains, and  is  confeqiicntly  proportionable  to  the  quan- 
tity whicli  it  is  capable  of  depolitiiig  in  the  liinjjs. 

"  The  truth  of  this  concUilion  will  pcrliaps  appear 
in  a  clearer  light  from  the  following  calculaiio.i,  by 
which  we  may  form  fonic  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
yielded  by  aimofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into 
fixed  air,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  abforbcd  oiiring 
the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

"  We  have  fccn  that  the  fame  heat  which  raifcs 
atmofpherical  air  one  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air  nearly 
67  degrees,  and  confcqueutly  that  the  fame  Iieat 
which  raifes  atmofpherical  air  any  given  number  of  de 
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difengagcd,  thcyrcabforban  equal  portion  of  heat  from 
the  furrounding  bodies. 

"  Now  it  has  been  demonftratcd  by  Dr  Prieftley, 
that  in  refpiraiion,  phlogifton  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  combined  with  the  air.  During  this  pro- 
cefs,  therefore,  a  qoaniity  of  abfolutc  heat  niudnecef- 
Ciriiy  be  difcnga^^ed  from  the  air  by  the  aftion  of  the 
phlogiiton  ;  the  blood,  at  the  fame  moment,  being  left 
at  liberty  to  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  the 
air  had  depofited. 

"  And  hence  animal  heat  fcems  to  depend  upon  a 
procefs  fimilsr  to  a  chemical  eledive  atiraclion.  The 
air  is  received  into  the  Imigs,  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity ot  abfolutc  heat.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
the  extremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton. 


Heat. 


grecs,  will  raift  fixed  air  tlie  lame  number  of  degecs     The  attraction  of  the  air  to   the    phlogiflon  is  great 


niidtiplied  by  67.  in  the  Petcilburgh  experiment  of 
freezing  quickfiiver,  the  heat  was  dimiiiilhcd  200  de- 
grees below  the  common  temperature  of  the  atnio- 
f'ljherc.  We  arc  therefore  certain,  that  atmofpherical 
air,  when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphcre,  contains  at  leallioo  degree?  of  heat.  Hence, 
if  a  certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not  in  con- 
tain with  any  body  that  would  immediately  carry  off 
the  heat,  Ihould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fixed  air, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would  raife 
the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67,  or  13400 
degrees.  And  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  being  1050, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  yielded 
by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  fixed 
air  is  fuch  (if  it  were  not  diilipatedl  as  would  raife 
the  air  fo  changed  to  more  than  12  times  the  heat  of 
red-hot  iron. 

"  If  therefore  the  abfolutc  heat  which  isdifengaged 
from  the  air  in  rcfpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by  the 
blood,  a  very  jjreat  degree  of  fenlible  heat  would  be 
produced  in  the  lungs. 

"Again,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  venous  blood  115  degrees,  wdl  raife  ar- 
terial only  100  degrees;  and  confequently,  that  the 
fame  heat  which  raifes  venous  blood  any  given  num- 
ber of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a  lefs  number  in  the 
proportion  of  ico  to  1 1  J,  or  20  to  23.  But  we  know 
that  venous  blood  contains  at  leaft  230  degrees  of  heat. 
Hence,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  venous  blood,  not  in 
contact  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  fupply 
it  with  heat,  Ihould  fuddenly  be  converted  uito  arterial, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would 
raife  the  latter  only  jt  or  230  degrees,  or  200  de- 
grees ;  and  confequently  the  fenlible  heat  would  lutfir 
a  diminution  equal  to  the  ditfcrence  between  230  and 
200,  or  3odegi-ces.  But  the  common  temperature  of 
blood  is  96  :  when  therefore,  ventius  blood  is  co»- 
vertcd  into  arterial  in  the  lungs,  if  it  were  not  fupplied 
by  the  air  with  a  quantity  of  heat  proponionable  to 
the  change  which  it  undergoes,  its  fciUiblc  heat  would 
be  diminilhed  50  degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  96 
to  (-6. 

"  That  a  quantity  of  heat  is  detached  from  the  air, 
and  communicated  to  the  blood,  in  rcfpiration,  is  more- 
over fupported  by  the  experiments  with  metals  and 
their  calces  ;  from  which  it  .-ippcars,  that  when  bodies 
are  joined  to  phlogiflon,  they  lofc  a  portion  of  their 
abfoluie  heat  ;  and  that,  when  the  phlogiilou  is  again 
Vol.    VIII. 


than  that  of  the  blood.  The  priuci,.le  will,  there- 
tore,  leave  the  bl  od  to  combine  with  the  air.  By  the 
addition  of  the  phlogiflon,  the  air  is  obliged  to  dej>o- 
fit  a  part  of  its  abfolutc  heat;  and  as  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  increafed  by  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  phlogiibn,  it  will  inllanily  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

"  Wc  learn  from  DrPriefUcy's  experiments  with  re- 
fped  to  rcfpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  llrong  at- 
tradion  to  phlogillon  :  it  will  confequently,  durmg 
the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts 
whichrctains  it  with  leafl  force,  or  from  the  putrefcent 
parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  hence  the  \cnous  blood, 
when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to  be  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminifhed.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  blood,  which  had  been  dc- 
phlogiflicated  by  the  procefs  of  rcfj-iration,  becomes 
again  combined  with  phlogiflon  i;i  the  courfe  of  the 
circulaiion,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  Jieat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufc  it  over  the 
whole  fyflem. 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  rcfpiration,  the  blood 
is  continually  difcharging  phlogifton  and  abforbing 
heat:  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  phlogfton  and  emitting  heat. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
its  impregnation  with  phlogiflon,  has  its  capacity  for 
containing  heat  dimiiiUicd  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  this  prin- 
ciple, will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed, and  will  c()ii;"equeTitly  abforb  heat. 

<'  Now  if  the  changes"^  the  capacities,  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time,  were 
filch  that  the  wjiole  of  the  abfolutc  heat  feparated 
from  the  blood  were  abforbcd,  it  is  inanifcft  that  no 
part  of  the  heat  which  is  received  in  tlie  lungs  would 
become  fenlible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

"  That  this,  Jiowever,  is  not  the  cafe,  will,  I  think, 
be  evident  from  the  following  conliderations  : 

"  We  know  that  fcnfiSlc  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
periment, that  a  quantity  of  abfolutc  heat  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
gagcd from  it  in  its  progiefs  through  the  fyftem.  If, 
therctorc.  the  whole  of  th(i  ablblute  heat,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abforbcd  by  thofe  parts 
y  y  of 
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Htat.     of  the  fyftcm  from  which  it  receives  the  phlogiflon,  it 

*■ ^' ■  would  be  nccclTary   to  have  recoiirfe  to  fome    otlier 

caiifc,  to  accoimt  for  the  fenliblc  heat  wliich  is  pro- 
duced in  the  circulation.  But  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophifing,  we  arc  to  admit  no  more  caufcs  of  njairal 
things  than  fuch  as  arc  both  true  and  fuihcient  to  ex- 
plain the  appearances  ;  for  nature  delights  in  fimplicity, 
and  aficfts  not  the  pomp  of  fupcrliuous  caufcs. 

\Vc  may,  tlierefore,  fafcly  conclude,  that  the  ab- 
folutc  heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  and  abforbcd  by  the  blood,  is  the  true  caufc  of 
animal  heat. 

"  It  mull  ncverthclcfs  be  granted,  that  thefe  parts 
of  the  fyllera  which  communicate  phlogillon  to  the 
Hood,  w  ill  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed  ;  and  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  abiulutc 
heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blooul  will  be  ab- 
forbed. 

"  But  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfibk  in  the  courfc  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifcll 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
veryinconfiderable* 

"  It  appears  tlierefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  fyllcm,  gives  out  the  Ivat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  theluiigs  ;  a  fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im- 
part the  phlogillon  to  the  blood;  the  reft  becomes 
redundant,  or  is  converted  into  moving  and  fenfible 
,  heat." 
ThefiibjeA  Mr  Crawford's  theory,  which  doth  not  eflentially 
fiill  unccr-  iiffer  from  Dr  Black's,  feems  to  be  the  beft  that  hath 
yet  appeared.  There  is  liowever,  one  dithculty  which 
feems  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford's  principles,  feems  not  to  admit  of  folution. 
If  animal  heat  entirely  depends  on  fomething  peculiar 
to  a  living  body,  why  doth  it  fometimes  continue  af- 
ter life  hath  ceafed  .'  If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
ef  phlogifton  by  the  aiftion  of  the  blood-veflcls,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Dugud,  why  fhould  it  remain  when 
thefe  veiTels  ceafe  to  act,  as,  according  to  Dr  Dugud 
himfelf,  it  fometimes  doth  ?  If,  according  to  Mr  Craw- 
ford, it  is  every  moment  aiiraoled  from  the  air,  why  is 
it  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  refpiration  ?  Or,  if 
fixed  air  contains  fucli  a  fraall  proportion  of  abfolute 
heat  as,  by  MrCrawford's  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
■why  doth  it  impart  fuch  a  flrong  and  lading  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  it .'  See 
Bloou,  n"  ;?i. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  by  Mr  Pearfon, 
■which  are  related  in  the  Medical  Journal.  They  are 
founded  on  fome  appearances  found  on  the  dlileclion 
of  morbid  bodies ;  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  even  the  lungs  themlclves,  have 
been  totally  deltroyed  by  difeafe,  and  yet  the  perfon 
has  furvived  for  fome  time.  In  thefe  cafes,  however, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  blood  had  ftill  an  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  vital  principle  from  the  air,  which 
might  make  thofe  produce  heat  alfo  by  fome  mecha- 
nifm  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  Dr  Crawford's 
doctrine  of  latent  heat  has  alfo  been  attacked  in  a 
Treatife  by  Mr  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.  His 
objections  are  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Dr 
Crawford  him fdf;  biu  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
•ur  entering  into  this  difpute. 

Interrial  Huat  of  the  Earih.     That  there  is  a  very 


confiderable  degree  of  heat  always  felt  in  digging  to  Heat, 
great  depths  m  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  natu-  "^ — 
ralifts  :  but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  feldom  been 
meafured  in  any  part ;  much  lefsisii  known,  whether 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depih  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  wells,  &c.  tliey  find  that  at  a  little  depth  below 
tlie  furfacc  it  feels  cold.  A  little  lower  it  is  colder 
Hill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  inriuence  of  the 
fun's  rays  ;  infomuch  that  water  will  fi-ceze  almoft  at 
any  fealonof  the  year  ;  but  when  we  go  to  the  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it  j  and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  ftill  tho 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  lall  refpiration  grows  diffi- 
cult, and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  varioufly  explain, 
cd.  Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immcnfe  body  of 
lire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c,  of  folTil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himfelf,  ("ufpefts  that  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  leafl  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  iuflanccs  a  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  by  the  bare  eftufion  of  common  water  will  grow 

fo  hot  that  it  will  almoft  take  fire Thefe  hypothe- 

fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objcitions.  i.  if  there 
is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  adual  lire  it  feems  dif- 
ficult to  Ihow  why  thab  hre  ihould  not  confume  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  fliell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  dcftroycd,  or  the  fire  extinguflted. 
2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
aftion  of  water  upon  mineral  fubftances,  that  action 
through  time  muft  have  cr.afed,  9nd  the  heat  have  to- 
tally vanilhcd ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lefsjuft  now  than  it 
was  a  thoufanrl  years  ago.  The  phenomenon  is  ealily 
explained  by  the  propohtions  laid  down  under  the  ar- 
ticle Heat.  If  heat  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain 
mode  of  a(5tion  in  the  ethereal  iluid,  or  the  matter  of 
light  by  which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in  all  directions 
as  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
3  circle  ;  it  will  then  follow,  thst  if  an  opaque  body 
abfbrbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light,  it  muft  ne- 
celfarily  grow  hot.  The  realbn  of  this  is  plain.  The 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
ethereal  matter  ;  if  more  is  continually  forcing  itfelf 
in,  that  which  has  already  entered  miift  go  out.  But 
it  cannot  ealily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  tlie  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  eitbrt  therefore  in  all  directions  to  fepirate 
the  particles  from  each  other ;  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcapc  is  felt 
when  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  wiiich  we  then 
fay  is  hot.  Now,  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbing 
the  ethereal  matter,  which  comes  from  the  fun  in  an. 
immcnfe  Itream,  and  which  we  call  his  light,  it  is  plain, 
that  every  pore  of  it  muft  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  islodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
fcparateits  particlesfrom  each  other,  and  confequent- 
ly  muft  make  it  hot.  The  atmofphere,  wliich  is  perpe- 
tually receiving   that  portion  of  tJie  ethereal  matter 

whick 
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which  iJucs  Trom  the  canh,  countcracls  the  force  of 
■  the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  fiirtacc  of  tlie 
earth,  and  for  a  confidcrablc  way  down ;  and  hence  the 
earth  for  30  or  30  feet  down,  fliows  none  of  that  heat 
wlii.h  is  felt  at  greater  depths.     Sec  Heat. 

Heat,  in  medicine.  Great  heats  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufc  of  a  general  fick- 
nefs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  ihe  juices  to 
putrefaciion  ;  clpccially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
cxpofcd  the  whole  day  to  the  I'lm  ;  for  the  gveatefl 
heats  are  fcldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  difeafcs, 
till  the  perfpiration  is  flopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dews,  damps,  &.c.  and  then  fonic  bilious  or  putrid  dif- 
tempcris  tlic  certain  confcqiience,  as  fluxes  and  ardent 
intcrmiiiing  fevers.  Neverthclefs,  itmuft  be  allowed, 
that  licats  have  fomctimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caiife  of  particular  difordcrs  ;  as  when 
centincls  have  been  placed  without  cover  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorching  heats;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
excrcifcd  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  or  when  people  im- 
prudently lie  down  and  llcep  in  the  fun.  All  thefc 
circumflances  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftcmpers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  fummcr,  thefe  errors  produce  inflammatory  fe- 
vers ;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfeiitcry. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effects  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
marches  that  the  men  come  to  the  ground  before  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  to  give  ftriiit  orders  that  none 
of  tlieni  lleep  out  of  their  tents,  which  in  fixed  en- 
campments, may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  Ihade  them 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  th",  foldiers  exercifed  before  the  cool  oftlic 
morning  is  over  ;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laflly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  prapcr  to  Hiorten  the  centinel's 
duty,  when  obliged  to  ftand  in  the  fun. 

Heath,  in  botany.     See  Erica. 

Berry-bearhig  Heath.     See  Empetrum. 

HEATH  (James),  an  Englifh  hiflorian,  was  born 
1629  at  London;  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king's 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Wcflminfterfchool, 
and  became  a  Itudent  of  Chrifl-church,  Oxford,  in 
1646.  In  1648,  he  was  ejefted  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  vilitors  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
caufc;  lived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almoft 
fpent ;  and  then  marrying  was  obliged  to  %\Titc  books 
and  correet  the  prefs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family. 
He  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy  at  London  in 
Augull  1664,  and  left  fcvcral  children  to  the  parilh. 
His  principal  publications  were,  i .  A  brief  Clironicic 
of  the  late  Intefline  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  Svo;  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  author  and  completed  from 
1657  to  166;;,  in  four  parts,  1663,  in  a  thick  Svo. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  from  1663  to 
1675  by  John  Philips,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton, 1676,  folio.  2.  Klagelluni :  or.  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  b'arial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  late 
Ufurper  1665.  The  tliird  edition  came  out  with  ad- 
ditions in  i66j,  Svo.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Englilh  Manyrs  and  Confcflbrs,  who  have   cndurcJ 
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the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c. 
for  the  Mainxnancc  of  the  jufl  and  legal  government 
of  thefc  Kingdoms  botli  in  Chiu-ch  and  State,  i65j, 
i2mo.  The  reafim  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author 
continue  to  be  read,  and  will  ,ro  lably  always  be  read, 
is  not  only  bcca  life  Hilloria  qtioquo  viodofcriptud'teClat! 
but  alfo  becaufc  in  the  meancfl  hiftorian  theru  will  al- 
ways be  found  fome  facts,  of  which  there  \\iL  he  no 
caufc  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  w>  '  lot  b* 
found  in  the  bell.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  liad 
nothing  but  pamphlets  and  news  papers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  facts  that  throw  light  upon 
the  hiftory  of  tliofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  thoagli 
he  drew  every  thing  from  tlic  moft  authentic  recordi; 
has  omitted. 

Heath  (Thomas),  an  aldermen  of  Exeter,  and 
fatherof  John  Heath,  Efq  ;  ene  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  pleas,  was  author  of  An  Ell'iy  towards  a 
new  Englilh  Verfion  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  fame  account  of  his  Life,  1 7f  j, 
Svo. —  His  brother  Benjamin,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  town-clerk  of  Exeter,  was  likewife  an  author  ; 
and  wrote,  i.  An  Eflay  towards  a  dcmonflrative  Proof 
of  the  Divine  Exiilencc,  Unity,  and  Attributes;  to 
w-hich  ispremifed,  A  fhort  defence  of  the  Argument 
commonly  called  a  fritri,  1740.  2.  The  Cafe  of  the 
County  of  Devon  withrcipcd  to  the  Confcquences  of 
the  New  Excifc  Duty  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Publilhcd 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a 
General  meeting  of  that  Coimty  to  fupcrintend  the 
Application  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Duty,  1763,  4to. 
'^.NotiC  jioe Liflioiics  ad  Tra^icorum  Crarcorum  vete- 
ruvi,  /Ejchyl,  ic.  1 753,  410  ;  a  work  which  places  the 
author's  learning  and  critical  fkill  in  a  very  confpicu- 
ous  light.  The  fame  folidiiy  of  judgment  apparent  Li 
the  preceding,  diflinguillied  the  author's  lalt  produc- 
tion. 4.ARcvifalof  Shakefpcarc's,  Text,  wherein  the 
alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modern 
editors  and  critics  arc  particuliarly  confidered,  1 765, 
Svo. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  Sec  Pa- 
cans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  llgnitics  the  expanfc  of  theiir- 
mament,  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every 
way  to  an  immenfe  diftancc. 

Heaven,  among  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophers, 
is  confidered  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace  in  which  the  omniprefcnt  Deity  is  faid  to  af- 
ford a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  liimfclf, 
and  a  more  feniible  manifcftaiion  of  his  glory,  Uian 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfc.  This  is  often  call- 
ed the  cwpyrcan,  from  that  fplcndor  with  which  it 
isfuppofcd  to  be  inverted  ;  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpircd  writers  give  tis  the  moll  noble  and  uugninccnt 
dcfcriptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refideni-eonlj 
of  the  cclellialgods,  Lito  which  no  mortals  were  ad- 
mitted after  death  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  lor 
the  fouls  of  good  men  they  were  configncd  to  the  cljr- 
fian  Sclds.     See  Eusi.is:-Fiitds. 

Heaven, aniongaflionomcrs,  called  alfo  the  aethc- 
real  and  flarry  heaven,  is  that  immenfc  re;;ion  where 
the  liars,  planets,  and  comets,  arc  difi'ofid.  See 
/liTROMA\n;  fajjim. 

Y  y  J  -  Tiis 
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Thisis  what  Mofcs  calls  the  finnamctit,  fpcaking  of 
it  as  the  work  of  the  fccoud  day's  crtalion  ;  at  leall  it 
is  thus  the  \vordi"pn  is  uCually  rendered  by  his  inter- 
preters; thoujjh  Ki.utwiiat  abiilivcly,  to  cou.itenance 
their  own  notions  of  the  heavens,  being  liim  or  folid. 
The  word  it  is  certain,  properly  lignitics  no  more 
than  cxpanfe  or  cxtenlii>n  ;  a  term  very  wtU  adapted 
by  the  prophet  to  the  impremoii  wlii^h  the  lieavens 
make  on  ourftnfes;  whence  in  other  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain  or  a  tent 
ftreiched  out  to  dwell  m.  The  LXX  firll  added  to 
this  idea  of  cxpaiifion  that  of  linn  or  folid;  render- 
ing it  by  yff«i>//«,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  thofe 
times ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern tranllaiors. 

The  later  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c. 
have  eafily  demonftrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but 
fluid  ;  but  they  dill  fuppofe  it  tuU,  or  perfectly  dcnfc, 
without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vor- 
tices.  tint  others  ha\  e  overturned  not  only  the  fo- 

lidiiy,  but  the  fnppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens.  Sir 
llaac  Newton  has  abundantly  ihown  the  heavens  void 
of  alraollallrcllltance;  and,  confequently,of  almoft  all 
matter:  this  he  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeftial  bodies;  from  the  planets  perfilling  in  their 
motions  without  any  fcnhble  diminution  of  their  ve- 
locity; and  the  comets  freely  palling  in  all  diredions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  fcnfe,  for  the  whole  ex- 


funclioiis  which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folenin  feafts,  Hcbdon 
and  other  cxiraordiiury  occulions..   i  he  word  is  form-  II     , 

ed  of  the  Greek  ;Ci^c.««,  which  iignifies  the  number  Htbraifn 

jevCH:   o{  i-!rTa,fiVc>t. 

The  hebclomadary  generally  collates  to  the  bene- 
fices wliich  become  vacant  during  his  week;  though 
ii  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  an  abufc. 

In  cailKdrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or 
prebenc'ary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir, 
and  the  ialj'cdion  of  tjie  officers  for  iiis  week. 

In  uionaAcries,  the  hrboniadary  is  he  who  waits  ac 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  Hated  period;  direils  and 
alfilts  the  cook,  &c. 

HJ:iI3DC>ME,  a  folemnity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung  hymns 
tohispraife,andcarricd  in  their  hands  branchesof  laurel 
The  word  Iignifies  \.\\i.  fcvrnth  day,  this  folemnity  be- 
ing obftrved  on  the  fcvtnth  day  of  every  hunr  month. 

HKB£,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddefs,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to  have  bceil 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  blifs;  agreeably  to  which,  flie  is  repre- 
fented  on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke's  collection  at  Flo- 
rence, with  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl;  or,  according  to  Milton's  cxprellion, 
"  QiiatEng  immortality  and  joy."  She  is  fabled  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According 
to  fome  Ihe  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  con- 
ceived her  after  eating  lettuces.     As  Ihe  was  fair  and 


panfe  between  our  e.rth  and  the  remotefl  regions  of    always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  flie  was  called  the  god' 
■     -•      •  "  .      1-   •  1    1  ■_-  1     defs  of  youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  tQ 

all  the  gods.  She  was  difmilled  from  Irer  ofiice  by  Ju- 
piter, becaufe  Ihc  fell  down  in  an  indecent  pofture  as 
Ihe  was  pouring  nedar  to  the  gods  at  a  gi-and  fcllival ; 
and  Ganymedes,  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fucceeded 
her  as  cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  "mother 
to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harnefs  her  peacocks 
whenever  requifite.  ^\'hen  Hercules  was  railed  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Jimo  by  marrying 


the  fixed  ftars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therein  ;  viz.  the 
atmofphere,  or  aerial  heaven  poilelied  by  air;  and  the 
ethereal  heaven,  poifelfcd  by  a  thin,  unrefifting  me- 
dium, called  a:thcr. 

Heaven  is  more  particuliarly  ufed,  in  afbonomy, 
for  an  orb,  or  cu-cular  region,  of  the  aethereal  heaven. 
The  ancient  allronomers  alfum.ed  as  many  different 
heavens  as  they  obftrved    different  motions  therein. 


Thefe  they  fnppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they     her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  twofons,  Alexi- 


could  not  otherwifefullainthcbodiesfixedin  them;  and 
fphtrical,  that  being  the  moll  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  leveii  planets;  viz. 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
fixed  flars, which  they  particularly  called  \\\e.fi\inamerit 
Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  the/r/ 


arcs  and  Anicctus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  re- 
floring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  Ihe,  at 
theiullance  of  her  hufoand,  performed  that  kind  of- 
fice to  lolaus  hi»  friend.  Hebe  was  worftiipped  at 
Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
that  of  Juventus. 

HKBKNSRETIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  an- 


vium-iuobiU.     After  liim  two  cryflalline  heavens  were     giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 


added  by  king  Alphonfus,  &c.  to  account  for  fome  ir- 
regularities in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens:  and 
lallly  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  rclidence  of  the  Deity  ;  which  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens 
according  as  their  different  views  and  hypothefes  requi- 
red. Eudoxcs  fuppofes  2  5,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon- 
tanus  35,  Ariltotle  47,  and  Fracaltor  no  lefs  than  70. 
It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  the  altronomtrs  did 
not  much  concern  themfelves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not;  provided  they 
ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  cclefiial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY;  Hebdo.madarius,  or  Heb- 
r>OMADius,  a  memberof  achapter  or  convent,  whofe 
vcek  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehcarfe  the 
anthems   and    praycvs,    and    to   perform    the  ufual 


of  plants;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  48th  order,  aggregai^e.  The  calyx  is  emarginated, 
and  divided  below  ;  ihc  corolla  unihbiate  ;  the  lip 
rifmg  upwards,  and  quadrifid ;  the  capfule  dif- 
permous  ;  the  llamina  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

HEBER,  tlie  fon  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  Eufcbius,  Jerome,  Bedc,  and  mofl 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  facred  writings  ;  but  Huet  bi- 
fliopof  AvranchcB,  in  liis  Evangelical  Dcmonflration, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
name  from  the  word  ht:bsr,  which  fign)fies^<ys;.'.V,  be- 
caufe they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hebcr 
is  fnppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBKAISM,   an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeaking, 

peculiar 
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brew. 


ptculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language.    See  the  next  ar- 
liclc. 

HEBREW,  fomcthing  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
Sec  Hebrews.     Thus  we  fay,  Hebkrii'  Biba.     Sec 

BiBI.E. 

HeBhf.iv  charader.  There  are  two  kinds  of  He- 
brew charafters:  the  ancient,  called  alfo  ihcfquare  : 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  characlcrs. 

i.ThcfquarcHebrewtakebitsdcnomination  from  the 
figure  of  its  characters,  which  fland  more  fquarc,  and 
have  their  angles  more  cxadt  and  prccife  than  the 
other.  1  his  charafleris  u fed  in  the  text  of  the  holy 
fcripture,  and  thciroiher  principal  and  nioft  important 
writings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  charac- 
ter arc  ufcd  iii  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  tlie 
text,  or  the  fundamental  part;  and  the  latter  lor  the 
accelfory  part,  as  tlie  glofs,  notes,  conimentaiics,  &c. 

The  belt  and  moil  beautiful  cliaraclers  of  this  kind, 
are  ihofe  copied  Irom  the  charatiters  in  the  Spanilh 
manufcripts;  next,  thofc  from  the  Italian  manufcripis  ; 
then  ihc'te  from  the  French;  and  laflly,  thofc  of  tlie 
Germans,  wliofc  characters  arc  much  the  fame,  with 
refpec't  to  the  other  genuine  iijuare  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  charaftcrs  arc  with 
rcfpecl  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquarc  charafter 
isnot  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  charader,  written  from 
the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
bylonilii  captivity;  but  that  it  is  the  Aflyrian,  or 
Chaldee  char.ioler,  which  the  Jews  aiiumed,  and  ac- 
cuilomed  thcmfclves  to  during  the  captivity,  and 
retained  afterwards.  They  fay,  that  the  Jews,  during 
their  captivity,  had  quite  difuicd  their  ancieutcharac- 
ter  ;  fo  that  Ezra  found  it  neccflary  to  have  tlie  facred 
books  tranfcribed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  charader. 
Thefe  authors  add,  tliat  what  we  call  tlie  Samaritan 
character,  is  tlie  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Scaliger,  Bochart,Cafaubon,  Voflius,  Gro- 
tius,  Walton,  Capellius,  &c.  and  among  the  ancients 
Jerome  and  Eufcbius.  On  this  lide  it  is  urged,  that 
the  prefent  charaders  are  called  All'yrian  by  the  an- 
cient Jew  ifli  WTiters  of  the 'I'almud,  and  therefore 
muft  have  been  brought  from  Ailyria  ;  but  to  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  tliat  tlicre  were  two  forts  of 
charaders  anciently  inufe,  viz.  tlie  facred  or  prefent 
fquare  character,  and  the  profane  or  civil,  whicli  we 
call  Samaritan  %  and  that  the  facred  is  called  AHyrian, 
becaufe  it  fir/l  began  in  Allyria  to  come  into  common 
ufe.  It  is  farther  alleged,  that  the  Chaldee  letters, 
which  the  Jews  now  ufe,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Jews  before  the  captivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  More- 
over, it  is  inferred  from  2  Kings,  xvii.  28.  whence  we 
learn  that  a  Jewilli  priell  was  lent  to  teach  the  Sama- 
ritans the  worlhip  of  Jehovah  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
Diiift  have  taught  them  tlie  law  ;  and  yet  no  mention 
occurs  ofhis  teaching  them  the  language  or  charac'ler 
that  ihclaw  WIS  then  written  in,  the  character  which 
the  Samaritans  ufcd.  But  the  chief  argument  is  taken 
from  fome  ancient  Jew  ilh  Ihekles,  with  a  legend  on 
one  fide  " '1  he  ihckel  of  liiael,' '  and  011  the  other 
"  Jcrufakni  t!ie  lioly,  "both  in  Samaritan  characters. 
Thefe  fliekles,  it  is  faid,  nuifl  have  been  coined  before 
the  divifion  ofthcwo  kingdoms  nf  Judahand  Ilrael, 
or  at  lealt  before  tlie  Alfyriaii  captivity,  becaufe  tlic 
Samaritans  never  afterwards  rcckoncdjerufalcm  holy. 


On  the  other  fide,  or  for  the  primitive  antiquity  of  Hebrew. 

the  fquarc  charader,  are  the  two  Rjxiorfs,  Leufden,  ' * 

Calovius,  Hottingcr,  Spanheim,  Lightloot,  &c.  They 
urge,  from  Matthew  v.  18.  that  ;Wis  really  theleaft 
ol  the  confonanis  in  the  prefent  Hebrew,  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  largcftcharadtrs  in  the  Samaritan  al- 
phabet;  but  Walton  replies,  that  if  our  Saviour  here 
jpeaksof  the  leaft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  can  only 
inter  that  the  Chaldee  charader  was  ufed  in  our  Savi- 
our's time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who  main- 
tain the  Sam..ritan  to  be  the  original.  They  alfo  al- 
lege, that  the  Jcwswcrc  too  obfiinate  and  fuperftitious 
to  allow  Llieir  facred  character  to  be  altered  ;  but  if 
this  was  done  under  the  diretlion  and  authority  of 
Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far- 
ther, they  fay  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
charader,  becaufe  it  was  impollible  to  make  the  alte- 
rations in  all  their  copies.  Thisarguiiicnt,  however, 
is  contradided  by  fad  ;  fince  the  old  tnglidi  black 
letter  is  actually  changed  for  the  Roman.  They  fay, 
likewife,  that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to  profane  the 
facred  writings  with  a  heathen  charader  :  but  this 
fuppofes  that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperlUtious  as  to  imagine, 
that  there  was  fome  peculiar  fanitity  in  the  lliape  of 
the  letters.  Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 
appeal  to  ancient  coins  found  in  Judasa,  with  a  legend 
in  the  Chaldee  orAffyrian  charader.  But  the  ge- 
nuinefsof  thefe  coins  is  much  fufpected. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great 
addrefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charader  is  that 
found  on  the  medals  ot  Simon,  and  others,  commonly 
C3.\\cd  Samarita/i  7iiedais ;  but  which,  he  alFerts,  were 
really  Hebrew  medals,  flruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
the  Samaritans. 

Bu.xtorf  endiavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  palfages  from  the  rabbics  to 
prove,  that  both  thefe  characters  were  anciently  ufcd  ; 
the  prefent  fquarc  charader  being  that  ia  which  the 
tablesof  the  law,  and  the  cojiy  dcpolited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  character  being  ufed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  u(e,  and  in  civil  aflairs  in  gene  al ;  and 
iliat  atter  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 
be  ufed  by  the  Jews  on  all  occafions,  leaving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritans  and  apollatcs.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  conlider  the  ditFercnee  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charaders,  withrefpcd  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  thefe,  or  whether  cither  of  them,  were  the 
original  charaders;  iince  itappears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifcn  from  the  manner  of  writing 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jew  ilh  Pentateuch 
almofl  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  is  mofl 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  charaders  has  varied  in 
different  periods  ;  this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montiaucon,  in  his  Hexapla  Origenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
&c.  and  is  implied  in  Dr  Kcnnicot's  -raking  the  cha- 
raders in  which  manufcripts  are  written  one  tell  of 
their  age. 

2.  The  modern,  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha- 
rader, fcrmedofthe  fquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it, 
and  entrencliing  mofl  oftheani;lcs  or  eorr-crsof  the 
Utters,  to  make  it  the  more  cafy  and  flow  iiig.  The 
letters  uTcd  by  the  Gcimausarc  \ cry  ditfcrcnt  Irom  the 
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Hebrew,  rabbinical  chara>5lcrufttl  everywhere  clfe,  though  all 
' '~^  fornifil  alike  from  the  rquare  character,  bin  the  Ger- 
man in  a  more  llovcnly  manner  than  ilie  rcfl — The 
rabbins  frequently  malsC  life  cither  of  their  own,  or  the 
fqiiarc  Hebrew  charaiiter,  to  write  the  modern  lan- 
guages in.  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
priiueil  in  Hebrew  chara£l;ers  ;  inllances  whereof  arc 
iccn  in  the  Kreuch  king's  library. 

HniiRF.u  Liujgii.igi-,  that  fpokcn  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Tellament  is  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  at  leafl  we  know  of  none  older  ; 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  Godfpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradil'e. 
Dr  bharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was 
iheorignial  language  ;  notindecd  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  firlt  parents,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  dilperfion  ; 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered 
from  the  fu-fl;  fpeech  of  our  iirft  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  lan- 
guages, or  rather  dialects,  that  havefuicc  arifen  in  the 
world, 

Tlic  books  of  the  Old  Teflament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be  lound,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He- 
brew ;  and  tlie  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme- 
ly fublime  :  it  appears  perfeftly  regular,  and  particu- 
larly fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation;  but  this  is  varied  in 
each  lev  en  or  eight  dift'trent  ways,  which  has  the  effeft 
of  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  exprelfions  to  rcprefcnt  by  a  lingle  word 
the  dillirent  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
lear^icd  languages  cannot  be  expreifcd  without  a  peri- 
phraiis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  arc  called  roots,  have 
fcldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  whicharethe  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a,  e,i,  0,  u  ;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  fliort,  the  found  of  the 
iormer  being  fomcW'hat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  (hort  and  acute  :  it  nnifl  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  two  lall  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpecls  belides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  thefe  10  or  12  vowels  may  be  added 
others,  called  femi-vowc'/j ,  which  ferve  to  connect  the 
confonants,  and  to  make  the  cafier  tranfitions  from  one 
to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  languge 
arc  indeed  prodigious:  of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufeof  fome  ol  which,  iiotW"ithflanding  all  the  in- 
quiries of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  peri'edly  known. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diflinguilh 
the  fcntcnceslikc  the  points  called  coin7nas,feiincolous, 
&C.  in  our  language  ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllaliles  ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  arc 
to  be  fpoken  or  fung.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
lire  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  the  other  lan- 
guages, fince  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
names. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in 
liie  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  watits  a  great  many 


words  ;  not  only  becaufe  in  thofe  primitive  tiracis  the  Hobi 
languages  were  not  fo  copious  as  :.t  prtfent;  but  alfo  — v 
0)1  this  account,  that  the  infpired  writers  had  no  00- 
cafion  to  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in 
the  language. 

The  Chaldcc,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  &c.  languages,  arc 
by  fome  held  to  be  only  dialeds  of  the  Hebrew;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spaniili,  &c.  are  dialefts  of  the 
Latin.  It  has  been  fnppofcd  by  many  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 
nfcd  liitroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  fcvcral  di- 
flinft  fcnfe  imderftood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  feemsto  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
fecret  meaningof  tliefc  letters,  gives  the  following  ex- 
plication :  tt  aleph,]\c.  fays,  is  a  charaftcr  denoting  mo- 
tion, readincfs,  and  activity  ;  3  beth,  lignifies,  i.  Mat- 
ter, body,  fubHance,  thing;  2.  Place,  fpace,  or  ca- 
pacity; and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained:  igh/ie/- 
ftands,  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 
•\claUth,  fignifics  any  protrufion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind:  n  /'-^,  Hands  for  prc- 
fence,  or  demonflrative  cfience  of  any  thing  :  1  vau, 
Hands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things  : 
J  dfain;  exprelTes  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  com- 
prcffion,  fuch  as  is  occalioncd  by  at  once  violently 
difcharging  and  conflringing  a  thing  together;  it  alf<» 
fignifies  fometimes  theflraightcning  ofany  figure  into  a 
narrow  point  at  the  end  ;  n  ch-jth,  cxprelFes  alfocia- 
tion,  fociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi- 
nation of  things  together  :  q  tcth,  Hands  for  the  with- 
drawing, drawing  back,  or  rccefsof  any  thing  :  1  jod, 
fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time  :  3  caph,  cxpreffes  a  turning,  curvcdnefs,  or 
concavity:  '5  /^^wt'c^.  Hands  for  an  addition,  accefs, 
impulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  prefflire  : 
n  mem,  exprefles  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  ftnfe  ;  in  regard  to  continuous  qua- 
lities, it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference ;  and  iir  disjunct  qualities  it  fignifies  mul- 
titude :  i  nun,  fignifies  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from  one  perfoii 
to  another  :  d  favuch,  exprefles  cint-ture  and  coarfta- 
tion  :  j;  a'ln,  Hands  for  obfervation, objection,  orobvia- 
tion  :  3/ii.',  Hands  for  a  crookednefsor  an  angle  ofany 
figure  :  i' //irt'c,  exprelfcs  contiguity  and  elofe  fuccef- 
ficn  :  p  koph,  exprefles  a  circuit  or  ambit :  -»  rcjh,  ex- 
prefles the  egrefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing:  ^  flo'm,  lignifies  the  number  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  the  utmoH  perfeftion  ofany  thing:  n '"""j 
exprelfes  a  fequel,  continuation,  or  fucceflion  of  any 
thing. 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feveral  parti- 
cular letter;  ofthe  Hebrew  alphabet  feparately  lignify 
the  ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  feveral  modi- 
fications  of  matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that 
a  language,  the  words  of  whicli  are  compofeJ  of  fuch 
exprclfivc  characters,  mull  ncceflarily  be  of  all  lan- 
guages the  moH  perfect  and  expreflive,  as  the  words 
formed  of  fucli  letters,  according  to  their  determinate 
feparate  fignifications,  muft  convey  the  idea  of  all  the 
matters  contained  in  the  ienfe  of  the  feveral  charac- 
ters, and  be  at  once  t  name  and  a  definition,  or  fuc- 
cinii  defcription  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  all  things  mate- 
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HiJlebrew    rial  as  well  as  fpiritual,  all  objcdls  in  the  natural  and 
II         moral  world,  nuifl  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names 
ebrides.  jj-g  J;nown,  and  their  fcparate  letters  confidercd. 
'"  The  words  tir'nu  and  thuiinnitn  arc  thus  ealily  ex- 

plained and  found,  perhaps  the  moll  appofitc  and  ex- 
prcjHve  words  that  were  ever  iormed. 

Rubbinkal,  or  modern  Hudreh',  is  the  language  ufed 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed. 
1  he  bafis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confidcrably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic:  the  reft  is  chiefly 
compofcd  of  words  and  exprcllions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  >  fomc  from  the  Latin  ;  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues  ;  particularly  that  fpokcn in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  nuiftbc  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hill.  Crit.  du  Vicux 
Teftam.  liv.  iii.  chap. 27.  obfervcs,tliat  thereis  fcarcc 
any  art  or  fcience  but  the  rabbins  have  treated  thereof 
in  it.  They  have  tranllated  moft  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  phyfi- 
cians  ;  and  have  w-ritten  themfclves  on  moft  fubjcrts  : 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with 
foreign  Words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the 
works  of  thofe  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  defcendants  of  Heber,  common- 
ly called  Jiws.     See  Heber  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  E pi  file  to  the  Hehn-Ms,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Tcftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epiftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors 
ancient  and  modern,  afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objedtions  to  the  contrary  are 
of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  wrote,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Paleftine;  and  its  delign  was 
to  convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  JcwLfii 
converts  whereibever  dilperled,  of  the  infufficiency 
a:nd  abolilhment  of  the  ceremonial  atid  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  illands  ly- 
ing to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
tliey  conllitute  a  part.  They  arc  lituated  between  the 
55tli  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi- 
t.ints.  The  names  of  the  largeftare  Skie,  Mull, 
Ilay  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  illands  Mr  Pennant  hath 
given  tlic  following  hiftory. 

"  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  are  invcloped  in  obfcurity  :  at  all  times  brief 
even  in  their  defcriptions  of  places  they  had  ealicft 
acctfs  to,  and  might  have  dcfcribed  with  the  moft  fa- 
tisfactory  prccilion;  but  in  remote  places,  their  rela- 
tions furnilh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  con- 
jedure  to  the  vit'ionary  antiquary. 

"  That  Pytlieas,  a  traveller  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vilitcd  Great  liritain,  I  would  wilh  to  make  only 
apocnphal.'Hc  allerts  that  he  vifitcd  the  remoter  parts  ; 
and  that  he  had  alio  fccn  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongfl  the  ancients  ;  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen  ;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwcU  his  fame,  madetiie 
illand  he  faw  laft  the  L'liima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
Pytheas  had  reached  ihele  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 


fervcd,  floating  in  the  fcas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  HcLridti. 
animals,  the  wicij'///> of  Linnaeus,  andoutof  thefe  have  — >^— ' 
formed hisfablc.  HcmadchisTnuLE  a  compojition of 
neither  earth,  fea,  nor  air;  but  like  a  covipofition  oj  them 
all :  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Ariftotc- 
lian  idea  of  thefe  bodies  ;  and  from  him  adopted  by 
naturalills,  fuccelforsto  that  great  philofophtr.  Strabo 
very  juftly  explodes  thefe  abfurd  talcs,-  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  defc  ibing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
fccn.  As  a  farther  proof  of  his  having  vilited  the  He- 
brides, he  mentions  their  friendly  fky,  that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits:  and  that  the  natives  arc 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  Iheltcr,  to  bear  the 
grain  out,  left  it  fhould  be  fpoiled  by  the  defeii  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative  ;  but  when  the  time  tliat  the  great 
geographer  wrote  is  confidercd,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
illands  had  been  neglefted  for  a  very  long  fpacc  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierceand  unfriendly  nation  muftbealmoft  inluperablc, 
doubts  innumerable  refpccting  the  veracity  of  this 
relater  nuift  arife.  All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  great  traveller:  and  that  he  might 
have  either  vilited  Britain  from  f«mc  of  the  nations 
commercing  with  our  illc  ;  or  received  from  them  ac- 
coimts,  which  he  afterwards  drelfcd  out,  mixed  with 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  muft  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  oiir  illand* 
m  the  time  of  Pytheas  ;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
either  of  the  teeth  or  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  leas. 

"  The  geographer  Mela  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  Icilcr 
illands.  He  mentions  the  Orcadcs  confilling  of  30c 
the  A^modas  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqueftof  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but  from  the  words  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofe  intended  ;  for  he  in- 
forms, that  the  '  jtniodje  were  carried  out  over 
againll  Germany  :'  the  lite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  defcription,  which  agrees  very  well  wiih 
the  others  ;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany,, 
and  its  imaginary  illands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

"  Pliny  the  cldcris  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re- 
mote places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri- 
ters, and  of  courfc  his  information  is  fuller;  by  means 
of  intervening  difcovcries,  he  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orcades  ;  is  the  firft  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hccbudcs,  the  illands  in  quelUon  ;  and 
joins  in  the  fame  line  the^Imo.lx,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
beft  editions  more  properly  wriucn,  the  Acmodit,  or  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  tire  north, 
as  the  Siictland  illes  in  the  higheft  probability  were. 
Pliny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  yl'modce, 
or  Acmodi'e  ;  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hccbudes 
30  ;  an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducing 
the  little  illes,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  moft  of 
the  greater,  and  many  ofthem  fo  indiftinct  as  fcarccly 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  actual  furvey. 

"Solinus  fiiccceds  Pliny.  If  he,  as  is  fuppofcd,  was 
cotemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  ill  nic 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi- 
tions of  that  great  general  :  his  officers  nii^ht  h^vc 
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Hebrides,  furiiiflicd  the  hiftoiian  wiili  better  materials  than  thole 

' ■^ '  he  has  coinmuiiicattd.   He  has  reduced  the  number  of 

the  Hucbudcs  to  livt.  He  tells  us,  that  "  the  iuha.ii- 
lants  were  unacquainted  with  com  :  that  they  lived 
only  on  lilh  ,.iid  milk:  thai  they  had  one  king,  as 
the  idands  were  only  leparatcd  Irom  each  other  by 
narrow  llraits  :  that  their  jirince  was  bound  by  cer- 
tain rules  ot  government,  to  do  jullicc  j  anu  was  pre- 
vented by  poverty  from  deviatiuji,  ironi  the  true  couilc, 
being  fupponed  by  the  public,  and  allowed  nothing 
that  he  could  call  liis  own,  not  even  a  wit'c  ;  bu.  then 
lie  was  allow  ed  free  choice,  by  tuiyis  one  out  of  eve- 
ry dillricf,  of  any  female  that  caught  his  affection; 
vhicli  deprived  him  01  all  ambition  about  a  fucceiior. 

•  '  Uy  the  number  of  thcfe  idands,  and  by  the  mi- 
nute attention  given  by  the  hillorian  to  the  circum- 
Ihancc  of  their  being  feparated  iroin  each  other  by  nar- 
row ilraits,  1  Ihould  imagine,  liiat  which  is  now 
called  the  Lon^  Ijliind,  and  incluaes  Lewis,  North 
Uilf,  Benbecula,  bouth  Dili,  and  iiarra,  to  have  been 
the  five  Hoebudcs  of  Solinus  ;  lor  the  other  great 
illands,  fuch  as  Skie,  &c.  are  too  remote  from  each 
other  to  form  the  precedhig  very  characleriflic  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  that  chain  of  illands.  Thele  might  na- 
turally fall  under  the  rule  of  one  petty  prince  ;  almolt 
the  only  probable  part  of  Solinus's  narrative. 

"  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  £budas  ; 
and  has  given  each  a  name  :  the  VVeltern  Ebuda,  the 
Eallern,  Ricina,  MaUas,  Epidhiin.  Cambdcn  con- 
jedurci  them  to  be  the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Kathry 
or  Raclinc,  Mull,  and  Hay:  and  1  will  not  contro- 
vert his  opinion. 

"  The  Koman  hiftorians  give  very  little  light  inio 
the  geography  of  thcfe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
niofl.  might  have  been  expected,  is  quite  iilent  about 
the  names  of  places;  iiotwithltanding  he  informs  us, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difcovery  and  the  compiell  of  tlie 
Orkneys  i  it  ihould  fcem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  anvbitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
viftory. 

"  It  is  very  diiScult  to  alTign  areafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  ElindiC  to  Hebrides ;  the  lafl  is  modern  ; 
and  fcems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherlbn  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifeii  from  tlie  error  of  a  tranfcriber,  who 
changed  the  n  into  ;-/, 

"  From  all  that  has  been  collcfted  from  the  an- 
cients, it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted  with  lit- 
tle more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names:  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of 
fuch  barren  fpors,  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  the 
violence  of  the  tides,  and  the  horrors  of  the  narrow 
founds,  in  ihe  inexperienced  ages  of  navigation,  ne- 
ver attempted  tluir  conqucll,  or  faw  more  of  them 
than  what  they  had  in  light  during  the  few  circumna- 
vigations of  Great  Britain,  which  were  expeditions 
more  of  oflentation  than  of  utility. 

"  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fomc  ages 
their  own  governors;  one  little  king  to  each  illand, 
or  to  each  groupe  as  necelfity  required.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
divided   as  that  of  Great  Britain,  whicli,  it  is  well 


known,   was  nnder  the  direction  of  numbers  of  petty  Hcbr» 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the    power   of  the  ~"^ 
Romans. 

'<  No  account  is  given  in  hiflory  of  the  time  thefc 
illands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 
If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hiilorians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  01  the  PiCts  ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnauus  inform  us,  that  foon  after  thcarri- 
val  of  i>t  i-oiuniba  in  their  comitry,  Brudc,  a  I'ictilli 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefcnt  o.  the  celebrated 
idaiid  of  lona.  But  neither  tlie  holy  men  of  this 
illand,  nor  the  natives  of  the  rellof  the  Hebrides,  en- 
joyed a  i)cnuanent  repofe  after  this  eveni.  The  iirft 
invalion  of  the  Danes  does  not  fecm  to  be  ealily  afcer- 
taincd.  It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
ille  of  Raihry,  liS  early  as  the  year  735.  In  the  fol- 
lowirg  century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre- 
quent: Harold  Harlager,  or  the //i_'/;/-/'i^;rt',i',  purfued, 
in  87J,  fevcral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri- 
des, and  molelled  liis  dominions  byperpetual  defcents 
iroui  thole  idands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conquell :  he  gained  as  many  viitories  as  he  fought 
battles;  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indiferiininatc  daughter  oftheir  followers.  Soon 
alter  his  return,  the  illandcrs  repolTi  ll'cd  their  ancient 
feats :  and,  in  order  to  rcprefs  their  infults,  he  lent 
Ketil  the  fat  nojid  witli  a  fleet  and  fome  lorces  for 
thatpurpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  his  victoricsfubfervient  to  his  own  ambition  :  he 
made  alliances  with  the  regiili  he  liad  fubdued  ;  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  conflrmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effected  he  fcnt  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold;  openly  declared  hinifelf  independent ; 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides;  and  caufed 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badges  of  valfalage.  Ketil  re- 
mained, during  life,  mafter  of  the  illands;  and  his 
fubjeits  ajipear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freeboot- 
ers, ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  foil  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invalion  of  England,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  lired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  altertimes  compo- 
fed  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidence  of  the  little 
monarch  iu  the  ille  of  Man,  was  Hyled  tliat  ai  Man. 
The  idands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  fora 
conliderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  Ihook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  lictle  potentates  ruled  indepen- 
dent,or  whether  they  put  themfclves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Scottilh  monarehs,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear; but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  ijit,  as  Do-  . 
nald-Bane  is  accufed  of  makjngthc  Hebrides  theprice 
of  the  alfilfance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againfl 
his  own  fubjects.  Notv./itiiflanding  they  might  occa- 
lionally  feek  the  protection  ol  Scotland,  yet  they  ne- 
ver were  without  princes  of  their  own  :  policy  alone 
directed  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  wc  learn,  that  they  had  a  fucceifion 
of.princes. 

"In  108913  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 

of  the  iflaiiders  on  Norway;  for,  on  the  dcathofLag- 

I  man. 
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lehMn.  nail,  o;;f  nt'ilicir  moiiarchs,  they  fcnt  a  deputaliou  to 

-«/ '  O'Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  rcqucll  a  rcgciu  of  rcy al 

blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  tl\cir 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com- 
plinicat  in  fonie  other  rcfpctts  iheir  Scottilh  neigh- 
bours :  the  idanders  nuift  have  given  them  fome  pre- 
tence to  fovcreignty  ;  for, 

"  In  1093,  L'onald-baiic,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
iii  the  afliftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  himuiih  the  promifc  of  all  the 
illiuds.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafts,  that  he  docs  not  come  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories ofothers,  but  only  to  refume  theancieat  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefts  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  bcfides  the  illands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Caniyre  to  his  dominions. 

"  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpeciesof  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court  ;  and  who  paid,  on  alFuming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment  during  life  :  but  if  another  vice- 
roy was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exac''ed  from 
him.  Thefe  vieeroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fomctimes  natives  of  tlie  illes.  In  1097  we  find,  that 
Magnus  deputes  a  neblcman  of  the  name  of  Jni^'c- 
mnnd  :  in  after  times  we  learn,  that  natives  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  high  office.  Tlius  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conqueft  by  Magnus,  till  the  year 
1363,  when  Acho,  or  Haquiii,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invalion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  his  fiiccelfor  Magnus  IV.  was  content 
ro  make  a  cellion  of  the  illands  to  Alexander  III.  j 
but  not  without  llipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  too  nierks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annual  of  Norway.  Ampla 
provilion  was  .ilfo  niadc  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea- 
ty, for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fubjeiSls.whochofe  to  continue  in  the  illes  ; 
where  many  of  their  pofterity  remain  to  this  day. 

"  Notwithftanding  this  revolution, Scotland  fcems  to 
liave  received  no  real  acquilition  of  (Irength.  The 
illands  ftill  remaiaedgoverned  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defcendants  of  Somerlcd,  thane  of  Hcregaidcl, 
er  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olavc, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  fons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  .•  from  the  firll  were  defcended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  lall,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  Thelordlhip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  illands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  iharc  of 
the  firfl  ,  Hay,  Cantyrc,  and  the  fouthern  illes,  were 
the  portion  ofthelafl:  a  divifion  that  formed  ihc  di- 
Aindion  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nordcreys,  (as  farther 
noiiced  in  the  article  Iona.) 

"  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fconrges  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  arc  known  in  hillory  but  as  the  devalla- 
tions  of  a  tempell  ;  for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  mod  barbarous  dcfolntion.  Encouraged  by  their 
diftancc  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  'he  turbulence, 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ, 
"they  exercifed  a  regal  power,  and  often  alKuued  the 
title;  but  arc  more  generally  known  in  hillory  by  the 
ftyle  of  the  lovits  of  the  ijles,  or  the:  cnrh  of  Ilofs  j  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  ALc.Lrii./J. 

"  Hilloriaas  arc  fileut  about  their  proceedings, 
Vol.  VIII. 
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from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1267,  till  that  of  Hcbri* 

i.'35»  when  Jolin,  lordof  the  ides,  withdrew  kis  al-    >^ 

Icgiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  bis 
luccelfors  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en- 
rered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  D'liialJ- 
-nd  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frefli 
hofliliiies  againft  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invidej 
and  made  a  conqueft  of  that  county;  but  penetrating 
as  tar  as  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  b'lt  un  • 
dccitiye  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  liitle  time  tofwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  alTurac  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fuccelfor  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at- 
tacked and  burnt  Inverncfs  ;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againft  him,he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  bat  was  commit- 
ted to  ftridi  confinement. 

"  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloeh,  re- 
fenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excitc.l 
another  rebellion,  and  deftroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword  :  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  ta 
death  by  an  Irilh  chieftain,  svith  whom  he  fought  pro- 
tciilion. 

"  Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  fct  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

"  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461,  Do..- 
n;ild,  another  petty  tyrant,  and  earl  of  Rofs,  and  lord 
of  the  illes,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency  ; 
furprifedthe  caltlcof  Invcrnefs  ;  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fan<flity  of  the  place:  but  the  barba- 
rian and  his  followers  fct  fire  to  the  church,  put  tho 
ccclcliaftics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  boory, 
c.nrricd  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  cafllc  o{' 
Claig,  in  the  idand  of  Hay.  In  a  fecund  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  rirll,  he  fuffcred  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  :  a  terapeft  overtook  him,  and  over- 
whelmed mort  of  hisadbciates  ;  and  he,  cfcaping  to 
Invcrnefs,  pcriflied  by  the  hands  of  an  Irilh  harper  : 
his  furviving  followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  ihe  fanchiary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  reftering  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  flirint.-  of 
the  offended  faint. 

"  John,  fucceiTor  to  the  lad  carl  of  Rof<;,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fefit  ambalTadors  ta 
the  court  of  Enghnd,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bilhop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchei'icr  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balioch,  and  his 
fon  and  heir  John.  They  agrtcd  to  fcrve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubjefts:  the 
earl  was  t«  have  too  marks  llerling  for  lifcin  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  thefe  illands  al- 
lies,  in  cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  poirdlions  benorih  of 
the  Scotiirtlfea  ;  and  in  rife  of  a  trurc  with  the  Sec  t- 
tiih  monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  H76,  Edward,  from  a  chau;;e  of  ,o. 
litics,  courted  tl^e  alliance  of  James  lll.and  t'ropt  his 
sew  allies.  James,  determined  to  fubdue<bis  rebcl- 
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Ilcbridci.  liciotis  race,  fent  againll  ilicm  a  powerful  army  under 

'^ — ^ ■  the  curl  of  Aihol ;  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 

good  with,  fitith,  Fortune,  ami  fill  the  fetters  ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  "  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives:"  which  tiie  family  of  Athol  have  ufcd 
ever  fince  tor  its  motto.  R  Is  was  territicJ  into  fub- 
niiiiion  ;  obtained  his  pardon  ;  l)ut  was  deprived  of  iiis 
earldom,  v.'liich  by  a^:i  of  parliament  was  then  decla- 
red unalicnably  annexed  to  the  crown  :  at  tlic  fame 
time  the  king  elturcd  10  him  Knapdale  and  Caniyre 
whicii  tiic  e;'  liad  reli'^ncd  ;  and  inverted  him  anew 
with  the  lorolhip  of  the  illes,  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
by  fcrvice  and  reliet. 

"  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  ifies  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  conl'idc  raldc  time  after,  the  pc'ty  chieftains 
Were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  hairaiicd  each  other  in  private  war  ;  and  tyranny 
kems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  necellary  to  make  the  Vi^yage  of  the  illes  in  perfon 
in  1536,  feized  and  brought  away  witli  him  feveral 
of  the  mod  confiderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
iind  fccurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of 
their  valfals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Aljdyart,  Mac-co>iiiel,  Mac- 
luyd,  of  the  Lewis  ;  Mac-iiiel,  Mac-lane,  Mac-httojh 
Jjhti  Miidy  art ,I^lac- kay ,Mac-keiizie ,!ini  many  others: 
but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there  feem  to 
have  been  continental  as  well  as  infular  malecoiuents. 
Trie  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings;  and  finding 
feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
canfmg  a  lurvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coalls  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  illands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lindefay  ; 
which  were  publiflied  in  1583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas 
Ac  Nicholay  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

'<  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
eecafioned  a  negled  of  tjisfc  jnfulated  parts  ot  the 
Scottilh  dominions  and  left  them  in  a  flate  of  anarchy. 
In  1614,  the  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  infur- 
rcclion,  oppugning  the  royal  granr-of  Cantyre  to  the 
carl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains 
continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments  was  employed 
againft  them:  the  encouragement  and  proteftion  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
bells during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Charles  I.  (a). 

"  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti- 
rued  even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  afalfe  policy  that  predomi- 
nated in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  ;  inllead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  fubjee^ls,  they  were  courted  as  defirable 
allies  :  iudcad  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times. 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fiibfKlieSjnotwithfland- 
ing  they  detefted  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They 
were  taught  to  believe  themfel  vesof  fuch  confequence, 
ihai  in  thefe  daysturned  to  their  dellruction.  Two  re- 


cent  rebellions  gave  the  legillaiure  alate  experience  of  Hebridt 

the  fully  of  permiilingllie  feudal  fy  flcm  ti'  cxillin  any  ' ^ 

part  of  its  dominions.  1  he  ad  of  1748,  for  abolilliing 
heritable  jurirdi(;tions,  at  once  deprived  iliechieftains 
of  all  pouer  of  injuring  thejiuhljcby  their  commotions. 
AJany  i.i"'thefe  Kcgnli  fecond  this  effort  of  Icgillature, 
and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  rendering  ihemfelves 
hateful  to  their  unhappy  vatlals,  the  former  inllru- 
nienls  of  their  ambition." 

"  The  fjtuaiion  of  thefe  illands  in  the  great  Atlantic  SmflUi'j 
Ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and   moill   in  the  greater  MhJ.  in-: 
part  of  them.     In  the  moll  northerly  illes,  thel'un,  at  1.  4;;o,  ."ic( 
ilic  fummer  foKlice,  is  not  above  an  liour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,hnd  not  longer  above  it  at  mid-day 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  Hebrides  varies 
alfo  in  ditt'erent  ides,  and  in  difTci  cut  parts  of  the  fame 
illalid  :   fome  are  mountainous  and  barren,  producing 
little  clfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  ami  a  little 
grafs  ;   while  others,  being  cultivated  and   manured 
with  fea-weed, yield  plentiful  crupsof  ojts  and  barley. 

"  Lead  mines  have  been  difeovered  in  fome  of  ihciJE 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  niucJi  advantage;  others 
have  been  found  to  coiuaiB  quarries  of  marble,  linic- 
flone,  and  freellone  ;  nor  arc  they  deflitute  of  ir(m, 
talc,  cryllals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 
which  emulate  the  Bralilian  topaz. 

"  With  rcfpcd  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvefls  of  corn  that  tlie  natives  earn  from 
agriculture,  and  the  ])oi-herbs  and  roots  that  are 'plant- 
ed in  gardens  for  the  fuflenance  of  the  people,  ihefc 
illands  produce  fpontancoully  a  variety  of  planes  and 
limples,  ufed  by  thcillanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif- 
eafes  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  (hrub  or  tree  to  be  feen, 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen 
have  endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  more  trou- 
blethan  fucctfs. 

"  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  domeflic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  liflies,  found  in  and 
about  thefe  illands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  lize,  and 
configuration,  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

"  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  are  of  the 
fame  race  with  ihofc  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  culfoms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands.] 

"  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  ftaplcs 
of  this  eo«ntry  are  black  cattle,  llieep,  and  fifli,  which 
they  fell  to  their  fcllow-fubjefts  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit-flockings,  coarfe 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called  tartan.  They 
likewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boats 
or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main-land.  Cod, 
ling,  mackarel,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foles,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fmall  red  cod, 
remarkably  voracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour:  there 
are  likewife  two  kinds  of  white  filh,  which  feem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coafl,  known  by  the  names  of  lithe  and 
cea,  eftcemed  good  eating.  But  the  greatert  treafure 
the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her- 
rings. 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century  the  illanders  were  continually  haraffing  Ireland  with  their  plunder- 
ing invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions  :  at  length  it  was  made  treafou  t«  receive  thefe  Hebridian 
Redflianis  as  they  were  flylcd. 
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oridn.    rings,  Which,  at  one  fcafou  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all 

' '  thecrccksaiid  baysalong  tlic  wellcni  fliorc  of  Scotland. 

Thefe  are  counted  the  largeft,  fatteft,  and  fineft  her- 
rings caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  leas.  This 
lidiery  cinpioys  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  filh  arc 
caught,  ciu-cd,  barrelled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe- 
thcr  from  want  of  fkill,  or  a  proper  fait  for  pickling, 
the  Scotch-cured  herrings  of  this  coafl,  though  fupc- 
rior  to  all  olliers  in  their  natural  ftatc,  arc  counted  in- 
ferior to  thofe  which  are  dreli'cd  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  fifliermen. 

"  How  mean  and  contradtcd  focvcr  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  thefe  illands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
arc  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britilli  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. The  iuhabitantsare  fo  little /killed  ill  hulbandry, 
that  thefoil, though  generally  goodin  the  lowgrounds, 
yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  ;  and 
great  trads  of  land  lie  altogether  uncultivated.  If  a 
very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in 
fonie  of  the  moft  conliderablc  illands,  they  would  foou 
raifefuch  harvcftsas  would  enrich  theniCelves  ;  employ 
and  maintain  all  the  i>lle  people,  a  great  number  of 
wliom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
fubfiflencc  ;  anordfufficicnt  bread  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent. Thefoil  in  many  places  would  produce  wheat, 
and  almoft  every  where  would  give  good  paduragc, 
infomnch  that,  witii  proper  culture,  the  people  might 
provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during 
the  feverityofthe  winter  die  in  great  numbers  for  want 
of  provillon.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be  the 
more  calily  maile,  as  the  fea-lhorc  abounds  with  IhcUs 
for  lime  and  fta-weeds  for  manure  ;  and  the  labour- 
ers would  be  cafily  fubfillcd  by  the  filh  that  fwarm 
not  only  in  the  ocean  which  furrounds  thefe  illands, 
but  likewjfc  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  fredi 
■wafer.  Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  loo  families 
in  this  country  maintained  by  as  many  litile  farms,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5  s.  one  Ihcep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

"  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands  might  be  extended 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  ilaple  of  trade, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  arc  fur- 
iiilhcd  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the  in- 
habitantsarcnumerouSjflrong,  attive,  and  everyway 
qualirica  for  the  lite  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  affords 
niyriadsoffifli  for  exportation  :  the  lands  might  afibrd 
plenty  of  pafturage  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  Iliecp, 
as  well  as  plenteous  harvefts  of  corn  and  other  grain  : 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures  might  be  prolccnted 
to  great  advant.ige,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi- 
lions  are  reafonablc.  The  illands  afford  good  ftone  and 
lime  ;  and  Ionic  parts  of  the  oppofiie  main-land,  tim- 
ber for  builJing.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but  alfofor  falt-pans, 
^vJlich  niiglit  be  ereded  on  different  parts  of  the  coafl  ; 
ani;  for  buriiini';  lea-ware  fur  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap 
niannfi -lure,  finally,  the  fituation  of  thefe  illands  is 
fo  coi' inodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im- 
mediately in  the  open  lea,  and  almoft  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
land ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  win^',  Le  can  reach  the 


coafts  of  F'rance  and  Spain  in  a  week's  failing ;   if  he  Hebridet, 
is  bound  for  the  Briiilh plantations,  *  indeed  for  any    Hcliroiv. 
part  of  the  known  globe,  he  is  at  once  difencumbered  '       ^— ^ 
of  the'land,  and  profecutes  his  voyage  through  the 
open  fea  without  obftruftion  or  difhculty." 

To  tlic  negleiled  ftate  of  thefe  illands,  and  to  their 
great  importance  in  various  natural  refpedts,  the  at- 
tention of  government  has  been  called  within  tiiefc 
few  years  by  the  reprefentationand  efforts  of  different 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  reg.dar  efti- 
blilhment  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  Society  for  extending  the  Fiflieries  and  improving 
the  Sea  coafts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  confequencc  of 
which  many  ufcful  plansfor  the  improvement  of  thofc 
illands  have  been  adopted,  and  arc  gradually  carrying 
into  execution. 

Ntw  Hf.HRioES,  a  clufter  of  idands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.     The  northern 
illands  of  this  archipelago  were  lirft  difcovercd  by  that 
great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon  conlldered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  fuppofed 
toexift.    They  were  next  viiitcd  by  M.  de  Bnugain- 
ville  in  176S,  who,  belidcs  landing  on   the  ilhnd  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difcover  tliat  the  land  wai 
not  conneded,  but  compofed  of  illands,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Cr. -a/ 6/ t/<j(/^/.     Captain  Cook,  belides  afccr- 
taining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  illands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  feveralin  this  group  which  were  be- 
fore unknown.     He  explored  the  whole  clufter  ;  anj 
thinking  himfelf  thereby  intitled  to  afhx  to  them  agc- 
neril  appellation,  he  named  them  the  A'tw  HibrtJu. 
They  areliiuated  between  latitudesofi4deg.  25.  min. 
and  20  deg.  4  min.  fouth  ;   and  between  166  dcg.  41 
min.  and  \  70  deg.  2 1  min.  eaft  longitude  ;  and  extend 
125  leagues  in  the  direction  of  north-north -well  and 
fonth-fouth-eaft.    The  moft  northern  part  of  this  ar- 
chipelago was  called  by  M.  de  Bonganville  th:  Pcnk 
o/"/^tir/(//7c.The  whole  clufter  conlifts  of  the  fcl  lowing 
illands  ;  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
the  different  European  navigators  ;  others  retain  the 
names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  f/r.  Tierra 
del  Efpiriiu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St.  Bartholomew,  lllc 
of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,   Sandwich,  Montagu,   Hinchin- 
brook.  Shepherd,  EoiTamanga,  Irronan,  Annatoni, 
and  Tanna. 

HEBRON  (anc.  gcog.),  a  very  ancient  ci:y  fitua- 
ted  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kin.nh  Arba,  or 
Cariath  Aria.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
moft  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  fevcn  years  prior 
to  Zoan,  tranflatcd  Tattis  by  the  Seventy.  Jnfephus 
makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even  than 
Memphis.  It  flood  toihe  weft  of  the  lake  Afphaltitcs, 
and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  relidcnre  of  David.  Af- 
ter the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  I  he  Edomi[cs,as 
did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judea.  It  is  now  called  Ua- 
^rt);//.',fituatcd  fevcn  leagues  toihc  fouth  of  Bethlehem. 
The  Arabscall  it  El-kalil,  "  the  well  beloved;"  which 
is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abrah.im,  vrhotc 
fepulchral  grotto  they  ftiU  Ihow.  Habroun  is  featcj 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  foine  wretch- 
ed ruins, the  milhapen  remains  of  an  ancient  I  alile.  1  he 
adjacent  country  is  a  fort  of  oblong  hollow,  live  or  fix 
Z  z  2  leagues 
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Htbran     )eag'.ics  in  length,  anJ  no:  dilagrocably  varied  by  rocky 
II         hillocks,  groves  v\  fir-trees,  lluntcd  oaks,  and  a  few 
Hecatcfia.    jilamatioas  of  vines  and  olive  trees.    Tiicfe  vineyards 
*^         arc  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to  make  wine,  the  in- 
liabiiants   bcinjr  fiich  zealous  Mahometans  as  not  to 
j'ciiiiit  any  Cluiltians  to  live  among  them  :  they  arc 
only  of  iile  to  procure  dried  raifms,  which  arc  badly 
prepared,  tliough  the  grapesare  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  iicafanisculiivatc  cotton  likeMife,  which  is  fpiin 
by  tlicir  wives,  and  fold  at  Jcnil'alcm  and  Gaza.  They 
have  all"  fonie  ibap  manulaClorics,  the  kali  for  which 
is  fold  ihcm  by  the  Bedouins  ;  and  a  veiy  ancient  gUfs- 
houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.      I'hcy  make  there  a 
great   quantity  of  coloured  rings,   bracelets  for  the 
wrifts  and  legs,  and   for  ilie  arms  above  the  elbows, 
btlidcsa  variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are  fent  even 
to  Coullaniiiiople.     In  coiifequence  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures,  Mr  V»lncy  informs  us,  Habrojn  is  the  moft 
jioweruil  village  in  all  this  quarter  ;  and  is  able  to  arm 
8oj  or  930  men,  who  adhere  to  ihe  fa(JHon  Kaifi,  and 
trc  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  pcopleof  Bethlehem. 
This  difcord,   which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  from  the  cailiefl  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes  a 
I'erpttual  civil  war.    The  pcafants  areiuccll^ntly  ma- 
king inroads  on  each  other's   lands,  dtdroying  t!;cir 
corn,  dourra,  fcfanuim,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
otfthcir  liicep,  goats,  and  camels.     The  Turks,  who 
arc  every  wlicrc  negligent  in  repre{fii;g  i'lmilar  dilor- 
ders.aretlielefs  attentive  toihtm  here,  lincc  their  au- 
thority is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whofe  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
Jtilitics  with  them  ;  of  which  the  peaianis  avail  thcni- 
felves  to  reliil  their  authority,  or  do  mifchief  to  each 
other,  acrording  to  the  blind  cajiricc  of  their  igno- 
rance or  the  intereft  of  the  moment.     Hence  arifes  an 
anarchy  which  isftill  moredreadful  than  the  defpotifm 
v.hich  prevails  elfewherc,  while  the  mutual  dcvallati- 
ons  of  the  contcndingpartiesrender  the  appearance  of 
thispirt  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  thatof  any  other. 
HKBRUS  (ancgeog.),  the  largeft  river  of  I'hrace, 
riling  from  mount  Scombrus  ;  running  in  two  chan- 
nels till  it  comes  to  I'hilipopolis,   where  they  unite. 
It  empties  itfelf  at  two  mouths  into  the  iEgcan  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Samothrace.     It  was  fuppofcd  to  roll  its 
waters  upon  golden  fands.    Ihe  head  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  offby  the  Cico- 
jjian  women. 

HECATE  (fab.   hill.),  a  daughter  of  Perfes  and 

Afleria,  the  fame  as  Proferpine  or  Diana.     She  was 

called  Lima  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate 

or  Proferpine  in  hell ;  whence  her  name  oi  Diva  trr 

j'ormis,tergt;vihia,  triceps.     She  was  fuppofed  to  pre- 

tide  over  maiic  and  enchanimtnts.  She  was  generally 

reprcfented  like  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a 

dog,  or  a  boar  ^  and  fomctines  flic  appeared  wiih 

ihrcc  diflcrenl  bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  with 

one  neck.     Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally 

jifTrred  to  her,  efpecially  in  ways   and  crofs  roads  ; 

v.hence  file  obtained  the  n-imc  oi  Trivia.     Her  power 

Was  extended  over  heaven,  the  earth,  fca,  and  hell  ; 

and  to  her  kings  and  nations  fuppofcd  ihemfelves  in- 

licbted  for  their  profpcrity. 

HECATKSIA,  a  yearly  fcflival  obferved  by  the 
Stratonicenfians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Aiheuiaus 
paid  alfo  particular  worfhip  10  lliis  goddcfs,  who  was 


deemed  the  patroncfsoffamilies  and  of  children.  From 
this  circumllance  the  ilatucs  of  the  goJdtfs  were  erec- 
ted before  the  doors  of  the  houfcs  ;  and  upon  every 
iiewmoon  a  public  fuppcr  was  always  provided  at  the 
expencc  of  the  richeft  people,  and  let  in  the  Iheeis, 
where  the  pooreit  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to 
retire  and  feall  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  He- 
cate had  devoured  it.  There  were  alfo  expiatory  of- 
ferings,  tofupplicatc  the  gaddcfs  to  remove  whatever 
evils  might  iaipciid  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

Hl•X.•^^0^1B,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  uf  an  hun- 
dred bcafls  of  the  fame  kind,  ^t  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  prieflsor  fieri  lice  rs.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Greek  mutcfA^ii,  v.hich  properly  figiiiiies  a 

fi\mptuous  or  magnificent  facrifice Others  derive  it 

from  ihe  Greek  ix«toi'  centum,  '<  a  hundred,"  and  Cn 
bos,  "bullo(k,"  &c.  ;  oil  which  footing  the  hecatomb 
flioiild  be  a  facrifice  of  100  bullocks. — Others  derive 
tli£  word  from  ixarof  and  la^ipts,  "  fo«t  ;"  and  oa 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confift 
of  only  25  four  footed  beafls.  They  add,  that  it  did 
not  matter  what  kind  of  beafls  were  chofen  for  vic- 
tims, provided  the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificcd  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufesof  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difcovering  the  demonllration  of  the  /j7th  propofition 
of  ihe  rirll  book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a  redlanglcd 
triangle  the  fquare  of  the  hypotlienufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquaresofthe  two  other  iides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs  :  Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  facrifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country  ;  whence  the  inflitution  of  ihe 
celebrated  facrifice  of  100  viftinis  called  hicatavibs. 
Others  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague, 
wherc-wiih  the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  af- 
flicted ;  for  the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contri- 
buted  to  fo  fplendid  a  facrifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  aliccatomb  they 
erected  too  ahars  of  turf,  and  oh  thefe  facrificcd  100 
fliecp  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  empe- 
rors offered  facrificcs  of  this  kind,  they  facrificcd  100 
lions,  100  eagles,  and  100  other  bciflsof  thelike  kind. 
HECATOMB.i:ON  was  the  firft  month  r.f  ihe  A* 
thenian  year,  conlifting  of  50  days  ;  beginning  on  the 
firll  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folflice,  and  confc- 
q'lently  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
the  beginningof  July.  It  had  its  name  from  the  great 
numberof  hecatombafacrificed  in  it.  See  Hec/tomb. 
HECA  TOMPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  furname  of  the 
illand  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The  territory  of 
Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  for  ihefaiit  rea- 
fon  ;  and  ihe  culloin  of  thefe  100  cities  was  to  facrifice 
a  hecatomb  annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS  (anc.  geog.),  the  metropolis 
of  Parthia,  and  royal  relidence  of  Arfaces,  fiiuaied  at 
the  fpringsofthe  Araxes.  Thebes  in  Egypt  had  alfo 
the  fame  name  from  iis  100  gates. 

HKCK,  En  engine  to  t.jkc  iidi.  A  falmon  heck  is 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  of  fifli. 

HECKLE,  amo.ig  hcmp-dreffcrs.    See  H.iichel. 
I-IKCLA,  a  vulranodf  Icehnd,  and  one  of  the  moft 
furious  it  the  world,  fituated  on  the  fonihern  part  of 
the  illand.     See  Iceland. 

It  was  vifiied  ii;  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Von  Troil.  a 
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«cU.  Swedilh  gentleman  along  witli  Mr  (now  Sir  Joltph) 
I '  Binks,  Ur  Solandcr,  and  Dr  Ja;iics  Lind  ot  Edin- 
burgh. On  ihcir  lirll  landing  thejr  found  a  inii  of 
land  60  or  70  miles  in  extent  emiiely  mined  by  hva, 
which  appeared  to  luvc  been  in  the  highcll  iLtc  of 
liquefaelion.  Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  the  tup 
of  tilt  mountain, iliey  travelled  300 or  360  miles  over 
an  uninterrupted  trait  of  Uva  ;  and  h.id  at  length  the 
pleafure  of  being  thetirll  who  had  arrived  at  the  funi- 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

Hccla,  according  to  the  account  of  thefc  gcrtle- 
tncji,  is  iituated  in  the  fouthern  j'art  of  the  illand,  a- 
bout  four  milts  from  the  fca-coall,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
.highefl  ;  and,  according  to  an  exadt  obfcrvation  with 
Rand'elen's  barometer,  is  5000  ftet  above  the  level  of 
the  fca.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horfesat  the 
firfl  opening  from  which  tlie  tire  had  burd.  Tjicy 
defcribe  this  as  a  jihcc  with  lofty  ghzed  walls  a::d 
high  ghzed  clilVs,  unlike  any  thing  which  thty  had 
ever  ietn  before. 

A  little  higher  up  they  found  a  large  quantity  of 
grit  and  Hones  ;  and  ftill  farther  on  anmher  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  defccnded  lower  than  that  of 
the  highed  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difcsrncd  the  cfftdsot  boilingwater;  and  not  iar  from 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  b;  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  feme  fpots  which  were  bare.  The  reafonof 
this  difference  they  foon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vai)our 
afcending  from  the  mountain.  As  they  afcended  high- 
er they  found  thefe  fpots  become  larger  ;  and  about 
200  yards  below  the  fummit,  a  hole  about  a  yard  and 
an  half  in  diameter  was  obfervtd,  from  whence  ilFucd 
fo  hot  a  lleani,  that  they  coald  not  meafure  the  degree 
of  heat  with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began 
to  be  very  intenfc;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  52,  now  fell  tJ  24  ; 
the  wind  alfo  becaine  fo  violent,  that  they  wcrefome- 
times  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
tlie  moQ  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  lime  a  high  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  for,  in  the  air,  Kahrenheit's  thermometer  Hood 
conflantly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  rofe  to 
153;  the  barometer  ftood  at  22.247.  Though  they 
Were  very  nmch  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fome  time, 
it  could  by  no  means  be  done  with  fafety  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  very  quickly, 

The  mountain  feenis  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  fand,  grit,  and  allits  ;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
flones  partly  difcoloured,  and  partly  melted  with  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  ftones  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fume  fulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
mice was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  was  fomeiiraes  very  tine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  fmallbiis  ;  as  likcwife 
a  quantity  of  black  j.ifpcr  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  refembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  flate  of  a 
flrongrcd  colour  was  ebfcrvcd  among  the  ftoncs  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.     In  one  place  iVc  lava  had  taken 

the  form  of  chimney-flacks  half  broken  down As 

they  defccnded  the  mountain  they  obfervtd  three  open- 
ings.  In  one,  every  thinglookcd  as  red  as  brick  ;  from 
another,  the  lava  had  Jdowed  in  a  llream  about  joyards 
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broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fonic  w^y,  had  divided 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived 
an  opening  at  the  boiitom  of  which  was  a  mountain 
in  form  ol  a  fugar-lsaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  ihc 
lire  appeared  to  have  exhaufted  itfclf. 

We  liavc  already  obTcrvrd,  that  our  travellers  were 
the  firlt  who  afcended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reafon  that  no  one  before  ihera  had  ever  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fiiper('tiiion,and  partly  the  flcep- 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afcent,  which  was  grciily 
facilitated  by  an  eruption  in  1  766.  Aloft  kinds  ol  h\  j 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
about  Hccla,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes ;  as  the  grey, 
dark  perforated  kind,  (imihr  to  the  Ucrbyfliire  load- 
ftonc  ;  the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitrcus  both  the  iiigtr 
inaviridii.  Some  hav*  conjeaured  this  to  be  the  lapis 
cbfidcanns  of  the  ancients,  which  they  fortocd  iut9 
ftatues. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loolegni  and  allies  ; 
and  indeed  thegreatcr  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confill  «f  this  mailer  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  crull 
frequently  grows  h  ud  and  folid,  while  the  melted  mat- 
ter beneath  it  continues  liq.iid.  This  forms  great  ca- 
vities, whofewalls,bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  llala(5lite  lava  are  found.  There  are 
a  vail  number  of  thefc  caves  in  I  he  illand, fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  nicltcriag  their  cattle.  ThelargeV.  in  the  illand  is 
5034  feet  long,  and  from  50  to  54  in  breadth,  and  be- 
tween 34  and  36  in  height — There  are  fome  prodigi- 
ous cletti  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
called  Atmciiiggaa,  near  the  water  of  Tingalla,  in  the 
fouthweftcrn  part  of  the  illanJ.  It  is  105  ftet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  diredion  of  the  chafin  itfclf  is 
from  north  to  :outh.  Its  weftern  wall,  from  which  the 
other  has  been  p«rpendicularly  divided,  is  107 feet  fix 
inches  iii  height,  and  conlitls  of  many  Itrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height, ot  Uva  grown  cold  at  different 
times.  The  eallern  wall  is  only  4i  ftet  four  inches  in 
height,  a.id  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  opi>ofite 
to  the  higheft  part  of  the  other  !ide  is  no  more' than 
36  feet  J  inches  high. 

HECTIC  Fever.  See  (the  Indix  fubjoined  lo) 
Medicine. 

HECTCjR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Adyanax,  is  celebrated  lor  tlic  valour  with 
wliich  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againft  theGreeks. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body, 
faftened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  wsllsof  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reftored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ran- 
fom.     See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  ihe  peniandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the 
46th  order,  Hcderac:tr.  There  are  live  oblong  petals  ; 
the  berry  is  peniafp«rmous,  girt  by  thecaUx. 

Species.  I.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy,  growsna- 
turally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  and  where  it  meets 
with  any  fiipport,  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  fending 
out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  llrikt- into  the  joints  of 
walls  or  the  bark  of  trees.  If  there  is  no  fupport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length,  lo 
that  they  dolely  cover  the  farfjcc,  and  arc  ditficult  to 
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Hedges.  eraJic.iie.  AVhile  their  ftalks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport, 
^-~—^'—~'  or  trail  ui'oit  the  grouiul,  tliey  are  ilciider  and  flexible  ; 
but  when  iluy  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  ("up- 
port,  tiu-y  (horttn  and  become  woody,  forming  ihein- 
Iclves  into  large  bulhy  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar- 
ger, more  of  an  oval  Ihape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  Kavcs,  Co  thut  it  hath  a  quite  ditferent 
appearance.  There  arc  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
one  with  lilvcr-rtripcd  leaves,  the  other  with  yellowiih 
leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  and  thefc  are  fonic- 
tiincs  admitted  into  gardens.  2.  The  quinquefolia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firit  carried  to  Europe  from  Ca- 
nada ;  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britilli  gar- 
dens, chiefly  to  plant  againll  walls  or  buildings  to 
cover  them  :  which  thcfc  plants  will  do  in  a  ihort 
time  ;  for  they  will  flioot  almofl  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  highefl  build- 
ing:  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  tlie  plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  winter,  and 
therefore  arc  proj'er  only  for  fucli  fituations  as  will  not 
admit  of  better  plants  ;  for  this  will  thrive  in  the 
midll  of  cities,  and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke  or  the 
clolcnefs  of  the  air. 

Culture.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  tlirivc  inalmoffany  foil 
or  fituation.  The  fecond  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings; which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a  ihady  border 
will  take  root,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be 
fit  to  plant  iu  thofe  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

U/es.  The  roots  of  the  ivy  are  ufcd  by  leather-cut- 
ters to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
beinobfervcd  to  bear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have 
a  nauftous  taltc  ;  Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil- 
dren in  Germany  a^  a  fpecitic  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  ifTues  ;  and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  cfteem  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  a  ready  cure  for  burns. 
The  berries  have  a  little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dofc  of  them  has  been  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates, a  relinous  juiceexfudesfrom  the  flalks, 
which  is  faid  to  bea  powerful  refiilvent  and  difcuticnt, 
and  an  excellent  ingretlient  in  plaltcrs  and  ointments 
adapted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfcs  and  Ihecp  eat  the 
plant;  goitrs  and  cows  refufe  it. — Cafpar  Bauhinc 
and  Tournefort  mention  a  fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  i  lands  of  the  Archipi  lago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  poct'-i  ivy,  becaufe  the  an- 
cients are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  hcdcra  ilyotiy  fas,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
•ame  fort  of  ivy  in  ^hcir  public  rejoicings  and  feafts 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  whence  this  fpecies  has  been  termed  by  others 
chryfdcarpos. 

HEDKRACE^E,  {{xomhedera  "ivy")  The  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Linnseus's  frrtgmenisofa  natural 
method,  confifling  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera, 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  ftem 
nearly  allied  to  it.     See  Botany,  p.  468. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofures,  or  todi\  ide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.     When  they  arc  defigned  as  out- 
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ward  fences,  they  are  planted  either  witli  hawthorn,  Hcltt, 
crabs,  or  black-thorn  :  but  thofe  hedges  which  arc  ' — ■ — ' 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wilderncfs- 
quartcrs,  or  to  fcreen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from 
light,  arc  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own- 
er ;  forac  preferring  cver-grecns,  in  which  cafe  the 
holly  is  bed  ;  next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruf- 
tinus,  phyllyrea,  &c.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the 
hornbeam,  and  the  elm. 

Before  planting,  it  is  pro»er  to  confidcr  the  nature  Gent 
of  the  hud,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  bcft  ■"^'^''Ifor 
in  it  ;  and  alfo,whit  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants  j'/^"^' ^ 
arc  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fizc,  the  fets  ought  to  be 
about  the  ihickncfs  of  one's  little  finger,  and  cut 
within  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;   they 
ought   to  be  frefli  taken   up,  ftraight,  fiuooth,  and 
well  rooted.     Thofe  plants  that  are  raifed  in  the  nur- 
fery  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  planting  outlide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs  fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made  ;  and  fomc  of 
ihc  be(^  mould  tlKJuld  belaid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  let  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  When  the 
firfl  row  of  quick  is  let,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  ano- 
ther row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaccs  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead-hedge  hid,  to  fhadc  and  defend  the  uiider- 
plantation.  Stakes  Ihould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofc  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  tlic  firm  ground:  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  at  about  t«o  feet  and  an  hall  diltancc  : 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  Ilronger,  yoii 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  (lakes  with 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  ed-ering  is  finiflied, 
drive  the  flakes  anew. 

Tiic  quick  nuifl  be  kept  conflautly  weeded,  and  fe-  Of  man' 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February  g"'g''' 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,    ^^' 
which  will  caul'e  it  ftrikc  root  afrcfti,  and  help  it  much 
in  ihe  growth.  3 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ;  and  if  Of  the  <b 
the  plants  are  railed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall 
vvilJ  crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe 
raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without 
diflindtion  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab 
never  Ihoot  fo  firong  as  tholK  of  the  apples,  and  may 
therefore  be  better  kept  within  the  pi;oper  coinpafs 
of  an  hedge.  ^ 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for  Bla«k 
hedges  :  and  the  befl  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife  thorn, 
the  plants  from  the  ftoncs  of  the  fruit,  which  fliould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge isiutended; 
but  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  w  hen  it  is  planted. 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  ;  but  fjollf,  l| 
where  it  is  cxpofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  deflroyed  :  oihcrwifc,  it  is  by  far 
thf  moftbe.iutiful  plant ;  and,  bcingan  ever-green, will 
afiord  much  better  ihelterf.ir  cattle  in  u  inter  .han  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  befl  method  of  railing  thefc 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  ftoiies  in  the  place  where  the 
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fledg«  hedge  is  intended  ;  and,  where  this  can  be  conveiiicnt- 
'  ly  done,  the  ,>Unts  will  make  a  uiuth  better  progrcfs 
than  thole  that  are  tranfpUnicd  :  bjt  thel'c  beiries 
Ihould  be  bi\ricd  in  the  ground  leveral  raoiuhs  bclorc 
ihey  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chrilhiias,  when  they  are  ulually  ripe, 
and  put  tr.cm  into  large  liowcr-pots,  mixing  romc  land 
with  tiieni ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  puts  liiull  be  Uink,  covering  them  over  witii  earth, 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mull  re- 
main till  the  following  Odober,  when  they  ihould  be 
taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hei."ge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  gro.ind  Iboild  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bullies,  trees,  S<c.  Then  two  drills  Ihould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  dillance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  inio  which  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofc,  leltfomc  Ihould  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  nmfl  be  carefully  weeded  :  and  if 
they  arc  dcligned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  lliould  be 
cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Auguft  ;  but 
if  they  are  only  deligned  for  fences,  they  need  only  be 
flieered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
young,  Ihould  admit  as  much  free  air  as  puliible  :  the 
bell  furt  are  thofe  made  with  polls  and  rails,  gr  with 
ropes  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  polls  ;  and  if 
the  ropes  arc  painted  over  with  aconipoliiion  of  melt- 
ed pitch,  brown  Spaniih  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed, 
they  will  lad  fcveral  years. 

Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fometimes 
planted  with  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable' to  any  other  :  next  to  this,  mod  people 
prefer  the  yew  ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  Icfsagrecable.  Thelaurelisonc 
of  the  moll  beautiful  ever-greens  ;  but  t!ie  flioots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tjlerablc 
Ihape  ;  and  as  the  leaves  arc  large,  to  prevent  thedifa- 
greeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  Iheers,  it  will  be  the  bell  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  ihootsjufl  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  laurullinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pofc  ;  but  the  fame  objection  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel  :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  April,  when  the  liowcrs  are  going  off; 
but  the  new  flioots  of  the  fame  fpring  rauft  by  no  means 
be  Ihortened.  The  fmall  leaved  and  rough-leaved 
lauruflinus  arc  the  beft  plants  for  this  purpofe.  The 
true  phillyreais  the  next  bcfl  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  held  up  to  the  height  of  lo  or  12  feet ;  and  if 
they  arc  kept  narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  be 
not  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  deligned  lo 

grow  very  tall The  deciduous  plants  ufually  planted 

to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are.  The  hornbeam,  which 
may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  moll  other 
plants.  The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  qua- 
lities as  the  hornbeam  ;  but  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  in  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.  The  fmall- 
Icaved  Englilh  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefe  Ihould  not  be  planted  clofcr  than  ei^ht  or 
ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  after  they  have  (food 
feme  years,    they  grow  very  ihia  at  bottom,  and 
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ilieir  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagreeablc    Hedges, 
colour.  «— ^^— ' 

Many  of  the  flowering  flirubs  have  alfo  been  planted  ^,  2 
in  hedges,  fuch  as rofes,  honey  fucklcs,fweet-bri3r,&c.  j^-  jhrubs" 
but  thefe  arc  diilicult  to  train  :  and  if  they  arc  cut  to 
bring  them  within  couipafs,  their  flowers,  which  arc 
their  greatell  beauty,  will  i.c  entirely  dctlro)  ed.  A 
correlpondcntof  the  focicty  forimiiroviiig  agriculture 
in  Scotlmd,  hosvev-.r,  informs  us,  that  he  tried  with 
fuccefs,  the  eglantine,  fwtet-briar,  ordog-roft,  when 
all  the  metbeds  of  making  hedges  pradifed  in  Kiicx 
and  Hamplhire  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  nicihuj 
was  to  gather  the  liips  of  this  plant,  and  10  lay  them  i:i 
a  tub  till  ISlarch  ;  the  Iceds  were  then  calily  rubbed  out; 
after  ivhich  they  were  fowcd  in  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peas.  Next  year  they  cau;e  up  ; 
and  the  year  after  tiiey  were  planted  in  the  follo.vinjj 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  inches  afundcr  upon  the  lide  grafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  fint  turfs  thot  were  taken 
oft' from  the  lurface  ol  the  intended  ditch.  Thcearth 
fide  of  thele  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  routs,  aaJ 
other  earth  l.iid  upon  the  tarls  which  had  becu  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  vir  five  yc^rs  thefe  plants 
made  a  fence  which  neither  horles  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  pifs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 
Sheep  indeed  will  fomctimesdofo,  but  they  are  aUvays 
entangled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  ihcy  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  ualefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  loon  make  an  excellent  fence  ;  and, where 
thin,  it  may  be  ealily  thickened  by  layingdown  bran- 
ches, which  in  one  year  will  make  ihocts  of  fix  or 
feven  feet.     They  bear  clipping  very  well.  g 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  1  he  fubjcd  of  hedg-  Dr  An.icr- 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fomc  other '""'^ '^'";<^- 
plants  belidcs  thofe  aboveiueiuiuucd  migiit  be  ufcfuily  *'"""• 
employed  in  the  conftrudion  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.     This,  he  fays,  by 
no  means  requires  the  wctnefs  of  foil  which  is  common-  £pyt  ci 
ly  fuppofcd.     "  It  is  generally   imagined   (fiys  he),  yi^ritulturr, 
that  the  willowcan  be  made  to  thrive  mo  where  except  '•  54.  •^t- 
in  Wet  or  boggy  ground  ;   but  this  is  one  ot  thole  vul- 
gar errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfrrvation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubjeds  relating  to  rural  af- 
fairs;  for  experience  has  lufliciently  convinced  me, 
that  this  plant  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well-cultivated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
flances  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned),  even  although 
if  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.    It  could  not,  however,  in 
general  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thorns ;  nor  would  it  in  any  refped,  be  proprr 
to  train  it  up  for  a  fence  in  the  fame  way  as  that  plant. 
The  willow,  as  a  fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully  of  the  wiK 
employed,  but  for  dividing  into  feparate  inclofurtsany  low. 
extenlive  field  of  rich  ground:  and,  as  it  is  always  ne- 
ceiFary  to  put  the  foil  into  as  good  order  as  polfiblc  be- 
fore a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  in  it,  the  eaficll 
method  of  putting  it  into  the  nccellary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  oft  the  boundaries  of  your  fcveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,wiih  a  dciign  to  give 
3  complete  fallow  to  a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.    This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  doriiig  the  fainmcr-fcafon, 

and 
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Hclgcs.    and  ill  autumn  to  be  '.veil  nianurcJ  with  dung  or  lime, 

' • 'or  botli  (tor  it  cannot  be  nude  too  rich),  and  he  neatly 

Cormcd  into  a  ridge  before  winter. 

"  Having  prejiared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it 
will  be  in  rcadiueis  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  oiij^ht 
to  be  (.Uiiicd  as  eirly  in   winter  as  can  be  got  conve- 
niently done  ;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  bein^f 
planted  Uie  in  the  Coring.     But  before  you  begin   to 
niikc  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ncccllary  to  pro- 
vide a   futfitient  number  of  plants:  which   will  be 
done  by  previoui'.y  rearing  them  in  a  niirfery  of  your 
owii,  as  near  tlic  ticld  to  be  inc  lofed  as  you  can  convc» 
nicntly  have  it  ;  for.as  they  arc  very  bulky,  the  car- 
rian-e  of  them  W'ould  be  troublcfome  if  tiiey   were 
brought   from   any  coiUiderable  dillance.     The  beft 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fuch  as  make  the 
longcft  and  llrongell  Ihnois,  and  arc  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.    All  the  lar^e  kinds  of  hoop  willows  may  be 
tmpl.'yed  for  this  ufe  ;   but  there  is  another  kind  wiiii 
ftrongcr  and  more  taper  Ihoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  flioots, 
becomes  ef  an  afh-gray ,  of  a  tirm  texture,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  touch.   The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  denl  broader  thanthofe  of  the  common  hoi>p- 
willow,  pretty  thick,    and  of  a  dark-green   colour. 
What  name  this  fpeciesis  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot 
tell;   but  as  it  becHines  very  quickly  of  a  large  llze  at 
the  root,  and  is  llrong  and  tirin,  it  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.     The  llioots  ought  to  be  v( 
two  or  three  years  growth  before  they  can  be  properly 
nftd,  and  Ihould  never  be  Icfs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.     Thefe  ought  to  be   cut  over  clofe  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
the  fitld  at  their  whole  length.     The  planter  having 
Ilretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  th.radiiig  a  row  of  thefe  plants  tirmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  dillance  of 
1 3  or  20  inches  from  one  another  ;  making  them  all 
llannt  a  little  10  one  lulc  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the 
line.     This  being  tiniihed,  let  him  begin  at  the  opfo- 
lite  end  of  (lie  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  intcr- 
vils  between  the  plants  of  the  former  row  ;  making 
ihefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direction 
exadly  contrary;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  baflcet- ways, 
work  them  intu  lozenges  like  a  net,  faflening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  tirmly.     The  whole,  when  finillied  aiTumes  a 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  firft 
a  tolerable  good  defence  :   and,  as  thefe  plants  im- 
mediately take  root  and  quickly  increafe  in  lize,  it 
becomes,    alter   a  few  years,    a  very   llrong   fence 
which  nothing  can  penetrate.     This  kind  of  hedge 
i  myfclf  have   employed  ;   and  find  that  a  man   may 
plant  and   twilt  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand  :  and,  in 
a  fituation   fuch  as  1  have  defcribed,   I  know  no  kind 
offence  whichconld  berearcdai  fuch  a  fmall  expence, 
fo  quickly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in 
good  order.     But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  put- 
ting a  phnt  of  elcEjanline  between  each  two  plants  of 
willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fupponeJ 
bjr  them  ;  and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would  efFec- 


ally  prcfcrve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being  browf-    He 
ed  upon  by  cattle. 

"  As  it  \i  ill  be  neceflary  to  keeo  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  wliicii  tlie  hedge  is  planted,  in  culture  for  one 
year  at  lead,  that  the  plants  of  cleganiinc  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  rtxits  of  the  willow 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mold  prodiictd  by  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
tollirihe  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoeia 
the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips  or  planted  with  cole- 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of 
the  fallow."  la 

The  fame  author  alfo gives  the  following  ufeful  di-  Ofplaniil 
reclionsfurplanting  the  hedgesin  lituations  very  much  hcdgeiiil 
cxpofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on  «"?';'<* 
the  point  of  decaying.  "  Thefe  who  live  in  an  open '"V'""J'. 
uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  toeiicoun-  virine  I 
ter,  which  others  whoinhabit  more  w.<rm  and  iheltcr-  thcmirfii| 
ed  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  thefe  difli-  deoycdar 
cultics,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  get:ing  hedges  f^'l  K  1 
to  grow  with  facility.  For,  where  a  young  hedge  is  r>  '"i  't 
much  cxpofed  to  vident  and  continued  gulls  of  wind, 
no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fomach  freedom,  or 
glow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more 
Ihekered  fituation  and  favourable  expofurc. 

"  But  although  it  is  impollible  to  rear  hedges  in 
this  lituation  to  fo  much  perfection  .as  in  the  others, 
yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  at- 
tention and  pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

"  It  is  advifablc  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
upon  the  face  of  a  bank;  but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
nccelliry  in  fuch  an  expofe<l  lituation  as  that  I  have 
now  defcribed  :  for  the  b.ink,  by  breaking  the  forceof 
the  wind,  fcreensthe  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
of  the  blaft,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  lor  fonie  time  at 
firft,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  itothcrwifc 
could  have  done. 

"  But  as  it  may  be  expefted  foon  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hulLandman  to 
prep  ire  for  that  event,  and  guard, with  a  wife  forecafl 
.agr.infl  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expeiSed  to 
arife  from  that  circumftance. 

"  With  this  view, it  will  be  proper  for  him,  infteaj 
of  making  a  linglc  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank;  in  which  fi- 
tuation, the  bank  svill  equally  (lielter  each  of  the  two 
hedges  while  they  are  lower  than  it  ;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afford  fliclter  to  the  other,  fo  as  t» 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greaterluxuriancc 
than  either  of  them  -.ould  have  done  fingly. 

"  To  etiectuate  this  Hill  more  pcrfcclly,  let  a  row 
of  fcrvice-trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
at  the  dillance  of  i8  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  fervices.  This 
plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  thisexpo- 
fed  lituation  ;  and  by  its  nsmcrous  (lioots,  covered 
with  large  leaves,  will  eftedually  fcrecn  the  hedge  on 
each  lidc  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
fupport  and  (hclter  from  them  ;  fo  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  in  lime,  a 
clofe,  ftrong,  and  beautiful  fence. 

"  They^rf/fif  is  a  tree  but  little  known  in  Scotland; 

although 
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He4gc«.  alilwugh  it  is  one  ivf  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  lo  l)c 
— -  oicen  cal.ivattd  tiicrc  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  cxpofcd  fnu- 
a:ion,  sttcrds  n.orc  lhcU;;r  :o  other  plants  than  almifl 
Any  other  irec  I  know  :  for  it  fends  out  a  (Treat  many 
Itrong  branches  froni  the  under  part  of  the  llcin, 
whieii,  ill  time,  alllnne  an  upright  dircdion  and  con- 
tinue to  advance  v.  ith  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to 
the  very  bottom,  alnioft  as  long  as  the  tree  exiils  ;  fo 
that  if  it  is  r.ot  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofe  bulh,  till 
it  attains  the  haight  of  a  forelt  tree. 

"  It  is  ol  the  lame  genus  wiih  the  rawn-trec — and 
has  a  great  refenibhnce  to  it  both  in  flower  and  frtiit ; 
its  branches  arc  more  wavin;;  and  pliant — its  leaves  un- 
divided, broad  and  round,  fomewhat  refcnbling  the 
elm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  upper  i'ldc.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  better  l.no'.vii  that  it  is  at  prefent. 

"  But  if,  from  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
ihodd  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  liedgc 
becomes  lickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  ftiiued 
in  appearance,  theeai'iell  andonU'efttctual  remedy  lor 
that  difeale,  is  to  cut  the  ilcms  ot  the  jdanis  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  af- 
ter which  they  will  fend  forth  much  ilroiiger  (h-ots 
than  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 

(And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  dcfcribed,  it  will,  in 
almofl.  every  cafe,  bcrccovercd,  and  rendered  frelhand 
vigorous. 

"  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  hi  au- 
tumn, or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  ihow  themfclves,  the 
flumps  ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the 
buds  be  rubbed  ofi,  excepting  oac  or  two  of  the  ikong- 
efl  and  bell  placed,  which  lliould  be  left  for  a  Hem. 
For  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth,  round  the 
Item  arc  allowed  to  fpring  up  undillurbed,  they  will 
become  in  a  few  ye;;rs  as  weak  and  ftinied  as  before  ; 
and  the  hedge  \\  ill  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain 

any  conliderablc  height,  llrength,or  hcakht'ulnefs 

I  have  feen  many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly 
cut  over  totally  ruined  by  this  eircumflance  not  having 
been  attended  to  in  proper  time. 

"  If  the  ground  lor  i6or  20  feet  on  each  fide  of 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation 
is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  drciling  with  rich 
manures,  and  be  i;cpt  iit  high  order  for  fome  years 
afterwards  by  gf«J  culuire  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  profptr  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpecially  if  it  lias  been  planted  on  the  level 
ji  ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  fliallow  ditch." 
)f  the  ^'''  Wilier  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 

lackaldcr.  fi'Pcrior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  mofl 
foils.  It  may  cither  be  propagated  by  layers  or  trun- 
rfieons  about  three  feet  long.  The  beft  time  for  plant- 
ing thefe  lall  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March. 
They  ought  to  be  lliarpened  at  their  hrgell  end,  and 
the  ground  Well  iooftiud  before  they  are  thrull  into 
it,  Icflthc  bark  llionid  be  torn  ofi",  which  might  oeca- 
fion  their  mifcarriagc.  They  Ihould  be  fct  at  leaft 
two  feet  deep,  to  prevent  tlieir  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  violent  winds  at'ter  they  have  made 
flrong  flioots  ;  and  they  Ihould  be  kept  clear  of  tall 
weeds  until  tliey  have  got  good  heads,  alter  wjiieii 
.      Vol.  Vlli. 
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I  hey  will  require  no  farther  care.  When  raifed  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  dor.c  in  the 
inoiiih  of  Oitobcr ;  and  by  that  lime  twel.-cmoJth 
they  will  have  roots  fufficient  for  tranlplauting,  which 
niuit  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  and  loofeiung  ths 
« anil  ill  the  place  where  the  plant  is  to  ftind.  The 
young  fets  mud  be  planted  at  lead  a  fofit  and  a  half 
deep  i  and  their  t  'p  lliould  be  cut  off  to  wiihia  abo  11 
niiie  inches  of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  wiM 
llioot  out  many  branches.  This  tree  may  be  trai. ud 
into  veiy  thick  and  clofc  hedges,  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  oa 
the  lides  of  brooks  ;  for  it  grows  bell  when  part  of 
its  roots  are  in  water  ;  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as 
is  ufual  for  willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fiftl:  or 
lixtli  year.  Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  flaves  j 
for  it  will  lall  a  gi'cat  while  under  ground  or  i;i  waict  : 
and  it  ii  likewifc  in  great  efiiniatioii  among  plough- 
wrights,  turners,  &c.  as  well  as  for  making  fcvtral  of 
the  uteiilils  nccelfary  for  agriculture.  Ii^  bark  alfu 
dyes  a  good  black. 

The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil- 
ler ak  proper  for  hedges  ;  and  in  places  where  the  young 
plants  can  be  ealily  procured,  he  fays  that  the  pUni- 
aiion  of  an  acre  will  not  coll  40  ihiliings  :  the  after 
expencc  will  not  exceed  20lltillings  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
will  not  come  to  above  three  pounds.  Alli-trees  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaufc  they 
injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended  roots, 
and  likcwilV  on  accouni  of  the  property  their  leavct 
have  of  giving  a  rank  lalte  to  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  filch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  i\o  alli- 
trees  are  permitted  to  grow  ia  the  good  dairy-coun- 
ties. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  llones,  the 
fences  which  bound  an  ellate  or  farm  are  freiiuently 
made  with  them.  In  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall  it  is 
common  to  build  asit  were  two  walls  with  thcleltones 
laid  upon  one  another  ;  firll  two  and  then  one  be- 
tween :  asthe  walls  rife  they  till  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  llones  in  flat  to  the  lides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Quick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
Malls,  and  thrive  extremely  well.  Suchinclofurcs  arc 
reckoned  the  brfl  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle  ;  though  it  can  fcarcc  be  fuppofcd 
but  they  niuil  be  difagrceable  to  the  eye,  and  Hand  in 
need  of  frequent  repairs  by  thcAones  being  forced 
outof  the  way  by  cattle.  The  befl  way  to  jTcvent 
this  is  to  build  fucii  wall  iii  tlic  bottom  of  a  ditch 
made  wide  enough  on  purpofc,  and  ilopcd  down  on 
each  fide.  Thus  the  deformity  will  be  hid;  and  as 
the  cattle  cannot  Hand  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt 
to  leap  over  it,  the  ftencs  of  which  it  is  compofed  will 
be  lefs  liable  to  be  beaten  do.vn.  The  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  may  be  fpread  on  the.  aujaccin  g:x>;iiid, 
and  its  fides  plained  with  fnch  tree;  or  underwood  as 
will  befl  fuit  the  foil.  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  fevcral 
feet  on  the  inlide  for  timber,  e  fupply  of  that  valuable 
commodity  ray  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  more  valuable  pallurc. 

The  following  is  an  exccllc:n  method  ofmakin*  a 
durable  anj  bra^itiful  fence  i-i  gr^iiy-  pk'.es.  J)io- 
pi«  res  of  lurf  four  or  fiv!  inches  tiiiclv,  rlie  breadth  0° 
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the  fpiidc,  and  alioiit  a  foot  in  length-  Lay  tliefc  turfs 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fulf,  with  the  gralsojtw  anl,  at 
the  dift:.incc  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  at 
which  the  lUtch  afterwards  to  be  dug  in  the  folid 
pronnd  is  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  wiih  ihci:-  t;rafs  fuUs  turned  out  tlie  contrary  way, 
another  rovv  of  turt,  at  fnth  a  dillancc  as  to  make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proporlioned  to  the  intended 
hii,\!it  of  the  bank.  Tluis,  even  thoujrh  the  ^.'round 
flinu'ld  prove  defeftivc,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.  A  ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  wliat 
depih  and  brecdth  yon  plcafc ;  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  llope  on  each  fide  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  nolofs  of  paflure  by  the  fence  ;  becaufe 
it  may  be  fowed  with  hay-feeds,  and  will  bear  grafs 
en  both  fides.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  or  Hopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
p(  turf,  and  the  refl  may  bi.-  fcattercd  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  n\ore  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
tlius  placed  upon  one  anoilier,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween ihcm  lillcd  lip  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  delircd  height ;  only  obferving  to  give  each  lide 
of  it  a  gentle  llope  for  gicater  llrcngth.  The  top  of 
litis  bank  Ihould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  tilled  up  with  earth  except  a  fmall 
lioliuw  in  the  midalt  to  rcliin  fomc  rain,  (^lickfcts 
Ihould  then  be  planted  aloug  this  top,  and  they  will 
foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  means  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  llope  only  two  feet  deep,  w  ill 
make,  belidcsthe  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feclhigh,tlirough 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way:  for 
the  roots  of  the  giafs  will  bind  ihe  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  year's  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  much  Itrongcr  when  the  roots  "f  t!ic 
quick  Ihall  have  lliot  out  among  it.  The  only  pre- 
cautions necell.iry  to  be  obferved  in  making  this  bank 
are,  i.  Not  to  make  it  when  the  ground  is  too 
dry  ;  bccaufc,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  lliould  fuddenly 
follow,  it  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as  periiaps  to 
endanger  the  tailing  <>f  ft-me  of  the  outfide  :  whicli, 
however,  is  e.-ilily  remedied  it  it  fliould  happen.  2.  If 
the  (lope  be  fuch  as  Ihecp  can  climb  up,  fecurc  the 
young  quicks,  ;«  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  fmall 
dead  hedge,  cither  on  or  near  the  top,  on  both  fides. 
Ifanyofthe  quicks  Ihould  die  wliich  they  will  hard- 
ly be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  fitna- 
lion,  unlcfs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  feafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  fonie  ul  the  methods  already  nieii- 
lioned.  — Such  lences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park  ;  ef- 
pecially  if  we  place  ports  and  rails  aboiu  two  leet  high, 
a  litlic  ilopiiig  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
lop  :  no  deer  can  creep  through  tliis,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  .over  it.  It  is  likcwife  one  of  the  heft  fences 
for  fecuving  cattle  ;  and  if  liie  quicks  ou  the  bank  be 
kept  clipped,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  green  wall  plealing 
to  the  eye. 

In  the  iirR  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  findclirs 
■  recommsiidcd  fo:- fences;  and  the  following  mctiiod 
of  railing  tl:em  for  this  purpofe  is  fiid  to  be  the  bcfl. 
When  chii  timber  is  fellci  in  the  fpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimmingor  hcwi.ig  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  yon  would  corn, .  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  has  an  eye,  or 
Lud-knot,  or  fume  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  Ihcot 
like  the  cuttings  ol,"  potatoes  ;    aad  the   plants  thus 


raifcd  liavingno  tap-roots,  but  Ihooiing  their  fibres    Mcdjjff. 

iiorizoiilally  in  the  riehell  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  raoie  " — ~ 

Vigorous,  and  may  be  more  f  ifcly  and  ealily  tranfplauL- 
cd,  than  when  r.iifed  from  feeds,  or  in  ai.y  other  me- 
thod. The  plants  thus  railed  for  elm  fences  have 
greatly  the  ad\antagc  of  others  ;  as  five,  lix,  and  foinc- 
tinus  more.  Hems  will  arife  from  the  lame  chi.'  ;  and 
fuch  I'lants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  or  the 
ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  ihoois  in  piopoition, 
and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked 
wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  prattifcd.  If 
kept  clipped  for  three  or  foui- years,  they  will  be  al- 
moll  impenetrable.  ,(; 

In  the  fccoud  volume  of  the  fame  work,  wc  meet  Olifcrv.i- 
with  fcveral  obfcrvations  on  quick-hedges  by  a  gentle-  tions  i>ii 
man  near  Bridgcwater.  He  prefers  the  white  and  black  I"'"'' 
thorns  «j  all  other  plants  lor  this  purpofe  ;  but  is  of  '''•'''<;■'»■ 
opinion,  that  plautiuc;  linibcr-lrces  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
railed  fome  of  his  plants  from  h.iws  in  a  nurfery  ; 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  dat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  doping  lidc  next  the  ditches, 
which  lall  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  furface, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  tuns  were  regu- 
larly laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  lide  of 
the  ditch  on  \vhich  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  bell  01  the  mo.ild  laid  at  top.  'i  he  lets  were 
flraii^liL,  long,  fmooih,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant- 
ed as  foon  as  poilible  ^Iter  taking  up.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  dillauce ;  and  about  every  40  feec 
young  fruit-trees  or  thofe  of  other  kiiids,  fuch  as  ai^i, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuiicdlhcm.  A  ictoiid 
row  of  quickfcls  were  then  laid  on  another  bedof  ircih 
earth  at  the  lame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould  ; 
after wliicli the  batik  was  tiiiilhed  and  fecured  properly 
from  injuries  by  .1  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  fallencd  by  Hakes  of  oak-trees  on  ijie  top  of  the 
bank  at  three  feet  dirtancc.  Wherever  any  of  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  w  ere  of  a  d\\  indling  appearance, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  fredi  ones  Irom  the  nur- 
fery :  as  well  as  fuch  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bulk,  and  cleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  moil  deltruclive  10  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  ,nid  the 
traveller's  joy.  The  root  of  white  bryony  is  as  big  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  runs  very  deep  :  that  ol  black  bryony 
often  grow  s  to  30  feet  huig,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten- 
drils takes  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  inuil  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  dcflioy  it.  The  third  is  ftill  more  dellruitive  10 
young  quicks  than  the  other  two,  overfliadowing  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  Its  root  is  fuialler  than  that  of 
the  two  former,  but  mull  be  dugout  very  clean,  as  the 
leail  piece  left  will  fend  up  frelh  llioois.  It  is  very 
deilrudive  to  hedges  to  allow  cattle  to  browzc  upon 
them,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  ;  but  where  cattle 
of  fome  kind  riiiill  be  allowed  accefs  to  them,  horfes 
will  do  by  far  ihc  leall  mifchief.  j. 

With  regard  to  the  advan'age  ariling  from  hedges,  CiJcrfrult' 
our  author  obferves,  that  "  if  ihcy  were  of  no  f  art  her -trees  rc- 
ufc  than  us  mere  fences,  it  woidd  be  the  farmer's  in-  comratn<l« 
ttrell  to  keep  them  up  carefully  ;  for  the  better  they  '*' '" 
are,  the  more  fecure  are  his  cattle  and  crops.     But  if  a       *" 
jadicious  mixture  of  cider  fruit-U'ccs  were  planted  in 

hedges, 
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Htiget.  heUges,  the  profit  ariling  from  them  only  would  atmn 
daiitly  repay  the  colt  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of 
ground.  It  ii-iy  poffiUly  bt  objtifted  by  f];ne,  that 
tlie  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  climb- 
iiig  up  to  get  the  fruit;  but  thofc  who  make  ■  it 
fl'.ouid  rcnieniber,  or  be  told,  that  the  btrt  kinds  of 
cider- fruit  ire  fo  hard  and  auftcre  at  the  time  of  their 
bting  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
hogs  will  hai-dly  touch  tliem.  But  the  grcatcft  bene- 
fit, where  no  fri. it  trees  ore  planted,  arifcs  from  the 
thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hidges  yield  for  the  fire 
and  other  purpofes." 

The  authoiof  the  EiTaysnn  Hnfbindry  recommends 
the  hornbeam  plant  as  oncofthebeA  yet  known  for 
making  fcnc'.s,  according  to  the  metliod  prattifed  in 
Germany,  where  fuch  fences  arc  common.  "When 
the  German  hufbandman  (fays  he)  erefts  a  fence  of 
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this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  pa'^apet  of  earth,  with  a 
ditcli  ou  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in 
fjtli  a  manner,  that  every  two  flants  may  be  brought 
to  interfcd  each  otherin  the  form  of  St  Andrew's  crofs. 
In.  that  part  wh.re  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other, 
he  pently  fcrapcs  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with 
flraw  thwari-wife.  Here  the  twa  plants  confilidate 
i!i  a  kind  ot  indiiiblul>le  knot,  and  pulh  from  thence 
horizontal  (lanting  flioots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifado  or  Chevaux  de  fnfc  ;  fo  that  fnch  a  proteftion 
may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being 
pruned  annually,  and  with  difcretion,  will  in  a  few 
years  re;;der  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

"  It  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Andcrfon)  that  a 
hedge  may  have  been  long  ncgleJled,  andbeia  general 
in  a  healthy  flate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 
thin  and  llrag^ling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfedl 
fort  of  fence.  On  thcfe  occafions,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks  ;  for  thcfe 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choaked,  and  lUrved,  by 
the  old  plants  :  n-.r  could  it  be  recovered  by  cutting 
clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  flill  con- 
tinue where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dc-d  wood,  or  to  plajh  the 
hedge;  which  lalt  operation  is  always  the  moft  eli- 
gible where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be- 
ing cured  by  this  means. 

"  The  operation  I  here  cM  pta/}?ing,  may  be  de- 
fined, '  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood."  lo  form 
this,  fomc  flems  are  firft  feleftcd,to  be  left  as  flakes  at 
proper  diflances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  flraggling 
iide-branchcs  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  are  alfo 
lopped  awAy.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  arc  then 
cut  over  dole  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftances  ; 
and  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almofl  to  a  hori-wntal  pofition, 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  flakes,  (o  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taknn,  that 
thcfe  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps  ;  which  ought  to  be  farther  tlrengthcn'  d 
by  fomc  dead  flakes  or  trinicheons  of  willows,  which 
will  freqnt!uly  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  pla  it  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
10  overcome  the  diiUculiics  it  there  meets  with^llrikc 


root,  and  grow  up  fo  as  to  flrcngthen  the  hedge  in  a    KtJjcs. 

mofl  effcdual  manner.  '  * — 

"  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  ilems  irl 
one  dirertion,  lb  that  the  pi>in!5  rife  above  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  tht  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

"  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  v.ith 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  ften  it 
done  could  ealily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  lhoi>is  from 
many  parts  of  their  Items,  and  as  the  upright  Ihoois 
that  rife  from  the  llumpsof  thofc  plants  thit  have  been 
cut  over  quickly  rulh  up  through  the  whole  hedge, 
thcfe  fervc  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  mai'^ 
that  forms  a  firong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

"This  is  the  bell  method  of  recovering  an  old 
neglcfted  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  couie  to  iiiy  know- 
ledge. 

"  In  fonie  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  fhoo:s  of 
a  heJge  are  killed  every  winter  ;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  snd  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
conliderablc  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeale  may 
therefore  be  wilhed  for. 

"  Young  hcdijes  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affecled 
with  this  diforder  ;  and  it  is  almoll  always  occalioacd 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  > 
number  of  Ihoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fa 
fmaU  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  refiil  the  fevcrc 
weariier  in  winter. 

"  It  often  happens  thartheownerof  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  w'iththe  ihears  a  few  inchesabovethe  ground  the 
firfl  winter  after  planting;  in  confequcncc  of  which, 
maiiyfmall  llioots  fpring  out  from  each  ofthellenis 
that  hasbeen  cut  over  : — Each  of  which,  being  after- 
wards cut  over  in  the  fame  m.mncr,  fends  forih  a  flill 
greater  number  of  Ihoots,  whi;h  are  fmaller  and  finallcr 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

"  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequenceof  thismanagement,the  branches, 
after  afewyears,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  (hoots  at  all,  and  the  utraoft 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thcfe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
flate  for  fonie  years,  and  at  ladceafe  to  grow  at  all — 
the  branches  i>ecome  covered  with  fog,  and  thehedgc 
perilhcs  entirely. 

"  But  if  the  toil  be  very  rich,  notwithftanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  flems,  the  roots  will  flill 
have  futTicient  viironr  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
fhoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never  at- 
tain a  proportional  thickncfs.  And  as  the  vigour  of 
the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  in 
autumn,  the  frofls  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thcfe 
dangling  ihoots  have  attained  any  degree  of  woody 
firmncfs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almofl  entirely  by  it  : 
the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefelongdeaj 
Ihixjts,  which  arc  always  difagrecabic  to  look  at,  and 
ufiially  indicate  the  approaching  cidofthe  hedge. 

"  The  caiifcsot  the  diforder  being  thus  explained, 
it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  ciu-e  is  am- 
putation ;  Vfhich,  by  giving  an  opportimity  to  begin 
3  A  a  »itl» 
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■Willi  training  the  hedge  anew,  gives  alfo  an  oppor- 
iimity  of  avoiding  ilic  errors  iha:  occalioned  it.  In 
this  calc,  care  oiij;lit  to  be  taiitii  to  cut  the  plants  as 
cloff  to  the  ground  as  polliblc,  as  there  the  Items  will 
be  lels  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
Ihoots  to  arifc  from  the  Aems  that  have  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againll  Ihortening  thein. 

"  But  as  cheroots,  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
be  very  llrong,  the  flioots  thai  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  tiic  fteins  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fomc  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  thty  on^ht  in  fafcty  to  do;  in  which  calc, 
fomt  part  of  I  he  top  of  the  ihoot  may  perhaps  be  kill- 
ed the  tir!l  winter,  which  ought  if  pofiiblc  to  be  pre- 
vented. 'J'hiscanonly  be  eticchially  done  by  giving 
a  clicck  to  the  vejjetation  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
yoiUig  Ihoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
arc  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  Hate  of  vegetation,  the 
uhole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  futfcrs  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  furtains.  To  check,  tutreforc,  the  vigorous  vege- 
tation at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudti.t  to 
choofc  the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of 
lopping  off  all  the  fupernumcrary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  tor  clipping  olt"  tlic  lide  branches 
that  have  fprnng  out  from  it  ;  which  will,  in  general, 
be  fufiicient  to  give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at 
that  feafon,  as  will  prevent  any  ot  the  flioots  from  ad- 
vancing afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo- 
rous, a  few  buds  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  flumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  olf'at 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  llop  ihe  vegetation  of 
the  hedge  ftill  more  eifectually. 

"  By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
prcferved  entire  through  the  firfl  winter.  /\nd  as  the 
llioota  become  Icfs  vigorotis  every  fuccefTivc  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  diificidty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  lomc  years 
while  it  is  young,  abiut  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  tliis  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to  any  confiderable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas." 

Lord  Kamcs,  in  his  work  intidcd  the  Gentleman 
Farmer,  gives  fevcral  direftions  for  the  raifing  and 
mcndinj;  of  hedges  conlidcrably  ditl'crent  from  thofc 
above  related.  Kor  a  decr-pai'k  he  recommcud.';  awali 
of  ftone  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
Fence  for  a  clofe  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  plants  arc  to  be  lo^iped 
deer-park,  off  ;,[  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre- 
vent the  deer  from  breaking  through-,  andif  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  He  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  bccaufe 
no  beaft  will  feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  thai  only 
when  young  and  the  bufli  tender.  Therefore,  no  ex- 
traordinary care  is  neceifary  except  to  prcfcrve  them 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A  row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  !i;e  laburnums,  which  no 
hare  norany  other  beaft  will  touch.  The  wall  he  re- 
commends to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be- 
ing both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  conftruc- 
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ted  entirely  offtore.  Raife  it  of  flone  to  the  height  HeJgev* 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  afi<r  which  it  ^~" 
is  to  be  coped  with  ibd  as  follow  s.  Kirft  lay  on  the 
will, with  the  grally  lide  under,  fodcut  with  the  fpqde 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
ihickncfsof  the  wall.  Next,  cover  thisfod  withloofc 
cartli  roiuided  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod, 
cillwith  the  paring  ipadc,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be- 
yond the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  incheson  each  fide. 
With  thcfc  cover  the  loofe  earths  keeping  the  grally 
fide  above  ;  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  tliat 
each  fod  Ihall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about 
two  inches  ui-.hout  cover  :  when  20  or  30  yards  arc 
thus  rinilhed,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  lide  of  the  wall,  llriking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  corn- 
pad  body  that  keeps  in  the  moillure,  and  cncouraj^cs 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Lallly,  cut  off  the  ragged  endsof 
the  lod  on  each  lide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  Oftober  is  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  this  operation,  becaufc  the  fun  and 
wiuil,  during  funimer,  dry  the  fod.  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moid  foil  atfiirdsthe  bcfl  fod. 
Wet  foil  is  commonly  too  fat  for  bindin^r  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  lituation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing commonly  ill  bound  with  roots,  fliakes  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordiii  iry  way  of  coping  wilii  fod, 
which  is  to  lay  them  flat  and  (ingle,  looks  as  if  intend- 
ed to  dry  the  Ibd  and  kill  the  grafs;  not  to  mention 
that  the  fod  is  liable  to  be  blowti  off"  the  wall  by  every 
high  wind.  j. 

Where  the  wall  it  felf  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence  without  of  a  will 
any  hedge,  a  ditcli  is  to  be  made  on  each  lide,  begin-  uicd  aa  a 
ning  a  loot  from  the  root  of  ihe  wall,  and  doping  out- f«^f«  ^*i'''i 
ward  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  at  kail  two  and  an  °"t  »")' 
half.     The  ditch  ihould  be  equally  lloped  on  the  other  ""^"S'- 
fide,    fo    as   to  be  four  feet  wide.     A  rood    of  this 
fence,  including  every  article,  may  be  done  for  three 
lliilHngsor  thereabouts;  and  afield  of  10  acres  thi's 
inclofed,  for  about  50 1.  which  by  a  llone   wall -.vould 
coil  upwards  of  50  1.     h  will  alfo  Hand  many  years 
without  any  need  of  reparation  ;  while  ftone  walls  re- 
quire no  kfs  than  2J.  per  aiit.  of  the  original  coil  ex- 
pended annually  to  keep  them  up.  aj 

The  advantages  of  a  tJiorn  hedge,  according  to  onr  Advan- 
author,  arc,  that  it  is   a  very   quick  grower,    when  "g"  "f  * 
planted  in  a  proper  foil  ;  fliooting  up  Uxor  fcven  feet '''°'"* 
in  a  feafon.     Tcongh  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by       '^** 
weeds  when  young,  it  turns  flrong,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  Ihape.     Even   when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  tolaieral  Ihoots  ;  and  lallly,  its  prickles 
rniikc  it  the  molt  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.     None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  of  the  ut.nioll  importance    that 
I  hey  be  properly  trained  in   the  nurfcry.      The  bcfl 
foil  for  a  nufery,  liis   Lordlhip  obfcrvcs,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.     In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfilli  ; 
in  the  former,   being  luxuriant  and  tender,   they  are 
apt  to  be  hurt  during  the  fcverity  of  the  weutlier  ;  and 
thefe  imperfections  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.     .An 
effential   reqnilite  in    a  nurfery   is  free   ventilation.  '      ^4 
'<  How  common  (fays  his  Lordlhip)  is  it  to  find  nnr-^*^  "  I'™' 
fcries  in  hollow Iheltcred  places,  furrounded  wi:h  walls  ^  ""fin*^ 
and  high  plantation*;  ra.orc  fit  for  pine-apples  than  ,^  pi,,;! 
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[edges,    barren  trees  !     The  plants  throfl  out  long  flioots,  Ixir 
feeble  and  tender  :  when  expofcd  in  a  cold  fituation, 
they  decay,  and  fometinies  die.    But  there  is  a  rcafoii 
for  every  tiling  :  the  nurferyraaii's  view  is  to  make 
profit  by  faviiig  ground,  and  by  impofmg  on  the  pur- 
chafer  tall  plants,  for  which  he  pretends  to  demand 
double  price.     It  is  fo  difficult  io  purchafc  wholcfome 
4     and  well  nurfed  plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer 
15        ought  to  raifc  plants  for  hinifclf. 
railing       <■(  As   thorns  will  grow  plcafantly  from  roots,  I 
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m  (rom  jjjyg  ]u[,g  pradlifcd  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  of 
raifing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  mufl  be  cut 
otf' when  tliorns  arc  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.  Thefe  roois 
cut  into  fmall  pars,  and  put  In  a  bed  of  frelh  earth, 
will  produce  plaiits  the  next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  arc  produced  from  feed  ;  and  tlius  a  perpe- 
tiul  fucceffion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  ;  they  defcrvc  all 
the  additional  fum  thJt  can  be  demanded  for  them. 
Youngand  feeble  plants  in  a  jiedgeare  of  flow  growth; 
and,  bclides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  palling  neceifary  to 
fecurc  them  from  cattle  m'lft  be  renewed  more  than 
once  before  thcy^  become  a  fence.  A  thorn  hedge 
may  be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpring 
unlcfs  it  be  frofl.  But  I  have  always  obferved  that 
thorns  planted  in  O^obcr  arc  more  healthy,  pulh  more 
vigorouily,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time. 
In  prcpaiing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ougjit 
to  be  left  as  entire  as  poillble,  and  notliing  cut  away 
jj5        but  the  ragged  p-irts. 

iperme-      "  As  a  thorn  hedge  fufFers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
gi-ound  where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be   made  pcr- 
llcAly  clean.     The  common  method  of  planting  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  fide  of  the  intended 
ditch,  termed  ^fcarfe>?iint;  a-id  behind  the  fcarfement 
to  lay  the  farface  foil  of  the  intended   ditch,   cut  into 
fquarcfods  two  or  tliree  inches  deep,  its  gralTy  furface 
under.     Upon  that   fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  thc.-i. 
The  grafsin  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  arc  in 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grov;  up,  and  require  double  di- 
ligence to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho- 
ked.   The  following  method  deferves  all  the  addition- 
al trouble  it  requires.     Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alfo  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  nanow  according  to  their  fize  ;  lay  behind  the 
border  the  furface    of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lay  the  moaldcry 
earth  that  fell  from  the  fpade  in  cutting  the  faid  fur- 
face.   Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  Icalt :  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  higcr  than  tlie  fcarfement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.     After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothing    their    rugged   roots  with   a 
knife,  and  lopping  oft  their  heads  to  make  thcni  grow 
biilhy,  they  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  tiicir  roots 
en  the  border,  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  mufl  be  taken  to  fprcad  the  roots  among  the  fur- 
facc-c.irth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  tiueft  of  all.    Cover  the  flcnis  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  flratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  lop  free.    It  is  no  jaatter  how  poor   this 


flratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  na  notirilhinent  from    Hedpeii 

it.     Go  on  to  finiil  the  ditch,  preffing  down  care-  ' ^— ' 

fully  every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the 
hedge,  which  makes  a  good  folid  mound  impervious 
to  rain.  It  is  a  fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to 
raife  this  mound  as  perpendicular  as  polfible  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  loofefoil,  v.hen  the 
moimd  is  raifcd  a  foot  or  fo,  to  bind  it  with  a  row  of 
the  tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till 
it  become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  it 
neccff;ry.  Behind  the  li.ic  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in- 
tended tor  the  fcarfement  and  border  Ciould  be  fjm- 
mer  fallowed,  .nanurcd,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots; 
and  this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
foil.  In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  ilunk  of  planting 
a  thorn  hedge.  In  fuch  ground  there  is  a  uecelliiy 
for  a  ftonc  fence. 

"  The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  "for  layin-j 
thorns  as  above  dtfcribcd;  is  to  give  the  roots  fpacc  to 
piifh  in  all  directions;  even  upward  into  the  mound  of 
earth.     There  may  be  fome  advantages  in  this  j  but, 
in  my  apprehenlion,  the  difaJvantagc  is  much  greater 
of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  tlie 
(loping  bank,  and  has  no  accefs  to  the  roots.     In- 
flcad  of  laying   the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  wouldit 
not  do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it;  covering  the 
roots  with  three  or  four  inchesof  the  bell  earth,  which 
would  make  a  hollow  between  the  plants  uud  the  Ho- 
ping bank  .'     The  hollow  would  intercept  every  drop 
of  rain  that  falls ou  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  anioair 
the  roots.    Why  at  any  rate  fhould  a  thorn  be  pat  int 
to  the  ground  Hoping  ?     This  is  not  the  practice  with 
regard  to  anyothcr  tree:  and  I  have  heard  of  no  experi- 
ment to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better  Hoping 
tlian  erec^.    There  occurs,  indeed  one  objetlioa  againft 
planting  thorns  erect,  that  the  roots  have  110  room  to 
extend  themfelves  on  that  lidc  where  the  ditch  is.    Bi;t 
does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  i:i  their  progrefs,  roots 
meet  with  a   ditch,  they  do  not  pulh  onward  ;  but, 
changing  their  direction,  pulh  downward  at  the  lldcof 
the  ditcli  .'     If  fo,   theic  downward  roots  will  fupport 
the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  mouldered  down 
by  froft.     One  thing  is  evident  witiiout  experiment, 
that  thorns  planted  erect  may  fooner  be  made  a  com- 
plete fence  than  when  laid  doping  as  ufual.     In  the 
latter  cafe,  the   operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that  do 
not  exceed  a  foot  or  25  inches  j  but  thorns  five  or  fix 
feet  high  may  be  planted  ereft  ;  and  a  hedge  of  fuch-  ' 

thorns,  well  cultivated  in  the  uurfery,  win  in  three 
years  arrive  to  greater  pcrfcdioa  that  a  hedge  mana- 
ged in  thcordiiiary  way  .-.ill  do  in  twice  thjt  lijiic.  if 

After  the  heJge  isfiiiiflicd,  itis  abfolutcly  nccclfiry  Of  fccuriaj 
to   fecure  it  for  fome    time  from  the  dcpidations  of '" '"'^Sf 


cattle;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter.  '«  The 
ordinary  method  of  apaliiig  (fays  his  Inrtiiiii;)  is  no 
fialicient  defence  againll  cattle  :  the  molt  gcdtle  make 
it  a  rubbing  port,  and  the  vicious  wai-.to.ily  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.  The  o;ily  effcclual  remedy  is 
expcniive;  vi:.  two  ditches  and  two  hedges,  wjth  a 
mound  of  earth  between  them.  !f  tl-.isre.iiedv,  how 
ever,  be  not  palatable,  the  pal;  ig  o.-^In  Jt  Itai:  to  be 
of  the  llrougcll  kind.  I  rccor.'.mcnd  ih.'  following  as 
the  bell  I  am  acquaint(  i  with  :  Drive  into  the  ground 
flroug Hakes  tlirct  icii a.id  auhalf  long,  with iiiicrvals 
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1fcJe«s.   from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fize  of 

> . i!,c  cattle  tkat  arc  10  be  iaclofed  ;  and  all  prccifely  of 

rlirfamc  height.  Prepare  plates  of  wood  lawed  out 
of  loi^s,  cvciy  pl:Uc  llircc  inches  bioad  and  lialf.iii 
inch  thick,  tix  them  on  the  head  of  the  (lakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.  The  Ibkes'  will  be 
united  fo.firnily,  iliat  one  cannot  be  moved  wiiliouc 
the  whole:  and  will  be  proof  accordingly  againll  tlic 
rnbbini  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.  The  only  proper  place  for  it  is  the  iide 
ofahi^h  road,  or  to  fence  a  plantation  of  trees.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  fufficicn:  fence  againtl  Ihcep,  and  en- 
dure till  the  hedge  iifelf  becomes  a  fence.  A  fence 
thus  completed,  including  thorns,  ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  nuicii  exceed  two  fliillings  every 
iR  fix  yards." 
Of  training  llislordniip  difconiniends  [lie  ordinary  method  of 
t-upJicilsea.  training  hedges  by  cutting  ofl'  the  twp  and  flioricning 
the  literal  branches  in  order  to  make  it  thick  and 
biifliy.  This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  off  the 
llcnu  two  er  three  inches  above  the  gr  unui,  indeed 
producesa  great  number  of  (l^cots,  and  makes  a  very 
thick  fence,  but  which  becomes fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  tliat  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  To 
determine  the  bell  method  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe, 
his  lordihip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  firfl  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  fides  ;  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned  but  not  the  top  ;  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firfl,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  weak  in 
the  ftems,  and  unable  to  refill  any  honied  bcafl :  the 
fecond  was  flrong  in  its  Hems,  and  clofe  from  top  to 
bottom:  the  third  was  alfo  flrong  in  its  flems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  fliade  of  ihofe  above  them.  Hence  he  directs 
that  hedges  fhould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  items 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  wiiich  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years ;  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feci  or  more  in  height.  Tin.  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  mufl  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
Acm  ;  thofe  above  mufl  be  made  flnrtcrand  Ihorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diflancc  from  tiie  ground  ;  and  at 
rive  feet  high  they  mufl  be  cm  clofe  to  the  Hem,  lea- 
ving all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this 
>  drelling  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very 

fteeproof.  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
pruning.  This  form  gives  free  accefs  to  rain,  fun, 
and  air  :  every  twig  has  its  fliarc,  and  the  whole  is 
prefervcd  in  vigour.  When  the  flems  have  arrived  at 
their  proper  bulk,  cut  them  over  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  where  the  lateral  branches  end.  This  anfwers 
two  excellent  purpofes  :  the  firfl  is  to  flrengthcn  the 
hedge,  the  fap  that  formerly  afcendcd  to  the  top  being 
now  diflributcd  to  the  branches:  the  next  is,  that  a 
tall  hedge  flagnatcs  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and 
grafsncar  it.  A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  im- 
penetrable even  by  a  bull. 
^„  With  regard  to  the  pradlice  ni  flajhhig  an  old  hedge 

Plafliing  of  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon,  his  lordlliip  obferves 
hedges  dif-  that  "  it  makes  a  good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long- 
tommeud-  run  is  dcflruftiveto  the  plants  ;  and  accordingly  there 
"*^  is  fcarccly  to  be    ract  witli  a  complete  good  hedge 
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where  plalliiiig  has  been  long  praiftifed.     A  thorn  is  a    Hcdg. 

tree  of  long  life.     If,  inflcad  of  being  maffacred  by  *~-^^' 

pl.ifliing,  it  w ere  raifed  and  dicffcH  in   the   way  here 

dcfcribed,  il  woald  continue  a  firm  hedge  perjiaps  joo 

years.  30 

"  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of  Hcdjrtt 

the  monuil  of  earth    ihrow)i  up  from  tlic  diich.     It  <>"«•"<':! 

has  indeed   the  advantage  of  an  awful  fituaiion  ;  but  ''.'"J-j  '. 

beinir  planted  in  bad  foil,  and  dellitutc  of  moillure,  it.,    .   _, 
1-  ••  ini        ('1  !•  1     t"*^  Dam 

camiot  thrive  :  it  is  at  bcft  dwarfilh,  and  frequently  j-.j  „„ 

decays  and  dies.  To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  trn-i^illo 
hedge,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abib-  cd  in  ttii. 
lutcly  prohibited  as  a  pernicious  pratticc.  It  is  ama- 
zing that  people  fliould  fall  into  this  error,  when  they 
ought  to  know  that  there  never  was  a  gocxl  thorn- 
hedge  with  trees  in  it.  And  how  ihould  it  be  otlicr- 
wifc  ?  An  oak.  a  beech,  an  elm,  grows  faflcr  than  x 
thorn.  When  f.itf'cred  to  grow  in  the  midflof  a  thorn - 
hedge,  it  fpreads  its  roots  every  where,  and  robs  the 
thorns  of  tiicir  nourifhmcnt.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  tree, 
ovcrihadowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  from 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfc  with 
being  ovcrfhadowed  tlian  a  thorn.  .., 

"  It  is  fcarce  necell'ary  to  mention  gaps  in  a  hedge,  of  fiillini 
bccaufc  they  will  fcldom  happen  where  a  hedge  is  up  gay*. 
trained  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  training,  gaps  arc  ireejuent,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trelpalfing  of 
cattle.  The  ordinary  method  of  failing  up  gaps  is  to 
plant  fweet  briar  where  the  gap  is  fmall,  and  a  crab 
where  it  is  large.  This  metliod  I  cannot  approve  for 
an  obvious  reafon  ;  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pofcd  of  plants  which  grow  uneijually.  Thofe  that 
grow  fafl,  overtop  and  hurt  the  flow  growcis;  and 
with  refpeft,  in  particular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar, 
neither  of  them  thrive  mider  the  ihade.  It  is  a  better 
method  to  remove  all  the  withered  earth  in  the  gap, 
and  to  fubflilute  frefli  fappy  moud  mixed  with  ffomc 
lime  or  dung.  Plant  upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal 
height  with  the  hedge,  which  in  its  growth  will  equal 
the  thorns  it  is  mixed  with.  In  that  view  there  ilioiild 
be  a  nurfery  of  thorns  of  all  iizes,  even  to  five  feet 
high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  befl  fcafon  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  O(5lober.  A  gap  tilled  with 
fweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower  than  the  hedge,  invites 
the  cattle  to  break  through  and  trample  the  young 
plants  under  foot;  to  prevent  whicli,  a  palling  raifed  ' 

on  both  fides  is^not  fuificieitt,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  as  high 
as  the  hedge.  y^, 

"  Where  afield  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a  thorn- In  ■«  hat' 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  Hones  eafily  procu- t=>r<.swliin 
rable,  whins  arc  the  only  relburcc.     Thcfe  are  com-  """"*" 
monly  pi  iced  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth-dyke,  in  which  ^'^^' 
fituation  they  feldom   thrive  well.      The  following 
feems  preferable.     Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  border  a   fpace  of  twelve  feet. 
Witliin  tliis  fpacc  raife  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch 
with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  it,  leaving  no  inter- 
val bcfi'ecn  the  two  banks.   Sow  the  banks  with  whin 
feed,  and  plant  a  row  of  trees  in  theintcrval.     Wlien 
the  whins  arc  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of 
the  b  inks  may  be  cut  dov/n,  then  the  other  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  a  fence,  and  fo  ahernaiely.     While  the     ' 
whins  arc  young,  they  will  not  be  dillurbed  by  cattle, 
if  paiFagcs  bekft  to  go  out  and  in.     Thefc  palfages 
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cdc«.    may    h:    doled  up    when  the  JicJgc  is   fufRcicntly 
-V 'ilrun.   .0  be  a  kiicc.      A  whin-hcdgc,  thus  mana- 
ged, «ill  UCi  many  /cars,  even  in  llrong  iVoft,  jn- 
Icfs  very  Icvcre.    TJierc  are  many  whiii-hcdgcbiu  the 
fliiie  of  Ki;c  irdine  not   fo    IkilluUy   managed,    and 
yer  the  poiiCliJis   ajipcar   not    to   be  afraid  of  froll. 
Suci)   fences  oii<;lu    to  be  extremely  wtlcome  in  the 
fandy  grounds  of  the  Ihire  of  Moray,  wliere  there   is 
fcarc  a  Itjue  lobe  fouiid.     The  few  earth-fences  that 
are  there  railed,  compofcd  muilly   of  land,   very  fuou 
crumlde  do.v:i." 
»«//»/        In  the  l-sjrth  vohinie  of  Mr  Young's  Northern  Tour, 
ritkliutc,  the  aiulior  rcconunend s  ihe  tranfplanting  ofold  hedges, 
•  vi.       whicli  his  corril]iondcnt  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried 
wit!)  prodigious  liiccels. 

MrHakevvcll,\v'earetold,i3  very  ciiiiousin  his  fences, 
and  plants  hisiiuicksin  adiitcrent  manner  from  what  is 
common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  plants 
one  row  at  a  rout  from  let  to  let,  and  making  his  ditch, 
lays  the  i-arih  wliich  comes  out  ot  it  to  form  a  bank  on 
the  lide  oppolite  to  the  quick.  In  the  common  me- 
thod the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  lide  above  it. 
Reafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  prcUrence  of  this 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  of  the 
earth  uncovereil  from  the  atmofphcrc,  which  mull  ne- 
celTanly  be  a  great  advantage  ;  wiicreas,  in  ihe  ufual 
way  of  planting,  the  cafth,  whicli  is  always  the  bert, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliqui-Iy  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  Ihooi  in  the  beft  foil, 
tliey  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  iiilluenees  of  the 
air;  the  conlVqucnce  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  l()lsrgc  a  fj'ace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat. 
The  way  10  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  beft 
manner  polhble,  is  10  lit  it  on  the  fufacc,  \vithout 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pailure.  But 
if  a  ditch  is  nectllary,  the  next  bell  way  miifl  of  courfe 
be  Hill  to  keep  it  on  the  Am  fiv.face;  and  the  worll 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  f;iy  that  there  are 
good  hedges  in  the  eoniiiH>n  method  is  not  a  coiiclu- 
live  argument,  unlcfs  both  v,  ere  tried  on  the  fame 
foil  and  expofiux. 

In  the  7ih  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
dent,  who  figns  himfelf  M.  M.  obfervcs,  that  notwiih- 
d gravel- jjai, J [ng  all  tlie  improvements  that  have  been  made 
^'^  in  the  conll  udion  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  Kiigland,  which,  from  their  faruly  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants 
in  common  ufc,  and  are  thtrei'ore  fubjcel  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this, 
kind  are  all  the  I'andy  and  gravelly  ir.clofures,  wliich 
conllitute  fo  large  a  part  of  many  dillrids  in  the 
illaiid.  For  thefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple 
row  of  furze  ;  tiiough  notwilliftanding  its  advantages, 
he  fays  it  is  liable  to  be  dcilroyed  by  fevere  wir.ters, 
contrary  to  the  aircrtiou  of  lord  Karnes  above-related. 
"  It  is  liable  (f.iys  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  olf  by 
a  fevere  winter,  that  1  have  fecn  tracks  of  many  hun- 
dred aereilaidopen  in  the  fpaceof  a  few  weeks,  anfl  re- 
duced loasdtfeucclcfsa  Hate  as  thefurro'inding  walles. 
On  fuch  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly  ;  tlie 
only  difadvantage of  which,  he  fays, is  its  (low  growth. 
On  mofl  of  thefe  foils  alio  the  black  thorn  W'ill  rife 
fpontaiicoully  ;  and  even  the  quick,  thou;;h  llowly,  will 
advance  to   a  fiiillticni  degree  of  pcrfeition.     The 
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birch,  hov/ever,  he  particularly  recommei^ds,  as  grow-   Hc>lg«. 
ing  equally  on  the  drieil  and    on    the    wettcll  (oils,  ^—^—^' 
propagating  itfdf  in   fuch  numbers,   that  were  tJiey 
not  dellroyed,    all  the  far.Iy    walles    of  this  king- 
dom would  be  quickly  covered  -'with    them.     He  re- 
commends particularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for        3s 
fuch  plants  =s  arc  commonly  ufcd  tor  hedges.  "  1  gene-  Of  a  |  roper 
rally  (lays  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  af- ""'■'<•'^ 
ter  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times  10  biu-y  and  de- 
Ilroy  the  heath,  I  find  it  anfwer  extremely  well  for  a 
nurfery.  Into  this  fpot  I  trar.fplant  quick,  hollics,anil- 
every  tree  which  I  iifed  for  fences  or  plantaiions.     By 
eflablifliing  fueli-a  nnrfery,  a  genthmau  will  always  Lc 
able  to  command   a   fufHeic:icy  offlrong  and    hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  I  loik 
upon  thorns  of  live  or  fix  year s'old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplanted    trem  ihc  feed-bed,  to  be  the  bell 
of  all  ;  but  as  it  may  be  neccITary  to  fill  up  cifual  gajjs 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  a  pro- 
vifion  Ihould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  12  or 
14  years  old.     All  plants  which   are'ir.tcnded  to  be 
moved,  lliould  be  tranfplanted  e\ery  two  or  at     moll 
threeyears;  wicliout  this  attention,  they  attach  them- 
lelyes  fo  firmly  to  thcfjil  as  renders  a  fubfequent  ope- 
ration dangerous.     All  whotranfplant  quicks  or  hoi- - 
lies  ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  convenient 
in  tlie  autumn  ;  lor  1  have  found  by  repeated  ex"c- 
rience  that  neither  of  ihcfe  plants  fuccccd  fo  well'ia 
the  fpring."  •  ^^ 

\\  here  the  fences  of  a  track  of  ground  are  in  a  very  Of  repair- 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfoluiely  nccedary  to  fcowcr  'ngniini>u». 
the  ditches,  thro\v  up  the  banks,  and  lecurc  the  %vholc  ''"^E^'' 
immediately  by  the  rirmelldead  fences  we  can  procure. 
If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges;  but  if,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  the  banks  are  furuilhed  with  a  mul- 
titude of  old  lltms,  though  totally  unconnedcd  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requilite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  conliderably  abridged.  All  the. 
fhaggling  branches  which  add  no  folidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cutoli';  after  which  the  reft  of  the  llcms 
iinifl  be  fhortencd  to  the  htight  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  method  of  cuiting  down  every  thinir  to  the 
ground,  which  is  now  fo  general,  our  authtir  highly 
condemns.  "  Such  a  fence  {fays  he)  has  witlim  it 
no  principle  of  Ilrength  and  connexion;  it  is  equally 
cxpofcd  in  every  part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and 
fportfnuu;  and  even  ihould  it  efeapc  thefe,  the  lir.1 
fall  of  fuow  will  nearly  demolilh  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  thefe  vegetable  palifades  can  be  left,  they 
are  imptiietrable  cither  for  man  or  hori'e,  and  form  ib 
many  points,  uf  union  which  fiipport  the  refl." 

Another  methodofflrcngiheningdefcclive  fences, is 
to  bend  down  fome  of  the  lateral  ihoots  in  a  horizo'a- 
tal  direcT-ion,  and  to  fprcad  them  along  the  l:nc  of  the 
farm  like  cliialier  trees  in  a  garden.     A  lingle  (tern, 
when  it  rifts  perpenuicularly,  will  not  fecur'e  a  fpace 
of  more  th-in  two  or  three  I'ect,  but  when  bent  longi- 
tudinally, they  will  ;^rm  a  barrier  at  lealt  fulficicnt''!o 
ixptl  all  cattle  but   hogs  for   12  or  14  feet  on  each  .     37 
fide.     By  bending  down,  oiu-  author  does  not  inein  Plafhing.n 
the  common  i>l(tjhii:g  method,  whicii  is  \ary  injurious  hedges  dil- 
to  the  plants;  but  the  fprcaciing  two  or  three  of  the  "'"""""^^ 
inoll  convenicntbrauchcsalong  the  liedgc,  and  fallen-  *^' 
ing  thein  down  either  by  pegs  or  tying,  without  in- 
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tation  of  the  plint.  All  the  (hoots  laid  down  in  iliis 
mannfr  ihould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  fcveral  years, 
tliat  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Thus  ihey  will  make 
prodigious  advances  ;  and  it  is  to  be  oblcrved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  divelled  of  al!  lupeitluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nourilhmciu  trauf- 
mitied  to  t)ie  Icions. 

Our  atithor,  liowcvcr,  is  inclined  to  fiifpcift  th.1t 
the  mofl  perfeft  form  of  an  hedge,  at  leall  in  all  but 
thofe  compofcd  of  thorns  and  prickly  plants,  is  to 
train  up  as  many  ftcms  as  will  nearly  touch  t  ac  '  other. 
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Hfdt-ci.   jury  to  the  (\cm,  until  they  habitually  take  the  pro- 

y^ — 'poUd   dircaioa.     Thole  who  make    the  cspcnmcnr 

lor  the  tira  time  will  be  aftonilhcd  how  fmall  a  luim- 
ter  ofplantsmay  bcmade  to  fill  a  bank,  with  only 
trilling  intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ulcfu!  for 
thispuruofc  ;  being  oflbrtexible  a  nature,  that  Ihoots 
of  10  or  13  Icct  in  length  may  be  cal'ily  forced  into 
:«  hjri/.o:it;.l  dircaion  ;  and  if  the  other  liioots  are 
pruned  a\\  ay,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  ap- 
plied to  nourilh  thefclcdcd  few:  by  which  means 
they  will  in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of 

ports  and  rails,  with  this  material  ditfcrcnce,  that  in-  The  force  of  every  fence  conlilti  chiefly  iu  the  np- 
flcaH  of  deeaving,  thc\- become  annually  belter,  his  ri^ht  P.c-.ns  :  where  theic  are  luITicicnily  near  »nd 
befides  the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  icn  J  up  iliong,  the  hedge  refills  a!l  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
a  nuiliitude  of  perpendicular  (hoots;  fo  that  by  this  repel  the  violence  of  the  bull>  and  the  uuidious  at- 
horiiontal  inclinaiion,  if  judiciouily  made,  you  may  tacks  of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutcly  proper  that  all 
acqulrcalmoll  allthe  advantages  of  ihcthickcllfencc  ;  hedges  (liould  be  infpected  once  a-year;  when  not 
but  when  the  ftcms  arc  too  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this  only  the  ditch  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
operation,  ii  will  be  advifable  to  cut  otl  all  the  ufclcfs 
ones  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  next  fpiing  they  will 
befucceededbya  numberofyoungand  vigorousoncs. 

Selcd  the  bellof  thcfe  to  be  trained  in  the  manner  hedge,  and  whicli  add  nothing  to  its  (trength,  though 
already  direded,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increafc  they  deprive  the  ufcful  fteinsot  part  of  their  nouriUi- 
their  vio-our.  The  (lioots  of  fuch  old  fteras  as  have  meiit.  Where  an  hedge  is  com  poled  of  plants  of  in- 
been  julf  now  dcllribtd  will  attain  a  greater  fize  in  ferior  value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofc  in  the 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  can  be  manner  jiilt  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  bank 
planted  will  do  in  twelve.  with  quick  or  holly.     When  thcfe  lall  have  attained 

rf  h\-  Another  method    which  our  author  has    praclifcd     a  fumcicnt  lize,  the  others  may  be  extirpated  ;  which 

iiiA'eder»"  ^\iih  the  greateft  fuccefs  is  the  following.  The  ten-  is  bill  done  by  cuttinjrdown  all  the  (lioots rrpeaied- 
by  laying  der  Ihoots  of  inoft  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co-  ly  in  the  fumnier,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 
aowii  the  vered  with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots,  and  being  di- 
vided from  the  parent  Hem  at  a  proper  time  become 
irelh  plants  ;  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  oi  laynig.  This  may  be  as  advan- 
la-rrous  10  the  farmer,  if  "he  vill  take  the  very  mode 
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fopported,  but  the  flraggling  Ihoots  (f  all  the  live 
plants  ought  to  be  primed.  By  thefe  «re  meant  all 
fuch  as  projedt  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 


young 

Ihuots. 


hcilgc. 

In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erfkine,  Efq; 
gives  an  accoimt  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  re- 
fembliiig  tliat  recommended  by  lord  Kanies,  and  whi;li 
has  been  already  defcribed.     That  gentleman   is  ol 


Jii  what 
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cutting 
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proper. 


rafe  trouble  of  laying  down   the  yoimg  and  flexible  opinion, tiiat  in  fome  cafes '/'.'««/ //swc.' 7ii<////,  as  they  are 

branches  in  his  fences.     Moft  fpecies  of  trees,  proba-  called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges.     " 'I'hat 

My  all,  will  be  propagated  by  this  method  ;  but  par-  hedges  (f.iys  lie)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de- 

ticiilarly  tlie  withy,  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white  niod  ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  afflird  more 

thorn   and  the  cr.ib,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method,  fhelter:  b. it  the  length  of  time,  the  condant  atten- 

tlioutrh  more  (lowly;  the  latter  being  an   excellent  lion,  and  coniinu^il  expcnce  of  defending  them  until 

plant' for  fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  ths  foil  on  they  bear  even  the   relcmblance  of  a  t'ence,  induces 

which  it  grows.     The  advantage   of  laying    down  many   people  in  thofe  places  where  the  materials  are 

■branches  in  this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young  ealily  jn-ocured,  to  prefer  the  dry  ftone  walli ;  for  tho' 

ones  is,  thatwhenyou   endeavour  to  iill  up  a  gap  by  the  tirll  coll  is  confuierable,  yet  as  the   farmer   reaps 

the  latter  method,  they  advance  very  flowly,  and  <re  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubt- 

iii  danger  of  being  ftifled  by  the  ihade  of  the  large  edly  the  moll  fecure  one),  they  aix  thought  on  the 

trees;   whereas,  if  you  fenif'y  a  gap  by  fpreadiiig  the  whole  to  be  the  Icift  expeufive  ;   befides,  the  cattle  in 

branches  along  it  in  the  manner  jull  mentioned,  and  expofed    lituations,  and  efpecially  in  thefe  northern 

at  t!ie  f.mie  lime  infcrt  fome  of  the  moft  thriving  Ihoots  parts,  are   fo  impatient  of  confinement  at  the  com- 

in   the  ground,  they   will  advance  with  all  the  vigour  mencement  of  the  long,   cold,  wet  nights,  that  no 

of  the  parent  plant,  and  yon  may  allow  them  to  grow  hedges  1  have  ever  yet  fcen,  in  any  pan  of  iliis  illand, 

imiil  they  arc  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger  are   fufhcient  to  keep  tlicm  in." 

of  fuftbcation.  From  coulideration'.  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eftate  Suttie  of  Fall  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 

have  been  ncgleclcd  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no-  which   might  join  the  Ibength  of  the  wall  to  theor- 
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thine  but  ragged  and  deformed  ftems  at  great  inter- 
vals. In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off 
level  with  the  ground  :  ihe  eonfequencc  of  this  is,  that 


nament  ef  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  tide  of  the  diteh  :  bui  inllead  oi 
putting  behind  them  a  poft  and  rail  or  paling  on   the 


nexi  year  tluy  will  put  forih  a  great  number  of  (hoots,  top  of  the  bank,  he  evecled  a  wall  two  feet  and  .a 

wliich  may  be  laid  down  in  every  direiJlion,  and  trained  half  high  ;  and  being  well  lit uateH  for  procuring  lime, 

for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.     When  this  ope-  he  ufed  it  in  the  co'iftruction  of  thefe  walls  which  Mr 

ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be  Erfkine  greatly  recommends  ;"  a«  the  fatisfaclion  they 

done  with  an  ax,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found  afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration   of 

that  the  latter  inftrument  generally  prevents  the  vege-  them,  more  than  repay  the  expencc  :  but  where  the 

2  price 
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pricf  of  line  is  hijjli   they  may  be  built  wuhouc  an/ 
■'  ccniciu,  ;intl  anl'wcr  ihc  jiarjwlcvcry  well  il  the  woik 
is  properly  executed." 

In  m.iknig  a.  new  fence  of  this  kind,  the  furface  of 
tlic  ^rouud  liioulJ  be  pared  eft   the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  liiccwiic  lor  two  feet  more,  in  order  to;>re- 
vent  as  muchas  polfible  the  thorns  from  btiiig  i  :jurcd 
by  the  growth  of  giafs  aod  weeds.     The  ditch  lliouli 
be  five  lert  broad,  two  aud  an  half  iu  deplJi,  and  one 
foot   broad   at   the  boitoni.     Leave   one   foet  fur  an 
edging  or  fcarfcinent,    liicii  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a  fpadc  fur  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  tUM-n,   »vbidi  fl^ould  belaid 
nearly  horizontil,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up- 
wards, in  orJcr  ti>  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots  ;   then 
add  a  foi;l  of  good  earth  ai)ove  it  ;   leave  three  or  f.uir 
inches  of  a  fcai  lenient  bei'-'re  another  thorn  is  planted; 
it  inult  not  le  directly  over  iht  lower  one,   but  aboiit 
nine  inches  or  a  loot  :o  one  iide  of  ic :  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good   earth  oa  the  ihoin,  and  rraniile  it  well 
down,  and   level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  aijout  three 
fee;  ai'.diii  iiall  tor  tlie  bafcof  tlic  w.dl  to  reilon.   This 
bafe  Ihould  be  about  nine  er  len  inches,  but  iniilt  not 
exceed  one  toot  iVom  the  thorn.     The  wall  ought  to 
be  aooat  two  feet  thick   at  the  bottom  and  one  toot  at 
the  top  ;   the  cope  to  be  a  tingle  flmie  liid  flat;   then 
covered  with  two  fods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  undcr- 
niofl  to  bt  next  the  wall,  and  the  o.her  fod  mull  have 
t!ie  grafs  lide  uppcrnioU  :  the  fods  IhojlJ  be  of  fi'me 
thicknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moillure,;  fo  that  they  may- 
adhere  together,  and  not   be  eilily   difpl'.eed  by  the 
v/ind  :  the  height  of  the  wall  to   be   two  feet  and  aii 
iialf,  exclufive  of  the  ibds  ;  which  together  f'lould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inchet,by  which  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.     The  cxiieucc  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eelily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
ditierenee  of  the  prices   of  labour  in  dil*erent  parts. 
Mr  Erfkinc  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, t'rom  loid.  to  13d.  per  tl;  («hich  is  equal  to 
37  inches  2  parts),  aeccrdirg  to  the  cafe  or  dilHculty 
of  working  the  quarry,  and  t)ie  diftancc  ofit  from  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  creeled.  The  lime  colls  abojt 
6J.  per   boll  of  about    4.0872667  bufUcls  ;   and  from 
1}   to   16  bolls  of  lime  are  ufed  to  the  rood   of  36 
fquare  ells  Scots  mcafure  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of 
45  Srotch  ells,  or  44  Englilh  yards.     When  the  com- 
«non  round  or  flint  ftonts  are  made  ufe  of,  as  they  re- 
<;uire  more  lime,   it  is  neciflary  to  ufe  ;;o  or  3J  bolls 
of  lime  to  the  rooj.    The  thorns  are  fold  from  live  to 
ten   iliillings  per  thoufund,  according  to  their  age, 
reckoning   lix   ("core   to  the  hundred.     Making  the 
ditch,  l-.y  in;^  the  thorns,  and  preparing  the  top  of  the 
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Wall,  generally  coll  from  7d.  to  Sd.  every  fix  ells 
About  50  carts  ofilones,  each  cart  carrying  from  7 
to  9  cwt.  will  build  a  rood  ;  the  carriage  at  3d.  per 
cart  for  half  a  mile's  diflance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  ns  beneficial  to  hedges  as 
trees;  and  the  walls  give  an  etiertual  fliclrcr,  which 
in  expofed  fituarions  is  abfoluiely  nccelfary  for  rear- 
ing young  hedges  ;  and  they  likewife  prefervc  a  pro- 
per degree  of  moiAure  al)out  the  roots.  If  the 
Jiedges  have  been  planted  for  lix  or  fcven  years  before 
the  wall  is  built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  inches 
ibove  t!ie  e;round  with  a  iharp  tool,  either  in  October 
•or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  erect  the 
Vol.  VIII, 


wail  ai  quickly  in  that  fcafoii  as  pofTible  (the  fprir.»  \n   HcJ-'-»- 

this  country  can  Larcely  be  faij  to  begin  till  the  end    •^ 

of  March).  Itisalmolt  impollihle  to  i.nagine  the  ra- 
j)idity  with  which  Iicdgcsgrow  in  favourabklituatiuui.  ' 
Mr  trfkiue  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fj'ring,  and  by  ih; 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almoft  as  high  as  the  w  all.  la. 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
flicep,  who  caflly  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feet  and 
an  half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
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through  it. 

Notwithflanding  the  reafons  that  have  beea given  Rcj/omfjr 
already  againll  the  jlaniiugof  timber  treesiti  hedges,  plmtinz 
>vc  find  the  pracliec  recomsnended  by  fomc  auihori  as  oak  trees  is 
one  of  the  btfl  lituaiions  forraifing  fhip-iunber.  The  b^dgej, 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  ihc  ad- 
joining inrljfiirci,  and  the  top  is"  cxp  led  to  the  ex- 
crcifc  of  the  winds  ;   by  which  means  the  trees  arc  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  flrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  fpreadjng  head  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  we 
tlius  at  once  obtain  quicknefs  of  growth,  wiih  flrcdtb 
and  crookednefsol  timber.  Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  .arc  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol- 
lards and  low  fpreading  trees  are  deilrudive  to  the 
hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them  ;  neiiher  are 
high  trees  prejadiciul  to  corn-lields  like  high  hedges 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulaiion°of 
air;  and  in   Norfolk,  wlierc  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  on  in  great  perfedion,  fuch  lands  are  fiiJ  to 
be  ■vjQQd-l'Qund.  tJut  when  an  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
i;o  four  or  five  feet  high,  w  ith  ojks  interf;'erfcd,  a  cir- 
ci;!ation  of  air  is  rather  promoted  thiu  ret-.rJed  by  it; 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  will  under  tall 
ftemineJ  trees,  particularly  oaks.     For  arable  inclo- 
f].ircs,    there,  hedges  are    rccommenJed  of  four  er 
live  feet  high,  wih  oak-timbers  from  ijt0  2jlcct 
item.  Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  forgraG  lands: 
the  graflcs  afTcJt  warmth,  by  which  their  growth  is 
proiiiuted,anJ  confcquentiy  thcirqnantity  is  incrcifeJ, 
though  j>crhaps  their  quality  may  fuffcr  fome  injury. 
A  tall  fence  likewife  attbrJs  fheher  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  anJclofe  at  the  bottom;  but  others iic,  by         , 
admitting  the  airiii  curreuts,  it  docs  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  lliade  of  trees  is  equally  frien:;ly  to  cattle 
in  funimer  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in. 
grafs  inclofures  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
fhoots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak-trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed lituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  hive  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedgcwood,  about  four  feet  dillant  from, 
each  other  ;   the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at  its  natural  height :  whilfl  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fecuriLy  tothc  bottom,  and  affjrd  a  conflant  fupply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofcs  of  un- 
derwood. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  th^holly  pjf>^^ 
as  a  material  for  hedges  ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of , hod  of 
the  plant,  with  its  extreme  clofencfs,  and  continuing  planting 
green  throughout  thewiiuer  evijcntly  give  it  the  pre-  andrailinj 
ferciice  to  all  others  ;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  equal  '•"''^  '^"^ 
cafe,  there  is  ho  doubt  that  it  would  come  into  uni-  ""*8**« 
verfal  praftice.     Belides  the  above  properties,  the 
hi'lly  will  tlirivealmol>  upon  any  foil  ;  but  thin-foilcj 
llony  heights  fcem  to  bo  its  natural  lituation  ;   and  it 
maj   properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
3B  where- 
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H>.!ec«   wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  iilikewifcexccffivc; 
B    _     anil  iicifig  of  llow  growth,  it  does  not  fuck  ih:  land,  as 
Jlcj)oti».   ,!,£  f;,rijicrs  exjircls  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  its  nou- 
"       '  rilhmcnt,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difllcuhy  of  railing 
huliy    may    l)c   i-bviatcd   by   pljlitiiig   it  under  crabs, 
Nvhith  have  a  tendency  to  grow   more   upright  than 
hawthorns,  and  conlcqucnily  aflordingmorc  air,  will 
nut   impede  iis  jirogrcfs   thuugli    they  atiord  Ihclter. 
It  may  even  be  rjifed  alone  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty ;  only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  Itcure  it, 
mult  be  kept  up  ai  leaft  ten  or  twelve  years,  inllead  of 
fix  or  fevcn,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  indeed,  con. 
iidcriug  theadv-intagcs  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  fcem  to  merit  all  [he  additional  trou- 
ble rcqnilitc. 

The  holly  may  be  raifed  either  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  fowing  the  berries 
when  the  qnick  is  planted,  or  by  infcriing  the  plants 
thcnifclves  the  enlulBg  midfunir-cr.  The  former  is 
by  much  the  more  fimplc,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  fecils  may  cither  be  fcat- 
tered  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front  :  and  if  plants  of  holly 
be  put  in,  they  may  either  be  planted  between  thofc 
of  tlie  crab,  or  otlierwifc  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

AVhere  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a 
fence  by  thcnifelves  or  an  alhllant  to  another,  it  is 
Welter  to  ufc  the  French  feed  than  that  produced  in 
this  country,  as  the  former  fcldom  ripens  in  this  coun- 
try, and  confequcntly  cannot  like  the  htter  over-run 
the  adjacent  inclolurc.     It  may  be   had  at  the  feed- 
fhops  in  London  for  about   jjd.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound   will  fow  40   flatute  rods.     When  ufed  as  an 
afliltant  to  an  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it  ;  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank  ;    whiill  in  the  other  it  is  better  fituatcd 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
lorn  down  by  cattle.     The  method  of  fowing  is  as 
follows  :    Chop  a  drill  with  a  (harp  fpade  about  tW'O- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making 
the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  oft 
the  lip  ;   and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  llopc 
with  a  cork  and  goofe   quill,  or  with  a  perforated 
wooden  ftoppcr,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it 
byniciinsofa  broom  drawn  gently  above   and  over 
tlie  mouth    of  the  drill.     Clofing  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade,  fl)uts  up  the  feeds  too  much  from 
the  air,  and  thus  keeps  them  too  long  from  rifing. 
HF.ncE-Hog.     See  Erimaceus. 
Hedge  H/arroio.     See  Motactlia. 
HEDYC.ARYA,   in  botany:   A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioetia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  cleft  la  eight  or  ten  parts; 
iher«  is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  filaments  ;  the 
aniherae  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca'yx,  four  furrowed, 
and  bearded  at  top.    The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  fe- 
nrle  arc  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germs  pedicellated  ;  the 
nuti  pedictllated  and  n'onofpermous. 

HEP  YOTIS,  :n  b>tdny  :  A  genus  of  the  inonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  naural  mtihod  ranking  under  the  47th 
ordcr^  Stiilat^.  The  corolla  is  monopctalous  aud  fun- 


nel-flisped  ;  the  capfulcisbilocular,  polyfpcrmous,  in-   nei'vftiB 
ferior. 

HEDYSARUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  de-  i:  ^^ 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diaJelphia  clafs  of'  ^~' 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  rafHUnacce.  The  eai  ina  of  the  corolla  is 
iranverfely  obiufc;  the  fced-veird  a  legunien  «uh  mo- 
nofpermous  joints.  There  arc  59  fpccics  of  this  plant, 
of  which  tile  moll  remarkable  arc,  i.  Tlie  gyrans,  or 
fenlitivc  heJyfarum,  a  native  of  the  Ea(l  Indict, v  here 
it  is  called  bnrrnm  chundalli.  It  arrives  at  the  height 
of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produces  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  It  is  a  tri- 
folious  plant,  and  tlie  lateral  leaves  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  day  long  they  are  in  conltant 
motion  without  any  external  impulic.  They  move  up 
and  down  and  circularly.  This  lad  motion  is  perform- 
ed by  the  twilling  of  the  footftalks;  and  while  the  one 
leaf  is  riling,  itsalfociate  is  generally  dcfccnding.  The 
motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  irregular  than 
the  motion  upwards,  which  is  ffcady  and  uniform. 
Thcfe  motions  areobfervable  for  the  fpace  of  24  hours 
in  the  leavcsof  a  branch  whicii  is  lupjipcd  oil  from  the 
flinib  if  it  is  kept  in  water.  If  from  any  obft^cle  ihc 
motion  is  retarded, upon  the  removal  of  that  oblUcle  it  is 
refumcd  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity.  2Thecoro- 
nariuni,or  common  biennial  French  honey-fucklc,hath 
large  deeply  ftriking  biennial  roots  ;  upright,  hollow, 
fmooth,  very  branchy  flalks,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
earnillied  W'ith  pinnated  leaves  ;  and  from  between 
the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flow- 
ers, fucceeded  by  jointed  feed-pods. 

Cultun.  The  tirft  fpecics  being  a  native  ofhot cli- 
mates, requires, the  common  cnhure  of  tender  exotics: 
the  fecond  is  ealily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon borders,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n'^66. 

Heel  of  a  Horfe,  the  lower  hinder-part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppofitc  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a  horfc  iliould  be  high  and  l-irge,  and 
one  fide  of  it  (liould  not  rife  higher  than  the  other  up- 
on the  partem.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that 
is  hoof-bound,  you  Iho.ild  take  out  his  fole  and  keep 
his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  willbereflorcd  in 
a  month. 

HutL  ef  a  HuT^man.  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  isufedfer  the  fpur  it- 
felf  ;  "  This  horfe  undcrflands  the  heel  well."  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make 
him  golide-wajs,  foniciimes  to  one  heel  andfometimcs 
to  another. 

Heel,  in  the  fca-linguage.  If  a  {hip  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  fhe  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  faid 
file  heels  a  flarboard,  or  a-port ;  or  that  flic  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  fhorc  ;  that  is,  inclines  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bkody  Heel  Cock,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  (Irikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  Ipurs. 

The  maflersknowfuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick- 
en, by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

IIF.EM  (John  David),  an  able  puinier,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1604.     He  excelled  in  painting  flowers, 

fruit. 
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Heemflcirk  fruit,  vafes,  and  iuilnimcius  of  mufic,  which  he  per- 
il        formed  in  fach  a  fcrird  manner,  that  a  perfon  was  apt 
Heidcsgcr.  jg  attempt  taking  tliem  in  his  hand.   His  colouring  is 
'      '       '  agreeable,  and  thcinfeds  i.i  his  pictures  appear  alive. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Corfic/ir/f  di  Heem,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a  good  painter, 
though  inferior  to  his  father. 

HKEMSKIRK.    SeeHEMSKiRK. 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epoch  a- 
morgthc  Maliometants.  The  word  Arabic,  formed  of 
man  hagirah,fitght ;  oi-[in,  to  fly,  quit  one's  cuuntry, 
faviily,  jricndi,  &c. 

Tiie  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  cpocha,  was 
Mahomet's  flight  froai  Mecca.  The  magillraics  of 
that  city,  fearing  hisirapoltures  might  raile  a  fcJition, 
refolved  to  expel  him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  eticc- 
tcd  in  tl;e  year  of  our  Lord  622,  on  the  evcni.ig  of 
the  ijthor  i6thof  July.     Sec  Arabia,  11*  44. 

To  render  this  epochs  more  creditable,  the  Maho- 
metans alfecl  to  ufc  the  word  hcgtra  in  a  peculiar  ftnl'e 
for  an  acl  of  religion,  whereby  a  man  torfakes  his 
country,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  ptifecutors 
and  enemies  of  the  faith  :  thcyjadd,  that  the  Coralhitcs, 
being  then  ihe  llroagell  party  in  the  city,  obliged 
their  prophet  to  Hy,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  his 
abolidiing  of  idolairy.  This  Hight  was  not  the  tirll  of 
Mahomet's,  but  it  was  the  moit  famous.  It  happened 
in  the  r4th  year  from  his  alfuniing  the  cliaraiter  of 
prophet  and  apoftle,  an  j  promulg:iting  l;is  new  religion. 

The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  10  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  ihe  Mihometaas,  Amafi  fixes  it 
to  the  year  of  Cbrid  6:!0,  and  from  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes  2347  i  and  Ben  Calfem  to  the  year  of  the  world 
5800:  according  to  tiie  Greek  computation,  among 
the  Chriilians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to 
the  year  of  Chriil  614,  and  of  the  creation  6114. 

Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  the  fecond 
calipii,  that  firfb  eflabliflied  the  hegira  as  an  epocha, 
and  appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at 
the  time  he  made  this  decree,  there  was  already  feven 
years  elapfed.  This  clUblilhrnent  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  perfecution  of  Diotlelian. 

But  there  is  another  Hegira,  and  that  earlier  too 
though  oflefs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  r4thyear 
of  his  million,  was  obliged  to  relinquilh  Medina  :  the 
Coraftiites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  vigtroudy, 
as  an  innovator  and  difturber  of  the  public  peace;  and 
many  of  his  difciples,  not  enduring  10  be  reputed  fol- 
lowers of  an  impoilor,  defired  leave  of  him  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira.  Thefc 
twe  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
hegirattin. 

The  years  of  the  hegira  confift  only  of  354  days. 
To  reduce  thefc  years  to  the  Julian  kalendar,  i.e.  to 
find  what  Julian  year  a  /^iven  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
fwers  to.reducetheyearof  the  hegira  given  into  days, 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  tiie  prodnfl  by  36J, 
and  from  the  tjuoticnt  fubtracTthc  intercalations,  i.e. 
as  mmy  days  as  there  arc  four  years  in  the  quotient ; 
and  lalily,  to  the  remainder  add  622.     See  Year. 

HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  was  the  fon  of  a  cler- 
gyman,and  a  nativeof  Zurich  inSwiizcrland.where  he 
iharricd,  but  left  bis  country  in  confequencc  of  an  ia« 
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trjgue.  Having  had  an  opportanityof  vifiiing  tlicprin-  HnJcpger. 

cipal  cities  ofEurope,  he  acquired  a  talle  for  elegant  and    " ' 

re  lined  plcafures,  as  they  are  called,  which,  united  toi 
ftrong  inclinaiion  for  voluptuoulnefs,  by  degrees  quj!:- 
ficu  him  forthc  management  of  public  araulemcnts.  In 
1708,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  went  to 
England  on  a  ncgociation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ; 
but,  failin;^  in  his  cmbafiy,  he  entered  as  a  private  foi- 
dicr  in  the  guards  for  protedion.  ]iy  his  fprightly 
ciigiiging  converfation  and  inlinuating  adiirefs,  he 
f(K)n  Worked  himfclf  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
young  people  ot  ulhion  ;  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Swifs  Count."  He  had  the  ad- 
drcfs  to  procure  a  fubfcription,  with  which,  in  1  709, 
he  was  enabled  to  furnilh  out  the  opera  of  "  Thomy- 
ris,"  which  was  written  in  Englilh,  and  performed  at 
the  queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  mulic, 
however,  was  Italian  ;  that  is  to  fay,  airs  fclecled  from 
iiindry  of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunoncini,  ScarUlti, 
Stcffani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.  Heideg;;er  by 
this  performance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas. 
The  judicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  defccls  i:i 
the  conduft  of  the  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he 
threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the 
royal  theatre,  foon  eftablilhed  his  characleras  a  good 
critic.  Appeals  were  made  to  his  judgment;  and 
fome  very  magnificent  and  elegant  decorations  intro- 
duced upon  the  ftagc  in  confequencc  of  his  advice, 
gave  fuch  fatisfadion  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of 
operas,  that,  upon  being  informed  to  whofe  genius  he 
was  indebted  for  tliefc  improvements,  his  Majefty  was 
pleafed  from  that  time  to  countenance  him,  and  he 
foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Haymarket.  He  then  fet  about  improv. 
ing  another  fpecies  of  diverlion,  not  Icfs  agreeable  to 
the  king,  which  was  the  mafqucradcs,  and  over  thefc 
he  always  prefidcd  at  the  kind's  theatre.  Ke  was 
likewife  appointed  mafter  of  the  revels.  The  nobi- 
lity now  carelTed  him  fo  much,  and  had  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  his  tafte,  that  all  fplendid  and  clet^ant  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  upon  psrticular  occsfions,  and 
all  private  aircmblies  by  fubfcripiion,  were  fubmittcd 
to  his  direftion.  Fri.m  the  emoluments  of  thefe  fe- 
veral employments,  he  gained  a  regular  conlidcrablc 
income,  amounting,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  years,  to  jcool. 
which  he  fpcnt  with  much  liberality;  particularly 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  fomewhat  tooluxurious  table  ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  faid  he  raifed  an  income,  but  never 
a  fortune.  At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought  not 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 
After  a  fuccefsful  niafquerade,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  "  You 
know  poor  objefts  of  diftrefs  better  than  1  do,"  he 
would  frequently  fay  to  a  particular  acquaintance  ; 
"  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me." 
This  well  known  liberality,  perhaps  contributed  much 
to  his  carrying  on  that  diverlion  with  fo  little  oppoli- 
tion  as  he  met  with.  He  died  in  il.\(),  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  90  yejits. 

As  this  perfon  was  long  the  Ariitcr  Ehgantiarum 
of  England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  publications  of 
his  time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  mijrht 
be  here  expcCled  :  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that 
have  appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  thisar- 
ticlc  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  entitled.  One 
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Feidcn-   or  two  of  the  moil  remarkable,  however,  arc  tub- 
iKim,     joined  in  a  note  (a),  as  they  may  atl'iircl  entertain- 

lltiiUcbcrg  ,„(.,it  to  n^any  ot  our  readers. 

'  "  '  HEIDENHKIiM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabi.i, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Brcnizhall,  witii  a  bandfome 
palicc  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  honfc  of  \\  irtcm- 
bcrjj.     K.  Long.  10.  19.     N.Lat.  48.  37. 

HEIOLI'^BKIIG,  a  conliderablc  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a  tilebraied  nniverfity.  It  is  noted  for  itsgreat 
Ion,  which  liokis  800  ho};lheads,  generally  kcjit  lull 
of  good  R)!<:nilli  wine,  it  ll<nJs  in  a  pleifant  rich 
1  country,  ar 'i  was  a  famous  feat  of  learning  :  but  it  has 

underoonc  To  many  calamities,  that  il  is  iioijiing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  lirll  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  in  1622  by  tlic  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfponed  partly  to  X'ienna,  and  purily 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the 
beneiit  of  peace,  till  the  Proieftant  electoral  houfc 
became  extinct,  and  a  bloedy  war  enfucd,  in  which 
not  only  the  caflle  was  ruined,  but  tlie  tonibs  and  bo- 
dies  of  the  electors  were  fliamcfully  violated  and  pilla- 
ged. This  happened  in  1695  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
I'alatinatc  were  oblij;eJ  to  leave  their  dwtlhngs,  and  to 
go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.  To  add  to  thele 


misfortunes  the  elcdtor  rclidtd  at  Maiibeim,  aril  car- 
ried nioU  ol  the  people  of  ditlinction  along  with  him, 
lo  thai  it  is  uncertain  whether  Heidlelicrgv.ill  ever  re- 
cover itlclf  or  not,  though  they  have  begun  to  lebuild 
fonit  of  the  fortifications.  'I'hc  great  tun  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  169J  by  the  Frtncli,  and  at  great  cx- 
pencc  in  1729  was  repaired.  The  town  ilands  on  the 
river  Ncckar,  over  which  there  io  a  handfomc  bridge. 
K.  Long  8.  ^8.     N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HILIGHT,  in  general,  lignilies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  objctt  jucafureJ 
per|ieniiiciil.irly. 

iHethods  of  Tuea/uring  tiF.lGHTS.  SeeGEOAiETRY, 
TiiiGONO.METRV,  Barometer,  Mountain,  &c. 

IIEILA,  a  town  of  Royal  Prnliia,  in  Caifubia, 
fcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilhila,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  lubjtCt  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  Dant- 
zic.     E.  Long.  19.  2j.  N.  Lat.  54.  53. 

HEILEGEN-H  AVE,  a  fta-port  toivn  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  Wagerij,  featcd  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  over  againll  the  illand  of  Termcrcn.  E.Long. 
1 1.  I  J.   N.  Lat.  57.  30. 

HEINECCIUS  (JohnGotlicb),  one  of  the  great- 
cil  civilians  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Eifcn- 
berg,  in  the  principality  of  Ahenburg,  in  i6Si.  Af- 

ittr 


(a)  Heidcgst'''*  countenance  was  peculiarly  uniileifiiij;,  irinu 
ail  unufual  harlhncfs  of  features.  There  is  a  tiiezzotinto  of  him 
by  I.  I'abcr,  1742,  from  a  painting  l>y  Vanloii,  a  ftriking  likc- 
iicfs ;  and  his  face  is  introducc.i  in  more  th.m  one  of  Hogarth's 

prints. Heidcgj;tr  wa?,    however,  the    (irft   to  joke  upon  his 

own  u"lir.c!s;  and  he  once  laid  a  wafjer  with  the  earl  of  Chrf- 
terficlil,  that  within  a  certain  jjivcn  time  his  lordlhip  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  fo  hidtonsa  face  in  all  London,  .\ftcr  liriill 
A  arch,  a  woman  was  found,  whole  features  weie  at  lirft  fijjht 
tlioujiht  ftrongcr  than  Heidegger's;  hut  upon  dappinj;  her 
head-drefs  upon  himfcif,  he  was  univcrfiUy  allowed  to  have  won 
the  wauer.  Jolly,  a  well  known  taylor,  carrying  h'.i  bill  to  a 
noble  duke  ;  his  grace,  for  evafion,  faid  "  Damn  your  ugly 
face,  I  never  will  pay  yon  till  you  brinir  me  an  uglier  fellow 
than  yourlclf !"  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
lint  it  by  a  ferviint  to  Heidegger  ;  faying-,  "  His  grace  wift.cd 
to  fee  hi.nithe  next  morning  on  particular  bufinLfs"  Heidcg- 
"er  attended,  and  Jolly  wras  there  to  meet  him;  and  in  eonfe- 
quen'.easfoon  as  Heidegger's  vifit  was  over,  Joily  received  the 
cafli. 

The  late  facetiutis  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  author 
of  the  llottlc  Conjuror  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarkct)  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple-bar,  to  fcveral  of 
the  r.oi.ility  and  i:entry,  feU-iiing  the  nioft  convivial,  and  a  few 
hard-di  inkers  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  Holdcggcr  was  in- 
vited, and  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner  was  niidc  fo  dead  dtunk 
th.-it  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  inlenfiblc  upon  a 
bed,  A  profound  llecp  enfued,  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon's 
dau-ihtcr  was  introduced,  who  took  a  li.euld  from  his  face  in 
plaRcr  of  i'aris.  From  this  a  mjflt  was  m.i.le,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  next  mafiiucrade  (at  which  ti.e  king  jiromilld  to  be 
prcfcnt,  with  the  countifsof  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  appli- 
cation to  Heidegger's  valet  d:-chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of 
tlothc.  he  was  likely  to  wear;  and  then  procuriug  a  liimlar 
drcfs,  and  apcrfon  rf  the  fame  ftature,  he  gave  him  h  5  inlirue- 
tiona.  On  tic  evening  of  the  mafquerade.as  foon  a>  his  niajeUy 
■was  feittd  (who  was  always  known  by  the  eondu^lor  of  the  en- 
tertaiBniMit  and  the  .dficers  of  the  court,  thi^ugh  concealed  by 
his  drcfs  frem  the  ci>nipany),  Hcidc^'gcr,  as  ul'ual,  ordered  the 
mufic  to  play"  God  fave  the  king;"  but  hi.  hack  was  no  foon- 
er  turned,  than  the  fafe  Hcide-gtr  ordered  them  to  Hnkc  up 
••  Charly  o'er  the  w;;tcr."  The  whol'-  company  were  inftanlly 
thunderllruck,  acd  all  the  cfcurtiers  net  in  the  plot  were  thrown 
into  a  lluf  id  conllernation.  Heidegger  flew  to  the  mu(ic-gal- 
lery.  fwoi e,  flampcd,  and  raved, accufiiig  the  muficians  of  drunk- 
eiunefs,  or  of  bung  let  on  by  fo.iie  fecret  enemy  to  ruiu  him. 
The  king  lod  the  csuu»cf«  laughed. fo  inmiodtiattljf,  that  they 


hazirdcd  a  difeqvery.  While  Heidegger  ftaid  in  the  gallery, 
"  God  lave  the  king"  was  the  tunc  ;  init  when,  after  fctting 
matteis  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing-rooms,  to  ob- 
fervc  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company,  the  couutrifcit 
ft«pping  forward,  ami  plaring  himfclf  uj  on  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mu!i.-  allery,  called  out  in  a  molt 
audible  voice,  imitating  Hcidc,;ger,  damned  them  ior  bloek- 
hcads,  had  he  no:  juil  told  them  to  play  "  (.  haily  o'er  the 
water?"  A  paufe  enfucd;  the  muGeians,  who  knew  his  cha- 
raijlir,  in  their  turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  ;  but  as 
he  continued  his  vociferation,  "  Charly"  was  played  again.  .At 
this  repetition  of  the  fuppofcd  affront,  ibiiie  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  who  always  attended  upon  thefr  occaGons,  were  for 
afccnding  the  gall  ry  and  kicking  the  muficians  out;  but  thi; 
late  duke  of  '.  iimberland,  who  could  hardly  cusiain  himfeif, 
interpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufioii 
"  Sham:!  Shame!"  refounded  from  all  parts,  and  Heidcgfer 
once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
lacing  the  gallery.  Here  the  iluke  of  Montagu,  artfully  ad- 
ilrefllng  himfeK  to  him,  tohl  him,  "  I  he  king  was  in  a  \iulenc 
palhiHi  ;  that  his  hell  way  was  to  go  imlantly  and  make  an 
apology,  lor  Lcrtainly  the  muIici>in-»  were  mad,  and  afterwards  to 
difcharge  thcni."  iilmolt  at  the  lame  in.lant,  he  ordered  tlic 
falfc  Heitlegger  to  <!o  the  fame.  The 'fcciic  i.ow  became  truly 
come  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  hail  no  fooncr 
made  a  genteel  apology  for  the  infolcnce  of  his  muficians,  but 
the  fallc  Heidegger  :dvanced,  and,  in  a  plaintiff  tone,  cried 
out,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was  not  my  f.iult,  but  that  devil's  in  my 
likenefs."  I'oor  HeiJcg^er  turned  round,  ftaretl,  ftaggcred, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  hu- 
manely whifpertd  in  his  ear  the  Aim  of  his  plot,  and  the  coun- 
terfeit was  ordered  to  take  off  his  niatk.  1-Iere  cUdetl  ihcfio- 
lic  ;  but  Heidegger  fwore  he  v/ould  not  attend  any  public 
amufement,  if  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break 
the  mould,  and  melt  down  the  milk  Drlorc  his  face. 

Being  on;c  at  fuppcr  with  a  large  company,  when  a  qucflion 
wai  debated.  Which  nation  in  I'iurope  had  the  greaicll  in- 
genuity ?  to  the  furprife  of  all  prtfcnt,  he  cL'med  that  charac- 
ter for  the  Swils,  and  appealed  to  hinifelf  for  tlie<truth  of  it, 
"  I  was  born  a  Swils  (laid  he), and  came  to  l.ngland  without  a 
faitliing,  where  I  have  found  means  to  gain  joccl.  a-year,  and 
to  Ipend  it.  Now  1  defy  the  nioft  able  EngUdiman  lo  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it 
thire." — Heidegger  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  rcmnrkable  auitmory, 
that  he  once  walked  from  Charing-crofs  to  Temple-bar,  and 
back  again;  and  when  he  Canic  humc,  wrote  down  every  iigit 
oncaih  fide  of  thc-ftrcct. 
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,  ter  having  ftudieJ  at  Gollar  and  Lcipfick,  he  was  de- 
li jned  for  the  muiiftry.anJ  be^au  tu  preach  ;  but  dif- 
'  liking  that  proffflion,  he  laid  it  afidc,  and  applied 
himlelf  ciitii-cly  to  the  fludy  ot  philyfophy  and  the  ci- 
vil laiv.  In  1710,  he  became  proiclTur of  philofophy 
at  Hall;  and  in  1721,  he  was  made  profcilorof  civil 
law,  with  liie  liile  of  counfrllor  t,f  th:  ourt.  His  great 
reputation  made  the  Hates  of  Krielland  invite  h;ui  to 
Franncker  in  1724  ;  but  three  years  after,  the  kiug  of 
Prulfia  ])revailcd  on  him  to  «cccpt  of  a  profelforlhip  of 
law  at  Kraiicfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  didinguidicd 
hifi'.fclf  till  theytar  173;.  Becoming  again  profclibr  at 
Hall, he  remained  there  till  his  death, which  happened 
in  1 7^1, notwitli (landing  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg, 
Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
many  works,  all  of  thera  much  efteemed.  The  princi- 
pal are,  i .  Antiquiisluri  Romauaruui  jurifprudinlium  il- 
I'ljlrat iivi f} nta^v:a.  It  was  this  excellent  abridgment 
that  gave  rife  lu  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries. 
1.Eti'!i2iit.x  juris  cioilisfecundum  ordinem  injiitutianum 
ii  pandeSlai  urn.  5.  FundaiKenta  ftyli  cult  oris.  There 
are  few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  forming  a  Latin 
flyla.  4.  EUiJiCnla  philofophix  ratiot:aiis  ir  mdralis, 
quibus  pramiffu  hijioria philo/nphica.  J.  hiiloria  juris 
civilis  Koniarii  ac  Germai/ui.  6.  Eitmiiita  juris  iiatur.t 
<sr  gtntiuui,  &c. 

HEINETKEN (Chriftian), an  extraordinary  chUJ, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
I7JI.  He  fpol.c  bis  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  10 
months.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal  events 
of  the  pentaicuch  ;  in  two  months  ffiore  he  Was  maf- 
ter  of  the  entire  hillory  of  the  Old  and  Kew-TcIU- 
mcnts:  at  two  years  an  an  half,  he  anfwtred  the  prin- 
cipal queftions  in  geography  and  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory;  and  hcfpokc  Latin  and  Frenchwiih  great 
faciliy  before  the  commencement  of  his  foiirrh  ye^r. 
His  conllituiion  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  NL  Mar- 
tini of  Lubec  p^ibliihed  a  pamphlet  in  i.7;o,  in  which 
he  endci/oiired  to  give  natural  reafons  fjr  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  this  infant,  who  died  in  his  fifth 
year. 

HEINSIUS  (Daniel),  proftiTor  of  politics  and  hi- 
flory  at  Lcyden,  and  Librarian  to  thcuniverlity  there. 
Was  b'lrn  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
fcholar  to  Jof-.ph  Scaligcr  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man 
for  the  pcrftftion  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was  little 
reafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  diiunguilhed  himfclf  as 
a  critic  by  his  labours  ou  many  elafiical  authors  ;  and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Gu- 
llavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  place 
among  hiscounftllors  of  llate;  the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  ;  and  pope 
Urban  VIII.  made  him  great  ofFer.';,  if  he  would  conie, 
as  he  exprclled  it,  "  to  rcfcue  Rome  frombarbarifm." 
He  died  in  1666,  leaving  fcvcral  works  of  his  own, 
both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heinsius  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfius, 
■was  born  at  Leyden  ;  and  cealne  as  great  a  Latin 
poet,  and  a  greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  feveral  times  pri:ued,  but  the  beft  edition  is 
that  of  Amfterdam  in  i6ft6.  He  gave  editions  of  fe- 
wral  of  the  claCics,  with  notes  ;  his  Claudian  is  dedi-: 


cated  in  a  Latin  poem  to  queen  Chriilina  of  STcdcn, 
and  his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  whicli  hap- 
pened in  168 1,  he  difclaimed  all  his  works,  and  ex- 
pielled  ilie  iitmoft  regret  at  having  left  bciiind  him  fo 
many  "  monuments  of  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them. 
He  v.as  as  mucii  diltinguilhcd  by  -Lis  g.-cat  employ, 
nicnts  in  the  flate,  as  by  bis  CilentSj  Icaruing,  and 
good  qualities.  ^ 

HEIR,  iu  law,  fignifies  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
another  by  defcent  to  Liids,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, being  an  cllatc  of  inheritance,  or  an  cllatc  in 
fee  ;  becaufc  nothing  paflcs  by  right  ot  inheritance  biit 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  Consancuik  ity,  Descent, 
F£E,Si;ccEssioNi  andLAw,N<'lxxvi.acclxxx.f//ry. 

HuR-zlppardn,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  ancellpr,  at  whole  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HF.iii-l'rcJumptive,  is  one  who,  if  the  auce.'^.or  fliould 
die  imraediaitly,  would,  in  the  prcfcnt  circumftauces 
of  things,  be  his  heir  ;  but  whole  right  of  inheritance 
may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  fome  nearer 
heir  being  born. 

HEiR-Loim,  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  lo<,m,ic- 
noi'mg I iii.b or  member sJiwomt  law-books,  (ignitics  fucli 
goods  and  perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owcer's  deccafe,  but  aecelTarily  come  to  the  hrir 
along  \Aith  the  houfe. 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements  ;  as  ta- 
bles, prciles,  cupboards,  bedlleads,  furnaces, wainfcot, 
and  luch  like  ;  which  in  fome  countries  have  belonged 
to  a  houfe  for  certain  defccnts,  an  '•  are  never  invento- 
ried after  the  dcceafe  of-the  owner  as  chattlcsare,  hat 
accrue  by  cuftom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir, 
with  the  houf«  itfclf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown 
arc  held  to  be  heir-looms,  and  are  not  dcvifablc  by 
will,  but  defcend  to  the  next  fucceifor. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who  has  an  eflatc 
in  lands,  &c.  See  Heir. 

istiating  an  HEiRFiS.     See  Fqrcib'.e  Marriag.^,. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVEABLES,  in  Scots  law,  the  b-tl  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is 
intitled  to  take,  befides  t!ie  heritable  eftate.  Sec 
Law,  N°c1xxx.  7. 

HEISTERIA,  in  l)otany  :  A  genus  of  the  injr.o- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  d«candriaclafs  ofpUnts; 
and  in  ihc  natural  method  rankingunder  the  i2ih  or- 
der, Holoraci.!.  The  calyx  is  quiuquelid,  the  petals 
five ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  on  a  very  large  coloured 
cilyx. 

HELENA,  er  St  Heleka,  an  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englilh  Eaft  India 
company,  and  fituatcd  in  W.  Long  6.  30.  S.  Lat.  16. 
The  greatell  length  of  theilland  is  about  eight  miles, 
and  its  circiunference  about  20.  It  hath  fome  higli 
mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diau^i's  fiui, 
which  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  top.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  3  volc.inic 
origin;  and  fome  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind 
of  half- vitrified  flags..  The  cooatry,  according  to  Mr 
ForAer,  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
a  variety  of  plantsihiivc  iu  it  luxuriantly,  lie  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  thcfe  were  fome  called 
by  the  natives  cabbsgc-trccs,  guta-tnes,  and  r.'dwood- 
The  former  thrive  in  moi  ft  places;  but  ibc  lat  ter  are  al- 
ways. 
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Helena,    ways  found  on  ihe  ridges  ofliillSj.where  the  foil  is  dry. 

"^ — ^ The  cabbagc-trce  has  raihtr  larjje  leaves;  but  alter 

many  inquiries  Mr  ForiUr  could  not  find  tliat  it  was 
ufcd  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no 
rcafon  covilJ  be  alfij^ncj  why  it  had  obtained  that 
name.  It  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage-tree 
of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  is  a 
fpecics  of  lulm. 

The  illand  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paf- 
Turage.  Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that 
thrive  here.  Cabbages  and  other  greens,  which  thrive 
•extremely well, are  devoured  by  caterpillars;  and  every 
fpecics  of  corn  is  deftroyed  by  rats.  All  the  paftures 
were  over-run  with  furze;  which,  though  in  our  coun- 
try a  very  nfclefs  and  even  pernicious  plant,  was  of 
fingilar  advantage  to  tlic  inhabitants  sf  Sr  Helena. 
Before  the  introduiflion  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was 
jiarchcd  by  the  inienfc  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs 
and  herbage  were  (hrivellcd  up.  Butihe  furzebulhcs, 
which  throve  as  it  were  in  dcfpight  o(  the  fun,  i)re- 
ferved  a  degree  of  moiilurc  intlic  ground  ;  by  wiiich 
means  the  grafs  fprnng  up  vigorouiiy,  and  the  coun- 
try became  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  fod. 
The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people 
ainduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2000  perfons,  in- 
cluding 500  fiildiersand  600  (laves  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
the  number  of  females  born  on  the  iflandconfiderably 
exceeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
dia fliips,  wliich  they  fupply  with  rcfrclhments,  they 
are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufactures 
and  other  nccclTaries  ;  and  the  Company  annually  or- 
der one  or  two  of  their  fliips  to  touch  there  in  their 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  European  goods  and  provilions.  Many  of  their 
(laves  are  employed  in  catching  i\(h,  which  are  very 
plentiful;  and,  by  the  help  of  thefc,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  provifions,  they 
fubfift  through  the  year.  Their  life  (fays  Mr  For- 
fler)  fecms  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ;  free  from  the 
multitude  of  cares  which  dillrcfj  their  countrymen  in 
England,  and  blefled  with  quiet  and  content. 

St  Helena  was  firft  difcovercd  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1502,  on  St  Helen's  day  ;  whence  its  name.  They 
flocked  it  with  different  kinds  of  ufeful  animals  ;  but 
whether  they  ever  lettled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un- 
cettain.  Tlie  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned 
or  never  taken  polFclTion  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its 
maflers  ;  and  kept  poirelHon  of  it  till  the  year  1600, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifli.  In  1673, 
tlie  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ;  but  a  Ihort  time  after 
it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Mundcn,  who 
alfo  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  On  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had 
fortified  ihc  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
on  the  ifland  ;  and  erefted  batteries  of  great  guns  to 
prevent  a  defcent  :  but  the  En-ilifli  having  knowledge 
of  a  fniall  creek,  where  only  two  men  ;ibreafl  could 
creep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night; 
and  appearing  the  next  morningbehind  the  batteries, 
the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  This  creek 
has  been  lincc  fortified,  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon 
placed  it  the  entrance  of  it ;  fo  that  now  the  ifland  is 


rendered  perfe^ly  fccureagiinft  all  regular  approach- 
es or  fuddcn  attacks.  | 

HELEN,  (in  fab.  hift.)  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  Helleii 
and  Leda,  was  married  to  Mcnelaus  king  of  Sparta,  but  ~~~^ 
Was  ftolen  from  him  by  Thefeus,  1235  B.  C.  She  was 
rtftored  loon  after  ;  but  carried  otf  again  by  Paris,  the 
Trojan  prince  ;  which  occalioned  the  famous  Trojan 
war.     See  Troy. 

St.  Ht.LF.s's.     See  Helena. 

HELENIUM,  BASTARD  sun-flower:  A  genus 
of  the  polygamia  fupcrriua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenclia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  tlie  49th  order,  C«w/>o///<f.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked  in  the  middle  ;  under  the  radius  paleace- 
ous ;  the  pappus  conlills  of  five  Ihort  awns  ;  the  calyx 
is  fimple  and  multipartite;  the  florets  of  the  radius 
femicrilid. 

Spiciei.  I.  The  autumnalc, with  fpear-fhaped  nar- 
row leaves.  2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 
Ihaped.fawed  leaves. — Botli  thcfe  arenativcsof  North 
America,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  plenty. 
They  rife  to  tlic  height  of  fcvcn  or  eight  feet  in  good 
ground.  The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  (talks,  which  branch  toward  the  toji ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fuftains  one  yellow  flower, 
fliaped  like  the  fun-riower,  but  much  (mailer,  having 
long  rays,  which  arc  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
rive  feginents. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  this  country.  The  befl  fcafon  to  tranfplant 
and  part  the  old  roots  is  in  Otlober  when  their  leaves 
are  pafl,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  jull  before 
they  begin  to  flioot.  They  delight  in  a  foil  rather 
moid  than  dry,  provided  it  is  not  loo  flrong,  or  does 
not  hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

HELENUS  (fab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  foothfayer, 
fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  refpeftcd 
by  all  ihe  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  hinifclf,  fce  rcfol- 
ved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to  mount  Ida, 
where  Ulylfes  took  him  prifoncrby  thcadvi  eofCal- 
chas.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  v\ith  futurity,  the 
Greeks  made  ufc  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promifes,  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  fccrets  of  the  Trojans  ;  and 
either  the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  refeutment, 
feduced  him  todifclofe  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilll  it  was  in  polfellion 
of  the  Palladium,  nor  bol'ore  Polydeftes  came  from  his 
retreat  at  Lemnos  and  alfifled  to  fupport  the  fisge. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  faved  his  life  by 
warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tenipeil,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  fct  fail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus  ;  and  lie  received  from  his 
hand  Andromache  the  widsw  of  his  brother  Heftor, 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Ceflrinus.  This  marriage, 
according  to  fome,  was  confummated  after  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  lived  witli  Andromache  as  wiih  a 
wife.  Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  fons  who 
furvived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of 
Pyrrhushc  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  hccall- 
ed  Chaoria'wt  memory  of  his  brother  Clison,  wliom  h« 
had  inadvertently  killed.  Helenus  received  il^neas  as 
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;|fpoli»  he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  hiin  feme  of 
the  calaiiiilics  wliicli  attended  hii  fleet.  The  inaiiner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophcfy  i=  uoub:tul. 

HKLKPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma- 
chine tor  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  beficgcd, 
the  inveniiuii  of  which  is  afciibed  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcctcs. — Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  lide  of 
the  Helepolis  was  405  cubiis  in  brcaJih,  and  90  in 
height  ;  that  it  had  nine  llages,  and  v.'a>  carried  on 
fourArong  foliJ  wheels  eight  cabitsin  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  b.<ttering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fupporling  them  ;  tha'.  in  the  lower 
flagcs  there  were  difierent  10:  ts  oi  engines  i'or  sailing 
iloncs  ;  anJ  in  the  middle  ihcy  h.id  large  catapulias 
for  difch.irging  arrows,  aiid  Imallcr  ones  in  thofe 
above,  with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  worliing  all 
thcfe  machines. 

HELIADES,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  pucts.  They 
were  fo  afflicted,  as  they  fay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  that  the  goJs,  moved  with  compaf- 
iion,  transformed  them  into  popkrs  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  trid.mus. 

HELLytA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  greatefl 
and  mod  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
civil  aliairs.     See  Heliast*. 

HELIACAL,  in  aflronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
ihe  riling  and  fetting  of  the  liars ;  or  more  ftriiflly 
fpeaki:ig,  to  their  emerlion  out  of  and  immerlion  into 

ilie  rays  and  fupcrior  fplendor  of  the  fun A  ftar  is 

faid  torife  hel  acally,  when,  after  having  been  incon- 
Jtindtion  with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  diftancc  from  him  as  to  be  fecn 
in  ihc  morning  before  fun-rifing;  the  fun,  byhisap- 
parentmotion,  receding  from  the  liar  towards  theeaft. 
On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fdii 
approaches  fo  near  a  ftar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevent  b  the  fainter  light  of  the  ftar  from  being 
perceived  ;  fo  that  the  terms  apparition  and  occultation 
Would  be  more  proper  than  rifing  ind/ctti/ig, 

HELIANTHUS,  the  GREAT  sunflower:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngcnefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49ih  order,  C!/7///io///rf.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  and  plane;  the  pappus  diphyllous  ; 
the  calyx  imbricated;  the  fcales  ftanding  a  little  out 
at  the  tops.  There  are  12  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are 
now  very  common  in  Britain,  though  all  of  them 
are  natives  of  America.  They  are  all  very  hardy, 
and  will  profper  in  almoft  any  foil  orlituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  cither  by  feeds  or  by  parting  their 
roots. 

HKLIASTiE,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  Heli«a.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
foinc  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  figiiities  to 
ejfitiiili  in  a  great  iiutnber  ;  and,  according  to  others, 
from  another  word  which  fignifies  the/////,  becaufe 
they  held  il.eir  airemblles  in  an  open  place.  They 
conipofed  not  only  the  moft  numerous,  but  likewife 
the  moft  important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals  ;  for  their 
province  was  cither  to  explain  the  obfcurc  laws,  or  to 
give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which  had  been 
■violated.  The  Thefmoihcta:  convoked  the  alTerably 
of  the  Heliaft.t,  which  fonieiiracs  amounted  to  icoo, 
foiBctimes  to  1500,  judges.     M,  Blauchard  is  of  oj>L- 
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nion,  that  to  make  this  number,  the  Thcfmothct*  He  li.C*, 

fometimes  furamoned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who  had  lail  ' ' 

quitted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  excrcifcd  in 
another  court. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  aflemblies 
of  the  Heliafta:  were  not  frequent,  as  they  wojld  have 
interrupted  the  ju:ifdiaion  of  the  ftated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thcfmothctae  paid  to  each  memler  of  tliis 
aftembly,  tor  his  attendance,  three  ob  li :  which  arc 
equal  to  two  Roman  fefterces,  or  to  half  a  drachma. 
Hence  Ariftophanes,  terms  them  th:  trothin  of  the 
triobiilui.  They  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
line  if  they  came  too  late  ;  and  if  they  did  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  fpcak, 
they  were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re- 
quitted  out  of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was 
called  viijthosheliajlicii]. 

The  alicmbly  met,  at  firft,  according  to  Arifte- 
phanes,  at  the  riling  of  the  ftin.  If  the  judges  u  ere 
obliged  to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  froft  and 
fnow,  they  had  a  fire  ;  but  there  is  not  a  pafTage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  aflemblies  were  heLI  either  in  the  rigo- 
rous or  in  the  mild  feafons.  We  only  learn,  that  there 
was  a  double  enclofure  around  the  aflcrably,  that  it 
might  not  be  difturbed.  The  firft  was  a  kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparaied  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  the  tea  or  twelve  firft  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  diredled  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  diftinguiflied  his  tribe. 
The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  Ihowed  the 
wands  which  hadbeen  fent  them  by  the  Thefmothetas 
as  a  fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  it 
wasauthentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
inclofure,  which  was  at  the  diftancc  •f  20  feet  from, 
the  former,  was  a  rope  or  cord  ;  that  the  people  who 
ftood  round  the  firft  inclofure,  and  were  delirojs  to 
fee  what  palled  within  the  fecond,  mijihi  not  bo 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curiofiiy  at  a  proper 
diftance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  concourfcof  the  multitude,  many 
of  whom  were  heated  by  views  of  intereft  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  aiFembly  werediftri- 
buted  two  pieces  of  copper  ;  one  of  which  was  perfo- 
rated, not  certainly  that  it  might  be  diilinguiQied  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thefe  alFemblics  met  at  the 
riting  and  were  dillolved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
Thole  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubllituted  for  little 
fta  Ihclls,  which  were  at  tir^l  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
prefent  at  the  alTembly,  at  whole  command  it  had  been, 
fummoncd.  The  Thefmothctccread  the  namesof  thofe 
who  were  to  compofcit,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thefmothetae  were  then  fenc 
for,  whofe  funftion  it  was  to  obferve  prodigies  andta 
fuperintend  the  facrilices  ;  and  if  they  gave  their  fnic- 
tion,  the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  is  well  kiuwn,, 
that  the  officers  called  Exegetx  were  often  corrupted 
by  thofe  who  were  intcreftcd  in  the  debates  of  the 
alFcmb'y  ;  and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumults  as  were 
riifcd  by  the  Romsn  tribunal  in  the  popular  alTcmblies 
convoked  by  the  confiils. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  rennin  relating  10  the 
Hclialloe^  the  moft  curious  is  the  oath  which  thut< 
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Jfillifl*.  jml^fs  lor'kbffi.ic  ihc  Tlufir.oikcta: :   Dcmolthcnes 

" '  hath  prdci-vcJ  ii  in  his  iraiiou  agaiull  Timecratrs, 

who  luvin^  liccn  bribcJ  by  iholc  who  hmi  been  ia- 
triiftcJ  Willi  ihc  e^cdi  tJkcn  ou  board  a  veird  of 
Naucratis,  and  rtfiiftil  to  jrive  an  account  of  thcni, 
:got  a  hw  paired,  by  whicli  an  cnhrgcment  wasgiant- 
td  to  prifuntrs  for  public  debts  on  giving  bail.  Dt- 
•  niollhtncs,  in  nuking  his  oration  agaiall  that  law, 
ordered  the  oaih  of  the  Ilcliafta;  to  be  read  aloud,  si 
a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his  argnmei'ts^,  and  happily 
calcuhtcd  to  imercil  tiic  multitude  and  indanic  their 
paliions.  This  oath  \vc  Ihall  quote,  that  our  readers 
may  know  how  rcfpcctaMc  a.  tribunal  tlir.t  of  the  Hc- 
lialiae  was,  nnd  the  importance  of  ihtirdecilior.s. 

"  1  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
ihe  people  »^"  Athens,  and  of  the  fenate  of  500.  I 
w  ill  never  give  my  vole  for  the  ellabliflimrnt  of  a  tyrant, 
jiorof  an  oligarch.  Nor  will  I  ever  ,oivc  my  appro- 
bation  to  an  opinion  prtjudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  i^e  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  fecond 
thofc  pcrfons  who  may  propo(c  a  reduction  of  private 
debts,  or  a  diftribution  of  the  lands  or  houfes  of  the 
Athenians.  J  will  not  recal  exiles,  nor  endeavour  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  thofe  who  fliall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  1  force  thofc  to  retire  w  horn  the  laws 
and  the  futtrages  of  the  people  Hull  permit  to  remain 
iii  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can- 
didate for  a  public  function  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduit  in  the  otlice  wiiich  he  lias  previoully 
filed  ;  nor  will  I  prefume  to  folicit  any  truft  from  the 
c«iTiTBon\vcal;h  without  fubj(  cting  myf^lf  to  this  con- 
dition, which  I  mean  asoblig.uory  to  the  ninearchoiis, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofc  who  are  bal- 
loted on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambalRdor,  and  the  other  olficers  of  their 
court.  I  will  not  futP^r  tlic  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 
I  will  not  accept  any  prefcnc,  either  niyfclf  or  by  ano- 
othcr,  either  directly  or  indircdly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Heliallic  alTcmbly.  I  folemnly  declare  that  I  am  50 
years  old.  1  will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial 
totheaccufcr  and  theaccufed  ;  I  will  give  my  feutence 
rigorouily  according  to  evidence.  Tluis  I  fwear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Cer«s,  to  act.  And  if  I 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  thefc 
deities  ruin  onmyfelf  and  my  family  ;  and  I  requefl 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profpcrity,  if  1  am 
faithful  to  my  oath." 

The  reader  (hould  perufc  what  follows  this  oath  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demofthenes  avails  himfclf 
of  it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  caufe 
which  he  defends. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of 
this  all'embly.  Ariflotle  informs  us  of  another,  which 
was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  eject 
a  magiflrate  in  the  room  of  one  dead.  It  is  furpriling, 
that  I'aufanias,  who  enters  fooftcn  into  details,  gives 
us  no  particuhr  account  of  this  all'embly.  All  that  he 
fays  of  it  is,  that  the  mod  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
affcniblies  was  called  Helicc. 

Wc  arc  tolvl  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Ilcliallic  alfcm- 
blies  that  Pififtratus  prefented  himfclf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contulions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him- 
iclf  aud  the  mules  which  drew  luscar),  to  excite  the 


indignatio!!  Of  the  people  sgiinft  his  prftended  ene- 
mies, who,  jealous,  as  he  a  leg»d,  of  the  popuLrity 
he  h  id  acquired  by  aliening  ihe  rights  of  hij  jhio.  cr 
fellow  citizens,  in  oppoliiio.i  to  the  n'cti  in  pnwer, 
hid  attacked  him  while  he  was  huniing,  nnd  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  dellgn 
fucceeded  :  a  guard  was  appointed  him  ;  by  the  alTilt- 
aiice  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovcrtiguty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  35  years.  The  power  of  the 
allcnibly  appeared  remarkable  on  that  occafion  ;  for 
Sclou,  v.'ho  wasprefciit,  oppofcd  it  with  all  his  etfbrts, 
but  did  not  fuccted. 

As  to  the  manner  in  wiiich  the  judges  gave  their 
fuffrages,  there  wis  a  fort  of  veilel  covered  with  ati 
olicr  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  iliC  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefc  urn« 
tilt  re  VMS  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  churches.  The  fuffrages  which  condem- 
ned the  acc'jfed  perfon  were  thrown  into  the  wooden 
iir  >,  wiiich  v.-is  termed  kyrUs.  'I'hai  of  copper,  named 
akjri-.s,  received  thofe  wiiich  abfolvcd  him. 

Arilloilo  obfcrves,  that  Solon,  wliofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  l-.appy,  and  whof  ^und  an  ariilocracy 
ellal'lilhed  by  theelcdionof  thenmc  archons  (annual 
officers,  wh.ife  pouer  was  almoft  abf  jliite),  tempered 
their  fovercignty,  by  inftitniiug  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pealing from  ihiPi  to  the  people,  wiio  were  to  be  af- 
femb'.cJ  by  lot  to  give  tlieir  futTrage;  after  hiving 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Htliaflae,  in  a  place  near  the 
Panathensemn  ;  where  Hitfus  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a  fcdition  of  the  people,  -and  bound  tjiem  to 
unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  has  likewife  been  remarkcJ 
that  the  god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oaih  of 
tlic  Hcliaftsc,  as  in  the  o.iths  of  theothcrjudges.  W'c 
have  obfervcd,  that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  He- 
liafta;,  engaged  that  he  would  not  be  corrupted  by  fo- 
licitation  or  money.  Thofc  who  violated  this  part  of 
their  oath  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fcvere  fine.  The 
decemvirs  at  Rome  made  fuch  corruption  a  capital 
crime.  But  Afcanius  remarks,  that  the  puniflinienc 
denounced  agaiiifi  them  was  niit'gatcd  in  later  times  ; 
and  that  they  were  expelled  the  fcnatc,  or  banilhed  for 
a  cei'tain  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

HtLICON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ParnalFus  and  Cy- 
theron,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufcs,  who  arc  thence 
called  Heiiconidcs.  It  is  fituaied  in  Livadia,  and  now 
called  Za^ura  or  Z^igiiya. — Helicon  was  one  of  the 
moll  fertile-  and  wondy  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  frtiitot' the  adrachnus,  a  fpcciesof  thearbitusorof 
the  flrawberry-tree,  was  uncommonly  fwect ;  and  the 
inhabitants  aflirnied,  that  the  plants  and  roots  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ftrpcnts  had  their 
poifon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  q.irfliiies  of  their 
■food.  It  appro:iched  Parnnlfus  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Phocis  ;  and  rcfcmb'.cd  thai  mountain  in 
lofiinels,  extent,  and  magnitude — Here  was  the  fliady 
grove  of  the  iiiufes  anil  th^ii  images  ;  with  flaiucsof 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  a  d  Orpheus,  and  the 
illudrious  poc:s  who  had  recited  their  verics  to  the 
harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fr^ond  century,  was 
that  confccrated  by  Heliod.  On  the  l';ft-hand  going 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  *\ga  lippe  ;  and  about 
twenty  lladia,  or  two  miles  and  a  hali  higher  up,  the 

violet- 


MEL 


iBeonia^'iolct-colo.ircil  Hip^iocrciic.  Roitiil  tlic  grove  were 
ho.ifcs.  A  fcdival  was  cclcbi-atcJ  thcic  by  thcTliii'- 
pieaiiswllh  o;ames  called  Mifca.  Tlic  valiics  of  JIc- 
licoii  arc  Jefcribcd  by  Wliekr  as  o;rtcii^aiid  H  ivvcry  in 
thelpi-ing;  and  ciilivciieil  by  plcaliiig  "calVadts  and 
iirca  iis,  and  by  fountai;is  aad  wells  of  clear  waicr. 
The  Ujeotian  citi'-s  in  general,  two  or  tlircc  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  incoiIiJerablc  villages  in  ilic  time  ot' 
Stiabo.  The  grove  of  the  innfcs  was  plundered  under 
the  ai-.fpices  of  Conllaniine  the  Great.  The  Helico- 
nian jroddelTes  were  afterwards  confiiuied  in   a  lire  at 
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giafsfcrvcs  fur  hath.  The  tube  of  this  injlrnnienrls 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  wliieh  re- 
ceives the  two  objcet-glalfcsj  than  at  the  lower,  which 
isfmnilhed  with  an  eye-glafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  conftruftionof  this  inftriiment  two  didinrt  images 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eyc-gjafs, 
\\h.,\x.  dillance,  depending  on  ihatofthetwo  ohjed- 
gliUes  from  one  another,  niiy  be  mcafurcd  with  ^reat 
accuracy  :  nor  is  it  neecfl'ary  that  the  whole  difc  of 
the  fun  or  mooji  come  within  the  field  of  view  ;  fince, 
ii   the  images  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  difc  be  form- 


I 


I 

diameter;  and,  in  aicenainiiig  this  phenomenon,  he 
alfi>  found,  that  th*:  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun'f 
difc  are  not  fo  equally  deiined  as  the  otlier  jiarts  ;  ou 
tills  account  his  image  aj>pears  ibmewhat  extended  (ii 
the  vertical  diredion.  this  is  owing   to   tlic   deeom- 

F''"'''"  "f ''g''tj  which  is  known  to  conCiftofray;- dif- 
etliplic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpedator  fcrcntly  refrangible  in  its  pafliige  through  oui'atnio- 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun.  fplierc.  Thus  the  blue  and  violet  rays  wh'icli  proceed 
HF.LIOCOMF.TKS,  a  phenomenon  fomeiimes  ob-  from  the  upper  part  of  the  dilc  at  the  fame  time  with 
ferved  about  fun-felting  ;  being  a  large  luminous  tail  thofc  of  other  colours,  are  fomcwhat  more  refr.-.cfcd 
or  column  of  light  proceeding  trom  the  body  ot  the  than  the  others,  and  therefore  fecin  to  us  to  jiavc  pro- 
fun,  and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  otaco-  ceeded  from  a  higher  point ;   whereas  on  the  ccnirary, 


tJie  petals  four  ;  the  llyles  limple  ;  the  capfule  bilucu- 
lar,  comprelfed,  and  radiated  lengthwife  on  each  fide. 

HEUOCENTIUC  latitude  of  a  Planet,  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centreof  the  fun 
and  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Hki  locF.KTRic  Place  of  Id  Plaiiel,  the   place  of  the 


met;  whence  the  name. 

HELIODORUS  <;_/ Phoenicia,  bifliop  of  Tricain 
Thclfaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  coinpofed 
in  hisyouth  intitled  /Ethiopics,  and  relatingthc  amows 
of  Theagcnes  and  Chariclca.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
ledbyafynod,  bccaufe  he  would  not  confent  to  the 
fupprclling  that  romance.  The  fable  has  amoral  ten- 
dency, and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  challiiy 


the  red  rays  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  difc, 
being  lefs  refraded  than  the  others,  fecni  to  proceed 
from  a  lower  point  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  ex- 
tended, or  appears  longer,  than  the  horizonial  diameter. 

Mr  Scrvington  Savery  difcovered  a  fimilar  method 
of  intproving  the  micrometer,  which  v.as  tomnumica- 
ted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  i  74;?.  .Sec  Micrometer. 

HELIOPHILA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  lili- 


As  it  was  the  iiril  oftiiisfpecies  of  writing,  he  is  llyled     quofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 


ihe  Father  oj  Romances.  Hewasalfoa  good  Latin  poet 
lie  lived  in  the  4th  century. 

HKLIOMETER,  lovnicd  of  nxiec //<«,  and  /uirpu  I 
meafure,  the  name  ofan  inftj-umeiit  called  alfoa/Zrow;- 
ter,  invented  by  M.  Rougucr  in  1747,  for  meafuring 
■with  particiihr  exadncfs  the  diameters  of  the  ftars, 
and  efpecially  thofc  of  the  fiii  a;iil  moon. 

Thisinllrument  is  a  kind  of  tclcfcope,  coniifling  of 


plants;  and  iu  the  natiu-al  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Siliauof^-.  There  are  iwo  iiedariarecur- 
vated  towards  the  vcficulai-  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a  name  given  to  ilie  v.hitc  ne- 
groes or  albinos,  from  their  avcrlion  to  ihe  light  of 
the  fun.     See  Albino. 

HELIOFOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  by  Hcro- 
'otus    and    Diodorus  Siciilus,  by   Moles  On,   and  ia 


Hcl  IOme- 
ter 

II 
Hcliopollj* 


Conitaiuinople,  to  which  city  they  had  been  removed,  ed  by  each  objed-glafs,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 

Their  ancient    feat  oa   the  mountain,  Aganippe  and  eafily  computed  by  their  pofuion  with   refpcct   to   one 

Ilippocren^,  are  unafcertaiiicd.  another:  for  if  the  object  be  large,  the  im.i^-es   will 

HELICONIA,  inbotany  ;  agcnusofilie  monogynia  approach, or  perhaps  lie  even  over    one  another  ;  and 

order,  belonging  to  the  peiuanJria  clafsof  plants.  The  the  objed-glalfet  bring  moveable,  the  two  ima<rcs  may 

fpatha  is  univcrfal  and  partial  ;  there  is  no  calyx  ;  the  always  be  brought  exadly  ti>  touch  one  another    and 

corolla  hasthree  petals,  and  the  nedarium  twoleaves;  thediametermay  be'com|)utcdlfom  the  known  diflance 

the  capfule  is  thrcc-graincd.  of  the  centres  of  the  iv.o  glall'es.     Bcfides,  as  this  in- 

HELICTERES,  ilie  screw-tree:    A  genus    of  ilru  neiit  has  a   common  micrometer  in  the   focus  of 

tlie  dccandria  order,  be!on;;ing  (o  the  gynandria  clafs  the  eye-glafs,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  ormoon 

of  plants  ;   and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  pirt  which 

the  57th  order,  (J«/«OT/;.'/;r,r.  The  calyx  is  moiiojiliyl-  is  common  to  both  the  images  may   be  mcafurcd  with 

lous  and  oblique  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  tlie  neda-  great  exadncfs,  as  being  viewed   upon  a  ground   that 

riuni  confills  of  five  petal-like  leaflets  ;  the  c.apf  iks  ire  is  only  one  half  lefs  luminous  than  iifcU  :  whereas   in 

iiHortcd  or  twilled  inwards. — There  are  four  Ipecies,  general,  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  viewed  upon  a  dark 

all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  Ihrubby  plants,  ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 

riling  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  in  lieigiu,  adorned  with  tlian  tin  y  really  are.    By  a  fmall  addinon  to  this  inllru- 

fiowers  of  a  yellow  colour.     They  are  propagated  by  ment,  provided  it  be  of  a  moderate  len(»th,  M.  Bouo-ucr 

feeds;  but  are   tender,  and  iu  Britain   mjft  be  kept  thought  it  very  pollible  to  ineafurc  anglesofthreeor  four 

in  a  flove  during  the  winter.  Jtgi'ees, which isof particular eonfequenceintakingihe 

HELIOCARl'US,    in    botany:    A  genus    of  the  dillanceof  ilais  fro.m   the  moon.     With  this   inltru- 

digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs   of  M.  Boagncr,  by  repeated  obfervaiions,  found  that   the 

plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fun's  vertical  diameter,  tlio'  foraewhat  diiniiiilhed  by 

37lh  orde',  Co/ww/z/lr^f.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  aftronomical  refradion,  islonger  than   the  iiorizouial 


twa.objed-glallcs  of  equal  focal  dillmcc,  placed  oneof     Jeremiah  Bcthftmti  ;  a  city  of  Egvpt,  to  the  fjutli-caft 
them  by  the  lide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fame  eve-     of  the   Delta,    sii<}  call  of  Mempliii;  of  a  very  old 
Vol.  VIH.  '  ;  C  lUnding, 
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Hcliofcop*  /landing,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.     Htrc  flood 

II         the  temple  of  the   fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 

Helix.      -j-j,j  (.jiy  (^ooj  on  an    extraordinary    mount,  but  in 

'      "         Strabo's  time  was  dcfolatc.  It  gave  name  lo  the  A'owo/ 

M-//o/o///fi.— There  was  another  Hdiopoiti  in  Ccrlo- 

fyria,  near  the  fprings  ofthe  Orontes  ;  lo  called  from 

the  worfliip  of  the  fuu,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 

all  Syria. 

HtLIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of  tclcfcope,  pe- 
culiarly littcd  for  viewing  the  fun  without  hiu-ting  the 
eyes.     Sec  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glalTcs 
without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  object  and  eyeglalicsof 
a  tclcfcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red  or  green, 
luch  a  telefcopc  will  become  an  heliofcope. 

But  Mr  Huygcns  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blackened 
at  tlic  riamc  of  a  candle  on  one  iidc,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  eye-glafs  and  the  cyc'j  which  aiifwers  the 
defign  of  an  heliofcope  very  well. 

HELIOSTATA,  inoptics,  an  inftrumcnt invented 
by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravefandc  ;  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  raysof  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  direction  acrofs  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufe.     Sec  Orrics  (Index.) 

HFXIOTROPE  [hclioiniplui/A,  among  the  anci- 
ents, an  inltrumentor  machine  for  ihowing  when  the  fun 
arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  equinoiftial  line.  This 
name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fun-dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  isalfoa  precious  flone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, (Ircakcd  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  bccaufc,  when  call  into  a  velfcl  of  water,  the 
fim's  rays  falling  thereon  feem  to  be  of  a  blood  colour; 
and  that,  when  out  of  tlie  water,  it  gives  a  faint  rc- 
riciftion  of  the  tigure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  as  proper  to  ob- 
fcrvc  cclipfesof  the  fun  as  a  heliofcope.  The  helio- 
trope is  alfo  called  orieittal  jaffxv,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eall  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  afcribed 
to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  invilible,  like 
Gyges's  ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  turnsole:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
41II  order,  y^rri/iZ/.r.  The  corolla  isfalver-ftiaped  and 
quinquetid,  with  kll'cr  dents  interjected  alternately  ; 
the  throat  doled  up  by  fmall  arches  formed  in  the  co- 
rolla itlVlf.  There  arc  a  number  of  fpecies,. ill  of  them 
natives  of  warm  countries.  Only  one,  called  die /r/coc- 
cum,  grows  in  Europe  ;  and  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Itisonly  remarkable  for  the  property  of  its 
berrics,'of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Colovr- 
Makiiig,  n°  q6. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
— The  word  is  Greek,  i>,/f,  and  literally  fignifies"  a 
wreath  or  winding  :"  \\nrnaihivolvo,  "  I  environ." 

]n  :u"chiieclure,  fome  authors  make  a  ditterence  be- 
tween ilic  helix  and  the  fpiral.  A  Aair-cafc,  accord- 
ing to  Daviler,  is  in  a  helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the 
/lairs  or  Heps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel  ;  whereas 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap- 
proaching nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alio  applied,  in  arehitefturc,  to  the  cauli- 
cules  or  little  volutes  under  ihe  flowers  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital  ;   called  alfo  ?// //V. 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  tlic  whole  circuit  or  extent 


of  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.     In  op-     Hel, 

pofition  to   which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrounded  >■• 

thereby,  and  anfwcring  thereto,  is  called  anthciix.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n°  141. 

Helix,  the  iwd//,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teilacea.  Tlie  Hiell  conliltsof 
one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almoll  diaphanous  valve  ;  and 
the  aperture  is  narrow,  '/here  are  60  fpecies,  prin- 
cipally dilliiiguilhcd  by  the  tigure  of  their  ihells.  They 
are  of  various  lizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  apple  to  lefs 
tlianhalf  a  pea.  Some  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent- 
ing woods  and  gardens,  or  inhabiting  clefts  of  rocks 
and  dry  land-banks.  Others  of  tliem  are  aquatic,  in- 
habiting ponds,  deep  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are, 

1.  "I'hc  jacintha,  with  a  violet-coloured  /hell,  is  re- 
markaiilc  for  the  extreme  thuinefsof  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  the  Icaft  prelfure,  and  feems  therefore  en- 
tirely calculated  to  keep  the  open  fea,  or  at  leafltofhun 
rocky  Ihores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpc- 
cially  the  Mediterranean;  thofc  of  Afia  and  Africa; 
and  alio  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  w  lien  touched, 
exfudesajuice  which  ftains  the  hands  of  a  violet  colour. 
Dr  Hawkefworth  in  his  account  of  Cooke's  voyage, 
niiflakcs  this  fliell  for  that  which  yielded  ihe. purpura 
of  the  ancients.  But  whoever  looks  into  Pliny,  can 
never  have  the  leafl  idea  that  the  thin  Ihell  aforemen- 
tioned could  be  the  fame  with  it.  They  had  feveral 
(hells  which  yielded  the  purple  dye  :  but  thefe  were  all 
rock  fliells*,  and  very  different  both  in  figure  aud  '  S«e  J 
hardnefs  from  the  little  helix  jacintha  ;  which  is  not  "'■"'"  •* 
calculated  for  the  neiglibourhood  of  rocks,  as  already  ^''"*: 
mentioned.^ '/</.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.andlib.  ix.cap.6o, 
61.  See  alfo  Don  Ant.  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  A- 
merica,  book  iv.  eh.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fnail,  with  five  fpires, 
mofl  remarkably  vcniricofe,  andfafciated  with  a  lighter 
and  a  deeper  brown,  is  a   native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods;   but    has  been   naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthcrn 
counties.     It  was  introdHced,  as    it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Kenclm  Digby  ;  whether  for  medical  purpofes,  or  as 
food,  is  uncertain  :  tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his  be- 
loved wife  of  a  decay  was  the  objeft.     They  are  quite 
confined  to  the  fouthcrn  counties.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  them  into  Northamptonfliire,  but  they  would 
not  live  there. — Thefe  are  ufed  as  a  food  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  during  Lent ;  and  are  prcfcrved  in  an 
cfcargatoire,  or  a  large  boarded  place  in,  with  a  floor  co- 
vered half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  in  which  the  fnails 
neflle  and  fatten  f. — They  were  alfo  a  favourite  difli  f  AJJi/a\ 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cochharia,  a  niufery  Trav.  %i; 
limilar  to  the  above.     Fulvius  Hirpinus  J:  was  the  firfl  j  Piiny,l,. 
inventor  of  this  luxury,  a  little  before  the  civil  wars  c.  56, 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey.  The  fnails  were  fed  with 

bran  and  fodden   wine.     Ifwe  could  credit  Varro|l 
they  grew  fo  large,  that  the  fliells  of  fome  would  hold  j. 
ten  quarts!  People  need  not  admire  the  temperance  | 

of  the  fupper  of  the  young  Pliny  §,  which  conlifled  -  £.;«  ,,1 
of  only  a  lettuce  a  piece,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a 
barley-cake,  fweet  wine  and  fnow, — in  cafe  his  fnails 
bore  any  proportion  in  lize  to  tliofe  of  Hirpinus. — Its 
name  is  derived  not  from  any  thing  relating  to  an 
orchard,  but  from  tuju«,  an  opcrcultim,  it  having  a  very 
llrong  out.     This  ftcins  to  be  the  fpecies  defcrib«d  by 

Pliny, 


L-  lilt 
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Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays  wasfcarce  ;  that 
-"  it  covered  itfclf  with  the  operclc,  and  lodged  under 
ground  ;  and  that  they  were  at  firfl  found  only  about 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near  Velitrai.  [Sec 
Plate  CCXXXIV.  the  figure  half  the  natural  fizc.] 
3.  The  hortenfis,  or  garden-fnail,  isin  form  like  the 
lift,  but  Icfs,  and  not  umbilicated  and  clouded,  or 
mottled  with  browns.  It  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out  by  boiling  in  milk  or 
water,  fo  as  to  render  them  tliickand  glutinous.  The 
decoftions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  have  been  recommended  in  a  thin  acri- 
monious (late  of  the  humours,  in  confumptive  cafes  and 
emaciations. 

The  eyes  of  fnails  arc  lodged  in  their  horns,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can  retraft  at  plea- 
fure.  The  manner  of  examining  thefc  eyes,  which  arc 
four  in  number,  is  this:  when  the  horns  are  out,  cut 
off  nimbly  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  ;  and  placing 
it  before  the  microfcope,  you  may  difcovcr  the  black 

fpotat  the  end  to  be  really  a  femiglobular  eye The 

diiTeiflion  of  this  animal  is  very  curious  ;  for  by  this 
means  the  microfcope  not  only  difcovers  the  heart 
beating  juflagainft  the  round  hole  near  the  neck,  which 
feemsthc  place  of  refpiration;  but  alfo  thcliver,fplcen, 
ftomachand  inteftincs,  with  the  veins,  artcries,_mouth, 
and  teeth,  are  plainly  obfervable.  The  guts  of  this 
creature  are  green,  from  its  eating  of  herbs,  and  are 
branched  all  over  with  fine  capillary  white  veins  ;  the 
mouth  is  like  a  hare's  or  rabbit's,  witli  four  or  fix 
needle-teeth,  refcmbling  thofc  of  leeches,  and  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  horn.— Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  having 
both  fexes  united  in  each  individual.  They  lay  their 
eggs  with  great  care  in  the  earth,  and  the  young  ones 
arc  hatched  with  (hells  completely  formed.  Cutting 
oft  a  fnail's  head,  a  little  flone  appears,  which  is  fup- 
pof«d  to  be  a  great  diuretic,  and  good  in  all  nephritic 
diforders.  Immediately  under  this  ftone  the  heart  is 
feen  beating  ;  and  the  auricles  are  evidently  dillin- 
giulhable,and  arc  membranous,  and  of  a  white  colour; 
as  arc  alfo  the  velFels  wtiich  proceed  from  them. 

Snails  difchargc  their  excrements  at  a  hole  in  their 
neck;  they  alfo  breathe  by  this  hole,  and  their  parts 
of  generation  are  fituated  very  near  it.  The  penis  is  very 
long,  and  in  Ihapc  rcfembles  that  of  a  whale.  In  the 
procefs  of  generation,  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that  with 
the  male  and  female  part  tliere  ilTues,  at  tlie  aperture 
of  the  neck,  a  kind  of  fpear,  ftiapcd  like  the  head  of 
a  lance,  and  terminating  in  a  very  acute  point :  and 
when  the  two  fnails  turn  the  clefts  in  the  necks  to- 
wards each  other,  thefpcar  ilfuing  from  one  pricks  the 
other,  and  then  either  drops  to  the  ground  or  is  carried 
oftby  the  fnail  it  has  pricked.  This  fiiail  inftantly 
withdraws,  but  foon  after  rejoins  ihc  other  whicli  it 
pricks  in  its  turn  ;  and  after  fuch  mutual  puiiftiu-c,  the 
copulation  never  fails  of  being  confumniatcd.  Snails 
are  faid  to  couple  tlircc  times  at  the  dillancc  of  about 
fifteen  days  from  each  other,  nature  producing  a  new 
fpcar  for  each  time  of  copulation,  which  lalls  ten  or 
twelve  hoiu-s.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  days  they 
bring  forth  their  eggs  by  the  aperture  of  the  neck. 

So  fmall  an  animal  as  the  fnail  is  not  free  from  tlie 
plague  of  fupporting  other  fmaller  animals  on  its  body; 
and  as  in  other  animals  wc  find  thefc  fccondary  ones 
either  living  only  on  their  furfacc^  as  lice,  Sic.  or  only 


in  the  inteftines,  as  worms,  it  is  very  rcmarkalile  that 
this  creature  infcfts  the  fnail  in  both  thefc  manners; 
being  found  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  its  body  and 
fomctimes  within  its  inteftines.  There  is  a  partof  the 
common  garden  fnail,  and  ofotherof  the  like  kinds, 
commonly  called  the  co//ar.  This  furrounds  the  neck 
of  the  fnail,  and  is  confidcrably  thick,  and  isthc  only 
part  that  is  vifible  when  the  animal  is  retired  quietly 
into  its  Ihcll.  In  this  flate  of  the  animal  thefc  infcfts, 
wliich  infcfl  it  are  ufually  feen  in  conlidcrable  numbers 
/narching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part ;  beijdes,  the 
fnail,  every  time  it  has  occalion  to  open  its  anus,  gives 
them  a  place  by  which  to  enter  into  its  intcflines,  and 
they  often  feize  the  opportunity. 

Snails  are  great  dcflroycrs  of  fruit  in  our  gardens, 
cfpeeially  the  better  forts  of  wall-fruit.  Lime  and 
afnes  fprinkled  on  the  ground  where  they  moft  refort 
will  drivcjhem  away,  and  dcflroy  tiie  youiig  brood  of 
them  :  it  is  a  common  praftice  to  pull  off  the  fruit 
they  have  bitten  ;  but  this  fliould  never  be  done,  for 
they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have  wholly  cat  up  this 
if  it  be  left  for  iliem. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punilliment  after  death. 
As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  ftate  of  cxift- 
ence  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pu- 
nifhed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions;  tlic  one  calkd  Elyfium,  on  the  right 
hand,  plcafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men  ;  the  other  called  Tartarus,  on  the  left,  a 
region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 
The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  p*.  cfcnt  reflraincd  fcnfc 
of  the  word.     Sec  Elvsium. 

The  philofophcrs  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  diftancc  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  nevcrthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  pallagcs  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtcs,  and  the  Acheruiian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hcrmoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  lliort  way  to  hell ;  for  which  rcafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  palfagc. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  fituated  under  waters  and  moun- 
tains. According  to  them,  there  arc  three  palFagcs 
leading  toil :  the  firfl  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  defcended  into  hell; 
the  fecond  is  in  the  fca,  bccaufe  Jonah,  who  was 
ihroNvn  into  the  fca,  criedont  to  God  out  of  the  bellyof 
hell;  the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufc  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je- 
rufalem. They  likewifc  acknowledged  fcvcn  degrees 
of  pain  in  hell,  becaufc  they  find  this  place  called  by 
fcvcn  different  names  in  fcripturc.  Though  they  be- 
lieved that  infidels,  and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell  ;  yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infefted  with  fomc  hcrefy,  and 
has  not  atlcd  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  punifhed  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a  year  at  raoft. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
puiiilhments  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  fcven  gates,  the  firfl  tor  ihc  Muflulmans,  ■ 
the  fecond  for  tlie  Chrillians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourdi  for  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 
3  C  2  the 
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tke  fixth  fortJie  Pa^nis,  aiiJ  ihe  rcvcatb  for  ihc  hy- 
pocriici  ot  all  religions. 

AinongCliruliaiis,  tiiere  arc  two  controverted  que- 
ftjousi.i  rceard  tohell;  thcoue  concerns  locality,  the 
oibcr  tlie  diiratioQ  of  its  torments,    i.  The  locality  of 
htll,  aaJ  the  reality  of  its  lire,  began  firft  to  be  con- 
troverted by  Origen.     That  father,   interpreting  the 
ftripturc  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confiA 
nut  ill  external  puniihmcnts,  but  in  a  cunfci»uf:iefs  or 
f<;nfe  of  g)ii\t,  and  a  remembrance  of  pall  pleafiires. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Whifton  advanced  a  new 
hyi'o::iclis.      According  to    bini    the  comets  arc  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  ihcir  orbits  alieriiaicly  to  car- 
ry the  Jaui.ied  into  the  contincs  ot  the  fun,    there   to 
b;  fcorclicd  by  its  viilent   heat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  iaturn,  there  to  ftar\-e 
tiicni  i:i  thefc  cold  and  difmal  regions.     Another  mo- 
dern author,  not  I'aiished  with  any  hypotliefi>  hither- 
10  advanced,  a'Jigns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.    2.  As 
to  the  fccond  quellion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  tor- 
ments, we  have  Urigcn  again  at  the  head  of  th^fe 
who  deny  thit  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  lather's 
o,.inioii,  tlial  not  only   men,  but  devils,  after  a  due 
coiirfcof  pimilhmcnt  fiiitable  to  their  rcfpciiiivc  crimes, 
ili-ill  be  pardoned  and  relWed  to  heaven.     The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Ori^^en  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
uatib'e  of  puiiilhmcnt,  Vkbich  he  took  to  be  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phytic    forihe  recovery  of  the 
patient's  health.    The  chiet  objtctioa  to  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  among  modem  writers,  is  the  difpro- 
joriion    between  temporary  crimen  and    eternal  pu- 
n.llinienti.     Thufe  v  i.o   maintain    the    at&rmative, 
ground    their  opinions   on    fcripturc   accoiinis  which 
reiircfcut  the  p^ius  of  hell  uac!er  the  figure  of  a  worm 
1^'bich  never  dies,  and  a  tire  which  is  not  quenched; 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  "  Thefe  Ihall  go  away  into 
evcrlal>iu:;    puuilhmeut,   but    the  righteous  into  life 
ttcniil." 
.  HEi.LENICUSof  Mitylene,  a  celebrated    Greek 
hilU-rian,    'mm   before    Herodotus,    floiirillicd    about 
4S0  B.  C.     He  ivrete  a  hillory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  but  which  bath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

HELLAS,  (anr.  geog.)  an  appellation  comprifing, 
iccordi.ig  to  the  mere  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
Achaiaand  Pcloponnefus,  but  aftc.wardsrelbraincd  to 
Acha-a.  It  was  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  river 
Achtlous,  Ti  (he  north  by  mour.ts  Othrys  and  O^ta, 
on  the  call  by  the  Kgean  fta,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Saronic  and  Coriaihian  bays,  and  by  the  illhmjs 
which  joins  it  to  Peljponnefus.  It  wasciUcd  Hulai 
fn-ni  Hdlcn  thefon  of  Deucalion;  or  from  Kellas,  a 
diilritlof  Thefl".ily  ;  wliencc  Z/?//^//.'/ ilie  gcatilitious 
Bamc,  denoting  Greeks.     Now  called  Livadiw 

HtLL£,  (fab.  Iiiil.)  a  daughter  of  Aihamas  king 
of  Thebes  by  Nephele.  She  lied  from  her  father's 
Tioiifc  with  her  brother  Phryxas,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
oppreliion  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to 
fome  accounts  ihc  wascarried  I'nrough  the  au:  on  a  gold- 
en ram,  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune, 
and  in  her  paifege  Ihe  became  j^iddy  and  Itli  from  her 
fca:  in  th-)t  part  of  the  fcaw  hich  from  her  received  the 
iiivr.eoi'  He./:/poi.t.  0;hers  fay,  that '.he  was  carried 
on  a  clnid  or  rather  upon  a  Diip,  from  w'uich  ihc  fell 
iiuo  tiic^a  and  was  Ji'owncd  Phryxu^ after  he  ha,d 


given  his  fifter  a  burial  0:1  die  neij^h'ooi'ring  coalb; 
puffued  niij'>iirncy,  and  arrixed  in  Colchis.  Hmosml 

lI£LLi.ijOili.     See  Helleboros.  "       ^ 

!i'hitL-HtiLti)*iit .  Sec  Verat»i.'.m. 
H£LL£bOKL'S,  hellebose:  A  ^cnas  of  ibc 
polygynii  order  belonging  to  the  pcntandiia  clafs  i>f 
plants  i  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26ih  order,  MmttJiliquMr.  There  is  no  cilyx  but  tivc 
or  more  petals  ;  the  neclaria  are  bilabiated  and  tabu- 
lar ;  the  capfules  polylperraous,  and  a  little  ere^t. 

Sftiuj.  The  molt  remarkable  fpcciesof  this  plaiic 
ii  the  niger,  cominonly  called  Ch  ijtmas  ro/>.  It  hatli 
roots  compofed  of  many  thick  liclhy  fpreadinj;  rircs, 
crowned  by  a  large  duller  of  lobcd  letves,  confidhig 
tacli  of  lev  en  or  eight  obtufc  tielhy  lobes,  united  10 
0:1c  foot  llalk  :  andtictween  the  leaves  fcveral  thick 
i^eihy  tiower-ltaU.«thrcc  orfour  inches  high,  furnK:;.:- 
td  by  large  beautiful  white  lio^  ers  ot  nve  rouisdii!.  ,  :- 
tali,  anunumerotis  iilaraeat«,  appearing  ia  winter,  a- 
bout  orlbonafcer  Cbrillmis. 

Culture.  'I  his  plant  maybe  pmpajratcd  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  profpcrs  i-i  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place ;  but  it 
always  tiowers  fairell  and  mod  abundantly  in  the  fhjnt 
of  a  warm  funny  border.  Tlie  plants  may  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  roots  divided  for  propagation,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November ;  out  the  fooncr  in  au- 
tumn it^is  done,  the  Itronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  fealon. 

Ufa.     Thcroovof  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a  cathartic.     The  lalle  ot  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.     Its 
acrimony,  as  DrGrew  obfcrves,  istirft  tclt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpfeads  ilfilf  iinoiediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter- 
mediate part.   On  chewing  the  root  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  louuguefcems  'oenumbed,  and  atfecced  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  llcpor,  as  when  'ournt  by  cati.ig  any  thing 
iiHiuot.    The  tii>res  are  more  acriinonioas  than   ihc 
headof  the  root  from  whence  ihey  iiuie.     Biack  hel- 
lebo;  e  root,  taken  from  1 5  to  ;o  grains,  proves  a  ilrong 
cathartic  ;  and,  as  fuch  has  been  ccUbratcd  tor  the 
cure  of  maniacal  and  other  difordcrs proceeding  from 
what  tlie  ancients  called  the  atrabu.j  ;  in  which  cafes 
medicines  of  this  kind  aredoubtkfsoccalionally  of  ufe 
though  they  arc  by  no  means  pou'ciledof  any  fpecilic 
power,     it  does  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  acls  with  fo  much  violence  as  thatoftheaii- 
cicnts  ;   whence  many  have  fupppofcd  it  to  be  a  ditfc- 
rent  fpecies  of  plant :  and    indeed  the  dcfcriptions 
with  the  ancients  have  left  us  o(  the  hellebore,  tk> 
notagrce  with  thofc  of  any  of  the  fojts  ufually  la.kca 
notice  of  by  modern  boianifls.     Another  Ipecits  has 
been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern  countries, which  Toiirne- 
fort  diltinguiihcs  by  the  name  ot  k:iuhori:i  mgir  urtm- 
lam,  ai::fiiljim-ij''it'i,ci:ili prjaUjp;ri pirpurafanttf 
and  fuppofciiito  be  the  true  ancient  hellcbjre,  f'om  its 
growinj;  in  plenty  al>o:it  mount  Olympus,  .lud  in  the 
i;bndof  .-Vnticyra,  celebrated  of  old   for  the  produc- 
tionof  tJiisaiitinianiacal  drug  :  he  relates, that  a  fcruplc 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a  dafe,  occalioucdconvullions — 
Our  hellebore  is  at  prcfent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alt;raiivc  ;  and  in  this  light  is  freque:;tly  employed 
in  Imall  doles,  lor  attenuating  vifcidhjonoiirs,  prj:no- 
lin^  the  utcrutand  ^urinary  diltlwrges,  and  opening 
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invfteratc  o'oftructions  of  the  remoter  glands.  It  oj'tea 
prove;.  .1  powerlul  emincnago^uc  ii  pletliuric  habits, 
where  lieel  is  inefttctu»l  or  improjitr.  In  Ibmc  pans 
of  Germany,  a  fpccics  cf  black  hellebore  has  been 
madcjiifcot,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
fomeifnies  deleterious,  etfeits.  It  appears  lo  be  the 
fetid  kiud  of  Liundius,  called  in  Eui^Ulh  felt/. 'ivtri, Jit- 
teruiort,  or  baflard  heitcbore.  The  roots  of  this  may  be 
diilingulhed  from  thofc  of  the  true  kjnd,  by  their  be- 
ing Itfs  black. 

HLLLEN,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  Jiavc 
giTen  the  namcof  Hillenifts  to  the  people  before  called 
6>fc/(/,  1521  B.  C.     SccGreece. 

HELLKNISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrafe  in 
tbcidlDin,  genius,orconrtruAion  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeakiiig  of  the  au- 
thors who,  writing  in  a  diiiiicnt  language,  exprcfs 
tkenifclvcs  in  a  pi'irulcology  peculiar  10  the  Greek. 

.HtLLEMSiiC  LANGUAGE,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grctiaii  Jcv,s\sh')  lived  in  Egypt  and  otlicr  parts  where 
the  CreciC  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  !an;;i'.nge  it  is 
faid  the  Scptuagint  was  writ  en,  and  alfo  tlie  books 
of  the  New  Teliatnent  ;  and  llial  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  Oiow  that  it  wasGrtck  filled  with  liebraifms 
and  SyriaciI'ms. 

HELLENISTS  ( HJIeiiifU ),  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  tcxiot  the  New  Tellamcnt,  and  which  iu 
the  Engliih  vcrliou  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  figniticancc  of  the 
word.  CEcumcnius,  in  his  Scholia  on  .Ads  vi.  i.ob- 
(crves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  und«  rllood  as  lignifying  thofe 
ot  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  ihol'e  who  Ipokt 
Greek,  T«ci>.>.»Tiy<  ^6<>f«^it»t.  The  authors  of  liic  Vul- 
gate verlion,  indeed,  render  it  li.kcours,  CiTci;  but 
ftleliieurs  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Jt)'!'  Cr;cs, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews  ;  it  being  the  Jews  who  fpokc 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diftinj^ulhed  from  the  Jews  called  Hibiinvf,  thjt  is, 
who  Ijiokc  tlic  Hebrew  tongue  of  ihit  time. 

The  i-fclienills,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thoTc  who 
lived  ill  Egypt  and  other  parti  where  the  Greek  tongas 
j)revailcd.  1:  is  to  ii\ent  wc  owe  the  Greek  verliou  of 
the  Old  Teftanient  commonly  called  iWcStptua^int,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Saluialius  and  Voihiis  are  of  a  different  fcntiment 
with  regard  to  the  Hellenills.  The  'alter  w  ill  only  hivc 
them  to  be  thofe  who  adiiered  to  the  Grecian  intcrells. 

Scaligcr  isreprefcnted,  in  the  Scaligerana,  as  alfert- 
ing  the  KcUenifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  ar.d  who  re,id  the  Greek  IVible  in 
their  fyiiagoguc,  and  ufed  the  Greek  language  in/i- 
tris ;  and  thus  they  w<re  oppofcd  to  the  Hebrew  Jews 
who  performed  their  pwblic  worlhip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and,  in  this  fcnle  St  I'aul  fpcaks  of  hiinfclf 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  j.  i.  c.  a  I*e- 
brcw  botli  by  nation  and  langu.i|^e.  The  Hellenills 
arc  thus  proj^crly  diftinguilhed  Irom  the  HfHen.-i  or 
Greeks,  meuiioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
l«y  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytcs  to  the  Jcwiih 
religion. 

HELLENODIC^,  E\XM»A«««,  ia  aniiqiiiry,  the 
direclors  of  ilie  Olympian  games.  At  tirll  there  was 
o.niy  one,  afterw.irds  the  number  iucrcafcd  to  two  and 
10  three,  .md  at  length  to  ninr.  They  alicmUcd  in  a 
place  called  exxuso'ixkkt  iii  ijic  Elcin  Ibrani,  where 


they  were  obliged  rortfide  ten  months  before  the  cr-  HilVftiat 
Icbration  of  the  game.<,  to  take  c:.rc  that  fucli  as  offer- 
ed themfelvs  to  contend,  perlornicd  their  T;s>K,u>arjux- 
T«,  or  preparatory  excrcifcs,  and  to  be  inflruded  in  all 
the  lawsof  games  by  certain  men  called  >c/i(«i,Auici.  e. 
"  keepers  of  the  law."  And  the  better  to  prevent  all 
unjufl  practices,  they  were  furthir  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  would  acl  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  diUoverthe  reafon  tor  which  they  dilliked 
or  approved  of  any  of  the  ecntenders.  At  the  lolem- 
niiy  they  fai  naked,  havip.g  before  them  the  violorlal 
crown  till  the  exercifes  were  fir.ilhcd,  and  ihtn  it  was 
prefented  to  whomfocver  they  adjuJged  it.  Neverthc- 
Icfs,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  bcllenodicic  to  the 
Olympian  fciiate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  Hrait  between  Afii  and. 
Europe,  near  the  Pro[>oniis,  wliich  received  its  name 
from  H  E  LLE  who  v.as  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  lo 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  diaih  of 
Leandcr,  and  lor  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  fol'y  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  know  n  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  lea,  whole  impe tuofiiy  fcaitcrcd  his  mips, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  inetfeftual.  It  is  now 
called  ihe  Dardinclht.  It  is  about  5;  miles  long,  and 
in  the  broadefl  piristhe  Aliaiic  coall  is  about  one  rr.ilc 
and  a  half  dillance  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narroweft,  according  to  modern  invefti- 
gation,  and  the  cocks  arc  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
pofite  Ihores. 

HELLEN'S  (St)  a  town  of  the  Illc  of  W  i^ht  in 
Eall-Mediua,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  tonliderablc  '^.3^ 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  Krancc  is  often  the 
nation  and  place  of  rcnde7.vous  for  ilie  Engl'fii  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  that  clufler  of  rocks  called  the 
Mixcii.  It  had  an  old  church  filuated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  coaft,  which  was  eiid.Tngcrcd  to  be  w.ifncfl 
away,  as  was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occafioncd  a  new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
couvcrred  into  a  gentleman's  feat ;  is  in  a  remarkably 
pleafant  lituatiou,  and  cominauds  a  fine  prtl'pect  ot 
Ponfmouih  ar.d  the  Roid  at  Spitlitad.  St  Helen's 
appeai-s  to  have  been  of  more  conlideration  in  former 
times  than  at  prel'ent. 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  :n  alTeni- 
blage  of  fcveral  pieces  fufpended  along thchinJcr-pa-t 
of  a  Ihip's  ftcrn-poft,  where  it  tiirns  upon  hinges  to  the 
right  or  Icit,  ferving  to  direc"llhe  courfe  of  the  vcflcl, 
as  the  tail  of  a  filh  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  isufuallyconipoicd  of  three  parts,  vi<t.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  ia  liiiall 
vclfelf,  where  the  wheel  i'-.  unnecclfary. 

As  to  the  form  of  ihc  rudder,  it  becomes  uradually 
broader  in  proporiion  to  its  iiiitance  from  tic  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  I'le  water.  The  back,  or  inne  r  part 
ofit,  which  joins  to  the  rtern-j»oll,  is  din^inilljcd  inlo 
the  form  of  a  wedge  ih.rorgliout  it.s  whole  length,  fn. 
as  that  the  ri  dder  lujy  be  more  c.Tlily  turned  from  one 
lidc  to  the  o:hcr,  where  it  m.tkti  anoWtufc  ai:j.'lc  with 
llie  keel.  It  isfopportcd  upon  hiiiges  ;  of  which  ihofc 
tint  are  bolted  round  the  lier;i-po)l  to  the  alier-ex- 
t.-cmiiy  oi  ihc  ihip,  arc  called  :^'''<,it'gi,  and  .uc  fur- 
uiriicd  w  iih  a  large  hole  on  the  alter  part  of  the  llern- 
poi:.     The  •••iliti  i>ai:s  ot  i!ic  hiii^c;,  which  arc  belted 
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Helm,     to  ihc  back  of  the  rudder,  arc  called  phitlei,  being 

""     "^ '  llrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 

and  rclt  upon  them.     Tlie  length  and  thickncfs  ofthc 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftcrn-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  liinges  by  means  of  a 
long  llrap  ot  timber,  called  the  tiller,  which  is  fixed 
horizontally  in  its  upper  end  within  the  velTcl.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord- 
ingly, direiltlic  clibrts  of  the  rudder  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fliip's  courfc  as  flie  advances,  which,  in 
the  fea-language,  is  called  flening.  The  operations 
of  the  tiller  arc  guided  and  alhfted  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  fliip's  fide,  called  the  tiller- 
ropc,  which  is  ufually  compol'ed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  piupofc  of  iravcrling  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullics. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  yelFcU,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  zSi%  upon  it  with  the  power  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  Tlic  rope  employed  in  this  Icrvicc  being 
conveyed  from  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller  k,  to  a  linglc 
fS(e/>»i.  block/,  on  each  lide  of  the  Ihipf,  is  farther  commu- 
Pl.  CLVI,  nicated  to  the  w  heel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf- 
pended  near  the  niizen-maft,  and  two  holes  immedi- 
ately above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed 
upon  an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almoil  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the 
liller-ropc  arc  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the 
wheel  ;  and,  wjun  the  helm  is  amid-lliip,  the  middle 
turn  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by 
■which  the  hclmfman  readily  difcovers  the  fituation  of 
the  helm;  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  ftarboard  to 
the  larboard  lide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  ilie  rim  or  circumfe- 
rence, ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfoii  who  fleers  the 
velFel.  As  the  eftect  of  a  lever  incrcafes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  lielmfman  to  turn  tlie  wheel  will  be  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  lengih  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  ofthc  ban-el. 
Plate  When   the  litlm,  inllead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 

CCXXVr.  with  (he  keel,  is  turned  to  one  iidc  or  the  other,  as 
in  BD,  fig.  I.  it  receives  an  immediate  Ihock  from 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  fliip's  bottom  in 
running  ajt  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fluid  pnlhes  it 
towards  the  oppolite  fide,  whilft  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition :  fo  that  the  ftcrii,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con-  • 
fined,  receives  the  fame  imprcilion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  ^  about  fome  point  c,  whilil  the  head 
ofthc  fliip  p.illcs  from  A  to  J.  It  mud  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique- 
ly, and  only  llrikcs  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  afts  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  pufliing 
it  in  the  direction  MP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fliip's  courfc,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofed  ofthc  fquare  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  Ihip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  line  of 
incidence,  which  will  necelfarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumflances  ;  fo  that  if  the  velTel  runs 
tliree  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fliock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  16  times 
ftrongcr  under  the  fame  incidence :  and,  if  the  inci- 


dence isincreafcd,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  grcattr 
proportion,  bccaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
is  more  enlarged.  This  iniprelFion,  or  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  power  ofthc  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  velfel  ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
trtbrts  to  turn  the  fliip  arc  extremely  advantageous. 
For  the  helm  being  applied  for  a  great  diAance  from 
the  centrcof  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  velTcl  turns  horizontally,  if  the  diredion  PN  ofthc 
imprellion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  dillant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the 
abfolutc  ettbrt  ofthc  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  (urprifmg  that  this  macliinc  iinpreires  the 
fliip  with  a  confiderable  circular  movement,  by  pufliing 
the  ftern  from  C  to^,  and  the  head  from  A  to  «  ;  and 
even  much  farther  whilil  Ihc  fails  with  rapidity,  beeaufc 
the  clfeft  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo- 
city with  which  thevefTcl  advances. 

AmongH  the  fcveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readilypro- 
duces  the  defired  effcftof  turning  the  fliip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afcertain  this,  it  muflbe  con- 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  ofthc  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufc  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminilh  that  angle,  the  adlion  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increafc,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofc  the 
courfc  of  the  fliip  in  a  greater  degree ;  bccaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefcnt 
a  greater  fiu-face  to  the  fliock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  its  palfage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  diredion  NP  ofthc  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fliip  will  pafs  with  a  fmaller  diflancc  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per- 
pendicular NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  nc- 
celfary  that  the  power  applied  fliould  ad  with  a  greater 
effcd  to  turn  the  velfel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtufc  angle  ABD  is  too  much  inclofed,  the  great- 
ell  iinpulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
lol's  fullaincd  by  the  diftance  of  the  direclion  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  diredion  NP  of  the  abfolutc  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  diredion  NP  ofthc 
force  of  the  action  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  veflcl,  becaufe  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL;  fo  that  the  line  pro- 
longed from  NP  will  increafc  the  line  GR,  by  remo- 
ving R  to  a  greater  diflancc  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity G:  but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  imprellioii 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute  ;  fo  that  it  will  only  prefcnt  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the  Ihock  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  by  confcqucncc  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef- 
fort. By  this  principle  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
tlie  greatefl  dillance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fufficient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  (hock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  ftrikes  the  helm  too  diredly,  or  too  ob- 
liquely, it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the  cfFcd  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there- 
fore 
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for  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
■^  its  operations. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  reflanglelL  reprefcntsthe 
abfolute  dircdion  of  the  effort  of  the  water  uj>on  the 
helm  .  NI  expreflcs  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  fliip's  head-way,  or  which  pulhts  her 
aftcrn,  in  a  dircdion  parallel  to  the  keel.  Jt  is  calily 
perceived,  that  this  part  Nl  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but  little  to  turn  the  velFd  ;  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  diredion  approaches 
to  a  very  Anall  diAancc  GV  from  the  centre  ot  gravity 
G  ;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BN=:GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  :  but  the  rela- 
tive force  NL,  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  It  the  firft  NI  is  almoll  ulclcfs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ;  tlic 
fecond  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effeft,  bccaufc  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  Ihip,  and  a<5ts  upon  the  arm  of  a  le- 
ver GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effeds  NL,  and  NI  which  refult  from  the 
abfolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  whicli  always  oppofes 
the  fhip's  courfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  ;  whilfl  the  other  produces  only  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve- 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  mofl  advantage- 
ous angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  45"  44',  prefuming  that 
the  fliip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
dcfcribcd  by  the  furfacc  of  the  water  round  her  bot- 
tom, as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  fuppulltion  is  abib- 
Utely  falfc,  inafmuch  as  all  vefTcls  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  higheft  water-line  is  ter- 
minated ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  imprcf- 
fed  by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating-line 
more  direiilly  than  at  the  keel,  btcaufe  the  fluid  cxadly 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom  ;  fo  that 
a  particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  be  fuppofed 
necclTary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun- 
ters from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as  a  middle  poliiion 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  W'ill  be  fulh- 
cient  to  confidcr  the  angle  formed  by  the  fides  of  the 
(hip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  length,  at 
the  furfacc  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after- 
wards the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  J4°  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  fliip's  head-way,  becaufe  the 
water  afts  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
itmakes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below  : 
but  above,  the  (hock  of  the  water  is  almod  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the  breadth  ol  the  bot- 
tom, as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud- 
der is  only  oppofed  10  the  fluid  by  making  an  angle 
•f  45°  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
preflion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  fhip's  head-way,  and  the  direction  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  more 
advantagtoufly,  for  the  rcafons  above  mentioned.    On 
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the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teflifies,  that  a  (hip 
fteers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  UBE  t- 
qual  to  35*'  only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the   effect  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  fpokes ;  and   fo  great  is 
the  power  of  ilic  wheel,  that  if  the  helmfman  employs 
a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  ttfed  of  90  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  adion  of  the  water  is  col- 
letted  jnto  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparilon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller  ;  (b  tlic  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns ;  where- 
as the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  loor  50  times 
longer,  which  alfoincrcafts  the  poweroftbe  helmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfc  of  the  water  is  direded.  This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  10  or  1 5  times  flronger  ; 
and  the  effort  of  20  pounds,  which  at    firil  gave  the 
•  helmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  1 20  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  ot  900  or    1800   pounds   upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifesfrom  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  adion  of  the  wa'.er  is  ira- 
prelTed,  and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,   by  which  the  rudder  is  governed;   too-ether 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  dircds  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  llill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.     Such  a  demon- 
flration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effed  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidered, 
from  an  inattention  toils  mechanifm  :  for  we  need  only 
to  obfcrve  the  prelllire  of  the  water,   which  ads  at  a 
great   diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  (hip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  and  we  (liall  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againfl  the  helmfman,  and  the  effed  of  the 
fame  impulfc  agaiull  the   yedcl.     With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  (leers,  the  water  ads  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  (hort  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  (hip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  imprell'ed  in  the  diredion  5sP,  which  palTesto 
a  great  diflance  from  G,  and   ads  upon  a  very  long 
lever  EG,  which  renders  the  adion  of  the  rudder  ex 
tremely  powerful  in  taming   thevelTcl;  fo  that,  in  a 
large  ihip,  the  rudder  receives  a  (hock  from  the  water 
of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the   cafe 
when  (he  fails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour  ;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
ICO  or  no  ftet  diilant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  (hip,    to  turn  her  about,  with 
I  70,000  or  308,000  pounds  ;  whilil,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  helmfman  atls  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a  (hip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effed 
of  the  rudder  ;  becaufe  it  ads  againfl  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  (hip  advancesor  retreats;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  (he  has  head-way  or  flern-way  ; 
with  this  didindion,  that  in  thefe  two  circiuiidances 
the  effeds  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veffcl  retreats, 
or  moves  adcrn,  the  helm  will  be  imprclled  from  I  to 
N  ;  and  inflcadof  being  puHied  according  to  NP,  it 
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IlTlw'.t   \rill  receive  the  effort  of  ilic  water  from  N  towards  H ; 

II         lb  that  the    ftcrn    will    be    trmfpoi-tcd  to  the  iame 

lUlos.     niovciiicat,  a:)a  the  head  tunicJ  in  a   co.uraiy  dircc- 

\Vhcn  the  lu-b.i  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro- 
taii'jn  of  the  l\n[',  and  her  niovemciit,  are  Jttcrmiiied 
by  eftlmaing  the  foree  of  this  machi'.ic  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
l.y  iii.ikjplyiii;;  the  furfaec  of  the  rudder  by  the  fquarc 
of  tiic  (liip's  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fca-hnguagc  relat- 
ing to  the  helm  :  as,  Biar  up  th;  hd .:  ;  that  is,  Let 
the  ftiip  fo  mwe  1  irgc  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  tuid- 
Jhip,  oifi-hithe  helm:  that  Is,  Keep  it  even  with 
the  middle"  of  the  fliip.  Po>t  the  helvt.  Put  it  over 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  fiiip.  Starboard  the  helm,  Put  it  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  fliip. 

IIKI.MET  an  ancient  defcnfivc  armour  v/orn  by 
horfemcn  both  in  war  and  in  to  irnanients.  It  co- 
vered both  llie  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 
]ierture  in  the  Iront  lecured  by  bars,  w  hich  was  call- 
id  the  vifor 

\\\  atchicvcmcnts,  it  is  placed  above  the  cfcutcheon 
for  the  principal  oraamcm,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Hehueis  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thole  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
io nfcd  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 
HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hillory,  a 
name  <nvcn  by  Linnaeus  to  petritied  bodies  rcftmblinj; 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera,  i.  Petrihed  h- 
thophyta,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe- 
trified ihells.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified 
reptiles. 

HKLMONT  (John  Baptift  Van),  a  celebrated 
Flemilh  gentleman,  was  born  at  BrulR-ls  in  1577.  He 
acquired'  Inch  ikill  in  natural  philofophy,  pliylic,  and 
chcmiftry,  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and 
ilirown  into  the  inquifition  :  but  having  with  difficul- 
ty jufliiied  himfelf,  asfoon  as  he  was  releafed  he  re- 
tired to  Holland  ;  where  he  died  in  16/J4.  He  pub- 
lidicd,  \.De  magnctica  cor  forum  curatione.  2.  Fe- 
briumdodrhiainaudita.  ^.  Ortui  medidna.  5.  i^a- 
radoxa  de  aqua  fpndar.is ;  and  other  works,  printed 
together  in  one  volume  folio. 

HE1.M0NT,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  Difbift  of  Peeland, 
with  a  good  caflle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in 
Elong.  5.  57-  N-  Lat.  ji.  31. 

HELMS  TADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  11. 
10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

IlEtMsrADT,  a  ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Bal  ic  Sea  ;  in  E.  Long.  21.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELOMAS,  in  bota -y  :  A  jrenus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belon;;ing  to  the  hcxandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  111c i hod  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Coroua'iit.  The  corolla  is  hexpctalous  ;  there  is  no 
calyx  ;  and  the  capfule  is  triiocular. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  afFcflion 
tor  her  tutor  Abclard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  v.orld.  She  died  ab- 
befsof  P.iraclet  in  II6^     SeeABF.rARD. 

HELOS,  (anc.  gfog.),  a  maritime  town  of  La- 
eenia,  liiuatcd  between  Trinafus  and  Acriae,  in  Pau- 
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fanias'stime  jnYuins.  The  dillricl  was  c.JleJ • //.-/a/;-, 
.lud  the  people  Hel-itu,  Hct<Ad ,  JLlei,  and  Heleate, 
by  Stci)hauusj  and  Itut-v,  by  Livy.  Being  fdidutd 
by  the  Lattdainionians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
flatc  of  public  llavery,  or  made  the  llaves  of  the  pub- 
lic, oa  ihrff  coiidiiioiis,  viz.  that  ihey  neither  could 
recover  ititir  liberty,  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  Hence  the  term  u>.ut\uu^,  in  Harpocr.iiiou, 
for  being  in  a  Hale  of  Ihvcry  ;  and  lienee  alfo  the  La- 
cedemonians called  the  llaves  of  all  nations  whatever 
het'jtei.     lielotuus  is  the  epithet. 

HELO  rS,  in  Grecian  aniitjuity,  the  flavcs  of  ilic 
Spartans.    .See  Hti-o  -. — The  freiiiien  of  S,>ana  were 
forbidden  the  excrcife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  therelbrc  the  whole  care  of  fupplyiug 
the  city  with  r.cceifaries  developed  upon  the  Helots. 
HELSINBURG.    See  Elsin-tukc. 
HELSlNGiA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  Jcmpterland  and  Medelpadia,  ontheeaft 
by  the  Boih:iic  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  well  by 
.  IJalecarlia  and  Geflricia.     It  is  full  of  mountains  end 
farefls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almofl  conAantly  cm- 
ployed  in  hunting  and  llfliing.     It  has  no  cities  :   the 
principal  towns  arc,  lludwiekvalj.  Alia,  and  Dilfbo. 

Hl^LSINGlC  CH  AKACTFR,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
racter found  infcribed  on  Hones  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingia.  The  Runic  and  Hcllingic  charaders  may  be 
eafily  transfornied  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat- 
ed 0:1  the  river  Cobcr,  near  its  influx  into  the  fca.  It 
is  oiK  of  thofc  appeintcd  for  the  coinage  of  tin  and  the 
place  of  aifcmbly  for  the  well  diviliou  of  the  Ihire.  By 
a  grant  of  Edward  III.  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  March  l.;th,  July  2oih,  September  91!!, 
November  8th,thefccond  Satdrd;iy  before  St  Thomas's 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  Midlent-Sujiday,  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday.  It  had  formerly  a  priory 
and  a  caflle,  and  fcnt  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  but  was  not  incorporated  till  tho 
27tiiof  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  a  mayor,  to 
be  chofen  on  September  29.  and  lour  aldermen,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  coinmon-councilmen,  and  to  chufe  24 
alTiflants;  it  was  re-incorporated  Augufl  16.  1774. 
Here  is  a  large  market-hoifc  and  a  guild-hall, and  four 
flreets  that  lie  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  little  chan- 
nel of  water  running  tlirough  each.  The  if  ecple  of 
the  church,  with  its  fpirc,  is  90  feet  high,  and  a  fea- 
mark.  A  little  below  the  town  there  is  a  tolerable 
good  harbour,  where  feveral  of  the  tin-(hips  take  ia 
their  lading.  King  John  exempted  this  jilace  from 
paying  toll  any  where  but  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and 
from  being  impleaded  any  where  but  in  their  own  bo- 
rough. It  contains  abeut  400  hollies,  is  well  inliabit- 
ed,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HELVELIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  eryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.     The  fungus  is  of  the  Ihape  of  a  top. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
SwiLzers,or  inliabitanisoftheSwifs  cantons,  who  were 
anciently  called //t-A'f///, — The  Helvetic  body  compre- 
hends the  republic  of  Switzerland,  eon  filling  of  13  can- 
tons, which  make  fomany  j-^rricuhr  cnmnnju wealths. 
By  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  dif- 
ferences between  tlie  feveral  Hates  and  rejiublicsare  to 
be  decided  within  tberolclves,  without  the  intervention 
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of  any  foreign  power.  The  government  of  this  body- 
is  chiefly  democratic,  with  fame  mixture  of  the  arifto- 
cratic. 

HKL  VETII,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Provincii  Roniana  ; 
famed  for  bravery  and  a  turn  for  war.  Called  Civitas 
Helvetia,  znAdWiiici  into  four  Pagi  or  Cantons  :  litu- 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  by  whicli  they 
were  divided  frolii  the  Germans  ;  and  extending  to- 
wards Gaul,  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  mount 
Jura  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Khodanusand  Lacus  Lc- 
nianus  on  the  foutb,  and  therefore  called  a  Gallic  na- 
tion (Tacitus,  Ca;far,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny.)  For- 
merly apart  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  byAuguftus  alfigncd 
to  Belgica. 

HKLVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  rtudicd  phylic  at  Ley- 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  his  profeffion.  He  introduced  in  France  the 
nfc  of  Ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfenterits;  a  reme- 
dy which  he  at  firft  kept  fccret,  but  was  ordered  to 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a  grati- 
fication from  the  king  of  1000  louis  d'ors.  He  was 
made  infpcclor-gcncral  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders, 
phyHcian  to  the  ilukc  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
&c.  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  1727,  aged  6;.  He  wrote  a 
trcatifeou  the  moft  common  dileafcs,  and  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  their  cure  (the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
chat  of  I  724,  in  two  volumes  o(5tavo);  and  other  works. 
Hkl vETt  us  (John  Claude),  fon  of  the  above,  was 
born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1 71 5.  He  was  tirft  phyfi- 
cian to  the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town 
as  well  as  court.  He  was,  like  his  father,  iufpcclor- 
general  of  the  military  hofpiwls.  He  was  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Prulfia,  Florence, 
and  Bologne.  He  is  the  author  of  i.  Idee  CeniraU  de 
I'econoviu  tnimale,  I732,8vo.  2.Frincipia  Phjifco-Me- 
dka,in  tyronum  Mediciuiegratiavi  onfcripta,  2  vols.8  vo. 
We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of 
thcMonf.  IlEi.vETics,who  wrote  the  celebrated  book 
Del' Ef'i>iit;  and  whom  Voltaire  calls  "  a  true  philofo- 
pher;"  but  whofe  book  was  ftigmatized  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  Journal de  Tn-joux,  and  fupprcli'ed  by  the 
government. 

HELVICUS  (Chriftophcr),  profeflbr  of  divinity, 
Greek,  and  ihe  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univcrfity  of 
GilTcn,  died  in  the  riowcr  of  his  age  in  1617;  after 
having  publifhed  feveral  books,  and  projected  more. 
The  Hebrew  lan;^uagc  wasfo  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  grammarian,  but  alfo  an  able  chronologer. 
His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  efteenied, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  errors. 

HKLVIDIANS,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Hclvidius,adifciplc  of  Aux- 
entius  r'-r  Ariau,  whofe  diftinguilhing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jtfus, did  not  continue  a  vir- 
gin, but  had  other  children  by  Jofeph. 

HELVOETsLuvs,  afca-jiort  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  featcd  on  the  illand  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englilh  packet- 
boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  conlifting 
ciily  of  a  handforac  quay,  and  two  or  three  litilc 
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ftreets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortilied,  and  el^cemed  the 
fafeil  harbour  in  ilic  country.  The  largcft  men  of 
war  may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet 
it  has  but  very  little  trade,  bccaufc  the  merchants 
choofe  to  live  iiighcr  up  tlic  country,  t.  Long.  4.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  44. 

HEiMaTH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name 
ofacity  (whofe  king  was  David's  f.iend,  aSain.ix.) 
to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  wai 
called  I^cj/iath,  on  the  north  ef  Canaan  and  fouth  o[ 
Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies.  Numb.  xiii.  I  Kings  vii. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities  and  dil- 
triets  of  this  name  lay  in  this  tract,  neither  intepre- 
lers  nor  geographers  arc  agreed.  The  caftcrn  part 
was  called  Hemath-zoba,  aChron.  viii.  unlcfs  we  lup- 
pofc  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zo^a  of  this  name  forti- 
fied by  Solomon.  In  detining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftine,  it  isolten  hid,frc>u  the  entering  of  Hanath  ;  as 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  ftrait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  ncxiqucllion  is.  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Heiiiath  F  Aiuioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Amathu, 
(Jonathan,  Targum,  &c.);  and  again,  Epiphania^ 
(Jofephus.)  Both  were  to  the  north  ot  Lebanon  ;  coii- 
Icquently  not  the  Hematk  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES.  See  Hematites. 
HEMELAR  (John),  an  eniincRt  aniiquiriin,  aaJ 
canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
the  Hague;  and  wrote  a  work,  entitled  Expiftto  Nu- 
tnifmatum  imperatoruvt  RomaKorui/:  d  f:lioLttfarc  ad 
Heracituvi;  which  is  stv]  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  fe- 
veral editions. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  a  fcc^  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  walhinganu  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  feafons  ;  and  performing  this  cuftoin  with 
the  greatcft  foleninity,  as  a  religious  rite  ncceliary  to 
falvation. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  otlier  points  thde 
heretics  had  much  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharifees  :  only  that  they  denied  the  rcfarrctlion 
of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducccs,  and  re- 
tained a  few  oiher  of  the  improprieties  ot  thcfe  h!l. 

The  feds  whopafs  in  the  Ealt  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Sabians,  calling  themftlves  Mti.dai Iiahi.orth- 
difciplct  'jf  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  eniitle  rAr 
Chrifiar.s  of  Si  Jihn,  becsufe  they  yet  retain  fome 
knowledge  of  tliegofpel,  are  probably  ofjew ill) origin, 
and  feeni  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Hc- 
inerobiptifts;  atleaft  itis  certain, that  that  John, whom 
they  confulcras  the  founder  of  their  feft,  bears  no  foi  t 
of  iimilitudeto  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  refcmbks 
the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  il>e  ancient  writers 
reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewilh  Hcir.crobaptifts. 
Thefc  ambiguous  Chriftians  dwell  in  Pcrlia  anci  Ara- 
bia,and  principally  at  BalRira  ;  and  their  religion  con- 
fifts  ill  bj.Hily  warnings  pcrformtil  frcq'icnily,  and 
with  great  folcmnity,  and  attended  with  certain  cere- 
mouits  which  the  pricfts  mingle  with  liiis  fuperlliii- 
ous  fervicc. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology:  A   genus  of  infrfts 

of  the  ncufoptera  ■>r.'.- ■  ;   the  charadnj  of  \vlii:h  arc 

!)  thcfe, 
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thcfc.  The  month  is  furuinRii  with  iwo  teeth;  the  pal- 
pi are  four  ;  tlie  \vin;;s  are  titricdlcd,  Imt  not  plaited  ; 
and  the  anieima;  arc  briflly.aiullJiijtr  than  the  brcall. 
There  a.e  I J  ijiccicb,  principally  diiliiigiiilhed  by  their 
colours.— This  infct^i  inkes  the  name  aih-mcroHm  from 
the  llionnefsof  its  life, which,  however,  continues  fc- 
vcral  ilays.  In  the  ftatc  of  larva  it  is  a  great  devoiirer 
of  phnt-lice,  for  whicli  it  has  had  bcflowcd  upon  it  the 
np(  ellation  of /;o«  of  the  plunt-ita.  The  hcnieroliii, 
even  after  ihcir  transformation,  prtferve  their  cariii- 
vcrous  inclination.  Not  fatisficd  with  making  war  up- 
on the  [  Unt-liv.c, who  tamely  let  theuifelves  be  devour- 
ed, they  lionet  fpare  each  other.  Thccggsof  iliisinfcdt 
ate  born  upon  fni.iU  pedicles,  whieli  arc  nolliing  but  a 
gum  fj'Un  out  by  the  henierobius  by  raifing  up  the 
hinder  part  01  itsabilonicn,and  by  tlut  nicaus  the  egg 
remains  falUiiedlo  the  upper  part  of  ti)e  thread. Thole 
eggs  are  dcpolited  upon  leaves,  and  fct  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  They  have  been  taken  for  purafilic  jdanls. 
The  larva,  when  hatched,  finds  there  its  food  in  the 
jiiidJlol  the  plant  lice.  In  15  or  1 6  days  it  has  attained 
to  its  full  growtli.  With  its  fpinning  wheel  at  its  tail, 
jt  makes  itfclf  a  fniall,  round,  white,  lilky  cod,  of  a 
clofe  texture.  In  fumuur,  al  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  hemerobiusiirues  forth  with  its  wings  ;  but  when 
the  cod  has  not  been  fpun  till  autumn,  the  chryfa- 
lis  remains  in  it  the  whole  winter,  and  does  not  un- 
dergo its  final  mctamorphofis  till  the  enfuing  fpring. 
The  flight  of  this  infciSt  is  heavy  :  fomc  fpecieshavc 
an  excrcmentitious  fmell.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  'xater-hemerobitis,  becaufc  it  lives  moftly  at  the 
■water-fide. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  Itly  afphodcl: 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandriaclafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Co;«««r/,r.  Thecorolla 
is  campanulated,  with  the  tube  cylindrical  j  the  ftanii- 
na  declining  downwards. 

Specie  I.  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  hath 
ftrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  kcel- 
fhaped  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leaflefs  firm 
llalks,  two  feet  high  ;  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  lilaceous  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a  va- 
riety called  the  hemerocrJlis  mhior,ox  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily.  2.  The  fulva,  reddifn,  or  copper-cploured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  flefliy  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes ;  radical,  keel-fliaped,  hollow, 
pointed  leaves,  a  yard  long,  reflccled  at  top  ;  with  Icaf- 
Jefs  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  lii;;h,  and  large  copper 
coloured  lilaceous  flowers.  Thefe  have  large  flainina, 
charged  with  a  ki;id  of  brown-coloured  farina  ;  w  hich 
on  being  touched  or  fmelled  to,  is  difcharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  and  face. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpccics  arc  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  ealily  progagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  alniofb  any  time  af- 
ter flowering,  or  before  thcy  begin  to  flower. 

HEMLRODROMI,  (compounded  of  »y.!f a  "  day," 
and  /ftju©-"  courfe,"  &c.)  aniongtheaucieiits,  were 
cen I inrls  or  guards,  appointed  for  ihcfecurity  and  pre- 
fervation  of  cities  and  other  places.  Thcy  went  out  of 
ihe  city  every  morning  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, and  kept  all  day  patroUinground  the  place  ;  fome- 
jiaies  alio  making  ixcurlions  farther  into  the  country, 


to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  fur-    Henie| 
prife  them.  dron 

Ht.MERODRo.Mi  were  alfo  a  fort  of  couriers  among  p  ■ 
the  ancients,  wlio  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  de-  "'"^'"'1 
livercd  theirpickctsor  difputches  toa  frelh  man,  who  ^__°°'« 
run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  thccnd  of  the  journey.  The 
Greeks  had  tlicfc  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  deri- 
ved from  the  Perlians,  who  weretlic  Inventors  there- 
of, as  appears  from  Herodotus.  Augulhis  had  tiiefame; 
at  leaf!  he  eflabliditd  couriers, who,  if  they  did  not  re- 
lieve each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpacc 
to  fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS,  in  antiquity,  a  mcafurc  of 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  choenix.  It  was  fo  called 
from  its  holding  one  day's  food.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded of  Buffa  a  Jay,  and  't(i<fri  JooJ. 

HEMI,  a  word  ufcd  in  the  conipofiiion  of  divers 
terms.  It  f  gnities  tlie  fame  with/".-;///' or  dewi,  viz. 
"  half  ;"beingan  abbreviature  of tifxirvi;  hemijy s,\\V\q]^ 
fignitics  "  the  fame."  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  lall 
fyllableof  the  wordn/uio-i/cin  the  compolition  of  words  ; 
and  after  their  example,  we  have  dofie  fo  too  in  mofl 
of  the  compounds  borrowed  from  ihem. 

HEMICRANIA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  cepha- 
lalgia, or  head-ach  ;  wherein  only  one  fide  of  the  head 
is  afi'cCtcd  ;  and  owing  lb  a  congcflion  of  blood  in  the 
velfcls  of  that  half. 

HEMICYCLE,  Hemicyclum,  compounded  of 
)iftiiri,(  halj,  and  xu»>.o!  circle,  a  femicircle. 

Hemicvcle  is  particularly  applied  inarchiteflurc, 
to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  fweeps  of 
vaults,  conflitutinga  perfeiil  femicircle.  To  conflruft 
an  arch  of  hewn  Hone,  ihey  divide  the  hemicyclc  into 
fo  many  voulicirs  ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an  un- 
even number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle, 
■where  the  key  ftone  fhould  be.  SccKey  and  Bridge. 
Hemicyclium  was  alio  a  part  of  the  orchcflra  ia 
the  ancient  theatre.  Scaliger,  however,  obferves,  it 
was  no  Handing  pan  of  the  orcheflra  ;  being  only 
ufed  in  dramatic  pieces,  where  fome  perfons  were  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  arrived  from  fca,  as  in  Plautus's  Ru r!ens. 
The  ancients  had alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called />!.•«//- 
cyctium.  It  w?s  a  concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end 
or  cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a 
flyle,  or  gnomon,  illuing  from  the  middle  of  the  he- 
micyclc, whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hemicyclc  reprefented  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  and  its  Ihadowprojecfedon  the  concavity  of  the 
hemicyclc,  which  reprefented  the  fpace  between  one 
tropic  and  another,  the  fun's  declination,  the  day  of 
the  month,  hour  of  the  day,  &c. 

HhMIMKRIS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  with  one  of  the  cells 
more  gibbous  than  the  other  ;  the  corolla  is  wheel- 
lliaped  ;  witli  onedivilion  greater,  and  inver  e  heart. 
lliaped  ;  the  inttrftice  of  the  divillons  neftar-bcaring. 
HEMINA,  in  Roman  anti(]uity,  a  liquid  meufure, 
which,  according  to  Arbuihnot,  was  equal  to  half  a 
wine  pint  Englifli  meafure  ;  its  contents  being  2.8 18 
folid  inches. 

HEMIOBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine, and  exprclTing the  half 
of  their  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  dram,  that  is, 
five  grains. 

HEMI- 
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i  HEMIONITIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  crypiogainia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  fructifications  arc  in  lines  decuflating 
or  crolfing  each  other. 

HEMiPLEGI.'\,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  pliyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  half  of  the  body.  Sec  (the  Ir.dex 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  h^/ti-:  half,  and  irrt^ii 
nuing,  in  the  Liiinasan  fyftem,  the  fecond  order  of  in- 
teiis,  comprehending  twelve  genera,  viz.  the  blatta, 
mantis, grylluSyfulgora,  cicada,  notaneCla,  nepa,  cn'nx, 
aphis, chir?iies, coccus, znAthrips,  and  a  great  number  of 
fpecics.  Sec  Entomology,  Insects, and  Zoolocy. 

HEMISPHERE,  {Hemisph«rium,  compounded 
of  ii/uiiri/{  half,  and  a-^xifa  /phcre,)  in  geometry,  is  one 
half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a 
plane  palling  through  its  centre. 

He M 1  s p H  ERE, in  allronomy ,  is  particularly  ufed  for 
one  half  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  par-ts, 
called  the  northern  ^uifouthirn  hnuifpheres.  The  hori- 
zon alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lovjer  hetitifpberes. 

HEiMisr HERE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projeftion, 
ofhalfihctcrreftrial  globe,  or  half  the  cclcftial  fphere, 
on  a  plane.  Hemifphcrcs  arc  frequently  called //<?«/- 
fpheres. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfc,  or 
a  vcrfe  not- completed. 

Of  this  there  arc  freqiient  examples  in  Virgil's  JE- 
ncid  ;  but  whether  tlicy  were  left  unfinilhed  by  deli^n 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned  :  Such  are,  Ferro 
ecchidii  vocax.,  ALn.  II.  v. 614.  And,  Itaitam  nonjpoiite 
pquor,  Mn.  IV.  V.  361. 
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In  reading  common  Englifn  verfcs,  a  fliort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiflich  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  niulic,  was  what  we 
now  call  a  half  note  or  femitone. 

HEMITRITAiUS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi-tcriian,  returning  twice 
every  day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
f.uiTut  "  half,"  and  rfimiQ^  "  third  or  tcnian." 

HEMLOCK,  in  botany.  See  Cicuta  and  Co- 
mi/M. 

HEMOIPTOTON.     See  Oratory,  n"  77. 

HE^:P.  Sec  Cannabis. — It  does  not  appear  that 
the  an'.iei:is  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  hemp,  in 
refpcct  o(  the  thread  iiafKirds.  Pliny,  whofpcaksof  the 
plant  in  nis  natural  hillory.lib.  xx.  cap.  25.  fays  not  a 
word  of  this;  contenting  him  fc  If  with  extolling  the  vir- 
tHcs  of  iis  flcm,  Icavts,  and  root.  In  ctie<if ,  what  fome 
writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  ncccirary  for  the  ufc  of  war  was  all  ftorcd  up  in 
two  cities  of  the  wcftern  empire,  viz  at  Ravenna  and 
Vitnne,  under  the  direftion  of  two  procurators,  call- 
ed/"roa/rd/un  J  liiiijicit,  muft  be  undcrlloodof  linum  or 
flax. 

The  ufe  of  hemp  is  fo  extenfive  and  important,  that 

van  quantities  of  it  are  annually  importtd  into  feve- 

ral  kingdoms  from   thofe  countries   where  it  grows 

in  grcatcft  plenty, of  which  Rullia  is  one.    In  theyear 

1763,   the  quantity   imported   into  England  alone  a- 

' liurt  i"0""'cd  to   11,000  tons.     Sir  John  Sinclair  informs 

f""^ii"   '  us,  that  in  the  ye^r  178J,  the  quantity  exported  from 

io8,  '     Peterlburg  in  Briiilh  ihips  was  as  follows. 


Clean  hemp 
Outlhot 
Half-clean 
Hemp-codille 


Food?. 
i,o??,79i 
37,3B2 

18,374 
10,251 


Hemp. 


1,113,79^ 
Now,  allowing  63  poods  to  a  ton,  the  quantity  juft 
mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons  ;  and  fuppoling 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a  ton  of  h<:inp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  requilitc  for  this  purpofe 
would  amount  1088,475  acres. 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  exports  of  hemp  to  jinnab  <./ 
England  is  valued  at  40Q,oool  j  but  by  a  computa- ^J""''"'- 
tion  of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
17S8,  it  would  feem  thst  a  confider.ibly  greater  quan- 
tity mufl  fall  to  the  (liare  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  58,364  tons: 
which  at  20I.  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,2801.  Wc 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vaft  confumpr,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a  firll  rate  man  of 
war  require  i8o,ooolb.  of  rough  hemp  for  their  con- 
ftrudion  ;  but  even  this  will  fcarce  account  for  the 
enormous  confunipt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  ly'Sj 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions 
of  pounds,  or  200,000  tons  ;  of  which  more  than  one 
third  was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfcr  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  In 
making  cordage,  the  better  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which  though  it  can  never  be  made  fo  line  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  ftronger,  and  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  bleaching  both  in  tlie  old  and  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  proj'crty,  that  their  co- 
lour improves  by  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  decays. 
The  prices  of  hemp  linen  are  various  ;  from  lod.  to 
4s  6d.  per  yard.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge- 
nerally worn  in  Suffolk  (where  hemp  is  cultivated)  by 
luifbandnien,  fervants,  &c.  thofe  from  is.  6d.  to  as. 
by  farmers  and  tradcfmcn  ;  and  ihofe  from  2S.  6d.  to 
43.  6d.  arc  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen,  on  account  of  iheir  ftrength  and  warmth.  The 
Englilh  hemp  is  much  fupcrior  in  llrciigth  to  that 
which  groAS  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Rullian,  from  which  facking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fonietinies  alfo  from  the  offal  of  the  Englilli  kind,  but 
none  of  the  Sutlolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  tinenefs.  A  conlideraMc  quantity  of 
Rullia  Ihecting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  llrcngth,  and  is  miich  coarfcr  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  lincU. 

Belides  thefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  faid  tn  potTefs  a  pro- 
perty as  a  plant  which  renders  it  al-j'.oll  inv.iluable  i 
viz.  that  of  driving  away  almoft  all  infci51s  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  fome  places  of  ihc 
continent  tliey  fccure  their  crops  from  thefe  mifchic- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  .\  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  willi  t» 
preferve. 

The  iniponsnt  nfcsof  liemp,  and  the  fupcriority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  oiherkinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  oijeft  of  attention  to  government. 
Accordingly  in  theyear  1787,3  Uiunty  of  threepence 
per  ftone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  raifed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Englilli  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
3  D  2  ihat 
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lleini>.     [!i.-.t  which  comes  trom  abroad.     DrelTcd  hemp  in  a 

■  I5ri:ifli  (liip  pays  2I.   4i.  per  cwt.   import  duly  ;   in  a 

foreign  one  2I.  6s.  pd.  ;  and  in  botli  calcs  a  drawback 
of  11^193.  is  allowed-  UndrclViJ  licnip  in  a  Britiih 
fhii>  pays  ;s.  8d. ;  and  in  a  foreign  one  ;s.  iid.  In 
both  cults  the  drawback  is  3s.  4d.  The  export  of 
Britilii  hemp  is  free. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
live  to  (i.\  feet,   but  this  varies  very  confidcrably  ac- 
cording to  circiimftauccs.     That  whidi  is  cuhivaied 
near  liifchwillcr  in  Alfacc  is  fomctimcs  more  than  i  2 
Icet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
flroiig  man   can  fcarcc   pull  them  up.     Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp 
arc  extraordinary;  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to 
the  height  of  fcvcn  feet.     In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  thougJi  tiie  Bologncfc  only  can  pretend  to 
any  fuperiority  iu  the  management  of  it.     It  is  there 
Ibwn  upon  their  befl lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong loams; 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poflible  pains  to  procure 
a  line  friable  furface.     For  manure  they  ufe  dung, 
pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  horns  brouglit  from 
Dalmatia.     The  plant,   however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;   the  poorer  land  produ- 
cing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fniallcr 
ijuantity  ;  whereas  flrong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity,  but  coarfer.     It  does  not  cxhaufl  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, tliat  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be   found  to  fupcrfede  flax  en- 
tirely.    A  SulFcx  manufaflurer,  who  writes  ou  this 
fubjc(5l  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  raifed  for  many  years  fucctlRvely  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.     An  acre 
requires  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil;   the  latter  being  the  mofl  ufual, 
though  a  variation  in  tiie  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an 
alteration  both  in  the  quantity  and    quality  of  the 
hemp.     An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  58 
Hone.     The  abbe  Brulle,  in  a  treatife  upon  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  f>f  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  and  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo- 
reign plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  fcafon  for  fow- 
ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.      The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin.  Hot 
exceeding  two  buflicls  to  an  acre  ;  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  flill  Icfs  \<  ill  anfwer.  As 
there  arc  two  kin, is  of  hemp,  the  male  ar.d  female,  of 
which  ihc  foruieronly  produces  feed,  fomc  regard  niuft 
be  had  to  this  circumflance.     In  Sulicx  the  male  and 
female  arc  pulled  together  about  13  weeks  after  the 
fowing,  but  iu  the  fens  they  are  frequently  feparaied- 
This  laft  method  is  recommended  by  the  abbe  Brtille, 
wlio,  for  the  more  cafy  accomplifliment  of  it,  directs 
that  little  paths  fliould  be  made  lengthuife  through 
ilie  (ield  at  alviut  feven  feet  dillancc  from  each  other, 
10  allow  a  palfagc  for  the  pcrfon  who  pulls  up  the  fe- 
male hemp  from  among  the  other  ;   the  litter  requi- 
ring to  fland  more  ihsii  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe 
of  ripening  the  feeds.     The  female  hemp  is  known  to 
be  ripe  by  the  faring  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
farina  fccundans,  and  fome  of  the  (talks  turning  yel- 
low.    After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  muft 


be  nianufaflurcd  according  to  the  dirciflions  to  be  af- 
terwards given,  and  ought  to  be  worked  if  poliiblc 
while  green  ;  the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  prtvioully  dried.  The  reafo.i 
of  this  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter;  which  being  once  dried,  aggluti- 
nates the  fibres  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  can  never 
be  afterwards  perfectly  fcparatcd.  The  female  hemp, 
however,  is  always  in  fmallcr  quantity  than  the  male  ; 
and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large  it  will  be  impof- 
fible  to  work  the  whole  as  fall  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut. 
It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  items  becoming  pale  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will 
be  niBcli  lefs  injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they 
are  ripe  than  by  letting  them  Hand  too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  flripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  dircdted,  will  foon  be  dry  for  floring  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  though  fometimesit  may 
be  neccllary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but  where  thefe 
arc  ufed,  the  utmoll  care  mult  be  taken,  hemp  when 
dry  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or 
dried  hemp  muft  be  lleeped  and  treated  in  every  other 
refpcifl  as  though  it  had  been  green  ;  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  cafes  of  neceflity  It  is  likewife  impolTible  to  make 
hemp  which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  Acep- 
ed  fowhite  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfection  of  hemp-iced  for  a 
fubfequcnt  fcafon,  it  vvould  fcem  proper  to  fet  apart  a 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  M.  Aimcn,  from 
40  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  taken  might  be  deemed  fine  ;  whereas,  from  a 
fingle  ])lant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds 
and  an  half.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the 
cluflcrs  which containthe  hemp-feed  toheatand  fweat, 
the  quality  is  improved  ;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds  which 
would  otherwife  wither  and  die,  may  thas  arrive  at  per- 
fedion.  This,  however,  fecms  to  be  very  problema- 
tical ;  as  there  are  no  experiments  w  hich  fliow  that 
feeds,  when  fcparated  from  the  vegetable  producing 
them  have  any  power  of  meliorating  thcrafelves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  mull  be  taken  in  large 
handfuls,  cutting  offthc  roots  (though  this  is  not  ab- 
folutely  neccllary), the  leavcs,feeds,and  lateral  branch- 
es, being  dreifcd  off"  with  a  wooden  fword  or  ripple. 
It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  hand- 
fuls  each,  in  order  to  be  (teeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 
This,  or  fomcthing  limilar,  is  abfolutcly  iicceflary,  in 
order  to  fcparate  the  bark,  which  is  properly  the 
hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk,  this 
operation  is  called  water rftliiig  ;  but  fonietimes  a  mere 
exj-odire  to  the  air  is  fubliituted  in  its  place,  turning 
ike  hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed. 
This  is  called  dcvj-ietthig  ;  but  the  former  method  is 
univcrfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  de- 
figned  for  feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though  in  the 
oj'iiiion  of  the  manufafturcr  already  quoted,  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally 
flackrd  and  covered  during  the  winter;  in  January 
and  F"ebrnnry  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and 
whitens  with  the  froit  and  fnow  ;  though  it  is  always 
much  inferior  to  the  otkcr;  and  proper  for  coarfer 
yarns  only. 

The  length  of  tiir.c  required  for  Aeeping  liemp  is 

various. 
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Uemn.  Various,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be 
),.  .  »  attained  Iiy  practice.  In  Sufiulk  it  is  ufaal  to  continue 
the  imnicrlioH  four,  five,  or  fix  days  ;  Handing  water 
is  preferred,  and  thefame  water  will  ftecp  hemp  three 
times  during  the  fcafou,  but  the  firfl  has  always  ihe 
bcft  colour.  The  ab'..e  Brullc  prefers  clear  and  run- 
njng  Water,  efpecially  if  overhung  with  trees.  The 
bundles  arc  to  be  laidcroffwife  upon  each  other;  tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie 
when  put  in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without 
dificulty.  His  time  of  Iteeping  is  from  lix  to  1 1  days; 
and  here  we  muflobferve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  too  fliort  a  time. 
The  llenderefl  hemp  requires  the  moft  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  tinilhed  by  the  reed  feparat- 
ing  eafily  from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  fteeped,  the  next 
operation  is  to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or 
woody  part ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
cither  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  flalk  with  the 
hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  ii  like  flax.  The  abbe 
Brulle  is  very  particular  in  his  direftions  for  this  lall 
operation,  which  he  calls  rtsding,  and  which  may  be 
performed  either  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a 
table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following,  viz.  prelling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the 
trough  or  on  a  table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  th« 
hemp  fteady  on  the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pullout  the 
reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which 
remains  will  prefs  clofely  upon  the  remainingunrecded 
hemp,  and  keep  it  more  fteady ;  fo  that  you  may  take 
two,  four,  or  even  fix  ftalks,  at  a  time.  The  weight 
is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  thepieces 
of  reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the 
former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Laftly,  the 
middleweight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces 
which  remain  there  taken  out.  It  the  reeding  is  per- 
formed  on  a  table,  the  bundle  mud  be  weeded  fre- 
quently, though  (lightly  ;  a  continual  dropping  of  wa- 
ter would  perhaps  be  the  beA  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  mud  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  ftill  abounds. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueczing 
out  the  liquid  after  every  affufion,  but  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  threads  twill  or  entangle  cachothcr,  which 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion, 
that  foft  foap  Jlionld  be  diflblved  in  the  laft  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp  ;  which  though  not  abfolutelyneccllary,  contri- 
butes mnch  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp 
eafy  and  pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  fteeped, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  flax  ;  but  the  inflruments  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called yZ'or//, 
and  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The 
bell  water-retted  hemp  fells  for  about  8  s.  6d.  per 
Hone;  thcothcr kind  from  one  to  twolliillings lower. 
Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for- 
merly was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in 
moll  places  by  a  water-mill,  which  raifes  three  heavy 
beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ;  the  hemp  being 
tamed  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  tbe 
ftrokcs  equ.illy.  The  liner  it  is  req^uired  to  make  the 


tow,  the  more  beating  is  necelTary.  It  is  then  dre<Icd 
or  combed  by  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed  like 
the  combs  of  wool-manufadlurcrs,  only  fixed.  Seme- 
times  it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one  fort ; 
the  prices  varying  from  6  d.  to  i  s.  6  d.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  fold  to  fpinners, 
who  reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 


Hemp 


2  Yards  make 
40  Threads 
20  Leas 

3  Skains 
It  is  next  delivered  to  the 

bleached  on  receiving  20  or   21  clues  for  every  120 
bleached.  The  prices  of  the  heinp-yarji  are  as  follow  i 


I  thread. 
I  lea. 
I  flcain. 

I  clue  of  4,800  yards, 
bleachers,  wlio  return   it 


or  6id. 

S^d.orSd. 

9id.  or  <)d. 
io;d.  or  rod. 
1 2d. 


1  Clue  from  a  pound 
ly  from  do. 

2  from  do. 
2'  from  do. 

3  from  do, 
Chinefe  HEMP,zncv/\y  difcovered  fpeciesof  canna 

bis,  of  which  an  accoant  is  given  in  the  72J  volume  of 
thePhilofophical  Traufaclion.,  p.  46.    In  thst  paper 
Mr  Fitz-Gcrald,  vicc-prelident  of  ihe  fociety  for  en- 
couraging arts,  mentions   his   having  received  the 
feeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elliot :  which  being  lown,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,    produced  plants  14  feet 
high,and  nearly  feven  inches  in  circumference.  Thefc 
being  pulled  up  in  November,  and  fteeped  for  a  fort- 
night in  water,  were  placed  againll  a  foiitheru  wall  to 
dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found  to  feparate  eali- 
ly  from  the  woody  part;  and  fo   great  was  t^e  pro- 
duce, that  32  plants  yielded  three  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter.    In  confcqutnce  of  this  fuccefs,   Mr  Fitzgerald 
applied  to  the  direftors  of  the  India  company  to  pro- 
cure fome  of  the   feeds    from   China;    wliich    being, 
complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnilhed,  in  1785, 
with  fome  more  of  the  feeds,  which  were  dillributed  to 
fcveralof  themembers  ;  but,  notwithflanding  thciren- 
dcavours,  few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  ripened 
their  feeds  in  that  country.     Two  of  the  fpecies  of 
hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,   role  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  feven  inches,  and  would  have- 
been  much  larger,  liad  they  not  been  hurt  by  an  high 
wind:  another  kind  arofe  only  to  that  of  three   feet 
and  an   half,  the  flein  about  the   lize  of  a  common 
wheat  ftraw  ;  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  feed.    Tliefe  kinds  were  fov;n  in  a  hotbed 
where  the  heat  was  very  ftrong,  on  the  14th  of  .-ipiil. 
They  appeared  above  ground  in  four  days,  and  were 
tranfplantedinto  pots  on  the  25th.    They  were  then 
put  under  an  hot-bed  frame  whc-e  the  heat  had  been 
gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  ground,  ia 
which  they  were  pUiitcd  on  the   30th,  by  turiiing^ 
them  whole  out  of  the  pots  ;    letting  them,  three 
together,   be  planted  at  two  feet  dillance  every  w:iy  ; 
covering  them  at  limes  for  about  ten  days,  until  they 
were  fuppofed  10  be  rooted.     Only  a  few  feeds  were 
prefcrvcd  from  plants  which  had  been  kept  conllantly 
in  a  (love. 

Oilier  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  fuc- 
cefs ;  but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  North- 
wold  near  Brandon,  made  a  fuecefsful  experiment  with, 
fome  feeds  he  received  from  the  fecretury  of  the  fo- 
ciety.    They  were  fowix  on  the  i  Tih  of  W  ly ,  and  ap- 
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Hcn.p     pearcJ  on  the  6tli  ot  June.     The  plants   were  few 
I!  aiul  lickly ;    and    notvvithllaailiiig    fome  (ine  Ihow- 

Hcinikcrck  p^s,  they  coiuimicd  to  Ungiiilh  fo  imich  that  the  ex- 
periment was  eiuin  ly  abandoned,  and  buckwheat  was 
harrowed  into  the  ground  for  a  fallow  crop.  In  the 
bcgiuiiin^of  OOrlobcr,  however,  the  perfous  employed 
in  cutting  the  bufkvvht.it  dil'covcrcd  fome  feed  in  the 
heads  of  a  fcwAraggling  hemp  plants  which  had  been 
futfcr'  d  to  grow  in  ihc  crop  ;  wliith  being  carefully 
thiclhc  d,  atiordcd  three  pints  of  feed  tolerably  bright 
and  heavy.  Thefe  feeds  were  fown  on  the  loth  of 
May  1737-  On  [he  19th  they  appeared  above  the 
ground  ujuierous  and  heahliy.  The  male  hemp  was 
drawn  on  ihe  nth  of  Angufl,  but  the  female  not 
liU  tlie  9th  of  October;  ilie  fpot  on  which  the 
plants  were  fown  mcafured  only  322  fquare  yards, 
and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
95  flone  7  pounds  12  ounces  ;  being  upwards  of 
one-third  more  than  the  belt  crops  of  Englilh  hemp 
are  ever  known  10  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
the  feedsof  thcChincfe  hemp  had  retained  their  fupe- 
riority  over  thofe  of  the  Englilh  ;  though  how  long 
I'ncy  would  continue  to  do  fo  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  experience.  For  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton 
received  a  lilver  medal  from  the  fociety.  F'cw  of  the 
feeds  eitherof  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vege- 
tate if  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  fowing  ;  and  to 
this  circumftance  the  Doctor  attributes  the  failure  of 
other  trials  of  Chiiiefe  hemp. 

Hi:;\iF-.-!gi imony,  a  fpecies  of  eupaiorium.  See  Eu- 

PATORIU.M. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Han  ford  (liire  in  Eng- 
land, (lands  among  hills,  uponafmall  river  called  the 
Gadc,  and  is  fc\en  miles  to  the  well  of  St  Alban's, 
five  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Berkhamfled,  and  20  north- 
well  of  London.  The  church  has  a  handfomc  tower 
■with  a  tall  fpire,  and  agood  ringof  bells.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  S.ixons,  called  by  the  nameof  Henam- 
fted,  or  Kean-Hemfted,  i.  c.  High-Hemrtead.  In 
William  the  Conqueror's  time,  by  the  name  of 
Hcmelamftedc.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  vil- 
lage by  the  nameof  abailift";  and  he  empowered  the 
inhabitants  to  have  a  common  fcal,  and  a  pye-powdcr 
court  during  its  markets  and  fairs.  It  has  been  rec- 
koned one  of  ihe  grcateft  markets  for  wheat  in  this 
county,  if  not  in  England,  20,oool.  a  week  being  of- 
ten returned  in  it  only  for  meal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills 
fland  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  which  bring  a 
great  trade  to  it  ;  but  the  road  is  thereby  fo  continu- 
ally torn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  word  turnpike  ways  to 
London. 

HEMSKERCK  (Egbert),  c.illed  the  OA/,  a  cele- 
Ajrated  Kiemidt  painter  of  drolls  and  converfitions,  of 
whom,  though  lo  univcrfilly  kno.vn,  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  time  in  which  he  tlouri(hed,  or  the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  taflc  of 
his  compofitioiis  is  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  confiJer- 
cd  that  he  took  his  fiibjciJls  from  nature;  from  per- 
fons  in  tiie  meanell  occupations,  whofe  drefs,  adlions, 
and  manners  could  not  furnidi  the  imagination  with 
any  ideas  of  elegance:  and  10  exprefs  their  pai^iotis 
and  iindif^uifed  humours,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
mo(l  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry- 
meetings  gaming-houfes,  and  inns,  he  acquired  afur- 
prifing  power  of  connedting  humorous  circumllances. 
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He  defigned  and  drew  corrccUy,  aud  his  piflurcs  have  IIcmflc<ec 
a  llrong  etfctt  from  his  accurate  management  of  the  || 

chiaro  obfcuro.     Some  of  his  pidurcs   liave   fuffercd    Hcnailt, 
from  unlk  Iful  cleaners,  and  many   things  arc  fold  "^"^^ 
as  his  which  dilhonour  him ;  but  his  genuine  works, 
well  prefervcd,  have  a  clcarncfs  and  force  equal  to 
any  ot  the  Klemilh  artifts. 

Hemskerck  (Egbert),  called  the  Xoung,  was  the 
difciplc  of  Peter  Grebbcr,  but  imitated  the  manner  of 
Brouwer  and  of  the  elder  Hemikerck.  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1645,  but  fettled  at  London,  where  for  a 
long  time  his  works  were  exceedingly  elleemed, 
though  they  are  now  much  funk  in  their  value.  He  had 
awhimfical  imagination,  and  delighted  in  compofinjj 
uncommon  and  fanciful  fubjedls  ;  fuch  as  the  tempta- 
tion of  St  Anthony,  noflurnalintercourfcs  of  witches 
and  fpectres,  enchantments,  &c.  which  he  executed 
with  a  free  pencil  and  a  fpiritcd  touch.  It  was  cufto- 
mary  with  liitn  to  introduce  his  own  portrait  among 
the  convcrfations  he  defigncd  ;  and  for  that  purpofo 
had  a  fmall  looking-glafs  placed  near  his  cafe.  He 
died  in  1704. 

HEN,  in  ornithology.     See  Phasianus. 
Cuinca-HnK.     See  Numida. 
Hgx-Bane.      See  HvosciA.vit/s. 
HsN-Harr'ur..     SceEALCO. 
HES-Mould-ftiil,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
hulbaudincn  in  Northamptonflfire,  in  England,  and 
other  counties,  to  exprefs  a   black,  hollow,  fpongy, 
and  mouldering  earth,   ufually  found  at  the  bottom  of 
hills.     It  is  an  earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for 
corn,  becaufe  it  will  never  fettle  clofe  enough  to  the 
grain  to  keep  it  fufficiently  lleady  while  it  is  growing 
up,  without  which  the  farmers  obferve,  it  either  does 
not  grow  well  ;  or,  if  it  feems  to  thrive,  as  it  williii 
fomeyearSjthegrowthis  rank, and  yields  much  ftrasv, 
but  Utile  ear.    Itistoomoift,  and  to  that  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  this  ranknefsof  the  crop  in  fome  years; 
and  the  occalion  of  its  retaining  fo  much  moillure  is, 
that  it  ulually  has  a  bed  of  ftiftclay,  which  will  not 
let  the  water  run  oif  into  the  under  ftrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alio  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  flreaksof  a  whitifli  mould 
in  many  pans.  This  fort  of  hen-mould  is  ufually 
found  very  rich  and  feriile. 

HENAUL T  (Charles  John  Francis),  was  fon  of 
John  Remi  Hcnault  lord  of  Mouliy,  and  born  at  Paris 
in  i68j.  He  early  difcovered a  fprightly  benevolent 
difpoliiion,and  his  penetration  and  aptnefifoondiftin- 
guilhcd  itfelf  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  fludies.  Claude  de 
Lille,  father  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gave  him 
the  famelelFonsin  geograpiiy  andhillory  which  he  had 
before  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  regent; 
and  which  have  been  printed  in  feven  volumes;  under 
the  title  of  "  Abridgment  of  Univerfal  Hiftory." 
On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory, 
where  he  foon  attacked  himfelf  to  the  (ludy  of  elo- 
quence :  and,  on  the  death  of  theabbe  Rene,  reformer 
of  La  Trappe,  he  undertook  to  pronounce  his  pane- 
gyric ;  \i  hich  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  father 
Mallilon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after  two  years, 
ar.d  his  father  bought  for  him,of  Marefchal  Villeroi, 
the  "  lieutenanceiles  chalfes,"  and  the  government  of 
Corbeil.  At  the  marflial'she  formed  connexions,  and 
even  intimate  friendlhips,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
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and  pafTed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agreeable  amufc- 
'  mciits,  and  in  tlie  liveiicft  company,  without  liaving 
liis  religions  fentimcnis  tainted.  He  alfuciated  with 
the  wits  till  the  difpute  between  Roflcau  and  de  U 
Mottc  foon  gave  him  a  difgnll  for  thcfe  tritling  fo- 
cictics.  In  1707,  he  gained  the  pri/.e  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  Academy  :  and  anouier  next-year  at 
the  Academy  des  jcux  Floraux.  About  this  time 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took  leifons  in  geometry  under  the  fame  niaficr, 
Guinee.  Henault  introduced  him  to  the  Abbe  Big- 
lion,  and  this  was  the  lirfl  ftep  of  his  illullrious 
courfe.  In  171 5  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  ftagc, 
under  the  difguifcd  name  of  Fufelier.  As  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  fomc  llighier  pieces, 
"  Cornelia  the  Veftal"  met  with  no  better  fucccfs.  He 
therefore  locked  it  up  without  priming.  In  his  old 
age  his  pailion  (or  thcie  fubjccls  reviving,  and  Mr  Ho- 
raceWalpulc  l)eing  at  Paris  in  i  768,  and  having  form- 
ed afriendfliip  with  him  asoneof  themoft  amiable  men 
of  his  nation,obtaincd  this  piece, and  hadit  printed  at  a 
prefs  which  he  had  at  his  country  feat,  from  whence 
a  beautiful  edition  of  Lucan  had  before  ilfued.  In  i  751 
M.  Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a  fc- 
cond  tragedy,  intitlc J,  "  Marius,"  which  was  well  re- 
ceived and  printed.  He  had  been  admitted  counfellor 
in  parliament  in  r7o6,\\i[h  a  difpenfationon  accountof 
agejand  ini7ioprtfidentof  thefirftchaniberofinquefts. 
Thefe  important  places, which  he  determined  to  till  in  a 
becoming  manner,engaged  him  in  the  molifolid  lludies. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Domat  charmed  him,  and 
made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head.  He 
fpentfeveral  years  in  making  himfelf  maftcr  of  the 
Roman  law, the  ordonnances  of  the  French  king,their 
cuftoms,  and  public  lawi.  M.  dc  Morvillc,  procureur- 
general  of  the  great  council,  being  appointed  ambafla- 
dor  to  the  Hague  in  1718,  engaged  M.  Henault  to  ac- 
company him.  His  perfonal  merit  foon  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moll  eminent  perfonages  at 
that  time  there.  The  grand  penfionary,  Hcinfms, 
who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  fimplicity, 
kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that  people,  loft  with 
him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  itfelf  had  experi- 
enced from  him  in  the  negociations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  France  felt  by  Law's 
fyftem,  and  the  confcqucnt  fending  of  the  parliament 
into  exile, was  a  trial  to  the  wife  policy  of  the  prefident 
Henault.  His  friendlhip  for  the  firft  prefident,  De 
Mefmes,  led  him  to  fccond  all  the  views  of  that  great 
magiflrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the  negociations,  and 
was  animated  purely  by  the  public  good,  without  any 
private  advantage.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  du 
Bois,  in  1723,  he  fuccecdcd  in  his  place  at  the  French 
Academy.  Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  him  to  fuc- 
ceed  himfelf  as  director,  and  he  pronounced  thcelogc 
of  M.  dc  Malezi.iix. 

Hiftory  wasM.  Henault's  favourite  ftudy;  not  a  bsre 
colleftionofdatcs,but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  nations  ;  10  obiain  which  he  drew  inlirudion 
from  private  coiivcrfa-ions,  a  method  he  fo  ftroiigly 
recommends  in  his  preface,  after  having  thus  difcuifed 
the  moft  important  points  of  public  law,  he  under- 
took to  colled  and  puililh  the  rcfultofhis  inquiries, and 
he  isdclcrvci'ly  accour.ied  the  tint  framer  of  chronolo- 
gical abridgmcms;iusvhii.h,wilhoutIlopping  atdeiach- 


cd  fads,  he  attends  only  lo  thofc  which  form  a  chain  of   Hcmulr. 

events  that  pcrfedtorallerthe  government  and  th^rac-    v— - 

ter  of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the  fprings  which  exalt 
or  humble  a  nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  fpacc 
it  occupies  in  the  world.  His  work  has  had  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  liicrary  phenomena,  where  novelty  and 
merit  united  excite  minds  eager  after  glory, and  tire  the 
ardour  of  young  writers  10  prefs  after  a  guide  whom 
few  can  overtake.  The  firil  edition  of  the  work,  the 
refult  of  ^oyears  reading,  appeared  in  1 744, under  the 
aufpices  of  the  chancellor  UaguctTcau, with  ihemoded 
title  of  an  Eifay.  The  fuccefs  it  met  with  furprifed  him. 
He  made  continual  improvements  in  it,  audi:  hasgone 
through  nine  editions,  and  been  trantlated  into  Italian, 
Englilh,  and  German, and  even  into  Chinefe.  As  the 
beft  writings  are  not  fecurefrom  criticifm,  and  arc  in- 
deed the  only  ones  that  defcrve  it,  the  author  read  to 
theacadcmy  of  Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  abridge- 
ment. All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French  mon.-ir- 
chy  being  prcfcnt  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagination 
and  memory  being  a  vafl.  theatre  whereon  he  beheld 
the  different  movements  and  parts  of  the  adors  in  the 
feveral  revolutions,  he  determined  to  give  afpccimcn 
of  whatpaft  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  reduce  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  drama,  one  of  the  jieriods  of  Frencli 
hiftory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though  happy 
only  by  being  Ihort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  molt 
important  by  its  conl'cquences,  and  moft  eafy  to  be 
confined  within  the  ftagc  bounds.  His  friend  the 
chancellor  highly  approved  the  plan,  and  wilhed  it  to 
be  printed.  It  accurdin*gly  went  through  five  editions; 
the  harmony  of  dates  and  facts  is  exadly  obfcrved  ia 
it,  and  the  paffions  iuterelled  wicRout  offence  to  hif- 
toric  truth. 

In  ilSS>  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendantof  her  honfe.  His 
natural  fprightlincfs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  at- 
tendance  on  his  private  morning  lectures.  The  com- 
pany of  perfons  moft  diftinguiihed  by  their  wit  and 
birth,  a  table  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  th« 
guefts  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fuggeftcd. 
by  wit,  and  executed  by  rctledions,  united  at  his  houfe 
all  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life  AIL 
the  members  of  this  ingenious  focieiy  contributed  to 
render  it  agreeable,  and  the  ptclldent  was  not  behind 
any.  He  coinpofed  three  comedies  :  La  Petite  Mai/ois, 
La  Jaloiix  de  Soi  vieme,  and  l.e  R^-oeU  d' Ej'tii.ei.iile^ 
The  fulijeft  of  the  lall  was  the  Cretan  philofopher^ 
who  is  pretended  to  have  flept  27  years.  He  is  intro- 
duced fancying  that  he  had  llept  but  one  night,  and 
aftonilhed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  : 
he  miftakes  his  ir.iftrefs  for  his  mother  ;  but  difcover- 
inghis  miftake,  offers  to  many  her, which  ihe  refufes, 
though  he  ftill  coniinues  to  love  her.  The  queen  was 
p.irticularly  pleafcd  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the 
prefident  to  rcftore  ihe  pliilol'ophcr's  millrtfs  to  her 
former  youth  :  he  introduced  Hi-be,  and  this  epifodc 
produced  an  agreeable  entertainment.  He  was  now 
in  fuch  favour  with  her  insjclly,  that  on  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.. 
Bernard  de  Conbert  mallcrof  rcqucfls,  and  ihe  fum 
he  had  paid  for  it  bcinv  lot  to  ihe  family,  I'ciuuU 
foU(.itcd  it  in  favour  01  feveral  perfons,  till  at  lall  the 
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Tlenault     qucen  bcAowcd  it  on  liimrdf,  and  confcnt^J  that  be 
II         Ihould  divide  the  jirofits  with  his  predeceiTors's  widow. 
HciiUy.    On  the  queen's  death  he  held  the  fame  place  under 
' '  the  danphincfs. 

A  delicate  conflitiition  made  liini  liable  to  much  ill- 
ncCs;  which,  however,  didnot  iiitcrruptthc  fcrenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  fcvcral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Wlombicrcs  :  in  one  ofthefc  he  vidted  thcdepofed  king 
Staniilaus  at  Luucvillc  ;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  tlie  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambalfador  toSwit- 
zcrland.  In  1765  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn- 
ing, after  a  quiet  night,  he  ftlt  anoppretlion,  which 
tiic  faculty  pronounced  a  fuftbcating  cough.  His 
coiifelfor  being  fciit  to  him,  he  formed  his  refolutiou 
without  al.irni.  He  has  linccfaid,  that  he  rccollcdcd 
having  then  faid  to  hinifelf,  "What  do  I  regret?" 
atid  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  dc  Stvignc, 
"  I  leave  here  only  dying  creatures."  He  received  the 
facraments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be 
bis  lad  ;  but  by  noon  n^xt  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
"  Now  (faid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not  be 
new  to  me  any  more."  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  (even  years  of  his  life, which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  uentlc  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favoars  of  l-'ijviilence,  reiigncd  to  its  decrees,  oftcring 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a  pure  and  lincere  devotion  ; 
he  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per- 
ceived a  gradual  decay  with  unabated  lirmncfs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  I  771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1  -14  a  daughter  of  M.  Ic  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
ihc  royal  trtafure,  &c.  who  di»d  in  1728  without  lea- 
ving any  illue. 

HKNDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  iigurc  that  hath 
eleven  fides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED-PENNY,  in  old  writers,  a  cuflomary 
payment  of  money  inftead  of  hens  at  Chrillmas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  torn.  ii.p.  327.  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
hthin-peiiiiy,  gaUinaglum,  or  a  compofitionfor  eggs  ; 
but  Cowcl  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hcned-fcnity  tor 
h:ved-pju>iy,  or  head-penny. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfliire  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
jiandfome  bridge.  It  fends  malt,  corn,  snJ  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  jr.  54. 

IiENLEV,  a  town  of  Warwickdiire  in  England, 
feared  oiitlie  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat. 
52.  iS. 

Heki.ev  (John),  belter  known  by  the  appellation 
ii(  Oraiar  HctiUy,  .1  very  lingular  chara(5ler,wis  born  in 
Melton-iMoubray,  Leiccilcrlhirc,  in  1691.  Hisfather, 
the  Rev,  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother's  (idc  (John  Dow'rl,  M.  A.),  were  both  vicars 
of  that  pr.rilh.  Having  pjifcd  his  exercifes  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  exair.ination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
\i  ith  the  particularapprobaiion  of  Mr  Field, WrSniales, 
and  the  maflersof  thecollcge,hereturned  tohisnative 
place,  where  he  was  firddcfircd  by  the  truftees  of  tl  e 
ichool  in  Melton  to  alliU  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  that  fchool  ;  which  he  increafcd  and  raifed 
from  ,1  declining  to  ailouridiing  condition.  He  efta- 
blilhtd  here  a  praiflire  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpcaking  of  paflages  in  the  clafllcs,  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  asoratitm?,  &c.  Here  he  was  invited 
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by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Ncwcombe  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  a  fellowlhipin  St  John's,  but  as  he  had  long 
been  abfent,and  therefore  Icllcncd  his  pcrfonal  intercll, 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.     Herelikewife  he  began 
his  "  Uni  verfal  Grammar," and  finiflied  te'i.  languages, 
with  dilfertations  prclixed,  as  the  mofl  ready  introduc- 
tion to  any  tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginningof  this  in- 
terval he  wrote  his  poem  on  "  Either,"  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  town, and  well  received.  He  wasordain- 
ed  a  deacon  by  DrW'akc,  then  bifhopof  Lincoln  ;  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  was  admitted  to 
priefl's  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  his  fucccflbr  in  that  fee. 
He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in 
all  the  advantages  of  books  and  converfation  ilie  mod 
ctfcrtually,  on  the  firfl  opportunity,  at  London.  But  he 
laid  the  balisof  future  proficiency  in  allifting  at  the  cu- 
racy of  his  native  town;  where  he  preached  manyocca- 
fional  fermons,  particularly  one  at  the  aflizes  at  Leiccf- 
tcr:  hethengave  a  voluntary  warning  forthechoice  of 
3  new  mailer  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recommen- 
ded by  above  70  letters  from  the  moil  conlidcrable  men 
in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  butagaiull 
the  inclinationof  his  neighbours  and  his  fchool, whick 
was  now,  as  from  his  firA  entrance  upon  it,  ftill  advan- 
cing :  and  his  method  being  ellabliflied  and  approved, 
one  of  his  own  fcholars  was  appoinied  to  fucceed  him. 
— In  town  he  publillicd  fcvcral  pieces,  as  a  tranlla- 
tion  of  Pliny's  Epiftlrs,  of  fcvcral  works  of  Abbe  Vcr- 
tot,  of  Montfaucon's  Italian   Travels  in  folio,   and 
many  other  lucubrations.    His  moil  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  relldent  would 
have  been  above  80I.  a  year;  he  had  likewife  alcflurc 
in  the  city  ;  and  preached  more  charity  fcrnums  about 
town,  was  more  numcroudy  followed,  andraifed  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  oiher  preacher,  howe- 
ver dignified  or  diftinguiflicd.   But  whenhe  prcfTed  his 
dcfire  and  proniilefrom  a  great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  paii'cd  in  the  negative.     He  took  the  people 
(it  fecms)  too  much  from  their  parifli-churches;  and  as 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a  London  divine,  he  was  very 
Welcome,  notwilhflanding  all  difficulties,  tobc  a  rural 
paflor.   But  it  was  not  for  a  fecond  ruflication,  as  he 
informs  usf,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwains  of   j.  q^^^ 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city  :  and  as  he  knew  it  was   Tianfii 
as  lawful   to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia-  p.  12, 
mcnt  at   Hicks's-hall  as   at  Doiftors  Commons  (fiucc 
the  minifleri.d  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without compul- 
fion,  or  being dclircd  or  capable  of  bcingcompcUcd  to 
rcfide  in  the  country, gave  up  his  bcuefitc  and  ledurc, 
ccriainiies  for  an  uncertainty  ;  believing  the  public 
would   be  a  more  hofpitable  prote(?>or  of  learning  and 
fcituce,  than  fomc  of  the  upper  world  in  his  own  or- 
der. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed,  "  that  if  any  perfon  would  lin- 
gle  out  any  celebrated  difcourfe  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel- 
lent in  it,  and  the  reafons  ;  he  would  fubniit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  mofl  famed  compolition  might  not 
be  furpalfed  in  their  own  excellency,  eitlier  on  that  or 
any  different  fubjeiit." 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat- 
ters, ind  on  Wednefdays  upon  all  other  fciences.  He 
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dcclaimeJfomc  years  againfl  the  grcateft  perfons,  and 
occalioniUy,  fays  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  pott  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  : 
"  liut,  where  each  fcience  lifts  its  modern  type. 
"  Hiflory  her  pot,  Divinity  his  pipe, 
"  While  proud  Philofophy  repines  to  (how, 
"  Didioneft  fight !  hii  breeches  rent  below  ; 
"  Imbrown'J  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  flandi, 
"  Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  kis  hands, 
"  How  fluent  nonfcnfc  trickles  froin  his  tongue  ! 
"   How  fwcct  the  periods,  neither  faid  nor  fung  ! 
"  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  ftrain, 
"  While  Kcnnet,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  vain. 
**  O  great  reftercr  of  the  pood  old  ftagc, 
"  Preacher  at  once  and  Zany  of  thy  age! 
**  O  worthy  thou  of  ^Egypt's  wife  abodct, 
"  A  decent  pricft  where  raonkies  were  the  gods  I 
"  But  Fate  with  butchers  plic'dthy  priiftly  Hall, 
"   Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul; 
"   And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praife, 
"  In  Toland's,  Tindal'Siand  in  Woolfton's  days." 
This  extraordinary    perioii  (who    died    Oiftobcr  14. 
1756)  llrnck  medals,  which  he  difperled  as  tickets  to 
hisfubfcribers  :  a  Itar  riling  to  the  meridian,  with  tliis 
motto.  Ad  funnna  ;  and  below.  Inomiam  viam,  autju- 
ciam.     Each  aaditor  paid  i  s.     He  was  anther  of  1 
%vcckly  paper  called  The  Hyp  Dodor,  for  svhich  he 
had  100 1,  a  year  given  him.  Henley  ufcd  every  Sa- 
turday to  print  an  advertifcment  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tifcr,  containing  an  account  of  the  fubjefts  he  intended 
to  difcourfc  on  the  enfuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  ic, 
which  was  generally  a  fneerat  fomc  pui)lic  tranfaftion 
of  the  preceding  week.    Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  II. 's 
chaplains,   having,  in  1748,  preached  a  fermon  at 
St  James's  from  thefewords,  "  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  Ihall  be  eflablilhed 
in  righteoufnefs  ;"  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Doctor  was  ftruck  out  of  the  liflof  chaplains  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following  parody  ot  his  text  appear- 
ed as  a  motto  to  Henley's  advenil'cment : 
"  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 
"  And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him; 
"  His  throne  it  will  blefs 
"   With  righteoufnefs 
"  And  we  (hall  know  where  to  find  him," 
His  audience  was  generally  compofcd  of  the  lowefl 
ranks ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  even  collefted  an 
infinite  number  of  Ihoe-makers,  by  announcing  that  he 
could  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
biifniefs,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  iliocs 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 
HENNA,  or  Alhenna.     See  Lawsonia. 
HENNEBERG,    a   county   of  Germany,    in  the 
circle  of  Kranconia.     It  is  bounded  on  the   north   by 
Thuringia,  on  the  wefl  by  Hellc,  on  the  fnuth  by  the 
biflioprick  of  Wertlburg,  and  on  the  eafl  by  that  of 
Bamberg,     It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods;  and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile,     Mainingen  is  the 
capital  town. 

Henneberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  with  a  calllc,  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N,  Lat.  50.  40. 
HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vanncs.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer- 
chants and  isfeatedon  the  river  Biavct,  in  W,  Long, 
2.  t^.  N.  Lat,  47.  48, 

HENOTICUM,  (Hf<iT/xoF,q,  d,  "  reconciliativc  ;" 
of  iroM  "  I  unite")  in  church  hiftory,  a  famous  cdiftof 
the  emperor  Zcno,  publilhed  A.  D.  483,  and  intended 
Vol.  VUI. 


10  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Ca-  Hcnrlciins 
tholics.     It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of         II 
Acacius,  patriarch   of  Conftantinople,  wnlitli- alfifl-  .  Herry.^ 
anceofthc  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  Triillo. 
The  fting  of  this  cdid  lies  here  ;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  had  been  cnadled  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Conflantinople,  EphefusandChakedon,  againii 
the  Arians,  Ncllorians,  and  Eutycliians,  without  ma- 
king any  particular  mention  of  ilie  council  of  Chakc- 
don,    his  in  form  of  a  letter,  addrcfltd  by /.enoiothc 
bilhops,  priefts,  .monks  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Li- 
hya.    It  wasoppofcd  by  the  cat!iolic5,  and  condemned 
in  form  by  pope  Kclix  11. 

HENRICIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiAory,  a  feft  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a  luonk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperllition  and 
vices  o  f  the  clergy.  For  ihispurpofe  he  kit  Laufaniie 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  ditferei.t  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Thouloufc  in  the  year  1 1 47,  and  there 
exerciftd  his  miniftcrialtuniflion,  till  being  overcome 
by  the  oppolition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con- 
demned by  pope  Eugcnius  III.  at  a  councii  aiTemblcd 
at  Rhcims,  he  was  committed  to  a  clofc  priCon  in  1 1 43 
where  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rejected 
thebaptifm  of  infants;  fcverely  ccnfiu-ed  the  coriii|'t 
mannersof  the  clergy:  treated  the  feftivals  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  with  the  utmoil  contempt  and  held 
clandefline  adcmblici  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

HENRY,  or  CArE-HsNiiY,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  entrance  of  Chefapcak-bay.  \V.  Long. 
74,  50,  N,  Lat,  37- o. 

Henrv,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germnny, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  Sec  England, 
France, and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056  flykd 
the  Great,  Was  memorable  for  his  quirrcls  v.ith  pope 
Gregory  II,  wliom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha- 
ving prefumed  to  judge  hisfovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  effects  of  the  papjl  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  moll  humiliating  per- 
fonal  folicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfohition  ; 
which  impolitic  nieafure  increaftd  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  alienated  the  atfcdions  of  his  fubjeils: 
thus  circumflanccd,  he  rcaflitmed  the  hero,  but  too 
late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre- 
gory, depofed  him,  and  let  up  another  P'-pe.  Gre- 
gory died  foon  after  :  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II. 
fucceflively,  excited  his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againilhim.and  tiielatier  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1106  ;  and  he 
had  the  inhmnanity  to  arrefl  his  father,  and  to  de- 
prive him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  necellaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after  having  fought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
folicited  the  bilhip  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  nnder- 
chaunter's  place  in  liis  cathedral,  but  was  refilled.  He 
died  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged  5),  a  nurtyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fupcrfliiion  of  the  age,  and  to  hia 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  millreflcs. 

Henry  IV.  kingof  France  (in  15S9)  and  Navarre, 
jullly  flyled  the  Great,  \\-as  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  Branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a  lief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar- 
riage with  the  hcircfs  of  the  cftate).  His  mother  was 
3  E  the 
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Htrry.     ilic  daivbtcr  of  Iknry  d'Albert,  king  of  Navarre; 

« ■  a  woman  of  a  inafciilinc  genius;  intrepid,  Innplc,  and 

ruftic  in  hermaiin  rs,  but  deeply  vcrfed  m  politics, 
and  a  zealous  Piotcftant.  Forticeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a  proiei'tor  (for  her  huiband  was  a 
\\eak  indoUnt  prince),  (he  undertook  the  care  of  the 
cdurati  nof  the  yomij;  hero:  his  diet  was  coarlc  ;  his 
clotlics  neat,  but  plaiii;  he  always  wciu  bare-headed; 
flic  feiit  him  to  fchool  with  the  other  children  o(  tlic 
lame  a.^e,  and  accuftomcd  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
nci<rhbouring  mountains,  according  to  tlie  cuftom  of 
the^country.  He  was  born  in  155;;  and  m  i  50y,  the 
i6ih  year  of  his  age  he  was  declarcdihe  Duci.dtr 
and  cnief  of  thcProteftints  at  Roehelle.  The  peace 
ofStCicrmain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Fioteltant  ii.tcrelt  locomt;  and  in  1572,  Henry 
was  municdto  Margarctde  Valois,  ullcrtoCharlcslX 
king  01  France.  It  was  in  the  inidlt  of  the  rejoicing 
for  thele  nuptials  tliat  the  horrid  mali.icre  of  Paris 
took  place. '  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this  infernal 
llrokc  of  falfc  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  relif^ion  or  being  put  to  death  :  he  chofe  the  lor- 
jner,  and  was  detained  prifoner  of  Itaie  three  years. 
In  1587  he  madehii  cfcape;  put  himlclt  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  cxpofing  himfelf  to  all  the 
rilks  and  fatigues  ot  a  religious  war,  often  in  want  ot 
thenecefl'ariesof  life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardlhips 
of  the  common  foldier  :  but  he  (gained  a  victory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  cllablilhed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  liim  to  the  Protcl>ants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  lil.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  01  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
ject him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fee 
up  againll  him  ;  but  his  mofl  tormidable  rival  was  the 
duke^de  Mayennc:  however,  Henry,  with  fewfriends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  fupplicd  every  want  by  his  aftivity  and  valour. 
He  gained  feveral  viftories  over  the  duke:  particularly 
thaioflvri  in  i  590  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo- 
nition to  his  foK'iiers:  "  If  you  love  yom-  enfigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  ii  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory."  Paris  held  out  againll 
him,  notwithllanding  his  fuccelTes  ;  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  :  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  futfered  his  own 
army  to  nlievc  the  befieged  ;  yet  the  bigotted  friai's 
and  pricfls  in  Paris  all  turned  loldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  procelTions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  o;her,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens 
Avcar  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provillons  in  Paris  at  laft  degenerated 
10  an  univerfal  famine:  bret.d  had  been  fold,  whilfl 
any  rc;uaincd,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  lafl  it 
was  made  from  die  bones  of  the  charncl-houfe  of  St 
Innocents  ;  human  Hrlh  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
flinatc  Parilians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children.  In  line  the  duke  of  Maycunc,  feeing 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,  determined  to  allift  in  giving  it  10  the 
lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  ftatcs  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  rhe  chiefs  of  both  parties  ;  which  ended 
in  Henry's  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in  1593. 
The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  bim  i  in 


1596,  the  duke  of  Mayennc  was  pardoned;   and  in     Hcnr 

159S,  peace  was  concluded  with  bpain,     Henry  now  , ^ 

Ihevved  himfelf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  ot  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma- 
nufaetures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  learniiu^  of  every  countiy  :  but  though  tlic 
fermentations  of  Romilh  bigotiy  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  deltroyed ;  Icarce  a  year  palled  with 
out  Ibmc  attempt  being  m>.de  on  ihisrcal  liiLerof  his 
people;  and  at  lall  the  monficr  Ravaillac  uabbcd  lihn 
to  thi.  heart  iit  liis  coach,  i.i  the  Itrcets  ol  Paris,  ou 
the  Mtliof  May  1610,  in  the  57th  yeai-  of  his  age 
and  22d  el  liib  reign. 

Henry  Vlll.king  of  England,  was  thcfecond 
fon  of  I.'enry.  VII.  by  Elizabeiii  the  cldefl  daughter 
of  Kdward  IV.  He  was  born  at  GrLcnwieii,  on  the 
281)1  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  oj  Wales; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  ot  Ar- 
ragon,  prince  Arthitf's  widow,  the  Pope  having 
granted  a  dilpcnfalion  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  22d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine was  folcmnized  about  two  months  after.  In 
tht  beginning  of  his  rci^n  he  lelt  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  minillrrs  ;  and  fpent  his 
time  chietly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
cxpenlive  amufenients.  We  are  told  that  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  plcafiires,  that,  in  a  very  Ihort 
time,  he  entirely  dillipated  j, 800,000 1.  which  his  fa- 
ther had  hoarded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diverlions.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  ablorbed  in  plenfure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrihce  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  his 
father's  minillers,  En  pfon  and  Dudley.  A  houfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  l  jio  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  wlio  was  now 
the  king's  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  inlinuate  himfell  into  Henry's  favour.  In  I5i3> 
he  became  prime  minifler,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power. 
In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againll  France,  gained 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  Teroucnne 
and  Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  tioops,  he 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  iicen  long  con- 
fined in  the  tower.  In  1521,  he  facriiiceJ  iliedukc  of 
Buckingham  to  the  refentment  ol  his  prime  minilter 
Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Defender  of  thi  faith. 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce;  but  after  many  fruit. efs  folicitations,  find- 
ing it  impolllble  to  pcrfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullcn  \\\ 
the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraccd,  and  died;  Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Protellants  for  he- 
refy.  In  1535,  he  put  to  death  Sir  I'homas  Moore, 
Fiiher,  and  others,  for  denying  his  fuprcmacy,  and 
fupprelfed  all  the  leflcr  monallcries. 

His  moll  facred  majelly,  having  now  poflefTed  his 
fecond  queen  about  hve  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen  wai  acculcd 
of  adultery  with  Iicr  own  brother,  Hid  with  three 
other  pcrfons:  ibe  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May 
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•nry.     ij;6.     He  married  Jane  Scymorc  the  day  following. 

"^ '111^557,  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 

Kild^re,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irilh,  of  whofe  difloyalty 
he  had  fome  apprchciilions;  and  in  the  year  lollow- 
jng  he  cxecuttd  the   marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  ot  diflindlioii,  for  the  fole  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  wiih  cardinal  Pole.     In   1538  and  1539, 
he   fupprclfcd  all  the  monafleries  in  England,    and 
fcizcd  tluir  revenues  for  his  own  ufc.     Tiic  queen  ha- 
ving died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Ckvcs  :  but  dilliking  her  pcrfon,  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  his  obfcquious 
parliament  and    convocation  unanimoully  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,    for  rcafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :   but  this  was  not  all  :   Henry  was  fo  incenfcd 
Y'itli  his  minillcr  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negociating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himfclf 
by  the  hand  ol  tlic  txceationer.     Yet  this  was  nor  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  r  J40.     A  tew  days  af- 
ter Cromwell's  death,  fcvcralpcrlbns  were  burnt  torde- 
nyingthe  king'sluprcraacy,  ndothcrariiclcsofhercfy. 
His  majcfby  being  oulc  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  witli  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catliarine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.     She  wasdecUred 
queen  in  Augufl  IJ40  ;  but  they  had   been  privately 
manicd  fome  time  before.     Henry,  it  fcems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatistied  with  this  lady,  that  he  d  .ily  blelTed 
God  for  his  prefcnt  felicity  ;   but  that  felicity  Was  of 
ihort  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent   prollitution, 
both  before  and  lince  her  marriage  :   Ihe  confclfed  lier 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.     In  Ju- 
ly I345,  he  married  his  fixtli  wife,  the  lady  Catha- 
rine Farr,  the  widow  of  John  Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  IJ47  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormiries  :  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  dilTolution,  he  m  de  his  will;  and,  (hat  the 
laA  fcene  of  his  life  mi^ht  refcmble  the  reft,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  bcft  friends  and  molt  faithful  fubjects,  the   duke 
of  NOil'olk  and  his  Ion  the  earl  of  Surrey.     The  earl 
was  beheaded  o  .  tiie  19th  of  January  ;  and  the  duke 
wasorjered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate- 
ly cfcapcd  by  the  king's  death  on  the  28th.     They 
were  condemned  without  the  fliadowefa  crime;   but 
Henry's  political  reafon   for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  appreiienlion    that,  if  they  were  fufiVrcd  to 
fnrvivc  him,  tliey  would  counteratt  fome  01  his  regu- 
lations in  religion,  and  might  be  truublcfome  to  his 
foil.     Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1547,  in 
the  56ih  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

As  to  his  charadtr,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  tlie 
fat^s  abovv  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  vi'iucs.  bilhop 
Burnet  lays,  "  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  amoug 
the  gr:  tit  than  the  goid  princes."  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges, thi  "  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes  ;"  but  adds,  "  I  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worlt."  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juflice,  fays,  "  it  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a 
mercilefs  prince  were  lofl  to  the  world,  t  ey  might 
again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiltory  of  this 
king."  He  was  ind'  cd  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  fcurvy 
pulitician,  a  foolilli  bigot,  a  Iterriblc  alialliii.  See 
England,  no  253 — 292. 
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Hesrt    of  Huntingdon,  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  of    Hcnrjr. 

the  12th  centiu'y,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  after-  " '^ — 

Wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  i.  A 
hiftoryof  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  11  J4. 
2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bcdc.  3.  Chnmological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  Treatifc 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  y.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love  vcrfcs.  6.  A  poem  on  herbs  ;  all 
which  are  written  in  Latin — His  invocation  of  Ajwllo 
and  thcgoddcllesof  Tcmpe,  in  the  exordium  of  his  po- 
era  on  licrbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a  fpccimen 
of  his  poetry. 

Vatum  magnc  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  rcpcrtor, 
Volquc,  quihus  rtfoiiam  Tcn.pc  jocola,  l)«je  ! 
Si  niilii  ftrta  priu»  fiedcni  fl.irtntc  puallis, 
£cce  nieos  flures,  fena  pariu  fcro. 

HtKRr  0/  liufu,  in  Latin  tie  Segufio,  a  famous  ci- 
vilian and  canoniftot  the  I  ;ih  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  thtjource 
ai.dJpUudor  tj  the  ta-ui.  He  was  archbilhop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  bilhop  of 
Ollia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummary  ^f  thi  canon  and 
civ  i  It  all)  :  and  a  comnuntary  on  the  book  oj  the  decre- 
tals, corapofcd  by  order  of  Alexander  J\'. 

Ht:^Rl  thi  Muijlrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Har- 
ry, an  ancient  Scottilh  author,  diflinguiihed  i>y  no  par- 
ticular furname,  but  well  known  as  the  conipofer  of 
an  hiflorical  poem  reciting  the  atchitvcments  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  fcvcral 
centuries  to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  funk 
into  ntglecl,  until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again 
releafed  from  its  obfcurity  by  a  very  neat  and  correft 
edition  publiihed  at  Perth  under  the  infpedion  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  earl  of  iiuchan. 

It  is  diificidt  to  afcertain  the  prccifc  time  in  which 
tliis  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiilory,  as  the 
two  auihors  who  mention  him  fpeak  fomtwhat  diffe- 
rently. Dtmplltr,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laA  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  :  but 
Major,  who  was  bo.n  in  the  year  1446,  fays  that  he 
conipofed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  mufl  therefore  fuppofe  10  have  been  a  few 
years  poflerior  to  1446;  foi  if  it  had  been  compofed 
tiiat  very  year,  the  circumllancc  would  probably  have 
been  mmtioned.  As  li, tie  can  we  fuppofe,  irom  Wr 
Dcmpller's  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  r;6i  ;  for 
though  he  fa^  s  that  he  Uvea  in  that  year,  wc  mufl  na- 
turally imagine  rather  that  he  was  then  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  dirtuiguilh  himfclt  iu 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  thit  time. 
The  author  of  the  diliertation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
thenew  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  lie  following  man.ier:  "It  is  not  indeed 
impoilible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  >  tar 
(1361).  in  the  time  of  Major's  infancy  he  migbi  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  h..  fup- 
poftd  th.t  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age  to  collca  and 
put  in  ordir  the  detached  pieces  ofhis  Hiltcy  of 
Wallace,  which  he  fiad  probably  compofed  in  liiofc 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  incidcnis  were  laia  to 
have  happened." 

V\  earc  entirely  ignorant  of  1  he  family  from  which 

Henry  was defccndcd;   thougii,  frjin  his  «rivin;s,   \\c 

fhould  be  led  to  fuppofe  thai  he  had  received  a  libcial 

education.     In  ihciu  lie  difcovcrs  Ibuic  Juiowled^e  in 
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Henry,  ilhiiiity,  chlTiCal  hiriory,  and  aftronoiii}-,  as  \ycll  as 
' w '  of  the  languages.  In  oac  place  lie  boallsot  his  celi- 
bacy, whifh  Hems  to  indicate  liis  having  engaged 
hiiiileirin  Ibme  of  the  religions  orders  ot  that  age. 
Trom  u  hat  Major  fays  furtlier  of  him,  we  may  fuppofe 
his  prolcllion  to  ha've  been  that  of  a  travelling  bard  ; 
lliough  it  dues  not  jippcar  tlu't  he  was  (killed  in  mufic, 
or  had  any  other  prolelhon  than  that  jufl  mentioned. 
His  being  blind  from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  lliis 
not  improbable  ;  though  even  this  circnmllanct  is  not 
inconfillcnt  \vith  the  fiippolition  of  his  being  a  religious 
mendicant.  "  the  particulars  (fays  Major)  which  he 
Jieard  related  by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar 
vcrle,  in  which  he  excelled.  By  reciting  his  hilto- 
ries  before  princes  or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food 
."aid  raiment,  of  which  lie  was  worthy."  It  is  thus 
probable  that  he  would  be  a  freijueut  vifitor  at  the 
ScoitKh  court ;  and  would  be  made  welcome  by  ihofe 
great  families  w  ho  could  boafl  of  any  alliance  with  the 
iitro  himfclf,  or  look  plcafure  in  hearing  his  exploits 
or  thofe  of  his  companions. 

With  regard  to   the  authenticity  of  his  hiflories. 
Major  informs  us  only  that  "  he  docs  not  believe  every 
tiling  that  he  finds  in  fuch  writings  ;"   but  from  oilier 
teilimonies  it  appears,   that  he  confulted  the  very  beft 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  mofl  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  leajl  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born,  ytt  he  is  faid  to  have 
confulted  with  feveral  of  the  dclccndants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  aichie- 
vtd  his  moll  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  flill 
capable  of  afceriaiuing  the  veracity  of  what  he  publilh- 
cd.     The  principal  of  thefe  were  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  Liddle  of  that  Ilk  ;  who,  he  fays,  perfuaded  him 
10  omit  in  his  hiftory  a  circumftancc  which  he  ought 
to  have  infericd.    Bclides  thefe,  he  confulted  M'itli  the 
principal  people  of  the   kingdom  ;   and  he  utterly  dif- 
claims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely  to  any  un- 
written tradition,  or  having  been  promifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.     His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a  Latin  hiflory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  ANilliam,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blatr  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  the  hero  himfelf.   Henry's  account  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  They  be- 
came acquainted  with  Wallace,  when  ihe  latter  was 
only  about  t6  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  fludent 
at  the  fchool  of  Dundee  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.     Mr  John   Blair  went  from  the  fchools 
in  Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  Ihidied  fomc  time,  and 
received  pricfls  orders.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1296,  where  he  juincd  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  af- 
ferting  the  liberties  of  liis  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parlon  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.     They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland  ;  and  were 
prcfcnt  with  \V.allace,  and  alFifling  to  him,  in  moff  of 
his  military  entcrprifcs.     1  hey  were  alfo  his  fpiritual 
counftllors,  and   adminiflcred  to  him  godly  comfort. 
The  hiftory  writ'cn  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
telUd  by  William  Sinclair  bilhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
himfelf  been   wimefs  to  many  of  Wallace's  .iftions. 
The  biftiop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 


their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  obtaining  the    Henry; 

fanftion  of  the  pope's  authority."  " w 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  his  prin- 
cipal authority  is  now  lofl,  fo  tliat  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
charaftcr  given  by  Uempfter  of  Henry,  however,  is 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
"  he  was  blind  from  his  birth ;  a  man  of  a  liugularly 
happy  genius;  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He  did 
great  lionour  to  his  native  country,  and  railed  it  above 
■what  was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  the 
vernacular  verfe,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  ^\'allacc."  In  this 
account  there  is  a  miilake  ;  lor  the  poem  contains  ele- 
ven or  twelve  books :  but  Dempfler,  who  wrote  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of  Hen- 
ry's work  by  him  when  he  wrote  his  culogium,  is  cx- 
cufablc  in  a  miilake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  mufl  undoubt- 
edly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer;  whom  indeed 
he  fcarce))'  refemblcs  in  any  other  refpcd  than  that  he 
Went  about  as  Homer  is  faid  to  have  done,  reciting  the 
exploits  of    the  heroes  of    his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.    In  this  lafl  circumflancc,  however,  he  was 
flill  worfc  than  Homer ;  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.     Hence  Henry,  even  fuppollng  his  genius  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  mufl  have  lain  un- 
der great  difadvantages  ;  and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.     The  dcfcriptive  parts  are  evidently  defi- 
cient, and  the  allulions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  nature  afFefts  thofe  fcnfcs  of  which  he  was 
pofFcfTed.     Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  month  of  March,  he 
calls  it  the  rnonth  oj  right  digcflio?!,  from  the  fuppofed 
jirmeiitathti  then  begun  in  the  earth.   Of  April  he  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  ;  and  of  this  produc- 
tive power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  than 
of  the  cfFccls  which  commonly  flrike  us  mofl  fenfibly. 
"  By  the  working  of  nature  (fays  he),  the  fields  arc 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
weed  of  green.    May  brings  along  with  it  great  cclcf- 
tial  gladnefs.     The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
tender  green."     In  another  place   he   dcfcribes  the 
deity  of  fome  river,  whom  he  aWsNytnphitus,  "build- 
ing his  bower  with  o///j«^i5«/;;;,fLilfilled  of  fwcet  odour." 
By  reafon  of  thefe  difadvantages,  he  feldom  makss  ufe 
of  fimilies  with  which  Homer  abounds  fo  much  ;  and 
few  miraculous  interpolitions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
poem,  though   the  prophecies  ef  Thomas  Ltrmont, 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer,  and  a  proplietic  dream 
of  Wallace  himfelf,  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghofl 
of  Fawdon,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a   fit  of  pailion  had  killed.     In 
other  refpci^s,  the  fame  inextinguilhable  thirfl  of  blood 
which  Homer  afcribes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  afcribed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability    the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  fuch 
fentiments.     A  vaft  degree  of  courage  and  pcrfonal 
Ib'cngth  are  afcribed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  cffeft  transferred  to 
a  lingle  perfon.     As  long  as  he  is  invellcd  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  arc  vittorious  and  irrefiflible; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enllaved  and  undone. 
After  flruggling  for  fome  liinc  againft  an  inveterate 
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iHenrr.  ^nd  powerful  fadioii  difJaining  to  feign  fubmiflion, 
,^-1-1  he  is  taken  by  treachery,  and  dies  a  mariyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  iioem,  on  the  whole,  is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  progrel's  which  the  Kngliih  language  had 
made  at  that  time  in  Scotland  ;  the  manners  of  the 
Scots  in  that  age  ;  as  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
which  at  thai  time  was  the  talle  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  &c.  With  regard  te  the  auihenticity  of  his 
relations,  it  is  impoliiblc  to  fuppofe  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.  The 
general  thread  of  the  flory  may  undoubtedly,bc  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  embellilhed  with  poetical 
fiftionsand  exaggerations;  and  his  conllant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  loft, 
null  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  tcftimony  in  his  favour  : 
for  wc  cannot  fuppofe  that  at  the  time  lie  lived,  when 
WC  may  fay  that  the  tranfaitions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  cxiftcnce  ;  and  its  being  now  loft  can  never  be  any 
argument  againft  it,  wlien  wc  confider  the  dilRculty 
there  was  of  prefcrving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing  ;  the  confulions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre- 
quently involved;  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  fo  agreeable  to  the 
court  as  tliofe  of  the  more  fuccefsful  hero  ;  and  there- 
fore the  hirtory  of  ilicm  might  be  fufFcred  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a 
moft  ridiculous  poem  in  tjiat  language  on  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  has  been  prcfcrved  to  this  day. 

Hesry Prince  of  IVahs ,  c\del\  fonofking  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  fifter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  I J94.  Thebirih  of  the  prince  was  announ- 
ced by  cmbaflies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi- 
tations to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  his  bapiifm, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  confiderablc  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  to  his  majcfty,  was 
fent  ro  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Brunfwic,  and  Mec- 
klenburg, the  duke  of  Mecklenbiu-g  being  great-grand- 
father to  the  pruice  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  the  laird  of 
Eaft  Wcems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith  and  captain  Murray  provoft  of  St  Andrew's, 
to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  Itrug- 
gling  againft  the  Spanifli  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
a  free  ftate.  All  thcfe  ambailadors  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Henry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambaflador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefent,  nor  appointed  an  ambalfador.  Q^ucen 
Elirabcth  had  defigncd  to  a£l  in  the  fame  manner  till 
(lie  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  Henry  ;  after  which  Die 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambaflador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  Suil'cx.  This  ambaflador, 
liowever  was  fo  longof  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
hisarrival,  for  wliich  rcafon  Ihc  fent  a  meifagc  to  tlie 
carl,  commanding  him  in  that  cafe  not  to  enter  Scot- 
land nor  deliver  her  prefent.  But  James  had  bc«n 
more  obfcquious ;  and  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
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till  the  Englifli  ambaiTador  arrived,  bat  diftingniflted    Jfcnry. 

hmi  from  the  reft  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his — ■ 

head  at  the  proccflion,  fupportcd  by  the  lairds  of  Cefs- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  great  niagniiicence;  alter 
which  the  ambalfadors  prcfcntcd  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moft  valuable.  It 
conliftcd  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12, 4C0  crowns,  with 
a  box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  belidcs  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  Tkc  Eng- 
lifli ambaflador  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curioully 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000 1.  fterling;  and  the  Da- 
nilh  ambaflador  two  gAd  chains,  one  for  the  queen 
and  another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  of  September  1594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick-Henry  and  Henry-Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  aflifted  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annabella  countefs-dowagerof  Mar,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  paternal 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  fcvcrity  of  her  temper,  fo  tliat  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui- 
tion ;  notwithftanding  which  he  ftiowcd  great  aiiedioa 
for  his  governefs  all  the  lime  flic  had  tlie  care  of  him. 
Next  year,  however  (1J95),  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  lord  Thirlefta::c,  in  a  fcheine  10  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power  ;  but  the  king  having  found 
means  to  difliiadehcr  majefty  from  the  attempt,  Ihowcd 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  difpleafurc  to  the  chancellor, 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  langui Iking diforder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  fixth  year  prince  Henry  was  committed  la 
the  care  of  Mr  Adam  Newton  a  ijcotfman,  eminently 
(killed  in  moft  branches  of  lituraiure,  but  particularly 
diftinguilhed  for  his  knowledge  ol  the  Latin  language. 
Under  his  tutorage  the  prince  fooii  made  great  progrefs 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  ijifomuch  that  before  he  had  completed  hisiixth 
year  his  father  wrote  for  his  ufe  the  treatife  intiilcd 
BaJUikoiiDoro'i,  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  all  his  works. 

In  his  feventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  hrft  letter  was 
to  the  Slates  of  Holland  ;  in  which  he  expreifcd  his 
regard  and  gratitude  for  ihe  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  liim,  and  of  which  he  had  been  iiilormcd 
by  feveral  perfons  who  had  vifucd  that  country  ;  con- 
cluding with  a  requcft  that  ihey  would  make  \\(c  of 
his  interrft  with  his  father  in  w  hatcver  he  could  fervc 
them,  promifing  alfo  his  fcrvicc  in  every  other  rtfpctt 
in  which  he  could  be  ufeful,  until  he  Ihould  be  able  to 
give  farther  inftanccsofhisgood-will  and  alfciJlion. 

At  this  early  period  tlie  pruice  began  to  add  to  his 
literary  accomplilhmentsfomeofthcmore  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  the  cxcrcife  of  the  bow,  pike,  ice.  as 
well  as  the  ufc  of  fire-arms;  and  indeed  fuch  was  the 
attachment  he  Ihowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to 
military  cxercifcs,  that  had  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  diftinguillied  himfelf  in  a  moll  eminent  manner^ 
In  all  his  exercifes  lie  made  fiu-prifmg  progrefs;  and 
not  only  in  thofc  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  finging, 
dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  fent  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  tlic  king,  informing  him  that  he  had  read 
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Hcnrf.    over  Tcrfiicc's  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phxdriis's 

^ '  Fables,  and  two  books  of  ticcro's   Epilllcs;  and   that 

now  he  thought  himlclf  capable  of  (.erforming  fonic- 
thing  in  the  commendatory  khid  <>t  epidles.  His  ac- 
complilhmenls  were  foon  fpokcn  of  in  torcigiicoLmti  ics  ; 
and  thefc  along  with  the  general  fulpicioii  that  James 
favomcd  the  Catholic  party,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
his  hands.  With  this  view  he  propofed,  that  if  James 
would  cnirud  him  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  ht  would  advance  fuch  funis  of  money  as  would 
cffeitually  eftablilh  him  on  the  tlironc  of  England.  This 
happened  a  little  beloic  the  death  of  Elizabeih,  but 
James, iiotwilhlUnding  his  ambition  to  pollefs  the  crown 
of  England,  of  which  he  wasnot  yet  altogether  certain, 
with(lix)d  the  temptation.  He  alledgcd,  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his  fon  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a  dodrinc  which  lie 
hiiiifelf  did  not  believe  :  and  even  though  he  ihould 
ad  in  his  piivate  capacity  m  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  intcrelfcd  in  whaievtr  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  ot  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  fuch  halle,  that  he  had  no  time  10 
take  aperfonil  leave  ofhisfon,  and  therefore  did  fo 
by  letter,  which  was  anfwcrcd  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  defirtd  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  anothtr 
attempt  to  get  her  fon  into  her  own  power.  U  ith 
this  view  Ihe  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince,  relidcd  but  wasoppolcd  in  her  dcligns  by  the 
friendsof  the  houfc  of  Mar;  and  this  atf'cCled  her  fo 
much  tliat  ihe  mifcarried  of  a  child  of  which  ihe  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  10  his  mother  ;  but 
refufrd  to  indid  any  punilhment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the  queen  inlilled  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  atiair.  Ir.ilead  ot  punillung  him,  there- 
fore, he  caufcd  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  act  of  tiie 
public  conntil  at  Sterling  ;  inverted  him  w  ith  the  order 
of  the  garter;  made  him  a  grant  of  feveral  abbey  and 
other  church  lands  ;  and  railed  him  to  the  poll  of  lord 
high  trcafiirer  alter  tbe  dilgraccof  the  earl  of  Somcr- 
fet;  in  which  employment  lie  continued  till  he  could 
no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  othce  througJi  age 
and  intirniity. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (160^)  prince  Hen- 
ry was  inverted  with  the  order  of  ihe  garter;  alter 
which  he  was  prefenied  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  who  law  him  on  account  of 
his  m.ijertic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  we'.las  theqiiicknefsoi  his  underrtanding  and 
ready  anfwers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  afcpa- 
rate  houfehold  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  firter 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  conlirted  at  firft  of  70 
fcrvants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above rtairs  and  48 
below.  In  fome  w  ceks  the  numbrr  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  jf  were  sbovc  rtairs  and  j;  below  ;  but 
"  befo.c  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  56  were    above  ftairs  and  8s  below. 
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From  Otelands  he  removed  the  lame  year  to  Nonfnch 
in  Sujrcy,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
he  refided  till  Michaelmas  1604  ;  alter  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  houfe  at  Otelands,  his  fcrvants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on   board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
fliowa  wonderful  delireof  becoming  marter  of  all  thofc 
accomplilhments  which  are  nccellary  to  conrtiiute  a 
great  prince.  Without  dcfirting  from  his  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  hiinfelf  in  the  mortalFidu- 
ous  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  navsl  and  military 
artairs.  To  give  him  the  tint  rudiments  of  the  (oriiier, 
afmallvellel  wasconrtructcd  2i  feet  long  and  12  broad, 
curioully  painted  and  carved  ;  on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  wiih  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul's  Whart,  where,  vvith  the  ulual 
ceremonies,  he  baptized  it  by  the  n,\.me  o{  ihc  Di/^ui/t. 
Mr  Pet:  the  builder  ot  this  Ihip  was  recommended  to 
the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  in  Inch  Itrong  terms, 
that  hishighnel's  took  him  immediately  into  hi^fervicc, 
and  continued  his  tavoiu"  10  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  Ihow  liiinftll  equally  a 
patron  ot  miliury  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpolition  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
mondes,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
who  had  raifcd  himfelf  folcly  by  his  merit.  To  hiiR 
he  applied  for  a  fuit  of  armour  to  be  fent  over  from 
Holland:  but  though  the  Colonel  executed  his  com- 
million,  he  reaped  no  benefit  tronr  his  higlincfs's  fa- 
vour, dying  in  a  Ihort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chafed,  belore  he  had  any  opportunity  ot  feuding  it 
over.  In  matters  ot  literature  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  goodjudge.  He  patronilcd  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  Hisattachment  to  the  Protertantreligion ap- 
pears to  have  been  excellive  ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  catholic  party, 
to  make  the  leall  imprellion  upon  him.  Her  machina- 
tions for  this  purpofc  were  difcovered  by  the  French 
ambalfador  ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th  1604, 
informed  his  mailer  of  them,  and  that  the  Spani.u'ds 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 
againft  France,  which  the  queen  faid  ihe  hoped  that 
lier  fon  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Heny  V.  By  another  letter,  of  date  22d  October  the 
fame  year,  the  amballador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
queen's  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  Ihe  uftd  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  Hal- 
tering hii.  paflions,  diverting  him  from  his  iludies, and 
reprefenting  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that 
learning  was  inconlillent  with  the  character  oi  a  great 
general  and  conqueror ;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  a 
marriage  with  the  intantaof  Sp.iiu.  Notwithltanding 
thefe  remonitrances, however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  as  ulual,  and  to  patro.iile  tlie  learned  no  lefs 
than  before.  He  prefeiued  John  Johnrton,  one  of  the 
king's  profellbrs  at  St  Andrew's,  with  a  diamond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Killorical  dcfcription  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  lime;  after  which  the  profclTur added 
i  canmn  encot?iiajuai>/i,  which  Wii  tranfmitted  to  his 
highnefs  in  November  i6oj.  Many  other  authors  alfo 
fought  and  obtained  Iiis  countenance.  In  1606  Mr 
John  Bond  ulhered  his  edition    of  Horace  into    the 
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Henry,  world  witli  a  polite  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom 
;lil/  romplimcnts  oa  account  of  the  progrcls  he 
]):(H  made  in  Icarnin;^.  In  1609  a  book  was  fcnt  over 
t  ■  liim  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carcw,  the  Bri- 
t.ih  ambairacfor  there,  tending  to  dil'prwve  tlic  doftrine 
of  ihcCaiiiolics  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome  being 
tlic  lirft  01  the  Chrillian  Churches.  The  fame  year  the 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publilhed  his  Emciuiario  Tcm- 
forum,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  ;a;id  with  tiiis  peifjrmancc  his  highncfs  was 
fo  wcllpleafcJ,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  famiiy 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronograph sr  and 
cofmot^raphtr.  Paul  Buys  or  Buiius  alfo  fcnt  him  a 
letter  \  ith  a  dedication  of  the  fc:ond  part  of  his  Pan- 
dc(fls  ;  iii  whicii  hebeftowsupon  him  the  higheil  com- 
pliments on  the  great  expcdlations  which  were  formed 
of  hi'.n,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed 
Clirillian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  fup- 
port  to  their  caufc,  and  an  antagonifl  to  the  errors  of 
Rome.  In  161 1  Ur  Tookcr,  in  his  dedication  of  an 
Anfwcr  to  Becanus  a  Jcfuit,  who  had  written  agaiuft  a 
piece  done  by  his  majcfty  himfcif,  ilylcs  his  highnefs 
"  the  M;£cenas  of  all  the  learned."  Another  trcatife 
againft  the  fame  Becanus  was  alfo  printed  this  year, 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince 

Many  oher  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per- 
formances to  his  highncfs;  nor  was  hisco.  refpondcnce 
Icfs  cxtcnilve  than  his  condition.  \Ve  have  already  ta- 
ken notice  of  his  having  written  his  firfl  public  letter 
to  the  Hates  of  Holland.  He  was  couj^ratulited  by 
the  eleftor  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princcfs 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difcovery  of  tie  gun-posvdcr-plor. 
On  the  fame  occalion  alfo  Lord  Spencer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  theprcfcnt  of  a  iwordand 
target  "  inftrumcnts  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in 
thefe  treacherous  times;  from  the  which,  I  iruil  God 
will  ever  prote(Jt  your  niofl  royal  father,  &c."  Previous 
10  this  he  had  correfpondcd  in  Latin  with  the  doge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  HelTe,  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark :  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  La- 
tin uith  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Lladiil.ius  kingof 
Poland  ;  bcfuies  a  number  of  other  eminent  perlons  too 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  great  accompliflimentsof  Henry  foon  caufed 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mod  eminent  princes 
in  Eurii^t.  In  i6c6  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered 
his  ambali'ador  to  pay  Iiim  fpecial  regard  oa  all  occa- 
fions.  He  dcfircd  him  likcwife  to  faliitc  the  prince 
in  thenamcofthe  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII. and 
to  inform  him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
jnelfagc  was  alfo  fent  by  the  fame  ambalfador  to  M.  de  St 
Antlioine,  appointed  to  be  riding  mailer  to  his  high- 
ncfs, enjoining  him  lodohisduty  in  that  office;  andalFu- 
ring  him  that  his  majeHy  would  be  as  much  pleafedwith 
it  as  if  tiu-  fcrvicc  had  been  done  to  himfcif.  To  thefe 
mcirages  the  prince  rerurned  very  proper  anfwcrs  ;  and 
afterwards  pcifornitd  his  •  xcrcife  in  the  riding-fchool 
before  the  aniballador  himfcif,  that  the  latter  might 
fend  an  account  ilici^cof  to  iiis  mailer.  On  this  occalion 
he  mounted  two  hoifes,  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well 
that  the  ambaiiador,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Villeroy,  the 
French  •ccrcinry,  gave  him  the  character  of  '«  a 
prince  who  promiicd  very  much,  and  whole  friendlhip 
could  not  but  be  one  day  oj  advantage."  Haying  then 
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fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  gboj  underftan- 
ding  with  him,  he  tells  the  fccrctary,  that  the  dau- ' 
phin  might  make  a  return  for  fome  dogs  which  the 
prince  had  fent  him,  by  a  fuit  of  armoiu-  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  pillolsandafword  ot  the 
fame  kind;  alfo  two  horfcs,  one  of  them  a  barb.— • 
This  year  alfo  thepnnce  waited  on  his  uncle  thckinj^ 
of  Uonmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a  viiit  to 
King  James  ;  and  tiiis  monarch  was  fo  much  plcafcd 
with  his  company,  that  he  prefented  him  at  parting 
with  his  vice-admiral  and  belt  tightiiig  Ihip,  valucdat 
no  lefs  than  2500  1.  alfo  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
lued at  2000  marks.  The  flatcs  ot  Holland  were  equally 
ready  to  Ihow  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
gullthisyear  theyfcnt  a  letter  to  the  princtin  French, 
accompanied  with  the  preleni  of  a  fet  of  tablc-linen, 
which  they  thought,  as  bciag  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  they 
requefled  his  love  «nd  favour  towards  their  llatc  :  in 
return  for  which  thty  promife d  to  be  always  ready  to 
Ihow  their  regard  lor  him,  and  to  do  him  all  poiiiblc 
fervice  ;  as  the  ambalfador  himfelf  was  ordered  raorc 
particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  kindnefs  which  his  niajcily  had  Ihown  him  for  fe- 
ver;il  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  u.idcr  his  own  royal  hand  hia  iriendlhip  ana  that 
of  th>;  dauphin. 

While  James  was  this  year  employed  in  hunting, 
the  French  ambalfador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op- 
portunities of  waiting  upon  his  highncfs,  as  did  alfo 
the  Spanilh  ambalfador,  whofe  oflcnliblc  rcafon  was 
to  inform  him  about  fome  horfes  which  were  to  ba 
lent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince's  parriality  towards 
France,  however,  wasfo  evident,  thatthe  French  am- 
balfador, in  a  letter  dated  ?ift  October  1606,  mentions 
that  "as  far  as  he  could  difcover,  hishighnefi'suiclina- 
tion  was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  neglect  a  prince  who  promifed  fnch  great 
things.  Konc  of  his  pleafures  (continued  he)  favour 
the  lead  of  a  child.  He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horfcs 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them  :  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him. 
He  plays  willingly  enough  at  tennis,  and  another  Scot- 
tilh  diverfion  very  like  mall ;  but  thi>  always  with  per- 
fonselder'than  himfelf,  as  if  he  dcfpifed  thofe  of  his 
own  age.  He  fludies  two  hours  a-day,  and  employs 
the  rcll  of  his  lime  in  toiling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
ihooiing  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or  vault, 
ing,  or  fome  other  excrcifc  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne- 
ver idle.  He  Ihows  himfelf  likcwife  very  good-natu- 
red to  his  dependents,  fupports  their  intercft  againft 
any  pcrfons  whatever,  and  pulhes  whatever  he  under 
takes  for  them  or  others  with  fuch  zeal  as  gives  fuc- 
cefs  to  it.  For,  belldes  his  exertinghis  wlioleflrcngth 
to  compafs  what  he  delires,  he  is  alrc.idy  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  earl  of  Saliibury,who  appears  to  be  greatly 
apprchcniivc  of  the  prince's  afcendant :  as  the  prince, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ihows  little  elleemforhis  lordlhip." 
In  this  letter  the  ambaiiaJor  further  goes  on  to  re- 
mark, that  fome  of  the  pri-ice's  attendants  had  for- 
merly been  made  to  exped  pcnfiops  from  France  ;  icc 
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Henrf.     lie  was  of  opiiiiuii  t'lat  liny  ought  to  l)c  gi-atiticJ  on 

• -^ ;iccoiiiu  of  the  iiuncll  ihcy  had  with  the  prince.     He 

acKls.ihat  the  iiiKcii  haiikis  altcctijii  for  Prince  Henry 
than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  I. ;  which  ihepriuct  fecnicdto  havcdifcovcrcd, 
Tiiul  fometi  '  es  ufcd  txprellions  to  that  purpofc  ;  that 
the  kin;;  alio  fccmcd  to  be  jralous  of  his  fon's  accom- 
plillimcnts,  and  to  be  difplcafed  with  the  quick  pro- 
grcfs  he  made. 

In  1607  tiie  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
vhich  Henry  IV.  fcnt  him  as  a  prclent ;  and  thefc  be- 
ing accompanied  with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfwcr  by  a  Mr  Dougtafs;  who  was  introduced  to  tlic 
king  ot  Krance  by  the  aniballador  Sir  George  Care^v. 
His  majctly,  contrary  to  cuflom,  opened  the  prince's 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  fo  much  fuiprii'ed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisficd 
that  it  was  the  prince's  h.'ind  until  he  compared  the 
fignature  with  the  rellof  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Britilh  court  on  this  occafion,  the  ambailador 
fcts  forth  in  ftrong  terms  the  attention  exprelled  by 
the  French  monarch  for  the  prince  ;  "  accounting  of 
him  asof  hisown  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother 
of  Great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  dauphin-" 
The  Frencli  ambailador  alfo  gave  a  character  of  his 
highnefs  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned  ;  remarking, 
that  the  prince  had  great  accomplilhnicntsand  courage  ; 
would  foon  make  himlclf  talked  of,  and  puliibly  give 
jealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprchcnfions  to  thuic  wiio 
had  the  grcatelt  afcendant  at  court."  With  regard  to 
the  penlions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firft  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  gran;ed  ;  but  afterwards  altered 
'  his  mind,  perceiving   that  there  was  litlc  probability 

of  the  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of  his  attend- 
ants, as  he 'vas  much  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  (uggcilions  of  others 
— In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch  ambalfa- 
dors  came  recommended  to  I'ricc  Henry  by  the  States, 
who  wrote  to  him  that  thty  had  ordered  their  arabaf- 
fadors  to  kifs  his  highnefs's  hand-  on  their  part,  and 
dclired  him  to  continue  his  fricndlhip  to  their  republic, 
and  to  allow  their  ambaflitdors  a  favourable  audience, 
and  the  fame  credit  as  to  tliemfelvcs. 

AW  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  at'CMtion  to  his  ow  n  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  ."rt,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
cannot  but  fuppofc  a  youth  in  his  exalted  ftation  to 
have  been  expofed  to,  fetm  never  to  liave  (liakcu  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  Icaft,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  llricllinc 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  aitach- 
ment  to  the  protcllant  religion;  and  this  appears  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  tnofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  conviiStion  of  the  truth 
of  the  principlcswhichheprofcflcd.  On  the  difcovery 
of  the  gunpowder-plot,  he  was  foimprelfcdwith  grati- 
tude tow'ards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after- 
wards omitted  being  prefent  at  the  lermon  preached 
on  the  occalion.  In  his  14th  year  the  prince  fliowed 
liimlclf  capable  of  dillingnfliing  the  merit  of  religious 
difcourfes,  an<l  paid  particular  regard  to  fach  divines 
as  were  moft  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abili- 
ties. Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  rcClor 


of  Halilead  in  Suftblk,  afterwards  dean  of  WorccAcr,     Henry 

and  fucctllively  bilhop  of  Kxctcr  and  Norwich.     His  '^ — ' 

highnefs  was  lb  mucli  pleafed  with  a  book  of  Medita- 
tions publillicci  by  that  divine,  that  he  prclied  him  to 
preach  before  him;  and  having  heard  twoofhisfer- 
inons,  he  engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  invi- 
ting him  afterwards  to  ilay  conflantly  at  his  court, 
while  the  other  chaplains  waiied  only  in  their  turns; 
promifing,  moreover,  to  obtain  from  the  king  fuch 
preferments  as  Should  fully  fatisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  how- 
ever, from  a  reluctance  to  leave  his  new  patron  Lord 
Denny  altcrwards  earl  ol  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of 
thefc  houourablc  and  advantageous  propofals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  look  the  iitnioll  care  to  pre- 
fcrvc  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  tobc 
kept  at  his  three  houiVs  of  St  James's,  Richmond,  and 
Nonfuch,  for  the  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fwear  :  the  tines  levied  on  fuch  oftcnders 
being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar averlion  to  the  vice  of  fwearing  and  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God.  When  at  play  he  never  was  heard 
to  do  lb  ;  and  on  being  afked  w  hy  he  did  not  fwear  at 
play  as  well  as  others  J  he  anlwcred,  that  he  knew  no 
game  woi  thy  of  an  oath.  1  he  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
liave  given  at  a  hunting-match.  The  flag,  almoft  quite 
fptnt,  crolfed  a  road  where  a  butcher  w  as  palfing  with 
his  dog.  The  flag  was  intlantiy  killed  by  the  dog; 
at  which  the  Inintfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en- 
deavoured to  irritate  the  prince  againlt  the  butcher: 
but  his  higlmcfs  anfwered  coolly,  "  What  if  the 
butcher's  dog  killed  the  ftag,  wliat  could  the  butcher 
help  it?  They  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fofcr- 
vcd,  he  would  have  fworn  ib  that  no  man  could  have 
endured.  "  Away,"  cried  the  prince,  "  allthe  picafiirc 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath." 

The  regard,  which  I'rince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  manitell  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  be- 
haved themfclvcs  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. 
Among  thefc  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  wliole  father 
had  been  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a  baron  of  Engkind  in  1605  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  He 
was  entrufled  with  the  care  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  eledor  palatine,  whom  he 
attended  to  Hcydelberg  in  161:;,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Augu/t  following.  His  Ion,  who  in 
the  year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
was  as  foon  as  lie  came  to  the  years  of  difcretion  re- 
markable for  his  piety ;  inlbmucli  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  kept  an  exaiS  diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined himfclf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  had  com- 
mitted during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe 
in  diitrefs  ;  .'ill  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  him 
to  the  prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  ftrid  a  frieiid- 
fliip  with  him  as  the  difproportion  between  their  Ita- 
tions  would  allow.  There  are  flill  feveral  letters  ex- 
tant which  palled  between  them,  chiefly  upon  clalTi- 
cal  fubjcits.  This  worthy  and  accomplillied  nobleman 
died  in  February  1614. 

In  his  fricndlhip  Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  lincerc,  andinviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patronifed.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un- 
fortuijate  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  filler  of  Henry  Lord 
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■Icir/.    !''arnley,  ilic  king':^  f.ther  ;  and  there  is  fliU  extiiu  a 

K Irtitr  iViim  this  lai'y  to  the  prince  ia  return  for  fomc 

kiiiiinel's  he  h*d  hc::o\vcd  ou  a  kinfinan  of  tiei  s  at  her 
recommendation.  He  cxpredcci  much  tompaliiou  lor 
hr  mibtortuiici  ;  (he  haviiig  cxtiitd  the  king's  jea- 
loufy  oil  account  of  bcr  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  after  varJs  carl  auJ  lu.irq  lis  of  HtrtforJ, 
and  rellorcd  iu  l66o  to  the  dukedom  of  Sonicrfct. 
But  on  her  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  lioul'c  in 
Highgatc  wh^re  the  was  coiiHncd,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  bcr  iuilLaad,  his  highncfs  exprcll'ed  fome  rcfcnt- 
mciu  againlt  her  j  though  in  all  probability  his  ap- 
prehcnlions  as  well  as  thofcoftLc  king,  were  ill- 
foundcd. 

As  early  as  the  year  160J,  the  prinee,  though  then 
only  in  his  nth  year,  mauifellcd  his  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  thofc  who  had  (trvd  him.iu  the  inllancc 
of  his  tutor  Mr.  Newton  already  meutioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  prooiifcd  by  his  majefly  tlie 
deanery  of  Durham  upon  the  demileofthc  rchbilhop 
of  York.  On  this  prumife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high- 
ncfs  took  care  to  put  the  king  lu  mind  of  hii  promife  ; 
in  confequencc  of  wliich.  Mr  Newton  was  in. tailed  ia 
ItisofEcc  on  the  27'.h  of  September  1606. 

Mr  Pctt,  the  gemlemau  who  tirll  inftruftcd  the 
prin,;e  in  Uiv-ilatfairs,  having  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  inquiry  concerning  their  contluiil  in  their 
refpediye  employments  in  tlie  royal  navy,  tbepriuce 
fliowed  a  Uu  Jdble  deiirc  o(  protediiig  thtir  innocence. 
The  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cinque  pons, 
V^^ho  had  received  a  rommiJion  from  the  king  for  the 
purpofe.  It  was  carried  on  by  hi*  agcnis,  however, 
villi  luch  viultnce  snd  iiialicc,  as  not  only  occafi  )Ucd 
great  treuble  and  c.xpence  to  the  parties  concerned, 
bat  almoll  ruined  the  navy,  befiles  augmenting  his  ma- 
jcfty'sexpeuces  much  more  than  formerly.  Mr  Pett's 
trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609  ,  at  which  time 
the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  liim,  the  king  de- 
termined to  cxduiiMC  into  the  ftate  of  the  matter  him- 
ftlf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  on  the 
8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ;  and  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  his  highuefs's  governor,  and 
Mr  Henry  Briggs,  then  profelTor  of  geomeliy  in 
Grefham  college,  to  decide  the  controverfy  which  was 
then  agitated  about  the  proportion  of  the  Ihips.  The 
ineafurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pctt  ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed,  "W  here  be  now  thofe  perjurod 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  toabufc  hisniajeily  with  falfc 
informations?  Do  they  not  worthily  dclerve  hanging?" 
During  the  whole  time  he  ftood  near  Mr  Pctt  to  en- 
courage him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  hinifelf  fa- 
lislied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
his  knees,  exprcinng  his  own  jov  for  the  faiisfaotion 
whiih  his  father  had  received  that  day  ;  proie'ling 
that  he  would  not  o:>ly  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the 
future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn 
cf  this  prince,  were  manifeft  from  his  infancy.  Iris 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  earijr 
period  of  his  life  he  (howed  more  fkill  than  all  his  fa- 
ther's grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe 
■Bucephalus.  An  anecdote  fomcwhat  fwiilar  is  xc- 
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corded  of  prince  Henry.  He  was  hardly  fn  yeirs 
ol'  age,  when  be  mouuied  a  very  high  fpiriicJ  horfe, 
infpiteof  the  reraunllrances  of  his  attend  luts ;  fp:irretl 
the  animal  to  a  full  gallop;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  agc.itle  pace,  afk- 
ing  his  fcrvants  at  his  return,  "  How  loii^  (ball  I 
continue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  ?"  From  the 
very  firft  t.me  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall 
vtlfcl  formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the 
utniod  attention  to  naval  artiirs.  In  Auguil  1607, 
he  viiited  the  royal  navy  at  WooLtich,  where  he  was 
receive  J  by  Mr  Pett,  and  condacled  aboard  the  Roy.il 
Anne,  where  he  had  31  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready 
to  be  fired.  This  was  done  uiiexpefleJly  as  foon  a% 
the  prince  reached  the  poop  ;  at  whicb  he  cxprelFcd 
great  fatisfadion.  After  viliting  the  dock-yard,  and 
furveying  what  was  done  of  a  Ihip  then  building  for 
himfclf,  he  went  aihorc,  aiii  having  partaken  of  an  en- 
tertainment prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pctt,  he  was  b/ 
him  conduced  tothcmount,  where  the  ordnance  were 
again  charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  tiring.  The 
prince  infifted  upon  an  immediate  difchargc,  but  fuf- 
fered  himfclf  to  be  perfuadcd  againft  it  by  Mr  Pett's 
reprefcntation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  ord- 
nance loaded  with  Ihot  while  his  highnefs  Hood  dole 
by  ;  on  a  fignal  given  by  him,  however,  by  hslding  up 
his  handkerchief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  di- 
ftauce  will  his  barge,  the  ordnance  were  difchargcdas 
h-,-  had  delircd.  In  his  i6th  year  he  paid  feveral  vi- 
litsto  Woolwich,  in  order  to  fee  the  abovcmentioncd 
fhip  which  was  building  for  himfclf.  When  fi-iilhed, 
it  Was  the  largefl  that  had  ever  been  feen  i:i  England : 
the  keel  being  1 1 4  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs  beam 
44  feet,  carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance  ;  the 
burden  about  1 400  ton  ;  and  t'lc  whole  eurioiifly 
ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding.  His  highnefs 
having  received  this  ihip  inaprefent  from  his  mijcfty, 
went  to  fee  it  launched  on  the  a4th  of  September 
1609.  The  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having 
prevented  its  being  done  at  that  time,  the  piince,  who 
ftnd  behind  the  reft  of  the  company  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremony  next  morning,  returned  by  three 
o'clock  thraugh  a  dorm  of  rain,  than  Icr,  and  light- 
ning ;  and  (landing  on  the  poop  while  the  fliip  was 
launched,   gave  it  the  name  of  the  Prince  Rcya/. 

In  t6ii  his  highnefs  made  a  private  vifii  to  Cha- 
tham, where  he  tirft  w.nton  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  afterwards  from  (hip  to  (hip  informing  himfelf 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
flate  of  all  the  different  ihips,  and  even  pinnaces  lyin* 
there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Stroud  ;  w'lcre,  contra  y  to  all  the  remonrtranccs 
of  his  aitevdants,  he  caufcd  the  ordnance  to  be  Ihot 
over  his  birge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefeud, 
where  the  magirtr<tes  received  him  with  a  difchari;e 
of  all  their  fmill-armsand  the  ordnance  of  iheblock- 
houlrs 

About  the  middle  of  Jancary  16 f  2,  Priiicc  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majelty's  maller-lhipwrights  and  buil- 
ders to  attrni  him  to  co:illder  of  a  propofition  con- 
eernin<;thc  buil.iing  of  fliips  in  Irelind  made  by  a 
Mr  Burrel.  Some  of  his  propofitions  were,  that  he 
(hould  build  any  Ihip  f ro  n  ji^c>  to  600  ton,  with  two 
decks  and  an  h'lf,  at  the  rate  of  live  i>ouni's  per  ton; 
that  lie  woul«l  build  any  Ihip  frooj  6co  to  1000  rjn 
3  F  with 
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Kfnry.  wiih  ihrcc  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  of  fcven  pounds 
■  ^  per  loll ;  thii  he  fliould  build  a  ihip  of  600  ton  with- 
in a  ccrthia  lime,  &c.  Mr.  Pell  was  employed  to  fee 
thil  this  cor.trach  was  ("ultillcd  on  tiic  part  of  Mr  Bur- 
rcl.  Among  the  prince's  papers,  alill  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  dcaih,  w  iih  an  account  of  all 
tht  txpenccs  of  titling  out,  nian:iiiig,  &c.  which  mud 
now  be  accounicd  a  valuiLlc  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
llory  of  ihofc  :imcs.  His  pafTion  for  naval  aftiirs  na- 
turally led  him  to  a  defire  of  making  geographical  dif- 
covcries  ;  of  which,  liowever,  only  twoiallanccs  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei- 
ved from  Mr  Tiiidal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  ceiupaiiy,  a  draught  of  James's 
river  in  tliat  country,  with  a  letter  datcti  22d  June  the 
fiine  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tiiidal  remarks,  that  his 
fclliAv-advcnturcrs  had  difcovercd  thai  river  ;  and  ihat 
noChrillian  had  ever  been  there  before;, that  ihey  were 
fafcly  arrived  and  fettled  ;  that  they  found  the  coun- 
try very  fruitful  ;  and  ihat  they  had  taken  real  and 
jniblic  polFeffiou  in  the  name  and  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king  his  highncfs's  father.  The  other  inrtance  was  in 
the  year  1612,  the  fame  in  wliicli  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  qucil  of  a  north-wefl  palfage.  Mr  Button  ac- 
cordingly fet  fail  with  two  fhips  named  the  Refolutien 
and  Difcozcrj;  the  fjine  dclignations  with  thofe  in 
which  tlie  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  laft  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  vidualed  for  18  months  ;  but 
wintering  in  thef;  northern-regions,  they  did  not  re- 
turn till  after  the  prince's  deceafc,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  fent  on  another  voyage:  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  exiflence  of 
fuch  a  paffage  ;  and  even  told  tlie  celebrated  profelTor 
Briggs  of  Grclliam  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the 
king  of  his  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofitinn  of  tlie  prince,  which  was 
confpicuous  on  all  occ.lions,  eminently  difplayed  it- 
felf  on  the  occafion  of  his  being  inveflcd  in  the  prin 
cipality  of  Wales  and  duchy  ot  Cornwall,  which  took 
place  in  tlic  year  1610.  Previous  to  this  ceromony, 
he,  under  the  name  and  charadler  of  Maliadu  lord  of 
the  illes,  caufed  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman- 
tic flyle  of  thofe  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great- 
Critain.  The  challenge,  according  to  cuilora,  was 
accepted  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af- 
fifled  only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Soitihanpton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fct,  and  Sir  Richard  Preflon  who  inttrudcd  his  high- 
nefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againft  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efq.iires.  Prince  Hetiry  himfclf 
gave  and  received  52  pulhcs  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
flrokcs  of  fwords,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  beftowed  upon 
the  earl  of  ISlontgomcry,,  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  iheir  behaviour  at  this  comb  it. 
The  ceremony  of  inltallaiion  was  performed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1610,  at  which  lime  every  kind  of  mag- 
niticencs  was  difplayed  that  could  be  devifed.  Among 
other  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  fpccrhcs  to  the 
prince  ;  alfo  of  a  iea  goddefs  upon  a  whale.  After 
th.'  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
band  of  his  uiajcHy  ;  fitting  there  in  his  royil  robes, 
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•with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and    Henry. 

in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  ■'—' 

and  duke  of  Cornuall.  A  public  acf  w.is  then  read, 
teftilying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  ot  Great 
Britain  and  Wales.  He  was  at'terwarda  fervc  J  at  tabic 
with  a  magnitiocnce  not  unworthy  of  royalty  iifelf ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  mafqucradc  and 
tournament. 

In  owe  inflance,  the  extreme  defire  which  prince 
Henry  haJ  in  being  inliruded  in  military  aflfairs,  car- 
ried him  beyond  thofe  bounils  which  European  nations 
have  pref.-ribed  to  one  another.  In  r6o7  the  prince 
de  Joiiiville,  brother  to  tlic  duke  u(  Guife,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con- 
fcquence  of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  dc 
Moret  the  king's  inillrefs.  After  having  been  lora  few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  offending  to  Calais  in  ihc  train 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  in  his  own  fervice,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  loriitications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thofe  of  tlie  Rixbanc.  This 
was  dil'covered  by  the  French  ambalfador,  who  imme- 
diately gave  notice  of  it  to  the  court,  but  excufcd  the 
prince,  as  fuppofmg  that  what  hf  had  done  was  more 
out  of  curiolity  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  court 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fanicopinion,asno  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  friendfhip  betwixt  king 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmallcft  degree  interrupt- 
ed. The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highncfs  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  fome  people  in  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  entitled  "  Propofiiions  for 
War  and  Peace."  Notwithilanding  this  title,  how- 
ever, the  aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  for  this  the  following  ar- 
guments were  ufed.  i.  Ncceffity  ;  for  the  prcfcrva- 
tioii  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  fai51ions  fpirits, 
and  intruding  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  thefpoilsof  the  enemy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  the  conquered  countries,  &c. 
This  was  anfwered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  I.  That  our  wifeft  princes  had  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expe- 
ditions w-erc  the  caufes  of  invalions  from  abroad  and 
rebellions  at  home,  cndlefs  taxations,  vaflalage,  and 
danger  to  the  Itate  from  the  extent  of  territory,  &c. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  was  at  all 
moved  by  thefe  pacific  arguments  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  favourite  diverlions  were  til  ling,  chargingonhorfe- 
back  with  piflols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  converiing 
w  ith  people  of  fkill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  pan  of  thtir  profcflion  ;  caufed  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  wbicii  he  learned  to  Ihoot 
at  a  mark  ;  and  was  fo  careful  to  fiirnilh  himfelf  with 
a  breed  of  good  horfes,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
bojft  of  a  fuperiority  in  this  reiped.  He  was  folici- 
ted  by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direol  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  coniinent,  where  Sigifmund  III.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjundiou  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guftavus  Adolphus  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which 
happened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this 
kind. 

To  his  other  virtues  Prince  Henry  added  thofe  of 
frugility  without  avarice,  andgeaeroii:/  without  ex- 
travagance 
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Merry.     traVagancc.     As  early  as  the  year  1605'  he  began  to 

•' — "*  iJiow  an  attention  to  hisintereft  as  duke  of  Cornwall, 

and  to  take  proper  mcafurcs  forfecuring  his  revenues 
there.  In  1610  lie  fettled  and  appointed  the  officers 
of  his  hou(huld,  making  his  choice  with  the  grcateft 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
rcgilaiion  of  his  .irtairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra- 
vity of  an  old  counfellor.  Some  lands  were  now  al- 
lotted to  him  for  his  revenues  ;  and  indead  of  dimi- 
nilhing  liis  income  during  the  fliort  time  he  was  in  pof- 
fcllion  of  them,  they  were  found  at  his  death  to  be 
fome  thoufandsof  pounds  better  than  when  he  obtain- 
ed them.  At  this  time  he  Ihowed  much  reludance  to 
gratify  any  of  hii  fervants  except  by  proniifes,  as  not 
thinking  him  felfyctauthorifed  to  give  any  thing  away: 
but  alhort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  pcnfions 
on  fomc  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  doubt, 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  be  would  have  re- 
warded them  all  according  totlicir  merit. 

Though  Prince  Henry  never  interfered  much  in 
public  bufinefs,  yet  in  any  little  tranfadioiis  he  had  of 
this  kind,  he  always  difplaycd  great  firm nefs  and  refo- 
lution,  as  well  as  abfolute  propriety  of  conduft.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Dunfermling, 
he  is  commended  tor  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  with 
which  he  repelled  the  calumnies  of  fomc  who  <*had 
raflily,  and  with  the  highell  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottilh  nation."  By  this 
he  alluded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurrilous  invec- 
tives thrown  out  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Cliriftopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  houfc  of 
commons  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  gentleman  declared  his  aftonilhment  at  the  pro- 
polal  of  uni  ing  a  good  and  fertile  country  toone  poor, 
barren,  and  in  a  manner  difgraced  by  nature  ;  and  fur 
aflociating  rich,  frank,  and  heneft  men,  with  fuch  as 
were  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels 
to  their  kings  ;  with  many  other  Ihamcful  expreifions 
of  the  fame  kind.  His  majefty  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whole  coincil  ;  and  Sir  Chrillophcr,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retraft  his  wurds,  was 
expelled  the  houfc  and  imprifoncd  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  king  was  addrelled  by  the  Hates  of  Scot- 
land, who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifcfted 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.  In  another  inftance, 
where  the  pri  ice  wilhed  Mr  Fullerton,  a  Scotfnian, 
to  fuperftde  Sir  Robert  Car,  one  of  the  attendants  of 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  king  and  earl  of  Sililbury,  his  highnefs 
carried  his  point  by  pcrfuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfclf 
to  give  up  the  pUre  in  queiiion. 

Under  this  ye  ir,  i6i  1 ,  the  elegant  Latin  hiftorian 
of  Great  Britain  from  1 5  72  to  1628,  Robert  John  Hon, 
placts  a  liory,  which,  thmigh  unlupported  by  any  an- 
thority  but  his  own,  and  improbable  in  itfclf,  mull 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prince,  according  10  this 
writer,  rrqutrtcd  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  prclitle  iu  the  council.  This  dcmaiiH  was  fcconJed 
by  the  king's  favouritt  Car,  Vif-ount  Rochcller,  who 
urged  his  niajefty  to  lay  his  fon's  petition  before  the 
council.  But  the  carl  of  S.(lilbury,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rocheflcr,  and  a  thorough  nulfer 
of  artifice  and  diifimulation,  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat whatc  v.  rmeafurcs  wcrepropofedby  his  rival:  and 
being  alkcd  foon  after  his  opinion   upon  this  point, 


whether  it  was  for  the  pub'ic  intcrefl  that  the  prince    Kcnry. 
fliould  prcfidc  in  the  council.'  anfwcrcd,tlui  he  thought  '      ''      ^ 
it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  inveil 
the  fon  svith  the  authority  of  the  fatlier.   Manyothirs 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  thciropinions  on 
the  fame  queflion,  that  of  the  Cdrl  of  Salifbury  was 
adopted  by  the  majority.     But  his  lordlhip  foon  took 
anopportunity,  ina  fecrct  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  his  own  fituation,  and  to  perfuadc  his  high- 
nefs that  Lord  Rocheller  had  the  only  induence  in  the 
palace,  and  privately  counteraaed  all  his  defigns.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  rcfented  the  denial  of  bis  requeO, 
and  his  exclulion  fro^i  public  bulincfs.      It  was  not 
long  before  Lerd  Rochefter  difcovercd  ilic  carl  of  Sa- 
liibury's  pradiccagainft  him  with  the  prince  ;  to  whom 
he  therefore  went  to  clear  hiuifclf.     But  his  high- 
nefs turned  from  him  with  great   indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  his  judification.  The  queen  likcwife, 
highly  difpleafed  with  the  vifcount,  refufcd  to  fee  him, 
and  fought  all  means  of  lelFening  his  power.     Thia 
forwardnefs  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  hiftorian,  ia 
endeavouring  to  intrude  himfclf  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
fuitable  to  the  charaSicr  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  any- 
other  accounts  which  we  have  of  him  ;  nor  ought  ic 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  who  cites 
no  authority  for  it,   nor  indeed  for  fcarcc  any   other 
aifcrtions  in  his  hiftory,how  extraordinary  foe ver  they  " 

appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  fubjecfs  which  it  was  impoifiblc  for  him  to  have 
known.  However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  cftccm  for  Lord  Roche/lcr, 
whofe  rife  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  minifler 
he  fo  much  dilliked,  if  we  may  believe  a  faiirical  wri- 
ter of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  either  to  have  *  rraiicit 
flruck  his  lordfliip  on  the  back  with  a  racket,  or  very  Ofl>onie'» 
hardly  forborne  it.     And  another  hirtorian,  not  much  ^~''".""''' 
lefs  fitirical,  Arthur  Willonf,   mentions  the  bicker-  K„fjsmr.; 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifcount ;  and  that  Sir  tc&.  .UJ. 
James  Elphinfton  obfcrving  h;s  highnefs  one  day  to  be  p- 5  jo. 
difcontcnted  wish   the  vifcount,  offered  to  kill  him  ;  t  ^'/'  ""^ 
for  which  the  prince  reproved  him,   and  fiid  that  If  •*"^''°/ 
there  were  caufc  he  would  do  it  himfclf.  But  to  wave  ^■'3'"'"  '• 
fuch  very  fufpicious  authorities,  it  will  be  fufficient,  in 
order  to  judge  of  his  highncfs's  opinion  of  the  vif- 
count, and  his  adminillration  at  the  very  height  of  it, 
to  hear  what  himfclf  fays  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes  of  the  loth  of  September  1612:  "As  mat- 
ters go  now  htre,  I  will  deal  in  no  bulinclFcs  of  im- 
portance  for  fomc  rcfpedts." 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  but  that  the  marriage  of  a 
prince  fo  accompliihed  and  fo  much  admired  would  cn- 
g.ige  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 
cafe.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  intercft  of  Spain, 
propofed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  kinu-of 
Spain  himfclf  fcemed  to  be  inclined  to  ihc  match.  In 
161 1  a  propoi'al  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be- 
twixt the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  cldcit  daughter  of 
the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savcy 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  thefe  overtures  were 
very  coolly  received,  bcinj  generally  difigrccable  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifoner 
ia  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifcs  an-iinll 
thefe  matches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  (tyl.s  the  prince 
Thi  iiiojl  exciiii-nt  and  hop  tjul,  as  he  docs  alfo  in  the  in  - 
3  t'  2  tr». 
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He?T.  iotroJcJlion  to  bU  Obl'ervaiions  oa  the  rojil  nivy  and 
' '  I'ca-fcrvice.  About  ihe  year  1612,  bii  marriage  be- 
came aa  o -jed  of  general  aiiention.  In  this  afiiir  the 
king  {cem.no  have  inclined  to  inafch  his  fon  with  the 
priuccfs  who  protr.ilcd  to  bring  the  largeft  dowry;  the 
nation  it  Ur»e  to  h»vc  been  iariucnccd  by  motives  of 
rciicioii  ;  a'.d  the  prince  himfelf  to  hi»e  remained 
entirely  palfive,  and  to  Lave  been  willing  tobeftow  iiij 
perfon  »:ch  the  nioft  pcrfeit  indidercnce  on  whatfo- 
CTcr  princels  Ihould  be  chofcn  for  him.  Thii  appears 
from  i  letter  to  the  king  dated  Jth  October  1612,  ia 
which  he  confidcrs  the  match  u  iih  the  fecond  priacefs 
of  Krance  as  in  a  manner  concluded.  PropolaU  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  eJuratiiin,  (be  being  only  nine  years  of  a^e  at  that 
iirce  i  b4it  Vilieroy  the  French  minifter  was  of  opL- 
sion,  that  thii  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer. 
The  reafbns  alTigned  by  the  prince  for  wilhing  her 
coming  to  Knglaod  at  (hat  titnc  were  merely  peliiical: 

1.  Occaufe  the  I'rcnch  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  iranJ  as  they  pleafcd  ; 

2.  That  there  would  thas  be  a  greater   likelihood  of 
converting  her  to   the   f  roteftant   religion  ;  and,   3. 
That  his   raajcfty's  credit  would  be  better  prefervej 
^hen  both  daughters  (the  cldcll  being  promifed  tothe 
prince  of  Spain)  ibotild  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 
though  the  conclulion  of  the  one  marriage  migh:  be 
much  liter  than  of  the   other.     With  regard  to  the 
cxcrcife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  expre&d  hiifelf 
zatherin  fevere  terras,  wiQiing  his  msjefly  only  to  al- 
low her  to  afe  it  in  «' her  moll  private  and   fecret 
•hamber."  He  then  argues  with  the  mod  philofophic 
indifference  of   the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  :   concluding  at  lall  in  the  following  words  ; 
•'  If  I  have  incurred  in  the  (ame  error  that  I  did  laft 
by  the  indiSerence  of  my  opinion,  I  humbly  crave  par- 
don of  your  majefty,  holding  it  fitter  for  yourmajefty 
10  refolve  what  courfe  is  moft  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  ftate,  than  for  nie  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fabjccls  of  that  nature  :  atid  befidcs, 
yonr  majefty  may  think,  thai  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand." 
On  the  whole,  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  dcfjgn  in  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclulion  ;  and  that  the  prupoiai  had  been  made 
enly  with  a  view  to  break  ofi  the  match  of  the  cldell 
daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
low  be  done. 

Prince  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifierencein 
Biairimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  theuHnuil 
alliduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercifes,  the 
cuutiuu-1  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conltitution 
ieemcd  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change  :  he  begin  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and  fe- 
rious  than  ufual.  He  complained  now  and  theiiof  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  flrpkc  up  his  brow  before  be  put  on  bis 
kit :  he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difcbarge  Aopped  fome  time  before 
liis  death.  Thcfe  forebodings  of  a  dingerous  malady 
uere  totally  neglected  both  by  himfelf  and  his  aitend- 
ants,  even  after  he  began  to  bcfeizedat  intervals  with 
faicting  Hu.    NotwiihAanding^  thcCe  alafciing  fymp- 


toms,  he  cantinved  his  ufual  eraploymer.ti.     On  the 
arrival  of  Count  de   NaiFij   in   Eugland,  he  wai:ed  ^ 
tjpon  him  as  though  nothing   bad   been  the  matcer ; 
«nd  when  the  fubjcc;  of  the  priuecfs  Llizaheth's  mar- 
riage came  to  be  canvaiied,  he  iaterefted  himfelf  deep, 
ly  in  the  abair,  and  never  dcliftcd  till  the  match  with 
the  eledor  palatine  was  conduded.   In  ihc  bc^i^niii' 
of  Jnne  161  2,  th*- prince  went  toRicbnioid,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs  ;  and  notwiibilaRding  the 
complaints  abuvemrniioacd,  be  now  tjok  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  fwim.     This  pradice  in  an  evening,  and  afterfop- 
per,  was  dirconiroendcd  by  fevcral  of  his  atttcndants  ; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  (lopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  from  which  he  hii  experienced  fiich  ialui^ry 
rfieds.     He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  npoa 
to  difconticQc  the  pradiee  ;  asid  took  likewife  great 
plcafure  in  walking  by  the  river-iide  in  moon-lighi  to 
hear  the  found  anU  ecb*of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  uudo>ib:edly    too  luuch  expofed   to  the  evening 
dews.     Tfcro-.-gh  irtpaiience  10  meet  ihe  king  his  fa- 
ther, he  rode  60  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  having  refted 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  ;6 
miles  to  Belvoir  Callle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appelated.     During  the  beat  of  the  feafon  alfb 
he  mace  feveral  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  maft 
undoui  tedly  have  contributed   te  impair  his  health. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gaie  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednefday  till  Sun- 
day evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  attended  at  fuppcr    Next  day  he  hallen- 
ed  to  his  hwife  at  Richmond,  where  he  expedrd  the 
elector  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception, alfo  to  take  meafures  for  rewarding  his  fer> 
vants.     To  ic>me  of  thofe  he  gave  peniions,  and  pro- 
mifed to   gratify  the  reft  as  foon  as  polfiule.     From 
this  time,  bov.xvcr,  his  health  daily  declined.     His 
countenance   became  more  p^le,  and  his  Lvdy  more 
emaciated:  he  complaiced  now  and  thenof  utowfinefs; 
which  frequently  tnade  him  a!k  his  attendants  cunccra* 
ing  the  nature  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever, probably 
of  the  putrid   kind,  which  at  that  time  pievailcd  ki 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  thi- 
ther from  Hungary.      He  now  began  frequently  to 
iigh,  as  is  ufual  for  perf«ns  aflicted  with  diibrdcrs  of 
that  kii)d.     The  malady  iiicrcafed  in  the  begising  of 
October,  though   he   ufed  his  utmoA  endeavours   to 
c(Kiceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual  ;  only  that 
now,  infleadof  rifing  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
he  would  commonly  keep  bis  bed  till  nine.     On  ibe 
loth  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  tits  of  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chi^mbcr  ;  and  oii  the 
i;th  his  d.ltemper  fecmcd  to  be  augmcnced  by  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  fomuch  relief 
next  day,  that  he  inlilled  upon  being  removed  from 
Richmond  to  St  James's,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  Ou  his  arrival  there,  fume  of  his  attend- 
ants began  to   be  alarmed  by   the  figns  of  fickncfs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfelf  made  no 
comp  aint,  and  even  allowed  his  phyfician  to  go  10  his 
own  houfc.  The  tleftor  arrived  on  the  i6ih,  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall  ;  but  his  difeafc 
bad  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  that  his  tci::per  un- 
derwent a  very  confiderable  alieratiorK,  and  he  became 
pccvilh  aad  diTcoauaieJ  with  aljao^  every  thing : 
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Htuj.  nevcrthckfs  he  dill  continued  togi  ve  orders  about  whai 
I— yi  -  rcl«cd  to  the  ceremony  of  his  filler's  marriage  ;  and 
kept  compiny  at  much  as  he  coulJ  with  the  elector 
and  the  count  de  Naifau,  wi'h  wliofe  co;iverfation  he 
feemed  to  l>e  psnicuUrly  (".clljjhted.  So  great  was  his 
adivity  even  at  this  time,  tnat  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  ofOdjjcr.  At  this  time  he  expof- 
cdliimfcli  in  hi»  ihiri,  fccnii:i^ly  without  any  inconvc- 
aieace  ;  Uit  at  night  heconiplained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  lallititdc  thaa  ufiial,  and  of  a  pain  in  his  bead.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday ,lic  aiteiided  divine  fervice  and  heard 
two  feruions  ;  after  \vhich  he  diacd  with  hii  majcily, 
feemingly  with  a  good  appeiiie,  but  thcpalenels  and 
ghaftly  appearance  of  his  countenance  was  siuch  re- 
marked. About  three  iaiheafteniouuhe  wasol)liged  to 
yield  to  the  violence  of  his  diflcmper;  being  feizedwith 
a  great  faiutnefs,  (hivcring,  and  hcad-ach,  with  other 
fyiuptoins  (if  a  fever,  whicu  from  that  time  never  left 
hJin.  Several  phy licians  were  called  ;  but  they  differed 
much  in  their  opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreemeniamungft 
them,  co.-Uidcring  the  Hate  of  medicine  at  that  time, 
could  have  been  «ffcr»ice.  On  the  firft  of  November  he 
was  blooded  ;  an  operation  which  Dr  Butler  one  of  liis 
phyficians  had  hitherto  oppofet),  but  now  confcnted  10 
in  compliance  with  his  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it 
was  raanifell  by  the  thin  ajiddillolvcd  Hate  of  the  blood 
which  \va«  taken  away,  and  dill  more  by  Jiis  becoming 
much  worfc  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  great  antidote  in  putrid  diftafcs,  was  un- 
known, and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feeni  10 
have  been  employed,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  that  he 
funk  under  the  difcafc.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies 
Bfed  on  this  occalioii  was  "  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back, 
and  applied  to  the  fales  of  his  feet."  He  expired  on  the 
<>ihof  November  16 12,  at  the  age  of  1 3  yea/s  8  months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrnpied  matter  ; 
the  diaphragm  was  alio  bUckei.cd  in  many  places  ;  the 
Uood  vcilelb  iu  the  hinder  part  of  the  heail  were  dif- 
tendcd  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  was  in  lonie  places  pale  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  dcflitiitc  of  bile,  and  diftcnded  with 
wind;  and  ihefplcen  iu  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  foleiuni/ed  till  the  7th  of  becera- 
ber  following.  Many  funeral  fermons  were  pablilhcd 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univerfities  publifbed 
collctlions  of  vcrfes  on  this  occaiion.  The  raoft  emi- 
nent poets  of  that  ag«  alio  exerted  themlclvcs  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dcceafcd  prince  ;  particularly  Donue, 
Brown,  Chapman,  Drnmniond  of  Hawthornd^n,  Do- 
minic B^wdiiis  of  Lcydcu,  &c. 

His  hlglinefs's    fanviJy   continued    together  at  St 
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thofe  that  have  lod  fuch  a  mailer,  and  u  thofe  that 
fcrvc  a  Mailer  whom  they  cannot  lofe." 

Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  ftaiare,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  ;  of  a  Ilro.ig,  itr.ight,  well-made  body, 
with  fomevvh  it  broad  Ihouldcrs  and  a  fmall  waiil ;  of 
an  amiable  and  m^jellic  countenance:  his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour  :  he  was  long  faced,  and  had  a  broad 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  moll  gracious  fmile,  with 
a  terriiile  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af- 
fable ;  naturally  modeii,  and  even  (hame-faccd  ;  mod 
patient,  which  he  fhoweJ  b  >th  in  life  and  death  ;  llow 
to  anger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  refirain  himftlf  to  filencc.  He 
Was  merciful  looffenders,  after  a  little  puuillinicnt  to 
make  them  fcniible  of  their  faults.  His  fcntiraents  of 
piety  llrong  and  habitual  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
intercftsof  religion  was  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had 
lived,  have  ufcdhis  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  di- 
viiions  among  itsprofc-flors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a-day  for  his  pri^'ate  devotions,  and  was  fcarcc: 
once  a  month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attentiuato  thepreacber  the  moll  fixed  imaginable. 
He  had  the  grcatefl  ellecm  for  all  divines  whole  cha- 
raflcrs  and  conducl  correfpondeJ  with  their  profelCon; 
but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  againll  fuch  as 
aftcd  inconGftcntly  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain-glory  in  them.  He  had  a 
thorough  deieflation  lor  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofe  of  that  religion  with  great  courtefy  ;  fliowing, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  fo  immoveable  iu  his  at- 
tachment to  the  proteltant  religion,  that  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  f  afTures  us, 
he  made  a  foleran  proteflaiiou  that  he  would  never 
join  in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith. 

The  prince  was  fo  exact  in  all  the  duties  of 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a  reverence  and  re- 
iptii  for  the  king  his  father,  that  though  fome- 
times,  oat  of  his  own  inclination,  or  by  the  excite- 
ment of  others,  be  moved  his  nujelly  in  fome  things 
relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  iuterells, 
or  ihofc  of  others  ;  yet  upon  the  leall  word,  look,  or 
lign  given  him  of  bis  inajefly's  difapprobaiion,  he 
would  iiiAantly  dc  ''  from  purfuing  the  point,  and 
re  tarn  either  with  fa  tisi<i..tiou  upon  rinding  it  difaTce- 
able  to  the  king,  or  with  fuch  arcfolved  patience  that 
he  neither  in  word  or  a<5lion  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  being  difplcafcd  or  difcontented.  He  ad- 
hered llriifUy  tojulliccon  alloccafions;  and  never  fuf- 
fered  bimfcif  to  determine  raflily,  or  till  after  a  due 
cxaminaiion  of  both  panics.      This  love  of  jnftice 
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James's  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was    fhowcd  itfelf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 

diflblvcd  ;   and  upon  the  day  of  their  dilTolution,  Mr     -"^   ■"      '•  '     -■ 

Jofeph  Hall,  hischaphiin,  preached  to  them  a  moil  pa- 
ijietic  farewell  fcrnion,  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  Ib  this  he 
fpeaks  of  his  dcceafcd  mailer  in  the  liighcfl  terms  of 
commendation,  as  thegloryef  the  nation,  oriiameut  of 
mankind,  hope  of  pollcrity,  &c. :  and  that  he,  who 
■was  compounded  o(  all  loveltntfs,  had  ialufed  an  liar- 
■lony  into  his  whole  family,  which  was  "  the  moll 
loving  and  entire  felloAlhip  that  «verai<M  in  the  court 
«f  any  prince."  The  exhortation  with  which  the 
p.rcAckcr  concluUi;s,  \%,  "  Go  in  peace,  aad  live  as 


thofe  .imong  his  pages,  and  other  young  gentlcmwi 
placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  bell  behaviour  and  moll  me- 
rit. And  when  he  was  but  a  little  above  five  years  of 
age,  and  a  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  foniewhat  yomigcr 
than  hinifclf,  falling  out  with  one  of  his  higneli's  pa- 
ges, did  him  lome  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  liini  for 
it,  faying,  "  I  love  you,  becauic  you  are  my  lord's 
fon,  and  my  coulin:  but  if  you  be  noi  better  condi. 
tioncd,  1  will  love  fuch  a  one  better:"  naming  the 
child  who  had  couxplatued  ufkia.  He  was  of  ilug^ilar 
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W<nry.     integrity,  and  hated  flattery  aiuldiflimulaiion  ;  thclat- 

^ terot  which  he  cllccmed  a  bale  tuiality,  cfpccially  in 

.1  prince  ;  nor  could  he  ever  conftraiii  himfclf  to  treat 
iholc  kindly  who  did  nut  defcrvc  his  love.  A  noble- 
man in  the  highert  favour  with  the  king  had  written  to 
him,  by  fpecial  command  of  his  majefly,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  his  highncfs  a  matter  of 
very  great  cunfcqiicnce,  to  be  indantly  aiifwcred  ;  and 
in  his  fubfcription  hadulcd  thtl'c  words,  "  Yours  be- 
foicall  the  world."  Hishighnefs  dirededSir  Charles 
Cornwallis  to  draw  up  an  aufwcr,  who,  having  writ- 
ten it,  added  fkinie  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince's  ligning.  His  highncfs  having 
read  andconliJcred  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with- 
out alteration  :  But  with  regard  to  the  words  of  lub- 
fcriplion,  not^^ithftanding  tlic  great  hafte  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  objefled  toby  him  to  be  left  out  ;  alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  his  hand  Ihould  never  affirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  thiak.  His  temperance,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  his  ab- 
horrence of  van'ty  and  ollentation,  which  began  to 
(liow  thcmfelves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  mafter  in- 
flrucled  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  ufc  a  kind 
of  ftateliiufs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand  ; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con- 
form himfelf  to  that  aftcded  falhion  :  and  if  fomc- 
times,  upon  earned  intreaty,  he  olFered  to  ufc  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfclf,  and  prefently  return  to  his 
own  more  modcft  and  decent  manner.  And  though 
he  was  a  perfedl  raaflcr  of  dancing,  he  never  praftifcd 
it  except  when  he  was  (Iron^ly  prelfed  to  it.  The 
fame  modcfty  appeared  in  whatever  lie  faid  or  did  : 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpoliiion,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  exercifes 
bell  before  much  company  and  the  grcatefl  perfonages. 
His  clotlies  were  ufually  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambalfadors,  when  he  would  alfume  a  magnificence  of 
drcfs,  and  an  air  of  majefly,  which  immediately  after 
he  laid  alide.  Having  once  worn  a  fuit  of  Welch 
frize  for  a  conliderable  time,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  too  mean  for  hiui,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep 
even  a  rich  fu't  fu  long  ;  his  anfwer  was,  tliat  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wiflied  that  it 
would  lart  for  ever. 

In  quick iiefs  of  apprehenfion  and  memory  few  of  the 
fame  aj?e  ever  went  beyond  this  prince  ;  and  fewer  flill 
in  a  right  judt;ment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
beii.ji  delired  to  choofe  a  mottuoutof  feveralfcntences 
collecled  by  his  tutor  for  liis  ufe,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Silius  Itati- 
cns,  Fii^  mcnth  honcltx gloria.  And  being  afked  by 
the  king  one  day.  which  were  the  befl  verfes  that  he 
had  ltav;ied  in  the  fird  book  of  Virgil's  ^ncid,  he 
anfwer;  d  thefe : 

Jiex  frat  JEneas  noh'is^  quo  juji'tor  alter 
WiC pietate  fuit, nee  hello  majtr  55*  armti. 

Reading  likewifV  another  vcrfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

7*1  oj  Tyriufve  mibi  nulla  difcrimint  agetur, 

he  faid  he  would  make  ufc  of  it  with  this  alteration, 

An^lus  Scitujve  mibi  nullo  difcrimint  agetur. 


Bclidcs  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he    Henr)j 

fpokc  the    Italian  and  French  ;  and  had  made  a  con-  ' -~\ 

(idcrablc  progrefs  in  philofophy,  hi. ,ory  .fortification, 
mathemaiicb,  and  cofmography  ;  m  the  two  lad  of 
which  he  was  inflruCted  by  that  excellent  mathemati- 
cian Mr  Kdward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endcivour- 
ed  to  do  fomewhat  of  every  thing,  and  to  be  ex'-cl- 
lent  in  the  mod  excellent.  He  greatly  delighted  in  all 
rare  inventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at  j 

land  and  fea  ;  in  fliooiing  and  levelling  great  pieces  of 
ordnance;  in  the  ordering  and  marlhaliiug  of  armies  ; 
in  building  and  gardening  ;  in  mulic,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  in  which  lafl  ait  he  brought  over  feveral 
works  of  great  mailers  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  jufl  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that 
"  no  king  but  his  father  would  kcepllich  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highncfs,  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  obtained  the  lands  and 
cadleof  Sherburnin  Dorfetfhire,  the  confifcated  edatc 
of  Sir  Waller,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  foldier,  and  datefman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regard  fur  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  deligncd  to  addrcfs  a  difcourfe  '<  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,"  which  his  highnefs's  death  prevented 
the  author  from  finiihing.  He  had  likcwifc  written  to 
the  prince  another  "  Difcourfcofa  Maritimal  Voyage, 
with  the  paflages  and  incidents  therein  :"  But  ihishas 
never  yet  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alio  intended,  and, 
as  he  exprellcs  it,  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume 
of  his  General  Hiflory, which  were  to  have  been  direft- 
ed  to  his  highnefs  :  "  but  it  has  |)leafed  God  (fays  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  outof  this  world,  to  whom, 
they  were  direded  ;  whole  unlpeakable  and  never- 
enough  lapiented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  with  Job, 
Verfa  ejl  in  Juiiutn  lithara  ntca,  ir  organum  mmi/i  in 
voccvt  fientium." 

In  the  government  of  hishoufliold  and  management 
of  his  revenues,  though  he  was  f9  very  young,  his  ex- 
ample defcrved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 
He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almod  everything 
done  himfclf;  fo  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  his  do- 
medics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  fulpeded  papifl  ;  his  di- 
redions  being  very  peremptory  for  fetting  down  the 
names  of  ail  communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 
there  wcreany  of  his  family  who  did  abfent  thenifelves 
from  the  communion.  His  family  was  large,  confid- 
ing of  few  lefs  than  500,  many  of  them  young  gentle- 
men born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  pafFions  and  appetites  were  drong, 
their  reafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  tiic  gravity  of  his  princely  afped, 
and  his  own  example,  were  lufficient  relir.iints  upon 
them  ;  his  very  eye  fervcd  indead  of  a  command  ; 
and  his  looks  alone  had  more  effed  thjn  the  fharpelt 
reprehenlions of  other  princes.  If  any  difputes  or  con- 
teds  arofe  among  his  fcrvants,  he  would  put  a  dop  to 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  referring  them  to  fome  ef 
his  principal  officers,  whom  he  thought  mod  initUi- 
gent  in  points  of  that  nature,  and  to  underdand  bed 
what  compenfation  was  due  to  the  injured,  and  what 
rcpro  if  to  the  offender  ;  fo  that  in  fo  numerous  a  fa- 
mily there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any 
quarrel  carried  to  the  lead  height. 

Though 
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(ury.  Though  he  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  bis 
houfe,  he  rcflraincd  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 
and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  ncceffity  ot  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  cither  by  raifiug  their  farms  or  fines,  or  feek- 
ing  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  I4w  and  riglit 
afforded  him,  of  fuch  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  piirchafcd  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it  ,-  for  he  gave  them,  upon  refuming  tlicfc  lands,  a 
reafonable  fatisfacition.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
ftrain  him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  diltrcfs 
called  for  it  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  or  even  promifc,  any  thing,  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation. Whatever  abufes  were  reprefcntcd  to  him, 
he  immediately  redrelTcd,  to  the  entire  fatisfaition  of 
the  pcrfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
en  the  fame  occalions,  or  in  progrclfes,  he  would  fiiff'er 
no  provilions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  his  ufe, 
■without  lull  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  felicitous  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfclf  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  to  hawk  before  harvefl  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  fliould  pafs  thro' 
the  corn  ;  and,  to  fet  ibem  an  example,  would  him- 
felf  ride  ra'her  a  furlong  about. 

His  fpeech  was  (low,  and  attended  with  fomc  impe- 
pediment,  rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuftom  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fomc  who  firft  inArufted  him,  than 
by  any  defefl  of  nature,  as  appeared  from  his  having 
much  correfted  it  by  uiing  at  home  amongft  his  fcr- 
▼ants,  firll  fliort  difcourfcs,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  moll  unlerviceablc 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  dillancc  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admiiting  uonear  approach  cither  to  his  power  or  his 
fecrets.  He  cxprclled  hinifclf,  upon  occalions  offered, 
to  love  and  cfttcni  mofl;  fuch  of  the  nobiliiy  as  were 
rioft  anciently  dcfccndcd,and  mod  nobly  and  honeftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  afFedion  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  filler  Elizabeth  ;  though  fome- 
times,  by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
an  appearance  of  contraditiing  the  latter  in  what  he 
difccrncd  her  to  delire,  he  took  a  pleafure  in  giving 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  fomc  exercife  of  their  pa- 
tience. A  writer  f  of  lefs  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
particulars,  adds,  that  the  prince  feeined  to  have  more 
aticttion  forhis  fnlerthan  his  brother, whom  he  would 
often  taunt  till  he  made  hijn  weep,  telling  him,  that 
he  flio'.ild  be  a  bilhop,  a  gown  being  fittell  to  hide  his 
legs,  which  were  fubjcdt  in  his  childhood  to  be 
crooked. 

With  regard  to  any  nnlavrful  paffion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince's  youth  and  liiua- 
tion  peculiarly  expofcd  him,  his  hilloriaii,  who  knew 
him,  and  obferved  iiimiiiuch,  nirurcsus,  that  having 
bernprcfent  at  great  feafls  made  in  the  prince's  houfe, 
to  whirh  he  invited  the  molt  brautiuil  ladies  of  the 
court  and  ciiy,  he  could  not  difcovcr  by  his  highnefs's 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance, the  Icail  appearance 
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of  a  particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  thrm  ;  nor    Kenr; 

was  he  at  any  other  time  wimefs  of  fuch  words  or  ac-  ' ^~ 

tions  as  could  juflly  be  a  ground  of  thclcalt  fi'ipirion 
of  his  virtue  ;  though  he  obfervcs,  that  {erne  perf(,ns 
of  that  time,  nieafuring  the  prince  by  themfclvcSjWcrc 
pleafcd  to  conceive  and  report  otherwife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  aliened,  by  the  writer  oi  Aulicui  Co-juii:arier, 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Saundcr- 
fon,  Efq;  author  of  the  "  Complete  Hir.ory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  fon  and  luccelfor  King 
Janies,"  that  the  prince  made  court  to  the  Countefs  of 
Ellcx  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  Earl,and  married 
to  the  Vifcount  Rochefter), before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilfun  mentions  the  many  am'  - 
rous glances  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  dilcnver- 
ingthat  llie  was  captivated  with. the  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rochcfler,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  bitii 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelcfs  love  of  his  highncfs, 
he  foon  (lighted  her.  The  learned  and  pioiTs  antiqua- 
ry,  Sir  SiniondsD'Ewes,  in  a  manufcript  life  of  him- 
felf writteh  with  his  own  hand,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  politive,  that  "  Boiwiihilandi.->g  the 
ineiiimable  Prince  Henry's  martial  dcfircs  and  initia- 
tion into  the  ways  of  godlinefs,  the  countefs,  being 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father's  uncle, 
firfl  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  profli- 
tuted  herfelf  to  him,  who  firfl  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  ihofe  fparks  of  grace  which  even  thea 
began  tofhow  their  luflre  in  hiui,  with  thofe  more  he- 
roic innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  adlions,  foon  raifcd  hiiu 
out  of  the  (lumber  of  that  diflemper,  and  taught  hint 
to  rejed  her  following  temptations  with  indignatio-i 
and  fupereilioufnefs."  But  thefe  authori.ics,  Dr  Birch 
obfervcs,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince's  charadcr,  againfl  the  dirccl  teflimony 
in  his  favour  from  fo  well-informed  a  writer  as  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  eoncurringwith 
the  public  apprehenfions  of  the  power  of  the  pajiiils, 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  then  had  of  tiic 
court,  gave  immediate  rife  to  fufpicions  of  its  bcin'^ 
haflcned  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fufpicions  were  heigh- 
tened by  the  very  little  concern  Ihownby  fome  perfons 
in  gre.it  (lations.  "  To  tell  you  (fays  Richard  earl  of 
Dorfet  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  of  the 
23d  of  November  1612)  that  our  riling  fun  is  fet  etc 
fcarcely  he  had  Hione,  and  ihit  with  him  all  our  glory 
lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  we,  aiul 
better  than  fome  do,  and  more  truly  ;  or  elfe  you  are 
not  a  man,  and  fcnlible  of  thiskingdom's  lofs."  And' 
it  iscertain,  that  this  lofs  made  fo  little  imprelTii  n  up- 
on thekjng  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vilcoui.t 
Rocherter  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  ai'ter 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmon.'es  to  begin  a  negoci- 
ciation  fora  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
fecond  daughter  of  Krance.  But  the  amba(jodor,  who 
had  more  fcnfe  of  decency,  thouj^bt  it  improper  to  en- 
ter upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  foon  after  the  late  prince's 
death.  Mr  Beaulicu,  fecretary  to  Sir  Tlionns  EJ- 
m^ndes,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  ot  November  161 2,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,,  then  rcfident  at  Brnflels.  after  llyling 
the  prince  "  the  flower  of  liis  houfe,  the  glory  f  his 
country, and  the  admirationof  all  flrangers,  whith  in. 
all  places  bsifiinpriDted  a  grrai  hope  on  the  minds  of 
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the  well  iftcJtcd,  jsit  had  ilrfady  ftricken  icrroruuo  (bat  ho  haJ  beard  king  Charles  I.  dccUrc,  ihat  the 

the  heartsofhii  enemies,"  adds,  "  whoptrhapj  (for  yriiicc  liis  brother  wu.i  puilbncd  by  ibc  meaas  of  the 

of  this  Uiiiciuable  acciJciU  we  have  ycc  no  p.iriicuhr  Vifcounc  Kochtllcr,  afuTsvirilsiarl  of  Soinerfct.  But 

rclaiion)  fearing   the  growing  virtues  of  that  youn^  it  will  be  perhaps  fiiiUcicnt  to  oppoft  to  all  fuch  fug- 

prince,  liavc  ul-d  the  iraiterous  vciion  of  their  abo-  geliioas  the  uiiaiiinious  opiuiou  of  ph/ficiaiis  who  at- 

niiMablcpraClicc*  to  cut  him  oft  in  his  youili.  And  this  tended  tlic  prince  dmiag  his  fi^kncls,  and  opened  hii 

I  do  not  apprehend  without  caufc,  couudtrii.g  the  fe-  b.)dy  after  his  dcjth  :  froui  which,  as  Dr  U  elwooj 
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vcral.idvcrtilcmcats  wiiich  1  fawa  month  agoconiing 
ojt  of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  ol  (Irangc  ru- 
rnours  which  were  in  thcfc  pans,  of  lome  gre;'t  and 
imminent  practice  in  hand,  ior  the  luccci's  whereof  Lt 
■^vas  writiea,  that  in  foinc  pi  ccs  our  advcrfarics  had 
made  falcnin  prayers  :  and  out  of  Cahis  it  was  cfpeci- 
«lly  advcniltd.ihat  m  your  parts  they  were  in  cxpcc- 
niion  of  the  death  oi  fomc  great  prince.  But  alas  ! 
%vc  did  little  apprthcnJ,  that  fuch  ominous  prognolli- 
Ciuions  w^ould  liavc  lighteii  upon  the  perfon  of  that  vi- 
gorous yojag  prince,  whole  extr  lordinary  great  parts 
and  virtues  made  many  men  hope  audbciicve,  thatGod 
Tiad  rcfcrvedand  deftincd  him,  asa  chofcu  inllruinent, 
to  be  the  (laiidard-bearer  ot  his  quarrel  in  tbefe  niifc- 
rable  times,  to  work  the  rcHoraiion  of  his  church,  and 
the  deflruclion  of  the  Roniilh  idohtry." 

With  the  above  notion  liis  royal  highnefs's  mothtr 
the  queen  v/as  peculiarly  luiprelFed,  accordi  g  to  Or 
Wehvood  J  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur    vVilfon's 


bimfeli"  obftrvcs,  t:icre  can  be  no  iaitrencc  drawn 
tliat  he  Wis  poifoncd.  '1  o  which  may  be  added  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  Charles  Cornwallii  };,  who  was  well  in- 
formed, and  above  all  fufpiciou  in  this  point,  anJ  who 
pronounces  the  rumours  fpread  of  his  hignefs's  having 
been  poifoncd  vain  ;  and  v/as  fully  convinced  that  his 
death  was  natural,  and  occaiioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henev  (Philip), apiojsand  learned  noucoaforniid 
niinilkr,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
baek-rtairs  to  James  duke  ol  York,  and  was  born  at 
Wiiitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Wellmin- 
licr-fchool  at  about  12  years  of  age  j  becai^e  the  ta- 
vourite  of  Dr  BuQiby,  and  was  employed  by  him, with 
foiae  others  in  coUeeting  mateii  ds  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  puMiihed.  From  thence  he 
removed  toChrilt-church, Oxford;  where,  havingob- 
tained  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  .vas  taken  int» 
the  family  of  judge  Piilcilou,  at  Kmeral  in  b'li^itlhirc, 
as  tuior  to  his  fons,  and  to  preach  at  Worthenbury 
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Life  of  King  Jame^  I.  in  the  Complete  Hiftory  of     He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  anj  hcircfs 


England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  withoit  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  lalt 
ilhiefs,  the  queen  fcnt  to  Sir  W:\lterKaleigli  for  fomc 
of  his  cordials,  which  flic  herfelfhad  taken fonie  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  Raleigh 
fcut  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  exprclicd  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince  ;  and, 
boailingof  his  medicine,  Humbled  unluckily  upon  an 
exprcllioQ  to  tliis  pnrpofe,  "  that  it  would  certainly 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
foifoii."  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
riotwiihllanding  its  virtues*,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  ihowed  Raleigh's  letter;  and  laid  fo  much 
v/eight  on  the  expreflion  about  peifon,  that  as  long  as 
file  lived  (he  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  the 
<f  Cwrf  tnJ  prince  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldou* 
Cbariii?ero/ laggedi  that  tlic  princc  was  poifoncd.  The  fame  no- 
X.  James,  tjon  is  countenanced  by  Wilfon  in  hisHifloryf  ;  and 
P-  77.  7*;    was  adopted  by  Dr  WcKvood,  as  aire  idy  mentioned  : 


of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak,  near  Whit- 
church, by  whom  he  became  pod'eilcd  of  a  competent 
eftatc.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reitored, 
he  refufcd  to  conform,  was  ejcded,  and  retired  with, 
his  family  to  Broad-oak  ;  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  fpent  the  remainder  ot  hs  life,  about  2$ 
ye.'js,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  induftrious, 
inftrufting  the  ignorant,  and  cxerciling  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  His  moderation  in  his  non. 
conformity  was  eminent  and  exemplary  ;  and  upon  all 
occafions  he  bore  teftimony  againll  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  feparation.  In  church  government  he 
wiflied  for  archbifliop  Ufliet's  reduition  of  epifcopacy. 
He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common  prayer  in 
public  alFemblies  J  which,  duringthe  time  of  his  iilence 
and  reftraint,  he  cominooly  attended  vvith  his  family 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent diflcnting  minifler 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  foruier,   and  was  born 


*         '' •'■  who  likcwife,  in  another  work,  h\%  ALmoirs,   after     in  the  year  1662.     He  continued  under  his  father's 


flyling  the  prince  "  the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 
youth  of  vaft  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,"  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  his  highncfs  was  poifoncd  ;  and  that  there  is  in 
print  a  fernion  preachtd  at  '-t  James's  upon  the  dillb- 
lution  of  his  family,  that  bo!  'dy  infinuated  fomc  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fcrmon  Dr  WelwooJ  muft  mean  that 
of  Mr  H.dl  cited  above;  in  which,  however,  at  leaflas 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
1617  in  folio,  there  is  n(>t  to  be  found  any  cxpref- 
<ion  thit  carries  the  leaf!  infinuation  of  that  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  memoirs  a'ds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
4iis  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Sor.ierfet,  had 
fomc  rctieclions  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  Lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  which  feemcd  to  piint  that 
tvay  ;  there  being  fevcral  exp'-cffions  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  fpeech.  Bifhop  Burnet 
likewife  ulls  us,  that  he  was  alTured  b^  Colonel  TituSj 


care  till  he  was  18  years  of  age  ;  in  which  lime  he 
became  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  cfpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  liis  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood  ;  and  froni  firft  to  lail  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcripturcs  was  his  molt  delightful  em- 
ployment. He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Ulington  by  Mr  Dooliitle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray's-Inn  for  the  fludy  of  the  law  ;  wlitre 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  nuinici- 
pal  law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be- 
come  very  eminent  in  that  profellion.  But  at  length, 
refolving  to  devote  hislifc  to  the  fludy  of  divinity,  in 
l6«6  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  choftn  paf- 
torof  a  congregation  at  Chcllcr,  where  he  lived  about 
2{  years,  greatly  eflcemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 
He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  whi(  h  he  conllantly 
decUuedi  but  was  at  lafl^xcv«ilej  upon  to  accept  an 
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1!  cnry.    unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney. 

— '^ He  wrote,  i.  Expoliiions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols  folio. 

3.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Dirctlions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  difconrfesagainfl  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant's  companion.  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
fcriptural  catcchifm.  And,  9.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifni.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Nant- 
wicli,  when  ujjon  a  journey,  in  171 4;  and  was  interred 
at  Trinity-church  in  Chcller. 

Henry  (Dr  Robert),  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of 
Great-Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,"  was  the  fon 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Muiriownin  the  pariih  of 
St  Niiiian's,  North  Britain,  anii^f  Jean  Galloway 

daughter  of Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow   in 

Stirlinglhire.  He  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  February 
J  718  ;  and  having  early  rcfolved  to  devote  himfelf  to 
a  literary  profeflion,  was  educated  lirrt  under  a  Mr  John 
Nicolfon  at  the  parifli  fchool  of  St  Ninian's,  and  for 
fome  time  at  the  grammar-lchool  of  Stirling.  He 
com;.'leted  his  courfe  of  academical  fludy  at  the  uni- 
verliiy  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  malter 
of  the  granimar-fchool  of  Annan,  He  was  liccufcd 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of  the  prcfbetery  of  Annan  after  its 
erection  into  a  feparate  prelbyiery.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Prelbyitrian 
dilFcntcrs  atCarlille  where  lie  wasordained  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  ftation  he  remained  13  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Augiill  1760  became  paftor  of  a  dif- 
fcnting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tsvecd.  Here 
he  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Baldcrdon  daughter  of 
Thomas  Balderfton  furgconin  Berwick  ;  by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the 
end  of  his  lift  a  large  (hare  of  domefiic  happinefs.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  tiie  miniftcrs 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  i  768  ;  was  niiniiler  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Grey  F'riars  from  that  time  till 
November  1776;  and  then  became  coileajue-niini- 
fler  in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in  that  ftation 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
moderator  of  the  general  alfembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  pcrfon  on  record  who  obtain- 
ed that  dirtindion  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of 
alfembly. 

From  thtfc  fafls,  which  contain  the  cirlines  of 
Dr  Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  expected  to  fuit 
the  purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  hcmuft  have 
been  always  diftinguifhed  among  his  private  friends, 
till  he  was  tranllated  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  compoli- 
tion  of  fcrmons  mud  have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his 
time  during  his  rclidence  at  Carlifle,  as  his  induliry  in 
that  flation  is  known  to  have  rciidtrcd  his  labours  in 
this  depanmeiit  e  (y  to  him  during  the  rcll  of  his  life. 
But  even  there  he  found  kifurc  for  other  lUiJits  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  claliical  literature,  in  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled,  foon  enabled  iiiui  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  ij  ulitied  him  forlomethiug  more 
important  tli^in  he  had  hitherto  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publilhed  a 
fcheme  for  a  railing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Protcftant  difflntiUj^  miniftcrs  in  the 
Vol.  Vlll. 
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north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  fuggcfled  by 
thcprofpcrity  oftht  fund  which  had  almoft  30  years  be-  ' 
fore  been  cAablilhed  for  a  provilion  to  miniftcrs  widows, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  were  very  different  from  the  circumftancesof 
dilfrniing  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
fions  were  to  be  fccnred  to  the  families  of  diircntcrs, 
without  fubjeding  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a  proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  luch 
means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjcftof  an 
act  of  parliament  to  fecurc  the  annual  payments.  The 
acutencfs  and  activity  of  Dr  Hcff^ /'urniountcd  thefc 
difficulties;  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufcful 
and  benevolent  inftitution  commenced  about  the  year 
1 763.  Th«  management  was  entrufted  to  him  for  fc- 
veral  years  ;  and  its  fuccefs  has  exceeded  the  nioft  fan- 
giiine  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it.  The 
plan  itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becanfe 
Dr  Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  lil'c 
to  fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  affcdion,  and 
to  relif  e't  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
fatisfadion  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from 
"  the  labour  of  love  and  good  works." 

It  W.1S  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firft 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  :  a 
work  already  eftablillied  in  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  grejtly  enlarged  the  fphcrc  of  hi- 
ftory, and  gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts 
which  fall  not  within  the  limits  prefcribcd  by  prece- 
ding hiftorians,  but  as  one  of  the  nioft  accurate  and 
authentic  rcpofitorics  of  hiftorical  information  which 
Britiin  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Henry,  which  is  indifputably  his  own,  and  its  pecu- 
liar ad  vantages, are  fufficiently  cxplaitied  in  his  general 
preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  fcparate 
heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  hiftory  of  religion  ;  the  hiftory  of 
the  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  ;  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  ;  the  hiftory  of  arts  ; 
the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  lliipping,  ofraoney  or 
coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  drefs, 
diet,  and  anuifements.  Under  thefc  fcven  heads, which 
extend  the  province  ofanhiSorian  greatly  beyond 
its  ufual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  intcrcfting  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 
it  certainly  required  more  than  a  common  ftiare  of  li- 
terary courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcalc  a  fubjed 
fo  intricate  and  cxtcnfivc  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from 
the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar.  That  Dr  Henry  neither 
over-rated  his  powers  nor  his  inJuftry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidenceat  Berwick  was 
an  ii'fiipcrablcobftaclein  the  minute  refcarchcs  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituation 
there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulting  the 
ori;;inal  authorities  ;  and  though  he  .itiempttd  to 
fii'd  acccfs  to  them  by  means  of  h's  literdry  friends, 
and  with  their  aiuftance  made  lomc  progrefs  in  his 
work,  his  information  was  noiwithftanding  fo  incom- 
plete, that  he  found  it  impoffible  to  profecuie  his  plan 
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Henry,    to  his  own  fatisfadioii,  and  was  at  hd  compelled  to 

"^ ■  rcliuqiiilh  it. 

By  the  i'ricndlliip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord 
provoil  of"  Eiiinburgli;  and  one  of  his  niajcily's  coiu- 
Hiiliioiicrs  of  cxcifc  in  Scoilaiid,  who  had  married  ike 
lilltr  of  Mrb  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  ;  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  jniblic  are  in- 
debted  for  his  profecution  of  the  Hillory  of  Great 
Britain.     His  accef^  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  materials  whicli  thefe  did  not 
atford  him,  were  from  that  linie  ufcd  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  perfevcrance,  (hat  the  firft  volume  of  his 
lliltoiy  in  quarto  was  publilhcd  in  I  771,  the  fccond 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  'be  fourth  in  1781,  and 
ihetilih  (which  brings  down  the  Ilillory  totiie  accef- 
Ikm  oi  Htnry  VIl.)  in  1785.     The  fubjtct  of  ihefc 
vohimts  comj^rchends  the  nioA.  intricate  and  obfcurc 
periods  of  ISritilh  hillory  ;  and  when  we  condder  the 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  \)r  Henry  has 
digeltcd,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work, 
wc  rauil  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induflry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  his  mind  :  efpecially  when  it  is  added,  tliat  he  im- 
ploycd  no  amanucnlis,   but  completed  the  manufcript 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  firfl  vo- 
lume, the  whole  bookjfuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.    Whatever  corrcClions  were  made 
on  it,  were  infcrted  by  interlineations, orin  reviling  the 
proof-lheeis.     He  found  it  neccllary,  indeed,  to  con- 
tine  hinifclf  to  a  tirfl  copy,  from  an  unlonunate  tre- 
mor in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in- 
convenient, which  obliged  him  to  write  with  bis  paper 
on  a  book  placed  on  bis  knee  inlUad  of  a  table,  and 
whith  unhappily  increafcd  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  lall  years  (jf  his  lite  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  victuals  without  allilUnte.     An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  ibe  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em- 
ploy an  amanueniiS  did  noi  fucceed.      Never  having 
been  accullonied  to  diflaic  his  conipofiiions,  he  found 
it  impoinble  to  acquire  a  new  habit  ;  and  though  he 
pcrfevcrcd  but  a  f«w  days  in  the  attempt,  it  h<id  a  fcn- 
lible  effeci  on  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered. — An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul- 
gence, and  is  IHU  lefs  entitled  to  credit,  from  the  pub- 
lic for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed  to  negligence 
in  committing  his  manufcripis  to  the  prefs  ;   but  con- 
fidering  the  difTiculties  wliitli  Dr  Henry  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  di- 
llinguilh  liis  hillory,  the  circumllances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  uninterelling,  and 
mull  add  (onliderably   to   the  opinion  formed  of   his 
merit  among  men  who  arejudgesof  what  he  has  done. 
He  did  not  profcfs  to  lludy  the  ornaments  of  language; 
but  his  arrantremcnt  is  uciforuily  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  Itylelimple  and  pcrfpicuous.     More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 
He  believed  that  the  time  wiiich  niiglu  be  fpent  in 
poli thing  or  rounding  a  fciuence  was  more  ufc fully  em- 
ployed in  invclligating  and  afcertaiuing  a  fact  :   And 
as  a  book  of  fafls  and  foliJ  information,  fupported  by 
autjicntic  docunienis,  his  hillory  will  lland  a  compari- 
fon  with  any  other  hillory  of  the  fame  period. 

Hut  Dr  Henry  had  other  difTiculties  to  furmount 
than  thofc  which  related  to  the  coinpofition  of  his 


work.     Not  having  been  able  to  tranfai?!  with  the 
bookicllers  10  his  latisfaclion,   the  five  volumes  were  * 
originally  publilhed  at  the  rilk  of  tiic  author.     U  hen 
the  lirlt  volume  appeared,  it  was  ctnfured  with  an  un- 
exampled acrimony  and  perfevcrance.  Magazines,  re- 
views,and  even  ncwlpapers,  were  lillcd  withabulivfi 
remarks  and  invectives,  in  which  i)oi]i  the  author  and 
the  work  were  treated  with  contempt  and  fcuriliiy. 
When  an  author  has  once  lubmitted  liis  works  to  the 
public,  he  has  no  light  to  complain  of  ihc  j.'^Ji  feverity 
of  crititilm.     But  JJr  Henry  had  to  contend  wiili  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
ufual  cufloni,   he  had  peiniutcd  a  fernion  to  be  pub- 
lilhed  which  he  had  jjreached  before  the  focitty  in 
Scotland  lor  propagatingChrillian  knowledgein  177;; 
a  conipoliiion  cont.jining  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  com- 
mon lubject,  from  which  he  expected  no  reputation. 
'I'his  was  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  advcrfarics  of  his 
Hillory,  and  torn  topifces  with  a  virulence  and  afpe- 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  jultify 
or  explain.     An  anonymous  letter  had  -ippiared  in  a 
newlpapcr  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory   from  lonie  of  the 
anjullcenfures  w  hich  bad  been  publilhed,  and  all'erling 
from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au- 
thor's title  to  the  approbation  of  the  jiublic.     An  an- 
i'wcr  appeared  in   tlie  courfc  of  the  following  week, 
chargingluui,in  termsequally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  havingwrittcn  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofc, 
and  to  recoil  on  thofe  who  cired  them.     Dr  Henry 
had  many  fi  lends,  and  till  l.itely  had  not  difcov(  red 
that  he  had  any  enemies.     But  tiie  author  of  the  ano- 
nymoas  vindication   was  unknown  10  him,  till  the 
learned  and  refpe<ilable  Dr  Macqueen,  from  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  coniident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fwer.  iuformed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  writieii 
by  hiin.    Thefe  anecdotes  are  Hill  vemenibered.   The 
abnfe  of  the  Hiilory,  which  begin  in  Scoiland,   was 
renewed  in  lomeof  tiie  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain;   though  it  is  jultice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candia  obfcrvaiions  of  Englilh  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afpcriiy  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  ihatparagraphsand  criticifms  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London.     The  fame 
fpirit  appeared  in  Striiilurcs  pnblifncd  on  the  fecond 
and  third  volumes  ;  but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
meafnre  lofl  ihc  attention  of  the  public.     The  male- 
volence was  fufficicnily  underftood,  and  had  long  be- 
fore become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from   which  it  originally   proceeded.      The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond 
his  molt  fanguine  expedations  ;  and  had  1  cceived  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firfl  literary 
characlers  in   the  ki.igdom  :   and  though,  from   the 
alarm  which  had  been  railed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  to  purchale  the  property  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  volume,  ihc  work  was  eflablillied  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft  rewarded  the  au- 
thor w  iih  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry 'slife,  not  to  have 
mtniioned  theoppolition  which  hisHiflory  encounter- 
ed, would  have  been  both  affcdlation  and  injuftice. 
The  faifts  are  fufHcicntly  remembered,  and  are  unfor- 
tunately too  recent  to  be  more  minutely  explained. 

That 
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HenrT-  That  tlicy  cnntribuicd  at  tirfl  to  retard  the  [At  of  tlic 
— s/— '  Work  is  uiidcni.iLilc,  and  may  be  told  without  rtgrci 
now  tiiat  its  repiitalion  is  cliabliihed.  Thcb)okn.ts 
raifcd  illclt  to  eminence  as  a  Hiltory  of  Great  Hritain 
by  itsown  merits  ;  and  the  means  employed  toobftruct 
its  prugrefs  have  only  fcrvcd  to  embcllilh  its  iucctfs. 


noti<  e  and  efteem  of  the  carl  of  Mansfield.  That  ve- 
nerable nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitlcd  to  the  gra- 
liiii.ieand  admiration  of  his  country, thought  the  merit 
of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory  fo  conlidcrable,  that,  without 
any  folicitation,  after  the  publication  ot  the  ioarth 
Volume  he  applied  perfonally  to  his  majcfly  to  beAow 


Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  tirfl  on  ihe  author  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  con- 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  fomc  of  his  literary  ftqucnce  of  this  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  moft  competent  from  Lord  Siormont,  then  fccrctary  of  ftate,  of  his 
judges  of  his  fuujcd  ;  and  in  particular  by  one  of  ilic  Majclly's  intention  tocojifer  on  him  an  annual  ptnrton 
molt  eminent  hiltorians  of  the  prefcnt  age,  whofc  hi-  for  lifcof  lool.  "  confidcringhis  diftinguilhcd  talents 
lloryof  the  fame  periods  juttly  poil'cires  the  highcll  and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  fird  and  very  itfeful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  waafo  fuc- 
fccond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentlenun,  and  ccfsfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
is  well  intiiled  to  be  infcncd  in  a  narrative  of  Dr  and  favour"  The  warrant  was  ilFued  on  the  38th  of 
Henry's  life.  "  Thole  who  profefs  a  high  eftccm  for  May  1  73i  ;  and  his  right  to  the  penfion  commenced 
the  tint  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory,!  may  venture  from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  This  penfion  he  cn- 
to  lay,  arealmoftas  numerous  as  thole  who  nave  per-  joyed  till  his  death,  and  always  conlldercd  it  as  infer- 
ufed  if,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  uork  ring  a  new  obligation  to  perfeverc  fteadily  in  the  pro- 
of that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  fccution  of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansticld  he 
which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many  of  thole  received  many  other  tcftimonics  of  eflcem  both  as  a 
who  had  been  fowcll  pleafcd  with  thetirll  wereimpa-  man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
tient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a  mcniiou  with  the  molt  afftciionatc  grdtitudc.  The 
field  more  delicate  and  intcrtfting  ;  but  the  Doctor  octavo  edition  of  his  hiilory,  publilhed  in  17S8,  was 
hath  fltow  n  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the  infcribcd  to  his  lordlhip.  The  ijuarto  edition  had  been 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the  dedicated  10  the  king. 


public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofcd 
before  he  had  fully  collected  and  digefted  the  materials. 
I  venture  with  great  lincerity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
lume tothe  pirul'alof  every  curious  reader  whodelirts 
to  know  the  llatc  of  Great  Britiin  in  a  period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfcure,  ill  fupplied 
with  writers-,  and  nut  pollelFed  of  a  (ingle  one  that  dc- 
fervcs  the  appellation  of  a  g.jod  one.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  inftrniiivc,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Doctor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unpromi- 


The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  hiuifclf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  oflavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
McirrsCadcll  andStrachan;  referving  to  himfelf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty-one  complete  fcis.  A  few  co- 
pics  were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  imprefllon  was  cxhaufted,  to  make  up  additi- 
onal fets  :  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  Mellrs  Cadcll  and  Strachan.     By  the  firft 


Cingmzterlih:Ta/u.yr/i/crieij/,>Uh,raqrfepc//te.  When     tranfadion  he  was  to  receive    i cool,  and   by  the  fe 


We  fee  thofebarbiruus  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a  pen, 
wcadmire  the  oddncfsand  lingi:larity  of  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  ol  the  limes,  and  fcem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world  ;  but  we  are  (till  more 
furprifed,  as  well  as  interclted,  when  we  rcricct  iliac 
thofc  flrange  perfonagcs  were  the  anccftors  of  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  this  illand — Theobjeft  of  an  anti- 
quary hath  been  commonly  diftinguiflied  from  tliat  of 
an  liiitorian  ;  for  though  the  latter  Ihould  enter  into 


cond  betwixt  3C0I.  and  400I.;  about  140CI.  in  all. 
Thefe  funis  may  not  be  abPilutely  exact,  as  they 
arc  fet  down  from  memory  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
luiftakcofany  confequenccon  the  one  liJc  or  the  other. 
—  Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
fales  from  the  time  of  the  original  publication;  and  af- 
ter h  is  laft  cranfaflion  with  MellrsCadell  and  Strachan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  whole 
to  about  5500  pounds  :  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  intrin- 


the  province  of  theformer,  it  is  thought  that  it  lliould  fic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
only  be  qiiaiito  iajla,  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  neceilaiy,  public  ellcem  unprctedled  by  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquifuions  fcJIers,  and  in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppolition  with 
which  give  fuch  fuprciuc  pleafurc  to  the  mere  anti-  which  the  firft  volumes  had  to  ftruggle. 
quary.  Ourlearned  authorhaih  fullyreconciled  ihefc  The  profecution  of  hishiftory  had  been  DrHcnry's 
two  charaders.  His  hiftorical  narrative  is  as  full  as  favourite  objed  for  almoft  ;oyearsof  his  life.  He  had 
thofc  remote  times  fcem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame  naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
time  his  inquiries  ofthe  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing  larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pof- 

-  -  -  But  from  the  year  I  7Sj  his 


which  can  be  an  objedl  of  doubt  or  curiolity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which  arc  the  true  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fuperrtuous  cmbel- 
lifliments  are  avoided;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
fo  perfectly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
inftrHftion.' — The  gentleman  wliowrote  this  charac- 
ter died  before  the  publication  of  the  ihird  volume 

The  progrefs  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
more  extenlive  patronage,  and   in  particular  to  the 


felfcd  by  literary  men. 

bodilyfirength  was  fcnfibly  impaired. Notwithftanding 
this,  he  perlifted  ftcadily  in  preparing  his  lixth  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  accelfion  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  execuiorj 
almoft  completed.  Scarcely  a"y  thing  rem-iins  unfi- 
iiirtiedbut  the  two  fliort  chapter:,  on  arts  and  manners  ; 
and  even  lor  thefe  he  has  left  msterials  and  anthoritics 
fo  diftinflly  coUerted,  that  there  can  be  no  great  difE- 
culiy  in  fupplying  what  is  wanting.  It  is  hoped  th^t 
this  volume  may  be  re.'.c'y  for  publication  fome  time  in 
3  G   2  (bn 


Henry. 
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Hfnry     'he  winter  or  fpriiig  i  792  ;  and  that  it  will  be  found  in- 

II  tilled  to  the  UiiiL-taVJurablc  reception  from  tlicpublic 

Hcptr.     which  lias  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.   It  was 

'— V '  written  under  thcdifadvantage.s  of  badlieaiih  and  great 

weaknefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand 
had  incrcafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much  more  dilFi- 
rult  10  hiiJi  than  it  had  ever  been  :  but  the  vigour  of 
liis  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  ;  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  charaiHcr  of  his  worl;s,  the  poft- 
hui"  lus  volume  will  be  a  laP^ing  monument  ot  the 
llrcngth  01  his  faculties,  and  of  that  literary  indullry 
and  perfeverance  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry's  original  pi  in  extended  from  theinvafioa 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefcnt  times.  And 
men  of  literary  curiofity  mu!l  regret  that  he  has  not 
lived  to  toiuplctc  his  dcligii  ;  but  he  has  certainly  K- 
iiiihcd  the  moll  dilhcult  parts  ol  his  fubjeel.  1  he  peri- 
ods afier  llie  actellion  of  Henry  VI.  atford  m^iteriils 
more  ample,  better  digelled,  and  much  more  within 
the  reach  of  common  readers. 

Till  the  fu-.nmer  of  1790  he  was  able  to  purfue  his 
lludics,  though  not  without  (uuic  interruptio  is.  But 
at  that  time  he  loll  his  health  entirely  ;  and,  with  a 
conl:iiution  quite  worn-out,  t'ied  on  ihe  24th  of  No- 
vember  of  that  year,  in  the  7;dyear  of  his  age. — He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  I'olmont,  where  it 
is  propofed  to  end  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

HENTINGS,  in  agriculiure,  a  term  uled  by  the 
farmers  for  a  particular  mctiiod  of  lowing  before  the 
plough,  the  corn  being  call  in  a  Ilraight  linejull 
where  the  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  prefent- 
ly  ploiighed  in.  By  this  way  of  lowing  they  think  they 
favc  a  great  ucal  of  Iced  and  otiit-r  charge,  a  dexterous 
,boy  being  as  capable  of  lowing  this  l^ay  out  of  his  hat 
as  (he  moll  ikilful  leedfman. 

Hen  r  t  NG  isalfoa  term  uled  by  the  ploughmen, and 
others,  to  ilgnity  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  anoihcr  a;  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ending,  becaule 
thole  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges. 
The  tops  of  tlie  ridges  they  call  veei mgu 

HEPAK  sui  PHURls,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur,  a  com- 
bination of  alkaline  fait  and  iulphur.  See  Che- 
mistry, n°  [021 — 1025. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifingon  the  dcconipofiiion 
of  hepar  fulpluiris  by  an  acid,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
a  method  01  imitating  the  hot  or  fulphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  pcrfettion  as  the  cold  ones  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  procefs  conlifts  limply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fiilphuris,  and  im- 
pregnating water  wiih  ihe  peculiar  fpecies  of  air  tjiat 
arifes  from  this  mixture  ;  in  the  f.une  manner  as  when 
water  is  iinprcgr»,ued  with  the  fixed  air  ariling  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other  acid  with  chalk. 
This  hepatic  air,  as  the  author  cnlls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbed  by  wnter  ;  to  which  it  gives  the  fmtll,  taflt, 
and  all  the  other  fenlible  qualities  of  the  fulphureous 
waters.  A  Swcdilh  canth.irus  of  dillilled  water,  con- 
taining l2^S\vedifli  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
60  cubic  incites  of  this  hepatic  air;  and  on  dropping 
into  it  the  nitrous  acid,  it  will  appear,  that  a  real  ful- 
phur  is  contained,  in  a  flaie  of  perfeft  folution,  in  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,   except  what  the  author 


calls  the  dcphldgijliiated marine  acid,  will  produce  this  Ilepw 
eifecl.  —  \V  hen  any  particular  fulphureous  water  is  to 
be  imitated,  v.'e  fcarcc  need  to  obterve,  ihat  the  faline, 
or  other  eontenis  peculiar  to  it,  arc  to  be  added  to  , 
the  ariificijl  hepatic  water.  Inflead  of  rlie  liver  of 
iulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a  mixture  of  three- parts 
of  filings  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  fulphtir  melted  to- 
geiher. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  thu  water  thus  pre- 
pared, does  not  differ  from  lliat  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  hepir  fulphuris  has  been  diir.dved  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears cvidcuily  to  dirfer  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumllauce  ;  —  th.it  in  the  folution  of  facp-nr  fulphuris, 
the  l'uli>hur  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water,  through 
the  means  of  liie  alkali  cnnibined  w  iih  it :  whereas,  in 
Mr  Bergman's  procefs,  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  hepar  fulphuris  riles  fuhliantially  in  the  f'lirin 
of  air;  for,  in  ihat  cafe,  its  pvelcnce  in  the  licpatic 
water  miglit  be  delected  by  means  of  the  weakell  of 
the  acids  ^cven  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipi- 
tate the  fulplnir  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  tliat 
any  portion  orconlUtueni  part  ot  the  alkali  illelf  (ex- 
cept a  part  ef  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over. 
The  water,  therefore,  mult  owe  its  impi  egiiation  to 
the  fulphur,  raifcd,  in  fome  peculiar  manner,  into  the 
Pate  of  an  elallic  vapour  ;  permancnr,  when  the  expe- 
riment is  made  in  quick-lilver  ;  but  condenliblc  in  wa- 
ter, and  rendered  lului  le  in  that  fluid  through  the 
means  of  fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and 
which  the  author  fuppofcs  to  be  the  matter  of  heat, 
combined  with  it  through  the  medium  of  phlogiffon. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  analoniy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

HtPATic  Air,  a  permanently  elaflic  fluid,  of  a  very 
difigreeable  odour  fomewhat  like  thai  of  rotten  eggs, 
obtained  in  plenty  from  combinations  of  iulphur  \\ith 
earths,  alkalies,  metals,  &e.  and  fomeiimes  from  com- 
binations of  alkalies  with  fubllanccs  which  do  nut  ap- 
pear to  contain  any  fulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Mr  Kirwan,  of  whole  experiments  we  have 
an  account  in  the  76ih  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  and  of  which  the  refults  are  as  follow. 

1.  By  weighing  it  in  a  glafs  botile  cxhaufied  in  the 
moll  perfeft  manner  by  an  air-pump,  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  found  to  be  to  that  of  common  air  as  10,000  to 
9038. 

2.  Though  inflammable,  it  never  detonates  wiih 
common  air  ;  nor  can  it  be  fired  in  a  narrow- mouthed 
vellel,  unlcfs  mixed  with  a  confiderablo  prnporiion  of 
this  air.  Mr  Scheele  found  that  it  would  take  fire 
when  mixed  witli  two-thirds  of  common  air  ;  but  M. 
Senncbier  informs  us,  that  it  cannot  be  fired  by  the 
electric  fpark  even  when  mixed  with  any  quantity  of 
refjiirable  air.  Mr  Kirwan  found  one  partof  the  hepa- 
tic air,  and  one  and  a  half  of  common  air,  to  burn  blue 
without  flalhingor  detonating;  and  that,  during  the 
com  bud  ion,  fulphur  is  con  flan  tly  depofited,  and  a  fmell 
of  vilriolic  acid  perceived.  Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  nitrous  air,  it  burns  with  a  bluilh,  green,  and  yellow 
lambent  flame  :  it  depofiis  fulphur  alfo  ;  and  in  pro- 
parlion  as  the  latter  is  depofited,  a  candle  dijiped  iii 
the  air  burns  more  weakly,  and  is  at  laft  exiingnilhed. 
Two  parts  of  nitrous  and  one  of  hepatic  air  bi:rn  par- 

•  tially 
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Rm  tf<patic  lially  with  a  green  flame;  the  rcfidunm  extingjifhing 
Air.  a  cauule,  which  reddens  on  coming  iiuo  contact  with 
"~ the  atmofjiherc.  One  part  ot  common  air  being  ad- 
mitted to  equal  parts  ot  nitrous  and  iiepatic  air,  ful- 
pliiir  wasiitltantly  precipitated,  and  ihetlircc  mcafures 
reduced  to  2.4;  which  burned  ou  the  lurtacc  uith  a 
grcetiiLli  riamc,  but  cxtingiiilhedihc  candle  when  funk 
deeper.  Four  pans  of  I'.cp^tic,  with  one  o(  cunmoa 
air,  burned  r.ipiily  with  a  blue  Aame;  and  a  niixture 
ot  equal  partsofdephbigilUcaicdanJ  hepatic  airs  which 
had  itood  eij;ht  days,  went  off  with  a  report  like  a 
pill' 1,  and  lb  inftaiitaneouily  that  the  colour  of  the 
riamc  could  I'carcely  be  difcerned. 

3.  lie,  itic  air  turns  the  tincture  of  litmus  red, 
which  Bergman  fupj.ofes  it  would  not  do  if  it  were 
walhed,  but  JMr  Kirwan  found  no  alteration  after  paf- 
liiig  two  mcafures  through  water,  or  tve:i  after  boil- 
ing the  air  out  of  uater  irapregni-icd  with  it.  Nay,  the 
fame  hepatic  air  which  had  once  reddened  litmus,  con- 
tinued to  (io  fo  after  being  put  to  a  frefli  quantity  of 
the  tincture. 

4.  There  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  mifci- 
bility  of  hepatic  air  with  water  according  to  the  nia- 
tcriilsfiom  wliich  the  former  is  made.  By  fliglit  agi- 
tation, wiier  in  the  temperature  of  66"  imtiibcs  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  air  extrsctcd  from  alkaline  or  cal- 
careous hepar  by  means  of  marine  acid.  An  equal 
qua'itity  of  water  diifjlves  three -fourths  of  its  bulk  of 
hepatic  uir  extracted  by  the  fame  acid  from  martial 
hepar  ;  eight-tenths  of  that  extracted  by  means  of  the 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  or  tlie  dilute  nitrous  or 
facharincacidsin  thetemptratureof  60°;  feven-tcnihs 
of  that  extracted  by  fidative  acid  ;  nine-tenths  ot  that 
made  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  of  that  afforded  by  oil 
of  olives  ;  and  laftly,  its  own  bulk  of  that  produced 
from  a  mixture  of  fugar  and  fulphnr.  In  general,  how- 
ever,that  produced  by  the  grcateft  degree  of  heat  feem- 
ed  to  be  the  moll  eafily  niifcible  ;  though  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  particularly  that  of  acetous  hepatic  air,  this 
does  not  take  place. 

5.  The  union  between  hepatic  air  and  water  is  not 
permanent.  Even  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  it  naturally  contains  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  hepatic  air,  the  fluid  grows  very 
foon  turbiJ,  and  depoliis  the  hepatic  air  in  the  form 
of  fulplnir,  though  the  bottle  be  ever  fo  well  corked, 
or  itand  inverted  in  wcter  or  mercury.  The  .-ibforpiion 
of  the  air  by  water,  however,  does  not  fcem  to  occa- 
fion  any  decora pofition  in  the  former,  as  ,the  quantity 
left  will  be  abforbcd  like  the  former  by  adding  more 
water.  It  cannot  be  expelled  from  water  till  it  comes 
uearthe  boiling  point. 

6.  No  kind  of  hepatic  air,  except  that  prodtued 
from  charcoal,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water;  and 
even  this  does  it  only  in  a  very  llight  degree,  unlefs  a 
large  quantity  of  air  pjfs  through  a  fmill  one  of  water. 

7.  The  mort  fcnfible  tcfl  of  the  prefcncc  .^f  hepatic 
air  is  the  folution  of  filvcr  in  the  nitrous  acid.  This, 
according  as  the  nirrous  acid  is  more  or  Icfs  fjCi\rated 
with  filvcr,  becomes  black,  brown,  or  reddilh  brown, 
by  the  contatt  with  hep.uic  air,  however  mixed  with 
common  air  or  any  other  permanently  elallic  fluid. 
When  the  acid  is  not  faturatcd,  or  is  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  brown  or  black  precipitate,  which  is  nothing 
but  fulphuratcd  filvcr,  is  redilfolved. 
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8.  All  hepatic  air  fnfFcrs  fome  diminution  by  ftand-    Hcp«ic 
ingover  mercury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  the  mc-        •^-■r. 
tal;  particularly  that  made  from  charcoal.  ^       "" 

9.  Mixtures  of  hepatic  air  with  common,  dephlo- 
giijcaied,  and  phlo^^ilticated  airs,  continued  for  a 
long  time  either  totally  undimiiiilhed  or  very  little  fo, 
as  did  ihofe  alfo  with  iatljmmable  marine  acid  air  and 
fixed  air;  only  blacking  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

10.  Twu  mcafures  of  hepatic  air  being  introduced  to 
two  of  vitriolic  air,  a  v-hitilh  yellow  dcpolition  imme- 
diately covered  the  top  and  lioesot  the  jsr,  and  both 
airs  «cre  without  any  agitation  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  meafure.  As  the  glafs,  however,  was  ob- 
fcured  by  a  w  hitilh  fcurt  over  its  whole  infide,  it  wjs 
found  neceilary  to  repeat  the  experimtnt.  One  cubic 
inch  of  hepatic  air  was  then  added  to  tive  of  vitriolic 
air  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  without  any  agita- 
tion, the  (ides  of  the  glafs  were  covered  uilh  a  whi- 
tilh  fcum  apparently  moirt,  and  a  diminution  of  more 
than  one  ounce  meafure  to<jk  place.  In  four  hours 
after  a  fecoiid  meafure  of  hepatic  air  was  introduced  j 
which  was  followed  by  a  fccond  depolltion  of  whitiih 
matter  and  diminution  of  the  air.  Next  d;iy  three 
other  mcafures  were  added  at  the  interval  nf  four 
hours  between  each  ;  when,  finding  flill  a  farther  di- 
minution, another  meafjre  was  added  next  day.  The 
whole  quantityof  1 1  ounce  mcafures  was  thus  reduced 
at  lall  to  three,  which  fccmcd  to  belittle  tlfe  than 
phlogillicated  air.  The  water  in  which  the  fulphur 
precipitated  from  the  hepatic  air  was  wailicd,  and  ap- 
peared to  contain  fome  vitriolic  acid  and  lixed  air. 

11.  A  mixture  of  two  mcafures  of  nitrons,  and  as 
much  hepatic  air, was  little  altered  at  firit  even  by  agi- 
tation ;  but,  on  ftanding  36  hours,  boib  v/ere  reduc- 
ed by  fomething  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole. 
The  mercury  was  not  blackened,  hut  particles  of  yel- 
low fulphur  were  depolitcd  boih  upon  the  (ides  of  the 
glafs  and  the  furt'ace  of  the  nicta).  The  air  which  re- 
mained had  flill  an  hepatic  fmell,  and  was  fonicwhai 
more  diminiihed  by  water  :  a  candle  burned  natural'y 
in  the  unabforbcd  part.  The  water  bad  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  which  had  alilorbcd  hepatic  air.  On 
adding  nine  cubic  inchesof  nitrons  air  to  eight  of  he- 
patic, a  yellowiiii  cloud  inflaiitly  appeared,  a  lligbi 
white  fcum  was  depofited  on  the  lidcsot  the  jar  j  and 
the  whole  feemed  to  be  diininithed  about  two  cubic 
inches,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  then  72". 
In  48  hears  the  w  hole  was  reduced  to  fix  cubic  inches, 
and  the  top  and  lides  of  the  jar  covered  with  a  cake 
ef  white  fulphur  ;  the  heat  of  the  room  being  coa- 
ftaiitly  between  60  and  70".  Therefiduum  was  ex- 
amined in  24  hours  after,  and  had  a  pretty  rtrong 
fmell  of  alkaline  air.  A  candle  burned  in  it  naturally; 
and  it  did  notaffeft  linclurc  of  litmus,  liinc-water,  or 
acetous  barytes.  It  was  not  affciftcd  by  any  kind  of 
air  except  the  dephlogiflicated  kind,  and  thispruducrd 
only  a  flight  redncfs  and  diminution  ,  it  produced  alfo 
a  (light  white  precipitate  in  folution  of  lilvcr.  Hence 
it  appeared  that  this  \\\is  drph/o^i/licatc- J  nitrmi  air,  or, 
as  our  author  thinks,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  ihact- 
dified  nitrtui  air. 

12.  Mr  Kirvvan  fuppofing  that  an  unconihincd  acid 
in  the  nitrous  air  was  the  catifc  of  precipitation,  he  de- 
prived fimie  nitrous  airof  this  acid  is  pcricftly  as  pof- 
liblc  before  mixing  it  with  hepatic  air  ;  which  was 

done 
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done  by  admitting  alkaline  air  to  it,  and  then  wafhing 
out  the  ammoiiiacal  compound  in  dilliUcd  water.  By 
bciii{>  deprived  of  its  acid  it  loll  about  one-fixtii  of  its 
bulk  ;  and  it  was  diminiilicd  by  common  air  in  the 
fame  manner  that  nitrous  air  ufually  is.  Seven  cubic 
inches  ot'he4)atic  air  were  then  admitted  all  at  once  to 
ci^hr  of  the  puriiicd  nitrous  air.  No  cloud  or  other 
m-irk  of  any  precipitation  appeared  :  but  in  fix  hours 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  five  cubic  inches,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  being  762  ;  but  the  diminution 
went  no  fur;her  in  18  hours  after.  A  much  whiter 
fulphur  v/as  dcpolited  than  in  the  former  experiment; 
and  boili  in  this  and  the  former,  that  part  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  riling  of  the  mercury  betwixt  the 
nieialand  the  lidcof  the  jar  was  of  ayellovvand  red  Ihi- 
ning  colour,  and  not  black,  as  that  depofitedin  mercury 
ufually  is.TherellJjumrialhed  witli  fuch  violence  as  to 
cxtinguilh  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  the  flame  being  ex- 
ceedingly white  and  vivid  ;  though  it  did  not  detonate 
intheleall,  but  rather  appeared  likedephlogifticated 
air.  The  jar  out  of  which  it  had  been  transferred  had 
a  Itrong  alkaline  fmell.  It  was  not  in  the  leafl  dimi- 
niflied  by  nitrons  air,even  when  heated  to  i  ;o  degrees. 
Water  psureJ  into  the  jar  in  which  the  fulphur  was 
depolited,  produced  a  bluifh  white  cloud  in  fulutionof 
iilver,  though  inlipid  to  the  talle  ;  whence  it  appears, 
iliat  whatever  this  air  maybe,  it  had  been  deacidilicJ 
by  hepatic  air  flill  more  perfectly  than  thatiu  which 
a  caiiiilc  burns  naturally,  but  was  by  no  means  dephlo- 
giflicated. 

13.  Perfeclly  pure  alkaline  and  hepatic  airs  mixed 
together  would  probably  deftroy  each  other  ;  but  Mr 
Kirwan  never  had  it  iii  his  power  to  do  this  entirely. 
Six  meafurcsof  hepatic  air  from  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
fix  of  alkaline  air,inimedialtly  throw  up  a  white  cloud, 
leaving  a  whitifli  fcum  on  the  fide  of  tUejar,  and  are 
reduced  to  about  one  ounce  meafure.  On  adding  wa- 
ter this  is  reduced  to  about  one  half  ;  and  a  candle 
burns  naturally  in  it.  Thisreliduuni,  however, was  af- 
terwards found  t(i  be  only  the  commonairof  the  vclFcls. 

14.  One  meafure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.863,  abforbed  two  meafurcs  of  hepatic 
jiirallto  onc-tenti)  ;  the  acid  being  whitened  by  a  co- 
pious dcpolltion  of  fulphur. 

15.  A  meafureof  red  nitrous  acid,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.430,  was  introduced  to  an  equal  meafure 
of  hepatic  air  :  red  vapours  inftantly  arofe  ;  and  only 
one-tentkor  one-twelfth  of  a  meafure  remained  in  an 
aerial  form  ;  but  as  the  acid  acted  on  the  mercury,  it 
was  neceifary  to  ufe  water,  by  which  the  whole  was 
abforbed.  No  fulphur  was  precipitated  on  this  occa- 
fi(m.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  another  man- 
ner, but  with  little  fuccefs;  fo  that  Mr  Kirwan,  find- 
ing it  fo  difficult  to  ufe  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
(iciermined  to  try  its  effects  upon  liepatic  air  by  dilu- 
ting the  acid  to  inch  a  dej;ree  that  it  could  not  act  up- 
on mercury  without  the  alliltance  of  hear.  In  this 
cafe  the  acid  was  whitened,  eight-tenths  of  the  air  ab- 
forbed, and  the  reliduum  detonated.  A  Hill  greater 
quantity  was  aoforbcd  when  the  experiment  was  made 
with  hepatic  air  made  from  liver  of  fulphur  ;  but  the 
reliduum,  inflead  of  detonating,  burned  with  a  blue 
andgreenilh  flame,  depofiting  fiilphur  upon  the  lides 
of  the  jar.     This  dilute  acid  abforbed  about  three 
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limes  its  bulk  ol  hepatic  air;  but  on  expelling  the  Hcp»ti< 
lame  from  it  again  by  heat,  the  fixth  part  only  was  ^^ir. 
obtained,  and  in  this  a  candle  burned  naturally.  " — " — ~ 

16.  Two  meafurcs  of  alkaline  hepatic  air  were  ab- 
forbed by  one  of  ftrong  marine  acid  toonc-tifih  of  a 
meafure,  after  a  (light  agitation.  On  adding  a  third 
meafureof  hepatic  air,  the  whole  was  abforbed  tolialf 
a  meafure.  Tlie  fulphur  precipitated  in  this  experi- 
ment was  attraded  by  the  mercury,  and  blackened  it; 
which  did  not  happen  in  the  former  cafes,  by  reafon 
of  the  rtronger  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  fulphur. 
The  reliduum  burned  as  pure  hepatic  air. 

17.  Dillillcd  vinegar  ablorbs  nearly  its  own  bulkof 
hepatic  air,  and  becomes  llightly  whitened  ;  but  by 
agitation  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  twice  its 
bulk,  and  then  becomes  very  turbid. 

18.  One  meafure  of  canflic  vegetable  alkali,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.043,  abforbed  ne.irly 
four  mcafures  of  alkaline  iiepatic  air,  which  rendered 
it  brown  at  firll,  but  after  fome  time  it  grew  clear  and 
depofited  fulphur,  blackening  the  furfacc  of  the  mer- 
cury. 

19.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  0.9587,  abforbed  18  of  hepatic  air. 
A  greater  quantity  of  alkali  would  abforb  more  hepa- 
tic air,  lix  meafurcs  «f  the  alkaline  air  uniting  to  fevcn 
of  the  hepatic  ;  and  thus  the  llrength  of  alkaline  li- 
quors', and  their  real  contents,  may,  according  to  our 
author,  be  determined  better  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod.  The  finoking  liquor  of  Boyle  (a  Itrong  vola- 
tile tincture  of  fulphur)  may  be  ealily  prepared  by 
putting  volatile  alk.di  in  the  middle  vellclof  DrNooth's 
apparatus,  and  dcconipoling  liver  of  fulphur,  or  arti- 
ficial pyrites  in  the  loweriholt  one  by  means  of  marine 
acid. 

20.  Olive  oilabforbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  hepatic 
air;  and  gets  a  greenifli  tinge  from  it. 

21.  Oil  of  turpentine  abforbs  more  than  its  own 
bulk  of  this  air,  but  then  becomes  turbid.  A  white 
clou  J  appears  when  water  is  put  to  the  mixture. 

22.  Spirit  of  wine.of  ;he  fpecific  gravity  of  o. 835, 
abforbed  nearly  three  times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air,  and 
became  brown.  Thus  fulphur  may  be  combined  with 
fpirit  of  wine  more  cafily  than  by  the  method  uled  by 
Count  Lauragiis,  the  only  one  hitherto  known.  Wa- 
ter partly  precipitates  the  fulphur. 

23.  New  niilkfcar'-cly  ablorbs  one-tenth  of  its  bnlk 
of  this  air,  and  is  not  in  the  leall  coagulated. 

24.  With  an  equal  bulk  of  vitriolic  ether  the  bulk 
of  the  air  is  at  firft  increafed;  but  afterwardsone-half 
is  abforbed,  and  a  llight  precipitation  appears.  The 
fmell  is  compounded  of  that  of  ether  and  hepatic  air  ; 
but  on  adding  water  it  becomes  very  offenfive,refem- 
bling  that  of  putrefying  animal  fubllances. 

25.  On  adding  a  meafure  and  an  half  of  nitrous  fo- 
Iniion  of  Iilver  to  one  of  hepatic  air,  the  latter  was  ab- 
forbed immediately,  and  without  any  agitation,  the  fo- 
lution  at  the  fime  time  becoming  black.  The  re- 
maining air  admitcd  a  candle  to  burn  natirally  /n  it, 
Hepatic  air  was  likewife  abforbed,  but  with  mor  e  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  fmaller  quantity,  by  the  vitriols  of  iron 
and  fijver  ;  the  latter  was  blackened  ;  the  former  be- 
came white  at  firft,  but  darker  by  agitation  ;  the  reli- 
duum buraed  blue,  as  hepatic  air  ufually  does. 

26. 
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26.  Sulphurated  fpirit  of  wine  precipitates  lime- 
water,  which  highly  rcditied  Ipirit  of  wine  will  alfo 
do  by  iifclf.  It  alfo  precipitates  and  gives  a  brown 
colour  to  acetous  baro  Iclciiitc,  which  h  likew  ifc  done 
by  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  fulution  of  (ilvcr  is  turned  black 
Of  brown  by  it.  Sulphur  is  precipitated  from  it  by 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  cannot  be  done 
cither  by  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acids. 

27.  Water  faturated  with  hepatic  air  turns  the  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  red  ;  docs  not  affect  lime-water  ;  forms  a 
cloud  in  the  fokuion  of  acetous  baro-felcnite,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  marine  :  it  does  not  alter  the  lohitions 
of  other  earths.  It  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
folutionof  vitriol  of  iron,  or  fohition  of  that  ineial  infpi- 
ritof  fait:  in  nitrousfohitiouof  copper  it  throws  down  a 
brown  precipitate,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  chan- 
ged from  blue  to  green  ;  the  precipitate  being  redilfolv- 
edby  agitaiion.  In  fohitionof  vitriol  of  copper  it  forms 
a  black  precipitate.  It  throws  down  a  ycliowilh  white 
precipitate  in  foluiionof  tin  inaqua-regia  ;  a  black  one 
from  foluiion  of  gold  ;  a  red  and  yellow  one  from  that 
of  antimony  ;  and  one  of  red  mixed  with  white  from 
folution  ofplatina.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  with 
nitrous  folutionsof  lead  aiid  lilvcr ;  but  if  thefe  are  not 
perfeftly  faturated  with  metal,  the  folutions  will  be 
brown,  or  reddilh  brown,  and  may  be  redilililved  by  a- 
gitation.  Nitrous  folution  of  mercury  is  precipitated 
of  a  ycliowilh  brosvn  ;  corrolive  fublimate  of  a  yellow 
mixed  with  black,  but  which  becomes  white  by  agi- 
tation. Nitrous  folution  of  bifiuuth  becomes  reddiQi 
brown,  and  even  alTumes  a  metallic  appearance.  Solu- 
tion of  cobalt  becomes  dark  ;  thatof  arfenic  in  nitrous 
acid  becomes  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  whiie  ;  form- 
ing realgar  and  orpimeut.  On  dropping  into  hepatic 
water  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.863,  'he 
mixture  becomes  llightly  turbid  ;  but  on  dropping  into 
it  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  bluilh  white  and  much 
denfer  cloud  is  formed.  A  copious  white  precipitation 
isoccaiioned  by  the  flrong  nitrous  acid,  whether  plilo- 
gilticated  or  not  ;  but  dilute  nitrous  acid  products  no 

-change.  Green  nitrous  acid, the  fpeciticgravity  J. 328, 
inftantly  produces  fulphur.  A  flight  cloud  is  produced 
by  ftrong  marine  acid  ;  but  neither  dillilled  vinegar 
nor  acid  of  fjgar  has  any  fuch  cffedl.  According  to 
MrBtriijman,  hcpatifcd  Aatcr,  in  a  well  clofed  vclFcl, 
will  dilfolve  iron  In  a  few  days  ;  but  the  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  with  Mr  Kirwan,  neither  could  he  dif- 
folve  any  other  metal  in  this  water,  though  the  ful- 
pliur  united  with  many  of  them  into  an  infoluble  mafs  ; 
whence  our  author  concludes,  that  metallic  fubAances 
cannot  be  found  in  hepatifed  waters. 

38.  Colourlcfs  alkaline  liquors  acquire  a  brownifli 
linge  from  hepatic  air  ;  the  refiJuuni  they  leave  being 
of  the  fame  nature  with  what  they  abforb.  A  caudic 
fixed  alkiline  liquor,  faturated  with  this  air,  precipi- 
tates barytes  from  the  acetous  acid  of  a  ycliowilh  white 
colour  ;  decompolhig  likewife  other  earthy  folutions, 
and  the  precipitate  varying  according  to  their  purity  ; 
a  ted  which  our  author  fuppofcs  nuy  be  improved  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  fupply  ihc  place  of  the  Prullian  al- 
kali. It  precipitates  alio  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  as 
Well  as  marine  laltof  iron,  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  the 
latter  generally  whitens  by  agit.iion.  Solutions  of  lil- 
ver  and  lead  arc  alfo  precipitated  ulack  with  feme  mix- 


ture of  white  :  thatof  gold  is  alfo  blackened  ;  and  fo-    Hepatic 
lution  of  platina  becomes  brown.    Sidutions  of  copper       '^'r- 

let  fall  a  reddifh  black  or  brown  precipitate.  Sublimate  """^ 

yields  a  precipitate  partly  white  and  black,  and  partly 
orange  and  greenilh.  A  nitrous  folution  of  arfenic 
forms  a  yellow  and  orange  precipitate  ;  and  that  of  re- 
giilusof  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  an  orange  precipitate 
mixed  with  black.  Nitrous  folution  of  zinc  yitlJs  a 
dirty  white  precipitate  ;  that  of  bifmurh  abroun  mixed 
with  white;  and  thatof  cobalt  a  brown  and  black  pre- 
cipitate. PrulTian  alkali  yields  a  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  eafy  reililFolved.  Tindurt  of  radiQies,  our 
author's  teft  for  alkalies,  was  turned  green. 

29.  On  adding  a  few  grains  of  iron,copper,lead,tin, 
zinc,  bifmuih,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  arfenic,  to  a 
folution  ofliverof  fulphur,  all  themctals  wcrefound  to 
attrad  fulphur  from  thefixedalkali,exceptingzincand 
tin.  Iron,  arfenic,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  lead,  were 
moft;  altered;  copper  next,  and  bifmuih  the  lead.  No 
part  of  the  metals  appeared  to  be  dilTolved. 

30.  Water  faturated  with  thccondenfcd  refiduumof 
alkaline  and  hepatic  air,  /.  e.  with  the  pureft  volatile 
liver  of  fulphur,  does  not  precipitate  marine  felenite. 
though  it  forms  a  flight  brown  and  white  cloud  in  that 
of  marine  baro-felenite.  It  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate in  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a  black  and 
white  one  in  that  of  marine  fait  of  iron  ;  but  by  agita- 
tion this  became  entirely  white.  Vitriol  of  copper,  and 
nitrous  fait  of  the  fame  metal,  are  both  precipitated  of  a 
brown  and  red  colour.  Tin  dilTul  vcd  in  aqua-rc<ria  yields 
ayellowilhprccipitate;gold,adiluteyellowan'd  reddilh 
brown;  platina,  aflelh-coloured  precipitate;  and  regu- 
lusof  antimony,  a  ycliowilh  red.  Silver  is  precipitated 
black,  as  well  as  lead,  from  the  nitrous  and  acetous 
acids.  Corrolive  fublimate  became  red  for  a  moment ; 
but  in  a  little  time  its  precipitate  appeared  partly  black 
and  partly  w  hiie.  A  limilar  preci  pitate  is  afiijrded  alio 
by  the  nitrous  folution  of  bifmuih  ;  but  partly  mixed 
with  a  reddilh-brown  colour,  and  has  fomcthin"  like- 
wife  of  a  metallic  appearance  ;  the  precipitate  ofcobalt 
is  black, or  deep  brown.  Solutions  of  arfenic  yield  pre- 
cipitates of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  red  ;  thofe 
of  zinc  of  a  dirty  white — All  thofe  colours,  however, 
vary,  as  the  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  laturated  previous 
to  and  after  their  mixture,  and  the  time  they  have 
flood  together. 

From  thefc  experiments MrKirwanconcUides,that 
hepatic  airconliis  merely  of  fulphur  rarefied  by  ele- 
mentary fire,  or  the  mutter  of  heat.     Some  have  fup- 

pofed  that  it  conliftsof  livcroffulphur  itfclf  vohtilifed-, 
but  this  our  aiithordcnifs,for  the  followiig  reafons:  i! 
It  is  evidently,  tho'  weakly,  acid;  reddeiung  litmusj 
precipiintinsr  acetous  baro-felcnite,  though  none  of  the 
other  folutions  of  earths.  2.  It  nuy  be  extracted  from 
materials -A  hich  cither  contain  no  alkali  at  all,  or  next 
to  none  ;  as  iron,  figar,  oil,  charcoal,  &c.  5.  It  is  not 
decorapofed  by  marine  or  fixed  air  ;  by  wh'ch  ncver- 
thelefs  liver  of  fulphur  may  be  decompi)fed. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  formerly  of  opi- 
nion that  fulphur  was  held  in  folution  in  hepatic  air, 
either  by  means  of  vitriolic  or  marine  air  :  but  neither 
of  thefc  is  clienti-il  to  ihc  conllitution  of  hepatic  a  r 
as  fuch,  fincc  it  is  prod'iciblc  from  materials  that  con- 
tain neither  of  thcfe  acids;  and  from  whatever  fubilanc* 

it 
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HepM'c    itisobiiined,  u  always  affords  the  fame  charafter,  viz. 
Air.       ihatof  the  vitriolic  acid  exceedingly  weakened,  fuch 

'■■~^' an  acid  as  we  may  fuppofe  fulphur  itlclf  to  be.     This 

fubftancc  indeed,  even  in  its  concrete  ftate,  maiiifcfts 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  by  uniting  wiih  alkalies, 
calcareous  and  ponderous  earths,  as  well  as  with  moft 
luctals,  which  a  very  weak  acid  might  be  fuppofed 
to  do. 

As  phofphorns  bears  a  confidcrablc  refembhnce  in 
its  conlUtution  to  Cutphur,  Mr  Kirwan  determined  to 
make  fomc  experiments  upon  it  in  limilarcircumftanccs. 
He  therefore  gently  heated  lo  or  la  grains  of  phof- 
phorus,  mixed  with  about  half  anouncc  of  cauftic  fixed 
alkaline  folution,  in  a  very  fmall  vial  furnilhed  with  a 
bent  tube,  and  received  the  air  over  mercury.     Two 
Imall  explofions  look  place  on  the  firfl  application  of 
heai,  attended  with  a  yellow  flame  and  white  I'moke, 
v.hich  penetrated  through  the  mercury  into  the  recei- 
ver.    This  was  followed  by  an  equable  production  of 
air  i  but  at  lall  the  phofphorus  began  to  fwtU  and  froth 
up,  burfl  with  a  loud  explofion,  and  a  violent  flame  im- 
nediately  iiVucd  from  it.     Only  about  eight  cubic  in- 
ches of  air  were  obtained.  Thefc  were  but  very  flight- 
ly  diminilhed  by  agitation  in  water  ;  after  whichaclou- 
dinefi  took  piace,  but  the  air  foon  recovered  itstranf- 
parency.  Water  impregnated  with  it  flightly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus,  but  did  not  atfctt  Pruliian  alkali.  It 
had  no  efFeft  upon  the  nitrous  folutions  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  or  cobalt  ;  nor  on  thofe  of  iron  or  tin  in  marine 
acid  and  aqua-regia  ;    nor  on  the  vitriolic  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  regulusof  antimony,  ar- 
fenic,  or  manganefe  ;    nor  on  the  marine  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt, arfenic,  or  manganeie. 
The  niirous  folution  of  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black 
colour,  and  the  vitriolic  of  a  brown  :  nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,  made  without  heat,  precipitated  a  brown 
or  black  powder  j  but  vitriol  of  mercury  firll  became 
rcddilh,  and  afterwards  white  :  corrofive  fublimate  a 
yellow  mixed  with  red  and  white.     Gold  dill'olved  in 
aqua  regia  is  precipitated  of  a  purplifli  black  ;  and  in 
the  vitriolic   acid  of  a  brownilh  red  black  ;  but  rc- 
gnlus  of  antimony  dilTolved  in  aqua-regia  is  precipitated 
of  a  white  colour.    Nitrous  folution  of  bifinuth  let  fall 
afedinieut  at  flrft  white,  and  afterwards  brown;  vitriol 
of  bifumih  and  marine  fdt  of  bifmuth  wtrealfo  preci- 
pitated brown,  the  latterbeingredilfolved  by  agitation. 
Kitruus  folution  of  arfenic  alfo  became  brown,  but  the 
precipitate  was  rediflblvcd  by  agitation.    On  impreg- 
nating water  witli  this  air,  without  allowing  the  air  to 
burn  over  it,  the  liquid  fcarcely  made  any  alteration  in 
tinftureoflitnms.nordidit  precipi tate lime  water  ;  but 
caufcd  a  black  precipitate  in  fulurion  of  lilver  ;  a  white 
one  in  lolmion  of  regulus  of  antimony  in  aqua-regia, 
and  a  whiiilli  yellow  one  in  that  of  corrofive  fublimate. 
On  letting  up  a  meafure  of  water  to  this  air,  and 
through  that  fome    bubbles  of  common  air,  every 
bubble  flamed,  and   produced  a  white  finoke  until   a- 
bout  half  the  quantity  of  common  air  was  introduced 
that  had  been  ufed  of  phofphoiic  ;   but  without  any 
apparent  increafe  of  the  origiml  bulk.     The  flame 
produced  a  fmall  commotion  each  time,  and  fniokc  de- 
fccnded  after  the  inflammation  into   the   water  ;   the 
fmoke  flill  continuing  to  be  produced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  air,  after  the  flame  had  ceafed.    Bub- 
bles of  phofphoric  air,  efcaping  through  mercury  in- 
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to  the  atmofphere,  flame,  crackle,  and  fmcU,  cxaftly 
like  the  electric  fpark.  Ihis  property  of  phofphoric 
hei)atic  air  was  known  to  M.  Oingembrc  in  the  year 

1783- 

On  letting  up  half  a  meafure  of  nitrous  to  one  of 
phofphoric  air,  a  white  fmoke  appeared,  with  a  very 
flight  diminution  ;  tlie  tranfparency  being  foon  rello- 
red,  and  a  flight  fcum  dcpofited  on  liic  lides  of  the  jar. 
No  fmoke  or  diminution  was  produced  by  adding  ano- 
ther half  meafure  of  nitrous  air  ;  but  on  adding  wa- 
ter, and  agitating  the  air  in  it,  much  more  was  ab- 
forbcd.  On  turning  up  the  jar,  the  nitrous  air  full 
cfcaped  in  form  of  a  red  vapour,  a'ud  this  was  followed 
by  a  whitifli  fmoke.  The  water  had  a  phofphoric 
fmell,  and  precipitated  the  folution  of  lilver  brown. 

An  equal  meafure  of  alkaline  air  fcarcc  diminilhed 
phofphoric  air;  and  on  adding  water,  little  more  feem- 
cd  to  be  taken  up  than  the  alkaline  air,  though  a 
fmoke  appeared  on  turning  up  the  jar,  biil  without 
any  flame.  Water  thus  impregnated  fmcUcd  exadlly 
like  onions,  and  turned  the  tincture  of  radilhcs green. 
Solution  of  lilver  was  precipitated  of  a  black  colour  ; 
that  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  a  brown  ;  the 
precipitate  being  redillblved  by  agitation,  and  the  li- 
quor then  aifiiniing  a  green  colour.  Corrofive  fub- 
limate let  fall  a  yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  black. 
Iron  was  precipitated  white  both  from  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  ;  but  a  pale  yellow  folution  of  it  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  not  affi^dcd,  and  a  red  folution 
in  the  fame  acid  was  only  clotted.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony was  precipitated  of  a  white  colour  from  aqua- 
regia,  cobalt  of  a  (light  reddilh  from  the  nitrons  acid, 
and  bifmuth  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  fame.  Neither 
the  nitrous  roUuions  of  lead  or  zinc  were  rift'e6led  ;  nor 
thofe  ot  tin  in  the  marine  acid  or  in  aqua-regia.  Fixed 
air,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  phofphoric  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke,  fome  diminution,  and  a  yel- 
low precipitate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  in  water 
the  flxcd  air  was  taken  up  all  to  onc-tentji ;  the  refi- 
duum  fmoked,  but  did  not  take  fire. 

^omt  fircc'i pit  ate  per  J];  being  introduced  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  phofphoric  air,  the  former  foon  grew  black, 
and  a  white  fmoke  appeared.  In  two  days  the  precipitstc 
became  folid,  acquiring  a  pale  white  colour,  (hiniiig 
like  fleel.  The  air  lortits  inflammability;  though  Mr 
Kirwan  fuppofes  that  this  might  be  owing  to  fome 
other  canfe :  for  two  days  after  this  air  was  made,  a 
yellow  fcum  was  ohferved  on  the  fides  of  the  jar  in 
which  a  quantity  of  it  had  reAed  all  night  over  water; 
and  the  fpontaneous  inflammability  was  lofl  next  morn- 
ing. The  temperature  of  the  air  was  then  53°  ;  and 
when  it  inflamed  before  68'. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
phofphoric  air  is  nothing  clfe  but  phofphorus  itfelf  in 
an  aerial  flate  ;  difi^ering  from  fulphureous  or  hepatic 
air,  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  lefs  latent  hcai  to 
throw  it  into  an  aerial  (late,  and  therefore  may  be  dif- 
engaged  from  fixed  alkalies  without  any  acid. 

Hcpaiic  air  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  number  of 
different  ways,  and  from  a  variety  of  Aibllances.  The 
mofl common  method  in  which  it  has  been  j'rocured, 
is  by  decompniing  the  hepar  fulphuris  or  cumbination 
of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  by  means  of  an  acid. 
Mr  Kirwau  has  examined  the  circuni  fiances  attending 
the  formationof  liver  of  fulphur;  making  the  firft  ex- 
periment 
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periment  by  niching  together  cqoal  parts  of  ihc  mi- 
neral alkili  and  flowers  of  fiilphur  in   a  covcrtd  cru- 
"  ciblc.     On  flightly  hcaiinj  the  mixture,  it  cniitlcil  a 
bluilh  fnioke,  wiiicli  gradually  became  whiter  as  ihc 
heat  was  augmented  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  became  Hightly  red,  the  fnioke  was  pcr- 
fcJily  white  ami  inflammable.   To  uivcfiigatc  tlie  na- 
ture of  this  fmokc,  a  pure  lixcd  alkali   was  made  by 
deflagrating  ecjual  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre 
in  a  red-hot  crucible  in  tlie  ufual  way.     This  alkali, 
in  a  very  dryflate,  was  n^ixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
flowers  of  fiilphur,  and  the  mixture  dillilled  in  a  fraall 
coated  retort;  the  air  being  received  over  quickfilvcr. 
On  the  firfb  application  of  heat,  one  cubic  incli  and 
an  lialf  of  fiigluly  plilogifticated  air  was  obtained,  but 
without  any  fixed  air.    This  was  tiie  common  air  con- 
tained in  the  vclTcls,  but  altered  by  bciwg  in  contact 
with  the  alkali  and  filphur.  On  augmenting  the  heat, 
about  i8  inches  of  air  were  obtained,  of  a  rcddifli  co- 
lour, fceniingly  a  mixture  of  nitrons  and  common  air  ; 
afting  flightly  on  mercury.     After  this,   20    cubic 
inches  of  the  fame  kind  mixed  with   fume  HxcJ  air 
were  obtained.     Tlicfc  were  fucccedcd   by  6/,  inches 
of  fixed  air  aimed  pcrfe(^Uy  pure.     The  bottom  of  the 
retort  was  now  red  hot ;  I'omc  fulpbur  was  fublimcd 
in  the  neck  ,  and  when  all  was  cold,  an  hcpar  lulphu- 
ris  was  found  in  tlic  bulb. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
the  blue  fmoke  ab'jvementioacd  conlifts  chiefly  of  fixed 
air  and  the  white  fulphur ;  but  that  neither  hepa- 
tic nor  vitriolic  air  are  formed  unlcfs  tlie  retort  be  large 
enough  to  admit  as  much  air  as  is  ncceii'ary  tor  burn- 
ing part  of  the  fulphur.  He  concludes  alfo,  that  hepar 
fulphuris  will  yield  no  hepatic  air  unlefs  with  the  hilp 
of  an  acid  ;  and  I  believe  this  (fnys  he)  10  be  true, 
when  the  experiment  is  made  i:i  the  dry  way,  and 
nearly  fo  in  the  moifl  way:  for  having  added  200 
grains  of  fulphur  to  a  concentrated  folution  of  flrong 
canftic  vegetable  alkali  by  a  (Irong  and  long-continued 
heat,  I  obtained  only  one  cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  ; 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  liver  of 
i'ulphur  conllantly  emits  an  hepatic  fmell,  even  in  the 
temperature  of  tie  atmofphere  ;  and  the  fubftance  fb 
emitted  contains  as  much  hepatic  air  as  difcolours 
filver  and  lead,  and  even  their  folutionsj  which  Ihows 
that  an  incomparably  fmall  quantity  of  this  air  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  produce  the  effeCl.  To  dilcovcr  whether  liiis 
extrication  of  hepatic  air  might  be  caufed  by  the  depo- 
fition  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere,  I  threw  fome 
pulverifcd  calcareous  hepar  into  aerated  water,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat  endeavoured  to  obtain  he- 
patic air,  but  in  vain  :  and  indeed  tlie  very  circnm- 
llancc  that  the  hepatic  fmell  and  its  elfcAsarc  always 
flrongefl  the  tirll  inftant  that  a  bottle  of  the  hepatic  fo- 
lution is  opened,  leems  to  indicate  that  fixed  air  is  no 
way  concerned  in  its  production.  The  bell  liver  of 
fulphur  is  made  of  equal  pans  of  fait  of  tartar  and  ful- 
phur; bill  as  about  one  fifth  of  the  fait  of  tanaj-  con- 
lills  of  air  which  cfcapcs  during  the  operation,  it  f'eems 
that  the  proportion  of  fulphur  predominates  in  tJie  rc- 
fulting  compound  ;  yt  as  iimie  of  the  fulphur  alio 
fublimcs  and  biTiis,  it  is  not  ealy  to  fix  the  cxafl  pro- 
portion. One  hundred  grains  of  the  bell,  that  is  to 
fay  the  reddtfl  liver  of  fulphur,  alford  with  dilute  ma- 
rine acid  about  40  inchis  of  hepatic  air  in  the  tem- 
VOL.  Vlil. 
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P'-raturc  of  60^;  a  quantity  equivalent  to  about   13 
grains  offulphur,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fcqucl." 

Hepatic  air  is  bell  produced  by  marine  acid  :  the 
concentrated  nitrous  acid  I'roduccs  nitrous  air;  i>ut  if 
diluted  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  produce* 
the  hepatic  kind  by  the  afliftance  of  heat.  Concen- 
trated vitriolic  acid  poured  upon  liver  of  fulphur  af- 
fords but  little  hepatic  air  without  the  alLilancc  of 
heat;  though  it  conftanily  decompofcs  the  hcpar: 
"  and  (adds  our  author)  it  is  partly  for  this  reafon 
that  the  proportion  of  air  is  fo  fmall  ;  for  it  is  during 
the  gradual  dccompofitioa  of  fulphurcous  compounds 
that  hepatic  air  is  p-oduced."  Hepatic  air,  but  not 
ill  a  pure  ftate,  is  extricated  by  diftiilcd  vinegar  ;  its 
fmell  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vegetable  acid. 
Some  quantity  of  this  air  is  produced  by  the  faccha- 
rinc  acid  in  the  temperature  of  59°,  and  by  ftdative 
fall  in  that  of  boiling  water  or  nearly  fo  ;  but  neither 
the  arfentcal  nor  aerial  acids  produce  any. 

Having  prepared  fome  hcpar  fulphiiris  with  an  over 
proportion  of  fulphur,  an  hepatic  air  was  prorured  by 
means  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid;  but  fo  loaded 
witlifulphnr,thatitdepolitcdfoaicin  the  tube  throuf»h 
which  it  was  tranfmitted,  and  on  the  upper  part'of 
the  glafs  receiver.  On  transfening  it  to  another  re- 
ceiver, though  then  perfectly  clear  and  tranfparent, 
in  quantity  tbout  fix  cubic  inchts,  yet  next  mornim'- 
it  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  the  infidc  of  the  glafs  be" 
ing  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fulphnr  ;  the  fmall 
qumtity  of  eUftic  fluid  which  remained  being  chaii ^td 
from  hepatic  to  vitriolic  air.  "  Hence  ;l;-.yl  Mr  Kir- 
wan) It  appears,  firll,  that  a  fpccies  of  clallic  flaid 
iniiy  cxifl  in  a  ftate  intermcJiaic  between  ihc  aerial 
and  vaporous,  which  is  not  permanently  tlailic  like 
air,  nor  immediately  condcnfe^i  by  cold  like  vapour ;  but 
which,  by  the  gradual  lols  of  its  fpccitic  heat,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  concrete  form.  2.  That  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  fulphur  may  be  combined  with  vitriolic  air,  as 
to  enaiile  it  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hepatic  air  for 
fome  lime  at  Ica/l.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pul- 
vcriftd  quicklime  and  one  of  fulphur,  heated  to  whitt- 
nefs  in  a  covered  crucible  for  o;ie  hour,  became  of  a 
ftony  hardncfs  ;  and,  being  treated  wi  h  marine  acid, 
afforded  hepatic  air.  On  hctinga  piece  of  thisftonc 
i'l  pure  water,  it  becomes  bluifli  ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  blue  marlcs  generally  found  near  hot  fulphurated 
waters.  A  calcareous  hepar  may  alfo  be  formed  in  the 
moifl  way." 

Magnelia  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  heated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air.  It 
was  procured,  however,  from  a  mixture  of  three  p&rts 
of  iron-filings  and  one  offulphur  melted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  This  fulphurated  iron  dif- 
folved  in  maiine  acid  affords  alinoft  entirely  hepatic 
air,  and  very  little  of  tiie  infl.immable  kind.  Kqnal 
parts  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur  mixed  together,  and 
made  into  a  priite  with  water,  after  heating  and  be- 
coming black,  alforded  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was 
poured  on  it ;  but  th  s  was  mixed  w  ith  inflammable  air, 
probably  proceeding  fronuuiconibined  iron..'\Hcra  tew 
d.nys  this  m'xturc  loft  its  power  of  producing  hepatic 
:\r  Mr  Bergman  has  alio  rcm.irkrd,  that  combinations 
of  fulphnr  with  fomcothir  metals  yield  hepatic  .lir. 

Hepatic  air  was  obtained  by  pouring  fome  oli\c-oil 

upon  a  few  grains  of  fulphur,  and  heating  the  mixture 
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in  a  vial  with  a  bent  tube.  It  was  likewifc  obtained 
in  a  great  plenty  from  equal  parts  of  Culplnir  and  pow- 
dered chaico.ll,  out  of  which  the  air  had  prcvioudy 
been  expilkdas  much  a.^  pollible  :  "yet  (fays  oiir 
author)  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  free  charcoal  wholly 
from  foreign  air,  lor  it  foonreattratts  it  when  cxpofed 
to  the  atmcrphcre." 

Six  (grains  of  pyrophorus  mixed  with  alum  aiid  fu- 
j;;!r  cffcrvcfced  with  marine  acid,  and  afforded  two  cu- 
bic inches  and  an  half  of  hepatic  air.  This  pyropho- 
rus  h.id  been  made  fix  years  before,  and  was  kept  in  a 
tube  Hcnuetically  fcalcd,  and  for  ft veral  fummers  cx- 
pofed to  the  light  of  the  Urn.  It  was  fo  combufliblc, 
that  fomc  grains  o(  it  took  fire  while  it  was  iiiiroduced 
into  the  vial  out  of  which  the  hepatic  air  had  been  ex- 
pelled. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  white  fugar  (prcvioufly 
incited  in  order  to  free  it  o(  wytcr)  with  one  part  of 
fulphur,  when  licatcd  to  about  600  or  700  degrees, 
jjavc  out  hepatic  air  very  rapidly.  This  air  had  a 
fnicU  very  much  rcfeinbling  that  of  onions,  but  con- 
tained neither  tixcd  air  nor  any  other  acid.  Sugar  and 
fulphur  melted  togetlier  gave  out  no  hepatic  air  when 
treated  with  acids.  Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  marine 
acid,  dccompofe  this  mixture,  diilblving  the  fugar,  and 
leaving  the  fulphur. 

Tw  clve  grains  of  fulphur  heated  in  a  retort,  filled 
wiih  metallic  inflammable  air,  attbrdedno  hepatic  air  ; 
thougli  the  retort  fmellcd  of  it  when  cold,  and  for  fomc 
time  after. 

Eighteen  grains  ofliver  of  fulphur  expofcd  for  four 
days  to  fix  cubic  inches  of  tixcd  air,  the  thermometer 
at  70°,  was  Ibmtwliat  whitened  on  the  furface  ;  the 
air  not  having  an  hepatic  fmell,  but  rather  that  of 
bread.  It  fcciued  to  have  lak'-n  up  fomc  fulphur,  which 
was  fepar;ited  by  ':imc-water.  It  was  not  in  the  leall 
dimiiiilhtci  ;  and  therefore  feenis  to  have  received  an 
addition  of  hepatic  air,  or  rather  of  fulpiiur. 

On  expnfmg  a  quantity  of  fulphurco-iuartial  parte 
to  (ixcii  air  for  five  days,  the  latter  was  not  at  all  di- 
miuilhed,  but  received  a  (light  addition  of  inflammable 
air.  The  paAcitfclt,  taken  out  of  this  air  and  cxpofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  heated  very  llrongly. 

Three  grains  of  lulphurexpoftd  to  twelve  incliesof 
marineair  was  not  diminiflicd  in  four  days.  On  adding 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  this  air,  it  was  all  abforbcd  to 
eiie  inch,  which  had  an  hepatic  fiiicll,  as  had  alio  the 
water,  the  latter  evidently  contaiiiing  fulphur. 

Hepatic  air  is  found  naturally  in  coal-pits,  and  has 
been  difcovercd  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  fulphureous  properties  of  many  mineral 
waters  depend.  There  is  alio  great  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  production  of  the  putrefaction 
of  many,  if  not  all,  animal  fubflances.  Rotten  eggs 
and  corrupted  water  are  known  tofinit  this  fpecies  of 
air,  and  alfo  to  difcolour  metallic  fubllanccs,  in  the 
fame  manner.  M.  Vieliard  has  lately  difcovercd  feve- 
ral  other  indications  of  thisairin  putrefied  blood.  In 
the  80th  volume  of  Philofophical  Tranfaitions,  p.  391. 
Dr  Crawford  gives  an  account  of  fomc  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  a  kind  of  hepatic  airis 
contained  in  the  virus  of  cancers.  Having  obtained  a 
portion  of  this  ichor  from  a  cancerous  brcalt,  he  di- 
vided it  into  three  parts,  which  were  put  into  feparatc 
vials  after  being  properly  diluted  with  water.  To  one 


ofthefe  he  added  fome  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  to  ano- 
ther a  little  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  the 
third  fome  fyrup  of  violets.  Ko  change  was  produced 
by  the  vegetable  alkali  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  a  deep  brown  colour  was  produced,  and  a  brifk 
cfFcrvefccnce  took  place  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  cancerous  matter  was  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  difiulcd  itfelf  to  a  conliderable  diflance. 
A  faint  green  colour  was  communicated  to  the  third 
portion  wjiich  had  the  fyrnp  of  violets. 

As  the  cancerous  matter  on  which  thcfe  experiments 
were  made  had  been  previoully  kept  fome  days,  Dr 
Crawford  fafpeCrfcd  that  it  might  thus  have  acquired 
its  alkaline  property  :  as  Mr  Geber  has  ihown,  that 
animal  fubflances,  when  newly  putrefied,  do  not  con- 
tain any  alkali.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  there- 
fore on  fome  matter  recently  produced  from  a  cance- 
rous penis.  A  manifcA  eti'crvefcence,  though  Icl's 
than  the  foregoing,  alfo  took  place  in  this  cafe  ;  the 
liquor  acquired  a  brown  colour,  and  the  fetor  increafcd. 
A  portion  of  the  fame  matter,  ditful'ed  through  diflil,- 
Icd  water,  communicated  a  green  colour  as  before  ; 
but  in  fome  cafes  tlie  change  was  fcarccly  perceptible, 
though  in  all  the  experiments  which  were  made  the- 
exirtcnceo/an  alkalioiie  way  or  other  was  mauifelled. 

The  air  extricated  from  the  cancerous  matter  feemcd 
by  its  fmell  to  rcfcmblc  rotten  eggs  more  than  any 
other  fpecies;  but  to  invcfligatc  the  matter  fully,  fomc 
portion  of  the  virus  was  diniifed  through  diililled  wa- 
ter, the  liquor  filtered,  and  a  fmallqnandty  of  nitrous 
folntion  of  lilver  dropped  into  it.  An  afh-coloured 
precipitate  fooii  appeared  diffuied  like  a  cloud  tlirough 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  colour  of 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  a  deep  brown.  The  fetid 
fmell  was  now  rendered  much  fainter,  and  was  entirely 
dtflroyed  by  an  adilition  of  concentrated  nitrousacid, 
or  by  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  ;  either  of  whicli 
fubftances  would  alfo  have  dcflroyed  ih«  fmell  of  he- 
patic air. 

On  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  common  pus,  no  cf. 
fervefcence  was  produced,  nor  was  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  changed,  neither  did  any  fenfiblc  precipitation 
take  place  for  feveral  hours.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
riment, however,  with  matter  obtained  from  a  vene- 
real bubo,  the  .liquid  became  flighily  turbid  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrattd  tilver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
it  had  acquired  a  brownifli  caft.  The  fame  eftefts 
took  place  with  the  matter  which  iffocd  from  a  carious 
bone  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  precipitation  was  much 
lefs  than  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

To  procure  fome  quantity  of  the  air  in  its  feparatc 
flate,  a  quantity  of  rcddilh  cancerous  matter  was  mix- 
ed wilh  about  thrice  its  weight  of  diililled  water.  On 
adding  a  little  vitriolic  acid  to  this  mixture,  an  cfler- 
vefcenceenfued,  and  the  air  was  received  in  a  vial  over 
mercury.  When  one-half  of  the  mercury  was  expelled 
from  the  vial,  the  latter  was  inverted  over  diililled 
water;  and  the  portion  of  mercury  that  remained  in 
it  being  futfercd  to  defcend,  and  the  water  to  rife  into 
its  place,  the  vial  was  clolcly  corked.  The  air  and 
water  were  then  brifkly  agitated  tog.  ther  ;  and  the 
vial  being  a  fccond  time  inverted  over  diililled  water, 
the  cork  svas  removed.  It  now  appeared,  by  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rofe,  that  part  of  the  air 
had  been  abforbcd ,  and  on  dropping  in  a  little  nitra- 
ted 
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Hepitie  ted  filver  into  it,  a  purplilh  cloud,  inclining  to  red, 
Air^  was  produced.  In  this  experiment,  the  chanj^c  of  co- 
'  "  'lour  was  at  firll  fcarctly  perceptible,  but  became  very 
diftinft  in  a  few  minutes.  The  quantity  of  aerial 
Huid,  however,  v/hich  can  thus  be  extricated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  without  heat  is  not  very  confidcr- 
able  :  if  heat  be  applied,  a  larger  quantity  of  daftic 
fluid  will  be  produced,  having  the  fmcll  of  cancerous 
matter;  but  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  mixed  \vith  vitriolic 
acid  air. 

To  obtain  this  air  in  as  pure  a  ftate  as  poflible,  a 
portion  of  the  cancerous  virus,  properly  diluted  with 
dillilled  water,  was  introduced  into  a  fmall  vial,  a  little 
vitriolid  acid  added,  the  velfel  filled  with  diftillcd 
Water,  and  a  crooked  tube  alfo  filled  with  water  fitted 
to  its  neck.  Tlic  extremity  of  the  tube  being  then 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  inverted  in  water, 
and  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vial,  air  began  to  rife  in  white  bubbles,  having  a 
very  fetid  fmcll  limilar  to  that  of  cancerous  matter  ; 
and  the  water  impregnated  with  it  occafioned  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver.  On 
feparating  the  crooked  tube  from  the  vial,  a  very  of- 
feufive  white  vapour,  refembling  in  fmcll  the  air  pro- 
duced in  the  foregoing  experiment,  arofc  from  the 
mixture,  and  continued  ta  afcend  for  near  half  an 
hour.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  filtered,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  had  its  fmcll 
entirely  dcflroyed  ;  a  llight  etFcrvcfcencc  being  produ- 
ced, and  a  flaky  fubllance  feparated  from  the  liquor 
and  floating  through  it. 

On  examining  the  alkaline  matter  which  had  been 
feparated  from  the  cancerous  virus,  it  was  found,  as 
had  indeed  been  concluded  d  priori,  to  be  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  feemed  probable  that  this  alkali  was  united 
to  the  fixed  air  with  which  the  cancerous  matter  was 
impregnated,  becaufe  the  peculiar  fmcll  of  the  matter 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
acid ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  following  expe- 
riments. 

I.  A  portion  of  cancerous  matter  was  difFufed 
tUrough  diflilled  water,  and  dillilled  in  a  fmall  retort 
with  a  graduated  beat  until  the  bottom  of  the  velfel 
became  red  hot.  The  common  air,  which  firlt  came 
over,  was  greatly  impregnated  with  the  fmcll  of  the 
cancerous  matter  :  however,  its  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired  by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air ;  two  mea- 
fures  of  it,  with  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupying  the  fpace 
of  little  lefs  than  two  meafures.  When  the  water  be- 
i;an  to  boil,  a  large  quantity  of  aqueons  vapour  arofe; 
which,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contafl  with  the  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke.  The  fmell  was  now  percei- 
ved to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  boiled  animal  fubltances  : 
but  no  permanently  elallic  fluid  was  mixed  with  the 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  greater  partof  the  water 
was  evaporated  the  jar  containing  the  firll  portion  of 
air  was  removed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  introdu- 
ced beneath  an  inverted  velfel  rilled  with  mercury.  A 
confiderablc  quantity  of  air  fmelling  like  burnt  bones 
was  now  extricated,  which  was  mixed  with  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil.  On  agitating  fomc  of  it  with  wa- 
ter, pan  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Nitrated  lilver, 
dropped  into  tlie  water  thus  impregnated,  produced  a 
reddilli  precipitate. 

3.  One  meafurc  of  the  air  obtained  in  the  foregoing 


experiment  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka- 
line air.  In  three  hours  the  whole  occupied  onlythc 
bulk  of  one  meafure  and  two-tenths,  and  an  oily  fcum 
was  now  left  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  tuLc  ;  and 
in  eight  days  the  interior  furface  of  the  tube  was  cover- 
ed  with  flender  films  of  a  yellowith  colour  fpreaJ  irre- 
gularly upon  it.  The  upper  furface  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  was  corroded  ;  in  fonic  places  having 
a  reddilh  burnilhed  appearance,  in  others  it  was  chan- 
ged into  an  alh-coloured  powder  interfpcrfcd  with 
brown  fpots.  On  removing  the  tube  from  the  mer- 
cury, the  air  that  remained  in  it  had  a  llrong  fetid 
fmcll,  refembling  that  of  burned  Iwncs. 

3.  To  difcover  whether  other  animal  fiibllances 
yield  an  aerial  fluid  fimilar  to  that  produced  from  the 
cancerous  virus,  a  portion  of  the  flefh  of  the  neck  of 
a  chicken  was  dillilled  in  a  fmall  coated  glafs-reton 
till  it  became  red  hot.  A  thin  phlegm  of  a  ycllowilh 
colour  firfl  came  over  :  this  was  fucccedcd  by  ayellow 
empyreumatic  oil ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  permanejitly 
elallic  fluid,  fmelling  like  burned  feathers,  began  10 
be  dilengaged.  A  ifip  of  paper  tinged  with  iTtmas, 
and  reddened  by  acetous  acid,  being  held  over  this 
fluid,  prefently  became  blue.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  was  very  fetid,  and  highly  inflammable.  By  agi- 
tation in  water  one-half  of  it  was  abforbed  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  inflammable,  and  burned  firll  with  a  llight 
cxplofion,  and  afterwards  with  a  blue  lambent  flime. 
On  dropping  a  nitrous  folution  of  lilver  into  the  water 
impregnated  with  this  air,  the  mixture  depofued  a 
brown  precipitate. 

4.  On  treating  putrid  veal  by  difiillation  with  a 
graduated  heat,  the  products  were  found  to  be  nearly 
limilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  air  ob- 
tained was  highly  inflammable,  about  one-half  of  it 
was  abforbed  by  water ;  and  the  liquid  thus  impreg- 
nated let  fall  a  brown  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
nitrous  folution  of  filver.  On  adding  fome  dephlogi- 
flicatcd  marine  acid  to  another  portion  of  this  liquor, 
a  brilk  eftervefcence  took  place  and  a  whitijh  gelati- 
nous matter  was  feparated;  and  this  fubllance  being 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  became  black  on  the  addition 
of  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid.  On  agitation  with 
water,  part  of  the  air  was  abforbed  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  the  remainder  burned  ^\  ith  a  lambent 
flame.  This  air,  however,  extricated  from  putrid 
veal,  had  lefsofan  empyreumatic  fmell  than  that  which 
was  difengaged  from  frefh  animal  fubllances  being  ra- 
ther like  that  of  putrefying  animal  matters. 

From  thtfe  experiments  our  author  concludes  that 
the  air  extracted  from  animal  fubflances  comiftsof  two 
dillinft  fluids,  the  one  foluble  and  the  other  infolublc 
in  water.  The  infolublc  part  bums  with  a  lambent 
flame,  aad  has  all  the  ch;iraclcrs  of  heavy  inflammable 
air ;  but  the  foluble  part  refcmblcs  (hat  which  is  pro- 
duced from  cancerous  matter  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
having  a  fetid  odour  decompofing  nitrated  lilver,  com- 
bining with  ciuflic  volatile  alkali,  and  poifclhng  many 
of  the  properties  of  common  hepatic  air.  In  many 
particulars, however, the  animal  hepatic  air  difl^ersfrora 
the  common.  The  fmcll  is  conliJerably  different,  and 
in  the  decompolition  of  animal  hepatic  air  no  fulphur 
is  feparated  :  but  a  kind  of  flaky  matter  which  is  evi- 
dently an  animal  fubllance,  as  turning  black  by  the 
vitriolic  acid.  The  foUowin;;  expcriniwCt  is  .1  dcciiivc 
3  H  J  proof 
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Hepatic  proof iliar  no  riilpliiir  is  coiuaJntJ   in   animal  hepatic 
'^"'       air.     "    Kqiial  ^uits  of  I'ui-c  air,  iiid  ofair  cxnicaieJ 

' from  frcfli  l)cct  by  dillill.vtioii,  were  lircd  by  the  cite 

trie  Ihock  in  a  Itrong  gUfs  tube,  over  uurtury.  A 
little  dillilleU  \saier  was  then  introduced  through  the 
mtrcurvhuc)  the  lube,  and  was  agitated  wi;h  me  air 
which  it  coiit.'incJ.  A  portion  of  this  water  being 
liltcrcd,  and  aYuiall  quantity  of  mnriatcd  barytcs  be- 
ing d.oppcdinio  it,  the  mixture  remained  perlectly 
uaiifparent.  llentc  it  appears,  thit  the  air  extrica- 
ted by  dillillition  fiom  frefii  beef  docs  no:  contain 
fulphiir,  as  that  fubftance  would  have  been  changed 
by  burning  into  the  vitrinlic  acid,  and  the  nuiriated 
barvtes  v.ould  have  been  decompofed.  The  fame  ex- 
periment wss  frequently  repeated  with  air  extricated 
by  dillillation  from  the  putridas  wcHas  fiom  the  frelh 
r.nifcuhir  fibres  of  animals;  but  in  no  inftancc  could 
theleall  velli!:,c  of  vitriolic  acid  be  difeovered. 

5.  1  o  analyfe  in  a  more  perfect  manner  thcfe  kinds 
of  animal  airs,  and  to  dcienniiie  their  projutts  when 
combir.ed  with  pure  air,  about  an  ounce  of  the  lean  of 
frefli  mutton  was  expofej  to  a  red  heat  in  a  fmall 
coiteuyafs  retort.  Very  near  one  hall  of  the  air  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  was  abforbed  by  wai;er,  and 
two- thirds  of  iliat  wiiich  came  over  about  the  middle. 
A  feparaie  poriiou  of  the  air,  difcngaged  tqw  urds  the 
end  ot  the  dillillation,  being  allowed  to  remain  over 
mercury  for  fevcn  hours,  it  was  found  gi-adually  to 
diminilh  in  bulk  ;  and  a  fluid,  having  the  colour  and 
fmcU  of  a  thin  empyrcumatic  oil,  was  collected  at  the 
bottomof  the  jar.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not 
confta'it  :  the  air,  when  placed  over  mercury,  i'ome- 
timcs  dimiiiithes.aiul  at  oilier  times  retains  its  original 
bulk.  Only  one  eighth  part  of  this  air  was  abforbed 
by  water.  "  Hence  (fays  the  Doctor)  it  appears, 
that  a  portion  af  the  air  exiricued  from  animal  fub- 
ftances  ly  heat,  refcinbles  a  fpecies  of  hepatic  air 
which  was  tirft  difeovered  by  Mr  Kirwan,  and  which 
cxilh  in  an  intermediate  ilate  between  the  aerial  and 
the  vaporous  ;  liiis  iluid  not  being  permanently  clallic 
like  air,  iror  immediately  condenfcd  by  cold  like  va- 
po.ir,  but  gradually  ailumiug  the  nonelaflic  form,  in 
confcqucnce  probably  of  the  tendency  ot  its  fevcral 
parts  to  unite  with  one  another." 

6.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  con- 
tained in  that  produced  from  the  lean  of  animal  fub- 
jlances,  a  quantity  of  aij-  extracted  from  mutiou  was 
received  over  mercury  in  a  large  vial  with  a  narrow 
neck.  M  hen  the  vial  was  little  more  than  half  filled, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  mercury  was  difplaced  by 
introducing  water  that  had  been  prcviouOy  boiled. 
*rhe  vial  being  then  clofcly  corked,  the  air  and  wa- 
ter W'Cre  brifkly  agitated  together;  and  the  liquor,  tluis 
impregnated  with  the  foluble  part  of  the  animal  air, 
was  put  into  a  vial,  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was 
applied.  Thus  a  part  of  ths  air  was  again  difengaged, 
and  received  in  a  tube  inverted  over  mercury  ;  and  the 
procefs  continued  till  tlie  liquor  no  longer  rendered 
liiiie-watcr  tnrliid.  On  agitating  the  air  a  fecond  time 
Willi  water  and  comparing  the  bulk  after  agitatiim  with 
that  before  it,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  abforbed 
was  about  one-fourth  part.  From  this  exp'.rimcnt  al- 
fo  it  appeared,  that  animal  hepatic  air,  when  onae  ab- 
iin;bed  by  water,  is  not  capable  of  being  again  difcn- 
gaged   by  a  boiling  heat  ;  for  after    the  fixed  air 


had  all  been  expelled,  the  liquor  was  made  to  boil  Hepatic 
nearly  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  permanently  ehiftic  ■'^i'"- 
tluid  could  be  difengaged  ;  tliat  portion  of  the  li-paor  ^ 
which  remained  had  a  (aim  yellow  colour  and  fmcllcd 
flrongly  of  animal  hepatic  air,  dcpolitirg  alio  a  brown 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  nitrated  lilvcr.  "  It 
appears  thert  fore  (fays  the  Uodor),  that  the  foluble 
part  of  the  air  difeniSged  i.om  anim;-.l  fubltances  by 
heat,  confilli  of  three  dillincl  Huids  ;  of  alkaline  air, 
fixed,  and  animal  hepatic  air.  It  feemed  extreme!^ 
probiiolc,  that  ihefe  three  aerial  fluids,  llowly  com- 
bining together,  formed  the  oily  cmpyreumatic  lub- 
ftance  which  was  coUcded  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
w  Jiik  the  air  was  undergoing  the  diminution  dcfcribe  J 
above,  in  ihis  conclufion  1  was  contiimed  by  trials 
tliat  were  made  wiih  the  cmpyreumatic  oil  that  came 
over  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  cliflillaiion  ;  for  when  it 
was  examined  by  chemical  teits  loon  after  it  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  found  to  contain  lixed  air,  volatile  alkali, 
and  animal  hepatic  air." 

7.  To  deterniiae  the  produ..^s  refulting  from  the 
conibullion  of  pure  air  with  the  auimal  Iiepatic  air, 
one  portion  of  the  air  extracted  from  the  lean  of  mut- 
ton was  agitated  with  water,  the  oilier  was  not.  One 
meafure  of  the  former  was  introduced  over  mercury 
intoaArong  glafb  tube,  and  then  mixed  witlione  mea- 
fure and  an  half  of  pure  air.  A  fniall  (hock  being 
made  to  pjfs  through  it,  a  violent  exploliou  took  place; 
and  ihc  fpace  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  tube  was  re- 
duced from  an  inch  and  two  tenths  to  nine  tenths  of 
an  inch.  On  agitating  the  refiduum  witii  water,  lix 
tenths  were  abforbed,  and  tlie  poriion  ablbrbed  ap- 
peared to  be  fixed  air  by  its  precipitating  linic  water, 
five  parts  of  nitrous  air  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  iiifoiuble  refiduuni,  a  diminution  of 
tliree  parts  took  (lare;  whence  it  appears  that  one 
fifth  of  the  infoluble  refiduum  was  pure  air.  Hence 
it  appears  that  h.ved  air  was  pr  duced  by  the  infiam- 
niation  of  dcphlogillicaied  and  animal  hepatic  air. 

8.  One  meafure  of  that  portion  of  animal  air  which 
had  not  been  agitaieJ  with  water  was  mixed  with  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  pure  air,  and  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric fhock.  Previous  to  the  deflagration,  the  two  airs 
occupied  the  fpace  of  I.I  5  inches,  but  afterwards  it 
was  reduced  to  I.I.  On  agita'ion  with  water  about 
one  third  wasabforbcd  ;  a  portion  of  the  infoluble  re- 
fiduum burned  with  a  faint  blue  flame. 

9.  As  it  appeared  from  thcfe  experiraeuts,  that  a 
mealure  and  an  half  cf  dephlogiflicated  air  was  not 
fufTicieni  tofaturatc  one  of  the  animal  air  that  had  not 
been  agitated  with  water,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  parts  of  pure  air,  with 
one  of  the  animal  kind,  occupied  the  fpace  of  eight 
tenths  of  an  inch,  bat  when  fired  by  the  eleclric  fliock, 
the  reliduum  flood  at  a  little  lefs  than  half  an  inch  ; 
and  this  refiduum  was  almoll  wholly  abforbed  on  agi- 
tation with  lime-water.  By  a  fiibfequent  trial  it  was 
found,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  animal  air  ufed  in 
this  experiment  was  foluble  in  water.  When  equal 
partsof  pure  and  animal  air  were  burned  together,  a 
conliderable  increafe  of  bulk  almofl  invariably  took 
place  ;  and  when  the  animal  was  to  the  pure  air  as  21 
"to  I  5,  tlie  bulk  of  the  mixture  was  iucreafed  one  half. 
Tlie  reliduum  of  the  air  wasinflarrmablc. 

10.  To  inveili^ratc  the  caufc  of  this  augmentation 
^  of 
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Hepatic    of  bulk,  three  meafurcs  of  animal  were  mixed  with 
^^-      two  of  pure  air;  and  fcvcral  firong  electric  fliocks 
'  were  madciQ  pafs  through  the  mixture,  but  without 

bcMgabk  to  fct  it  on  fire.  On  adding  lialf  a  mca- 
fiirc  more  ol  pare  air,  it  took  lire  i  and  ihc  bulk  was 
aug!iicnted  from  .9  t'j  1 .3  inches.  Tiirce  meafurcs  of 
tilt  reliduuni  were  then  mixed  with  tliree  of  pure  air, 
and  the  mixture  fired  by  the  elc(?tric  ihock ;  the  bulk 
ol  tilt:  niixuu-c  being  reduced  from  one  inch  to  .56. 
On  agitation  with  lime-water,  two-thirds  were  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  remainder  conlilted  ahiioll  cn.i:cly  of 
pure  air. 

It.  Having  accidentally  taken  two  or  three  fmall 
fliocks  thruu<;h  (omc  alkaline  air,  and  not  obferviiig 
any  ftniible  iucrcafe  of  bulk,  the  Doctor  mixed  it  w  ith 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  air,  not  apprehending  thiit 
any  decompolition  had  taken  place.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pecta  ion, however,  tlie  two  fluids  entered  rapidly  in- 
to eonibiaaiion  with  each  other  the  moment  tliat  the 
electric  Ihock  wasmade  to  pafs  through  ilicin.  The  jur, 
which  he  held  ioofcly  in  his  hand,  as  it  was  invert- 
ed over  the  jnr,  was  carried  obliquely  upward  with 
great  violence  ;  the  Hand  of  the  prime  conductor  was 
Dioken,  and  the  cylinder  fliivcred  in'o  a  thoufand 
pieces.  The  experiment,  ho  a  ever,  was  afterwards 
ffely  repeated  with  a  very  flrong apparatus;  thejar 
being  prclfed  down  with  a  plaie  of  iron  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  it  in  its  place. 

"  It  appeared  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  when  the  al- 
kaline and  jiure  air  were  immediately  mixed  together, 
and  a  fmall  Ihock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them, 
they  would  not  take  fire,  but  w  lien  three  or  four 
Clocks  were  previoully  taken  through  the  alkaline  air, 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  air,  they  exploded  with  great  vio- 
lence. One-lixth  of  the  reliduiim  was  alkaline,  the 
remainder  phlogiflicated  air." 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  the  Doctor 
in  this  paper,  which  tend  to  lliow  that  animal  hepatic 
air  is  extricated  in  large  quantity  by  the  procefs  of 
putrefaction.  By  diftilling  a  green  cabbage  leaf,  he 
alfo  obtained  an  aerial  fliud,  in  moft  of  its  properties 
rcfembling  animal  hepatic  air.  The  letid  fmellof  this 
gas  is  deltroyed  by  fuiTcring  it  to  remain  in  co:;tai5l 
tvith  pure  air  for  feveral  weeks  ;  and  fo  efFeftnally  by 
the  vapour  of  dephlogiiticated  marine  acid,  that  he 
■was  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  fltiid  as  an  ap- 
plication to  cancers.  In  fome  cafes  it  appeared  to  be 
of  fervice,  though  fome  ulcerated  ear.cers  were  found 
fo  irritable,  that  they  could  bear  no  application  wjiat- 
ever.  The  liquid  itielf  appears  to  be  uiifafc  when 
taken  inwardly.  Dr  Crawford  having  taken  20  drops 
of  it  largely  diluted  with  water,  found  hinifelf  affcfted 
with  an  obtufepain  and  fenfe  of  confbiction  in  his 
flomach  and  bowels,  which  refiftcd  the  ufeof  emetics 
and  laxatives,  butyielded  to  fulphiu-eous  water.  He 
foimd  afterwards,  that  thcmanganefc  which  had  been 
ufed  in  the  diitillation  of  the  acid,  contained  a  fmall 
quantity  of  lead.  He  relates  alfo,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that.i  Dutchman  of  his  acquaintance 
iome  time  ago  drank  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
^ephlogillicated  marine  acid  ;  ttc  effcds  it  produced 
.■Were  fo  violent,  that  he  uarrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
Thefc  dclctericusqualities  our  author  afcribes  to  lead  ; 
though  it  can  by  no  means  befrovcd  that  manganefc  : 
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as  a  general  name  for 


is  more  innocent  :  and  it  is  alfo  exteedin;;Iy  probable   Hcpatica 
that  foine  of  this  femimetal  riles  in  the  preparation  of        0 
what  is  called  the  defhlogijlicated  ot  t,xjgtiiateJm3i\nc  Hcpugo- 
acid.  i»l- 

HEPjfnc  Aloes,  the  infpilTated  juice  of  a  fpccies  of        "     ^ 

.'iLOE. 

Hf.pitic  Slor:^.     See  Liyt:R  Stone. 

Hf.patu  IVul.r.     'bi.thEP-tR  Sulphuri.'. 

HEP.ATICA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Anemo.s-e. 

HKI'ATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflaramatio.i  of  the 
liver.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HKI'ATOSCOPIA  (formed  of  .t.,  Iher,  and 
Ty-tTTtu  I  fSA'/Vc-r),  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  ofdivination, 
w  herein  prcdidions  were  made  by  iiifpecling  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hei'atoscopia  is  al!o  ufcJ 
divination  by  intrails, 

HEPH.-ESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chiet  ceremony 
of  w^hich  was  aracewith  torches.  It  R  as  performed 
in  this  manner :  The  antagonifts  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,took  a  lighteii  torch  in  hisliand, 
and  began  his  coiu-fe  ;  if  the  torch  was  extinguilhed 
before  he  finilhed  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fc- 
cond  ;  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third  :  the  viJtor/ 
was  his  who  tirll carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  the  race:  and  to  this  fuccelfivc  delivering  of  the 
torch  we  find  many  alliifions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHKMIMtRIS  (compofcd  oi  ,^-r^  fcve,,, 
fujri.!  haify^nd [Ai)<^ pa-i),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  fort  of  vcrfc  conlifling  of  tjnee  feet  aud  a 
njlable  ;  that  is,  of  fcven  half  feet. 

Such  are  mofl  of  the  verfes  in  Anacrton  : 

0tXai        I        X.C].i;f  ATfl/         j        Jt( 

Qt\a      I      fiKitf  ijLii  a      I      (fiiT, 

And  that  of  AriAophanes,  in  his  PI  utus  : 

They  are  alfo  called  tnmilri  catanflici. 

HErHTHEMiMERis,or  AV/>/''r^.w/w;fr(r/,isalfoacae. 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ;  that  is,  on  the  fevcnth  half 
foot.  It  is  a  rule,  that  this  fyllable,  though  it  be 
lliort  In  itfclf,  mufl  be  made  long  on  account  of  the 
ca:fura,  or  to  make  it  an  hefthcmimfris.  Asm  that  veife 
of  Virgil. 

EtfuriU  agilttm  amer,  ct  conJiU  virtia. 

It  may  be  added  tbat  the  caefura,  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfc  which  Dr  Harris  gives 
us  for  an  example  .• 

lUelaivs  liiveum  meUi  fultiu Hyacinth*.' 

This  is  not  a  hepthemimeris  caslura,  but  a  hennea- 
mimeris,  ;.  e.  ot  nine  half  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified 
yerfcs  that  were  fmig  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is,  onfeven  diiicreat  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap- 
plied to  tlie  lyre  when  it  had  but  feven  firings.  One 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an  htftjihrd,  as  con- 
taining the  fame  number  of  degrees  between  the  ex- 
tremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  confif^ing  of 
feven  fides,  and  as  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  an  hefiagoii,  that  has  feven  ba/lions 
for  its  defence. 

HEPT AGONAL,  nu.mbsr?,  in  arithmetic, a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wlierein  the  difference  ofihc 
tcrEisofthc  corrcfpondiug  arithmetical  progreffion  is 


&c. 
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Heptandrfe  J.     One  of  tlie  properties  of  ihcfe  numbers  is,  that  if 
II         they  be  imikiplicd  by  40,  aiid  9  be  added  to  the  pro- 
Heracleo-  ^^^^.^^  tjjg  fyp,  ^.jn  jjg  j  fquarc  number. 

"""■  HKPTANDRIA,  in  botany  (from  y-rx^fepUvi,  and 
jf.p  a  man)  ;  the  fcvcuth  clafs  in  Liniixus's  fexual 
mciliod,  confillingofplunts  with  herniaplirodiic  flow- 
ers, which  have  fcvcn  ftamina  or  male-organs.  The 
orders  are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  AyUs  or 
female-organs. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  an;;lcs. 

HEPT  ARCHY  (compounded  of  thcGrcck.irT«,"fe- 
\en,"  znd  Mfx«>  '"-p'^' '">">  "government"),  agovern- 
ment  compofcd  of  feven  perfons,  or  a  country  govern- 
ed by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  kingilonis. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  king- 
doms, peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  co- 
lonics ;  viz.  il}o(e  of  Kent, the  South  Saxons,  Weit  Sax- 
ons, Eaft  Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  4JJ,  whenfirft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  crcfted,  and  Hengift  alfumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  EglesforJ  ;  and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  king  Egbert  reu- 
nited them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo- 
narchy, and  allijmtd  the  title  of  king  ot  England.  It 
■mu.lbeobferved,  however,  c||^t  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfectly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  aftually  poii'cired  conlilted  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  ofWelfex,  Suifex,  Kent,  and 
Elfex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
-As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  contented  himfelf  with  prefcrvingthc 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  kings  who  were  his  vaifals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kmgdom  of  Mercia;  the  laflof  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years  ;  but 
if  the  time  fpentby  the  Saxons  in  their  conquells  from 
the  arrival  of  Hcngiflin  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lafled  37S  years  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  dilfolution.  The  caufes  oftUedif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
furpaifed  the  others  in  extent  and  power  ;  tlic  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  Wcflcx  excepted  ;  and  the  concuiTcnce  of  va- 
rious circnmllances  which  corabined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop 
of  the  Grecian  Church,  and  a  fea-port.  It  was  a  very 
famous  place  ih  former  times,  and  there  are  fliU  fonie 
remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  Theodore  Lafcaris 
took  it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond ; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genocfe,  but  Ma- 
homet li.  took  it  from  them  ;  fmcc  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  pofl'cfllon  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fea.     E.Long.  27-  48.  N.Lat.  40.27. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  fed  of  Chriftians,  the 
follov.crs  of  Heraclcon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoflic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  produftion  of  the  fo-.i  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occallonal  caufe  oi  its  being  created  by 


the  dcraiurgus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  autho-  Hirarlomi 
lity  of  the  prophecies  of  tlic  old   Teflament,  main-  HcracUda. 
taining  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air ;    — """* 
and  that  St  John  the  Baptiil  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  directed  to  the  Mciiiah. 

UERACLEUM,  Madness  :  Agenusof  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  thcpentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, VmbJ/nt.i .  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  emarginated, 
coniprellcd,  and  flriated,  with  a  thin  border.  The  co- 
rolla is  difform,  inilexcd,  and  emarginated  ;  thcinvo- 
crum  dropping  off.  There  arc  five  fpecies,  of  which  the 
naoll  remarkable  is  the  jfpondylium,  or  cowparfnip. 
This  is  commouin  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other 
northern  paiti  of  Europe  and  Afta. — Gmclin,  in  his 
FUra  SiLiim,  p.  214.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamfchatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  colled  the 
foot-llalks  of  the  radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  after 
peeling  otf  the  rhind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  iun, 
and  then,  tying  them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  in 
the  IhaJe  :in  a  Ihortiime  afterwards,  thcfe  dried  (talks 
are  covered  over  with  a  yellow  faccharine  efflorefcence, 
tailing  like  liquorice  :  and  in  this  Itate  they  are  eaten 
as  a  great  delicacy. — The  Ruffians  not  only  cat  the 
lUlks  thus  prepared,  but  procure  from  them  a  very  in- 
toxicating fpirit.  They  rirll  ferment  them  in  water 
\\  itk  the  greater  hWhtraes  (  vaccinium  u/ijhiofr/m),  and 
then  dillil  the  liquor  to  what  degree  of  ftrength  they 
plca'i'e  ;  which  Gmelin  fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
t:.lte  than  fpirits  made  from  corn.  This  may  therefore 
prove  a  good  fucccdaneum  for  whifky,  and  prevent  the 
confumptionof  much  bailey,  vvhichought  to  beapplicd 

to  better  purpofcs Swine  and  rabbit?  are  very  fond  of 

this  plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  hog- 
■weed. 

HERACLID.E,  the  defccndants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  the  Ptloponntfus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  lole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Eurifihcus  than  their  father  iiad  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  protcition  to  the  court  ot  Ccyx, 
kingof  Trachinia.  Euriftheus  purfucd  them  thither; 
andCeyx,  afraid  of  hisrefentment,  begocd  the  Hcra- 
clidat  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thcfcus  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  fomc  of 
liis  expeditions,recci ved  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
affi/led  themagainfl  their  common  enemy  Eiuiilheus. 
Euriftheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  himfelf, 
and  hischildrenperilhed  with  him,  andall  the  citicsof 
the  Pel»ponncfus  became  the  undifpnted  property  of 
the  Heraclidse.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  iliort ; 
their  numbers  were  lelfcned  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  poflciFionof 
the  Pcloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re- 
turn. Upon  this  they  abandoned  Pcloponnef«s,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
HylluSjObedienttohisfather'scommands,  married  lole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he  confultcd  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Pcloponnefus  ;  and  the 
ambiguity  o(  the  anfwer  determined  him  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  attempt.  He  challenged  to  lingle  combat  A- 
trcus,  tlie  fucccflbr  of  Euriilheus  on  the  throne  of  My- 
cenae; 
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(Rnclidei,  cenae  ;  and  it  was  miitinUy  agreed  that  the  undillurb- 
H<raclit««.  ed  pofTcffioii  of  the  I'clopoimefus  Ihould  be  ceded  to 
"'~~"^'  whofoever  defeated  his  adverfary.  Echenius  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Atrtus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and 
the  Heraclidae  a  fccond  time  dcpaitrd  from  Pclupon- 
ncfus.  Clcodseiis  the  fon  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  at- 
tempt, and  was  equally  unlbccefsful ;  and  iiis  fon  A- 
riAomachus  fome  time  after  met  with  the  fame  mifa- 
vo»irable  reception,  and  perilhed  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Ariflodcmiis,  Temeiiiis,  and  Chrcfphontcs,  the  three 
fons  of  Arillomachus,  enconra^d  by  the  more  cx- 
prcffive  word  of  an  eracic,  and  delirous  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  progenitors,  alFenibled  a  numerous  force, 
and  with  a  tiect  invaded  all  I'eloponnefus.  Their  ex- 
pedition was  attended  with  much  fiiccefs ;  and  after 
fome  decifivc  battles,  they  became  mailers  of  all  the 
pcuinfula.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponncfus  by  the 
defcendants  of  Hercules  forms  an  intcrcfling  epoch  in 
ancient  hillory,  which  is  univcrfally  believed  to  Jiave 
happened  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1 190  years 
belorc  the  Chriflian  sra.  Tliis  conquefl  was  totally 
atchieveil  about  120  years  after  the  firft  attempt  of  Hyl- 
lus, who  was  killed  about  20  years  before  tlic  Trojaa 
war.  As  it  occafioued  a  world  of  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  infoniach  that  fcarcc  a 
ftatc  or  people  but  were  turned  upfide  down  thereby, 
the  return  of  the  Heracliddc  is  the  epocha  of  the  begin- 
ning of  profane  hiftory  :  all  tlie  time  that  preceded  it 
is  reputed  fabulous.  Accordingly,  Epliorus,  Cuma- 
nus,  Caliillienes,  and  Theopompu»,  only  begin  their 
hiftories  from  hence. 

HERACLIDES  #/  Pontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Spcufippus,  and  afterwards  of' Arillotle, 
flourilhed  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  dcfire  cne  of  his  friends  to  put  a  ferpcnt  into  his 
bed  juft  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raifc  a  belief  that 
lie  was  afccnded  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  ;  but 
the  cheat  was  difcovered.     All  his  works  are  loft. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephcfian  philofopher, 
who  Hourifiied  about  the  6^th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpcs.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he 
tame  amongthem,tohave  fallen  a-wccping  j  contrary 
to  Dcmocritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a 
fubject  of  laughter.  Ke  retired  to  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there  ;  faying 
to  the  Ephcfians  who  gathered  round  him,  "  Worlt 
of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  do 
thus  than  to  govern  you?"  Darius  wrote  to  this  philofo- 
pher to  come  and  live  with  him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  of- 
fer: at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  contracted  a  dropfy  by  living  on 
herbs,  which  deflroyed  biia  at  60  years  of  age.  His 
writings  gained  hira  fo  great  reputation,  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  cz\\e&  Heraciitiatis.  Laertius  fpcaks  of  a 
ireaiife  upon  nature,  divided  into  three  books,  one  con- 


cerning the  univerff,  the  fccond  political,  the  third  Hcracliuj, 
theological.     This  book  he  dcpoliied  in  the  temple  of    HeraU, 
Diana ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  attecled  to  wTitc  ob-  '      ^~~^ 
fcurely,  lefl  it  fhould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  be- 
come contemptible.     The  fundamental  doclrineof  hia 
philofophy  was,  that  (ire  is  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
and  the  ancient  philofophcrs  have  colle(51ed  and  pre- 
fcrved  admirable  apophthegms  of  this  philofopher. 

HERACL1U8,  emperor  of  the  cart,  a  renowned 
warrior,  died  A.D.  641.  He  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
mull  always  defeated.     See  Arabia,  n»  67 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Vcracgan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Hcrthault,  and  by  abbreviation  Hiralt, 
which  in  that  language  fignitics  the  champion  of 
an  army  ;  and  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpecial 
charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  mci- 
fages.  But  the  bulinefs  of  heralds  in  Britain  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  To  niarflial,  order,  and  condud  all  royal 
cavalcades,  ceremonies  at  coronaiions,royal  marriages^ 
initallations,  creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knigiits;  era- 
bafncs,  funeral  proceffions,  declarations  of  war,  procla- 
mations of  peace,  &c. :  To  record  and  blazon  the  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  to  regulate  any  a- 
bufcs  therein  through  the  Englilli  dominions,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Earl  Marfnal,  to  whom  they  arc 
fubfcrvient.  The  ofHce  of  Windfor,  Chefler,  Rich- 
mond, Somerfct,  York,  and  Lancaftcr-heralds,  is  to  be 
aifilbnts  to  the  kings  at  arms,  in  the  different  branches 
of  their  office  ;  and  they  arc  fupcrior  to  each  other, 
according  to  creation,  in  the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  eftcem 
than  they  are  at  prefent ;  and  were  created  and  chri- 
flcncd  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  hcrald-Iiarae  :  but  ihi* 
is  now  done  by  the  earl-mifilial.  They  could  not  ar- 
rive at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fc- 
vcn  years  purfuivant ;  ner  could  they  quit  the  office  oi 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

Richard  III.  was  the  lirll  who  formed  tliem,  ia 
England,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great  pri- 
vileges were  granted  them  by  E*dward  VI.  and  Phi- 
lip and  Mary. 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentor  is 
rcprefented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  a  voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  than  xtfjim,  and  Kflp»^^«x«  ;  and  the  Romans, 
fciialt!.  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  heralds,  ap- 
pointed to  decide  whether  a  war  were  jull  or  unjull ; 
and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  open  holiilities,  till  all 
means  had  been  afcmptcd  for  deciding  the  difference 
ia  a  pacific  way. 


HERALDRY, 


A  Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon  or  explain 
in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  ro  coats-of- 
arms  ;  and  how  to  marilial,  or  difpofe  regularly,  divers 
arms  on  a  Held.   It  alfo  teaches  whatever  rel&ics  to  the 


raarntalling  of  folcmn  cavalcades,  procefHons,  andothcr 
public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inllallations,  crea- 
tions of  peers,  nuptials,  chiiftening  of  princes,  fune- 
rals, &c. 

Arma, 


HERALDRY. 
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Definition,  Arms,  or  coats  of  arms,  arc  htreditary  marks  of 
origin,  #<.c.  ]ionour,  made  iipof  tixcd  .iiul  dcttrmined  colours  and 
iigui-ts,  j^rjntrd  by  fuvcrciLjn  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
miliiary  valour,  a  fliiniug  virtue,  or  a  lignal  public 
fcrvice  ;  and  w  hicli  fcrvc  to  denote  the  defccnt  and 
alliance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  dilHnguifh  flatcs,  cities, 
fociciits,  &c.  civil,  ccclcliallical,  and  military. 

Thus  licraldry  is  the  fcicnce,  of  which  ar?iis  are  the 
proper  object ;  but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  "  as  digelled  into  an  art,  and 
fnbjeofcd  to  rules,  miift  be  afcribed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  Baibarollii,  for  it  did  bc»iii  ami  grow 
v.'ith  tlic  fciul.il  law."  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arms  from  the  Ej;ypiians  ;  mean- 
ing, from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  inentioiis,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  firll 
ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  neccllity  requiring 
tliat  their  pcrfons  fhould  be  notified  to  their  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  /.Icxander  Nilbet,  in  his 
excellent  lyftem  of  heraldry,  fays,  that  armsowe  their 
rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
figns  and  marks  ot  honour  w  ere  made  life  of  in  the  firlt 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  nations,  however  finiple 
and  illiterate,  to  dillinguilh  the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 
Wc  find  in  Homer,  Vi;gil,  and  Ovid,  that  their 
heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their  fhields,  whereby 
their  perfons  were  diltiiidly  known.  Alexander  the 
Great,  defiroiis  to  honour  thofe  of  his  captains  and 
foldiers  who  had  done  any  glorious  aftion,  and  aUb 
to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft,  did  grant  them 
certain  badges  to  be  borne  on  their  armour,  pennons, 
and  banners  ;  ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  pcr- 
fon  or  potentate,  through  his  empire,  ihould  attempt 
or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate  the  bearing  of  thofe 
ligns  upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but  it  ihould  b-?  a 
power  rcfcrvcd  to  himfelf;  which  prerogative  his 
been  claimed  everfince  by  all  other  kings  and  fovereign 
princes  w  ithin  their  dominions. 

After  thcfe  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
tliat  can  be  fiid  willi  any  certainty  is,  that  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fymbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfclvcs 
the  more  terrible  to  their  eneinies,  and  even  to  diftin- 
guilli  ihemfelves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fcienccs,  cap.  81.  has  collefted  many  inftancc s  of 
thcfe  marks  of  diilinclion,  anciently  borne  by  king- 
doms and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 

The  Egyptians  ^ 
The  Athcui;ins  ! 
The  Go'hs 
The  Romans 
The  Franks 
The  Saxon"'       J 

The  laftisftillborne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Bri- 
tannic majefly.  As  to  hcreditarj'  arms  of  families, 
William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Speluian,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooner 
than  tov/ards  the  latter  end  of  the  i  ith  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Father  iMencftrier's  opinion,  a  French  wri- 
ter whofe  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  mat- 
ter, Henry  TOifcleur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifed 


f  an  Ox, 
an  Owl, 
J  a  Bear 
1  a"  Kagic, 
'1  a  Lion, 
(^  a  Horfe 


10  the  imperial  throne  of  ihe  Weft  in  920,  by  regnla-  Hcrcditar 
tin;Moi  naments  in  Germany,  gave  cccafion  to  ilie  """•  *^f« 
eftablilhuient  of  family-arms,  or  herediiary  marks  of  " 
honour,  wliieh  undeniably  are  more  ancient  and 
better  obfcrved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  o- 
ther  nation.  Moreover,  this  laft  author  aliens,  that 
Mith  tournaments  firfl  came  up  coats-of-arms  ;  wliich 
were  a  fort  of  livery  made  up  of  fcveral  lilts,  fillets, 
or  narrow  pieces  of  fhift'  of  divers  colours,  from 
whence  came  the  fcfs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  &c.  which 
were  tlic  original  charges  of  family-arms ;  for  they 
who  never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fucii 
marks  of  diflinflion.  They  who  inlifled  themfclvcs 
in  the  Croifjdes,  took  up  alio  fcveral  new  figures  hi-. 
therto  unknown  in  the  armorial  enligns  ;  fuch  as  alc- 
rions,  bezants,  cfcalop-fhells,  martlets,  &.c.  but  more 
particularly  erodes, of  ditf'crein  colours  fordiiliiiiiUon's 
fake.  From  this  it  inay  be  concluded,  lliat  heraldry, 
like  nioft  iuiman  inventions,  wasinfenlibly  introduced 
and  eflablilhcd  ;  and  tlwt,  after  having  been  rude  and 
unfctilcd  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  inethodifed,  per- 
fertcd,  and  fixed,  by  the  Croifadcs  and  tournaments. 

Thcfe  marks  of  colour  arc  called  ant/s,  from  their 
bciu'^  P'-incipally  and  firft  worn  by  military  men  at 
war  and  tourniimcnls,  who  had  ihem  engraved,  em- 
bolfed,  or  depirted  on  fhields,  targcis,  banners,  or  o- 
ther  martial  inftrumcnts.  They  are  alfo  called  coats- 
of-auns,  from  the  cufloni  of  the  ancients  embroidering 
them  on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  he- 
ralds do  to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diftinguilhcd  by  different  names,  to  de- 
note tlie  caufes  of'their  bearing  ;  fuch  as, 

M     S 
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Of  Dominion, 
Of  Prettnlion, 
Of  Concellion, 
Of  Community, 


Of  Patronage, 
Of  Family, 
Of  Alliance, 
Of  Succeilion. 


Arms  of  dcvmihn  or  fovercignty  are  thofe  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ifatcs,  do  conftauily 
bear;  bijng,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  tlie  territories, 
kingdom?,  and  provinces,  tliey  polTefs.  Tlius  the 
three  lions  are  the  arms  ot  England,  the  ffeurs-dc-lis 
thofe  of  France,  &c. 

Arms  of  pretenlion  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms, 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has 
ibiTie  claim,  and  which  he  adils  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territories  be  pofrclfed  by  a  foreign 
prince  or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have 
quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever 
fince  Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kmgdom  of  France, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1530,  on  account  of  his 
being  fon  to  Ifabella,  iiflcr  to  Charles  the  Handfome, 
who  died  without  iiiiie. 

Arms  oi  coiicc-Jfion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  arc 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,  given 
by  princes  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  in  Jiiftar}',  that  Fiobert  Kruce  king  of  Scot- 
land, allowed  the  earl  of  ^\  intoun's  anccllor  to  bear, 
in  his  coat-armour,  a  crown  fupported  by  a  fword,  to 
fhowthnt  he,  and  the  clan  Scaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  Tiie  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a  cheveron  between  two 
fleiirs-delis  in  chief,  and  a  crefcentin  bale,  to  denote 
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HERALDRY. 


Of  the     three  great  vlAones  he  liaJ    gained;   two  over   the 
licld,  &c.  Freiicli,  and  one  over  the  Turks. 

— ^ '      Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  biflioprics,  cities, 

univcrlitics,  academics,  focieties, companies, and  other 
liodics  corporate. 

Arms  oi  patronage,  arc  fuch  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c.  add 
to  their  family-arms,  as  a  token  of  their  fuperiority, 
rights,  and  jiirifdidlioii.  Thtfc  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  caftles,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  oi  jamily,  ox  paternal  arms,  ire  thofc  thit  be- 
long to  one  particular  family,  tliat  dirtinguilh  it  fruni 
others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fuffcred  toairumc  with- 
out committing  a  crime,  which  fovcrcigns  have  a  right 
to  rcltrain  and  punilh. 

Anns  of  a//iafict;,  are  tliofc  which  families, or  private 
pcrfons,  take  up  aiidfoin  to  their  own;  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contraftcd  by  marriage.  Tiiis  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  imntfailcheon  oj 
frctsv.ce,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heirell'es. 

Arms  ^ifuccefion,3.xe.  fuch  as  arc  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eftatcs,  manors,  &c.  cither  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  cither  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  owa  arms  ;  which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fome  families  out  of  necefTuy,  and  not  through 
•Aentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  are  the  eight  clalFcs  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  furc 
which  blazoners  call  affumftivc  anus,  being  fueli  as  arc 
taken  up  iiy  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upllaris,  though 
of  ever  fo  mean  extraf)ion,  who,  being  advanced  tn  a 
degree  of  fortune,  afflime  tliem  without  a  legal  title. 
This,  indeed,  isa  great  abufe  of  heraldry;  and  common 
only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  pradicc 
takes  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  elTential  and  inte- 
gral parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe  : 

The  Escutcheon,  The  Charges, 

The  TiNCTtJREs,  The  Ornaments. 

CHAP     I. 

Of  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield  or  Efctitcheon  is  the  field  or  ground 
whereon  are  reprcfcnted  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
coat  of  arms  :  for  thefe  marks  of  diftinclion  were  put 
en  burklcrs  orlliields  before  they  were  j)laced  on  ban- 
ners, flandards,  fl^gs,  and  coat-armour;  and  wherever 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  are  ftiU  on  a  plane  or  fuper- 
ficics  wliofe  form  rcfcuiblcs  a  (liield. 

Shield,  in  heraldry  called  efcutchcons  or  fciitchionsy 
from  the  Latin  word  fcntum,  have  been,  and  flill  are, 
of  different  lorms,  .iccording  to  different  times  and 
nations.  Ami>ng(\  ancient  iliielJs,  fomc  were  almofl 
like  a  horfe-lhoe,  fuch  as  is  rcprclented  by  n"  r.  in  the 
figure  of  tfcutcheons  ;  others  triangular,  fomewhat 
thte  rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  n°  2.  The  people  who  in- 
CCXXVIl  habited  JVlcfo]iotamia,  now  called  Dia'i(ii,iuadt:  ufc 
of  tliis  fort  of  lliield,  v.  Inch  it  is  thouglit  they  had  of 
the  Troj.ins.  Sonutimes  the  Ihidd  was  iiepiagonal, 
that  is,  lisd  fcvtn  (ides,  as  n°  5.  The  firil  of  this 
Ihape  is  faid  to  have  been  nfcd  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  T];at  ofknigliis-banneret  was fquare, like 
a  bannner,  as  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutchcons,  tliofeof 
Vol.  Vlir. 
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the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecelefiaflics,  are  generally      The 
oval,  as  u' J.     TJie   Englilh,  trench,  Germans,  and  Twaurrt- 
otJicr  nations;  have  their  efcutchcons  formed  difierent         ' 
ways,  according  to  the  carver's  or  painter's  fancy:  fee 
tile  various  examples  contained  from  n"  6 — 16  of  the 
figure.  But  the  efcutchcons  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  arc   married   to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  iu  a  lozenge:  Seen"  17 — 20. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countef* 
of  Strathcrn,who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  ai:ni 
1284,  which  Hiows  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  ia 
heraldry. 

Armoriftsdiflinguifh  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut- 
chcons, in  order  to  determine  exaftly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  arc  here  de- 
noted by  the  firft  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  mmner  : 

A I         t/)e  dexter  chief. 

B the  preeife  middle  chiej . 

C the  jUiijler  chief. 

D  ■  ■      the  honour  point. 

E thefefs  piirit. 

F the  iiovibril point, 

G the  dexter  bafe. 

II '^ifprecifc  niiddli  bafe. 

1 the  fmijlcr  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  tliefc  points  is  of  great  iirporf- 
ance,and  ought  to  be  well  obfcrved,  for  they  are  fre- 
quently occupied  with  feveral  thingsofdifFerentkinds. 
It  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
efcutchcon  isoppofitc  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  iinifter 
fide  to  the  right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks  on  it. 

CHAP.     II. 

C/ TivCTVRES,  Furs,  Lines,  <7«y  Dikie- 

RENCES. 

Sect.  I.    Oj  TinOures. 

By  tiniltircs  is  meant,  that  variable  hue  of  annt 
which  is  common  both  to  Ihields  and  their  bearings. 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  fevc« 
tinflures  in  armory;  of  which  two  are  metals,  theother 
five  arc  colours. 

The  Metals  are, 

\   termed    \      °'- 
i  I       -Urgent, 

The  Colours  arc 


Gold, 
Silver, 


Blue, 

Red, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Black, 


1 
I 
}•    icrracd 

I 

J 


Azure, 

Cults, 

Vet. 

Vnrpure. 

Sable. 


W'lien  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals, plants, relc 
fiial  bodies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms, 
they  frecjuently  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  i« 
expreli'ed  in  this  fcicncc  by  tiie  word  proper. 

Befidcs  the  live  colours  abnvementioncd,  the  Ei'g- 
lilh  writers  on  iicraldiy  adiuii  two  others,  r.z. 
Orange,  )  ,     C  Tei.nv. 

Blood-colour,      \    "^"""    ISan^uiut. 
Gut  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Britiflt  besr- 
ings. 

Thefe  tinftures  are  reprefcntcd  in  cngr«vii;gs  and 
3  I  dr.iv/i:Tgs 
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The       drawi'ngs  (the  invention  of  tlit  ingenious  Silvefler  Pc 
Tiniaurei.  ira  Sanda,  an   Itali.in  author  of  the  laft  cciuury)  by 

*"^~>' dots  and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n*  i — 9. 

Or  is  cxprclFcd  i)y  dots. 

Urgent  nteds  no  Niari<,  and  is  therefore  plain. 

Azure,  by  horizoiuallines. 

Cules,  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Veit,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 

liiiiller  bafe  points. 
Purpure,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  fmifler  chief  to 

the  dexitr  bale  points. 
Sabti,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  crofling 

each  other. 

Tinny,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  (Inifter  chief  to 

the  dexter  bafe  points,  travcrlcd  by  horizontal 

lines. 

Sanguine,  by  lines  crofTmg  each  otlicr  diagonally 

from  dexter  to  linifter,  andfroin  finiller  to  dexter. 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie  obfcrves,   that  "  fomc  fan- 

taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  notoi  ly  by  the  ordinary 

colours  and  metals;  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 

pansof  a  man's  body,  &c.  and  have  been  condemned 

for  ic  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.     Yet  the  Englifli 

have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,"  (the  nioAjudicious  of 

them,  as  MrCartwright  and  others,  reprobate  it  as 

abfurd),  "  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  coats 

of  fovcreigns  Ihouldbe  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofc 

of  noblemen  by  precious  Hones;  and  have  fuited  them 

in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 

Or  Topaz  Sol. 

Argent  Pearl  Luna. 

Sable  Diamond        Saturn. 

Gules  Ruby  Mars. 

Azure  Sapphire  Jupiter. 

Vert  Emerald  Venus. 

Purpure       Auicthyft        Mercury. 
Tcnny         Jacinth  Dragon's-head. 

Sanguine  Sardonix  Dragon's-tail. 
<'  But  1  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefc  are  but  mere 
fancies;  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
reafons  :  rll,  The  French  (from  whom  the  Engliih 
derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  frtnch  language)  do  not  only  not  ufe 
ihefe  diltcrent  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat  them  ir« 
rid'uule.  2i-ily,  The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Laiin  he- 
ralds ufe  no  fi:ch  diS'crent  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours,  jdly.  Art  fhoukl  imitate 
nature  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  unnamral  thing  in  com- 
mon difcourfe  not  to  call  red  red  becaufe  a  prince 
wears  it,  fu  it  is  unnaliual  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he- 
raldry. And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  in 
fomc  arms  :  forindance,  if  a  prince  had  for  his  arms 
an  afi  c'juchar.t  under  his  burden^wii'j,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  lie  had  an  o.fs  ciuchant  Man  P — A 
luindred  other  examples  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  tiie  things  that  are  borne  with  colours. 
4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men from  lUidyingit,  andilrangers  fromunderlland- 
jnc  what  our  heraldry  is  ;  nor  cotild  the  arms  of  our 
princes  and  nobility  be  tranflaicd  in  this  difguife  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  that  which  con- 
vinces mofl  that  this  is  an  error  is,  becaufe  it  makes 
that,  great  rule  unncccfTary,.  whereby  colour  cannot  be 


put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  npoH  metal  :  but  this  can-  The  FuJ 

nut  holdbut  where  metals  and  colours  are  cxprclfed."  " "•' 

The  Englilh  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
roundlet  (n°  10),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 

Or,  1  f  Bezant. 

Argent,  I  Plate. 

Azure,  |  Hurt.  j 

Gules,  I  Torteau. 

Vert,  j>  it  is  called  a  ^  Pomey. 

Purpure,  I  Colpe. 

Sable,  I  Pellet. 

Tenny,  |  Orange. 

Sanguine,  J  (_  Cuze. 

The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure  ;  but  call 
them  Bezants,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Conftan- 
tiiiople,  once  Byzantium, if  they  are  Or  and  Tortcaux; 
if  of  any  other  tinfture,  expreliing  the  fame. 

Sect.  IL     Of  Furs. 

Furs  reprcfent  the  hairy  fkin  of  certain  hearts,  pre- 
pared for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar- 
ments of  Hate  :  and  as  fhields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  fkins,  they  are  therefore  ufed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  fliields,  but  alfo  in  the  coats  of  arms 
thcmfelves. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  viz, 

1 .  Ermine  ;  which  is  a  field  argent,  powdered  with 
black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  (Fig. 
ii.  n"  II.) 

2.  Counter-ermine,  wliere  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.   (n°l2.) 

3.  lair  (n°  I  J.),  which  is  exprefTcd  by  blue  and 
white  fkins,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged 
in  rows  oppolite  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones. 
Vair  isufually  of  fix  rows;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  numberought  to  be  expreflcd  ;  and  if  the  colours 
are  different  from  ihofe  abovementioned,  they  muft 
likewife  be  expreffed. 

The  Englifli  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  thenamts 
of  the  tinctures,  though  na  other  nation  has  adopted 
fuch  varieties.     Thus  they  give  us, 

1.  White,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine; 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occall^n  but  in  the  dcfcrip- 
tions  of  mantles. 

2.  ^r?///«t'/,  which  is  the  fame  with  conira-crmine, 

3.  Erminois;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(n°  13.)  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bara, 
p.  14.  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  iu  Bara. 

4.  Pean  ;  the  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(n''i4.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term  :  buttheycall 
all  furs  or  doublings  dcs  pannes,  or  penn-.-s;  which  term, 
has  pofFibly  given  rife  to  this  millake,  and  many- 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  undcrfland  the  French 
language. 

5.  Enjiinites  ;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  bl'.ck.  Sir  Geo. 
M'Kenzie  calls  thefc  diilinftiuns  "  but  fancies,  fertr- 
minites  ligniiics  pru\icr\y  JittJe  ermines." 

6.  Coiaitsr-tair ,-  when  tlic  bells  of  t]:c  fame  tinflnre- 

are 


lap 
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Linsi.  are  j'laced  bafe  againft  bafc,  and  point  againft  point, 

-V '(11°  16.) 

7.  Potlnt-couHtir  potent,  .incicnily  called  I'Miry-cup- 
py,  as  wlun  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  poteuts 
counter-placed,  (n"  17.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obfcrvc,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  tinctures  took  its  rife  from  the  fcvcral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilft  they  were  in  the  army,  wliich 
S.  d^  Pctra  Sancla  proves  by  many  citaiions.  And 
bccaufc  it  was  thecuUoni  to  embroider  gold  and  filvcr 
on  lilk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filvcr,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  ihould  never  be  ufed  upon  co- 
lour, nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  HI.  Of  the  Lina  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Fields. 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tinfturc,  or  more 
than  one.  Thofe  that  arc  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
fomc  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  f|)read  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tin(Jlure  is  l^aid  to  be  predominant: 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  moft 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines  j  which,  according 
to  their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  flraight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  arc  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutclicon  :  and 
arc  of  four  different  kinds;  viz.  a  perpendicular  line  | ; 
a  horizontal, — ;  a  diagonal  dexter,  \;  a  diagonal  Ji- 
nifter,  /. 

Crooked  lines  arc  thofe  which  arc  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutchcon  with  riling  and  falling.  French 
armorilts  reckon  11  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only  ;  but  there  are  i  4  diflinci  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  arc  as  in  fig.  I.  (a), 
n"  I  — 14.  :'/=. 

1.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  invcifted.  j.  The  wavy. 
4.The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  j.Thenebule.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  S.  The  danceite.  9.  The 
dove-tail.  10.  The  grafted.  11.  The  embattled  a- 
Tondc.  12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  patee  or 
devc-tail.  14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he- 
raldry,  is  (o  difference  bearings  which  would  be  othcr- 
vifctbe  fame;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  witli  a  chief 
wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other 
a  falticr. 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifiou  confills  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pale;  by  tlic  horizontial  line,  parted  per  fefs; 
by  the  diagonal  dcxier,  parted  per  tend ;  by  the  diago- 
nal i'miilcr,  parted  per  l>ef:dj:r;iper;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 

If  a  field  is  divided  into  four  e()ual  parts  by  any  of 
ihefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered ;  which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  viz. 

Q_uartercd  or  parted  per  crofs  ;  which  is  made  by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  crolfing  each 
•ther  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  into  four  equal 
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parts  called  quarters.     See  Plate  CCXXVII.  nnder       Of 
fig.  i.  (a).  Ulfftr.ncf. 

Qiiarttrcd  or  parted  per faltier  ;   which  is  made  by         " 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  (inifler,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts.     Ibid. 

The  cfcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  iito  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
fcveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  igeneahgical atchievenient.  Thefe  divifions 
may  cunfillof  6,  8, 13,  and  16,  quarters  [as  under  fig.i. 
(a)],  and  even  fometimes  of  20,  32,  64, and  upwards; 
there  being  cxamplesof  fuch  divifions  frequently  exhi- 
bited at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  iiiftance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vifcountcfsTownfend,  whofccorpfc 
Was  brought  from  Dublin  eaflle  in  Ireland  tollainham- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  ihc  principal  tcnmts  on  horfc- 
back  carrying  before  the  licarfc  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  tlic  quarterings  of  his  lordfliip's  and  her 
ladyihip's  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  i6<» 
coals.  Sir  George  Booth,  redor  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Alhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diftinft  coaij 
of  arms  in  his  fliield  ;  viz.  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar- 
ton, Venables,  Mountfort,  Afliton,  Egcrton  ;  and  has 
befides  a  right  to  37  other  coats:  but  Sir  William 
Dugdale  very  juftly  objects  to  fo  many  arras  being 
clnflercd  together  in  one  fliield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  difiieulty  of  difcerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat  of  arms  from  another. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  the  Differences  tf  Coats  of  Arms. 

ARMORisTshaveinventeddiversdifferenccsorchi- 
raftcriftical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  are  diflinguiflied  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  deraonftratcd.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Guillim,  thefe  differences  arc  to  be  coa- 
lidcred  either  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  I.     Of  Ancient  Dikkerences. 

Those  ht  cz\\% anciei:t differences coni'Min  bordure' 
(a);  which  is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  parallel 
to  the  boundary  of  the  cfcutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordurcs  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  far  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alfo  to  note  adivcrllty  between  particular  pcrfons  dc- 
fcended  of  one  family  and  and  from  the  fame  parents. 
Thisdidintlion,  however,  was  not  cxprefsly  lignified 
by  invariable  marks  ;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confau- 
guiniiy  :  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spclman  obferves  in  his 
yifpilogia,  p.  140,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpiciious  difTcrences,  often  inverted  the  paternal  tinc- 
ture,^r  fometimes  infcrted  another  charge  in  the  ef- 
cutchcon, fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  (he  like; 
which  irregularity  has,  I  fuppofe,  induced  modern  ar- 
*  niorills  to  invent  and  make  ufc  of  others." 

There  are  borduresofditFercnt  forms  a:ul  tindures, 
as  in  tlie  examples,  fig.  iii. 

3    I    2  No.  I, 


[a)  Bordures  are  dill  introduced  in  Knglifli  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  reifons,  whicli  heralds  can 
bett  explain.  They  arc  by  the  French  frcquciuly  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  rc.t 
nf  the  ordin-iries. 
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N*  I.  is  "  Sal)le,  a  BorJure  Argent;"  bonic  by  the 
right  lion.  Sack  villeTul'ton, carl  off  hanct — When  a 
bordure  is  plain,  yoii  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al- 
ways undentood  lb  in  heraldry,  tliuugh  it  be  not  cx- 
prcllcd  i  but  it  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  lig- 
iiily  it. 

;.  "  Gnles,  a  Bcrdiire  engrailed  Argent ;"  borne 
by  tlic  ri^Iit  hon.  Charles  Gray,  lord  Gray — Tliis  is 
cA\<:i\ci!grtii/eJ,  from  the  Krenth  word  f«^rf/.»,  which 
ii^nities  a  tiling  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicirclcs  flr.ick 
out  of  it. 

^.  "Gules,  a  Bordurc  engrailed  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  T.Tlbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  You 
mud  obfervc,  tiiat,  in  a  bordurc  or  ordinary  formed 
of  thtl'c  lines,  the  points  are  rtprefcntcd  on  all  fides 
towards  ths  iicld,  and  the  feniicircles  turned  towards 
the  bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  invcfted  Azure." — This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  laft  ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrary  wife 
this  does,  by  the  invcrllon  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  orher  formed 
of  thefe  lines  is  feldora  to  be  met  with  in  Englilh 
coiits  of  f.rms. 

5.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent." — The 
word  /«i/t'/./fi/ requires  very  tittle  exf  lanation,ihc  fig- 
nificaiion  being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tracks  refembling  teeth,  called 
in  Latin  dentes. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine." 

7.  "  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair." 

8.  "  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gnbony.  Or 
and  Sable." — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  coni- 
I)ofed  of  fmall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 
bordure  _^c//^o/;rf/e'(/,  which  implies  the  fanie  meaning; 
Init  tl  e  word  being  obfoletc,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  <'  Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  Bordure  com- 
pony Argent  and  Azure  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somcrfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter-conipony  Argent 
and  Gules." — Obferve,  that  the  counter-conipony  does 
always  confifl  of  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

11.  "  Or,  a  Bordi.rc  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable." — 
This  has  a  great  rcfcmblance  wiih  the  lalt  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ;  therefore  you  mud  take 
care  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  calily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  llijiped  proper,  that  is,  Vert." — All  nations 
ufc  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordures  ;  but  EngliOi  ar- 
niorifls,  in  order  polilhly  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
fciencc,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelligi- 
ble to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral 
Tiiyftical  names,among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  {o\- 
lns\ingoMes,:'/i.  They  call  a  bordurc,  if  charged  with 
eight  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoj  of  fiich 
vegetables;  orr«a/ar<!«offuch  birds  ;  e-nur«>  of  beafts; 
perflew  of  furs  ;  and  t/iioyri.  of  inanimate  things  of 
\vh,  t  kind  foever. 

13.  "  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or." 

14.  <<  Argent,  a  bordure  compony  ofthelaftand 
Gules,  the  frrt  charged  wiUi  Rofesofthe  fecond. 


barbed  and  fecded  proper." — Tl\is  bordurc  is  borne  by     Ancitnt 
his  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  &c.      DiiTiicnces 
ij.  '<  Ermine,  within  a  Bordurc  engrailed  Guies;"  '       "       ' 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hou  Henry  Bcntdift 
Bainewall,  vifcount  Kingllaiid,  Src.  of  Ireland. — This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  cxtrailion,  and 
allied  to   the   dukes  of  Little  Brttagne,  where  the 
name  continues  dill  in  great  repute. 

16.  "Argent,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Sable  charged 

with  eight  Befants  ;"  borne  by  tlie  right  hon. 

Cole,  lord  Itanelagh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  "  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordurc 
charged  with  eight  Kfcalops  countcrcliangcd  ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  il:c  right  hon.  William  Mauie,  carl  of 
Panmure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  Krench,  and  derives  its  lurnanie  from  the 
town  and  lordlhip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifli-church. 

18.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  quarterly,  the  fird  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  thiid  conntcr-coinpony 
Argent  and  Azure." 

19.  "  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Orand.Gule3, 
each  of  the  lad  charged  with  a  Bcfant." 

20.  "  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Eicalops  Or." 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  head  with  obfcrving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  met<il  upon  metal,  and  fcldom  of 
cobiur  upon  colour,  but  raihcr  of  the  tim^turc  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.    Thus  Sir 

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  whole  predecefibr  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  BorJure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  viz.  '<  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extentted.  Argent ;"  formerly  they  carried  him 
hanging  on  a  gallows.  This  bearing,  though  lo  very 
fingular  for  a  coat  of  arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  t» 
one  of  the  ancedorsof  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Picls  ;  which  dory 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Niibet:  "  The  king  being 
exceedingly  gricTcd  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfmanfliouldbe  fodifgracefully  treated,  he  proffered 
a  great  reward  to  any  cf  his  fubjeds  who  would  ad- 
venture to  rcfcue  his  corpfc  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjudly  put  upon  it:  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  cntcrprife,  at  lad  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dalziel, 
which  figuifies,  "  I  dare  ;"  and  he  did  aiiiually  jicr- 
form  that  Udble  exploit  to  the  king's  faiisfaftion  and 
his  own  immortal  iionour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  aforefaid  remarkable  bearing  ;  and  afterwards  his 
poderity  took  the  word  Dalzijl ior  their  furname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dan,  continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family."  We  can 
have  no  bet;er  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,-  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages. carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

The  modern  difTerrnces  which  the  Eiiglifli  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diflinguilhing  of  fons  itfued 
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jModcrn    out  of  oiicfaiiiil/,  biitalfo  to  denote  tlie  JitFcrcncc  and 

Uifferciices  fubordiuate  degrees  in  each  houlc  from   the  original 

' ^      '  anccdors,  are  nine,  viz. 

PUtei         For  tlic  heir  or  firlt  fon,  the  Labc-l.     ad  fon,   the 

CCXXVII  Crefcciit.     3d  fon,  the  Mullet.    4th  fon,  the  Martlet. 

""''"^^''S-'' 5th  fon,  the  Annulet.     6lh  fou,    the  Flower-de-luce. 

^   '  7th  fon,  the  Rufe.     8th  fon,  the  Crofs  luoliiie.     9th 

fon,  the  Double  qnarttr-toil. 

By  thcfc  differences,  the  fix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  the  ijth  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  arc  diflinguilhcd  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick ; 
fo  that  although  they  are  called  modsrii  diff'ire/ices, 
their  ufage  with  the  Lnglilli  is  ancient. 

It  ninflbcobfcrved,  that,  of  all  the  forcmentiuned 
niarks  of  diftinftion,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coatsofarms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family; 
wiiich  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  howe- 
ver, thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pen- 
dants and  dillin(ft  charges  on  thcni. 

As  to  the  dillinction  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  abovemeniioncd 
brothers,  it  is  cxprell'ed  by  figures  on   the  top  and 

ecXxVlll  '"^''g'"  °f  "^''^  '*^^'^  contained  in  tig.  iv.  For  inllmce. 
The  heir  or  firff  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father's  life 
only.  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecona  houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  lixth  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  flower-de- 
luce  ;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have 
theni  of  a  different  tincture. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutchcon  thcfc  differences 
Ihould  be  borne  is  not  certain  j  for  Guillim,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  tlip.  propereft 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it;  but  that  is  not 
always  tlie  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
l)ropriety  receive  the  difference.  There  arc  inftances 
where  thtfe  are  borne  as  perfect  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fubjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfes  fufTiciently 
(liow  ;  uhich  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  firll  is  "Azure,  a  Label  Argent." — When 
I'uch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac- 
cording toG.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  liniftcr  to  his  mother,  and  the  iniddle  one  to 
himfelf. 

Tl;e  fecond  is  "  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a  la- 
bel iias  more  orlefs  than  three  peodantsor  points,  they 
are  to  be  o.preifed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  IS  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent."  borne 
by  tlic  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  ailigns 
for  the  fecond  fon'shavinga  crefcent  for  a  difference, 
is  to  ihow  that  he  ihould  increafcthe  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  "  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 

of  Rogers,  inGlouccftcrlhire A  ninllet  or  fpur  was 

appointed  for  ibc  third  fon's  difference,  as  the  laft- 


mcntioned  author  fays,  to  fliow  ih;t  he  fliould  follow 
chivalry.  D! 

The  fiftli  is   "  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis   Argent  ;"   ~ 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digby,  baron  Digb/ 
of  Gealhil,  in  King's-County,  Ireland. 

Thcfc  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  dcnionllratc  the  impropriety  of  adopti  g 
thefe  modern  dijfcrencei,  as  they  are  called,  for  ir.arf.s 
of  cadency  to  diflingaith  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  :  for  it  is  impoffible  to  dillinguiih  ihc  uncle  or 
granJ-uncle  from  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  them  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons  ;  and 
ill  the  courfe  of  fucceilion  thcfe  differences  would  mul- 
tiply to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  would  be  impofliblc  to 
delineate  them  diflmctly  in  moft  cafes.  But  as  thcjr 
are  given  by  moll  of  the  Engliih  writers  on  hcrallry, 
thougli  no  foreign  nation  ufes  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  infcrt  them  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  theircoats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before );  iherefjrethcy 
arc  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
theeldefl  fon  docs  after  his  father's  deccafe.  The  rea- 
fon of  wliich  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  th.it  when  they 
are  married,  they  lofe  their  furname,  and  receive  thac 
of  iheir  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lixicou  Tcch;:k:ivi, 
fct  forth  at  hirge  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  hs  were  to 
be  puniflicd  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
flander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  ihey 
give  them  the  name  of  abatmieiits  of  ktnouri  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inilance  of  fuch  whiiufic.il  bear- 
ings, we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Btlidcs  arms 
being  niarks  of  honour,  they  cannot  adn-.it  of  any  note 
ofinfamy;  nor  would  any  body now-a-d.iys  bcjr  them 
if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  be 
degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treafon; 
but  in  fuch  caf«s  the  efcutcheon  is  revcrfed.trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extindion  and 
fuppreflion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

CHAP.    in. 

OJ  thi  C  It  ARC  £  S. 

ARMORiSTScall  a  charge  whatf.ievcr  is  contained 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diilingDilheu  by  the 
name,  of  honourabli  trjinarin,  fub-ordinar'ui,  and 
cotinnon  charges. 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  priucij'al  charges  in  he- 
raldry, are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to 
their  difpolitioii  and  form,  receive  different  Ti.imes. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  hcraldric  figures,  fre- 
quently ufed  in  coat.s  of  arms,  and  which  arc  diftia- 
guilhcd  by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  iliem. 

Common  charges  arc  compofed  of  natural,  artificial, 
and  even  chimerical  things  ;  fucli  ae  plants,  creatures, 
vegetables,  inllrumeiits.  Sec. 

Sect.  I.  Of  HomuraHtOrdinarL's. 

The  mofl  judicious  armorifts  admit  only  of  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  viz. 

The 
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Honour-' 
able  Ordi-] 
narici. 


HERA 


The  Chief 
The  Plate 
The  Bend 
The  Bend  finiftcr 
The  Fefs 


The  Bar 
The  Cheveroit 
The  Crofs 

and 
The  Saltier. 


OfthcCc,  but  fix  have  diminutives,  which  arc  called 
as  follows  :  That  of  tlie  chief  is  a_/r7A/  ,  the  pale  has 
n  palltfini  cnaorjl- _  the  bend,  a  hendlel,  cojl,  and  rib- 
hand ;  the  bend  linifter  has  the  fcarp  and  baton  ;  the 
bar,  the  c/ofc't ind  hamlet;  thechcveron,  zchivrOnelMX^ 
ccuplc-clofi:.  All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 

Art.  I.     Of  the  Chi EK. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori- 
zontal line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
llraiglu,  nuifl  be  cxprclFcd.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cfcutcheon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  vvhick  is  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  Ilandeth  in  tlie  loweft  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fiibjei?b  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 
Plate  No  I.  is  Or,  "a  Chief  indented  Azure  ;"  borne 

CCXXVllI  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  vifcount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illuflrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
ihc  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  produced, 
js  delcewdcd  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  office 
of  chief  bailer  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family,  he 
and  his  fuccellbrs  have  alTumed  the  name  of  Buttir. 

2.  "  Azure  a  Chief  engrailed  Or." 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Chief  invented  Vert." 

4.  "  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or." 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent." 

6.  "  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent." 

7.  <<  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules;" 
■borne  by  the  name  of  Peckham. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  there- 
of a  Fillet  of  the  Field." 

9.  <«  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vilcount  Done- 
railc,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  F'rench  cxtraeUon;  and 
is  dcfcended  from  Sir  Roger  St  Legere,  knight,  who 
in  1066,  accompanied  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  anil  the  family  have 
a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand,  fupporttd 
the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to  land  in 
liuflex. 

to.  "Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  pailant  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bid' 
good. 

11.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord 
St  Jchn  of  Bletfhoe,  &c.  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  J"hn,  Efq  ;  who  ha- 
ving a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor- 
nun  duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng- 
land. 

12.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
crcft  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules  ;"  borne 
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by  the  right  hon. George  Brodrick,  Vifcount  Middle-  Honour- 
toil,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     This  family  is  able  Ordi- 
lineally   defccnded   from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  "arics. 
came  into   England  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  * ^~"^ 

13.  "  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,"  for  the  name  of  Giithai,i  ,-  and  borne  quartered 
in  thearms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar- 
quis, and  earl  of  Montrofc,  &c.  with  Argent  three 
Rofcs  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this 
great  and  noble  family  is  dcfcended  from  the  renown, 
cd  Gremeor  Granic,  who,  in  the  404,  was  general  of 
king  Fergus  H's,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way 
through  the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  mo- 
lefting  them  in  their  polfelfions,  and  the  faid  breach 
has  ever  lince  been  called  Crumc's-dtke. 

14.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  indented  Gides,  three 
Crulfes  pattee  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofcd,  from  circumflances  little 
fliort  ofpofitivc  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovercign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplanted  into  Nor- 
mandy before  the  conqiicft,  poifelfed  of  great  cflates 
and  power,  and  invcfled  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 
Upon  the  Norman  invadon,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  \uth  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  thedefccnt  of  thcprcfcnt  carlofEgmont  is  de- 
duced by  the  clcarcll  and  nroft  indifputable  proofs  of 
lilllorians  and  records. 

I  J.  "  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
revels  Gules  ;"  borne  by  tlie  right  hon. Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
This  noble  family,which  is  of  French  cxtrai.1ion,camc 
into  England  fbon  at'ter  the  conqueft,  and  nia.ie  their 
firlt  relidencc  in  the  manor  of  Moorc-court,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

16.  '<  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  ofLj'itr,/i. 

17.  "  Azure,  on  aChicfOr;threc  martletsGules," 
for  the  name  ofWray;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart,  of  Lincolnfliirc. 

18.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules  ;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firlli"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin. 

19.  "  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond, Three  Leopard's  Faces  Or;"  borne  by  the  riglic 
hon.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Ravenfworth.  This  noble 
lord  is  dcfcended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Lid(ile- 
caflle,  in  the  county  of  Diriiam, where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great  roal-miues  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  "Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  fplendor,  on  the  finif- 
ter  a  Crofs  patree  Gules."  Tlie  arms  of  the  bifliopric 
of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art.  II.     Of  the  Pale. 

The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confining  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  £- 
fcutchcon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  arc,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale  ;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourtli  jiart 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  fliould  not  be  cliargcd. 
The  cndorfc;  bclides,  is  never  ufed,  according  10  J. 

Leigh, 
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©f  the    Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  coticcs 
Pale,      clo  the  bend  j  but  Sir  John  Fcrne  is  of  a  different  opi- 
""T^TI"^  nion. 

"CXXVlll      ^^'  i."Gulcs,  aPaleOr  ;"by  thcnameofCrrf/ji- 
Be.  vi.         t/iaiii. 

2.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 
coiuucrchan^cd. 

3.  "Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfcs  Gules." 

4.  "Party  per  Pale,  ift.  Paly  of  lix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2d,  Azure  ,"  borne  by  the  name  of  Trcnchar J. 

J.  "  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure." 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Pallets  under  Sable ;  by  the 
name  of  Downes. 

7.  "  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules  ;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.J ohn  Waldcgrave,  carl  Waldegrave,&c. 
This  noble  carl  is  defcended  from  John  dc  Waldc- 
grave, who  was  (lierifF of  London  in  the  year  120J, 
in  the  fevcnth  year  of  king  John. 

8.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englilh  extrac- 
tion, and  teok  their  name  from  the  town  of  Uerming- 
ham  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  dc  Ber- 
mingham, who  was  poffcircd  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa- 
mily till  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI. 

9.  "Qiiartcrly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Cromley,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defcended 
from  Sir  Walter  Bromlcghe  of  Brotnleghe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordfhip's 
anceftors,  was  conflituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  21  Elizabeth  ;  in  which  port  he  died,  29 
Elizabeth. 

10.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  fiory  counterflory  Sable." 

11.  "Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable;  borne  by 
the  name  of  Savage. 

12.  "Argent,  a  Pale  indeitted  Vert  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon. 

13.  "Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crefccnts  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  JJhly. 

14.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion's  Heads  couped  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  v7- 
veiy. 

I  J.  "Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  ramp.iiu 
Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O'Hara,  lord 
Tyrawley,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  ot  Ireland.  This  no- 
ble lord  is  defcended  fi-om  Mikfnis  king  of  Spain,  by 
his  cldtfl  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  his  brother  Hcre- 
inon,  eftahliflied  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  diaries 
O'Hara,  father  to  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawley  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieiucnant-gencral,  and  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  fufileers  :  and  the  next  year  was 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  this  fon,  loid  James, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent." 

17.  "Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or." 

18.  "Argent,  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs- 
cfollcts  fitchy  Or;"  borue  by  the  names  o(  lietti/ies,  of 
the  county  of  Salop. 

19.  "  Argent,  two  Endorfcs  Gules,  in  Chief  three 
Mullets  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautort, 
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20.  "  Azure, «n  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Stitlit  de  Koyirs,  a  family  of  difliuftion  in  France. 

Art.  HI.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister, 


The  Bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lincs,drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  tlie  linifter-bafc; 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  brcadth,if  nn- 
charged:  but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu- 
tives are,  the  bendlct,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend;  the 
cofl  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Wend  ;  and  the  ribband, 
the  moiety  of  a  coll,  or  the  eight  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bcnd-liniflcr,  whicli  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way:  this 
is  fubdividcd  into  a  fcrapc,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
bend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  docs  not  extend  iifelf  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both  ends. 
See  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  I.  "  Argent,  a  Bcr.d  wavy  Sable  ;"  borne  by       PI>te 
the  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portfmoutb,  &c.  CCXXJX. 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Wallops  of 
Hamplhire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  pollcfled  of 
lands  to  aconliderable  viluc  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  conqucfl. 

2.  "  Cheeky  Or,  anJ  Azure,  a  bend  of  Ermine;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifcoiint  Dudley 
and  Ward,  &c.  The  anccflors  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  svhicb  was  Si- 
mon Ward,  who  had  large  pofrefTions  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  II.  and  III. 

3.  "  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between  two 
Cotices  Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Fortefcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alio  by  the  right  hon. 
Hugh  Fortefcue-Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Irehnd,  this  lafl  nobleman  bearing  a  crcfcenc 
in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  family  of  Fortcfcn-e  is 
defcended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a  pcrlbn  of  ex- 
traordinary flrength  and  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  invafion  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  bearing  a  llrong  Ihield  before  ihe  duke,  at 
the  battle  ef  Haftings,  had  three  hurfcs  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  lignal  event  the  name  aiio  motte 
of  the  family  were  allumed  ;  for  the  Latin  wordy?a- 
t'.nn,  or  the  old  French  word  cfiue  "a  Ihield"  being, 
added  xo  forte  "  rtrong,"  compofc  thcirname  ;  andthc 
motto  is.  Forte Jcutumfalut  ducum. 

4.  "  Sable,,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Coticcs 
indented  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  French. 

y.  "  Paly  of  (ix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert, 
baro'i  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  houfc  of  thatfurname  in  ihc  earl- 
dom of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight, 
among  other  honourable  employments,  was  iccretary 
of  flate  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
baron,  Feb.  20.  l'^'24,  and  from  whom  he  had  a  grant 
to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  oi  Maryland. 
and  Avalon  in  America. 

6.  "  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Boyle,  carl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  S:c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid   to  be  defcended  from  Sir  Philip^ 

Boyle,. 
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Boyle,  a  knight  of  Ari.igon,  who,  in  the  rtign  of 
kiii^X  Henry  VI.  tilled  at  a  imirnameiu  with  Sir  Jo- 
fcph  Aftky,  knight  of  tlie  Garter. 

7.  "Argent,  three  HcnJlcts  enhanfcd  Gules?" 
as  the  Englilh  exprtfs  it,  but  the  pbrafe  enhanfcd 
is  nfcJ  by  no  other  uatiou.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arm  is,  Parted  per  bend,  ill  bendy  of  fix  gnlcs, 
and  argent ;  id  of  the  la/l.  Borne  by  tlie  right  hon. 
William  Byrun,  lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday-book 
it  appears,  iliat  this  family  was  poflcffcd  of  numerous 
manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
that  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  lordihip's  anccftors, 
attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  *'  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ireton. 

9.  '<  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  IVilbraham. 

TO.  "  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  of  Argent  and  Azure." 
Obferve,  that  when  the  fliiclJ  is  filled  witli  an  equal 
number  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called 
h'lify  ;  but  if  the  number  of  tlicm  is  unequal,  they  arc 
to  be  blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets,  and  their  num- 
ber fpecilicH. 

ir.  "  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engiailed  counterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Frenes. 

12.  "  Qjiarterly,  Grand  Gules,  a  Bend  over  all 
Vair  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  CranHcldSackviile, 
duke  of  Dorfct  and  earl  of  Middiefex,  &c.  The  an- 
ccflors  of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  fcig- 
iiiory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Cenqucror  when  he  invaded  Engl.md  in  1066. 

13.  <'  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils 
flipped  proper;"  borneby  thcrij.ht  hon. George  Wil- 
liam Ilervcy,  earl  of  Briftol,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz-Hcrvey,  a 
younger  fon  of  Kervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14.  '<  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable, 
three  pairs  of  'Wings  conjoined  of  the  firft  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  W  ingflcld,  vifcount  Powers- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denoniinatcu  from  the  manor  of  Wingtield  in  Sut- 
folk,  where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  iSorman  con- 
quell,  called   U'ir.jfield-cap.lc. 

15.  "  Gules  on  a  Bend  centre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  couped  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Edgcunibe,  lord  Edgcun.be,  &c. 
The  anccftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcunibr  in  Dcvonfliire.  One 
of  this  lord's  anccftors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  « ith  the  earl  of  Rich- 
anond,  having  a  sreat  (liare  in  the  viflory  he  obtained 
over  king  Ricl^ard  111.  »t  IJofworth,  by  which  the 
carl  made  his  way   to  the  throne  of  Euf'land. 

K).  "  Argent,  a  Bend  fin.illcr  Gules. 
1  7.   "  Or,  a  Bcndlii  G'les." 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules." — The  name  trf 
this  bearing  correfponds  well  with  its  furm,  being 
both  long  and  norrow,  \vhi:h  is  the  (liape  of  a  rib- 
band. 

19.  "  Azure,  a  Scrape  Or." — This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  obftrves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
Jiow-a-days  a  Scarf,  which  is  ufed  by  olEcers  on  duty, 
and  iifually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 
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20.  This  containi  three  Batons.    The  lirfl  is  com-  The  Feft 
pony  ermine  anil  azure  ;   ftt  over  the  royal  arms,  for  and  ll»r. 

his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  fe-  " ^~~' 

cond  is  compony  argent  and  azure  ;  fct  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Augullus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  gules,  charged  with  thres 
rofcs  argent,  fecdcd  and  barbed  proper  ;  fct  over  the 
royal  arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of 
St  Albans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes 
being  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  is  what  entitles 
them  to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  IV.  Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 

The  Fefs  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  tw« 
parallel  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  field  and  contains  in  breadtli  the  third  part  there- 
of. Some  Engliih  writers  fay  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  the  bar  is  a  diilind  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ! 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
the  fefs  ;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  cfcut* 
cheon,  placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the 
fefs  is  limited  to  the  centre-point ;  but  in  this  the 
French  differ  from  I  hem.  The  bar  hastwodiminutivesj 
the  barulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar  ;  ani 
the  cloftt,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When 
the  Ihield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  co- 
lour aliernate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  barry  of 
fo  many  pieces,  exprefFing  their  number.  See  the 
examples,  Plate  CCXXiX.  fig.  viii. 

N°  I.  is  "Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable  ;"  borne 
by  theriglithon.  John  Weft, carl  Dtlawarr,&c.  This 
noble  family  is  dcfccndcd  from  the  Wefts,  a  great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feizcd  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tjto- 
mas  de  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lordfliip's  anccftors, 
being  at  the  battle  of  CrefTy,  and  there  taking  John 
the  French  king  prilonor,  had  granted  him  for  that 
remarkable  adion,  an  augmcntaiion  to  his  atchicve- 
menr,  viz.  a  crampette  or,  dillinguiihed  by  the  chape 
of  a  fword  in  the  middle  j  the  chape  being  given  liira 
by  the  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  be- 
coniing  his  prifoner  :  his  cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ;  which  two  badges  arc 
lli'.l  borne  in  the  atchievemcnt  of  the  prefent  lord  De- 
lawarr. 

2.  "  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Carmichatl,  earl  of 
Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
afl'unie  their  furnaine  from  the  lands  of  Cannichael, 
in  ihe  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  tliey 
ftili  have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  John  Cannichael, 
who  accompaiiif  J  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  ic  the 
affiftancc  of  Ch  rles  VI.  of  France,  againfl  the  Eng- 
lilh ;  and  fignalizing  his  valour  at  the  i>att;cof  E.iiig- 
hiy  in  .^pril  1421,  and  breaking  hib  fpear  when  ihc 
French  and  Scots  got  the  victory,  had  tlicrrupon  ad- 
ded to  his  paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holdiiig  .-. 
broken  fpear,  which  is  now  the  crell  of  the  f.mii'.y. 

:;.  "  Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  ncbule 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  ai  Ante  find. 

4.  "  Party  per  Fefs  indented  Of  and  Azure  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  ^li  Satttidciii 

J.  "Cheeky 
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4  N°i 


FESSESfcrBAKS. 
2  3 
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The  Fefs  J.  "  Cliec5:y  Or  and  Azure  on'a  Fcfs  Giilcs,  a 
aixlBar.  Crcfcent  argent  for  difference;"  borne  by  ihc  rj;;ht 
'  hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Cliudlcy.  1  liis 
noble  lord  is  defccnded  from  Walter  de  Clifford,  of 
Clifibrd  Caflle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  cahio 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  of  which  fa- 
mily was  fair  Rofaniond,  niiflrcfs  to  king  Henry  II. 

6.  "  Argent  on  a  Fcfs  Azure,  throe  Lozenges 
Or;"  bore  by  the  right  hon.  Bafil  FTeldiu'r,  earl 
of  Denbigh  and  Defniond,  &:c.  This  noble  carl  is 
dcfcendcd  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Geoffroy,  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  opprcircd  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  king  Henry  III.  in  his 
wars,  whofe  anceflors  laying  claim  to  the  ten'itorics 
of  Luffenburg  and  Rhin-Filding,  in  Germany,  he 
took  the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur-de-lis  of  the 
firft;  hornthy  tht  mmtoi  Lett nard.  This  is  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  lord  Dacrc'sarnis. 

8.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Fefs  GuJes,  a  Lion  pafTant  Or ;" 
borne  by  the  right  lion.  John  Proby,  baron  Carysfort, 
&c.  in  the  kmgdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  <'  Sai)le,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
cents  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George-Wiliiam 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &r.  This  noble  earl  is 
defccnded  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord-mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  from  whom 
defccnded  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  juflices  of 
the  court  of  Common-pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  whofc  fon  Thomas  was  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
the  reigrtof  king  Charles  I. 

10.  "  Sable,'a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or, and  Azure,  between 
three  Bcfants;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ridge- 
way  Pitt,  carl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.  Of 
ibis  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort, 
in  the  coimty  of  Dorfct,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq;  who, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  he  rcfided  many 
years,  ai'.d  purchafcd  a  diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  i2f,oool.  Sterling,  w-eighing  136 
•arats,  and  cominonly  know  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt' J  diamond. 

It.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
vy  Ducks  proper,  a  Rofc  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifcoimt  Bateman,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  feated  at  Kalef- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate- 
man, Efq;  whofc  fon  was  a  merchant  of  Loudon,  and 
was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
T712,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ucheftca- 
in  the  county  of  Somcrfet,  and  rt-chofen  in  1713. 

12.  "  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three 
Leopards  paifant  guardant  Or,  three  Efcalops  Gules ;" 
home  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillflio- 
rough,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  tiie  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  M»fcs  Hill,  who,  during  O'Neilt's  rebellion, 
was  one  of  tliolc  gcntltinen  w  iio  afTociattd  uiultr  the 
carl  of  Elicx  to  fapprcfs  it ;  and  afterwards  ferved  un- 
der Arthur  lord  Ciiichcfter,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provoll-niarlhal  of  the 
wbo'C  province  of  LJliler  in  Ireland. 
Vol.  VIM. 
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13.  "Gules,  two  Bars  Or;"   borne  by  the  right   The  Fcf* 
hon.   Simon  Harcourt,  eral  of  Ilarcourt,  &c.     1  hii   ^"'^  •*"• 
noble  earl  is  defccnded   from   the    Harcourts  of  Nor-  ■" 
maudy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called  Har- 

ciutt,  in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually  rc- 
fided. Gervaife,  coimt  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two 
fons  Jeffrey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror, 
when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

14.  "  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules;  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  carl  of  Wefbneath,  and 
baron  Uclvin. 

ij-  "Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  right  hoa.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Atfalune. 
Godart,  who  was  the  lirll  carl,  was  dcfcendcd  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  baron  de  Pvcede  and  Ciinkle,  &c. 
In  1691,  he  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  king  Wil- 
liam's forces  in  Ireland  ;  where  in  June  the  fame  year, 
he  took  Ballymore  for  the  Englilh;  and,  ui  July  fol- 
lowing,  the  Irilh  town  of  Athlone,  which  lait  exploit 
is  one  of  the  greateft  recorded  in  hiflory. 

16.  "  Argent,  three  bars  gemels  Gules;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Barry,  carl  of  Barrymo.-e, 
&c.  1  his  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyally  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their 
furname  from  the  illand  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  in  Wales;  and  from  their  riches  and  ef- 
tates  have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymare  or  the 
Great  Barry 

17.  "  Or  a  Fefs  coupcd  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
palfant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
Iham,  lord  Mafliam,  Sfc.  This  noble  lord  is  dcfcend- 
cd from  Sir  John  Malham,  who  flourilhcd  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thornc- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1 455. 

j8.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifcd  by  a  Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fiiingout  of  as  many  Crefcciits  of  ihe  fecond  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
nion,  &:c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  D-.tune,  or 
Delion,  which  lignifies  brave  and  valiant,  to  whomihe 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofc  right,  after  her  father's  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovtreign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
poflerity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquiiainc,  and  about 
1 1 72  obtained  that  principality  by  fnperior  force  ; 
and,  to  prevent  .ODy  difturbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in- 
fants, to  England,  their  father  being  (lain. 

19.  "  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of 
the  fecond  and  Gules,  the  ill  and  4th  char^jed  each 
with  two  Fleur-de-lis  of  France  ;  the  la  and  3d  with 
a  Lion  of  England:  borne  by  bis  grace  John  Man- 
ners, duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c. 
This  chief  was  anciently  Gules  ;  and  the  charge  there- 
on is  an  honorary  augmentation, ihowing  his  grace's 
dcfcentfrom  the  blood-royal  of  kiug  Edward  IV. 

20.  "  Barrj'  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azui  e,  ov(  r 
all  llx  Elcmcheons;  3,  2,  1,  Sable,  each  charged 
witk  a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firil,  armed,  ■\■^a  lan- 
gucd  Gules,  a  Crtlccnt  for  dilicrence  ;"  borne  by  the 
riihr  hon.  James  Cecil,  eafl  of  S.ililbury,  &-c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defccnded  from  the  U'lnous  H-'iiiiatn  CtciL 
lord  Burleigh,  llatcfinan  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

3  K  and 
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Of  the     and  Elizabttli.     This  great  man  left  two  fons,  Tlio- 

Chivcroii.   ,„as  and  Robtrt,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 

"       •  May  4.  1603.      Robert,  the  younger  Ion,  anceftor  of 

the  pre  fen  t  noMe  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salilbnry  in 

ihc  niorninp;;  and  Thomas,  the  tldefl,  carl  of  Exeter 

ill  ihc  afternoon. 

Art.  V.     Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Chevcron,  which  reprefents  two  rafters  of  a 
honfc  well  jointed  to;;cihcr,  or  a  pair  of  compallVs 
half  open,  takes  up  tlic  tifih  part  of  the  field  with  the 
Eno-lilh,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi- 
mitives  arc,  Tlie  chevcroiicl,  which  contains  the  half 
of  a  chevcron  ;  and  tlic  couple-clofe,  which  is  the 
half  of  a  clicvcronel,  that  is,  its  breadtii  is  but  the 
foiirih  part  of  a  chevcron.  Leigh  obfcrves,  that  this 
lafl  diminutive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  w  ith  a 
ciicvcron  between  two  ol  them.  Tlic  trench  have 
but  one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Etajc-  con- 
taining the  third  part  of  its  breadth. 

Examples  of  Chcvcronsare  given  in  fig.  ix.  viz. 
rlate  I.   "  /\rgcnt,    a  Chevcron    Gules    between  three 

CCXXIX.  Torteaux  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bcnnet  Slierrard, 
«arl  of  Harborough,  &c.  1  his  noble  earl  is  lineally 
defccnded  from  Schcrard,  who  was  poll'elfcd  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties  of  Che- 
fliirc  and  Lancafliirc  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Geott'roy,  another  ot  this  earl's  anceflors, 
was  three  limes  liicrlff  of  Rutlandliiire,  in  the  reigns 
of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Richard  III. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Chevcron  between  three  Etailes  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defceiuled 
from  the  Langdalcs  of  Yorkfliire,  who  rcfided  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  look  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but  his  anccflor,  who 
makes  the  grcai eft  figure  in  hillory,  is  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale  who  railed  forces  in  the  north  of 
England  in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  viftorious 
in  niimberlefs  battles  and  lieges;  and  when  his  ma- 
jeity,  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  at  length  overpowered,  he  attended  king 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  returned  to  England 
with  his  majefty  at  the  refloration. 

3.  "  Sable,  a  Chevcron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  &c.  All  genealogifts  agree, 
that  the  name  of  IVentvjorlh  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wcntworth  in  Yorklhire, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 
Reginald  de  Wcnteworde,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Grif- 
fons palfant  Sable,  a  Crcfcent  for  difference;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailcsford, 
&:c.  This  family  is  defcended  from  Herbert  Eitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and   chamberlain  to  king 

I,"  Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edw^ard  I.  One  of  the  auccllors  of  the  pre- 
fent  carl  was  tlie  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  couflituted  lord  high-chancel- 
lor of  England  in  1675  ;  and  lord  high-llcward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  vif- 
count  Stafford,  in  1680. 

J.  "  Azure,  a  Chcvcroa  Ermiae,  between    three 
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Efcalops  Argent;','  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George     Of  the 
Townlhcnd,  vilcount  Tovvnfhcnd,  &c.     This  family  Chcvcroa. 
is  of  Noriniu  cxtraftion,  and  came  iiu»  Englanii  a-  "" — '■^~^ 
bout  ilie  time  of  the  comiueil.     Charles,  lord  vifeount 
Townihend,  grandfather  ot' the  prefciit  vifeount,  was 
appointed  principal  ftcrctary  uf  ilate  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  in    1720,  and   continued  fo  to  the  end 
of  his   inajefly's  reign  ;    when,  upon   rcfigning  the 
feals,  they  were  returned  to  him  again  by  his  latu  ma- 
jclly  king  Cicorgc  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  ho- 
nourable ollice  to  the  year  i  750. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Chevcron  between  three  Mullets 
Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Chetwind,  vif- 
eount Chetwiiid,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family,  which  hath  bcenot  great  anticjuiiy  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furname  from  ClictwynJ 
in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chciwynd,  who  married 
Agnes  daiigliter  of  John  lord  Lovtl,  baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minllcr  Lovcl  in  Oxfordlhire  ;  and 
by  her  had  ilfuc  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
37th  of  Henry  III.  had  a  charter  of  Iric-warren,  thro' 
all  hisdcmefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Warwick. 

7.  "  Argent,  a  Chevcron  Gules,  between  three 
fquarc  Buckles  Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Mat- 
thew Dueic-Morton,  lord  Uucie,  &c.  'I  his  noble  lord 
is  defcended  from  the  Ducies  in  Noiniandy.  After 
they  came  into  England,  king  Edward  1.  conferred 
on  them  the  lordfliip  of  Morton  in  Staffbrdfliire,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lordlliij's  and  manors,  which  the  family  en- 
joyed for  many  y^«ars.  Sir  Robert  Dacie,  one  of  his 
lordlhip's  anccltors,  wan  lord-mayor  cf  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma- 
jeffy  L.  80,000,  which  was  loll  by  the  king's  being 
driven  out  of  London,  he  died,  however,  worth 
L.  400,000. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
tlie  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  flruiig  Sable, 
garni Ihed  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hugh  Scmple,  lord  Semple.  The  principal  fa- 
mily of  this  name  Was  Semple  of  Elliotflnn  in  Ren- 
frew, where  they  had  large  polfefJions  and  offices,  as 
flewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  firil  lord  Semple  was  Sir  Robert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  14S9. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Chevcron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  palfant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifeount  Strangford.  One  of 
this  lord's  anccflor "s  was  John  Smithe,  Efq;  who  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  cflatc  whilfl  he  was  farmer  of 
the  cufboms  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI f I.  He  left  two 
fons,  John  and  Sir  Tliomas  ;  which  lafl  was  fent  am- 
ballidor  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of  Rulfia. 

10.  "  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed;  borne  by  the  name  of 
ChjTnbsr. 

11.  "  Party  per  Chevcron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar- 
gent, three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed;'* 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Anthony  Duncombe,  lord 
Feverlham,  &c.  His  lordlhip  is  defcended  from  the 
Duncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prcfent  lord,  was 
lord-mayor  of  London  in  1709;  and  tliis  nobleman  was 

created 
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Of  the    created  lord  Feverdiam  and  Baron  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 

Chevcron.  (hire,  Jnnc  23.   1744- 

'       "  12.  "  Paly  of  (ix.  Argent    and  Giilcs,  on    a  Clie- 

vcron  Aziirc,  three  Crofs-crollcts  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Carpenter,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  arc  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been 
lords  of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parifh  of  De- 
Iwyn,  near  the  Wcobly,  for  above  300  years.  George, 
the  firft  lord  Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  1719. 

13.  '<  Az.ure,  oil  a  chevcron  Or,  bctweni  three 
Btfants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  James  Hope,  e.irl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcendcd  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  ccntiii-ies  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  tfq  ;  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by 
queen  Anne,  April  ij.  1703. 

14.  "  Vert,  ona  Cheveron  between  threeUnicorns 
Heads  erafcd  Argent,  horned  and  manned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable;"  borne  by  the  name  oiKtr,  being  the 
I A  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  his  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  &c.  This  ancient  family  is  fnid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Kcr,  marquis  of  Beau- 
mont and  Ccsford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
was  fo  created  April  27.  1707. 

15.  "  Azure,  on  a  chevcron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  heads  couped  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  Roe- 
buck's head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right  lion.  Do- 
nald Mackay,  lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de- 
rive their  defcent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonackcr,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, came  from  Ireland  ;  and  tke  fourth  in  defcent 
fromliim  was  Donaldof  Strathnavem,  whofc  fonwns 
named  T  More  :  and  from  him  began  the  farnanie 
of  Mac  Y,  Mackic,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  firft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  ill  1625,  and 
on  June  20.  1628,  was  created  baron  Reay  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Cailhnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  ofthefecond  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Stephen  Fox  earl  of  llchefter,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fex  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of  Winchefter.  His 
iordfliip  was  creatcdlord  llchefter  and  baron  Strantre- 
ways.  May  11.  1741,14  Geo.  II.  and  earl  of  Ilciie- 
fter  in  June  I7j6. 

17.  "  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Monfon,  lord  Monfon.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcendcd  from  John  Monfon,  who  flourilhed 
in  the  rtign  of  king  Edward  III.  from  whom  defcen- 
dcd another  John,  who  attended  king  Henry  V.  in 
his  wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father 
of  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Moufon,  May 
a8.  1728. 

18.  "  Or,  on  a  Fels,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Crofs-crollcts  of  the  firft  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Walpolc,  carl  of  Orford,  &c.  This 
family  took  their  name  from  Walpolc  in  Korfilk, 
where  they  refided  before  the  tonqueft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in   king  George  11. 's  reign,  clcdcd 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1726,  and  created  carl  of  Or- 
ford, February  9.  1741-2. 

19.  "  Azure  ;  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Hugh. 

20."  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Wild- 
man  Barrington,  vifcauiit  Barrington,  &c.  This  fami- 
ly is  ofNorman  extraclion  ;  in  which  dutchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englilli  crown,  there  were 
to  be  fcen  the  remains  of  a  cafUe  bearing  the  name  of 
Chuti  or  Shuts,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  infevcral  towns  of  that  duchy.  John 
Shutc,  the  late  vifcouiit  Barrington,  was  in  i  708  made 
a  commilfioiier  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucccedcd  to  the 
eftatcs  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq  ;  and  ofjohn  Wild- 
raanofthe  countryofBcrks,  who  made  him  their  heir  ; 
and,  in  purfuancc  of  the  will  of  the  fcrmer,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  o{ Barrington.  On  June  11.  1720, 
he  was  created  vifcount  Barrington. 

Art.  VI.     Of  the  Cross. 

The  Croft  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right-angles  ;  the 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difcontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ;  but  if  ciiargcd, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in- 
dented, &c.  as  plain. 

There  is  fo  great  a  variety  of  croffes  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  59  different  forts  j 
Dcla  Columbiere,  72  ;  Leigh,  46  ;  and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afcertain  all  the  various  crollcs  borne  in 
arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable  :  there- 
fore, as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  cxpecled  here,  we 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  arc  moft  commonly 
fcen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.    See  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  is  "  Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  a  pij.j 
Crofs  Or;"  borne  by  his  grace  Thomas OlLornc duke  CCXXIX- 
of  Leeds,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcendcd  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Alliford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  the  grand- 
father to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age by  King  Charles  II. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the fccond  ;"  borneby  thcri"ht 
hon.  Edward  Leigh,  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furnanie  from  the  town  of  High-Leigh  in  Che- 
Ihire,  wherethcy  refided  before  the  Norman  cenqucft. 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  lirft  lord  of  this  family,  vin 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stoncly,  by  king  Charles  I. 
on  July.  I.  1643. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Crofs  Ar;ient  fretty  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  Taaffc,  vifcount  Taaffc,  of 
Corran,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient 
family  was  Richard  Taaffc,  who  lived  in  i  :33  ;  as  in 
I  506  did  John  Taaffc,  who  was  archbiiliop  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and,  ill  1479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablilhcd  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffc  was  one  of 
the  firft  members  ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was- 
created  a  baron  and  vifcount  bv  Charles  l.Auguft  i. 
1628. 

3  K  a  4.  "  Sable, 
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Of  «  Sable,  a  Crofi  rag'jiy  Or;"   borne  by  the  name 

tlic  Crofs.  of  Sitj'iijj-. 

"  '^  '  5-  "  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  Leopard's  face 
Or  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydgcs  duke  of 
Chandos,  &c.  The  anct  ilors  of  ihis  noble  family  look 
iheir  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  witji  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  confidcrablc  lliarc  in  the  vidory  obtained 
near  Hallings  in  Suifex,  ic66.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prcfent  duke,  was  created  vifcoiint  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  October  19.  1714;  and   marquis  of 

Caeniarvou  and  duke  of  Chandos, 30.  1719. 

'  6.  "  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sabk,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 

the  Field  -,"  borne  by  the  rij^ht  hon.  Thomas  Vefcy, 
baron  ofKnapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
truly  nob'e  family  of  V'cfcey  or  Vefcy,  derives  itsori- 
gin  from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em- 
peror of  the  well,  who  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
fiermany,  Jan.  28.814.  His  lordlhip's  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  i  750. 

7.  "  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or  ;" 
home  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jcr- 
fcy,  &c.  This  noble  eavl  is  defccndcd  Iroja  the  fa- 
mily of  Villiers  in  Normandy,  fomcof  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Coniiueror  ;  feveral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Pag«n 
dc  Villiers,  >ac  of  this  earl's  ancellors.  Thcfirllpeci" 
of  this  family  Was  created  a  baron  and  vifcoiint, 
March  20.  1690. 

8."  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  IXjrdnre  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets;"  bonie  by  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Grenville,  earl  of  Brooke  nnd  ^^'ar^vick,  &.c.  The  an- 
cestors of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extiavl^ion, 
and  came  over  with  William  tlie  Conqueror,  who  con- 
ferred manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England,  of  a  con- 
fidcrsble  value  ;  and  at  length  ihc)  obmincd  the  go- 
vernment oftlie  caftle  of  Warwick,  the  prcfent  featof 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  lirlt  peer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9. 
1620. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Crofs  botonny  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  ot  IViiiwood. 

10.  "Or,  a  Crofs  croflet  Gules;"  borne  by  the 
name  oiTadditigton. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or."  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethclrcd  king  of 
the  Wf  It  Saxons  ;  and  erodes  of  this  fort  are  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  coats-of-anns. 

12.  "  Party  per  pale,  Gules  and  Argent;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  theccntre, between  four  Crollespit- 
tee  counter-changed  ;"  the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  -,  from  thence  removed  to  Chefler, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  o!  Staliord,  except  two  parillics  j  all  Dcrby- 
Ihire  ;  the  better  part  of  Warwickfliire,  and  near  half 
Shroplhire  ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parilhes 
arc  557  in  number;  bui,  including  chapels,  they  a- 
mount  to  64;. 

"15.  Azure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent;"  borne  by 
his  grace  Cavendilh  Btntinck,  duke  of  Poriland,  &c. 
Thij  noble  duke  is  defccnded  from  a  very  ancient 
and  diflinguilheil  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Efq  j  who. 
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in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince   of       Of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  IH.  king  of  Great  Bri-  the  t'rofi. 
tain,  and,  on  the  acccifion  ol  William  and   his  con-  '      ^'— ' 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the   Hole,    privy-pnrfe   to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefly's  ar- 
my, &c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Cirenccfler,   vif- 
count  Woodfbock,  and   earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 
1689. 

14.  "Argent,  a  Crofs  patoncc  Sable  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Crofs  patec  Argent;"  borne  by  the 
came  ai  Maptcfden, 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  flowery  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  6"/6;«t7. — This  is  faid  to  liavc  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  ChrUlian  king  of  Northum- 
berland. 

17."  Argent,  fix  Crofs  crollets  fitchy  3,  2,  I, 
Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or;" 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clint<in,  duke  of  Neu- 
cafllc,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Jef- 
frey dc  Clinton,  lord  ciianiberlain  and  treafurcr  to 
king  Henry  \.  grandfon  to  William  di'  Tankervillc, 
ciianiberlain  of  Normandy  ;  from  whom  defccndcd 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  Juflice  of Chcftcr,  governor 
of  Dover  callle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king's  forells 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  carl's  ancelfors,  was  conllituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  fi:r  life,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 
1572. 

18."  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Crofles  pa- 
tee,  fix  above  and  four  below.  Argent ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frcdcrick-Auguflus  Berkeley,  earl  of  Ber- 
keley, &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Harding,  who  obtained  agi'antof  Bcrke- 
ley-calUe  in  Glouccflerfliire,  which  the  family  (till  in- 
herits, and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  ft^niamc  of 
5c /-^t/)',  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz-Harding 
was  defcended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark. 

19.  "  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs-crollets  fitchy  Argent, three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  lall  in  Bafe;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somervillc. 
The  firll  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  dc 
Somervillc,  lord  of  Wichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
foid,who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

20.  "  Gnles,  three  Crolfes  recerctlc'e,  voided  Or, 
a  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  ;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Peyto  Verney,  baron  Willough- 
by  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
William  dc  Vernai,  who  flourifixd  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  1.  1419. 

Art.  VH.     Of  the  Saltier. 

The  Saltier,which  is  formed  by  the  bend  andbcnd- 
finiflercrolhng  each  oiher  in  riglit  angles,  as  the  in- 
terfeifting  of  the  pale  and  fefs  ionns  the  crofs,  con- 
tains the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ;  but  if  charo;ed,  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  irequently 
ciWe-di  z  St  An dre-M's  crofs.  It  may  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engrailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  alio  between  charges 
or  charged  with  aoy  thing.     See  examples  fig.  xi. 

N"  I. 


hap.  III.  HERA 

fth«    t      N*  I.  is  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules  ;"  borne  by  his 

Itier,  grace  James  Kitz-Gcrald,  dukcof  LcillceftiT,  6.c.Tliis 
"_'     '   noble  lord  is  dcfccndcd  fr<  in  Otho,  or  c:)ilicr,   a  rich 

wXIX.  3nd  powerful  lord  in  llie  dine  of  king  Allred,  dc- 
fcfiidcd  from  ihe  dukes  of  Tufcaiiy  ;  who  |>aU'i'  ^  from 
Klorcncc  into  Normandy,  and  thtncc  into  England, 
there  the  family  Hoiuiihtd,  until  Rii-hard  Slronfr|>ow, 
carl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfnian,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Maw- 
rice  Kitz-Gcrald  embarked,  and  was  one  ot  the  prui- 
cipal  conquerors  of  chat  kingdom,  Ibr  wiiich  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  great  ellait  in  lands  in  the  province  o( 
Lciulltr,  and  particularly  tiic  barony  of  Oitalcy,  and 
the  calllc  of  ^Vicklow  ;  and  died,  covered  s\\C\  ho- 
nours, in  the  year  1 1  77,  24  Henry  II. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argcin,  b  twccn  twtlve  Crofs 
crollctsOr  ;"  borne  by  the  right  Iinn.  Other-Lewis 
Windfor  Hickman,  carl  of  PI). month,  &c.  I'hisnoljle 
earl  is  defcendtd  from  Robert  f'ilz-Ilickman,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bloxhaui,  Oxfordlhire,  in  the  j6  Hen. 
Ill  1272;  and  he  is  maternally  dclceni'td  from  the 
noble  family  of  the  Windfois,  wiio  were  barons  of  the 
lealm  at  the  time    of  tlie  conqueft. 

3.  "  Ver:,  a  Saltier  wavy  Erniinc  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Waktmun  ot  Ilockford,  in  Glcmcellerfliirc. 

4.  "  Ermine,  a  Saltier  countcr-compony  Or  and 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Uir/iJ/ofie. 

J.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in 
the  centre;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  PhiMp  Yorke, 
e;irl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  He  was  in  Odober  173^ 
conllitutcd  lord  chief-jullice  of  the  king's  bench,  and 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard- 
wicke oi'Hardwicke. 

6.  "Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcalop  Or  ;" 
the  arms  of  the  biihoprjck  of  Rochcllcr — This  dio- 
ccfe,  the  leall  in  England,  comprehends  only  afmall 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  150  churches  and 
chapels  ;  and  the  two  parillics  in  llclham  in  Cam- 
bridgelhire,  and  Frtkcnham  in  Suifblk.  It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rocheller.  For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  pau'onagc  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury. 

7.  "  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  ;Lnd  Argent,  on  a 
Saliier  Gules,  aCrefccnt  of  the  fecond  fordilitrcnce  ;" 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif- 
coimt  Gage,  of  Caltlc-lilandin  Ireland.  This  noble  fa- 
mily is  of  Norman  exrraftion,  and  derives  defcciit  from 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  ;  and,  after  the  couquefl thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  thcforell 
of  Dean,  and  cunty  ofGloiiccflcr,  near  which  forcfl  he 
fixed  his  rcfidcncc,  by  building  a  feat  at  Clcrenwell, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houle  ofGagc  nowilands: 
he  alio  built  a  great  houfein  the  town  of  Lircncefter, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  bai-onct,  was 
created  baron  of Callle- Bar,  and  vifcount  Gage,  172T. 

8.  "  Gules,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rofe  ofthc  firlt 
barbed  and  feeded  proper;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Gforgc  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  prenaer  baron  of 
England. 

9.  "  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  Hrfl  ;"  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Dalrymplc,  carl  of  Stair,  &ic.  Of  this  family,  which 
Wok  Jicir  furnamc  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymplc,  ly- 
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ing  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrlhire,  Scotland,  was  Adam 
de  Dalrymplc, who  lived  in  the  rcignof  Alexander  JIf. 
10.  "  Argent,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annulets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  o{ Ltak. 

II  '«  vjuKs,  a  Saliier  between  four  Crefcents  Or  j" 
borne  as  the  lecond  and  third  quarters  in  the  coat  ot- 
arms  ol  the  ri(rht  hononrablc  Charles  Kiunaird,  lord 
Kinnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq  ;  one  ofthc  pre- 
fcnt  lord's  ancellors,  being  of  great  fervice  to  king 
Charles  II.  during  the  ufurpation  ol  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  rcftoraiion,  made  one  of 
the  privy  council ;  and  December  28.  1682,  created 
a  baron. 

12.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,"  for  Lennox  ;  ar.d  borne  at  firfl  and  fourth 
quarters  in  the  coatof-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Krancis 
Napi(r,  lord  Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  ajiciciit  thanes  or  Rewards  of  Len- 
nox in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furnamc  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  v.ars 
with  the  Englilli,  alxiut  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubjcrts  to  battle,  the  carl  of  Lennox  lent  his  fe- 
cond fon  Donald,  with  fuch  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him  ;and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  thisDon.ild,  taking  his  father's ftandard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valianily  charging  the  enemy  witli 
the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  of  the  battle  changed, 
and  they  obtained  the  vidory  ;  whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  rej^rting  their  afts,  as  the  cuftom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  na  pur,  that 
is,  no  equal ;  upon  which  the  faid  Donald  took  the 
name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fcr- 
vices,  the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  eflatcs  i.i  the 
county  of  Fife. 

13.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmountcd  of  another 
Vert,"  for  the  name  of  .//«d';-c-ir'/ ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northamptoii- 
fliire,  who  is  defcended  from  Sir  Rebcrt  Andrews  of 
Nornuindy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  firll 
bai-onet  of  this  family,  was  created  Dcce;r.ber  u. 
1641. 

14.  "  Aziu-c,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent."  The  arms  ofthc  cpifcopal  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
Somcrfetfhire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Briftol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of 
Wtlls,  Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  naraber  of  parilhcs 
is  388,  though,  according  to  fome,  the  total  number 
of  the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

15.  "  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
connter-changed." 

16.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  coiuitcr-changcd  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 

17.  "Argent,  three  Salt  Lers  coupcd  and  engrailed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  ef  Bmtoii. 

18.  "  .Urgent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er- 
mine ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kfldare, 
who  are  originally  defcended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcariy  .and  of  which  was  Otho,  a  noble  b.iron  of  Italy, 
whoiJe  liMi  Walter,  attending  the  No.-;nan  conqueror 
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S(ib-  into  England,  was  made  conflablc  of  the  caftle  of 
Ordioariei.  Windfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prcfent  earl's  aucrf- 
"  tors,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  redudion  of  Ireland 

to  the  I'ubjedion  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againft  his  fon 
Cormac  O'Lehanaj^h,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli- 
vered the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon  ;  for  which 
that  prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  trad  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maurice, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called 
Clan  Maurice,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefcnt  earl  of 
Kerry,  who  is  vifcouiu  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the 
rirft  earl,  and  father  of  the  lafl,  was  the  21II  lord 
Kerry,  who  was  created  earl,  January  1 7.   i  722. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Kicz-Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  Olfory,  and  baron  of  Gow- 
ran  in  Ireland.  This  moll  ancient  and  princely  fa- 
mily is  defcended  from  Heremon,  the  tirft  monarch 
of  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland  ;  and  after  they  had 
alfumed  the  furname  of  Fitz-Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  OlTory,  in  the  province  of  Lcin- 
fler.  John,  the  firfl  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his 
father  Richard,  as  lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was 
created  earl  October  5.  1751,  and  died  I7j8. 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal- 
tiers  counter-clunged  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Lane. 
Tbcfe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
liy  the  name  of  Kingfmau ;  for  which  (imilitude  we 
can  nootherwife  account,  than  by  fuppoling  there  has 
been  fome  millake  made  through  many  tranfcriptious. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Sub-Ordinaries. 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu- 
tions already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldric  fi- 
gures called  fub-or:tinaries,  or  ordinariei  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Frauc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  TrelTure, 
Annulet,  Flanches,  Flafqucs,  Voidcrs,  Billet,  Lo- 
zenge, Gutts,  Fufil,  Ruftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and 
liiapcr.     See  Plate  CCXXVII.  tig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  angles 
to  the  centre  of  the  lhield,andthe  other  is  drawn  either 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  (ides  of  the 
fhicld,  meeting  the  other  line  at  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Gyronny  is  faid,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-ofarms  :  but  a 
French  author  would  have  the  true  gyronny  to  coniifl 
of  eiglit  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the 
coatof-arms  of  Flora  Campbell  couniefs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whofe  ancefLor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
1604  by  James  VI.  andearlof  the  fame  place,  May  12. 
16:13,  the  9th  of  Charles  I. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu- 
pies the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  fliield.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silveftra  Pctra  Sanda  has 
given  us  a  few  inllancesof  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  part  of  the  efcutcheon, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprelents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and  general'y  fpeaking, 
pofTclles  the  dexter-chief-point  of  the  tkicld,  as  in  the 
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fig.  ;  but  fliould  it  poifefs  the  fmifter  corner,  which  is      Su\ 
but  ftldom,  it  murt  be  blazoned  a  canton-fuiifler.  OrJin 

James  Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honom--  "— ^ 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  moll  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  honour  :  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ancoftorsof 
the  prefcnt  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge- 
neral to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red  crofs  of  England,  added 
to  his  paternal  coat,  "  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent." 

The  Fret  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjundlion  nf 
the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

The  pairle  is  a  figure  reprefenting  two  little  (licks, 
in  faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced. 
J.  Gibbon  terras  it  the  heralds  true-lovers  knot  ,-  but 
many  diifent  from  his  opinion. 

J'reity  is  faid,  when  the  field  or  bearings  arc  cover- 
ed with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the 
fig.  The  word  frctty  may  be  ufed  without  addition, 
when  it  is  of  eight  pieces  ;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than 
that  number,  they  mull  be  fpccified. 

The  pile,  which  confifls  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en- 
grailed, wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  iiTues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  thebafe;  yet 
there  arc  fome  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  illuing 
from  other  parts  of  tlie  field,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n"  12.  kc. 

The  Orlc  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go- 
ing round  the  lliicld,  the  fame  as  the  bordure,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  dif- 
tance  tiom  the  brim  of  tlie  Ihield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a  little  cfcuichcon  borne  with- 
in the  fliield  ;  which,  according  to  GuiUim's  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  linglc  in  the 
fefs-point  or  centre;  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCXXVII. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  arc  contained  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n°2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fefs-point  efcutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is  to 
contain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

Th  e  Tr.fure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  aitd  is  generally 
borne  fiowery  and  counter-flowery,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimes  treble.  See  the  fig. 
(Plate  CCXXVII.).  This  double  treilure  makes 
part  of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marni.:lled  in  the  roy- 
al atchicvement,  Plate  CCXXXIl.  fig.  xxi.  n"  7. 
and  was  granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne, 
being  then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  to 
(how  that  the  French  lilies  fhould  defend  and  guard 
the  Scotiilh  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  pja 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  king.  CCX> 
dom  in  Europe. 

The  Flanclies  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or 
femicirclcs,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  fi- 
gure. C.  Leigh  obfervcs,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches 
two  fundry  coats  may  be  borne. 
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b-  The  Fkfques  rcfcinble  tlic  flanclics,  except  that  the 

•rici.  circular  lines  do  not  go  lb  near  the  centre  of  the  field; 
■  (fee  the  figure.)  J.  Gibbon  \vo:ld  have  ihefe  two  or- 
dinaries to  be  both  one,  and  \\Tute  fiauk  ;  alleging, 
that  the  tuo  other  names  arc  but  a  corruption  oi  this 
lafl ;  but  as  G.  Leigh  and  J.  Guilliin-niakc  thciu  two 
diitinct  and  fubordiuatc  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted 
them  iiere  as  fuch. 

The  V'oiders  arc  by  Guillim  confidered  as  a  fubordi- 
nale  ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flafqucs  (lee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  Icfsol  thcticld. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  Iquarc  figure,  twice  as  long 
3S  broad.  Some  heralds  ini.igine  that  they  rcprefent 
bricks  for  building;  others  more  properly  coulidcr  them 
as  reprcfcnting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  ordinary  of  four  and  equal  pa- 
rallel fides,  but  not  rettaugular;  two  of  its  oppolite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufc.  Its 
fliapc  is  the  fame  with  thofc  of  our  window-glalFcs, 
before  the  fqnare  came  fo  much  in  faihion.  See  the 
figure. 

Giitts  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 

fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.   Heralds  have 

given  them  diitcrtMit  names  according  to  their  different 

tindures:  thus,  if  they  arc. 

Yellow  S 

White 

^.^^       J.  they  arc  called 
Blue      .'       ' 

Green 

Black   J 

The  Fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up- 
per and  lovcer  part  more  acute  and  fharp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefi  is 
occalioned  by  the  flwrt  dillance  of  the  fpacc  between 
the  two  collateral  angles;  which  (pace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  lliortcr  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  compofcd.  See 
the  fig.  iiiJ. 

The  ruftrc  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fee  the  figure).  They  arecalled  by  tUcGermansr///- 
/£•«.  Mcnellricr  givesan  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  nUlrcs  azure. 

The  Mafclc is  pretty  mucli  like  a  lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  lliowing  a  nar- 
row border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  its  refcmblance  :  fonie  taking  it  fur  the  malb  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer 
account  in  fnppori  of  this  lafl  opinion  than  Colombiere 
iulhor  oi  La  Sc'unci  Heratdiquif  we  flull  tranfcribc 
it  for  the  fatisfadion  of  the  curious. 

"  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or 
3,  5,  3.  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
originalof  the  mafcles  or  maflics  as  being  fomcwhat 
like  the  mallies  of  nets  :  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  obf:rvcd  that  thofe  things  which  arc  remarkable 
and  fingular  in  fomt  countries,  luve  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  the  lords  thereof  to  rcprefent  ihcm  in  their  c- 
fcutchcons,  and  to  take  them  for  ilicLr  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  tlie  lords  of  Rohan,  who  I  believe, 
are  the  firlt  that  bore  thcfe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho' 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre- 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufc  in  the  mofl  ancient  vifcounty 
•f  Rohan,  afterwards  credcd  into  a  duichy,  there  aie 
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abundance  of  flrong  flints,  wliich  being  cut  in  two,      Sub- 
tliis  figure  appears  on  the  infiJeof  them  ;  as  alfo  the  Ordinarici. 

carpj,  which  arc  in  the  fifli-ponds  of  iliat  duchy,  have  *"     * ' 

tii(.  fame  mark  upon  their  fc^les:  wiiich  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  cojntry,  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  obfer- 
ving  that  wonder,  10  take  tliofc  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  trahfmit  them  to  ihcir  polUrity,  giving  them 
the  name  of  mailn ,  from  liic  Latin  word  macula,  lig- 
ni/ying  a  fpot ;  whence  fomc  of  that  lioufc  have  taken 
for  their  motto.  Sin:  mutula  tnacia,  lliat  is,  A  mafclc 
without  a  fpot." 

I  apiilcine  is  an  exprefTion  ufed  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  fcales  of  a  filh. 
Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gutulcs  Papclone  d'Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  Englilli  wauld  hcfcali<,p-ivGrk. 

Z)/«/';r/'«^  is  faidof  a  field  or  charge  (Viadowed  with 
flourifliings  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frcqueuily 
ufe  it  ;  but  it  docs  not  enter  into  the  blazoning  or 
dcfcription  of  an  arms,  it  only  ferves  to  cmbellifli  the 
coat. 

If  tlie  fore  mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attri- 
butes, that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy, 
&c.  they  mufl  be  diftinftly  fpecified,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

1.  "Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine;"  borne  by  the  name      pute. 
oi  Huinj'raiin'dl!.  CCXXX, 

2.  "  Argent,  tliree  Incfcutchcons  Gules  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  5d  quarters  in 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  carl 
of  Kinnoul,  &c — The  firfl  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefc  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Nilbet  obferves, 
btcaufc  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  aimt 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  tlieirlliiclds  all 
Ilained  with  blood. 

3.  <'  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable  ;"  born  by  the  right 
lion.  Lionel  Falmilh,  earl  of  Dyfart,  &c.  This  fa- 
mily was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  1646. 

4.  "  Or,  freityof  Gnlcs,  a  canton  Ermine,"  borne 
by  the  right  kon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainfborough, 
&c.  This  nobleman  is  defcended  from  -^—  Noel 
who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  conlideration  of  his  fervices,  obtained  a  grant 
of  fevcral  manors  and  Lnds  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  29, 
1611,  was  the  firfl  advanced  to  the  honour  of  barou 
Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

5.  "  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  cr  and  Sable;"  the 
ifland  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  riglit 
hon.  John  Campbell,  carl  of  Breadalbanc,  &c.  Tiiis 
.•uicient  and  noble  family  is  defcended,  in  a  regular 
fuccelfion,  from  Duncan  the  firfl  Lord  Campbell,  an- 
cellor  of  the  family  of  Argyle.  John,  the  firll  carl,  in 
confideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baro- 
net, created  lord  Campbell,  vifcount  Glenorchic,  and 
earlof  Breadalbanc,  Jan.  2R.  i^77,  by  CharlcslF. 

6.  "  Lozcngy  Arjient  and  Guk.-' ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-\\  lUiam,  carl  Fitz-William, 
iScc.     This  nolle  larl  is  defcended  Ixom  Sir  William 
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Sub-      t'itz-Willlam,  inardial  of  the  army  of  William  ihe 
Ordiiiarifs.  Conqueror  at  tiie  battle  of  Hallings   in   Sull'ex,    by 
'       ^       '  which    viitory    that    prince    made    his   way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  "  Sable,  a  Mafclc  within  a  Treiruve  flowery  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hoblcthome. 

8.  "  Gules,  three  Mallets  Or,  within  a  Bordiire  of 
the  latter,  ciiargcl  with  a  double  Trellure  flowery  and 
founrer- flowery  with  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  firft  ;"  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &c.  This  family 
in  the  peerage,  is  amongft  the  oWefl  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
all  Europe  ;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  oiie 
of  their  anceftors  in  1067. 

9.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,"  for  the  name  of 
Wyche  ;  anJ  is  quartered  as  firft  and  foiuili  in  the  coat- 
of-armsof  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  bart. 

10.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crols- 
croflcts  fitchy  of  the  firft.;"  borne  by  the  name  of 

11.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure  ;"  the  rirft  and  fourth 
quai-tcrs  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIH.  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  "  Ermine,  two  Piles  iiUiing  from  the  dexrer 
and  aniftcr  fides,  and  meeting  in  bale  Sable,-"  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  "  Argent,  three  Piles,  one  ilTuing  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  rcverfed.  Sable;"  for  the 
name  of //■»//>,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  hart. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or  ;"  borne 
by  ihe  nameof  .i^/a'/^<J'«. — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  illuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  tlie  efcut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufliciently  determined  by  the  ttrni 
bendiaays. 

15.  "  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable:"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norio?:. 

16.  "  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  Bafe  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan. 

17.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
coumerchangcd  ;"  borne  by  the  name  oi  Johnfo?:. — 
Tills  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons ;  fee  p.  4J4. 
col.   I. 

18.  "  Par:y  per  Pale  and  per  Cheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  counierchaagcd." 

19.  "  Party  pu-  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  coun- 
terchan jcd."  This  is  a  bearing  fcldom  to  be  met 
with. 

20.  "  Party  per  Fcfs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale 
counterchangedi"  borne  by  the  name  o'^Lavider, 
Sect.  III.  OJCoMMoy  Charges  borne  in  Coats-of-arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
hare  made  ufirof  ihe  leprefentaiion  of  living  creatures 
and  other  fymbolical  ligns  to  diftinguilh  thcrafelves 
in  war;  and  thefe  marks,  which  were  proniifcu- 
oully  ufcd  for  hicroivlyphics,  emblems,  and  pcrfonal  de- 
vices, gave  the  lirll  I'otionof  heraldry.  But  notliing 
(hows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more  tlian  die  great 
variety  of  thcl'c  marks  of  diftindion,  fiuce  they  are 
compofed  of  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  nnrural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical  ;  in  allulioii,.  it  is  to 
be  fupppofed,  to  the  ftate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  t  he 
bearer. 
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Hence  ii  is  tint  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  comets,  me-    Natun 
teors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran-    Figart 
deur,  power,  &c.     Lions,   leopards,  lygers,  ferpcnts,  ^~" 
ftags,  &c.  have  been  employed  to  lignify  courage, 
ftrcngth,  prudence,  fwiftncfs,  &c. 

The  applicati  in  to  certain  excrcifes,  fuch  as  war, 
hunting, mufic ,  &:c .  has  furnillud  lances,  fwords, pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  &c.  Arcliitefturc,  columns,  chevtrons, 
&c. ;  and  the  oilier  arts  fcveral  things  that  relate  to 
them. 

Human  bodies, or  diftind  parts  of  them,  alfo  clothes 
and  ornaments,  have  for  fome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory  ;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likcwifc  been  admitted  to  denote  the  ra- 
ritic:;,  adrantages,  and  fmgulantics,  of  diftcrent  coun- 
tries. 

The  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  &c.  to  par- 
ticular names,  has  been  likcwifc  a  very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Conningiby 
bears  three  coneys;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwalloM's  ;  of  Ur- 
fona  bear  ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  trii  lucioi 
pifcii;  of  Stirkcy,  a  ftork ;  of  Caftltman,  a  caille, 
triple-towered  ;  i>f  Shutileworth,  three  weaver's  lliut- 
ilcs,  &c. 

BtfiJes  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  rc- 
fult  of  fancy  and  caprice  ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phenixes,  jjrittbns,  dragons,  &c.  Which  greai  variety 
of  figures  Ihows  the  inipolfibiliiy  of  comprehending  all 
common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature  :  thtretorc 
fuch  only  (liall  be  treated  of  as  are  moft  frequently 
borne  in  coats-of-arms. 

Art.  I.     Of  Natural  Figures    borne  in  coats- 
of-arms. 

Among  the  multitude  of  natural  things  wliich  are 
ufed  ill  coats-of-arms,  ihofe  moft  ufial'y  borne  are, 
for  the  lake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpii  aiiy,  diftribu- 
ted  into  the  following  clallcb,  viz. 

Ccleflial  figures  ;  as  the  fun,  moon,  i'iars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  Qim.<x.\  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beafls ;  as,  lions,  ftags,  foxes,  boars,  &c.  and' 
their  parts. 

Birds;  as,  eagles,  fwans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Fijhes ;  as,  dolphins,  whales,  fturgeons,"trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  InfeCis  ;  as,  tortoifcs,  ferpcnts,  grafs- 
hcppers,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

l^cgetabies ;  as,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c. 
and  their  parts, 

Stor.es ;  as,  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &c. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers 
attributes  or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities, 
pofitions  and  difpofuions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be 
/;;  his  glory,  ecliffcd,  &c.  Tlie  moon,  in  htr  coiiiple- 
m:nt,  increficent,  Sec.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant 
pafaiit,  &c.  Birds  have  alfo  their  denominations, 
fuch  as  clofe,  difp/ayed,  &c.  Filhes  are  defcribcd  to  be 
hauriantf  naiant,  Sec. 

I.  Examples  oj  Ceteflial  Figures. 

1.  "  Azure,  a  Sun  in  his  Glory;"  borne   by  the     PI: 
name  of  St  Cure  ;  and  is  fomid  in  the  firft  and  fourth  l>CX:a 
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C"  !  'Ill  q;;an.crspf  thcc^lt•of-ar^.lsoflhe^loftnol)lcWii!t.lm- 
!  .•    -s.    John  iter,   marquis  of  Lorliian,  &c.     Ii  is  ncrdltft 

"■^^' ro  cxprcTs  th«  cdloiii' of  the  ftin,  noihing  being  capi- 

Ble  to' denote  it  but  gblj. 

■i.  "  Azure,  oiie  Kiyoftlic  Sun,  ben  J\rays  Gules, 
bffw-eim'lTx  Brains of'ihat  Luminary  Artjcnt  ;"  borne 
b/  the  nanic  of  Aliaw.  There  is  no  mention  made 
or  their  iiruingout  of  the  dcxter-coracr  oftheefciit- 
chcon  ;  for  this  is  implied  in  tlit  t^ifl  ben'dviayi,  for 
tlie  reafon  mentioned  before. 

;?."  Ardent,  five  Hays  of  the  Sun  ilRiing  out  of  the 
Uniller-corncr  Gules  ;  borne  by  the  name  o^  Mutlt- 
/hidclTr,  a  famil/  oFdillinAimi  in  Kranconia. 

A.  "  Or,  a  Sun  cclipfcd.''  Tiiis  bearin<r  is  fcldom 
to  be  met  wnih,  except  in  emblematic  or  hicrogl/jThic 
figures^;  «Tid  might  bc  cxprcfled  Sablty  btcaufe  that 
hue  is  accidrncal  and  not  natural. 

5.  "  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Of',  illu- 
ftrated  with  all  Iier  light  proper. "  This  is  fiifficient 
\tiihout  naming  the  colour,  which  is  /i^^cw/. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Moon  decrefceht' proper;"  borne  by 
the  narhe  of Dilaluji'::. 

7.  "  Gules,  a  Moon  incr'cfccnt  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
nimcoC  D  (.■feu  J, 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  ditiimeiit,  Sable." 
Tliis-vrord  is'ufed-in  heraldry  to  deaotc  her  being 
ecSipferi. 

9.  <' Aznre,  a- Crefcent  Argent  ;"  borhe  bj'  th? 
aamc  of  Lf/ty.  This  bearing  is  alfoufedas  a  diffe- 
rence, it  being  affigned  to  thefecond  fon,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent  ;"  borne  by 
Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant  (at  prefcnt  dormant).  A- 
mongfl  the  anccftors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  ofthofe  barons  who,  in  11 42,  ac- 
companied King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  allifl  his  niece  Matilda  againfl  King  Stephen  ;  bat 
after  raifing  the  liege  of  Wincheflcr,  thefaid  King 
David  was  ib  clofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
f6r  the  fnigular  conduct  of  this  brave  pcrfon,  theking 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

ii."Azvire,  a  Crefcent  between  three' Mullets 
Atgcnt ;"  borne  by  Arbuthnot,  vifconnt  and  baron 
Afbnthnot.  In  the  year  iioj,  the  firfl  of  this  family 
marrying  a  dauj^htcr  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fhcrifF 
of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furnamr.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firlt  of  this  family 
who,  forhisloyalty  to  King  Charles  1.  was,  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  taron  and  vi/couiit 

12.-  <'  Gnlcs,  a  StarilTuing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crefcent  Argent." 

i^.  "  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  oi  H:iitfon. 

14.  "  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable  ;"  borne 
by' the  name  of  IVolljJhn. 

15.  "  Azure,  l-ix  Mullets  3,  2,   i,  Or  ;"  borne  by' 
,               the  name  of  U':l/h. 

?6.  "  Krminc,  a  Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier- 
ced',"  borne  by  the  Wime  of  Hclf.nhul — When  a 
mullet  has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mulb, 
in  hlazoning,  bc  always  named. 

17.  "Ai'^ent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper."  This  is  pert  of  the  creA  to  the  carl 
Vol.  \'III. 
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fTopcton's  coat-of-arms.  Which  is  infcrted  in   fig.  ix.t)S;i«  of 
n"  I :?.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and     M'"- 
alxjvc  it  is  the  rain-bow,  &c.  '       " 

t9.  "  Party  per  Fcfs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azurr, 
tlircc  Suns  proper  ;"l)orne  by  the  name  of  / /ri/i./;. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar- 
gent ,"  borne  by  the  name   of  Olhtr. 

20.  "Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  oii  t'hc  lower  part 
thcreiifa  Cloud,  the  Sun's  refplendcnt  rays  iflliing 
throughout  proper  ;"  borne  by  tlicnaht*  of  Lafon. 

II.  Exampln  of  Effigiei  of  Men,  ire.  and  ih  sir  parts. 

1.  "  Aziire,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,    with  her  pig,  14. 
B.lbt  in  liar  right  arm,  and  a  fccptre  in  her  left,  all 

Or  ;"  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Salifbury. 

2.  "  Aziire,  a  Prclbyter  fitting  on  a  Tomb-ftone, 
with  a  Crowtion  his  head  and  Glory  Or,  his  right 
liand  extended,  and  holdingin  his  left  aa  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules:"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Chichefler. 

3.  "  Azure,  a Bilhop  habited  in  hispontificals, fitting 
oil  a  chair  of  flatc,  and  leaning  on  the  finirter  lidc 
thef-eof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Crolicr,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efcut- 
ciieoiij  all  Or,  and  reflinghis  feet  on  a  cufliion.  Gules, 
talFcled  of  the  ftcond  ;"  the  coat  of  ;irms  of  the  bi- 
lhopric of  Cloghcr  in  Ireland. 

4.  "  Azure,  a  BiQiop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper  ;" 
the  coat!  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Watcrford  ia 
Ireland. 

5.  "Or,  a  Man's  Leg  coupcd  at  the  midil  of  the 
thigh  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  mxacof  HadJtn. 

6.  "  Azure,  three  finfflcr  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  ereited  Argent ;"  borne  by  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Malinains. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  finifter  Hands  coupcd  at  the 
WTift,  and  erciflcd  Gules  ;"  borneby  thenameof  A/.//- 
nard. — By  thefetwo  lafl examples  it  appears,  that  dif- 
ferent coatsof  arms  may  be  eafily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  countcr-changings, 
partings,  &c. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Leg  crafed  at  the  midft  ef 
the  thigh  Satlt ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Prm;. 

9;  "  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fefs-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangle,  garnifhedand  fpnrrcd,  Or."  This  is  the 
coatof  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
the  Mofl  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular' 
lord  or  king  of  that  ifle.' 

10.  "  Gules,  three dexier  Arms  vcmbracedfefsways 
in  Pale  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  o{  Ar/nfinng. 
This  coat  is  very  v.-ell  adapted  to  the  bearer's  name,  and 
fcrves  todenoicamanof  excellent  conduct  and  valour. 

1 1.  "Or,  three  Lcgscouped  above  the  knee  Sable  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Ho/y. 

12.  "Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
llioulders  in  the  Fefs-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with  fiffe  clenched  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Trem^'n. 

I  J.  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  within  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  J'iUages,  a  family  of  diflinaion  in  Provence. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  finiller  Arm,  iiuiingout  of  the 
3  L  dexter- 
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PoCtionsof  dexter-cliief,  andcxiendcd  towards  the  finiller-bafc 

Lions.     Argent." 
'      *'""'       15.  "Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrifl 
and    erefted,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Sable ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Ma/iJey. 

16."  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  enfigned 
with  a  Crow  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mul- 
lets of  the  firft."  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  and  quattcred  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Quecnfbcrry  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
carls  of  Morton  and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordington. 

1 7.  "  Gules,  a  Saracen's  Head  affiontee  crafcd  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  fecond  and  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of   McrgiUi. 

t8.  "Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  ihc  name  of  Tanner. 

19.  "  Gules,  three  Befants,  each  cliarged  with  a 
man's  face  aftrontce  proper  -,"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Caniln. 

20.  "  Or,  a  Blackamoor's  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
oiVjUc. 

Obferve,  thatwhen  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  it  is  then  faid  to  be 
ill  profile  ;  and  >vhen  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
other  animal,  is  rcprefented  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrontee. 

III.  Examplts  oj  the  different  Psjilions  of  Lions, kc.in 

Coats-oJ-Ar»is. 

Plate  '•  "  ^''»  ^  ^'''"  rampant  Gules  ;"  quartered  by 

CCXXXI.  Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland;  &c. 
fig.    5-     '      2.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  wimzoi  Fitz-Ha?amond. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or  ;"  quar- 
tered by  Cadogan,  lord  Cadogan,  &c. 

4.  "  Ermioe,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Worley. 

5.  "  Aziu-e,  a  Lion  ftatant-guardant  Or  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Brov:ficld. 

6.  "  Or,  a  Lion  paffant  GiJes  ;  borne  by  the  name 
of  Ce7Hes. 

7.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  pafTant-guardant  Gules, 
erowned  Or  ;"  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  O- 
gilvy,  earl  of  Finlatcr,  &c. 

8.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  fejant  Argent." 

9.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  ;" 
boinc by  the  name  of  Mafon. 

10. "  Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or,  ar- 
med and  langued  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  C^jr/fr. 

11.  "  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant-adoflee  Or." 
This  coat  of  arms  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  A- 
chilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

12.  "  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counter-paflant  Argent, 
ilie  uppermoll  towards  the  finifter  fide  ofthecfcut- 
cheon,  botli  collared  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Clegg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofuiou  of  the  Lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field  :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat  of  arms,  but  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
lion's  whelps  called  lioncels ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  ng.  viii.  n''  i  7.  or  fo  dif- 
}iofcd  as  that  they  feem  to  be  dilUnftly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  b°  20,  In  the  two  foregoing 


examples  they  arc  called  AoAv.becaufein  theiothihcy  Pofuionn 
fccm  to  be  llrlving  for  the  fo  vert  ignty  of  the  field  which      ii»n». 

they  would  not  do  uulcfslluy  were  of  full  growth  :  * "^—^ 

and  in  the  iiihthtyare  fuppofed  to  rrprtfent  two 
raliant  men,  whofc  dil'putc  being  accommodated  by 
the  prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fuffc- 
ring  them  to  go  both  one  way. 

I  %.  "  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable  j  borne" 
by  the  name  of  ALrvin. 

14.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
crollets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Bale,  Argent  ;" 
forthenameolT);;/:' ;  andisthe  firlland  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles-Kcmys  Tyntc,  bart. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or." 

15.  "  Or,  out  of  the  midft  of  a  Kefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant-nailfant Gules;''  borneby  the  nameof£7/,v«f. 
This  form  of  blazou  is  peculiar  to  all  living  tilings 
that  Ihall  be  found  ilRiingoutof  the  midit  of  fomc  or- 
dinary or  other  charge. 

17.  "  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or  ;"  borne 
by  Fienes,  vifcountand  baron  Saye  and  i.tlc. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  tricorporated  Lion  illliing  from  three 
parts  of  the  Ffcutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Kcfs-point  Or,  langued  and  armed  Aziu-c  ;" 
borneby  the  name  of  Crouchhaek.  This  coat  apper- 
tained to  Edmund  Crouchback  carl  ofLincafler,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  L 

19.  "  Gules,  abefantbetween  three  Demi-lions  ram- 
pant Argent ;''  borne  by  Bcnnet,  earl  of  Tankerville, 
&c.  This  noble  carl  is  defcended  from  the  family  of 
theBennctsin  Berklhire,  who  (louriflied  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  III.  Charles,  lerd  Ollulfton,  grand- 
father of  the  prcfent  earl,  was  created  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville on  OSober  19.  i  714,  by  George  I. 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent ;"  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Fitz- 
Roy,  natural  fon  to  Henry  1.  Sir  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  anccllors  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  mailer  of 
the  horfe  to  king  Henry  VIII.  lord  prefident  of  the 
marches  of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was 
alfo,  by  that  king,  advanced  to  tlie  dignity  of  baron 
Herbert  of  Caerdiif,  Odf..  10,  1551.  andthe  very  next 
day  created  earlof  Pembroke. —  Obferve,thatif  alion, 
or  any  other  bcaA,  is  reprefented  \sith  its  limbs  and 
body  feparated,  fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then 
termed  Dchache  ox  couped  in  all  its  parts ;  of  which 
very  remarkable  bearing  there  is  an  inftance  in  ar- 
mory, which  is,  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  delia- 
che,  or  couped  Ln  all  its  parts,  within  a  double  Tref- 
fure  flowery  and  counterflowery  of  the  fecond  ;"  born* 
by  the  name  of  Maitland. 

ly.  Examples   of  other  Qtiadriipeds,  and  their  Parts, 

borne  in  Coats-cf^niiS. 

1.  Sable,  a   Camel  ftatant   Argent;  "  borne  by  the  Fig.  16. 
name  of  Camel. 

2.  "  Gules,    an  Elephant  flatant    Argent,   talked 
Or." 

3.  "    Argent,  a  Boar  llatant  Gules,  armed  Or  ;" 
borne  by  the  name   ot  Trevjarthen. 

4.  Sable,  a  Bull  pallaat  Or  ;"'  borne  by  the  name 
of  Fitz-Ceffrey. 

5."  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed    Argent;" 

borne 


lap. 


in. 
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.Tcr«nt  borncbyBUyney,  bar»n  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in  Ire- 

"<'niU.  land.   This  noble  family  is  dcfcendcd  in  a  direct  line 

"^       '  from  Cadvvalladcr,   a  younger    fon  of  the  prince  of 

Wales  ;  and  tlie  firft  peer  was   Sir  E;dvvard    Blayney, 

knighi,  who  wis  created  a  baron  by    king  James  I. 

July  29.    1621. 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Boars  Heads  erafcd  and  ereJl 
Sable,  langucd  Gules,"  for  the  name  of  Booth. 

7.  "  Azure,  tlirec  Boars  Heads  erafcd  Or  ;"  quar- 
tered by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c.  Of  this  great  and  noble  family  which  took  their 
furnamc  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  belidis  thofc  in  North  Bri- 
tain, feveral  of  great  diftinftion  in  Mufcovy  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  1 160,  this  family  was  veiy 
numerous,  and  flourifhcd  in  the  county  aforefaid. 

8.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed.  Sable,  arm- 
ed Or;"  borne  by  Skcffington,  earl  of  Maflarecne,  Sec. 
of  Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives  its 
name  from  the  village  of  SkefSngton,  in  the  county  of 
Leiccflcr,  of  which  place  Simon  Skcffington  was  lord 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  from  him  defcended  Sir 
William  Skeffiiigton,  knt.  made  fo  by  king  Henry  VII. 

9.  "  Argent,  two  foxes  counter-faliant,  the  dex- 
ter furmounted  of  the  linifter  Gules;  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod-Hard,  an  ancient  Britifli  family,  from  which 
is  defcended  Sir  Wynne,  bart.  who 
bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in  his  coat  of 
arms. 

10.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  paflTant  Sable,  armed 
and  unguled  Or;"  for  Afliley,  and  quartered  by  the 
right  hon. Anthony- Alhley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Richard  Coo- 
per, who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  purchafed  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  the  county  of  So- 
mcrfet,  of  which  the  family  are  ftill  proprietors.  But 
his  ancellor  who  makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hiflory 
is  Sir  Anthony-AIhley  Cooper,  who  was  created  baron 
Alhlcy  of  Winbourn  April  20.  166  i ,  and  afterwards 
carl  of  Shaftelbury  April  2;!.  1672. 

11.  "  Ermine,  three  Cats  pail'ant  in  Pale  Argent;" 
for  tJie  name  of  /Idatus. 

12.  "  Gulcp,  two  Crehounds  rampant  Or,  refpedl. 
ing  eacli  other  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dogget. 

13.  "  Or,  an  Afs's  Head  erafed  Sable  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hackwell. 

14.  "  Gules,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent ;" 
for  the  name  oi  Newdigate. 

IS-  "  Argent,  three  Lions  Tails  ereifted  and  erafed 
Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Cork. 

16.  "Azure,  a  Buck's  Head  cabolTed  Argent;" 
borne  by  Legge,  carl  of  Dartmouth,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Signior  de  Lega,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  flourilhed  in  Italy  in  the  year  1297. 
What  time  the  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  appears  they  were  fettled  at  Legge-place  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many  generations;  and  Tho- 
mas, tjnc  of  their  anccllors,  was  twice  lord-mayor  of 
London,  viz.   in   I  346  and  155?. 

17.  "  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  adolRe  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  Savi-wetl. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  Goat  palTant  Argent ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Bakir. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Stag  Aaiiding  at  jraze  Argent;" 
borne  by  the  name  oi  Jcties,  of  Monmouthllure. 


DRY. 

"Azure,  three  Holy  Lambs  Or  ;"  borne  by 
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the  name  of  Row. 


UirJs, 
FiOiet,  &c. 


V.  Example!  of  Birds, Fi/J>es,  Reptiki,  &c. 

1.  "  Ermine,  an  Eagle  dil'playcd  Sable  ;"  borne  by  Fig.  17. 

the  name  of  Bcddingfield. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Swan  clofe  proper ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lcigham. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membcred  Gules ;'' 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  her  neft  with  wings  ele- 
vated, feeding  her  young  ones  Or;  ruined  proper  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Came. 

5.  "  Argent  three  Peacocksin  theirpridc  proper  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pawne. 

6.  "  Sable,  a  Gofhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
flock  in  the  Bafe-point  of  the  Efcutchcon  of  the  fe- 
cond armed,  jelfed,  and  belled  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Weete. 

7.  "  Or,  a  Raven  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Corbet. 

8.  "  Argent  three  C«cks  Gules,  creftcd  and  jow- 
lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crtfcentfor 
difference  ;'' borne  by  Cockayne,  vifcount  CuUen,  of 
Donegal  in  Ircland.Ofthisancieiitfasiily  was  Andreas 
Cockayne  of  A  fhburne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
lived  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to 
Sir  William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1619, 
was  the  firlt  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
Charles  I.  Auguft  11.  1642. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Dolphin  naiant  cmbowed  Or ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Sywonds.  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
etdell  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjed  in  that  kingdom  being  per- 
mitted to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  can- 
not take  place,  there  are  fcveral  families  that  have 
dolphins  in  their  coats-of-arms. 

10  "  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  crefland  erafed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  IVhalUy. 

11.  "  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent  ;"  borne  by 
Keppel,  carlof  Albemarle,  &-c.  This  family  is  defcend- 
ed from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of  the 
province  ofGeldcrland  in  Holland,  who  came  over  in- 
to England  vviththcprinceof  Orange  in  1688,  towhoni 
he  was  then  a  pa^e  of  honour,  and  afterwards  mafler 
oftherobes,and  was  by  him  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  "  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar- 
gent;" borne  by  the  name  of  Tro^/^-'c/f. 

13.  "  Vert,  a  Grafshopper  palfant  Or." 

14.  "  Azure,  tiiree  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  pale 
Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  By:. 

15.  "  Vert,  a  Tortoife  pallant  Argent  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  aiCavidy. 

16.  "  Gults,  an  Adder  nowcd  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Naithily.  Adders,  fuakes,  and  fcrpents  arc 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  beingaccording 
to  the  fancy  oftheancients,  andafew  inodcrnajthors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  necdiefs  to  en- 
large upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory  ; 
but  tlie  nobleft  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  viz. 
"  Arj^ent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  iifuing  (inks."  The  occalion 
«f  this  bcariHg  was  this  :Otho,  tirfl  vifcount  of  Milan, 

3  L  2  going 
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wlio  li;iJ  cballciigtit  ilie  bravell  of  the  Chrilliaiiarr.iy. 
TMvU'count  Jiaviug^jUcd  hln\,  look  lus  a;jir,o(ir,  piiJ 
aiiwng  h  his  Iiclmci,  ihe  crcU  \yJji,Qr,cof  \vp  a  fe^-p.ciu 
f\y^Hp\vJ,U4;  .111  ijifiiu,  \vorn'.l)y  hijii  ,to  /b-ijcjc  fqrfpr  ju- 
io  thofc  w  lio  Ihoiild  be  fo  bold  as  to  en^jEc  bipi. 

"  K'TOi^e,  »  Ri.'fc  Guii'S  ,barbca  and   fccdcd 
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loriUhi  j)  of  yj,'\]ct  in  5iymcrfct^l^i,r.e  couJ"f.rr»ul  qi,i  ^y^y.  .-yuficy 
\\  illiain  Po^vlet,  'the  Kr.il  peer  of  tbii  ^Uii&ricii^i  jyd  fi^^i"*^- 
Joyjil  finiilj',  \vas^tr,(;ai'urn-,of  the  Jlioliriijo.(d  tf  J^Vig        >^' 
lltnry'yllK  jiud  by  biin  crcjtc.ljjaron  i>i  Jiihn  .(\f  lia- 
iing,  ill  ihc  cuuniy  uf  S.oiuhiinipioa,  M^cii  <J. ,(  53»J. 

2.  "^^rgcut;  three  Baiiciing-ranis  barwu/s  'ui  Pale, 
licaded  Am;e  and  hoAHcd  pr,  a.i  .^iniiicc  jforoittcr- 
eiuc  ;"  |)or(jf  by  licri[c,,carl  pt  Ab'm^^vn,  ^c.     TJtj: 


{•roper;"  borne  by' Bofca,\ycn ',vii"c6uju  Kaliuuuih,  &c. 
This  noble  lorjtl  is  defccuaed  lip;,!!  jUchard'iUofc^wc'.i, 
t^ihclywn  pf  Bofcaven,  iu  th.t  cpuiity  of  .Cornwall, 
wlio'i'iciinlhcd  in  the  rciyi  of  king  t\v5r^  V'l.  Hugh, 
tbe  firlt  pttr  o^'  this  ancient  faniily,  was  t'rcjttd  baj'on 
of  Ebfcawtn-Rofe,  and  vifccunt  I'alnitfiiih,  pu  the 
13th  of  June  1.7^0,  6tb  oi  George  1. 

jtS.  "  Azare,threeJLaiircl-leaves  (lipped  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lfi'tA/;,  and  quarureJ  by  the  rigiu 
lion.  Granville-Lcvtfun  Gowtr,  carl  of  Gow  cr,  &.c. 

10.  "  ^zure,  three  Gar])sOr;"  borne  by  tbe  name 
oi  Cuwiiig.  Thefc  arc  flicaves  of  wheat;  bnt  tlipngh 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  aay  other  C0171  whatfocv.tr, 
ir  is  fuificicnt,  in  blazoning,  to  call  liieiji  pfibs,  tpU- 
ing  tbe  tindure  they  are  of. 
"20.  ''  Gules,  three  Cinqii,cipils  Argen,t ;"  Uorne  by 
I.amban,  baron  0/ Cavan,'&.c.  in  Ireland.  O/ this 
ancicut  faniily,  which  is  of  French  extraelipii,  W9S  Sir 
Oliver,  who,  in  tbe  rciga of  qneeji  Elizabeth,  atteiiduig 
the  carl  of  ElTcx  to  Spain,  W4S  tber.e  kni,;!ited  by  liim, 
and  afterwards  returning  with  that  earl  into  Irr.land, 
was,  for  his  fingular  ftrvice  in  the  north  agairiilO'Kjeal 
carl  of  Tyrone,  made  canip-maller  general,  andprcji- 
dent  of  Connaught;  and  February  17.  161 7,  was  cre- 
ated lord  Lanibart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  king  Japiesl. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  foine- 
tinies  fiid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  liactiiated,  or 
ragiiled,  according  as  tliey  are  rcprei'iciitcd  in  arms. 

Art.  2.     Of  Artificial  Figures  bornp  in  Coats  of 
Arms. 

After  the  various  produJlions  of  natprc,  artificial 
figures,  the  objects  of  arts  apd  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  Tlicy  may  be  dilb"ibutcd  into  the  follow- 
ing clafles,  viz. 

IVar/ikf  tiijlrupients ;  as  fwords,  arro^ys,  ba|.t.ering- 
rams,  gaimilejs,  helmets,  ipears,  jiole-axcs,  &c. 

Ornai/ienis  ufed  in  jroyal  .ind  religious  ccreujonips ; 
as  crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crqfi{:rs,  &c. 

Architcd'ire ;  as  lowers,  cafllts,  arclics,  coluiiins, 
plummets,  battlemcniSj  churclics  pprtculliflps,  ccc 

Navigation  ;  as  fliips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fails,  pars,  mafts,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c. 

All  thefe  bearings  iiave  dilftrcnt  epithets,  fcrying 
either  to  exprefs" their  polition,  difpoiition,  or  piake  : 
viz.  fwordsarefaidtobe  ered,ppmuieled,liUted,  Sec; 
arrows,  avinpd,  feathered,  &c. ;  towers  covered,  em- 
battled, &c  ;  and  fo  on  of  all  otheys,  as  ^ill  apfifar  by 
the  folio  wing  examples. 

I.  ''  Sabic,  tlirce  Swords,  their  points  meeting  In 
the  Bafe  Argent,  pommeltil  audhiked  Or,  aCrefccnt 
inchicfof  thefecbndfor  difference  ;"  borne  by  Po\vlet, 
duke  ot  Bolton,  &c.  This  noble  dujte  is  defceudedfrom 
Hercules  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over 
IP  England  v.'ith  Jeffrty  Plantagtnctcaiof  Anjou,  third 
fon  qf  king  Henry  U.  and  among  Pther  l^nds  bad  the 
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lull  of  the  family  of  J^tuie  th^acbore  the  tiLlc  of.eai-!  of 
Abiiigion  was  J^imes  ^exiif  lord  Xorris  of  A^cjf^te.  Uc- 
ing  creatcd'c,;rl,  N'overnbg' 39.  1682, .by  Cljiyles  IJ. 

3.  "  A^urc,  tbrt.c  Uft-ba;id  Gauial,tL_3  >vitb  \^'f( 
backs  forward  Or ; "  Imri'.c-  by  h  aa\c^  earl.^f  JWJlmvrt.- 
'  iiid,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  detendcd  tro^n  i\\i  Y mzs, 

1  ancient  family  which  refidcd  at  Badfal  in  Keiii. 

om  which  (Icfcciiued  Francis  Fai^i.c, '/p.!  ^ijl  h:i^  »>f 
Sir  Thomas  Fane,  knii^ht,  by  Mary  liij  vii't,  Jjblc 
daughter  ar.d  hcirelV  to  Henry  i\'evii  ^o;-d  ^ber^avai- 
ny,  afterwards  created  baroiicfs  O.elpenfer.  ■ll;cfa^^ 
Fiaiicis  was  a  knight  of  the  Baui  ;  an^  Ln  t|;ic  rciga 
pf  king  James  I-  was  created  baioa  Jjurgljerili  anjl 
tarl  "I  >Vclljiiorclaiid  D/:;ccraber  29.  1,62,4. 

4.  "  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or  ;'■' 
bgrue  by  Archer,  lord  Archer,  &c.  'fb'is  ijoble  brd 
is  dcfceiuled  from  John  de  Archer,  :svho  c;^jiie  over 
from  Normandy  with  William  ilie  Cojiqupror ;  ^nd 
this  family  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  Vy'j^wick- 
fliire,  "being  fettled  at  Umbprllade  in  that  county  cyxr 
fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His  lordfhip  is  the  4i"-ii 
peer;  and  \yas  created  lord  Archer  and  Jja^«u  of  Um- 
bcrllade  by  king  George  II-  July  14.  174.7. 

5.  "  Gulps, two  Helmeis  in  chiel  proper,  garniib- 
ed  Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third ;"  liprne  by 
Cbolmorideley,  eai  1  of  Chplipondcley,  dcp.  This  noble 
earl  is  delcciidjed  trom  t]ic  ancient  fauiily  of  Egerton 
in  Chelliirc,  which  f.yurificd  in  thp  tii3)p  of  ibp  cpn- 
qiicil,  from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of  Bridgew^icr  is  dc- 
fcended.  The  firfl  Englilli  peer  of  this  l^r-inch  v/as 
Hugh  vifpouht  Cboluvohdtley  of  J^,ells,  ip  |rel^n,d, 
who,  joining  with  thofp  who  oppojpd  tlip  arbiirji^ 
mcafures  of  king  James  II.  was  on  the  accelTionof  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  created  lort|  Cljpliripndclpy  pf 
Nampt-wich,  in  the  county  pfChciler. 

6.  "  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  Sails  furlfd  up  Saj:lc  ;" 
Quartered  by  Harnilfpn,  earl  of  Abercom,  &;.<:.  The 
defcent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  th.it  of  tlie  dul^ie  of 
Hamilton,  for  James,  the  fourtj)  lord  Kitmilton  and 
fccondearjpf  Arran,  mirrying  lady  Margaict  Dougl^ 
daughter  of  James  the  third  carl  of  Moripn,  by  her 
had  Ibiu"  fons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David  ;  wiierp- 
of  Claud  was  progenitor  of  tha  lord  \yc  arc  now  fptak- 
ing  of;  and  in  conlulerationof  his  merit  and  loyalty  tp 
Mary  queen  of  Scot;,  Jairjes  VI.  creaied  him  lorjl 
Paifley  iu  IJ91,  as  alfo  e^irlp/ Abercoui,  baron  of  Ha- 
milton, &;c.  July  10   1606. 

7.  "  Or,  a)i  AncJiPr  in  pale  Gules;"  gijjmcred  by 
the  nioft  noble  George  Jpunfton,  marquis  of  AniLinr 
dale,  &;c.  The  Johnllonsare  aii  ajjcicnt  and  warlijjp 
family,  and  derive  their  (iirn.-ime  |rpm  tiie  ^araiiy  $f. 
johnfton  \j\  Annandale. 

8.  "  Sable,  three  Spears  head's  creft  Argent,  imbrued 
GuleSjpn  achicfOr,asmanyPolc-axfs  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  King,  lord  King,  &c.  Peter  fCing,  Efq;  tijc  firft 
lord  of  ibis  ancient  family,  'VV^^s  chofen  recorder  of  tjie 
city  of  Londoj],  J'jly  27.  1708,  ajjd  on  the  lath  pf 
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■mJ^Li^l    Sj;ptcndjcr-/(>lJ£M,vuig  ^a4  rtlve  Iionour   of  knigJitiiood 
i.ij^itc.   (^jpli-i;rc^oii  hiiu.  iic  \i.ascojiitii.L.ucUlord-chic:-jiiUioc 

— " '  <»f  tjic  co;iiinon  plcaj.iii  .thf.twll  year  vf  kingGc(>r);c  1. 

J7^4  ;  on  ilic  ftji  of  April  luHowiiig  was  fsvoia  of 
his  majclty's  wjcJ^t  ti(»n.  piivy  co.micil;  and  .011  Nlay  19. 
I72;5,  wasrrcau'^  a  pc(.T  of  Great  Britain  by  thttitic 
of  lord  Kinj;,  baron  of  Ockhaiii. 

,9.  "  GaUcs,  t4ircc<;iariois  Or  ;"  quartered  by  Car- 
t^^t,  .carl  (jf  Oranvijlc,  ^c.  this  ancient  .ajid  woriliy 
faniUy  dcri\x6itsp<;diKr*;t  fnun  Olfirty  <ic  Carlcrcf, 
\vlio  atttudcd  William  tiit  conqueror  in  his  dtfctnt 
upon  Kii;i;Iaiid,  and  contributed  to  tlie  victory  lie  ob- 
tainedover  king  Harold,  at  Ballings  in  Suli'ex,  ic66, 
lie  had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  luiji 
by  that  prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  euiiiieiu  ferviccs 
Geiirgi;  the  firll  earl  was,  in  eonfideration  of  hib  owji 
ijiorJt  and  the  ferviccs  of  his  ance^lurs,  created #  pce.r 
oi  Great  Britain,  Ok;tobcr  19.  1681. 

10.  "  Arj^eut,  a  Maunch  Sable  ;"  borne  ly  Hsflings, 
c^rlof  Huntingdon,  &c.  Theprtfciu  uoblcearl  isdc- 
fcended  fromiriughde  HaAings.  a  yoimgcr  Iba  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Haflings,  earlof  Pcni- 
briike,  of  which  family  was  William  de  Hailings,  (tcw- 
ardof  tlic  houfehold  to  king  Keiiry  1, — William,  the 
firlilord  Ilaflings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6. 1461, 
by  k  i  ii  <;  Edward  1 V . 

1 1.  "  Azure,  a  circular  \\'rfaih  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  foi^  Hawj.'s  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadratur? 
Or;"  borne  by  Jorclyn,  vilcount  Jocelyii,  &c.  This 
uobic  family  is  ot  great  antiquity;  for,  at  ten  lie  Romans 
had  beenmaders  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied  with  the 
vars,  th-  y  took  ilieir  iinul  farcwcl  of  it,and  c^rrit  d  away 
with  them  a  great  many  of  their  brave  old  Britilh  fol- 
diers,  who  had  fcrved  them  at  tjicir  wars  both  at  home 
aiidabroaS  to  whom  they  gave  Aniorica  in  France, 
for  their  formerfcrvices,\vhich  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  Litlie  Biit.ii/i.  It  is  fuppoftd  tliat 
there  \Tcre  fome  of  this  family  amongil  t'lcm  ;  and  tjiat 
they  :'avc  the  name  q\  Juciiyn  to  a  town  in  this  coun- 
try, which  Itill  i>r;ftrvcs  th;ti  name  :  and  it  is  thoughc 
probable  that  ilicy  jeturued  with  William  the  Cor^- 
queror;  foj-  we  Jind,  in  1066,  mcntiofi  made  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Jocelyn.  This  prefuit  nobleman  the  firft 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  jn  Ireland,  on  Novfiabcr  ^9.  1743,  ^p4  vif- 
cpunt  iix  November  1751. 

I?.  <<  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent  ;"  quartered  by 
Fpwlerj  vifcount  AJhbrqok,  &c.  William  Fowltf,  Eiq. 
vVfts  jjdvanced  to  tjjc  peerage  by  king  George  II.  jnd 
created  baron  of  Caflle-Durrow,  in  the  comity  of  Kil- 
kenny, October  27.  17^?;  andhisfon  was  created  vif- 
count A(hljruo}^.  of  AlltbropLt  in  Irclaajl,  on  Sepr.  30. 
I7JI.  nowcxtimft. 

13.  "  Gules,  t\vo  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
aRoyalCrowt)  proper  ;"  tiic  arussof  the  arthbiiiiopric 
of  York. 

14.  "  Gules,  two  Swords  inSglticr  Argent,  pom- 
rr\cled  and  hiked  Or  ;"  thp  ^rni?  of  tUf  jjilhopric  of 
London. 

I  J.  "  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crolicr  in  Bend  finillcr,  both  Or;"  thf  ^rms  of  the 
bilhopricof  !Sc  Afaph. 

16.  "  G\iles,  two  Keys  aduiree  ip  Dcnd,  the  VP" 
permoft  Argent,  the  ether   Qr,  a  Swvil  intcrpojcd 
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Jbotwten ihcni  m  Uertdllniftor  of  tlK^ccon*!,  ponmie-  UhinKricti 
led  and  hiked  of  i-Jk  ilacd  ;"  ilic  anjie  ^  the  biiiiop-    f  igur«. 
ricof  Wincheftcr.  »— v • 

1 7  "  Gtiles.iliroc  AJitBCS  (ftidli-tiitir  pendwts  Qr ;" 
the  arms  vf  the  biflwpric  of  Chtitcr. 

l&.  "  Sable,  llirtt  DucaI  Coronest^fikKays  £)r  ;" 
tJvc  arms«f  tjue  biiltoprit  ct"  Briilol. 

19.  "Gyles,  fljSwordereAiuft  pale  Arn«iu,fo  nimcl- 
cdaud  hiked  Qr,  furBiouoted  iby  ivo  ik^cys  iuSaljiw 
of  the  laft ;"  tlic  arin*  of  tl;e  Ujyiiopfit  pf  Exewj. 

20.  «'  Gules,  ihrcjc  IJwcalCV.ontts,  Qj  ;"  ihi: anus 
.of -thcbifijopric  of  Jtly. 

Art.  III.     Of  Chi.merical  Figures. 

TueJift  and  tluc  oddeftikind  of  bearings  iu  coats 
of  arms,  is  coulprth  ended  xmAtflhtnuntof  cf-imfricmi 
Jigiirts  ;  th?t  IS  to  fay,  fucb  »s  have  no  rcil  cKilftncc, 
but  arc  Hicre  tabiilo.\sflad  feniaitical  inventions. Thefc 
charges, griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  cxcrpted,jrc 
fo  uncommon  in  Britilh  coats,  that  in  ordtr  10  make 
tipthc  faaic  lumber  of  e^famples  hitherto  contained  in 
«acji  coJieAioi),  fevtrai  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 
Jiere  ;  which,  Iwwcver.esthty  are  conform  10  the  bus 
of  l)c/4ldry,  wiU  aWo  coinriiuie  both  to  entrruun  ^\\\ 
inftruftih.e  f«»dcr.  Theft  r'.oft  in  ufe  arc  the  foilo*  - 
jiig)  vig. 

Angels,  Cherubira«,  Trkons,  Cemaurs,  Martleta, 
Grifibfls,  Unicorns,  Dr.:gons,  Mermaids,  b'»tyrs,  Wi- 
vcrns,  Ilji-pies,  Cockfitriccs,  Phciii^es. 

Thefc,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fuHjcd  to 
vjirions  poiitiws  aod  diipoikions,  wJUch,  from  the 
principles  already  hid  down,  will  be  plainly  iiudtr- 
llood.     ,Se«  j!i«  examples,  tig,  xix. 

N°  I.  is  "  Gules,  an  Angel  ilandiiig  .if&ontec,  with 
his  hands  conjoi»«t!  and  <levat«d  upon  his  brea<l,  ha- 
bited iu  a  long  Kt'be  clofcgiit  Argent, his  Wiugi  dif- 
playcd  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  minie  'if  Biangar  dc  Cere- 
■jijia,  9  foreign  prehitc,  who  alliltcd  at  the  council  oi 
CoHjlancc,  1413.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guillim, 
Sect.  1 1 1.  Chap.  i. 

%.  »<Sahlf,fl  Ciiev€rou  between  three  Clierubiui 
Or  ;"  borr.e  by  tlie  name  of  Qhaluner,  of  Vorklhirc 
3iul  Chejhire. 

5. "  -^jiurc,  s  Fefe  indented  between  three  Che- 
rubim .'Urgent."  Thefc  arms  were  granted  to  Joiia 
Aydc,  Et)  ;of  Do'Uliflgton  in  Kent,  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Segar,  garter. 

4.  "  Gi^les,  H  Cbcrub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppcrmofl  and  lowercll  couiuer-croirtd  Salticr- 
w»ys,  and  the  middlemoft  difpleyed  Argent ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buocojtco,  a  foreign  prelate.  Thb 
example  is  copied  from  Mencllrier's  I^LthyJidu  Bla- 
Jlii,  p.  120,  N"  viii. 

J.  *'  A?.urc,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langucd  Gules,  between  three  Crcfccnts  ArgfJiI  ;" 
quartered  by  Jiligh,  lord  Clifton,  kc.  The  ancirtor  of 
this  noble  family,  wl)o  lived  in  London,  going  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  an  agcnttu 
the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  e!late,and  laid 
the  foundation  for  thp  grandturof  this  family. 

6. "  Gules,  three  Mar. lets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
oi  Miic^ll.  Guillim  obfervcs,  tliat  this  bird,  which 
i.s  rcprefented  without  feet,  is  gii'cn  for  a  dilfcrcnccto 
yoiuigc  broihfrs,  to  put  them  in  uiind,  that,  iu  order 
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Chimencal  to  raife  thfinfclvestlify  ire  to  triift  to  their  wings  of 
Figures,    virtiieaiid  merit,  and  notto  their  legs,  having  butlittlc 

"       "         land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

7."  Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 
Trelfiire  countcr-rtowcry  Or,in  thecentre  aMartletof 
the  laft;"  borne  by  Murray,  lord  Elibank.  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  knightcdby  king  James  VI.  by  whom  he  was 
made  treafurcr  depute,  was  third  fon  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Blackbarony.  His  fon  Patrick,  in  rcfpeft 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  on  May  16.  1628  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1643  created  lord  Klibank. 

8.  "  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  argent,  crcftcd, 
membercJ,  and  jowlloppcd  Gules." 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  or  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  £//ij. 

10.  "  A:gent,  a  Wivern,  his  wings  elevated,  and 
his  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Draki. 

11.  "  Or,  a  Dragon  pafTant  Vert." 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpeed 
rcguardant  proper."  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  furnamcd  of  J5/o»j,  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,- 
and  on  this  defcent  grounding  his  prctenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  113J, 
and  reigned  to  the  25th of  Oflober  1154. 

13.  "  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  unguled 
and  horned  CJr  ;"  borne  bythe  name  oi Harlhig. 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Dragon's  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold- 
ing in  his  nioiitb  a  finiller  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrift 
Gules  "  borne  by  the  name  of  IViiliams. 

15.  "Gules,  three  unicorns  Heads  couped  Or;" 
borne  by  the  name  oi  Paris. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Raynoi:. 

17.  '<  Azure,  a  Lion  fejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  glory,  holding  hi  his  iore- 
paws  an  open  Book,  wherein  is  written,  Vax  tibi, 
Marce,  EvaiigeHJta  tiieus  ;  over  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  creft,  all  proper.''  Thefe  arc  the  arms 
ofthe  republic  of  Venice. 

18.  "Azure,  a  bull  faliant  and  winged  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  oUCadeutt,  a  family  of  diltinJhion  of  Pro- 
vence. 

19.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 
frontee  hooded,  and  winged  vert  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Buferaghi,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Luqucs. 

20.  "  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crmed, 
and  crowned  Or."  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
J>ioremberg  in  Germany, 

To  the  forementioncd  figures  may  be  added  the 
montegre,  an  imaginary  creature  luppofed  to  have 
the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  fatyr's  head  and  horns  ;  al- 
fo  thofc  which  have  a  real  exiftence,  but  are  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities, 
viz.  the  falamander,  beavtr,  cameleon,  &c. 


CHAP, 


IV. 


Of  the  External  Ornaments  oj  Escut- 
cheons. 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  fiuround  efcut- 
cheons  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birtli,  dignity. 
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or  office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-nrms  ap-   Crown*, 
pertaineili  ;  which  is  pra<ftifed  both  among  the  laity  '■ — ^~- 
and  clergy.     Thofc  nioft  in  ufe  are  of  ten  iorts,  viz. 
Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Manilings,  Cha- 
pcaux,  Wrvaths,  Crefts,    Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I.  OfCrovjus. 

The  firft  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fil- 
lets :  afterwards  they  were  coinpofed  of  branches  of 
divers  trees,  and  then  llowers  were  added  to  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 
carried  thcprize  atthelllhmian  games,  were  of  pine  ; 
at  the  Olympick,  of  laurel  ;  and  at  the  Ncmean,  of 
fmallage. 

The  Romans  had  v.irions  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  rejnib- 
lic ;  for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Crown  in  this 
DiiSionary,  and  Plate  CL. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  wiih  in  modern  atchievcments,  viz.  r .  1  he  mural 
crown  inthatoflord  Moutfort,  which  wasconlerred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordlhip's  ance(lors,asan 
augmentation  to  hisarms,  for  liis  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby.  Part  ofthe  creftofLord  Archer 
is  alio  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  Englilh  baronets,  whofe  arms  arc  ornamented  with 
tile  fame  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown  is 
Hill  ufed  with  coats  of  armi,  as  may  be  feen  in  thofc 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  bart.  now  admiral  of  t'le  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Clerke,  Efq  ;  as  part  of  their 
crefts.  3.  Ofthe  cajhenfe  ox  vallery  crown,  we  have 
inftances  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham 
andoflfaac  Akerman,  Efq.  4.  The  crcrt  of  Grice 
Blackeny,  Efq;  is  encompalTed  with  a  civic  crown, 
J.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kini'.s  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  crcft  on  the 
arms  of  fome  private  families;  thole,  tor  example, 
borne  by  the  name  of  W/i/V/»/rt',  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celeflial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 
with  tiie  addition  of  a  ftar  on  each  ray  ;   and  is  only 

uftd  upon  tonib-ftones,  monuments,   and   the  like 

Oihers  of  the  ancient  crowns  arc  ftill  borne,  as  crefts, 
by  fcveral  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet 
on  thfir  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelves 
more  awful  to  their  lubjecls.  Thefe  are  the  moft  in 
ufe  in  heraldry,  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  imperial  crown  (n'  r.).  is  made  of  a  circle  of      Plate 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  height-  CCXXXII 
cned  with   fleurs-de-lis,   bordered  and   feeded  with    "£•  *°' 
pearls,  raifed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top, 
like  a  crefcent.    From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  funnounted  of 
a  mound,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  ofthe  kings  of  Great  Britain  (2.)  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  crolFcs  paitee  and  four  large  fleur-de-lis  alter- 
nately ;  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  funnounted 
of  a  crofs  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed- 
ward 
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ward   IV.  is  tlic    firft  king  of  England  that  in  liis 
-'  fcal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  erowncd  with  an  ar<.hcj  dia- 
dem. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  in  France  (^.)  is  a  circle 
enameled,  adorned  with  precious  Uoncs,  and  height- 
ened up  with  eight  arched  diadems,  riling  from  as 
many  Hcurs-de-lis,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under 
double  ritur-dc-lis,  all  of  gold. 

The  crowns  of  Spain,  I'ortiigal,  and  Poland,  arc 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  arc,  amuagit  others, 
thus  dcfcribed  by  colonel  Farfons,  in  his  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened 
up  with  eipht  arched  diadems  chat  fupport  a  mound 
cnfigned  with  a  plain  crofs.  Tliofc  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  oi  the  fame  form,  and  confill  of  eight 
archeddiadcms,  rifing  fromamanjuis'scoronct, which 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  amouud  tnfigncd  with  a  crofs- 
bottony. 

The  crownsofnioft  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  tri'foils,  and  doled  by  four,  fix,  orcigludiadtms, 
fupporting  a  mound,  furmountcd  of  a  crofs. 

The  Great  Turk  (4)  bears  over  his  arms  a  tur- 
band,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two 
coronets,  the  firll  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical 
points  heightened  up  \\  ith  large  pearls,  and  the  upper- 
mofl  is  furmountcd  with  crefcents. 

The  Pope,  orbiihop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
fclf  a  Tiara  (n°  5.),  or  longcap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at 
the  ends, /ftaee  of  crolfes  of  gold.  The  cap  is  inclofed 
by  three  marquis's  coronets  ;  and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  the  fame,  wliich 
cTofsis  fometimes  reprefentedby  engravers  and  pain- 
ters pomctted,  recroflcd,  flowery,  or  plain — It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  afcertain  the  time  when  thefe 
haughty  prelates  aflumcd  the  three  forementioncd  co- 
ronets. A  patched  up  fuccelhon  of  the  holy  pontiffs, 
engraved  and  publilhed  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of 
Clement  XIII.  the  late  Pope,  for  the  edirication  ot 
his  good  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  reprc- 
fents  Marccllus,  who  waschofen  bifliopof  Rome  anno 
310,  and  all  his  fucccifors,  adorned  with  Inch  a  cap  : 
but  it  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni- 
face VIII.  who  was  clecledinto  the  fee  of  Rome  anno 
1295,  firfl compalFed  his  cap  with  a  coronet;  Bene- 
dift  XII.  in  1355,  added  a  fecond  to  it  ;  and  John 
XXIII.  in  1 411,  a  third  ;  with  a  view  to  indicate  by 
them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fovercignpriefl,  the  fupreme 
judge,  and  the  folelegillator  amongftChriltians. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Coronets. 

The  Coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (n°  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  withfour  croifcs-patee,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ;  but  lince  the  rcftora- 
tion,  it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adoincU 
xvith  pearls,  and  furmountcd  of  a  mound  and  crofs, 
and  bordered  %vith  ermine  like  the  king's. 

Befides  theaforefsid  coronet,  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wa-'es  has  .mother  dilUnguilhing  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfclf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prince'i  arms,  \iz.  A  pUunc  of  three  ollrich-fcathers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under 
it,  in  a  fcroU,  is  this  moita,  hb  Dh/i,  which  in  the 
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German  or  old  Saxon  language  fignifics,  "Ifervc;"  Cororirv 

(fccn"  6).  This  device  was  at  tirll  taken  by  Edward  ^— — 

prince  of  Wales,  commonly  aWcd  ihc  iJud  pri/ ce, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  CreiFc,  in  1549,  where  ha- 
ving with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  took  from  his  head  fach  a  plamc,  and  put  it  on  his 
own. 

The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate  fons  and  bro- 
thers of  thskings  of  Great  Britan,  n  a  circle  of  gold, 
bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  as  many  crolTes-pattee-altcrnaic,  (fee  n''8). 
— The  particular  and  diftinguilhiag  form  of  fuch  co- 
ronets as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal,  is  defcribcd  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
the  13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princefTes  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  borderedwith  ermine, and  heightci.cd 
up  with  crolies-pattee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  ftrawberry 
leaves  alternate  (n"9.  ):  whcreasaprince's  coronet  has 
only  rleurs-de-lisand  erodes. 

A  duke's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine  enriched  with  precious  Hones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  largeftrawberryorparlly  leaves; 
(nuio). 

A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry  leaves 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  equal 
height,  alternate;  (n"  11). 

An  earl's  oronetisa  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points, 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  Urawberry- 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves; 
(n°  12). 

A  vifcount's  coronet  differs  from  the  prccedintr  ones 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bodered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofc  together  on  the  rim,  with- 
out any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
the  baron,  who  is  limited;  (fee  n°  13). 

A  baron's  coronet,   (n*  14).   which  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  lix  pearls  fet  at 
equal  dillance  on  a  gold  circle  bordered  with  ermine, 
four  of  wiiich  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings 
&c.  to  ihow  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifeounr. 

The  eldcfl  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a. 
baron,  bear  their  father's  arms  and  fupportcrs  with  a 
label,  and  ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father's 
fecond  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms 
with  proper  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets. 

As  the  crowTiof  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
q\iite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  ib  do  mofl  of  the 
coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  thofe 
of  the  Britilh  nobility  :  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  ou 
the  brim  of  it :  a  French  vifcount's  coronet  is  a 
circle  of  gold  only  enaraalled,  charged  withfour  lar^c 
pearls;  and  a  French  baronet's  coronet  is  a  circle  of 
gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  brace- 
let of  pearls  ;  and  thefe  coronets  are  only  ufcd  oa 
French  noblcraens  coats-ot-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
their  heads,  as  the  Britilh  noblemen  and  their  kdici 
do  at  the  king's  coronation. 

Sect.  III.    Of  Mitres. 

THE^rchbifliops.inJ  bilhops  of  England  and  Ire- 
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hnd  v-^icf  »  :"'tre  over  ilicir.  coats-ot-aviifs.  It  is  a 
rtjund  cap  jH.i.nc.l  anil  cltftir  at  the  top,  fron  which 
hanj^  two  priiJanrs  fringedsc  hoth  end-,  ;  wifh'  this 
difference,  that  the  biftnp's  mitre  is  oirly  furroBiidtd' 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,  fer  with  pwcioiis  Hones,  (fee 
fig-.  2;.  It"  6).  whereas  the  archbinioi>'s  i:Iijes-otirc>f  x- 
ducal  coronet,  fee  tig.  20.  u'  15). 

Tliis  ornament,  with  other  rrtafqueradfe' garments, 
isflill  v.'orn  by  all  the  archbilhops  and  biihops  of  the 
thtirch  of  Rome,  wlienever  they  officiate'  witli  folem- 
nity  ;  bur  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  otherwiO  than 
OR  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  Htlmai. 

The  Ilclniet  was  formerly  wornaE  adcfcnrnv!  \Tes»- 
potr,  to  cover  the  bearer's  hr.ad :  and  is  tin w  placed 
over  a  cor.t-of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and' the 
trne  mark  of  gentility.  There  aro  feveral  forts  di> 
llinguilhtd,  ift,  by  the  matter  they  arc  made  of; 
2dly,  by  their  form  ;  and,  ;dly,  by  their  pofition. 

I'il,  As  to  the  matter  they  arc,  or  rather  were, 
made  of  ;  The  helmets  of  fovercigns  were  of  bnrnifli- 
cd  gold  damafked  :  thofc  of  princes  and  lords,  of  filvcr 
fignrcd  with  gold  ;  thofe  of  knights,  of  ileel  adonted' 
with  filvcr  ;  and  thofc  of  private  gentlcnrcn,  of  poliilted 

sdly,  A'S  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  ktng  and  t^e 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
facrd  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  fetves  to 
diJlingiiidi  the  bearess  quality;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap- 
propriated to  the  dnkes  and  marqnifcs  is  diitercnf 
front  the  king's,  by  having  a  bar  exactly  inthemiddle, 
.and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
ii<r.  2 1 .  n"  I ) .  whereas  the  king's  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
vfz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid,  n:»  7-)  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  feur  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The  clofe 
helmet  is  for  all  efqnires  and  gentlemen. 

:5dly.  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
ofdiftinaion.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
(landing  direft  without  bars,  and  ihc  beaver  alittle 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  LaRly,  the  fide- 
ftanding  helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft    efqnires  and  gentlem'en.     Sec 
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n''  I    2,  3,  4,  .and'?,  inftrccd  in  fig.  21.  OniaweHti. 

Sect.  V.     Of  Maatlingi. 

>!ANTtiNGS  arc  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into' 
Howers  and  leaves,  which  no«--a  days  ferve  as  an  orna- 
ment for  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover- 
inss  of  helmets  to  prcfcrvc  them,  or  the  bearer  from 
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the  injuries  ol  the  weather,  as  alio  to  prevent 
confequcncesof  ihcir  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
a(Jlion.  But  Guillim  very  judicioully  obferves,  that 
their  ihape  muft  have-  undergone  a  great  altera- 
tion fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore 
might  more  properlybe  ttrmed/o//;/yZ'r«^ithan  7nant- 
tin^s.  See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  21. 

The  French  heralds  afliire  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  no  other  than  Ihort  coverings  which 
comir-anders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going 


•mo  battles  \'riih  ihcm,  thcyofttti,  on  their  coming  chRpCiux 
a^ray,  broii^hr  tlwrn'  back    m  ars'g^d  maunei',  oc-   \T"re«Ti> 
cafioned  by  ihc  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their  _ 
ii<?ads:  and  therefore  the  njorc  hitkcdihey  \Vcre', the 
moiv  honourable  they  were  accounted  ;  as  our  colours 
in  lime  of  war  aiy;  the  more  cileentcd-  for  having  been' 
Ihot  tliroiigh  in  many  places. 

Sometimes  /kins  of  beads,  rt  lions,  bcai^.  Sic.  were 
tiius  bonie  to  make  the' bcarCi"  look  more  terrible; 
and  that  gave  occaiion  tothc  dbnbltngOt"  mantlings 
\»ith  fars. 

S».:,r.V'I.     OfChapiaux. 

A  C\tt,WKV  is  aw  !>f  ticnt  haf,  of  rather  cap;  of  dig- 
liityiTonibyd'jkes,  generally  fcarlct-coloilfed  velvet  on 
the  ontlldti  lined  an^  turned  up  \Tlth  fur  ;  of  late 
fr«|uently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  inftead  of 
a  v.reath,  uivder  gcntlcmens  and  noblemcns  cr'efts. 
Heretofore  they  werc-feldorrf  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  bat  by- the  griiuis  of 
Robert'  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fuccceding 
heralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  v.ith  in  faiiilics  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  chapcau,  n'  j.  fig.  21. 

Sect.  VII.    Of  Wreaths. 

The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  (k-ains 
of  li'.k  of  different  colours  twilted  together,  which  an- 
cient knights  wore  as  a  head-drefs  when  equipped- 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  lilk  are  always 
taken  twm  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained- 
in  the  coat-of  arms  of  the  bc;!rcr.  They  arc  flill  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  lelfer  ornaments  of  efcutchetms, 
and  areplaced  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft ;  (fee 
fig.  21.  n"  6)-  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af- 
ter, no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  o*'  a  knight, 
had  his  creft  let  on  a  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  pre- 
rogatives, has  been  enfriuged  fo  far,  that  everybody 
now-a^-days  wears  a-\vreaih. 

Sect.  Vlll.    Of  Creft!. 

Th  f.  Creft  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a  coat-of-arms.     Itis called  crcjl,  from  theLatin  word 
crifta,  wivich   lignifies  comb  or  tuft,  fuch  as   many 
birds   have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  pcstcock,  phea- 
fant,  &c.  in  allulion  to  the  place  on  wliich  it  is  fixed. 
Crcfts  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
cailfethey  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  by  fiich  as  were  advanced  to  fame  fiiperior  military 
command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  di- 
flinguifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their 
men  if  difperfed:  Ijut  they  arc  at  prcfcnt  conlidcred 
as  a  mere  ornament.     The  creft  is  frequently  a  part 
cither  of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
efcutcheon.    Thus  the  crefl  of  the  royalatchievemcnt 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  "  Lion  gnardant  crown'd,"  as 
may  be  feen  in  fig.  21 .  n°  7.     The  creft  of  France  is 
a  double  Fleur-de-luce."     Out  of  the  many  crells 
borrowed  from  fupporters,  are  the  followiuy;,    viz. 
The  duke  of  Montagu's,  "   A  Griffon's  head  coup'd 
Or,  back'd  and  wing'd  Sable  :"  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham's, "  A  Grirtbn's  head   argent,  gorg'd  with 
a  ducal  coronet ;"  the  earl  of  Wcftmorcland's;   "A 
Bull's  head  Argent,  py'd-Sable,  armed  Or;  and  lord 
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of  the     Arcliei's,  which  is,    "  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a 

croll,  fic.  W'yvtin's  head  Argent."  There  are  I'cvcral  inflaiiccs 

~~^' —    ot'crcds  tliat  are  rdaiivc  to  alliances,  employments,  or 

naaies;  and  v/hich  on  that  acco\iiit  have  bccii  changed. 

Sect.  IX.  Cf  i/>c  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  crefl 
containinga  moito,  orlhort  fciuence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  tlie  bearing's  ;  or  the  beater's  name,  us  in  the 
two  following  inftances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  C  hiilmondcley  is,  Cajfii  tutijj'n/ia  vntus  ;  i.  e. 
•'  Virtue  is  the  fafeft  lielract  ;"  on  account  of  the  hel- 
met in  the  coat  of  arms,  'i  he  motto  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Kortefcue  is,  Forte fcntuii:  falut  ducum;  i.  c. 
"  A  /troiig  (hicld  is  the  fal'eiy  of  the  commanders  ;" 
alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some- 
times it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  exi^rclFes  fomc- 
thiiig  divine  or  heroic  ;  as  that  of  the  carl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, which  is,  Aluriis  arem  con/cimtia  faiia  ;  i.  e. 
"  A  good  ccnfcienct  is  a  wall  of  brafs."  Others  arc 
asnigmatic.il;  as  that  of  the  royal  aciiicvemeni,  which 
is  Dicu  el  man  dtott,  i.e.  <•  God  and  my  right ;"  in- 
troduced by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  aflfumed 
the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  trance,  and  began  to 
profcc'.itc  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms  :  or  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is,  Ich  Dun,  "  I  fcrve," 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Motios,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  hrft 
tooA  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fonie  particular 
occafious,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  Head,  in- 
flances  of  which  arc  fometimes  met  with  in  thehillory 
of  families. 

Sect.'X.     Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  ftanding  on  the  fcroU,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  elcutchcon,  they  arc  fj  called, 
becaule  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  Ihicld. 
The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Menertrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournanients,  wherein  the  knights  caufcd 
their  (hields  to  be  carried  by  fcrvants  or  pages  under 
the  difguifc  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &c. 
whoalfo  held  and  gu.irded  the  clcuicheous,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  cxpofe  to  public  view  for 
fomc  time  before  the  lills-were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  dilFcnis  from  this  opinion,-  fays,  in 
his  Treatife  onthtfciencs  of  heraldry,  chap  xxxi.p.  95. 
"  That  the  firfl  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
cuftom  which  ever  was>  and  is,  of  leading  fuch  as  are 
inverted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  knight  of  the  garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  fupportcd  by,  and  led  to  the  prince  betwixt  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  thit  honour;  and  in  reiinmbranccof  that  folemnity, 
his  arms  are  thereafter  fupported  by  any  two  crea- 
tures he  choofes."  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taksn  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
fhiclds,  and  fometimes  they  h.ive  been  chofcn  as  bear- 
ing lome  allufion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms 
il>cy  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Grcat-Brit.iin,  lince  king  James  the  firft's 
acceffion  to  the  throne;  are  a  Lion  rampant  guardant 
cro'iuned  Or,  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent, 
^ro-wned,  armed,  unguled,  waned  and  gorged  "with  an  an- 
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trjue  Crown,  tt  -which  a  chain  ii  affixed,  all  Or,  on  tllC 
finiltcr  ;   is  it  appears  by  hg.  xxi.  n"  7. 

_  T;,ii  l.,lk  figure  rcprcfents  tlie  coat  of  arins  of  the 
king  of  Orcat-Brit^iu,  or  the  royal  atchievenier.t,  as 
it  has  been  niatfhallcd  fince  the  acceliion  of  Ki;ig 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the  firji  grand  quarter  Ciilei. 
three  Lions  rampant  guardani  in  pale  Or,  the  imperial 
enfigns  of  England  ;  impaled-with  Or,  a  Lion  ratnpant, 
luithin  adoubie  trejfiire  fiovsery  and  counter- jioviery  Culei, 
the  royal  arms  ofScotlan';.  Thefecmdis  Azure,  three 
Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  thiid  is  A' 
zurc,a  Harp  Or,  p  ringed  Argent,  the  enlign  of  Ireland, 
The  fourth  grand  quarter  is  Cutes,  tvjo  Lioni  pajfant 
guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  ;  impaled  with  Or 
J'emee  of  Hearts  proper,  a  Lion  ratnpant  Azure,  for  Lu- 
ncnburgh  ;  loith  grafted  in  bafe  Cules,  a  Horfe  current 
y^r^f/.-r,  for  ancient  Saxony;  and  in  a  Jhield  furtout 
Cules,  the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  as  arch-treafurcr 
of  the  emj'ire  ;  the  -uihole  within  a  Carter,  infcribed 
with  this  motto,  Hon  I  soit  qvi  haly  pense,  as  f<»- 
vercigii  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the  /oundec 
king  Edward  III. 

CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and  f:ir- 
rnounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  puardant  crowned  Or  ;  the 
mantlings  of  the  laft,   and  lining  Ermine. 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter  Jide  a  Lion  ram- 
pant  guarded  Or,  crowned  as  the  CrcJL  On  the  Sinif/er- 
Jide  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed,  maned,  and  un- 
guled Or,  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown;  aChain  affixed 
thereto,  rebelling  over  the  back,  and paffing  over  the  hind 
legs  of  the  laji,  both  ftanding  on  a  Scroll  infcribedwith  thrs 
motto,  DiEU  FT  MoN  Droit, from  which  ifr/e  the  tw* 
Royal  Badges  of  his  Maje fly's  chief  Dominions,  viz.  on 
the  Dexter- jide  a  Rofe  party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Cults, 
ftalked  and  leaved  proper  for  England  ;  and  on  the  Sini- 
ffer  fide  a  Thiflle  proper,  for  Scotland;  being  fo  adorn- 
ed by  king  James  I.  upon  his  fuccecding  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  As  king  of  Scotland,  he  bore  two  uni- 
corns, as  above,  for  his  fupporters  ;  but  upon  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  witli  England,  160?,  he  intro- 
duced one  of  the  above  fupporters  on  the  finifler-fidc 
of  the  royal  atchicvemcnt,  and  which  cominucs  to 
this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  bearing  coats-of-arms 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  id.  Of  thofe  called  nobiles 
majores,  viz.  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
barons  ;  2d.  Of  alfknights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
fliould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ;  5d.  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fuch  knights  as  the 
king  choofes  to  btrtow  th's  honour  \ipon  ;  as  in  the  in- 
fiance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Fountain  being  then  his  fccretary  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup- 
porters to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Cnffons  Cules  and  Or. 
In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters  ;  alfo  the  baro- 
nets. But  by  aft  of  p.irliament,  rcih  September, 
1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  cither  arms  or  fupport- 
ers, under  a  penalty  and  conlifcation  of  all  moveables 
whereon  arms  arc  put,  w-ithoat  the  lord  Lyon's  au» 
ihority. 

5  M  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       V. 

Of  thi  Rulci  or  Laws  0/ Heraldry. 

The  Icveral  cfciitclieons,  tinflures,  charges,  and 
onumeius  of  coais-of-arms,  and  their  various  proper- 
ties being  now  explaineii  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fubjoin  Inch  rules  tor  bh/.oning  the  ianic,  as  the  an- 
cient iifage  and  laws  of  lieraldry  have  t'.lablilhed  a- 
niongft  us. 

I.  'Yhtfirfl  and  mofl  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one's  fclf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ou;;ht  to  be  Ipccified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concifc  without  tautology  ;  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
p.  j\^6.  and  alio  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  453.  wherein  thcfe 
cxprcllions  ufthe  Fisld,  or  of  the  Firj},  prevent  the  re- 
petition of  the  foreinentii)ncd  iiniJlu#e. 

II.  One  niufl  begin  with  the  tindlure  of  tlie  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fcfs  the  moll  honourable  place  in  the  iliield,  fiich  as 
Fefs,  Cheveron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firfl 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  u/on  the  field  ;  as  in 
Ex.  XV.  p.  451. 

III.  After  naming  the  tinfture  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
jiiuft  I'pecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  iheir 
roetal  or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  458. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fcfs, 
Cheveron,  Crofs,  &c.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  ol  thefe  exprelfions,  y«r/o///,  or  o-jsr  all,  as  in  Ex- 
ample XX.  p.  449. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  Inch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
ihe  bare  mention  of  them  is  futiicicnt  ;  but  if  an  ordi- 
nary lliould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men- 
tioned above,  its  form  mull  be  fpecified  ;  that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  Sec.  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii. 
iii.  &c.  p.  446. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  pofTeifes  the  centre  of 
the  field, its  pofuion  is  not  to  be  cxprcll'ed  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
■without  ipecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  tlicn 
it  is  underllood  to  poflfefs  the  middle  of  the  Ihicld  ;  as 
in  Ex.  XV.  p.  459. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  flars 
mnft  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five  ;  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  mufl  be  men- 
tioned as  fuch,  todiflinguilh  it  from  what  is  plain  ;  as 
in  Ex.  xii.  and  xiv.  p.  457. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  fingle  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  cfcutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  ilFues  from  muft  be  named  ;  as  in 
Ex.  iii.  p.  4S7.  col.  i. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
birds,  &c.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon- 
ing but  by  the  word  proper,  as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii.  p, 
459  :  but  if  difcoloured,  tliat  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  mull  be  particularized  ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  &c.  p.  458. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po- 
fuion is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al- 
ways underflood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be- 
low ;  as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
slcs  borne  in  a  coat-of-arms,  their  nuiuber  mufl  be 
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obferved  as  they  (land,  and  diftinftly  exprclTed  ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  p.  460. 

But  for  the  better  underllandingof  this laft  rule,  we 
have  infcrted  examples  of  ihc  Hi^irent  difpoftloin  of 
figura,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefcnted,  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Ecfs,  &c.  See  fig. 
xxiii.  \\°  I  and  2. 

Thru,  may  be  2  and  i,  alfo  in  bend,  &c.  See  n» 
3  an.i  4 

tour,  arc  placed  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
no  5. 

Fi'ji,  I,  3,  I,  in  Crofs  ;  or  2,  I,  2,  in  Saltier.  Sec 
no  6  and  7. 

Six,  3,  2,  I,  in  Pile  ;  or,  2,  2,  2,  Paleways.  Sec 
n°  8  and  9. 

Eight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordure.     See  n°  10. 

Nine,  3,  3,  3,  Barways  ;  or  3,  3,  2,  I,  in  Pile. 
Sec  n^^  II  and   12. 

Te7i,  4,  3,  2,  I,  in  Pile 
See  n"  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.   See  n"  ij. 

There  are  other  politions  called  irregular  ;  as  for 
example,  when  threefigures  which  arenaturally  placed 
2  and  I,  arc  difpofed  i  and  2,  &c.  It  mufl  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  flrewedwith  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  exprelled  by  the  v<!ovA  femes  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  «rmarill's  opinion,  if  the  figures 
Arcwed  on  the  field  are  whole  ones,  it  mufl  be  denoted 
by  the  woriis  fans  uomkre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
femet  or  ferni  is  then  to  be  ul'cd. 

CHAP.      VI. 
0/ Marshalling  Coatt-of-arnu. 

By  7iiarfhalimg  coats-of-arms,  is  to  be  underflood 
theart  of  difpofingof  diversof  them  in  one  cfcutcheon, 
and  of  diftributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  pro- 
per places. 

Various  caufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con- 
joined, which  J.Guillim  comprifes  under  two  heads, 
viz.  niantjcji  and  cbfciire. 

■What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifej]  caufes  in  the  marfhalling  of  coats-of-arms,  arc 
fuch  as  betoken  marriages, or  a  fovereigu's gift,  grant- 
ed either  through  the  fpccial  favour  of  the  prince,  or 
for  fome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages  it  is 
to  be  obferved, 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
defcended  of  diftinft  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
in  one  cfcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpedive  arras  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  \Aizo-aei  parted  per  Pale ,  Ba- 
ron and  Femme,  two  coats  ;  firjl,  ire.  In  which  cafe  the 
baron's  arms  are  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter-fide,  plate 
and  the  Femme's  arms  on  the  finiflcr  fide,  as  in  n°  1  CCXXXIII 
and  2,  fig.  xxiii.    Of  arms  rrarjhalltd,  which  arc, 

1.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Edward  Barsard, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  provofl  of 
Eton-college,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled  with 
that  of  S.  Haggat,  his  late  fpoufe. 

2.  The  coar-of  arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  hisma}cfly,  prebendary 
of  Durham,  canon  of  M'indfor,  &c.  impaled  with  that 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe. 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prcfent 

wife's 
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Marflial  wife's  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  "  to  be  both 
placed  on  the  fmiller  fide,  in  the  cfcutheon  with  his 
own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  fii  ft  wife's  coat  ftiall 
fland  on  the  ciiief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafc :  ir 
he  may  fct  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife's  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his  fecond  the  uutcr- 
moft.  If  hefhouldmarrya  third  wife,  then  the  iwofirft 
matches  fliouldftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  fhall 
have  the  whole  Bafc.  And  if  he  takes  a  fourth  wife, 
Jhe  muft  participate  enc-half  of  the  Safe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  fecm  to  b«  fo  many  coats 
quartered."  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  arc  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  hiifband  ftands  in  expectation  of  having 
the  hereditary  poffciTions  of  his  wife  united  to  his  pa- 
trimony. 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmcs  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  wiiich 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  inftrted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im- 
paled with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
mud  be  wholly  om.itted  in  the  lide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
them  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
ihield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet's  badge 
is  marflialled  in  no  5,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
fliowing  forth  his  pretenfion  tohtr  eftate,  is  called a« 
efcutcheo7i  of  pretence,  zmA  is  blazoned /7<rfo«<,  i.e. 
over-alt,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  bornein  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  atchievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  j.var/^r/v,which denotes  a  fixed  inheritance 
andfo  tranfmitthcm  topoflerity.  The  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  gener.illy  contain  the  father's  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother's  ;  except  the  heirs  Qiould 
derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo  their  title  and 
dignity,  from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arnis  maybe  fct  afi^ic  of  one  another,  in  two 
feparate  efcutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady's  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  n"  4  and  j,  which  reprefcnt  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Gen.  C.  Montague,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vif- 
countefs  Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbidiops  and  bifhops  impale  their  arms 
difFcrenily  from  the  fore-mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter-fide,  10  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  exprelTed  in  n°  6, 
which  reprefemsthecoat-of  armsofDr  Philip  Yonge, 
hird  bifliop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arms  parted 
per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathe- 
dral church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

With  refpc(5t  to  fuch  armorial  enfigns  as  the  fove- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  aujiment  a  coat-of-arms  with,  they 
may  be  raarlhaJlcd  various  ways,  as  may  be  fcen  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  infcrtcd  in 
fig.  viii.  n°  19,  and  the  example  contained  in  fig.  xii. 
n"  If. 

To  thefe  augmentations  may  be  added,  ift.  The 
baronet's  marl;  of  dlAindion,  or  the  arms  of  the  j>ro- 
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viRce  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line  by  king  James  I.  who  erected 
this  dignity  on  the  2 2d  of  May  1611,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  forementioned  province.  This  mark  is  /Ir- 
geiit,  a  finijier  Hand,  couped  at  the  Wrifl,  and  ereCled 
Culei ;  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  beft  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 
See  fig.  xxiii.  n°  ^.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,ofKirk-harle,  Northumber- 
land, and  are  thus  blazoned  :  Quarterly,  Sable  and 
Argent^  a  plain  Croft  counter-quartered  of  the  Field. 
The  Creft, — A  laurel-tree  couped,  t-wo  branches  fprout- 
ingout  proper,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  part  thereof  with 
a  Belt  Gules,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according  te 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fojnc  worthy 
adion  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  rcfpeftable  badge  of  the 
mofl  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inllituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
which,  ever  fince  its  inftitutioH,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honour  bcftowed  on  the  nobleft  perfons  of 
England  and  other  countries.  Tliis  honourable  aug- 
mentation is  made  10  furround,  as  with  a  garter, 
the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  infcribed  with  this 
motto,  Honi  foil  qui  tnaly  penfe  :  See  u^  7.  which 
rcprcfents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grase  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Brudenel  of  Stan- 
ton-W1vil,conlUble  and  lieutenant  of  Windfar-caftle, 
knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prclidcnt  of  St  Luke's  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

Tliii  nobleman, whofc  arms  were  Argent,  a  Cheve- 
ron  Culei  between  three  /Morions proper,  has,  fince  the 
deceafc  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  thenameand 
arms  of  Montagu,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
lady  Mary  Montagu, youngeftdaughtcr and  one  of  the 
co-hcirclfes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  thecaufes  for  marflialling  divers  arms  in  one 
fhicld,  Sec.  are  maniffl.  As  to  f»ch  as  arc  called  ob- 
fcare,  that  is,  when  coats  of-arms  are  marlhallcd  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  muft  be  left  to  he- 
ralds to  explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  toun« 
fold  thefe  and  other  royltcries  of  this  fcicnce. 

c   H   A   P.     vn. 

Cy  Funeral  Escutcheo.ms. 

After  having  trejted  of  the  cffcntial  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arras,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo. 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marfhalling 
ihcm,  we  (hall  next  defcribe  tlie  fevetal  funeral  efcut- 
cheons, ufually  called  A^/c/'Wfn.';  ;  whereby  mayic 
ki;own,  aftcrany  perfon's  deceafe,what  rankeither  he 
or  the  held  when  living  ;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman's 
hatchment,  whether  he  w  as  a  bachelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  difliuclious  for  gentle- 
women. 

The  hatchment,  N"  I.  rcprcfents  fuch  as  are  af-     Pht« 
fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  nobi.  ccuxin. 
lity  and  gentry   dies;  the  arms  therein  being  tbofc  *S- ^'''' 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  ; 
the  dexter  ikle,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
3  M  2  the 
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the  Iiufb:'.nd  ;  Iiaviiig  tlic  ground  vviihout  the  cfcut- 
clicoii  black,  denotes  the  man  to  be  dtads  and  the 
gr.iund  0,1  the  linHlcr-lide  being  white  lignitits  that 
the  wite  is  living,  wliich  is  alio  dcnionllrated  by  the 
in)all  hatchinciu,  u''  2.  which  is  here  depicted  with- 
out mantling,  helmet,  and  creil,  for pcrlpicuiiy's fake 
only. 

W  hen  a  man  led  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  thehatch- 
inent  is  dillinj!,i.i filed  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former;  that  is,  liie  arms  on  the  hnifter-fide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcuccheon  black  ;  whereas  ihofe 
on  the  dexter  lide,.  for  her  I'urviving  hulband,  are 
upon  a  white  ground  :  the  hatchment  of  a  gcutlewo- 
nian  is,  moreover,  ditfercuced  by  a  cherub  over  the 
arms  inKcad  of  a  crcft.     Sec  n°  3. 

When  a  butchelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depifbcd 
linglc  or  quartered,  with  a  crell  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  firft  are,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.     Seen"  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  arc  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fnigle  or  quartered,  aS  thofe  of  a- 
batchelor  ;  but  inflcad  of  a  crcft,  have  a  cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  cfcatheouis  alio 
black.     See  n°  5. 

When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im- 
paled with  thofe  of  his  deceafed  wife,  having  a  hel- 
met, mantling,  andcreftover  thcra,  and  all  tlie  ground 
without  the  efcutcheon  bluck.     N°  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  hulband,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inllead  of  a  crell,  a  cherub  is 
placed  over  them  ;  all  the  ground  Without  the  efcut- 
cheon is  alfo  black.     See  n°  7. 

If  a  widower  or  b.ntchelor  Ihould  happen  to  be  the 
lartof  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depicted  as  in  n"  6. 
and  thru  o[  a  maid  or  widow,  whole  family  i''  extinCt 
by  her  dfcathj  is  depidled  as  in  n<'  7.  with  this  ditie- 
rence  only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquered 
all. 

By  the  foremeniioned  rules,  which  are  fometimes 
neglected  through  ilie  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,w  hat 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead  ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceafed  pcrfon 
was  of. 


Chap.  vir. 


The  fame  rules  are  obfervcd  with  refpeiJl  to  the  cf-   Of  Efcut. 
cutchcons  jrtaccd  on  the  hearfc  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom-      chtoirs. 
pons  funerals,  except  that  they  are   not  furmounted  ""    >'— ' 
with  any  crcft,  as  in  the  forego  i:ig  examples  of  hatch- 
ments, but  are  always  plain.    It  is  nei.ed"ary, however, 
tocniign  thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a 
maiden  lady  with  a  knot  of  riblaiids. 

In  Scotland,!  funeral  efeutchton  not  only  fliows  forth 
the  arms  and  cnndiiion  of  the  dcfund,  but  is  ulfo  a 
proofof  the  gcniiliiy  of  his  dcfceiir  ;  and  fuch  perfons 
for  whom  this  fpecies  of  efcutcheon  can  be  rr.ai'e  out, 
are  legally  iutitlea  to  the  charaCterof  a  gentleman  of 
blood,  which  is  the  higheft  fpecies  of  gentility.  The 
Englifli  hatchment  above  deferibcd  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  coat-of-arms  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  ihe  tint  flep  towards  efta- 
biiihing  gentility  in  a  family. 

The  funeral  efcutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
France,  ar.dGerm.my,  is  in  foj-m  oi  a  lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquarc,  of  black  cloth;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  atehiev- 
ment  of  the  dcfunrt,  with  all  its  exterior  ornaments 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour  ;  and  round 
the  lides  arc  placed  the  fixteen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  dcfcent,  as  far  back  as  the 
grandfather's  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti- 
lity: they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great- 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great  grandmothers  mo- 
thers; if  all  thefe  families  hive  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  pc-rfon  whole 
proof  it  is  muft  be  accounted  complete,  out  not  other- 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  morthcadE, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  dcfigiiation  ; 
and  the  black  intcrftices  arc  lemee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  n°8.  w  hich  is  the  efcutcheon 
of  the  tight  hon.  James  jth  carl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  £.//;i/tyd)'. 

On  the  morning  of  the  intcrircni,  one  cf  tl'.cfe  is 
phced  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  where  the  ilccaf-d 
lies  ;  and  .mother  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  10  be 
b  ried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  thcgrave. 
The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proofs 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfc  with  the  de- 
funft's  arms. 
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Heraldus,       HERALDUS  (Defiderius),  in  French  JJerault,  a 

^"^ — * counfcUor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  who  has  given  good 

proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 
His  y^^fifr/ir/rt  appeared  in  1599  ;  which  little  book, 
i'f  ihe  Sca/igemua  maybe  credited,  he  repented  the 
having  publilhed.  His  notes  on  TcrtuUian's  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Foelix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  cf- 
teemed.  He  alio  wrote  notes  on  Martial's  Epigrams. 
He  dif^uifed him felf  under  theaanic  o(  David Leidk- 
rejffriis,  to  write  a  political  dilfertation  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  He  had  a  controverfy  with  Salmafius,  D:  jure 
Attko  ac  Romano  ;  but  did  not  live  to  finifli  whdt  he 
had  written  on  that  fubjcft.     What  he  had  done,, 
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however,  was  printed  in  16  jo.  He  died  in  June  1649.  HeraWuw 
Guy  Patin  fays,  "that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubjed  he 
pitched  on."  Daille,  fpe.iking  of  fuch  Proteflant 
writers  as  condemned  the  execuiingof  Charles  I.  king 
of  England,  quotes  the  Pacifiqiu  Royal  en  deuU,  by  He- 
rault.  This  author,  fon  to  our  DellJerius  Heraldus, 
wasaminifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  tothe 
fervice  of  the  Walloon  church  of  London  untlerCha.I. 
and  he  was  fo  zealous  a  royalift,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  France,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  common  wealths 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  relloration, 
aiid  rcfumcdhis  ancient  employment  in  the  M'alloon- 

church,. 


^    Heraldry. 
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church  at  London  ;  fome  time  aAer  which  he  obtain- 
ed a  canonry  iu  the  cathedral  of  CaiUcrbury,  and  en- 
joyed it  till  iiis  death. 

HERB,  in  botany  ;  a  name  by  which  Linnxiis  dc- 
nominatts  ti-.at  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  iVuctilicatioti. 
k  comprtliends,  i.  Tlie  trunk,  llalit,  or  Hem.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Thofc  minute  external  parts  called  by 
the  fame  author  the  fulcra  or  fiipports  of  plants  4. 
The  buds,  or,  as  he  alfo  terms  them,  the  whiter- 
qtiartin  of  the  future  vegetable. 

Hi'.RB-Chnjlotihcr.     See  Act/ka. 

Ht.RB-R'jLrt,  (a  fpccies  of  Geranium);  a  plant  in 
great  reputation  with  lome  farmers  on  account  of  its 
prevail!  g  virtues  agiinlL  ilaliug  tlic  blood  and  the 
bloody-flux  in  cattle,  in  which  cafes  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  btll  among  a  great  variety  of  means  commonly 
ufcd  on  thefe  occalions. 

HiiRBACEOUS  i'LANTS,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculent  Hems  or  [talks  that  lie  down  to  the  ground 
every  year.  Of  Jierbaccous  plants,  thofe  arc  annual 
which  perilh  flem  and  root  and  all  every  year  ;  bien- 
nial, which  fubiill  by  the  roots  two  years  ;  perennial 
which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  ferics  of 
years,  a  new  llem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  lignilics  the  paihire  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle;  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
eattle  in  the  fored,  or  in  another  perfon's  ground. 

HERBAL,  fignifies  a  book  tint  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Hekbal  is  fofiieiimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  hortus  jiccus.    See  Hortus. 

HERBKLO T  (Bartholomew  d'),  a  French  writer, 
emintnt  for  hisoriginal  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1625.  He  travelled  fcveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  eileein  of  fome  of  the  moil  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  :  a  library 
being  expofed  to  file  at  Florence,  the  duke  defired 
him  to  examine  the  mainifcripis  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, to  ftlei5t  the  belt  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price;  which  being  done,  the  generous  prince  pur- 
ehafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbclot's  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  pen(ion  for  him 
©f  ijcolivrcs:  he  afterwards  became  fecrctary  and  in- 
terpieier  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syriac  touguc.  Me  (Ucd  at  Paris  in  1695. 
His  principal  works  areintilled  Bib/iothecjiaOrietitali-, 
which  he  iirlf  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  French.  It  is  greatly  elletmed.  M.  Her- 
bclot's modcUy  was  equal  to  his  erudition  ;  and  his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utinoft 
probity,  pitiy,  and  cliarity,  which  he  pr«(ilifcd  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (Mary),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  vvaS 
fifler  to  the  famous  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Pembroke.  She  wa-s  not  only  a  lover  of  the 
mufcs,  but  a  great  cncouragcr  of  poliic  literature  ;  a 
character  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro- 
ther dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  ^rcnj'ta  to 
her,  from  which  circumflancc  it  hath  been  called  The 
Coniitifi  ofP(;!nlir'.ki''s  Arcadia,  She  tranilited  a  dra- 
matic piece  from  the  French,  intitled  Antomus,  a  tra- 
gedy ;  though  it  is  faiJ  (ke  was  aflifted  by  her  lord's 


chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  biflinp  of  Exeter.    Hcrkert, 

She  turned  the  pfalms  of  David  into  Englilh  metre  ;  ' •^—*. 

but  it  is  doubt  fit  whether  thefe  v/orks  were  ever  print- 
ed. She  died  in  1621  ;  and  an  exalted  character  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Olborne's  memoirs  of 
king  James  \. 

Herbert  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
Shropihire,  an  cniiucnt  Englilh  writer,  was  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  tra- 
velled, and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Baih. 
James  I.  fent  him  arabalfadir  to  Louis  Xlll.  in  behalf 
ot  the  Protcllants  who  were  bcliegcd  in  fcveral  cities 
ot  t  ranee  ;  and  cout  nucd  in  this  llation  till  he  was  re- 
called, on  account  of  a  difpute  between  him  and  the 
conitablc  dc  Luines.  In  i6jj  he  Was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Heibert  of  Calllc  llland  ;  and  in  1631 
to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shroplhire. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament ;  and  in  1644  obtained  a  penfion,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  plundered  by  the  king's 
forces.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  R«igre 
of  Henry  Vlli.  which  was  greatly  admired  :  a  trcatifr. 
De  vcritc.t:  ;  and  fcveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

"  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger)  Hands  in  the 
firft  rank  of  the  public  minifters,  hilTorians,  and  philo- 
fophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
fon,  his  undcrflanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  inoft 
extraordinary  ;  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious  ;  redrelTed  wrongs  and  quarrellej 
for  puDdilios;  bated  bigotry  in  religion, and  was  him- 
felf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himfclf  to 
fuch  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care- 
fully de-.lined  :  atid  called  in  quefiion  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardinefs  to  de- 
pute btlides  himftlt'." 

Herbekt  (George),  an  EngliCi  poet  .ind  divine, 
was  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  i  J93, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  i6i9he  wascholcn 
public  orator  of  that  univcrlity,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  (inccure  from  the  king.  In  i6j6  he  wa^  col- 
hted  to  the  prebend  of  Laytjn  Eccleila,  in  the  diocefc 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1630  was  induced  into  the  rec- 
tory of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  The  great  lord  Ba- 
con had  fuch  anopinionof  his  judgnunt,  tiiat  he  would 
not  fuffcr  ills  works  to  be  printed  before  they  had 
pafTed  his  examination.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  de- 
vout poems,  called  The  TempL-,  and  another  entitled 
The  Prhj]  of  the  Temple,  This  pious  divine  died  about 
the  year  i63y. 

Herbert  (William),  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born 
at  Wilton  in  Wiltfllire,  15S0  ;  admitted  of  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years.  In  1691,  he  fucceeJcd  to  his  father's  ho- 
nours and  eflatc  ;  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604  ;  and  go- 
vernor of  Piirtfnionth  fix  years  after.  In  i6j6,  he 
was  clc^Jled  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
and  about  the  fime  time  made  lord  fteward  of  the 
king's  houlhoid.  He  died  fuddcniy  at  his  houfc  called 
B.iynird's  cijlli,  in  London,  Ajnil  10,  l6;o  ;  acconi- 
iiig  to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
fcveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thom.is  Allen  of  Gloucef- 
tcr-hail.  Clarendon  relates  coupcruing  this calcilation, 

that 
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Htrtert  that  fome  confidcrable  pcrfons  conneded  with  lord 
Pembroke  being  met  at  Alaidenhead,  one  of  them  at 
fupper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  ftcward  :  upon  which 
,  another  faid,  that  lie  believed  his  lordfliip  was  at  ikat 
time  very  merry  ;  but  he  had  now  oiulived  the  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognofticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive  ;  for  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth-day,  which  had  completed  his  age 
to  50  years.  The  next  morning,  however,  they  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
ftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating 
toaftrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitions, 
&c.  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hillory,  we  do  not 
prefunic  to  fay  :  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he 
iid  not  atlually  difbelitve  them.  Lord  Pcaibroke 
was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  but  was  himfelf  learned, and  endued  with  a  con- 
fidcrable fhare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that  are  extant 
of  his  produclionsin  this  way  were  publiflied  with  this 
title  :  "  Poems  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
&:c.  many  of  which  are  aufwered  by  way  of  rapartce 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written 
by  them  occafionally  and  apart,   1660,  8vo. 

Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  was  an  alderman,  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
fent  him  to  travel  at  his  expcnce  in  1 626,  and  he  fpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Aiia  and  Africa:  his  expedations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1634,  he  publilhed,  in  folio,  a  Relation  of 
fome  years  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Alia, 
efpecially  the  Territories  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy, and 
fome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ifles  adjacent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament ;  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king's  fervants,  by  defire  of  the  commiflioners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  asgrooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  fervices 
to  his  father  during  his  two  lad  years.  In  1678  he 
wrolc  Thraiodia  Carolina,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two  lafl  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af- 
filled  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo- 
lume of  his  Monaflicoit  Atiglicanum.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 
HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  on- 
ly on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  deflroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Chriilian  era,  and  lately 
rendered  famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity  difcovered  in  its  ruins  ;  an  account  of 
which   has  been  publiflied   by  order  of  the  king  of 

Naples,  in  a  work  of  fix  volumes  folio The  epocha 

of  the  foundation  of  Hercnhmeum  is  unknown.  Dio- 
nylius  Halicarnairenfis  conje<;:tures  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  60  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
I  342  years  before  Chrifl ;  and  therefore  that  it  laltcd 
about  1400  years. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  aflies  by 
which  ihe  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 


creafcd  by  fiery  dreams  vomited  fince  that  cataflrophe;  Hcrcula 
and  now  forms  a  mafs  34  feet  deep  of  dark  grey  scum, 
flone,  which  is  cafily  broken  to  pieces.  By  its  non-  "~—v- 
adhel'ion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
prefervedin  it  as  in  a  cafe  made  to  fit  them,  and  exa(5l 
moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  flaiues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  fublfance.  The  precife  fituation  of  this 
fubierraneous  city  was  not  known  till  the  year  I  71 3, 
when  it  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  labourers 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  (truck  upon  a  ftatiie  on  the 
bcnchesof  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  fent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elboeuf. 
But  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  excavations  till 
Charles  infant  of  Spain  afcended  theNcapolitan  throne; 
by  whofe  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  con- 
fidcrable part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and 
fuch  treafurcsof  antiquity  drawnout  as  form  the  moft 
curious  mufeum  in  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
a  talk  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
contented  himlrlfwith  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  and  cauling  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  mofl 
confiderable.  On  a  biUurtradc  which  divided  theor- 
cheitra  from  the  ftagc  wasfoanda  row  of  (laiues  ;  and, 
on  each  lide  of  the  pulpitum,  the  equeflrian  figure  of 
a  perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  They  are  now  placed 
under  porticoes  of  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  great  ra- 
rity of  equcftrian  llatues  in  marble  would  be  very  va- 
luable objects,  were  their  workmanfliip  even  Icfs  ex- 
cellent than  it  is  :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  fculpturc.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  left 
Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
fpirit  and  expenditure  :  indeed  the  coUecflton  of  curio- 
fities  brought  out  of  Kcrc  lancnni  and  Pompeii  is  al- 
ready fo  confidcrable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
activity  becomes  excufable.  They  are  new  arranged 
in  a  wing  of  the  palace  ;  and  conlill  not  only  oflfatuts, 
bulls,  altars,  iiifcriplions,  and  ether  ornamental  ap- 
pendages of  opulence  and  luxury;  but  alfo  comprehend 
an  eniire  allortment  of  the  domellic,  nuilical,  and  chi- 
rurgical  iiilfrumenis  ufed  by  the  ancients  ;  tripods  of 
elegant  form  and  exqiiilite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs 
variety,  vafcs  and  bafons  of  nublc  dimcnlions,  chande- 
liers of  the  moil  beautiful  Ihspes,  pateras,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  facrilice,  looking-glafl'cs  of  poliflied 
metal,  coloured  glafs  fohard,  clear,  and  well  ftained, 
as  to  appear  like  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other  pre- 
cious flones  ;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  ciflerns  for 
heating  water,  and  every  uteniilnccelTary  for  culinary 
purpofcs  ;  fpeciinens  of  various  iorts  of  combufbibles, 
re'aining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  cinder  ;  corn, 
bread,  filh,  oil,  wine,  and  liower  :  a  lady's  toilet,  fully 
furniflied  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  ear- 
rings, &c.  Among  the  ftatues,  which  are  numerous, 
connoilleurs  allow  thegreatefl  fliare  of  merit  toaMcr- 
cury  and  a  deeping  faun  :  the  buffs  fill  feveral  rooms  ; 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
to  imitate  are  known.  The  floors  are  paved  v\ith  an- 
cient Mofiic.  Pew  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 
thefe  ruins  ;  the  moil  curious  is  a  gold  medallion  of 
Auguftus  ftnick  in  Sicily  in  the  i  5th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  frefco  paintings,  which  for  the  fake  of  preferva- 
tion  have  been  torn  off  the  walls  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  fecu  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 

«'  The 
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"  The  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  the  fulijeds  (Mr  Swinburne  obfcrvcs),  (lamp 
thcni  as  performancesworthy  of  thcatientioii  oi  artilts 
and  anticjuarians;  but  no  pictures  yet  found  arc  nia- 
fterly  enough  to  prove  thit  the  Greeks  carried  chc  art 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  pcrfedion  as  ihcy 
did  that  of  Itatuary.  Yet  can  we  fuppolc  thole  amhors 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  ApcUcs 
or  Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  much  critical  difccrnmcnt 
have  pointed  out  the  bcauiiesot  the  works  ot  u  Phidias 
or  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  Itiil  au  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  ?  would  they  have  bellowed 
equal  praifts  upon  bothkiiidsof  performances  if  cither 
of  thcin  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  other  ?  I  think 
it  is  not  probable  ;  and  we  mulf  prcfume  that  the  ca- 
pital productions  of  ihe  ancient  |)aintcrs,  being  of 
more  perilhible  materials  than  bulls  and  llacues,  have 
been  dcflroycd  in  the  fatal  difaflers  that  h.ive  lo often 
afflicted  both  Greece  and  Italy.  Herciilaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not 
likely  to  polFcfs  the  mailer-pieces  of  the  great  artills, 
which  were  iifually  dellinedto  adorn  the  more  celebra- 
ted temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors." 
A  more  valuable  acquilition  than  bronzes  and  pidures 
was  thought  to  be  made,  when  alargt  parcel  of  manu- 
fcripts  was  found  among  the  ruins.  Hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  many  works  of  the  claflics,  which  time 
has  deprived  as  of,  were  now  going  to  be  rertorcd  to 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  fcience  was  on  the  point 
ef  being  opened.  But  the  ditEculty  of  unrolling  the 
burn:  parchment,  of  parting  the  fragments  on  a  Hat 
furface,  and  of  decyphering  the  obfcure  letters,  have 
proved  fuch  obrtacles,that  very  little  progrefs  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  A  priefl  invented  the  method  of 
proceeding  ;  but  it  would  require  the  joint  libonrs  of 
many  learned  men  to  carry  on  fo  nice  and  tedious  an 
operation  with  any  fuccccfs.  The  plan  is  dropped  ; 
and  the  manufcripts  now  lie  in  dmiy  heaps,  as  ufclt  fs 
to  the  learned  world  as  they  had  been  for  the  preced- 
ing feventeen  centuries. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  mofl  renown- 
ed Grecian  Hero,  who  after  dcuh/vas  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  fix,  and  fomc 
authors  exend  the  number  to  nolefs  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  thefe,one  generally  called  the  Thcban  Hercula, 
is  the  mofl  celebrated  ;  and  to  him,  as  may  calily  be 
imagined,  theadionsof  the  others  have  been  attri- 
buted. He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  Ihape  of  her  liulband 
while  he  was  abfent ;  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
flrength  to  the  child, made  that  amcrous  night  as  long 
as  three.  Amphitryon  having  loon  after  accidentally 
killed  his  uncle  and  faiher-iii-law  hleflryon, was  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  hufband's  amour 
with  Alcmena,  prompted  her  to  dcftroy  the  infant.  For 
this  purpofe  flie  lent  two  ferpenis  to  kill  him  in  the 
cradle,  but  young  Hercules  flrangled  them  both.  He 
wai  early  inllrmSled  in  ihe  liberal  arts,  and  Callor  tlic 
fon  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  tonght,  Eurytus  how 
to  flioot  with  a  bow  and  arrrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a 
chariot,  Lisus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to 


fiug.  He,likethereftofhisilluftriou5  contemporaries,  Herojic*. 

foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  theceniaurChiron,  and  ' " — - 

under  him  he  perfcdledand  rendered  himfelf  the  molt 
valiant  and  accomplifhed  of  the  age.  In  the  iSihyear 
of  his  age  he  refolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of 
mount  Cithaeron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the 
flocks  of  Amphytryon  his  fuppofed  father,  and  which 
laid  wafle  the  adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court 
of  Thefpius  king  of  Thefpis,  whofhared  in  the  gene- 
ral calamity;  and  he  received  here  a  tender  treatment, 
and  was  entertained  during  50  days.  1  he  50  daughters 
of  the  king  became  mothers  by  Hercules  during  his 
flay  at  Thefpis,  and  fome  fay  that  it  was  ef}i:aed  in  one 
night.  After  he  had  dcllroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Ci- 
tharon,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual  tri- 
bute of  100  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.  Such 
public  fcrvicrs  became  univcrfally  known  ;  and  Creon, 
who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  entrufling  him  with  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom. 

Eury(lheus,the  fon  of  Amphitryon, havingfueceeded 
his  father,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules  ;  and  fear- 
ing leil  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown, 
Iclt  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her- 
cules was  not  infenlible,becaufc  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging him  on  fome  defperate  expedition;  andtliere- 
fore  went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwcred 
that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  Ihould 
ferve  Eurillheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, which  at  laft  ended  in  a  furious  niadnefs;  du- 
ring which,  among  other  defperate  aclions,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Megara,  aud  murdered  all  the  children 
lie  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpaffing  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  10  accomplilli,  which  ncvcr- 
tlielefs  our  hero  performed  wiib  great  eafe.  The  fa- 
vours of  the  gods  haj  indeed  completely  armed  him 
when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  x 
coat  of  armour  and  heliKct  from  Minerva,a  fword  from 
Mercury,  a  horfc  from  Neptune,  afhitldfrom  Jupiter, 
a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bufkin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brals  according  to  the  e.pinion  of  fome  writers. 

The  lirfl  labour  impofed  upon  him  was  the  killing 
of  alion  inNemca,  a  wood  of  Achaia;  whofe  hide  v.as 
proof  againfl  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
fcize  him  by  the  throat  and  flrangle  him.  He  carried 
the  dead  bcafl  on  his  (lioulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himfelf  with  the  fkin.  Euryflheus  was 
fo  aflonilhed  at  the  light  of  the  bcaft,  and  at  the  cou- 
rage of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his  expe- 
ditions, but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the  walls. 
He  even  made  himfelf  a  brazen  velFcl  into  which  he 
retired  whenever  Hercules  returned — The  fecond  la- 
bour was  to  dellroy  the  Lernatan  hydra,  which  had 
(even  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  accordino- 
to  Simonidcs,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  montler  he  firftattacked  wirh  his  arrows  ; 
but  foon  after  he  came  to  a  clofc  cMgagmcnt,  and  by 
means  of  his  heavy  club  he  dellroyod  the  heads  of  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  produdive  of  no  advan- 
tage, for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
the  club,  immediately  two  fprang  up  ;  aud  the  labour 
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of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfiniflicd,  liad  noc  I'omc  report, 
he  coiniuandcJ  his  friend  lolis  toburnwiih  a  hot  iron 
the  rooc  of  ihc  head  which  he  had  crulhcd  to  pieces. 
This  lacccedcd;  and  Hctculcs  became  viitorious.open- 
ed  the  belly  of  tl'.c  monller,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  rcndt  r  the  woiuids  which  he  gave  fatal  and 
incurable. — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefciice  of  Euryftheus 
a  (iAo-,  f.uiious  for  its  incredible  fwifmefs,  its  golden 
tornt  and  brazen  feet.  This  celcbr.ucd  animal  fre- 
quented the  ncighboL.rhooJ  of  Giuoc  ;  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  conciiuialiy  purluing 
it  ;  at  lad  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  whcntiicd,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  llightly  wounding  it  indlcffen- 
injjits  fwiftnefs.— The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euryllhcus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
nci"-hbourhood  of  iirymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he 
delfroycd  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  clofcly 
purfuing  him  through  ihc  deep  lnov<-.  Euryllheus  was 
lb  frightened  at  the  iight  of  the  boar,  that  according 
to  Diadorus,  he  hid  himfclf  in  his  brazen  vcllcl  for 
■fomc  days.— In  his  lifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  ftablcs  of  Augcas,  where  ?ooo  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  lixth  labour  he 
wis  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  whicli  rava- 
ged the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia. 

111  his  fcvcnth  labour  he  brought  alivciato  Pclopon- 

nelus  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  waltc  the  illand 
of  Crete. In  his  eight  labour  he  was  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  marcs  of  Diomcdes,  which  fed  upon  hu- 
man tfelh.  He  killed  Diomcdes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eat  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euryllhcus,_ 
They  were  feiit  to  mouni  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Myccnx,  where  they  were  devoured  17  the  wild  bcafts; 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  confecratcd  to  Ju- 
piter, and  tlu:ir  breed  ftill  cxiiled  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. —For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com- 
manded to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons  In  his  tenth  labour  be  killed  the  monller  Ge- 

ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume- 
rous flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flelh.  This  was  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  ;  in  the  furtbeft  parts  of  which  he 
crei5led  his  two  pillars,  as  the  uinioft  limits  of  the  tlien 
known  world.  Thefe  ten  labours  heatchievcd,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  lad  expedi- 
tion he  is  likewife  artrmcd  to  have  killed  Antsus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a  monrtrous  fize,  who,  when  weary 
with  wreftling  or  labour,  wasimmediatclyrefreflicd  by 
touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wrcll- 
ling,  and  flew  him  ;  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Buftris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypt.  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
facritice  all  his  gucdsand  llrangers  upon  his  altars;  and 
defigning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
llain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants.— His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  away  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon  :  (See  Hesperides). 
The  twelfth  and  lafl,  and  moil  dangerous  of  his  la- 
bours,wasto  bringupontheearth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Defcending  into  Hell  by  a  cave  on  mouat 
Tsenarus,  he  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away 
his  friends  Thefttis  and  Pirithous,  who  were  con- 
demned to  puninimcnt  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufe  of  no 
ircisbut  only  force  to  drag  him  away.     Htrculcs,  as 
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carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had  Hcrcol 
brought  him  before  Eurylthcus.  ^"'"'"^ 

Many  otHcr  exploits  arc  faid  to  have  been  performed 
by  HcrcHlcs;   in   particular,  he  acconipauicd  the  Ar- 
goanuts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  luii.iclf  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycew«.     He  aililled  the  gods  in  their 
wars  againll  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him^lonc 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  viflory.     He  conquered  Lao- 
meduii,  and  pillaged  Troy.   \V  hen  lolc,  the  daugliter 
of  Euryuis  king  of  CEchalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  rifulcd  to  his  intrcutits,  he  became 
the  prey  of  a  fecond  fit  of  infanity,  and  he  umidcred 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  ot   Eurytus  who  fa- 
voured his  addrciCes  to  lole.     He  was  fome  time  after 
purilicd  of  the  murder,  and  his  infanity  ceafed  ;   but 
the  gods  perfccuted  him,  and  he  was  vifitcd  by  a  dif- 
order  which  obliged  him  to  apply  10  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  Thccoldnefs  with  which  the  Py  tliii 
received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  rcfolved  to  plunder 
Apollo's   temple  and  carry  away  the   facrcd   tripod. 
Apollo  oppofed  him,  and  a  feverc  conflift  was  begun, 
whichnotliing  butthc  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.    He  was  upon  this 
told  by  the  oracle  that  he  muft  be  fold  as  a  Have,  and 
remain  three  years  in  the  moft  abjed  fervitude  to  re- 
cover from  his  diforder.     He  complied  ;  and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conduifled  him  toOmphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  wasfol*  as  a  (lave.  Here 
he  cleared  allthe  country  from  robbers;  andOmphale, 
who  was  aftonillied  at  the  greatnefs  of  liis  exploits, 
married  him.     Hercules  had  Agelaus  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  was  de- 
fcendcd.   He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  oi  e  of  Om- 
phale's  female  fervauis,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  Af- 
ter he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  ilavcry,  he  re- 
turned to  Peloponnefus, where  he  re-cllablilliedon  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.     He  became  one   of  Dejanira's  fuitors, 
and  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law's 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  maa 
with  a  blow  of  his  fill  ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expullion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.     From    Calydon  he  retired   to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.     The  king  re- 
ceived him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendlhip, 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  hchad  commit- 
ted at  Calydon.     Hercules  vias  dill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  lole  ;  he  therefore 
made  war  agand  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  fons.  lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father's  murderer,  and  found  that  die  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.     She  accompanied  him 
on  mount  CEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raife  an  altar 
and  offer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.     As  he  had 
not  then  the  fliirt  and  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  him- 
fclf to  offer  a  facrifice,  he  fent  Lichas  to  Trachin  to 
his  wife  Dejanira,  in  orderto  provide  hirafelf  a  proper 
drefs.  Dejanira  had  fome  time  before  been  attemjited 
by  the  Centaur  Nelfiis,  ashe  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus  ;   and  Hercules   beholding  it  from  the 
fliorc,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  monder  fincino  himfelf  dying,  adviled  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  whica  flovvtd  from  his  wound, 

and 
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Itrcules.  and  to  anoint  her  hufband's  lliirtwiih  it,  pretenJin;; 

— << '  that  it  would  infallibly  fccurc  him  from  loving  any  o- 

thcr  woman;  and  Ihc  too  wellapprifedofhis  inconftan- 
cy,had  adually  prepared  t he  poifoncd  ointment  accord- 
ingly.— Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un- 
fortunately acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  lole  ;  upon  which  fUc  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  anoint- 
ed his fliiri  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  fooncr 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufc  iifelf 
through  all  his  veins;  the  violent  painsof  whichcaufcd 
him  to  difband  his  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  ftill  incrcafing,  he  fent  to  conlult  the 
oracle  for  a  cure,  and  was  anfwered,  that  he  fliould 
caufc  hiinfclf  tobc  conveyed  to  mount  Octa.and  there 
rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju- 
piter. By  the  time  he  liad  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drclFed  hirafelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  f5ung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  anddefircd 
the  byftanders  to  fet  tire  to  it.  Others  fay  that  he 
left  the  charge  of  it  tohisfon  Philocleics  ;  who  having 
performed  his  father's  couimand,  had  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a  flafli  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero;  infomuch  that  lolaus,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  aOies:  from  uhich  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  padid  from  eartli  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  Ihowcd  their  gra- 
titude to  his  memory  by  railing  an  altar  where  tiic 
burning  pile  had  flood.  Mcncetius  the  fon  of  Aflor 
offered  him  a  facrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  religious  ceremonies.  His  u  orfliip  foon 
became  as  univerfal  as  his  fame ;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury,  forgot  hcrrefent- 
mcnt,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  lirnamcs  and  epithets,  ei- 
ther from  the  place  where  hisworihip  was  eftablilhed, or 
from  the  labours  which  heatchieved.His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quails  on  his  altars  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofcd  that 
he  preiided  over  dreams,  the  fick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  deep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefagcs  of  their  approaching 
recovery.  The  white  poplar  was  pariiculary  dedicated 
to  his  fervicc. 

It  isobferved  that  there  arc  none  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo- 
numents relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
ftatiie  of  Hercules  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
well  kno^n  to  the  co'.inoiireurs  :  this  reprcfcnts  him 
relUngaftei  thelaflofhis  twelvclaboursabove  recited, 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
Hcfperidcs  in  his  hand.  In  this  ftatue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  IhoulJers,  the  fpacioufnrfs  of  his  chert,  the  large- 
ncfs  of  his  lize,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufclcs,  to 
exprefs  ftrciigth  and  a  capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue, which  conflitutcd  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his 
lion's  (kin,  his  chib,  and  hi»  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
p.refc'ited  by  tiic  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue  : 
Vci.  Vlll. 
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however,  the  Htradesbibn:-,  or  Jrunken  Hercules,  is  Herepiia 
no  uncommon  figure  ;   and  his  amours  arc  defcribed         II 
both  by  tiie  poets  and  artifts.     Thus,  the  Cupids  are  Hereditary 
aiade  to  take  away  his  club,and  he  is  exhibited  in  the  ''~~' 

pofturc  of  bending  under  a  little  boy;  by  which  ac- 
tions wc  perceive  that  he  who  conquered  all  diiGcul- 
ties  was  a  llave  to  love.  His  children  arc  as  numerous 
as  the  labours  and  ditficuliies  which  he  underwent ; 
and  indeed  they  became  fo  powerful  f«#on  after  hii 
death,  that  they  abne  had  the  courage  to  invade  all 
Pcloponnefus.     Sec  HERACLiDiE. 

Theapoiheofis  of  Herculcs,orthc  eftablifhiTieni  of 
his  altars  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by 
Thrafybulus  29  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Grceki  under  the  name  oi  Mufagetes,  "  the  conJudlor 
of  the  Mufes  ;"  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Herctilts 
Mu/ariirii.  He  is  reprcfented  on  medals  with  a  lyre  in 
hU  hand  ;  and  the  revcrfe  is  marked  with  the  figure 
of  the  nine  mufes,  with  tlieir  proper  fymbols. 

Hercules,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conilcllaiions 
of  the  northern  hcmifphere — The  ftars  in  the  ccn- 
flcllation  Hercules  in  Ptoletny's catalogue  arc  29  ;  iii 
Tycho's  2S  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  115. 

h'RfiCULEi's  Pillars,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  fituated  one  on  the  nioft  fouthern 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  tlic  other  on  the  oppolite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Abyla  and  Calpc.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  svere  joined  together  till  they  were  fe- 
vered by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communication 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

HERCYNIA  siLVA  (anc.  gcog.),  the  largtft  of 
forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  tlie 
beft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of  the 
Hch'ctii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  it  run  along  ibe  Da- 
nube to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a  length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Ca;far,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there- 
fore beconfidercd  as  covering  the  wholcof  Germany  ; 
and  moll  of  theothcr  forerts  may  be  confidered  as  parlj 
of  it,  though  diftinguidicd  by  particular  names  :  con- 
fequently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  Bnmfwic,  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  beconfidered  as  one  of  its 
parts.  The  name  Hartz  denotes  '*  relinous,"  or 
"  pine-tiees."  By  the  Greeks  it  is  called  Orcr/////j,  as 
a  name  common  to  all  the  foreds  in  Germany  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  H;rcy?iiui  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  both  from  the  German  Hartz. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  adcmblage  of  black 
or  fajlow  beads  in  contradiftinflion  to  fleck.  Sec 
Flock. — In  the  hunting  language  there  arc  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game, 
Wc  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  bcvj,  of  roes,  a  rout 
of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martins,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  thing* 
a  perfon  may  have  to  liinifeH  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance  ;  and  which,  if  not  otherwife  bequeathed, 
defcend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe- 
cutor as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  ai\  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fiicceiTioa  froiH 
heir  to  heir. 

?  N  He- 
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HereJitary      HEREDITARY  is  alfo  figiiralivcly  applied  to  good  or 

* « '  ill  qualities  fiippofcd  to  be  tranfniittcd  from  lather  to 

Ion  :  thus  we  lay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua- 
lities in  fuch  a  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred 
of  families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout, 
king's  evil,  madnefs,  &c.  may  really  be  hereditary 
difcafes. 

HERkDiTA^r  Right,  m  the  Britilhconftitution.  The 
grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  ihc  jus  coron-e, 
urright  of  iacccirion  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends, 
Sir  William  Bkck-ftone  takes  to  be  this:  That  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  conlliiuiional  cuflora, 
hereditary;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  iifelf : 
but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  a(5t  of  parliament ;  under 
which  limiiations  the  crown  Hill  continues  hereditary. 
I.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  ordefccnd- 
ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  deathor  demifeof  the  lafl 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mull  be  cither  he- 
reditary or  elcclive  :  and  asthcrc  is  noinflancc  where- 
in the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  aircricd  to  be 
clcdlive,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  muft  of  confe- 
cjucnce  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  ihus  allcrting,  an  here- 
ditary right,  a  jure  d'tvino  title  to  the  throne  is  by  no 
means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubiilledunder  the  theocratic  efl.iblilhmentsof  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  in  P.ilcfline  :  but  it  never  yet  fubfifted 
in. any  other  country  ;  lave  only  fo  far  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubjedl  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpcniations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  a  j.vr^  dlvim  and  an  hereditary  right  any  necelFary 
connection  with  each  other  ;  as  fome  have  very  weakly 
imagined.  The  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 
jitr:  diviuo  as  thofe  of  cither  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and 
yet  David  llew  the  fonsof  his  predecellor,  and  Jehu  his 
predeccffor  himfelf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the 
fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
.  the  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deflroy  the  houfe  of 

the  preceding  fovercign,  they  will  then  and  not  before 
pofltfs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
imrnediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  ackr;owlcdge,owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conllitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  the  municipal  laws 
*  cf  one  fcxiety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 

upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Englifli  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  elective  mo- 
narchy ;  but  they  rather  chorc,and  upon  good  reafon 
to  eflablilh  originally  a  fucctilion  by  inheritance. — 
This  has  been  acquiefccd  in  by  general  confent,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  :  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  h^s  to  his  own  eftaie. 
Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendib!e,  any  more  than 
thrones  :  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftablilh  hereditary 
fiicceffion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  mull  be  owned,  an  clcdive  monarchy  feems  to  be 
tlie  mofl  obvious,  and  bejl  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature:  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 
the  infancy  and  firll  rudiments  of  almofl  every  Hate, 


the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  Hcrcditar) 

been  cleftivc.    And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe    ><— 

that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft  principles, 
uninfluenced  by  paiRoiior  prtjudice,  unaflailed  by  cor- 
ruption, and  unawed  by  violence,  eledivc  fuccelFion 
were  as  much  to  be  delircd  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other 
inferior  communities.  The  bell,  the  wifcfr,  and  the 
bravell  man,  would  then  be  fure  of  receiving  that  crown 
which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fcnfe  of 
an  unbiallcd  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hillory 
and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  elections  of  every 
kind(in  the  prcfent  ftateof  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
quently brongiit  about  by  influence,  partiality  and  ar- 
tifice: and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  oiherwife,  thefc 
praftices  will  be  often  fufpefted,  and  confequently 
charged  upon  thefacccfsfiil,by  afpleneticdifappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 
liable  ;  as  well  ihofe  of  a  private  and  domellic  kind,  as 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and 
includes  the  reil.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage, Thatfuch  fufpicions,  if  falfe,  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  jealoufies  and  murnuirs,  which  time  will  ef- 
feftually  fupprefs  ;  and,  if  true,  the  iiijuftice  may  be 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu- 
nals to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco- 
ming fucli)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  nation 
compofcs,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law 
of  nature;  noraethod  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  aftual  exertion  of  private  force.  As 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms  ;  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  chief  niagiflratc  is  alledged  to  be  unduly 
made;  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  proccfs 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci- 
vil and  intefline  war.  An  hereditary  fuccelTion  to  the 
crown  is  therefore  now  eflabliflied  in  Britain,  and  mo/l 
other  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical 
bloodfbed  and  mifery.  which  the  hi/lory  of  ancient 
imperial  Rome,  and  the  more  modern  experience  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  may  Ihow  us  arc  the  confc- 
quences  of  eledlive  kingdoms. 

2.  But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  in- 
heritance. It  in  general  correfponds  with  the  feodil 
path  of  defcents,  chalked  out  hy  the  common  law  in 
the  fuccelhon  to  landed  eflates  ;  yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Like  them,  the  crown  will  def- 
ccnd  lineally  to  the  ilFue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
as  it  did  from  king  John  toRiciiard  II.  through  a  re- 
gular pedigree  of  iix  lineal  generations  :  As  in  them 
ih«  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  llriflly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  pre- 
ference to  Richard  liis  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
his  eldell  lifter.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male  line, 
it  defcends  to  the  itfue  female  ;  according  to  the  anci- 
ent Britifli  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Sohntfemi- 
nartnii  duCiu  be  liar:,  etfexiiminirnperiis  nondifcertiere. 
Thus  Mary  I.  fucceededto  Edward.  VI.  and  thelincof 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
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crcditary  fuccccded,  on  faikiie  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his 

-^o ■  fon.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown  defccnds  by 

right  of  primogeniture  to  thceldcfl  daughter  only  and 
her  ifluc  ;  and  not,  as  in  common  inheritances,  to  all 
ihc  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  nccellity  of  a  folc 
fucceflion  to  the  throne  having  occalionr.d  the  royal 
law  of  defcents  to  depart  fr«»m  the  common  law  in  this 
rcfped  :  and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  fuccrcdcd  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnerfliip  with  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Again,  the 
doftrinc  of  repreftiitaiion  prevails  in  the  dcfcentof 
the  crown,  as  it  docs  in  other  inheritances  ;  whereby 
the  lineal  defcendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  ftand  in 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceflor,  if  living,  would  have 
done.  Tlius  Richard  II.  fuccceded  his  grandfather 
Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  black  prince  ; 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather's 
younger  children.  Laftly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defcen- 
dants, the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 
of  the  latf  king  ;  provided  tliey  arc  lineally  defcended 
from  the  blood-royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  flock 
which  eriginally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I. 
fuccecdcd  to  \Villiam  II.  John  to  Ricliard  I.  and 
James  I.  to  Elizabeth  ;  being  ail  derivedfrom  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  then  the  only  regal  (lock.  But  herein 
there  is  no  objcftion  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de- 
fcents) to  the  fucceflion  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  o- 
ther  collateral  relation,  of  the  half-blood  ;  that  is, 
where  the  relationfliip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame 
couple  of  anceflors  (which  conftitutes  a  kinfman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  iingle  anceflor  only  ;  as 
when  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father, 
and  not  from  the  fame  mother,  or  r^/fc  v;r/a  :  provided 
only,  that  the  one  anceflor,  from  whom  both  are  de- 
fcended, be  that  from  whofe  veins  the  blood  royal  is 
communicated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  to 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Mary  ;  all 
born  of  the  fame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by 
different  mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinitv, 
Descent,  and  Succession. 

3.  The  do(^lrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeafiblc  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  allert  this, who  has  conlidcrcd  our  laws,  con- 
Ilitution,  and  hiflory,  without  prejudice, and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  unqucfliunably  in  the  bread 
of  the  fuprcmc  legiflative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfcs>of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right  ;  and,  by  particular  entails,  limita- 
tions, and  provilions,  to  exchide  the  immediate  heir, 
and  vellthe  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.This  is  flridly 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conftitiition  ,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  cxpreirion  fo  frequently  uftd  in  our 
flatutebo  'k,  of  "  the  king's  majcfly,  his  heirs,  and 
fucccflors."  In  which  we  may  obfervc,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neeeflarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here- 
ditary right  generally  fubfiiling  in  the  royal  perfon  ; 
fothe  wordy//6Cir//iri,diftinftly  taken,  mull  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometiniesbe  be  broken  through; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  Aicceflbr,  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  rcafona- 
ble,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomcwhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defective.  Kor,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  ib  melancholy  a  cafe,  asthai  ihchcir-apparent 
Ihould  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning ;  how  miferable  would  the  condition  of  the 
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nationbc,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide  !  Hereditiry 
— It  is  therefore  neceflary  that  this  power  Ihould  be        Ij 
lodged  fomcwhere;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal  Hereford. 

dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed, if  this  power  "'      ' 

were  cxprcfsly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  h-rnds  of 
the  fubjecl  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 
caprice,  ordifcontent,  ihould  happen  to  take  the  Iczd. 
Confcquently  it  can  no  where  be  fo  properly  lodged 
as  in  the  twohoufes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
confcnt  of  the  reigning  king  ;  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  his  own  defcendants.  And  there- 
fore If.  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
allembled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4.  Hut,  fourthly.  However  the  crown  may  be  li- 
mited or  transferrcd,it  ftill  retains  its  defcendicle  qua- 
lity, and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  iu  his 
politic.:l  capacity  ;  though,  in  common  witb  other 
men,  he  is  fubjecl  to  mortality  in  his  natural :  bccaufc 
immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, or  Edward,  the  k,ing  furvives  in  his  fuccelTor. 
For  tiie  right  of  the  crown  veils,  eo  inflaiui,  upon  his 
heir  ;  either  the  ham  ?ittiii,  if  the  courfe  of  defcent 
remains  unimpcachcd,  or  ihc  titxjjanuj,  if  the  in- 
heritance be  under  any  particular  fetilemcnt.  So  tl-.at 
there  can  be  no  inierregnum;  bjt,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves,tlie  right  of  fovertignty  is  fully  inverted 
in  the  fucceflbr  by  the  very  defcent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlcfs  by  the  rules  of  the  limiiatioa 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined;  In  the  fame 
manner  as  landed  eflates,  to  continue  our  former  com  - 
parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  t!)e  owner  ;  but  flill  there  cxills  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  kinds  may  be  tranf. 
ferred  to  another  perfon.  If  this  transfer  be  made 
fimply  and  abfolutcly,  the  binds  u  ill  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defcend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if 
the  transfer  be  clogged  with  any  limitations,  condi- 
tions, or  entails,  tho  lands  mufl  defcend  in  that  chan- 
nel, fo  limitted  and  prefcribed,  and  no  other.  Sec 
Succession. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  law.  An  cflaie 
is  faid  to  be  in  heridatatijacente,  after  the  proprietor's 
death  till  the  heir's  entry. 

HEREFORD,  whicli  in  Saxon  figiiifies  the  fori 
eft  hi-  ami)',  the  capital  of  Here  ford  Hi  ire  in  England, 
lituated  in  \V.  Long  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  rifcn  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kencheflcr, 
in  itsneighbourhooii,  which  Cambden  believes  to  have 
been  the  Aricinium  of  Anlonnius.  It  is  very  plea- 
fanily  lituated  among  meadows  and  corn-fields,  andii 
almoll  encompaflcd  with  rivers.  It  feenis  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  Icaft  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbcrt  king  of 
the  Eall-Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, aud  afterwards  taken  into  ijie  catalogue  of 
martyrs  ;  foon  after  it  became  a  biiliop's  fee,  and  in 
confequencs  of  that  a  cor.lidctablc  place.  In  lojj  it 
was  lacked,  the  cathedral  deliroyed,  and  its  biihop 
Lcogar  carried  away  captive  by  Griffin  prince  of 
Soutii  Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Euglilhman,  who  had 
rebelled  againll  Edward  theConfctror.  Harold  forti- 
fied it  w  ith  a  broad  and  high  rampart ;  and  it  appears 
3  N  3  by 
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Hcrt/ord,  by  Doomfilay-book,   that  tlitre  were   no  more   than 
Hereford-    300  men  within  and  witlioiu  the  wait.    A  very  large 
I'''"-      and  llrong  callle  was  iHiilt  by  the  Normans  along  the 
*       "^       '  \\'yc,  and  the  city  walled  romul.  The  prefent  Aately 
cathedral    was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
bilhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
ruccelFors.  It  futiered  much  in  the  barons  wars  ;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  king 
Charles  1.   and  the  parliament.     This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches  ;  but  two  were  de- 
Ilroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfcs  being  old.     Its  manu- 
factures arc  gloves  and  other  leaihevn  goods;  and  its 
corporation  confifts  of  a  «iayor,  lix  aldermen,  a  liigh- 
«  fleward,  dcputy-Ilcwaid,  and  town-clerk, who  have  a 

fword- bearer,  and  four  ftrjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  dillinft  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  eich  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  bailt  in  1050,  and  dcflroyed  by  the  VVcllh 
in  io6o,but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  conqueror,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  ftruflure,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  deflroycd  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Sep- 
tember 1786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  was  ta- 
ken down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  16  poor  people  ;  and  two 
charity  fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
The  chapter-houfe,  which  was  once  a  very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories.  Aluioll 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  long  the  title  of  i;^r/ 10 
tlie  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns  ;  then  of  dukeln 
Henry  of  Lancaftcr,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of 
Kngland  ;  after  him,  of  ear/ to  Stafford  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  thenof  z'//fOj'//y/ toD'Evereux  earl  of  Eifex, 
which  a  collateral  branch  of  this  family  ftill  enjoys, 
and  is  thereby  the  premier  vifcount  of  England. 

Mertkordsh  IRE,  a  county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  call  by  Worcefter 
and  Glouccfler,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthfliire,  on  the 
well  by  Radnorihire  and  Brecknockfhirc,  and  on  the 
north  by  Sliropfliire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  cart  to  weft  40,  and  its 
circumference  :2o.  It  contains  8  market-towns,  S7 
vicarages,  176  parifhes,  and  591  villages,  ij,ooo 
houfes,  anJ  97,600  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  11 
iuindreds,  and  finds  eight  members  to  parliament, 
naiuely,  two  knights  for  the  (lure,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  town-',  Hereford,  Lemfler  or  Leomin- 
llcr,  and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  allowe<l  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fwcet,  and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, there  being  nothing  eitlier  in  the  foil  or  lituatlon 
to  rcnJerit  otherwife.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel- 
lent and  inferior  to  none,  cither  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pafture,  f'lpplying  the  inhabitants  plei.tifully  with  all 
the  necciTarics  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  is  diflin- 
guiflicd  from  moftothers,is  its  fruit,  cfpccially  apples, 
ef  which  it  produces  fuch  quantities,  that  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  not  only  fufHcicnt  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alio 
in  a  great  tnenfure  for  t  hat  of  Londonand  other  parts. 
That  ijipgrticul.ir  which  is  made  from  the  apple  caUed 


redjlrcak,  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body   almoft  Herenl>a» 
equal  to  that  of  white-wine.   The  county  is  well  fup-        fen 
plied  with  wood  and  water;  for,  belides,  Idler  flreams,  It 

therearc  the  rivers  Eromc,  Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadcl,  .      "  y- 
Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monow;  the  lall  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  are  well  llored  with  filh,  particularly 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.  It  lies  in  the  diocclc 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit. 

HERENHAUSEN,  a  palace  of  Germany  near 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  ;  and  a  garden  of 
vaft  extent,  in  which  arc  fine  waterworks,  a  laby» 
rinth,  and  many  other  curiolitics  worthy  the  obfcrva- 
tion  of  a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netlierlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp;  featcd 
on  the  river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  51.  N.  Lat.  51.  9. 
HERESY,  in  law,  an  offence  againll  Chriftianity, 
confuling  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  eil'cntial  doflrincs, 
publicly  and  obllinately  avowed;  being  defined,  "fen- 
teritia  rerumdivi/iarum  htmtaiiojitifu  excoghata,  palam 
dofia  et  pertiiiaciter  dcfeiifa."  And  here  it  muft  be  slack. 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  ef  belief  or  un-  Comment, 
belicf,not  tending  to  overturn  Chriftianity  itfelf,or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
objei5l  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftratc.  What  doc- 
trines Ihall  therefore  be  adjudged  hercfy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conftitution  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge  ;  who  had  herein  a  moft  arbitrary  lati- 
tude allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  aa 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewodc,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  thedoftrinesof  the  holy  churcli:  "  hir- 
reticus  ejt  qui  dubitat  de  fide  catholics,  et  qui  ncgligit 
firvare  ea,  qua  Rotiiana  ecclejia  ftatu:t,feu  fervare  de- 
crcverat."  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex- 
prelfcs  in  Englilli,  "  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  blefTed  determinations  of  the 
holy  church."  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
lirll  general  councils, which  defined  all  heretical  doc- 
trines with  the  utmoft  preciiion  and  exadnefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punilliment,  the  un- 
certainly of  the  crime,  feenis  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  faniflimonious  hypoerify  of  the  canonifts  went 
at  firflno  farther  than  enjoining  pennance, excommu- 
nication,and  ecclcliaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy;  tho' 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods//;  pios  ufus. 
But  in  the  mean  lime  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigoiied  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  hereiy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  ;  the  Ro- 
milh  eccleiiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  what- 
ever they  plcafed  to  be  herefy;  and  fhi fling  off  to  the 
fccular  arnt  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; 
with  wliich  they  t hem felvcs  were  too  tender  and  deli- 
cate to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  tointercedc 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  couvided  heretic,  ut  citra 
mortis  per':culu?it  fenientia  etna  eum  miderstur  :  well 
knowing  that  at  the  fime  tim«  they  were  delivering 
the  unhappy  viclim  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
punifhments  infli>5lcdon  the  ancient  Donatifts  and  Ma- 
iiirhoeans  by  the  emperors  Thcodofius  and  Juftinian  : 
hence  alfo  the  conltituiion  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  LyndcwoJe,  adjudgingallperfons  with- 
out 
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out  dirtinflion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  wf  re  convic- 
'  ted  of  hercfy  by  the  ecclefiaflical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conftiti.itioii,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admoniilicd  by  the  church,  (liould 
neglcft  to  clear  his  territoriesof  heretics  within  a  year, 
it  fliould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feize  and  oc- 
cupy the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti- 
cal poircffors.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 
that  arbitrary  power,  fo long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex- 
erted by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  re  fradory  princes  to  more  dutiful  fons  of  the  church. 
T^ic  immediate  event  of  this  conflitution  was  fonic- 
thing  lingular,  and  may  fcrve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  tlie  holy  fee,  and  the  juft  punilhmcnt  of 
the  royal  bigot  ;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
conftitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very 
emperor  Frederic  from  hiskingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave 
it  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Chrillianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  dasmon  of 
perfecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  cxptft  that 
our  own  ifland  fliould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  de  hxretico  coviburcudo,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common,  law 
itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con- 
viiflion  of  hercfy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
petty  ecclefiaflical  court,  but  before  the  archbifliop 
himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod;  and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fliould  plcafe 
with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convift  by  if- 
fuing  no  procefs  againft  him;  the  writ  rie  h.erctio  cimi- 
bursndo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by 
the  fpecial  direcflion  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chriftian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Proieflant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobious  n.mic 
of  Icliardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  ta- 
king advantage  from  the  king's  dubious  title  to  demand 
an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  adl  of  par- 
liament, which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfecution  to  its 
utmofl  kcencfs.  For,  by  that  ftatute,  the  diocefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con- 
vid  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  unlcfs  the  convid  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  Ihe- 
rifFvvas  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  bilhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  vidim  to  the  Hamcs,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  confcnt  of  the  crown.  By  the  flatute 
2  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of- 
fence, and  indidablc  in  the  king's  courts  ;  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exclullvc,  but  only  a  concurrent, 
jurifdidion  with  the  bilhop's  confiflory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  relig'on 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaflics  was 
fomewhat  moderated  ;  for  though  what  hercfy  is,  was 
not  then  preciltly  defined,  yet  wc  are  told  in  fome 
points  what  it  ts  not :  the  flaiutc  aj  Hen.  Vill.  c.  14. 
declaring,  that  offences  sgninfl  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
hercfy ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reftrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  ;  that  is, 
unlcfs  the  party  lie  accufcd  by  two  credible  witiiellcs, 
or  an  indidment  of  hcrefy  be  firft  previoully  found  in 
the  king's  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  f|iirit 
of  perfecution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
into  a  lay  channel.     For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by 


ftatutc  51  Hcti.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the 
fix  articles  was  made,  which  eft.iblidied  the  fix  nioft  ' 
contcftcd  points  of  popery,  tranfubftantiation,  con;iiiu- 
nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monaflic 
vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confef- 
fion;  which  points  were  "  determined  and  refulved  by 
the  ni'iil  go.:ly  fludy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majcdy; 
for  which  his  molt  humble  and  obedient  fubjcds,  the 
lords y/;;r/^/rt/ and  tcraj  oral  and  the  commons,  in  par- 
liamtnt  aflcnibled,  did  not  only  render  and  tMVc  unto 
his  highnefs  their  mofl  high  and  hearty  thanks;"  hot 
did  alfo  cnad  and  declare  all  <ippugners  of  the  firft  to 
be  heretics,  and  10  be  birit  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  five 
laft  to  be  felon-:,  and  to  fuffer  death.  The  fame  Aatiit*' 
cftablifhed  anewand  uiixc-!  jurifdidion  of  clergy  and 
hiity  for  the  trisl  and  convidion  of  heretics;  the  reign- 
ing prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  de(troying  the 
fupiemacy  of  the  bifi-.ops  of  Rome,  and  elUblifliingall 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chxillian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re- 
peals and  revivals  of  thefc  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
luccecding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
queen  l.lizabcth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  fiuall/ 
cliablilhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfuUied  with 
party-rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refcntment. 
By  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  i.  all  former  flatutcs  relating  to 
hcrefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  thejurifdidion  of  hc- 
refy as  it  flood  at  common  law  ;  viz.  as  to  the  infiidion 
of  common  cenfurcs,in  the  ecclefiaflical  courts;  and  in 
cafe  of  burning  theheretic,in  the  provincial  fynod  only. 
Sir  Mathew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  fuch  power  refided  in  the  diocefan  alfo;  tho' 
he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  hantico  com- 
hurendo  was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but 
grantable  or  otherwife  merely  at  the  king's  difcretion. 
But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this 
Hatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firft  time  fet  to  what  (liall 
be  accounted  hercfy  ;  nething  for  the  future  being  to 
be  fo  determined,  but  only  inch  tenets,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  i.  By  the  words  of  the 
canonical  fcriptHres;  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun- 
cils, or  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  or,  3.  Which  Ihall  hereafter  be  fo 
dechred  by  the  parliament,  with  the  alfcnt  of  the  clergy 
in  convocaiion.  Thus  was  hcrefy  reduced  to  a  greater 
certainty  than  before  ;  though  it  miglit  no\  have  been 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  Hill  more  precifc 
and  particular  ;  as  a  man  continued  ftill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underftand  to  be 
hercfy,  till  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
word',  of  (he  canonical  fcripturcs. 

For  the  writ  de  h^retico  coviburer.do  remained  Itill  in 
force  ;  and  wc  have  inftances  of  its  being  put  in  exe- 
cution upon  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventccnth  of  E- 
lizabeth,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  But 
it  was  totally  aboliflied,  and  herefy  ag.iin  fiibjcdcd  ou- 
ly  to  ecckfiaftical  corrrd,\on,  fro faluie ii)iiw.T,  by  Vir- 
tue of  the  ftatute  29  Gar.  If.  c.  9  :  for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  fiavery 
of  military  tenure  ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
fonnient  by  the  hubees  corpus  ad  ;  and  our  minds  from 
tlie  tyranny  of  fuperftitious  bigotry,  ly  denioliiliing 
this  1.1ft  badge  of  perfecution  in  the  Englilh  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fliould  be,  «iih  refpcd  to 
the  fpiritual  cognizance,  and  fpirirual  punifliment  of 

herefv  : 
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H<r<-tic    hercfy:  viiikfs  perhaps  tliit  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 

II         ftridly  defined,  aiul  no  profecutiou  peruiiited,  even  in 

Heriot.     ihe  cccleliiftical  eoiins,  till  the  tenets  in  qucition  arc 

' "'■' — '  l)y  proper  anihority  previouHy  declared  to  be  heretical. 

Under  thefe  rellriilions,  it  has  been  deemed  necelFary 
tortile  fiipport  of  the  national  relif;ion,  thaithe  officers 
of  the  chi:rch  lUuiild  have  power  to  ecnfure  heretics  ; 
yet  not  to  harai's  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much 
Icfs  to  exterminate  or  dertroy  them.  The  legillatnrc 
in  England  luitii  indeed  thought  it  proper,  that  the 
civil  magiftrate  Iliould  again  intcrpofe,  with  regard 
to  one  fpecies  of  herefy,  very  prevalent  in  modern 
times;  for  by  ftatute  9  &  10  W.  III.  e.  32.  if  any  per- 
ion  educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  or  profelling  the 
fame,  Ihall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advifed 
fpeaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  pcrfons  in  the  holy 
Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
gods  than  one,  he  fliall  undergo  the  fame  penalties  and 
i'ncapaeities  which  were  jufl  now  mentioned  to  be  in- 
flicfied  on  apoftafy  by  the  fame  Aatute. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriflian,  as  pro- 
fefs  to  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efla- 
blidicd  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  ftandard  of  or- 
thodoxy.    See  Heresy. 

HKRETOCHS,  among  the  ancient  Saxons  fig- 
nified  thefa«ie  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  com- 
manders or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confeflbr's  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  conflituted  through 
every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  le- 
leftcd  out  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  fuch  as  were 
nioft  remarkable  tor  htmg  fapii:NtiS,fiiielcs,  ir  ai^hnofu 
Their  duty  was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  Englilh  armies, 
withaveryunlimited  power;  and  becanfcof  their  great 
power,  they  were  eleifed  by  the  people  in  their  full 
alTembly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fheritFs 
were  eki5ted. 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herwarden,  a  free  and  im- 
perial town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wcflpiialia, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenlberg.  Here  is  a  fa- 
mous nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proieflaiits  of  the  con- 
fcllion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
Icaied  on  tljc  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.  47  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
MERGUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re- 
mark.ible  for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Thofe  who  work 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterraneous  town,  which 
lias  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

HERIOT,  in  law,  a  cuftomary  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.     See  Tenure. 

Heriot  is  two  forts — viz.  r.  Heriot-euftom,  where 
lieriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuilom, 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.  In  fome  places, 
there  is  a  cufloraary  compofition  in  money,  as  loor  20 
Ihillings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te- 
nant are  both  bound,  if  it  be  aa  indifpulLibly  ancient 
ciiflom  ;  but  a  new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind 
1I1C  reprcfenta;ives  of  either  party.  2.  Heriot-fervice, 
when  a  tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervicc  to  pay  heriot  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  which  fervice  is  cxpreifcd  in  the 
deed  of  feofFnunt. — For  this  latter  the  lord  fliall  dif- 


train;  and  for  the  other  he  fliall  feize,  and  not  diftrain.  He 
If  the  lord  purchafepart  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-fervice 
is  extinguiihed  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  htriot-cuflom.         He 

HERISSON,  in  fortilieation,  a  beam  armed  with  ^ 
a  great  number  of  iron  Ipikes  with  their  points  out- 
wards, and  fiipported  by  a  pivot  ou  which  it  turns. 
Thefe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  palFagc,  and 
are  freiiuenily  placed  before  the  gales,  and  more  efpe- 
cially the  wicket-doors, of  a  town  or  fortrtfs,to  fecurc 
thofc  palfages  which  mull  of  neccfliiy  be  often  opened 
and  fluit. 

HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  fignify  all 
rights  affeding  lands,  houfes,  &e.  or  any  inimovcabU 
fubjeft. 

HERITAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubjeft,  in  contradiftint'lion  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubjeds.  It  alio  fometimes  lignities  fuch 
immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  contradillint'lion  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called 
coiiquej}. 

HERMjEA,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  feflivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  rhe  Pheneatx  in  Arcadia  ;  a 
fccond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis  ;  and  a  third  by  the 
Tanagrseans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefenied  with  a 
ram  upon  his  Ihoulder,  bceaufe  he  was  faid  to  have 
walked  thro'  the  city  in  thatpoflurein  time  of  a  plague, 
and  to  have  cured  the  lick  ;  in  memory  of  which,  it 
was  cuflomary  at  this  feMival  for  one  of  the  niofl  beau- 
tiful youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 

ram  upon  his  flioulder A  fourth  lellival  of  the  fame 

name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for  the 
fcrvants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while  their  mailers 
waited  ;  a  cuflom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro- 
man Saturnalia. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanifl  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  pradtifed 
phylic  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  ond  was  afterwards  made 
profelfor  of  botany  at  Lcyden,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  ia  the  public  gar- 
den at  Leyden,  and  a  work  intitled  b'lorie  Lugduno- 
Batavia  fores. 

HERMANN  (James)  a  learned  mathematician  of 
the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Balil  in  167S.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  lix  years  was  profellbr 
of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
fclTor  of  morali'y  and  natural  law  at  Balil  ;  and  died 
therein  1733.  He  wrote  fcveral  mathematical  works. 
HERMANNIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
randria  order,  belonging  to  the  nionodclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  7th  order,  Coliniiiiijtt  .f .  The  eapfule  is  quinquclocu- 
iar;  the  petals  at  the  bafe  are  fcmilubiilated  and  oblique. 
Species.  I.  The  lavendulifolia,  hath  a  flirubby  Italk 
and  flender  branches,  very  budiy,  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  high, fmall.fpcar-fliapcdjobtufc  and  hairy  leaves, 
with  eluliers  of  fmall  yellow  flowers  along  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn.  2. 
The  althxifolia  hath  a  Ihrubby  llalk,  and  foft  woolly 
branches,  growing  two  feet  high;  with  numerous  yel- 
low flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
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branches,  and  makingihcir  appearance  in  July.  3. The     a)ii1rtigjiti,q.  d.  men-womcu.  See  the  article  Andro-    Hc.-mi- 
groiriilariiolia  hath  °a    ihnibby    Italic  and  l>rcading     gynes.  .  phroaitc 

branches,  growiiig  three olF  tour  feet  lii^.i,  with  brigiit  In  a  trcatife<l)y  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69ih  volume  of  ** 
yellow  rtowtrscomingoiit  in  great  nuiiibersat  the  cuds  the  Philofophical  Traufac'tions,  hermaphrodites  are 
of  all  the  ihnotsand  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The  divided  into  ;;j/.vr<j/ and  u;;;;d//<r<r/or  munllroiis.  The 
alnit'olia  hath  a  Ihnibby  IhUk  and  branches  growing  lirft  belongs  to  the  more  Jiniple  orders  of  animals,  of 
irregularly  four  or  live  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  which  there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the 
flowers  in  Ihort  fpikes  from  the  lidcs  and  ends  of  the  more  perfe.51.  The  unnatural  takes  place  inevcry  tribe 
branches  appearing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyllb-  of  animals  having  dillinct  fcxcs,  hut  is  more  common 
pifolia  hath  a  Ihrubby  upright  flalk,  branching  out  la-  in  fomc  than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  au- 
terally  llx  or  Icven  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flow-     thor   imagines,   has  the  fewcft  ;   never   having  fcen 

'     '"  '  -    '■-'--1- -'---    them  in  that  fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  ;  but  in  hor'fe,  Iheep, 

and  black  cattle,  ihcy  are  very  frequent. 

From  INIr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  perfcd  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exiftcd.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appear,  iice  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfc  they  are  very  frequent  ;  and  in  the  niuft  prrfedl 
of  this  kind  he  ever  (aw,  the  tcfticlcs  had  couic  di.wti 


crs  in  dullcrs  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  appear 
ing  in  May  and  June.  There  are  14  other  fpecies. 

Cultiiic.  All  thcfc  plants  are  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  grecn-houfe  during  the 
winter  in  Britain.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  their  young  flioots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  earth  any  lime  from  April  to  July. 

HERMANSTADT,  a  hruidiome,  populous,  and 
flrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Tranfil  vania,vvith 


a  bilhop's  fee.    It  is  the  rcfidcncc  of  the  governor  of    oi't  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
■    "  ■       ■        "  ■  ■     "      fliould  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udcxr,  not  fo 

pendulous  as  the  fcrotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals. 
There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  wliich  horfes  have  no 
perfe<5t  form;  being  blended  in  them  with  t!ic  llieath. 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  ex- 
ternal lenule  parts  were  exadly  fimilar  to  thofc  of  a 
perfccl;  female  ;  but  inftcid  of  a  common-fized  clitoris, 
there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long;  which 
when  ereft,  Aood  ahnoft  directly  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  t!ic  above  was  kill*d,  anil 
thefoUowing  appearances  were  obferved  ondilFcclion. 
The  teflicles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
poilibly  becaufe  the  creature  was  too  young.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples;  but  there  was  no  penis  palling  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfeftmale  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  Ihe- 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
inio  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  Was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  the  vo/;//  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  oY  the  two 
horns  were  place-  ihc  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female  ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found. — From  the 
broad  liijaincnts,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  palFcd  to- 
wards each  groin  a  part  (imilar  to  the  round  lio-amcnts 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
thc  abdominal  mufclcs;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  thecaof 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis in  the  male  afs;  and  in  thtfc  thecx  were  fouml 
the  tcfticles,  but  no  vafa  dcfcrentia  could  be  oblervcd 
pairing  from  them. 

In  mod  fpecies  of  animals,  the  produiStion  of  her- 
mophraditcs  appears  to  be  the  cffcd  of  chance  ; 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  fcems  to  be  an  eftahliflied 
principle  of  their  prop.ngation.  It  is  a  well-known 
fa<^,  aud,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difcovered,  appears 


the  province  ;  and  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  £. 
Long.   23.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  2 J. 

HERMANT  (Godfrey),  a  learned  doflor  of  the 
Sorbonnc,  born  at.Beauvais  in  161 7.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  The 
lives  of  St  Athanalius,  St  Bafil,  St  Gregory  N'.izi- 
anzen,  St  Chryfoflom,  and  St  Ambrofe.  2.  Four 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Pa- 
ris againfl;  the  Jefuits.  3.  A  French  tranllation  of  St 
ChryfoRora's  Treatifc  of  Providence,  and  St  Bafil'sA- 
fcetics.  4.  Extracts  from  the  councils ;  publillied  after 
his.deathjunderthe  title  o{ Claz'isiiifciplhij:  ecclejiajli- 
e^.  He  died  fiiddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underflood  to 
fignify  a  human  creature  polFeU'ed  of  both  fexcs,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe- 
male. The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani- 
mals,  and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  Ef^«<ffo/(Tec,  a  compound  of  Ef^<c  TWfrcvr)', 
anA  h<ff(iJnn  Venus;  q.  J.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  /.  e.  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved, Hirmaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name; 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologies  to  a  fabulous  dei- 
ty, whomfome  reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes ^  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite, Vt\\Vi%  ;  and  who,  being  dcfperatcly  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmafis,  obc.iined  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  canceived  as  a  com- 
pofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus  ;  to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence  or  rather  commerce, whereof  Mer- 
cury was  god,  with  pleafurc,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laftly,  others  think  this  juniflion  in- 
tended  to  ihow  that  Venus  (pleafurc)  was  of  both 
fcxes;  as  in  effect,  the  poet  Calvus  calls  Venasa  god. 

FolUtitcnique  Dcum  Vcncrcm. 

As  alio  Virgil,  Mneid.  lib.  ii. 

Difcedo^  uc  tlucente  Jit9  jlammjm  inter  et  h»[tts, 
Expeditr^ 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Vc:;us  Aphroditos: 
and  Theophraftusafiirms,  that  Aphroditos  or  Venus, 
is  Herviaphroditus  ;  and  that  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus 
ihe  has  a  ftatue,  which  reprcfeuts  her  with  a  beard  like 
a  man. — The  Greeks  alfo  call  hcmajphriuiitos  a/Jfoy^yn 
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Herma-  to  he  univcrfal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two 
phrodite.  calves,  one  of  them  a  bjll,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  ap- 
'  "^  '  pearaiicc,  the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagniion,  but  the 
buil-calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  arc  kaouu 
not  to  breed;  they  do  not  even  Ihow  the  Icjft  inclina- 
tion for  tlie  bull,  nor  docs  the  bull  ever  take  the  lead 
notice  of  tlieni.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng- 
land, this  kindof  call  is  called  AJ'ne martin  ;  and  this 
lingiilarity  isjullas  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull.  When  theyare  prcfcrved,it  isfor 
the  piirpofcs  of  an  ox  or  fpaycd  heifer  ;  viz.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They  arc  much 
larger  than  cither  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  limilar  to  thofc  of 
an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free-martin  is  alfo  limilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  nuich  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow;  and  they  are  more  fiifceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  fome  they  are 
fnppofed  t<)  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
tafle,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market  ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inflance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
tlie  bull  taurm,  fpoke  alfoof/a«r<r  in  the  feminine 
gender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obfervcs,  ihat 
it  Was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  burren  covj', 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufc  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a  palTagc  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  '*  And,  like  tiie  taurx, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fliould  be  rc- 
jcfteJ  or  lent  away."  He  likcwife  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  ruflica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  "  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura."  From  which  we  may  realbuibly  coii- 
jeclurt,  that  the  llomans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  production. 

Of  ihcfe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  diiTctlcd  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  ohiervetd  in  the  niofl 
per;'cc"t  of  them. — The  external  pans  were  rather 
fmallcr  than  in  the  cuw.  The  vagina  paiRd  on  as  in 
the  cow  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it 
began  10  coniraft  into  a  Ihiall  canal,  which  paiicd  on 
to  the  divilion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns;  each 
horn  palfing  along  the  edgeof  tiie  broad  ligament  la- 
terally towards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  tliefe 
horns  were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  teflicles,  both  of 
which  were  nearly  about  the  lize  of  a  fniall  nutmeg. 
No  t"all«pi;in  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  telUcles 
were  vafa  detcrentia,  but  imperfect.  The  left  onedid 
not  come  near  the  tefUclc  ;  the  right  only  came  clofe 
to  it,  but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididy- 
mis. They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the 
vagina  near  the  opening  of  the  urethra — On  the  pof- 
terior  furfacc  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus 
and  bladder,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  veficula  /e- 
tiiiiialcsiw  the  male,  but  much  fnialler  than  what  they 
are  in  ihc  bull  :  the  duels  opened  along  with  the  vafa 
dcfercntia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enatfed  about 
them  in  different  naiians;  but  the  cxiftence  of  them  is 
ftill  difputcd.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  fubjedl,  in  which  heeiideavours  to  explode  theno- 
tion  as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her- 
maphrodites that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofc  clitoris  from  fome  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown; 
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and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  An-    Herm 
gola  woman  lliowui  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite  phrodi, 
ibinc  time  ago.  ^ •^' 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  worms, 
fnails,  leeches,  itc.  htrmaphroditcs  arc  very  frequent. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  Kiench  academy,  wc  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  fcxcs,  but  do  the  of- 
fic«of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  eanh-worms, 
round-tailed  worms  lound  in  the  intclliues  of  men  and 
horfes,Uud-fnails,  and  thofeof  frelli  watcrs,an(l  all  the 
forts  oi  leeches.  And,  as  all  thel'e  arc  rcpiiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infedts  which  have  thefe  two  characiers  arc 
alfo  hermaphrodites.  , 

The  method  of  coupling  praiflifcd  in  this  clafs  of  j 

hermaphrodites,  may  be  illullrated  in  the  inflance  of 
earth-worms.  Thefe  little  cre.itures  creep,  two  by 
two,ontof  the  holes  proper  to  receive  them, where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thusflretched  lengthwife,a  Utile  connical  button  or  pa- 
pilla is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper- 
ture of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  docs  not  thinkit  impof- 
lible  but  that  an  earih-worni  may  couple  with  itfelf, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young  ;  an 
obfervation  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly  extrava- 
gant I 

Among  the  infe<5cs  of  the  foft  orbonelefskind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed, which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms, 
produced  of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds:  but  therea- 
fon  of  this  is  plain  ;  thefe  are  not  animals  in  a  perfeft 
flatc,  but  difguiles  under  which  animals  lurk.  They 
have  no  buiinel's  with  the  propagatingof  their  fpecies, 
but  are  to  be  transformed  in  to  animals  of  another  kind, 
by  the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then 
only  they  are  in  their  perfed  flate,  and  therefore  thea 
onlif  fhow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in 
the  diflinft  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 
Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea- 
tures, which  Ihow  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  the  per- 
fect flate  again. 

HERMAPHRODtTE  FJowcri,  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  thefexualifls  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing both  the  anthers  and  fligma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  f.une  calyx  and  petals  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  thcclalfes  in  Linnxus's 
fexualmethod,exccptallthcclaires  wo««'a;jand  Jicccia; 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  f.ime  root  ;  in  the  latter,  in  dillindl 

plants  from  the  fame  feed In  the  ckfs  of  po/yg.u/iiit, 

there  arc  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  citiier  on  the  fame  or  diflhift 
roots.  In  the  pl.iiii-tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma- 
phrodite )  in  fonic,  however,  the  antherae  or  male  or- 
gan, in  others  the  itigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab- 
ortive. The  flowers  in  the  former  clafs  arc  fly  led  fn- 
uia/-:  hermaphrodite!;  in  the  latter,  male  herviaphrodites. 
— Hermaphrodites  arc  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  ihey  arc  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani- 
mal one. 

HER- 
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HERMAS,  an  ecckfiaflical  author  of  the  finl  cen- 
tury; and,  according  to  Origcn,  Eufcbius,  and  Jcror.:, 
the  i'ainc  whom  St  I'aul  faluics  in  the  ciid  of  liis  epiltlc 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Uomitian's  perfection,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  intiiled  The  Pajlor,  from  his 
reprcftnting  an  angel  fpeaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  llicpherd.  The  Greek  text  is  lofb,  but  a 
Very  ancient  Latin  vcrfion  of  it  is  flill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidcrcd  this  book  as  canonical. 
Tlie  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698;  where  it  is  to 
fce  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuflra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  corredions  of  Cotclerius  and 
Lg  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranllated  into  EngliOi 
by  Archbifliop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1710. 

Hermas,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  monoecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
umbel  ill  the  hermaphrodite  is  terminal ;  tliere  is  an 
univerfal  involucrum  and  partial  ones.  The  rays  of  tlic 
fmall  umbels  are  lobed;  the  central oneflower-bearing; 
there  arc  five  petals,  and  as  many  barren  flamina;  the 
feeds  are  two-fold  and  fuborbicular.  In  the  male  the 
lateral  umbels  have  univcrfal  and  parti:il  involucra;  the 
fmall  umbels  are  many-flowered  ;  there  are  five  petals, 
and  five  fertile  ftamina. 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  fort 
•f  fqunrs  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  of  marble,  though  fometimcs  of  brafs  or  other 
materials,  without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  crofs-\yays. 

Servius  gives  us  theorigin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  of  the  Mne'iA.  Some  fhepherds, 
fays  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heniiei,  alleep  on  amount.iincutotfhis  hands; 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac- 
tion was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from 
iti,>,)i.«c  ma'uncd :  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer- 
tain ftatiies  without  arms  are  denominated  Hervi-fts  or 
herJiut .  But  thisctymology  oftiie  epilhetofCyllenius 
contradifts  moft  of  the  other  ancient  authors  ;  who  de- 
rive it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a  city 
of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllenc  itfclf,  which 
had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cuflom  of 
making  (latues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her- 
mcfes,  fays  he,  wcrcftatuesof  (tone  placed  at  the  vcfti- 
bules  or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and  cubical  flatucs  were  pe- 
culiarly proper;  having  tliis  in  common  with  truth, 
that  on  what  fide  foever  thty  are  viewed,  they  always 
appe.ir  the  fame. 

It  mud  be  obfervcd,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hcrmcfcs  :  there  were  abun- 
dance of  very  fig;. al  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornanientsof  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
crofs-ways,  bccaufc  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,prelided  overthe  highways  ;  whence  he  had 
his  furnanie  ofTrivius,  from  trivium;  and  that  of 
Viacus,  via. 

From    Suidas's  account,  above  cited,  it  appears, 
that  the  terms  fi')7A'/V//,ufed  among  us  in  the  door-cafes, 
fcjlconics,&c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from 
Vol.  VIII. 
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thcfc  Athenian  Hcrmrfes;  and  that  it  was  more  proper  Hermjt^ 
to  call  them  hen/ntes  than  termini,  bccaufe,  though  the         H 
Roman  termini  were  fquarc  flones,  v.h  erean  a  head  w»s    Hermit, 
frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  as  Ir.nd-  ' 

marks  and  mere  floacs  than  as  ornanientsof  buildiii". 
See  the  articles  Merci-ry  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  HtRMencAL- .'/rt,  a  name  gireu 
to  chcmiftry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trffincui- 
ftus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  thcrc- 
iu.     Sec  Thoth. 

Hermbtical  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  t» 
folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  fall,  fulj<Iiur,  and 
mercury. 

Hekmetical  Phyfic,  or  M:didne,  is  that  fyftcm  or 
hypothcfis  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  exphias  the 
caufes  of  difeafcs,  and  the  operations  of  medicine;  oi'i 
the  principles  of  the  hcrmetical  piiilofophy,  and  pirti- 
eularly  on  the-fyflem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hkrmetical  Seal,  a  manner  of  (Igpping  or  clofing 
glafs  vell"cls,for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurate- 
ly, that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,not  even  the  moll 
fubtile  fpirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  veflcl  in  the  fiameof  alamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  iwifting  it  clofc  toge- 
ther. This  they  call  putting  on //;;■/•/?:•/;//«/.  There 
arc  alfo  other  ways  of  fealing  vclFcls  hermetically  ; 
viz.  by  flopping  them  with  a  plug  or  llopplc  of  glafs, 
well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  veflcl  ;  or,  by  turning 
another  ovum  philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the 
matter  is  contained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Herm  ARPOCR  ATB», 
in  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  drity,  compofej 
of  Mercury,  and  Harpocrates  the  god  of  Sileuco. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  herniharpocrates  in  liis  Rech. 
Cur.  dc  r  Aiiti quite,  p.  98.  fig.  I  J.  having  wings  on  hit 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth 
like  Harpocrates.  It  is  probable  they  mighrmean, 
by  this  combination,  that  filencc  is  fometimcs  elo- 
quent. 

HERMIANI,  or  Hermtatits,  a  fc(fl  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hcrmias.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Scliuciani. 

One  of  their  diftinguilliing  tenets  was,  that  God  is 
corporal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afccnd 
into  Heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE  (auc.  gcog.)  a  conliderablc  city  of 
Argolis.  It  was  Iti  ruins  (except  a  few  temples)  in 
the  timeofPaufanias;  vhofays  that  the  new  city  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  ftadiafrom  the  promontory  oa 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  Hcrmionicus,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Enmita,  s  devout  pcrfcJi 
retired  into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  Icifure  for  pr-ycr 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumbcr  himfclf  of  the 

affairs  of  this  world The  word  is  farmed  from  the 

Greek  !»»,«©.,  diltrt  or  wildcr'tcf'  :  and,  according  t» 
the  etymology,  (honld  rather  be  wrote  Eremit. 

Paul  furninied  liie  Hermit,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit;  thorgh  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  f.;in(  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was 
the  firfl. — Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias  :  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremetical  life;  bjt  others  think  that  he  only  rckin  '.- 
?  O  lei 
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Hermit  kJ  and  hciglitciied  the  fervour  t-hereof,  and  hold  that 
II  the  difciplcs  of  that  faint  owned  St  P;:ul  of  Thebes 

Hcrmogc-  for  the  rirft  who  jirat^tifed  it.  The  pcrfecutions  of 
nuns.  Uccius  and  Valerian  arc  fiippofed  to  have  been  the 
'  occafion. — Several  of  tlie  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An- 
thony, &c.  though  they  lived  in  deferts,  had  yec  num- 
bers of  religious  accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of 
religious  dillinguilhcd  by  the  title  oi hermits;  as,  her- 
mits of  St  Augufline,  of  St  John  Bapiift,  of  St  Jerom, 
of  St  Paul,  &c. 

Hesmit  (Gayiier  Peter  the),  a  French  officer  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef- 
lion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortu- 
nately he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year 
1093;  and  nukiui^a  melancholy  recital  of  the  deplora- 
ble lituaiion  of  a  few  chrilliansin  ihat  country  to  Pope 
Urban  11.  and  at  the  fame  time  entliufiaflically  lament- 
ing thqt  Inridels  Uiould  be  in  poflellion  of  the  famous 
city  v.hcre  iheAuthorofChrillianityiirfl  promulgated 
his  facrcd  doctrines,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commif- 
fion  to  excite  all  ChrilUan  princes  to  a  general  war 
ag.iinrt  the  I'urks  and  Saracens  the  poll'cirors  of  the 
Holy  Land.     See  Crusades. 

HERMITAGE  proj'crly  iignifies  a  little  hut  or 
habitation,  in  fome  defert  place,  where  a  hcrmi: 
dwells. 

Hirmitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi- 
ous cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  reclufe 
place,  and  thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which 
the  fuperior  was  called  herinita. 

HERMODACTYL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root 
brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  lliape  ©fa  heart 
ilattcd,  of  a  white  colour,  compaft,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or 
,  powder;  of  a  vifcous  fwectifhtalle,  with  alight  degree 

of  acrimony.  Hermodactyls  were  of  great  repute  a- 
mong  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  thofe  we  now 
meet  with  in  the  Ihopshave  very  little  purgative  virtue; 
Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  to  have  any 
efFedl  at  all. — The  hermodaClyl  is  the  root  of  the  Col- 
chicum  variegatum,  according  to  fome;  others  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Iris  tuberofa. 

HERMOGENES,  the  firll  and  moll  celebr.nted 
architcdt  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Caria.  He  built  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Maguefia  ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros  ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  archi- 
tcflure.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjeifl,  which 
is  loft. 

HEUMocesR^-Tarfenfis,  i.  rhetorician  and  orator, 
and  who  was  in  every  refpeft  a  prodigy.  At  i  7  years 
of  age  he  publillied  his  fyrtem  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
20  his  philofophic  ideas  :  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid,  that  his  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about 
l68  R.  C. 

HERMOGENIANS,afea  of  ancient  heretics,  de- 
nominated from  their  leader  Hermogcaes,  who  lived 
towards  the  clofc  of  the  fecond  century.  Hermogenes 
cllablilhed  matter  as  his  fii  11  principle ;  and  regarding 
mailer  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo 
the  fouls  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the 
Deify  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mafs  o£  corrupt 


matter.  The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were 
warmly  oppofcd  by  TertuUiau. 

Hermogenians  were  divided  into  feveral  branches 
under  their  refpedtive chieftains, viz.  Hermiani,Scleu 
cians,  Materiari,  &c. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  gcog.)  ;  a  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanior  by  the  Phoenici- 
ans, and  Siiniror  Sc/iir  by  the  Amorites,  on  tlie  caft 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  Sio»,  (Mofcs)  ;  but  muft 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  it'  Jcrufalcm.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion  ;  in  th«  vulgate,  it 
is  called  Sarion.  Jofliua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Baflian ;  which  muft  be  un- 
derllood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  jirofane  writers;  being  comprifed  under 
the  appellation  Libanus;  or  AntUibanus,  with  which 
mou:nr.in  it  is  joined  to  the  caft.  It  is  alfo  called  Her' 
OTt?;/?// plurally,  Pfalm.  xlii.  6.  becaufc  it  was  extcnfive, 
and  contained  feveral  mountains. 

HERMUS,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  river  of  Ionia  ;  which 
rifing  near  Dorylxura,  a  townofPhrygia,  in  a  moun- 
tain facrcd  to  Dindymenc  or  Cybcle,  touched  Myiia, 
and  ran  tliroagh  the  Regio  Combufta,  then  through 
the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
with  it  the  Padlolus,  Hyllus,  and  other  Icfs  noble  ri- 
vers. It's  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir- 
gil and  other  poets. 

HERNANDRIA,  Jack-in-a-box-tkee  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Trhocca.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
partite ;  the  corolla  tripctalous  ;  the  female  calyx  is 
truncated,  quite  entire  .  the  corolla  hexapetalous;  the 
plum  hollow,  and  open  at  the  mouth  or  upper  part, 
with  a  loofe  kernel. 

Species.  I.  The  fonora,  or  common  jack  in-a-box, 
is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  grows  20  0:  30 
feet  high;  and  isgarniflied  withbrou!  pchatcd  Ic.vrs, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  large  Iwollen 
hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calyx  ;  having  a  hole  or 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard  nut  witiiin.  The  wind 
blowing  into  the  cavity  of  this  fruit  mak<  s  a  very 
whiftling  and  rattling  noife,  whence  comes  the  name. 
2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garnifiicd  with 
large  oval  leaves  not  peltated  ;  and  moua'cious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  a  fwollen  frt4t  at  the  end,  and  a  nuc 
within. 

IJfes.  The  fonora,  in  Java,  affords  a  fure  antidote, 
againfl  poifon,  if  you  cither  put  its  iiuall  roots  on  the 
wounds  or  eat  them  ;  as  wasdifcovcreJ  toRumpIiiusby 
a  captive  woman  in  the  war  between  ilic  people  of  Ma- 
cafar  and  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1667.  The  foldicrs 
of  the  former  always  carry  this  root  about  tkem,  as  a 
remedy  againft  wounds  with  poifonous  arrows. 

Culture.  Both  thefc  plants  being  tender  exotics, 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  eartli,  and  always 
kept  in  a  hot-houfe  ;  in  which  notwithllanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  fcldoni  flovver,  and 
never  grow  beyond  the  heigiit  of  common  (Iirubs,  tho' 
in  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
procured  from  the  Weft-indies. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  6  miles  from  Canterbu- 
ry, 1 2  from  Margate,  and  1 4  from  revcrHiam.    It  for- 
merly 
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Hernia,     merly  had  a  market,  and  has  now  a  fair  on  Ealler- 

HtTo.      Tucfday.  The  church  is  a  lar^e  ancient  ftru(fturc,wiih 

'~^       '  a  tower  of  flint,  and  has  lix  flails  ofthe  cathedral  kind, 

with  divifionsofthc  chair  from  the  nave  by  a  carved 

I  fcrecnofoak.     The  church  is  ii  3  feet  long.     The 

floncfront  is  very  ancient.  Here  thcgreatDr  Ridley, 

the  Englilh  martyr,  was  vicar.  Here  is  a  commodious 

bay,  frequented  by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine  and  furgcry,  a  defcent  of 
the  intcflincs  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place  ; 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formod  by  that  defcent,  popular- 
ly called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  fignifics  the  fame  with  tumor  fcrcti,  called 
alfo  r*7ii<x.  Prifcian  obfcrves,  that  the  ancient  Marli 
gave  thcappcllaiicn  hernia  to  rocks  ;  whence  fomc 
will  have  hernias  thus  cMtA propter  duritiem,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofes  rather  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  thcGreckffus,  ramus,  branch.  See 
^Indexio)  Surgery. 

HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
iiihoricv,  Sarmetitace^.  Thecalyxis  quinquepar- 
titc  J  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  live  barren  Aami- 
na,  and  a  monofpermous  caplule.  j. 

Species.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabra,  or  imooth  rupture-wort, 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  low  trail- 
ing plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmaller  chickweed  ;  the 
iowers  come  out  in  cluflers  from  the  fide  of  the  llalks 
at  the  jeiiits,  and  are  of  a  yellowilh  colour. 

U/es,  &c.  This  plant  is  a  liitlc  faltlQi  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  fpecks  ia  the  eye.  Cows, 
Iheep,  and  horfes,  cat  the  plant  ;  goats  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it, 

HERO,  in  Pagan  myihology,  a  great  and  illuf- 
trious  perion,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  htros,  and  that  of 
the  GTi:ekiifu(  femi-dc':is ,  "  dcnii-god." — The  Greeks 
crcfled  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes,  and  efiabliflied  a  kind  of  worfliip  in 
honourofthe  mancsbnth  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alfo  raifcd  ftatues  in  honour  of  their  he- 
rocs  ;  bat  there  were  (ix  of  their  heroes  of  a  fuperior 
order,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  tlic 
community  of  the  twelvegreat  gods  :  thefe  were  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Callor,  and 
Pollux.  Writcrshavediftinguifhedbctween  the  wor- 
fliip which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it  is  faid,  confifted 
of  facriticcs  and  libations;  the  former  was  only  a  kind 
of  funeral  honour,  in  which  thty  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, concluding  therchearfal  with  feails. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a 
great,  illuftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfunage  ;  par- 
ticularly in  rrfpeift  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and 
other  n;ilitary  virtues. 

F.  Bouliours  makes  thisdiftinftion  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  enterprifing  ;  md  the  foruier  more  prudent^ 
thoughtful,  and  refcrvcd.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly 
fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero,  Julius  Caefar  a  great  man. 
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Neko  tj  a  poem  or  romance,  is  the  principal  perfo-     Iftr» 
nagc,  or  he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it.     Thus  the        || 
hero  ofthe  Iliad  is  Achilles  ;  of  the  Odyfey,  UlyiTuSi  Herodiiw. 

ofthe  ytneid,  j^neas  j    of  Taflib's  Jcnifalcni,  God-  ' " ' 

frey  of  Boulogn  ;  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Adamj 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  10  be  Milton's 
hero,  becaufe  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

Hero,  in  ftbulous  hiftory,  a  famous  prieftefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituatcd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrair, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vifit  her,  being  direfle.l 
by  a  light  fixed  on  a  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a  ftormy  night,  jthe  youth  milled  his  way,  and 
was  drowned  j  on  which  Hero  threw  herfclf  into  the 
fca,  and  perilhtd. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  niathe- 
maticians  ;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
young.  Hero.  The  younger  wasadifciple  of  CtcfibiHS. 
They  are  known  by  two  works  tranilated  into  Latin 
by  Barochitis  :  Spiralium  liber,  by  Hero  fenior;  and 
TraOat.  artis  et  machin.  militar.  by  Hcrojunior.  Tlier 
flouridicd  about  150  and  ico  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfely  ftyled  the  Great,  king  and  exc- 
crable  tyrant  of  Judsea;  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  a 
milinterprctcd  prophecy,  caufed  all  the  malechildrcn 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  maif.icred 
by  his  foldiersat  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrill,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deftroy  ing  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  pcrfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  fhould  be  maflacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  conliderabic  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
filed  tears  at  his  death  ;  but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hlflorian,  wh« 
fpent  the  greatcfl  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  flouriihed 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
philofopher;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reiirn  of  Gor- 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  j'and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranllation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Angc- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  publilhed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  410,  in  ij8i  ;  by  Boeder,  at  Straibiirg, 
in  1662,  8vo  ;  and  by  Hudfen,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 
Svo. 

HERODIANS,  a  fcL^l among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  mentioned  Math.xxii.  16.  M3rkiii.6. 
The  criiicsandcommeniatorsare  verymuch  divided 
with  regard  to  the  Heredians.  St  Jeroni,  in  his  Dia- 
logue againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Melliah  j 
and  Tcrtulian  and  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame  opi. 
nion.  But  the  fame  Jcrom,  in  his  Comment  on  St 
Matthew,  treats  thisopinionas  ridiculows  jand  main- 
tains, that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod's  foldiers  who  pii  ^  tribute  to  the 
Romans;  agreeable  to  which  the  Svrian  interpreters 
render  the  word  by  the  domejlics  of  Htrcd,  i.  e.  "  his 
g  O  2  <*  courtiers,'* 
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lIcroi.lo;us.  courtiers."     M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  22J  chap- 

tcr  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more    probable  upln ion. 

The  nauiC  Hcrodian  lie  iniaj^incs  to  have  been  given 
to  filch  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and  intcrell  ;  and 
were  for  prelerving  the  government  in  his  family, a- 
Lout  which  were  great  divilions  among  tiic  Jews. — F. 
Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducccs  to 
have  been  the  fame. — Dr  Prideaiix  is  of  opinion  that 
ihcy  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great,  and 
that  they  were  diftiiiguilhed  from  the  ether  Jews  by 
their  concurrence  with  Herod's  fcheme  of  fiibjcct- 
ing  hinifelf  and  iiis  doininions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likcwifc  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
iifages  and  ciiftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  iiitercfl  and  worldly  policy,  was  proba- 
bly that  leaven  of  Hsrod,  agaiufl  which  our  Saviour 
cautioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that 
tiiey  were  chiefly  of  tlie  left  of  Sadducces  ;  becaufe 
the  leaven  of  Herod  is  alio  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Siddnctes. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiflorian  of 
Halicarnallus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  ill  the  tirfl  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  4S4B.  C.  The  city  of  HalicarnalFus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemilla  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quilted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  tra- 
velled over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra- 
vels acquired  the  knowleilge  of  the  hiflury  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma- 
terials he  had  colle6led-iiuo  order,  and  corapofed  that 
liilfury  which  has  prcfcrved  his  name  among  men  ever 
iincc.  He  wrote  it  in  the  illc  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion. — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
conlider  uiili  himfclf, 

What  he  fliould  do  to  be  for  ever  known 

And  make  the  age  to  come  liis  own, 

in  the  moll  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  palfible.  His  hiilory,  he  prefumed,  would  ealily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  i  he  Gre- 
cians in  whofe  favour  it  was  written:  but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
i'evcral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpeflive 
tiiy  ;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace- 
demonians, &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there- 
fore to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  ailembling  all 
together  ;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofc  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name, nor  was  tliere  a  lingle  per  for 
jnGi'eecc  who  had  not  feen  liiniat  the  Olympic  games, 
or  heard  thofc  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there. 
Hisvvorkis  dividcdintonine  books;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Halicaruallenlis, 
contain  the  moff  remarkable  occurrences  witliin  a  pe- 
riod of  240  years  ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firll 
king  of  Perlia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  .ifter  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguiih- 
cd  by  the  name  of  a  mufe  ;  and  this  has  given  binh  to 
two  difqiiifitions  among  the  learned  :  1. Whether  thty 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  hinifelf;  and,  2.  For  what 
jxafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  tirll,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 
names  himfelf;  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they   were 


impofcd  by  others.    Lucian  cells  us,  that  thefe  names    Heroic 
were  given  tlitin  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic         || 
games,where  they  were  firit  recited,  as  the  bed  com-    Hcrrara. 
plimcnt  that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  ^      " 
pains  to  do  them  fo  much  honour. 

There  is  afcribed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfcly,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialed,  and  his  ftylc 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  jieoplc  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiflorian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  1592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  London 
in  1679;  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Ltyden  in  171J, 
which  is  the  lafland  beft,  though  not  the  bcfl  printed. 

HEROIC,  fomcthing  belonging  to  a  hero,  tir  he- 
roine. Thus  wefay,  heroic  actions,  /■tvo/c  virtue,  he- 
roic Ryle,  heroic  ver(c,  heroic  fact,  heroic  age,  Sec. 

HgRoic  y4ge,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  hertu,  or  thofc  called  by  the  poets  th« 
children  oj  the  gods,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived — The 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Ponit  is  that  which  undertakes  to  defcribe 
fome  extraordinary  adisn,  or  enterprize.  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Statins,  Lucan,  Tallb,  Caniocns,  Milton,  and 
Voltaire,  have  compofed  heroic  poems.  In  this  fenfe, 
heroic  poei?i  coincides  with  epic  poem. 

Hrroic  Verfe,  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufually  compofed  ;  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch  poems. 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  peculi- 
arly denominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone  ufed  by 
Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  Alexandrine  verfes,  of  12  lylla- 
bles,  were  formerly  called  heroic  verfes,  as  being  fup- 
pofed the  only  verfe  proper  for  heroic  poetry  ;  but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroina,  ox  Heroii,  a  woman  that 
has  the  qualities  and  virtties  of  a  hero,  or  that  has 
done  lome  heroic  action. 

HERON,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifchiel  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
fay  that  an  hcran  will  dcftroy  more  fifli  in  s.  week  th»n 
an  otter  will  in  three  months;  but  that  ftcms  carrying 
the  matter  too  fjr.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  filh  they  fed 
them  wiili  into  a  tub  of  water;  and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  niodcrate-^izcd  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  lieen  found  that  in  carp-ponds  villted  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  icoo  llorc  carp  in  a  year,  and 
will  hunt  tliem  fo  clofe  that  very  few  can  efcape.  The 
rcadiefl  method  of  deflroying  this  mifchicvous  bird  is 
by  fifliing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a. 
baited  hook.  Thebiit  confilling  of  fniall  roach  or 
dace,  and  the  hook  fattened  to  one  end  of  a  Itrong 
line,  made  of  lilk  and  wire  twiftcd  together.  To 
the  other  end  of  the  line  is  fattened  a  flone  of  a  pound 
weight  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  bailed  lines  being  funk 
by  means  of  the  Aone  in  different  parts  of  the  pond, 
in  a  night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being 
taken  by  one  or  other  of  them. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  poflule,  which 
breaking  out  in  dift'erent  manners  upon  the  (Icin,  ac- 
cordingly receives  different  denominations.  See  (the 
J;:Jex  liibjoined  to)  IVIedici  ne. 

HERRERA  tordesillas   (Anthony),  a  Spanifh 
L'lllorian,  was  fccrctary  to  V'efpafun  Gonzara  vice- 
roy. 
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Unen,   roy  of  Naples,  and  r.fterwards  hiftoriographer  of  the  gipped,  but  rowed  in  fair,  for  the  better  prefcrvinrr    Herrii.r 

■icmag.   Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a  con-  of  ihcin,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  fliore  •  and  fuch  as  " ^ 

—^         liderable  pcniion.  He  wrote  a  general  hiflory  of  the  are  kept  to  make  red  hirrings  are  waihed  in  great  vats 

Indies,  m  Spanifli,  from  1492  to  1554;   and  of  the  in  frelh  water  before  they  arc  hung  up  in  the /^?/-ri«^. 

world  (not  fo  much  cftcemcd),  from  1 554  to  i  J98 hangs  or  red-herring  houfes. 

He  died  in  1635,  aged  about  66.  As  for  the  vtanner  tffaltwg  herring,.  The  nets  be- 

Herrera   (Kcrditiand   de),  an   eminent   Spanifh  ing  haled  on  board,   the  filhes  are  taken  out,  and  put 

poet,  of  the  i6thcentury,wasbornat  Seville,  and  prin-  into  the  warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  vef- 


poet 

cipally  fucccedcd  in  the  lyric  kind.  Bclides  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  Garciljlfo  de  la  Vega,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus;  and  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  &c. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer, 
an  army,  which  exprelles  their  number,  when  they 
migrate  into  our  feas.  Herrings  are  found  in  great 
plenty  from  the  highcfl  northern  latitudes  as  low  as 


fcl.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
the  gippcrs  bafkets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  gins,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  balket,  and  the  ihotten  into  another.  One  maa 
takes  the  full  balket  when  they  are  gipped,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  tower  back,  wherein  there  is  fait. 
One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them  about  in  the  fait,  and  an- 
other takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  ia 
''af'^c's  to  the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings 
the  northern  coafts  of  France.  They  are  alfo  met  with  into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them  one  by  one,  llraiahiani 
inyaRflioalson  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Caro-  even  ;  and  another  man,  whciuhe  barrel  is  full  takes 
lina  :  they  are  found  alio  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  Hand  a  diy,  or'morc 
and  pollibly  reach  Japan  :  but  the  winter  rendezvous  open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  dilfolve  to- 
is  within  the  ardic  circle,  whether  they  retire  after  pickle;  after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  barrel 
fpawning,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  headed.  The  pickle  is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  furtain 
of  infect  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi-  a  herring  ;  otherwifc  the  filh  decay  in  it.  See  Hcrring- 
gration  of  herrings,  and  the  hillory  of  the  fiihcry,     Fishf.hi. 


Sec.  fee  Clupea  and  Herring-FiiULRV. 

They  arc  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinue in  perfedion  till  the  beginning  ot  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depolitc  their  fpawn. 

There  are  different  names  given  to  prefervcd  hcr- 
rings,accordingto  the  different  manners  wherein  they     continued  a  tutor  there  upwards  of  fcven  years.  Ha 


Herring  (Thomas),  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  rector  of 
Walfoken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  Jcfuscollege,  Cambridge ;  was 
afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  Corpus  Chi  i  ;ti  college,  and 


arc  ordered  :  as,  I.  Sea-jlicks  ;  which  are  fach  as  arc 
caught  all  the  fifhing  feafon,  and  are  but  once  packed. 
A  barrel  of  thefc  hold  fix  or  eight  hundred;  eight 
barrels  go  to  the  tun  by  law  ;  a  hundred  of  herrings 
is  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  a  laff  is  ten  thoufand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  lart. 
3.  There  are  others,  repacked  on  Ihore,  called  re- 
facked  heriii/gj  ;  fevcntecn  barrels  of  fca-Aicks  com- 
monly make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  her 


ving  entered  into  priell's  orders  in  1 719,  he  was  fuc- 
celFively  miriiller  of  Great  Shclford,  Stow  cum  Qiii,. 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge  ;  chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood, billiop  of  Ely;  redor  of  Rettingdua  in  Ef- 
fex,  and  of  Barly  in  Hertfordlhire  ;.  preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Iin,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majerty,  rei.'tor  of  Bleechingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rochefter.  In  i7;7  he  was  confecrared  bilhopof 
Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranllated  to  the  archiepifcopal 


rings.  The  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  fee  of  York.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter  in  1747,'hc 
the  kerrings,  wafli  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  but  in  17J3 
lay  them  orderly  in  a  frefli  barrel :  thefe  have  no  fait  he  was  fcizcd  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought 
put  to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  headed  up  by  a  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  hnguilhing 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half  about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  March  i7)7. 
full.  The  pickU  is  brine  ;  fo  ftrongas  that  the  her-  He  expended  upwards  of  fix  ihouf.md  pounds  in  re- 
ring  will  fwim  in  it.  pairing  and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croydon  and  Lam- 

3.  5//;/;«irr/,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers  or  divers  bcth.  This  worthy  prelate,  in  a  mod  eminent  de- 
catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  Thefe  are  gree,  podeifed  the  virtues  of  public  life  ;  his  mind 
fold  away  infea-flocks,  to  be  fpentprtfcntly,  in  regard  was  filled  with  unafFeded  piety  and  benevolence,  he 
of  their  fatnefs;  bccaufe  they  will  not  endure  repack-  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  true  friend  to  civil 
ing.  They  go  one  with  another,  full  and  Ihotten  ;  and  religious  liberty.  After  his  death  was  publilhed 
but  the  repacked  herrings  are  Ibricd,  the  full  herrings  a  volume  of  his  fernuns  on  public  oecafions. 
bythemfclves.  HERRXHUT,   or    Herrn-huth,  the  firfl  and 

4.  The  jhottett  and  fuk   kerrings  by  themfclves  ;  mod  conlidtrablc  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren,, 
the  b.irrel  whereof  is  to  be  marked  diflinflly.  commonly  called  Moravi-ins,  fitn-atcd  in  Upper  Lufa 


5.  Cntx  hirrings  :  which  are  fuch  as  arc  caught  af- 
ter the  14th  of  September.  Thefe  are  cured  with 
that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  and  arc  carefully 
forted  out,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufed  in  the  repacking. 

6.  Corved  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to  make  red  hcr- 


tia,  upon  an  ertatc  belonging  to  the  family  of  N-cholas 
Lewis,  count  Zinzendorf,  abont  jo  miles  caff  of  Dref- 
dcn.     See  the  article  Us'i  ted  BRETHRr  m. 

The  building  of  this  place  was  bcgnn  in  172T/  by 
fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  their  pof— 


rings,  being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas,  fcirions  on  acco  uit  of  the  perfecution  they  fuffered, 
from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  Oftober  :  as  Proteflants,  from  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  being 
provided  they  can  be  carried  alhorc  within  a  week,  w-cll  received  by  count  Zinzendorf,  clcircd  a  fpot  of 
more  or  Icfs,  after  they  are  taken.    Thefe  are  never    ground  alloiud  lo^bciu  by  him  upon  the  rife  of  an  hill; 

called! 
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H-rrhut.  called  tlie  Hutberg,  or  Watch-bill,  from  which  they 

' ^'—^  t9ok  ocMlion  10  call  the  new  fettlemcnt  Herrnhut, 

or  the  ^\  atch  of  the  Lord. — More  emigrants  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  many  other  perfons  joining 
their  congregations,  the  buildings  increafed  confider- 
ably  ;  and  at  prelcnt  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well- 
built  village,  containing  about  1500  inhabitants,  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  — 
Befidcs  the  minifler  and  his  affillants,  a  warden  is  ap- 
pointcd,\vho  prelides  in  the  veftry,and  fuperintendsthc 
temporary  concerns  of  the  fettlement.  The  Brethren 
diilinguilh  themfelves  by  a  plain  and  uniform drefs,  the 
women  having  retained  the  drefs  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  (irfl  emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any 
fuperfiitious  attachment  to  old  forms,  but  from  a  de- 
fire  to  preclude  vanity  and  ufclefs  expence. — ;^s  moft 
of  the  fettlements   of  this  community  refemble  each 
other,  both  in  the  difpolition  of  their  buildings,  and 
in  their  internal  regulations,    we  will   give  a  fliort 
Iketch  of  Herrnhut,  as  the  pattern  from  which  the  reft 
were  copied,  though  there  are  others  in  which  the 
buildings  are  more  regularly  planned — The  chapel, 
which  is  fituatcd  in  a  large  fquarc,  is  a  fpacious  and  neat 
building,  furniflied  wiih  a  good  organ,  and  moveable 
forms,  but  no  pews.     The  men  lit  on  one  fide,  and 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  entering   at  fcparate 
doors.     Befidcs  the  ufual  Sunday's  fervice,  the  con- 
gregation meets  here  every  evening,  and  the  chil- 
dren every  morning.    The  dwellings  of  the  minifter 
and  warden  of  the   congregation  form  one,    and   a 
fchool-houfe  the  other,  wing  to   the  chapel.     From 
the  chapel,  an  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  the  burying- 
ground,  which  is  a  large  fquare  field  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Hutberg,  and  at  fome  dirtance  from  the  village. 
Several  walks,  bordered  by  trees,  and  furniflied  with 
feats,  furround  and  interfedl  it.  The  grave-ftones  and 
graves  are  all  of  equal  fize,  and  placed  in  regular  rows; 
only  the  vault  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  is  larger  than  the  reft.  Burials  are  performed 
with  great  folcmnity,  but  no  mourning  drcfles  ufed. 
On  one  fule  of  the  fquare,  in  which  the  chapel 
ftands,  is  a  large  building,  inhabited  by  the  fingle 
men,  with  work-lbops,  out-houfes,  and  gardens,  ex- 
clufivc  of  the  dwelling  rooms.     The  main  building 
contains  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  a  fliort  morning  and 
evening  fervice  is  performed  for  the  inhabitants  ;  a 
dining-hall ;  and  a  dormitory,  in  which  each  has  a 
feparate  bed.     The  latter  is  a  lofty  room,  furnillicd 
with  large  windows  and  ventilators,   fo  as  to  admit 
and  prcferve  a  pure  air.     For  the  fick   apartments 
are  allotted,  and  lick  waiters  appointed.     The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to  its 
fizc,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them- 
felves.    No  one  lives  here  by  compulfion,    each  in. 
habitant  pays  for  rent  and  board  a  moderate  fum,  fixed 
by  a  commiitee  of  overfeers  in  which  the  warden  of 
the  houfe   prefiJes  ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  maintain 
good  order,  attend   to  the  external  welfare  of  the 
houfe  and  its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  adi- 
vity,    to  prevent  every  evil    arifing  from  external 
fources.     Befides  the  warden  an  unmarried  clergy- 
man refides  in  the  houfe,  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
Hioral  conduct  and  fpiritual  concerns  of  all  the  lingle 
men  bclongiTg  to  the  congregation.     He  hears  their 
complaints,  alufts  them  with  good  advice,  and  ufes 


all  his  influence  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  prevcn-  HemAi 

tion  of  any  evil  that  would  undermine  their  fpiritual  >/— 

happinefs.  On  the  other  lide  of  the  fquare  is  another 
large  building,  inhabited  by  finglc  women;  with  a 
chapel,  dining-hall,  dormitory,  and  a  large  garden. 
The  internal  regulations  arc  exactly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  the  finglc  men.  There  arc 
likevvife  houfes  for  widowers  and  widows,  who  find 
in  them  an  agreeable  retreat,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  poor  arc  cared  for  and  maintained;  for  which 
purpofe,  feveral  charitable  inftitutions  exift  in  the 
congregation.  The  manor-houfe,  the  houfe  of  count 
Reufs,  the  fliop  and  linen  warehoufe,  are  the  moft 
confiderable  buildings  inHerrnhut ;  the  family  houfes 
arc  built  in  regular  ftreets  opening  into  the  fquarc. 
Both  the  ftreets,  and  houfes  are  kept  clean  ;  and  be- 
fides a  watchman  at  night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to 
attend  to  good  order  in  the  day.  All  ftrangers  arc 
treated  with  civility  ;  but  neither  drunken  nor  dif- 
ordcrly  viiitors,  nor  beggars,  are  fuffered  to  infeft  the 
ftreets.  The  latter  receive  an  alms,  and  arc  then  dc 
fired  to  proceed.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  at 
Herrnhut  is  in  linen  ;  befides  which,  the  work  done 
there  by  taylors,  glovers,  flioemakers,  cabinet-makers, 
filverfmiths,  and  other  artificers,  is  well  known  for 
its  good  quality.  They  have  their  firft  prices, 
and  never  make  any  abatement.  Every  workmaa 
receives  his  wages,  no  community  of  goods  exifting 
among  the  brethren,  as  is  falfcly  fuppofed  ;  and  the 
contributions  towards  the  fupport  of  the  cftablilhmcnt 
at  large,  the  miflions,  and  other  charitable  inftitu- 
tionsare  voluntary.  The  building  and  incrc.ife  of  this 
fettlement  occafioned  no  fmall  furprifc  in  the  iidjacent 
country,  and  both  in  1732, 1756,  and  1737,  commif- 
fioncrs  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  doftrines 
and  proceedings  of  the  Brethren  at  Herrnhut.  The 
commilfioncrs  made  a  favourable  report;  and  ever  fincc 
both  Herrnhut,  and  other  fettlements  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  protefted,  and  feveral 
immunities  oftered  them  by  the  court,  but  not  ac- 
cepted. Herrnhut  was  viiited  in  i  766  by  the  late 
emperor,  Jofeph  II.  after  his  return  from  Drefden, 
by  the  prefent  king  of  Pruflia,  and  by  feveral  royal 
perfonagcs,  who  exprefTed  their  fatisfaiflion  in  exami- 
ning its  peculiar  regulations.  The  United  Brethren 
have  fettlements  in  Saxony,  Silefia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Denmark,  England,  Ireland, 
and  America.  In  England,  their  principal  fettlements 
are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield  near  Manchef- 
ter.  In  Greenland,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Weft  Indies, and  Ruffia,  they  have  miifions  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chriftianity  among  the  Heathen,  and  in 
many  parts  have  had  confiderable  fuccefs.  See  Buf- 
ching's  account  of  the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Halle  17S1.  Crantz's  Hiftory  of 
the  Brethren,  London  1780. 

Herrnhut  (New),  the  firft  mifllon  fettlement  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  the  idand  of  StThomas  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  under  the  Danifli  government,  begun  in 
the  year  1739-  their  miffionaries  having  endeavoured 
to  propagate  Chriftianity  among  the  negro  flaves  ever 
fince  1731  ;  and  fuffered  many  hardlhips  and  perfe- 
ctions, from  which  there  converts  were  nut  exempt- 
ed. Many  of  the  planters  finding  in  pro^efs  of  time, 
that  the  Chriftian  flaves  were  more  tradable,  moral, 
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inhat,  and  iiidiiftrious  than  the  heather,  not  only  counte- 
II         nanccd  but  encouraged  their  endeavours.  Thcfcwcrc 
rttbertj.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  by  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
"■^'"^  Denmark,' Chrirtian  VI.     The  fettlement  confUls  of 
a  fpaciotis  negro  ciiurch,  a  dwelling-houle  for   the 
millionaries,  negro  huts,  oiu-houfes,   and  gardens. 
From  this  place  the  illand  of  St  Croix  and  St  Jan,  were 
firft    fupplicd   with  niiffionarics ;  and  the   brethren 
have  now  two  fettlcmcnts  in  each.     The  negro  con- 
verts belonging  to  their  church  amount  in  thofc  three 
iflands  to  near  8000  fouls. 

HtRRNHUT  (New),  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  oldefl 
million  fetticmcni  of  the  United  Brethren,  in  Green- 
land. It  is  iituated  on  Ball's  river,  a  few  miles  from 
the  fea,  near  Davis's  flraights,  on  the  wcftern  coaft 
of  Greenland,  not  far  from  the  Danifli  colony  God- 
laaab.  The  two  firft  milFionaries  were  lent  from  Herrn- 
hut  in  the  year  1733,  and  their  landablc  intentions 
favoured  by  Chrillian  VI.  king  of  Denmark.  They 
had  to  ftruggle  in  this  uncultivated,  frozen,  and  favagc 
country  with  inconceivable  liardlhips,  and  found  at 
lirfl  great  difliculty  in  acquiring  the  language  ot  the 
natives.  However,  after  fix  years  labour  and  pcrfe- 
ver.mce,  they  had  the  fatisfadion  to  baptize  fourper- 
fons,  all  of  one  family  ;  and  from  that  time  the  million 
began  to  prolper,  fo  that  in  the  fucceedii'g  years  two 
other  fe.tU-ments  were  begun,  called  Lichtenfels  and 
Lichtenau  :  all  of  thcni  continue  in  profperity.  About 
1300  of  the  natives  have  been  chriftianized  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  million.  See  Craniz']  Hijiory  of 
Creenlaiiil,  London,  1 777. 

HERSE,  ill  fortification,  a  lattice,  or  portcullis,  in 
form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  The  word 
herjj  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  "  harrow;"  be- 
ing forn;edof  the  Latin  herpex  or  irpcx,  which  de- 
notes the  fame. 

It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  faftened  to  a  moulinet; 
to  be  cut,  in  cale  of  furprife,  or  when  the  firft  gate  is 
broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfemay  fall  and  flop 
up  the  paflage  of  the  gate  or  other  entrance  of  afortrefs. 

The  litrfe  is  oihcrwife called  ifarrafm, or  caturad; 
and  when  it  confifts  of  ftraight  flakes,  without  any 
crofs  pieces,  it  is  called  or^«a. 

HEifcSE.  is  alfo  a  harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for 
want  ofchevauxdefrife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breaches, 
with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as  well 
ot  the  lioifc  as  ot  the  infantry. 

ULRSILLON,  ill  the  military  art,  a  fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  arc 
drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  inarch 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
of  hirfc ;  the  herlilloa  doing  the  office  of  a  little  lierfe. 
See  Hersf.. 

HERTFORD.     See  Hartkord. 

HERTHA,  orllKRTHUs,  in  mythology,  a  deity 
worfliipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribiis  Csrmatio- 
rum,  cap.  40.  VolRus  conje(Sures,  that  this  goddefs 
was  Cybclc  ,  but  Hie  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the 
Earth  ;  becaufc  the  Ciermans  ftill  ufe  the  word  htrt  for 
ihee.irth,  whence  alfo  the  Englifli  m;-M.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  confccrated  to 
ihc  goddefs  Herta. 

IltRTZBERG,  a  confiderablc  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lufaiia.     £.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lac.  51.42. 
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HERVEY  (James),  a  late  divine  of  exemplary  Her»ey 
piety,  was  born  in  171 4,  and  fuccecded  his  father  in  II 
thelivingsofWcfton  FlavcU  and  CoUiiigirec  in  North-  H^""!. 
amptonlliirc.  Thtfe  being  within  five  miles  of  c'.ch  ' 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  bis  curate  ;  till  be- 
ing confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  relidcd  conftantlyat 
Weflon  ;  where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labours  of 
the  miniflry  and  his  (tudy  under  thedifadvaniagc  of  a 
weak  confiitution.  He  was  remarkably  charitable ; 
and  defircd  to  die  jull  even  with  the  world,  and  to  he, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di- 
vine died  on  Chriftmas-day  i  758,  leaving  the  li;tlc  he 
pofl'elkd  to  b'.'.y  warm  cloUiiug  for  the  poor  in  that 
feverc  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  or  defer- 
vedly  known  than  hhM.ditalitmiand  Contcmf.'aticns  .• 
containing  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  ReHc(5lions 
on  a  Flower-garden,  a  Defcanton  Creation,  Contem- 
plations on  the  Nigiu  and  rtarry  Heavens,  and  a  Win- 
ter-piece. The  fublimc  femiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
the  peculiar  advaniage  of  being  conveyed  in  a  flowing 
elegantlanguage,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro' 
many  editions.  He  publifh'  d  befides,  Rcmarh  in  Lord 
Bolhigbroke's  Letters  on  HiJIory  ;  Theron  andAffafo, 
or  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  themofl  ir/ibtr- 
ta?!t  Subjeds;  fome  fermons,  and  other  trails. 

He.Rvm-lJland,  one  of  the  South-Sea  illands,  difco- 
vercd  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.1773,  who  gave 
it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  carl  of  Briilol.  It  is  a 
low  illand,  fituated  in  \V.  Long.  158.  S4."S.  Lat.  19.8. 

HESBON,  EsEBON,  or  Hc/eboi:  (anc.  geeg.),  the 
royalcity  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes:  Though  in  Jofliua  xxi.  39.  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,  it  is  put  ia 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  its  iituation  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet ;  but  whe- 
ther cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or 
younger  than  he,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn- 
ed ;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
matter  exaiflly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  \\\%0(>cra. 
et  dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  Nova  ;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probsbly  born,  and 
called,  as  he  often  is,  Afcritus,  from  it.  Of  what  qua- 
lity his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ;  but  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumae  to  Afcra,  He- 
fiod hinifelf  informs  us.  His  father  fcems  to  have 
profpered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  st  no  higher  fortune 
than  keeping  flieep  at  the  top  of  mount  Helicon. 
Here  the  mufcs  met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into 
their  fervicc : 

Ercwhile  as  they  the  (bephcrd  Twain  behold, 

Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold. 

With  love  of  charming  foug  his  bread  they  fir'd. 

There  mc  the  hcav'nly  mufcs  firft  infpir'd  ; 

There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  Ulence  broke. 

To  HcCod  thus,  the  ftiepherj  fwain,  they  fpohc,  &c. 
To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Ceneratto  Deorunt,   Ovid  alludes  in  theft 
two  lines  : 


Ncc  mihifunt  vifi  Clio,  Cliufquifircrei, 
Sirvanii  p.\-uAi  vattibus,  Ajlrj^  tuit. 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  lifters  have  I  feen. 
As  Hefiod  faw  them  in  the  AXcr.TaD  green. 

4. 
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Htfptr  On  tlic  death  of  the  faiher,  an  cflate  was  left,  which 
ll  oiiglu  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Hefperidcs  brothers  Hcfiodand  Pcrfcs;  but  Pcrfcs  defrauded  him 
'  in  the  divilion,  by  cornipting  the  judges.  Hefiod 
was  fo  farfrom  rcfcatiiig  this  inj uftice,that  he  exprclfes 
a  concern  for  thofc  niillaken  mortals  who  place  their 
liappinefs  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expencc  of  their 
virtue.  He  lets  iis  know,  that  he  was  not  only  above 
•want,  but  capable  of  allitUng  his  brother  in  time  of 
need;  wliich  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
ufed  by  him.  Thclallcircunillancc  he  mentions  rela- 
ting 10  himfclf  is  his  conquellin  a  poetical  contention. 
Arthidamus,  king  of  Eubcea  had  inllituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He- 
fiod was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry  ;  and 
won  a  tripod,  which  he  confecratcd  to  the  nuifcs. 
Hefiod  having  entered  himfclf  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
mufcs.lcft  ort  the  palloral  life,  and  applied  himfclf  to 
the  liudy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  mount  Parnafliisas  Afcra  was  from  Heli- 
con. His  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a  Milefian  born,  ravilhed  a  maid 
in  the  fame  houfc;  and  though  Hciiod  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  hit,  yet  being  malicioully  accufcd  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  injurioully 
llain  with  the  ravilher,  and  thrown  into  thefea.  The 
Theogorij,  and  Works  and dtiys,  are  the  only  undoubt- 
ed pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  poems  h:ive  not  dcfccnded  pcrfeft  and 
liniflied  to  the  prcfent  time.  A  good  edition  of  Hefiod's 
works  was  publillied  by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at  AiuAerdam 
in  1 701. 

HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  aftronomy,  the  evening 
flar;  an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  Ihe  follows 
or  fets  after  the  fun.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
Eirrrefot ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Alias,  and  father 
of  the  Hefperidcs. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hefperus  having  a- 
fccnded  to  (he  top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob- 
fcrvcand  contemplate  tlie  ftars, never  returned  more; 
and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
ir.to  thisrtar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy;  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  wellern  fituation.  Hcfperia 
wasalfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  ;  but  with  the  cpilliet 
ultima  (Horace),  to  dillinguilh  it  from  Italy,  wliich 
iscalled //<;//'«•/■/<? ^-.a^wa  (Virgil),  from  its  extent  of 
empire. 

HESPERI  coRNu,  called  the  Great  Bay\<Y  the  au- 
thor uf  Hanno'sPcripluj  :  but  moA  intcrpreiers,  fol- 
lowing Mel.i,  underlland  a  promontory  ;  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  PalmasCape  :  •  Vollius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  lince  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat- 
ter cape. 

HESPERIDiE,  in  botany,  (from  the  IL-fpinda) 
goU':ni.tr precious  fruit  :  the  name  of  the  19th  ordci" 
in  Liniutus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural   Method.  See 

BoTlNT,  p.  <6f. 

HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
the  daiighiwsof  lltfpcr  or  Hefpenis,  tke  brother  of 
Atlas.     According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlat 


twobrothers,who  poffeircd  great  riches  in  the  weftefn  HefperlJu 
parts  of  Africa.    Htlpcrus  had  a  daughter  called  Hef-         H 
l)cria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atbs,  and  from  this  mar»    Hcfpcri«,j 
riagc  proceeded  fcvendaughtcrs,called//ty/i.77fl'i'jfrom  j 

the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atluutides  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefpcridet 
were  three  in  number,  /Egle,  Arcthufa,  and  Hefper- 
thufa.  Heliod,  in  his  Theogony,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Nax,  Ni^ht,  and  feats  tiicm  in  the  fame 
place  with  the  Gorgons;  viz.  at  the  extremities  of 
the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas  ;  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufc  the  fun 
fets  there.  The  Hefperidcs  arc  reprcfented  by  the 
ancients  as  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden  ap- 
ples, on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  the  poets  give 
them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the  fruit 
groW'S  :  this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  (lew,  and 
carried  off  the  apples. — Pliny  and  Solinns  will  have 
the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompali'ed,  and  which 
defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but 
ilieep.  Others,  with  more  probability,  fay  they  were 
orangts. 

The  gardens  of  the  Hespsridbs  are  placed  by  fomc 
authors  at  Larach,  a  city  of  F'ez  ;  by  others,  at  Ber- 
nich,  a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the 
fable.  Others  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco 
for  ihcilland  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  And, 
laftly,  Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  Illands,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Hefperidcs,  in  his  own  country,  Swe- 
den 

HESPERIDUM  insula  (anc.  geog.),  idands 
near  the  Hefperi  Cornu  ;  but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  miieh  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  certaia 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS,  ROCKET,  Dame's  Viclet,o\- quecit'sgiU 
lifiower  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamiaclafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  ■^()ih.oritr  ,Siii  q  ucfa .  The 
petals  are  turned  obliquely  ;  there  is  a  glandule  with- 
in the  Ihorter  (lamina  ;  the  liliqua  almolt  upright;  the 
fligma  forked  at  the  bafe,  connivent,  or  clofing  at  the 
top  :  the  calyx  clofc. 

Species  i.  The  matronalis,  or  common  fweet  fcent- 
cd  garden-rocket,  hath  fibrous  reots,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  long,  fpear  fliaped,  rough  leaves  ;  upright, 
fuigle,  hairy  ftalks  two  feet  high  ;  garnilhed  with 
oval,  lanceolate,  llightly  indented,  clofe-fitting  leaves; 
and  the  ftalk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
longfpikcs  of  fweet-fcented  flowers ofdiftereni colour j 
and  properties  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a  fragrant  odour,  that  the 
ladies  wire  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 
Hence  they  derived  (he  name  of  i/rfw^'j  violet;  and, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  (lock-giiliflowcr,  were 
fbmetinies  alfo  called  queen' s-giliijto-wer ;  but  are  now 
inoft  commonly  called  rocket.  2.  The  inodora,  or 
fcentlefs rocket,  hath  a  fibrous  root  j  upright,  round, 
firm  flalks,  two  feet  high,  gnrnilhed  with  fpear-lhapcd, 
acute-pointed,  fliarply  indented,  clofe-fitiing,  leaves; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of 
fcentlefs  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals,  of  different  co- 
lours and  propcrtici  in   the  yarictics.     This   fpecies' 
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cfp^nii,  makes  a  fine  appe.irance,but  hath  no  fcent.     3.  The 
Htffc.     trirtis,  or  duU-flowcrtd  iiight-fmtlling  rocket,  hath 

—'' fibrous  roots;  upright,   branching,  fprcading,  bridly 

flalks,  two  f'cct  high  ;  fpear-fliapcd  pointed  leaves ; 
and  fpikes  of  pale  purple  riowcrs,  of  great  fragrancy 
ill  the  evening. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  efpccially  the 
firft  and  fecond,  wiiich  profpcr  in  aay  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden-foii ;  but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a  fcvcrc  froft,  and  of  much 
nioillurc  in  winter,  flioi\ld  have  a  dry  waim  fiaiaiion, 
and  a  few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  lilclicrcd  in  cafe 
of  inclement  weather.  Thty  may  be  propaj^atcd  ei- 
ther by  fctds,  by  offsets,  or  by  cuttings  of  tlie  llalks. 
HKal'ERUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  fon  of  Cephiliis 
by  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  ftar, 
called  Lticipf  in  the  morning,  and  H.f^crui  \\\  the 
ev  ning.     See  Hesper. 

HtSSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhiac  j  bounilcd  on  the  fonth  by  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Kalda  ;  on  the  eafl  by  the  principality  of 
HcrsfclJ,  Thnringia,  and  Kichsfeld,  as  alio  by  that 
of  Calcnburg ;  on  the  north-lidc  by  the  bifiioprit^f  Pa- 
derboinand  WalJck.'the  duchyof  Weftphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgenllcin  ;  and  on  thewtllby  Nalluu- 
Dillenburg,  the  county  orSoIins,andUpper-ircnburg. 
In  the  above  limits,  tlic  county  of  Katzcncllnbogen 
and  fonic  other  territories  arc  not  included.  The 
whole  country,  in  its  ntmofl  length,  is  near  100  miles, 
snd  in  iome  places  near  as  much  in  breadtli.  The  air 
is  cold,  but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  pallurc.  The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fi(h,  and  game  ;  falt-fprings,  baths,  and  mi- 
neral waters.  The  hills,  which  arc  many,  yield  lil- 
ver,  copper,  lead, iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  ihlphur, 
boles,  a  porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  iilabalUr.  In 
the  Eder  gold  is  fouietinics  found  ;  and  at  Kranken- 
berg  a  gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Belides 
many  IciTer  ftrcams,  Hcflc  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  viz.  the  Latn,the  Fnlda,  the  EdcrorSchwalm, 
the  Wcroa  or  Wefer,  and  lliemel.  The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pafs  through  the  coumry  of  Katze- 
nellnbogcn.  This  country,  like  moll  others  in  Ger- 
many, has  its  ftate,  coalilliug  of  the  ptelnt;s,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.  The  diets  are 
divided  into  gener;il  and  particular,  and  thclattcr  into 
the  greater  and  fmaller  committees.  The  houfe  of 
liclie  is  divided  into  two  princ^jal  branches,  viz.  Caf- 
feland  Darnifladt,ofwhich,P])ilipfdaleRhinlelilts,and 
Koniburg,  arc  collateral  branches  ;  the  two  firll  of 
Helic-Callcl,  and  the  laftof  Hellt-Darmftadt.  Their 
rights  and  privileges  are  very  conliderable.  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  feveral  votes  at  tlic  diets  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  caufes,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  arc  de- 
termined by  the  courts  of  the  country,  without  appeal. 
The  princes  of  Ileile-Cairel  are  not  of  age  till  tliey 
are  2J,  but  thofe  of  Hefle-Darmfladt  are  fo  at  18. 
The  right  of  prirnogeniture  hath  been  eftablilhed  in 
both  houfcs.  The  revenues  of  DarmAadt  afe  faid  to 
amount  to  near  ioo,oool.  a-year,  and  thofe  of  Hclfe- 
CalVel  to  near  :oo,cool.  The  fmall  county  of  Schaum- 
berg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of  io,oool.  and  tliat  of 
KatzencUnbogtn,  with  the  fortfls  oi  Richardfwalde, 
it  is  faid,  was  fanned  near  200  years  ago  at  i2,oool. 
Vol.  VUI. 


The  prince  of  Heire-CafTel  has40or  jo,ooo  men  in     HeTaj 
his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  and  the  troops  thai  he    Hiflija 
hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in  large  fums,  efpc-       ^'y- 
cially  from  Great   Britain.     He  keeps  a  (landing  ar-         ' 
my  of  15,000  men.     This  family  is  allied  to  moft  if 
not  all   the    Proteflant    princes   in   Europe.      The 
branches  of  Cafl'el,  Homburg.and  Philipfdale,  are  Cal- 
vinifts  ;  that  of  Uarmftadt,  Lutherans  ;  and  that  of 
Rhinfeldts,  Roman  Catholics.    The  prefent  prince  of 
HcfTL-Caflcl,  indeed,  in  the  year  1749,  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in   17J4  drew  up,  and 
confirmed  by  oath,  an  inftrument,  of  which  all  the 
Protcllant  princes  arc  guarantees,  declaring  that  the 
cflabliihed  religion  of  his  dominions  ftiould  continue  in 
every  refpc(5l  as  before,  and  that  his  children  ihould  be 
brought  up  and  inllruded  therein.     Here,  as  in  the 
other  Proicftant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  arc 
confiftories,  fupcrintendanis,    and  infpcdors  of  the 
church.     In  the  whole  langraviate  are  three  univcrli- 
ties,  bcfidcs  Latin  fchools  and  gymnafia,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  manufailures  of  Helfeare  lincti 
cloth,  hats,  ftockings,gli)ves, paper,  goldfmiths  wares  j 
and  at  Caflcla  beautiful  porcelain  is  made.  They  have 
alfo  the  tincll  wool  in  Germany  ;  but  are  reproached 
with  want  of  induflry,  in  exporting  infleadof  manufac- 
turing it  themfelves. — This  is  fuppof-rd  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, &:£.who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Chatti,  Chjjp, 
Haffi,  and  H;ffi.     The  two  chief  branches  oi  CaiTcl 
and  Darmfladt  hare  many  rights  and  privileges  in  com- 
mon, which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.     Both  of 
them  have  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.    Each 
of  thefe  princes,  belides  their  guards  and  militia,  main» 
tains  a  conliderable  body  both  of  horfc  and  foot. 

HEijSIAN  KLV,a  very  mifchievousinftcl  which  lately 
madeitsappearar.cein  N.America  ;  whole  depredations 
have  materially  injured  the  crops  of  wheat.  It  is,  in  its 
perfcft  ftate,  a  fmall  winged  infcifl ;  but  the  mifchicf 
it  does  is  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar  ;  and  the 
diiiicnHy  -of  dcflruying  it  is  inereafcd  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofitsits  eggs,  tobe  hatched 
before  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  caterpilhrs.  Thefe 
mifchievous  iufeiils begin  theirdcprcdationsin  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  fkoot  up  through  the 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  firm  with 
great  v  racity,  and  continue  to  do  lb  till  ftopped  by  the 
troll ;  but  no  fooner  is  this  obflacle  removed  by  the 
warmihof  ihe  fpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again, laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  has  beci  fuppofed,  upon  the  ftcms  <rf 
the  wheat  juft  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillarf, 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  perforate  the  ftems  of  the  re- 
maining plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  ihcmftlves  in 
the  hollow  within  the  corn,  which  Jhows  no  fign  of 
diftafe  till  the  ear  begins  to  turn  heavy.  The  Items 
then  break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
office  in  fupporting  and  I'upplying  the  ears  with  nou- 
riflimcnt,  the  grain  pcrifhes  ahout  the  time  that  it  goes 
into  a  milky  Hate.  Thefe  infeCls  attack  alfo  rye,  bar- 
ley and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  feem  to  prefer 
wheat.  The  dcflfuclionoccafioncd  by  them  is  dcfcribed 
in  the  American  Mufcum  for  February  1 7S7,  is  in  the 
lollouing  words:  "  It  is  v.- el!  known  that  all  the  crops 
of  wheat  in  all  the  land  over  which  it  has  cxtcndeif, 
I  P  hare 
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Iiave  fallen  before  it,  and  that  the  farmers  beyoiui  it 
dread  its  approach  ;  the  prolpcel:  is,  ihai  milcis  means 
are  dilcovncd  10  prevent  its  progrcls,  the  whole  con- 
tinent will  be  over-rnn  ; — a  ealainity  more  10  be 
dreaded  than  the  ravai^cs  of  war." 

This  terrililc  infciil  appeared  tirft  in  Long  Illand 
dnring  tlie  American  war,  and  was  fnppolcd  to  have 
btcn  brought  froi'.  Germany  by  the  Hcliiansi  wbejicc 
it  had  the  name  of  \\\z  Heffiaii  fy.  From  thence  it 
has  proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  15  or  20 
miles  annually  ;  and  by  the  year  1789  liad  reached 
200  nrles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firll  obl'crvcd. 
h\.  that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabaling 
jjicrealc  ;  being  apparently  itoppcd  neither  by  rivers 
nor  mountains.  In  the  riy  Itate  it  is  likcwil'c  exceed- 
ingly troublefome  ;  by  getting  into  houfes  hi  t'warms, 
falling  into  victuals  and  drink  ;  tilling  the  windows, 
and  Hying  perpetually  into  the  candles.  It  Hill  conti- 
nued to  in  tell  Long  Illand  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  in  ma- 
ny places  the  culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  American  States  arc  likewifeinfcIbcdwiLh  ano- 
ther niifchicvous  inl'cct,  named  tiie  l"irgiidun-vih:at- 
jiy.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  paifcd  ihc  river  De- 
laware ;  thniigh  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually 
inured  to  colder  climates  fo  as  to  extend  its  depreda- 
tions to  the  northern  States  alfo.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
the  fame  with  the  Helllan  tly.  The  wheat-dy  is  the 
fame  with  that  whofe  ravages  in  the  Anguiuois  in 
France  are  recorded  by  M.  du  Haniel;  it  cats  the 
grain,  and  is  a  moth  in  its  perfetl  flate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Heihan  fly  has  been  hichcrto  unknown 
to  naturalilis;  it  eats  only  tlic  leaf  and  ftalk;  and,  iti 
its  pcrfc(^t  ftatc,  is  probably  a  tcnthrcdo,  like  the 
black  negro-fly  of  the  turnip. 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  were  ex- 
ported from  Aniciiea  into  Britain,  it  became  an  ob- 
jecl;  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  confiJtr 
liow  far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation, 
left  this  dcflriiaivc  inlet?!  might  be  brought  along 
■with  the  grain.  The  matter,  therefore  was  fully 
canvalftd  before  the  privy  council ;  and  the  following 
is  the  fubllancc  of  the  information  relative  to  it  ;  and 
in  confecjuencc  of  this,  the  importation  of  American 
■wheat  was  forbidden  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  a  letter,  dated  22d  April  J788,  Mr  Bond,  con- 
ful  at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caer- 
iliarthcn,that  there  vvas  a  defign  to  export  wheat  from 
thence  to  England  ;  that  the  tiy  had  made  great  depre- 
dations ;  and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be- 
ing conveyed  acrols  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  egjs  of  the  infeft  were  dc- 
polited,  though  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  grain. 
Steeping  the  feed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as 
an  elfeflual  remedy  and  prcfcrvative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  confequcncc  of  this  information  his  Lordlhip 
wrote  10  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefident  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  deliring  hin\  to  enquire  as  much  as  poflible  con- 
cerning the  infeft ,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
this  refcarcli,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  niif- 
tookthcinfedcalled  tbe/>7'/_g"Ji'c'i?i/;/for  the//.ji^a;; //. 
Of  this  infect  he  gives  a  defcriptioa  »  ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  being  fenfible  of  his  miftake,  he  obferved  to 
che  council,  that  his  report  to  the  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen  applied  not  to  the  Hejlian  fly,  but  to  a  diftcr- 


cnt  infeit,  viz.  the /j/n^wci-f//;  that  t!ic  danger  of 
importing  this  iufeCt  \vas  muchgrcaicr  then  thai  of  the 
Hclhan  fly.  The  corji  already  brought  from  Amcii- 
ca,  he  was  of  opinion,  might  eaiily  be  examined  and 
a  dilcovcry  made  whether  the  lly  had  been  thtrc.  A- 
mong  other  methods  which  migv.t  be  ufcd  for  tliis  piir- 
polc,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  iulcctcd  grains  would  rife  to  the  top,  aiiJ 
might  then  be  opened  and  examined.  Some  lliglit 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made;  an  J  found 
manifell  ligas  of  th.  fly  in  forac  grains  which  Ik  had 
opened. 

3.  A  farther  account  of  ihcinfcffl  was  given  by  Dr 
Mitchel,  in  confequcncc  of  the  abovenieniioncd  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Cacnnarthcn.  According  to 
him  it  was  flrft  difcoyercd  in  the  year  1776,  on 
Staten  Illand,  and  the  well  end  of  Long  lilaud  ;  lincc 
thattime  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  fouthern 
dillritt  of  the  ftateof  New  York,  part  of  Connecticut  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  the  account,  July  i  7SJ3,  had 
got  into  New  Jcrfcy.  As  it  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  Heihan  troops  arrived,  an  opinion  had 
gone  abroad  tiiat  they  brought  it  along  with  them  j 
but  the  Doctor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  airi- 
mal,  nourilhed  by  foine  indigenous  plant,  but  whicli 
then,  for  tlie  liilt  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and 
found  it  proper  food.  lie  had  fccn  the  caterpillar, 
chryfalis,  and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or 
difcover  where  it  is  dcpolited.  I'lic  caterpillar  ap- 
pears, as  has  already  been  faid,  in  autumn,  and,  after 
havingdcvouredihc  tendcrllalk,  fooubecomesachry- 
falis,  coloured  like  a  flax-feed  ;  which,  being  fixed  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  ftalk,  injures  the  plant  by  its 
mechanical  prefliue:  from  this  proceeds  the  fly,  which 
is  cither  able  of  itfclf  to  fiftain  the  iaicnfe  winter 
frofts,  or  lays  eggs  capable  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the 
fpring  tlic  caterpillar  appears  again,  even  when  the 
heat  is  fcarcc  fjlHcient  to  make  the  wheat  grow  ;  its 
ravages,  therefore,  are  at  this  period  particularly  de- 
llruftive  ;  and  it  palfes  through  its  mctamorphofes 
with  fuch  fpeed,  as  to  produces  third  generation  while 
the  wheat  is  yet  tender  and  juicy  ;  however,  as  the 
corn  has  by  this  time  grown  confiderably,  the  third  ge- 
neration is  not  fo  deflruiJlive  as  the  fecond.  It  hurts 
chiefly  by  rendering  the  ftraw  weak,  and  liable  to 
break  down  when  loaded  afterwards  by  the  weight  of 
a  full  ear ;  "  and  fometimes  (fays  the  Do(5lor)  it  will 
be  infcfted  by  the  fourth  fwarm  before  harvell." 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
dated  July  24.  1778,  he  makes  fome  general  obfer- 
vaiions  on  the  nature  of  ihofe  caterpillars  from  which 
flying  infecfs  proceed  ;  and  to  which  clafs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Heffian  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
ferves,  has  provided  againft  the  kinds  of  danger  thcfe 
tender  infcfts  arc  moft  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevcre,  the  eggs  of  the 
moll  tender  infedts  refill  the  force  of  the  ufual  froft; 
in  feafons  ofremarkable  feverity,  indeed,  fome  are  dc- 
llroyed ;  but  a  fufficicnt  number  always  efcape  for  pro- 
pagating the  fpeeics.  The  young  caterpillar,  il  hatch- 
ed before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  furvive  even 
weeks  before  it  perifhes  for  want  of  nourifhment ;  and 
in  fome  few  inftances  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  direfted  by  inftinc't  to  fpin  a  web,  in  which 
it  remains  tmpid  and  without  food  during  the  whole 
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wintff.  The  chryfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo- 
rion, is  capable  of  rdifliiig  various  daiigcrsarilini";  'roin 
cold,  heat,  wet,  &c.  and  the  knglh  oftimc  which  the 
animal  icin:ii;is  ill  that  ftatc  is  capablcof  very  coiifidcr- 
able  cxtcnfioii  The  complete  aiiiiiial,  tender  as  it  ap- 
pears,and  intended  to  exill  no  longer  than  js  nccef- 
l;iry  to  fulfil  the  bulincfs  of  propagation,  which,  in 
foinc  fpecies  is  gone  through  in  a  tew  days,  nevcrthe- 
lefsis  capable, in  fomeinllauces, of  enduring  the  utraoll 
variation  of  climate;  and  if,  by  accidental  circuni- 
ftanccs,  the  fcxes  arc  prevented  from  meeting,  its  iliort 
life  is  extended  to  many  times  the  ainoimt  of  its  ufual 
duration. 

The  obfcrvations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  in 
tliis  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofc  already  related  ; 
only  he  dilfcnts  ironi    the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ;   thniking  it  more  pro- 
bable  from  analogy,  that   they  arc  depolitcd  on  the 
itraw  ;  and  being  (haken  offfrom  thence  by  the  flrokcs 
of  the  flail  in  thrclhing,  arc  m'fxcd  with   the   corn  ; 
from  whence  it  muit  be  very  difficult  tofeparate  them. 
Hence  iic  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rilk  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a  footing,  they  would   cftablilk  thcmfclves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America.     It  mufl  be  obferved, 
however,  that  none  of  thegrain  which  wasexanvincd 
fliowcd  any  fignsof  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  caterpillars  ; 
fuch  iiifeiflsas  were  found  in  fome  deccafed  fpecinicns 
being  only  the  weevils  comntonin  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  ;  though  fome  which  were  infpcc- 
tcd  in  the  month   of  Augull  this  year  contained   the 
chryfalis  of  fome  infetts,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was 
»f  opinion  might  be  the  fiying  weevil  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  know  whether  thefeweuld  revive  ornot,  he  gave  it 
as  hii  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
ought  not  to  be  fuflered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  that  could 
be  had  concerning  thefcinfeds,  the  duke  of  Dorfet 
addrelfcd  a  letter  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  in 
France,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  exill  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  infedls  ;  one  of  which  was  fup- 
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ncraJ; and  this  gentleman  applied  toe. duncl  Mor^s.n    iJdT.i 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  ref,>cet  to  this  infect 
than  any  other  pcrfon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
His  account  was,   that  the  Ilcliian  fly  was  lirfl  intro- 
duced into  America  by  means  of  fbmc  llraw  nude  iilc 
of  in  package,  or  ochcrwifc  landed  on  Long  Ifland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war  ;  and  its  firll  appear- 
ance was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  \V  illim  Howe's 
debarkation,    and    at  Klat  BuQi.     from     thence    it 
fpread  in  every  direction,  but   at  firfl  very   (l,\v\y  , 
audit  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan's  farm,  lituatcd  not  quite  jo  miles  from 
New  York.     No  damage  was  done    the  firft  fcafon, 
and  very  little  the  fccond  ;  but  in  1738  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deftroy- 
cd  all    round.     "  The  name  of  HcJJian  jiy  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)   was  given  to   this  infect  by  myfclt  and  a 
friend  carlyafter  its  firflappearance  on  Long  Iiland." 
In  a   letter  to  General  Waihington,  dated  July  ;ifl 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infect  it- 
felf,  and  men tionsfcveral experiments  made  bv  himfelf 
to  oppofe  its  depredations.  The  refult  of  ihele Was  that 
good  culture  of  llrong  foil,  or  wcUinauured  lands,  may 
fometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  lowed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will   be  totally  dellroyed.      "  But  (fays 
he)  as  the  infeit  lives  in  its  aurelia  flate  in  Itraw  ami 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn- 
yard manure  fpread  on  the  la.nd  in  the  fpring  multi- 
plies the  fly  toan  aftonilhing  degree  ;  hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  necellity  ofmixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marie  in  heaps  ;  adding,  where  he  can.do  it,  a  quantity 
of    lime,  and  changing  the  heaps,  after  tlicy  have 
undergone  the  neceifary  fermentation,  that  their  parts 
may  be  well  incorporated,  andanev,-  digeftion  brought 
on,  which  will  efFcdually  dcltroy  the  infeCt.  Rolling 
of  wheat  juft  before  the  firfl  froft,  in  autumn,  and  foou 
after  the  laltin  fpring,  or  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindle,  has  alfo  a  good  eticd.     In  the    firfl 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  good  culture  ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
roller  crufhes  and  deflroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
infeet.     Top-drelTiags  of  lime,  or  of  live   allies,  .arc 
ufeful  as  manures,  and  may  (wlien  applied  about  the 


pofedtobtthe  caterpillar  of  the  Heflian  fly,   from  its     times  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)   be  of- 
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attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin 
ning  its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpring, 
and  undergoing  the  metamorphofis  already  mention- 
ed. "  That  infeft  (fay  the  fociety)  whofe  havoc  has 
been  well  known  in  America  only  lince  1776,  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  very  fliortdcfcription  of  thofe  which  have  been 
©bferved  in  the  north,  and  of  wliich  the  hiflory  is 
contained  in  the  different  vtilumcs  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  ofStockholm.  We  know  that  there  exifl  in 
France  caterpillars  whofe  manner  of  living  refembles 
that  of  thofc  infei.T:s  ;  but  the  milcliief  which  they  do 
to  corn  having  never  been  conlidcrablc  enough  to  at- 
iraif  the  attention  of  government, andnot  having  been 
ourfclves  engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiflory  of 
that  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  beingable  to 
fay  any  thing  particular  upon  th.-H  fubje..'t."  The  refl 
of  the  report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil. 
6.  Further  rccourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  The  marquis  of  Cacrmarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Ttmpic  at  New  York,  tlie  Biitilh  conful  ge- 


fenlivc  to  the  infedl;  but  if  ufedin  fulRcicnt  quantity  to 
deflroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  dcflroy  the  wheat  aUi>. 
In  the  year  1 782,  a  particular  fpecies  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced on  Long  Iiland,  which  is  found  torelifl  the 
fly,  and  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheats  ib  the 
fame  neighbourhood  are  dellroyed  by  it.  But  as  this 
wheat  has  been  incautjonfly  fowcdin  fields  with  other 
kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far- 
mers, as  to  fuller  in  its  character  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture;  inafmuch,  that  fome  farmers,  from  inatten- 
tiontothiscircumltance,havecondcmHedit  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  fome  crops  have  been  prcicrvcd 
from  thisdegeneration  ;  and  I  was  I'o  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  of  my  lafl  year's  feed  oftlicpurcfl  kind  j 
the  confequcnccof  whichhas  been  a  good  crop,  whilA 
my  neighbours  fields,  fowed  withothcrkindsof  wheat, 
have  been  cither  tstally  dellroyed  or  materially  in- 
jured. 1  have  fatibfied  myfelf  that thisfi>cciesof  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  i  782  ;  that  a  cargo  o£ 
it  was  then  lent  to  Mell'rs  Underhill's  i'mII  to  be  ma- 
Bufaclurcd  into  flour  ;  and  that,  from  feed  f;.ved  out 
3   P  2  of 
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HefliiH    of  this  parcel,  the  ycUow-hcaideJ  uhcAt  ^y,^s  ptopaga- 
Hy-       led.     It  is  agcncrally  rcccivcil  opiiiiou,  ihaithccapa- 

'~~^' city  of  the  jcllow-bcardi-J  wheat  to  refill  the  attacks 

ot  the  ily  is' owing  to  the  hardiicl's  or  folidity  of  the 
flraw  ;  but  when  we  reded  tliat  other  wheats  arc 
fomctimcs  wholly  cut  oft"  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
lbmetiir.es  early  iu  the  fpriiig,  before  the  feafon  of  its 
running  to  llraw,  we  fliall  be  induced  to  alFigu  fonic 
otiier  caufc.  I  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  di- 
ilini^Hons  of  this  from  other  wiicats.  The  firlt  is  iii 
the  ear,  at  or  .'.ftcr  liarvell.  The  obvious  ditFcrencc, 
then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  chatf".  The  fccond  can 
only  be  obferv  ed  by  the  miller,  who  fays,  "  this  grain 
requires  to  be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other 
wheat  before  grinding  or  itwill  not  yield  its  dower 
fo  kindly,  as  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus 
'aired  and  dried  thequality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  is 
equal  to 'that  of  the  bell  white  wheat." 

7.  In  a  letter  from  Mr  Wadfworth,  dated  22d  Au- 
gull  1788.  we  are  informed,  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  jiuce,  recommended  as  a  preventative 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail- 
ed in  every  inftancein  1787  ;  buttheefficacyof  the  yel- 
low bearded  wheat  in  rcliftiiig  the  attacks  of  the  fly  is 
confirmed.  The  progrcfs  of  the  fly  northward  is  like- 
wife  confirmed  ;  but  we  aretold  thatitlias  difappearcd 
in  iTiany  places  near  New  York,  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

8.  In  confequencc  of  the  correfpondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caerniarthen  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifchie- 
vous  infect,  and  has  given  a  better  account  of  it  tlian 
any  of  the  above.  "  The  Kefiian  fly  (fays  he)  is  a 
fmalldark  fly,  With  thin,  long,  black  legs  ;  clear  tranf- 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk  ;  with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  orfeelcrs 
projcdling  from  the  fnout.  Tliti'e  1  have  feen  appear 
in  lize  and  Ihape  like  a  little  fly  which  attacks  cheefc 
in  thiscountry,  and  whicli  is  very  clufely  watched  by 
the  kepcers  of  dairies  h«re,  as  produftive  of  the  warm 
(kippers  which  dcflroy  chcefej  ajid  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  worm  produced,  from  the  egg  of  the 
Hellian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 

>  flrong  refemblance  to  the  worm  in  chcefe.  Thchorns 

■v^hich  evidently  appear  on  rhe  Heffian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  tojierfo- 
ratc  hard  gr„in,  as  well  as  grain  in  a  fofter  ftate  ,  tho' 
I  have  not  yet  fetnany  pcrfon  who  has  perceived  the 
egg,  Worm,  or  fly  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
hasfonnd  any  nit,  mucus, or  even  Jiifl  in  the  dry  flraw 
in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  dcpolited  after  the  harvcil.  One  publication 
figned  a  Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depoiits  its 
eggs  therein.  His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
tending  to  millead  others;  bnt  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  reafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I 
ifiade  myfclf,  gaveinefome  caufe  lo  apprehend  that  the 
ittea  mentioned  in  the  paper  ligiicd  a  Landholder  was 
founded  in  fa<fl :  Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country 
wherein  the  fly  had  not  beenki;own  to  injuire  the  har- 
V-eft  (though  it  has  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  withiaa  few  weeks),!  obfervedin  thettawsand 
apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which 
cobwebs  weie  woven,  fcveral  of  thefc  flits  entangled 
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in  the  wcbs,  many  of  them  dead,  but  fonic  alive,  and 
flruggling  to  dilcngage  tliemfelvcs  j  from  hence  1  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  propcnilty  in  the  fly  to  gqt  in- 
to the  mow  ;  but  whether  with  a  purpofc  of  mere  Ihel- 
ter  and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  Jepolit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide.'' 

9.  Mr  Bond  now  refers  to  fonie  obfcrvaiions  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  a  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  feveral  other 
papers  on  the  fubjeft,  he  had  inclofed  in  his  letter  to 
the  maiquis.  Thclormer  w^as  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  who  Hacked  hiswhcatin  autumn  i7S8,at 
a  time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  feen  in  or  near  that 
couniy.  AbcHit  lix  or  feven  weeks  after  the  harvcft 
he  had  occaiion  to  threlh  fome  of  his  wheat ;  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  its  fcattering  and  walling,  he  threw 
the  flieuves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  Iheet.  On  ta- 
king up  the  llieaves  to  carry  them  to  the  thrclhing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  ilies,  anfwering 
precifely  the  dcfcription  ofthe  Hclhau  fly,  lying  upua 
the  Ihcet,  fume  dead  and  others  in  a  torpid  flate  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  had  got  a 
footing  in  his  rick  ;  but  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  flraw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  dc- 
polited was  difcovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a  farmer  in  the 
fime  county,  ajiprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap- 
proach his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fome  wheat  in  his 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
Icfs  than  a  fortnight,  when  a  violent  north-calt  wind 
came  on;  and  immediately  after  he  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flies  over  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fown. 
He  examined  the  ;irain  in  a  few  days;  and  lound  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  had  depofited  tlicir  eggs  in  tlic 
heart  of  the  main  flalk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  was  fown,  and  near 
it.  r.Iany  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  flalk  ;  and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difcovered  in  the  flalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  thcfe  worm?,  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  flalk  was  perceptibly 
changing  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowifh 
cafl ;  the  top  hanging  down  quite  flirunk  and  w  iiher- 
ed.  In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  eggs  were  found  witliin  the  flalk  of  a 
very  minute  fize  and  whitilh  coluur,  with  lomtthing 
of  a  ycllowifli  tinge.  In  thofc  where  the  worm  was 
formed,  it  was  carefidly  wrapped  up  furrounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  fhoot  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  it 
had  been  fki-!fully  .md  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation  ;  around  it  the  flalk  was  plainly  eaten  away 
fomctimcs  nearly  through.  The  wo;  m  ilrouLi^ly  refem- 
bles  the  Ikippcr  in  cheefc,  fomewliat  thinner,  and  ra- 
ther longer,  of  a  whitifli  cafl.  The  ground  on  which 
this  wheat  was  fown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high 
and  dry  ;  the  natural  foil  a  flrong  red  clay  ;  few  of 
the  Ihoots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  clnfle/  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 
This  was  imputed  to  the  fliength  of  the  foil,  whidi 
producing  a  robufl  powerful  growth,  reiifl'',d,    in    a 

treat  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak 
wots  fuffered  generally. 

10.  A  iirailar  accoiini  of  the  Heffian  fly  is  given  by 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  From  his obfervations  the  egg  is  ufually 
depofitedin  the  funnel  or  Iheath  a  little  above  thefirfl 
joint.      When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  or 

fpring^ 
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fprlng,  they  are  utterly  dcftrudlive  of  the  gro\uli  ot 
(he  w  heat  ;   but  wLca  llicy  arc  Jepofittd  flionly  be- 
fore tlic  harveil,  thcgrahior  cveu  the  ftalk  isfcarcely 
attested,  cfpecially  inrich  ground.    '1  he  egg,  hefays, 
is  at  liril  very  minute  ;  it  grows  rapidly,  btcoincs  lull 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a  bro.vn  hue,  in  lize  and  co- 
lour very  like  a  flax  feed.     A  material  difference  was 
alfo  perceived  between  rich  and  poor  ground  withre- 
fpecl  to  the  ravages  of  the  ily  -,  but  none  bet^v  een  moift 
and  dry  foils.     Fie  is  alio  of  opinion  that  the  ytUou- 
bearded  wheat  w  ill  refill  the  attacks  of  the  fly;  and  that 
rolling  anil  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  ftrvicc. 
II.  A  farmer  in  Jcrfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from 
Hunterdon,  Jan.  30.  1787,  obferves  that  though  the 
Ily  is  fuppofed  to   advance  about  ij  miles   annually, 
and  neither  waters  nor   mountains  obflrucl  its  paf- 
fage  ;  yet  when  dilbubed,  he  never  faw  them  take  a 
iiight  of  above  live  or  lix  feet;  ncvcrthclefs  they  arc 
fo  active,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catcli  them.    They 
liril  appear  towards  the  end  of  September  ;  and  foon 
after  their  eggs  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  lizc  like 
a  flax-feed  :  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints  fome  even 
in  the  ground  ;  and  here  they  harbour  all  winter.     On 
the  firft  appearance  in  any  dillrift,  their  numbers  be- 
ing fniall  they  feldom  cut  oifthc  crop   in  this  flate, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.     In 
the   fpring,  after  warm   weather  they   again  appe.ir 
as  a  fmall  \^'orm,  and  deAroy  the  crop.    The  remedies 
propoftd  by  this  farmer  are,  lowing  upon  rich  ground 
elder,  and  rolling.     A  gentleman  wliofc  account  was 
dated  on  the  mil  of  Noven-,ber  1786,    fays,  that    their 
cggsrefemble  what  is  commonly  called  the/j-^/ow  on 
meat,  being  very  fmall,  and  only  in  one  place.    Soon 
after  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the 
lame  kernel  inclofe  ihe  firft,  the  egg  is  covered,  and 
agreeeablc  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  infccls  arrives  at  the 
flateof^  worm,  and  defccnds  towards  the  root,  where 
it  confamcs  the  tender  blade,  fomctimes  dcllroyingihe 
whole  crop  in   the   fall;  but  if  by  rcafon  of  the  fer- 
iflity  ofthe  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circumltanccs, 
the  vei;eiaiion  is  fo  rapid  as  to  balilt  their  ctibrts,  fome 
of  the  lauer-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  Itatc,  en- 
trench   thcmfelves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  had  lound  them  after  feverc 
fro  lis  changed  from  a  white  to  agrcenilh  culjur  and 
alnioA  iranfpiu-ent  ;  from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au- 
relia  Hate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  when  the  Ily  is  again  produced,  which 
again  lays  its  eggs,  and  flniihes  the  work  begun  in  ih« 
fall  to  the  total  dcllrudion  of  the  crop.    Another  piece 
of  iniclligencc  he  gives,  but  not  iVoni  hisownobllrva- 
lion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  clofc  in  the  win- 
ter and  fpring  if  tlie  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring 
up,   and  the  worms  do  not  much   injure  the  fccoud 
growth.     By  another  corrcfpondeui  we  arc  informed, 
that  maritime  places  are  lefs  liable  to  beinfeflcd  with 
the  fly  than    the  interior   parts  of  the  coHUiry  ;  and 
therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  fjue  fair 
'fliould  be  fprinkled  on  the  wheat  jull  before,  or  very 
foon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.     By  others  el- 
ilcr  has  been  much  recouunendcd,  as  well  as  rolling, 
though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned  fcems 
to  be  the  only  eifccluul  remedy. 

12.  By  another  comniunicati«a  from  Mr  Morgan 


to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture, 
he  informs  us,  tiiat  he  had  made  himfelf  acquaiiitcd 
with  the  fly  by  breeding  a  number  of  them  from  the 
chry fells  ir.lo  the  perfect  .utc.     The  fly  is  at  firllof 
a  white  body  witii  long  black  legs  and  whifi<ers,  fo 
fmall  and  inotioulefs   as  not  to  be  calily  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  though  very  difccrnililc  with  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  but  they  loon  become  black  and  very  nimble, 
both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  llzc  of  a 
fmall  ant.     During  the  height  of  the  brood' in  June, 
where  50or  100  of  the  nits  have  been  depoliicd  on 
one  flalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fomctimct  difcovercd.cveii 
with  the  naked  eye,  fome  of  them  to  twill  and  inoTC 
on  being  diflurbc'd  :  this  is  while  they  arc  white  ;  but 
they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  llalk  to  another,  nor 
to  different  parts  of  the 'fame  Aalk.     The  ufual  time 
of  their  fpring  batcliing  from  the  cryfalis  is  in  May. 
"  Thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or 
nits  in  the  wheat  may  faiisfy  theinfclves  by  opening 
their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  in  the 
room.     The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  ihcirnum- 
bers  abroad.  The  firll  night  after  the  commencement 
of  wheat  harvcft,  this  feafon,  they  filled  niy  dining 
room  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  troublc- 
fome  in  ihc  eating  and  drinking  vclfcls.     ^\'ithollt  ex- 
aggeration I  may  fay,  that  a  glafs  tumbler  from  which 
beer  had  been  jufl  drank  at  dinner,  bad  joo  flics  in  it 
in  a  {cw  minu:ts.    The  windows  arc  filled  with  them 
wiien  ihty  dclirc  to  make  theircfcape.    They  arc  very 
diflinguilliable  from    every  other  by  their  horns  or 
wliilkers."     With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  feems  to  be 
confirmed  that  the  fowjng  of  that  called  the   yftiotu 
bearded -wheat  can  only  be  depended  upon.  Theflyin- 
deed  will  refidein  fields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs 
upon  the  llalks  ;  bat  no  injnry  was  ever  known  to  hap- 
pen except  in  one  finglc  inilance,  whercit  was  fown 
in  a  field  along  with  the  common  fort,  and  thatia   a 
Very  iinall  proportion  to  it..  Ky  anotheraccount,  Low- 
ever, we  are  told  that  this  yellow-bearded  wheat  is  c- 
qiially  liable  to  be  deflroyed  in  the  aatumn  with    the 
common  kind  ;  fo   that  the  only  method  of  fccuring 
the  crop  is  by  fowing  it  laic  in  the  feafbn,  when  the 
ily  is  molUy  over;         * 

13.  The  minofl  pains  were  taken  by  the  Dfitiih 
government  to  find  out  whether  this  dctlruiflivt  infecl 
exiils  in  Gerruany  or  any  ofthe  northern  countries  of 
Europe;  but  from  the  accounts  received,  it  appears 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  b^en  obfervcd,  or  at  leait  ifii 
cxills  the  damage  done  by  it  is  too  inconliiUrabic  to 
attract  notice. 

14,  Krom  the  whole  corrcfpondenceonthis  fubjcift, 
which  from  the  abridgement  jull  now  given  of  it  is 
evidently  fonxcwhai  dii'cordant,  Sir  Jofeph  Bauksdrcw 
up  a  rcpon  for  the  privy  couucil  dated  March  I3.  i  7S9, 
in  which  be  Aatcs  ihe  following  part icnlirs;  i.  The 
appearance  of  the  fly  ia  Long  Iflaud  *vas  obtcr- 
vcd  in  1,779.  We  niufl  fuppofe  this  to  be  mcjint 
that  its  deftrudlive  eifetls  became  ilicn  firfl  percep- 
tible; for  it  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  known 
in  the  ye.,r  1776.  2.  The  opinion  of  colonel  Mor- 
gan, that  itwas  imported  by  the  Hefllans,  fcems  to  be 
trroneous  as  no  fuch  infect  cau  be  foiuid  to  exill  in 
Germany  or  any  other  pan  of  Europe.     3.  Ijincc  its 
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fi:fl  appearance  In  Long  lllaud  ii  ha?  advanced  it  the 
v:uc  oi'  I J  or  20  miles  a  year,  atid  neither  wascrs  nor 
Diountaiiis  have  iiiipedeil  its  progrcl's.     It  was  fecii 
-croinng  the  Dciaw-.ire  like  a   cloiul   from  the   Fall's 
Townlhipto  Makclield;  h?d  reachcj  Saratoga,   200 
miles  from  its  firlt  appearar.cc,  inlclUiig  the  counties 
of  Middlelcx,  Somerllt,  Fnutiuglon,  Morris,  Suliex, 
thcneighlourhoodof  Fhiladelphia.ull  the  wheat  coun- 
ties olCoiineetictit,  Recommitting  the  moil  dread- 
ful ravages;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barky,  and  timothy 
grafs.     4.  The  Americans  vilio  have  fiilfa-ed  by  this 
infcO:!;,  fpcak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greatcft  honor.     In 
colonel  Nlorgan'b  letter  to  fir  John  Temple,  he  ufes 
the  following  expreffions.    "  Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  the  grcateft  fcoiirgc  thatilland 
■ever  experienced  ;  asit  imihipliesfrom  heat  and  moi- 
■iliirc,  and  the  mod  intcnfc  frofts  have  no  effcft  on  the 
«gg  or  auri-lia.  V/tre  a  linglc  draw,  containing   the 
inl'eft,  egg,  or  aurclia,  to  be  carried  and  fafely  depo- 
fited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  woald 
Tiiuliiply  in  a  few  years,  lb  as  to  dcftroy  all  the  w  heat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.    There  can- 
SK)1   oxill  fuch  an  attrocions  villain  as  to  commit  inch 
an  ad  inteiuioml'y.     5.  No  fatisfattory  accomit  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  infe<5l  is  propagated  has  hither- 
to been  obtained.    Thofe   who   fay   that  the  eggs  arc 
tlepofited  on  the  ftock  from  fix  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 
their  growth  comprefs  and  hinder  the  Aalk  from  grow- 
ing, are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
haveplainlymillaken  the  animal  iifelf  for  its  eggs.    It 
'is  fufficient   to  remember,   that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
increafe  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what   they  obfervcd 
was  not -eggs.     6.  The  landholders  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofitedonthe  ripe  grains  ol' wheat , though 
contradifted  by  colonel  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againfl  it.     7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  i.  17S6,  fays  that 
the  eggs  aredepolited  on  the  young  blade  rcfembling 
Y'hat  we  call  a  fiy-bi<,'j)  in  meat  ;  very  fniall,  and  but 
one  in  a  place  :  but  this  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infect,  had  it 
been  true,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  ofobfervations.     8.  Even  though  this  fliould 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  flill  re- 
main a  danger  of  the  aurelias  being  beaten  ott  by  the 
-flail  from  the  flraw  inthrefhing  the  wheat,  and  im- 
ported into  Britain  along  with  it;  the  prefence  of  thefe 
flics  in  barns  ha-ving  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva- 
iJonsofMcirrs  Potts  and  Bond.     9.    None  of  the  re- 
medies propofed  againfl  this  dellruftive  infeit  have 
heei\  in  any  degree  eft'eftnal,  excepting  thatof  fowing 
the  yellow  bearded  wheat  the  llraw  of  which  is  fuf- 
-ficiently  flrong  to  refift  the  impreffion  of  the  infeft, 
and  even  if  its  eggs  are  depofited  upon  it,receives  little 
■injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain  :  this   provides, 
iowever,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop, 
nor  for   that  which  mud  be  incurred  by  fowing  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  on  lands  better  fuited  by  nature 
for  the  produce  of  other  kinds;  it  appears  alfo  that 
this  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  propofed  by  colonel 
TVIorgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat.     10 
Though  the   agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
■well  as  colonel  Morgan  have  declared  their  opinions 
decifiyely  that  no  danger  canarife  from  wheat  import- 


ed into  Britain,  as  the  infcft  lias  no  immediate  con-  Hcflian 
iieclioii  with  the  grain  ;  yet  with  nearly  it  not  exiflly       I''y» 
the  fame  materials  before  him  wiiich  thtic  gentlemen        "^ 
V.  ere  furuiihcd  with.  Sir  Jofepli  Banks  could  not  avoid 
dra\\  ing  a  conclulion  d-ireclly  conirary ;   and   he  cou- 
cludts  his  report  Willi  (he  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let- 
ter totlicniarqiiis  ofCaerniarthen.    "Satisfa<5loryasit 
would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  prcci- 
fion,  that    1   apprehend  na  danger  of  extending  the 
mifchitf  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  inc  to  declare,  that 
I  have  not  heard  or  fecn  any  conclullve  faft  by  which 
I  could  decide  in  a  matter  ol"  fuch  importance;  and 
till  that  ted  occurs,  the  wifdom  of  guarding  againd  fo 
grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious." 

On  the   27th  of  April  the  fame  year,  another  pa- 
per, by  w-ay  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing  was  given 
in  by  firjofeph  Banks.     In  this  he  again  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  defcriptions  of  any  European  infed 
hitherto  publilhed  anfwer  exactly  to  the  Helfian    fly. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  Bond  to  the  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  he  mentions  another  kind  of  inftft  in   the  date 
of  Maiyland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  ^/v/j  ;  and 
which  ill  Ibmc  things  refembles  the  Hcffian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.     It  makes  its  way 
into  the  mow,  and  bites  the  ends  of  the  grainperccp- 
tibly  ;  and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  it- 
felf :  lince  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that  wheat  recently 
threllted,  and  laid  in  a  dry  warm  place,  will   foon  be 
covered  with  an  extreme  clammy  cnid,  which  binds 
the  wheat  on  the  furfacc  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
admititsbeinglifted  in  lumps;  but  the  wheat  beneath 
will  not  be  hurt  to  any  confiderable  depth.     Such  iS 
■the  quality   of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inferted  in» 
to  the  heap  att'eftcd  by    it,  watery  blillers  are  imme- 
diately raifed  ;  and  the  farmers  and  tlavcs,  riding  up- 
on bags  of  thisinfci-'ted  wheat,  never  fail  to  be  fcvcrely 
blidtred  thereby.     "  This  infecl  (fays  he)  is  called 
in  Maryland  the  Revolution  fj,  by  the   friends  of  the 
Britifli  government  ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  fame  infeiit  which  originated  on  Long  Illand,  and 
is  called  tlie  Hijjian  fly   (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  revolution.     All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Helfian  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradicMy  ;  and  1  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  point  at  this  moment  in  what  manner 
and;place  the  eggs  of  thcfe  infedls  are  depofited.  The 
policy  which  induced  government  to  open  the   ports 
being  founded  on  an  appearance  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admilfion  of  flour 
indead  of  grain  ;  and  tho'  the  countries  from  whence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the   advantage  of  the 
manufa<Elure,  dill  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ob- 
jed,  when  oppofcd  in  the  fcale  to  an  evil  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  magnitude  as  the  iniroduftion  oflo  dedruttive 
an  infe<5l  may  occafion.    The  ravageshere  are  beycmd 
conception  ruinous.     Many  farmers  have  had  their 
crops  fo  completely  cut  otf  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  feed-corn.     If  the  meafure  of  conlining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  Ihould  be  adopted  great 
attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  the  qualityof  the  flour  ad- 
mitted into  the  Briiilh  ports.     An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  lad  harvell  is  of  a  very  wretched  qua" 
lity  ;   and  dratagems  will  be  praclifed  to  give  an  ex* 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  eirentisl  a  daplcof  the  middle  daces 
of  America." 

In 
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(clirai  In  another  If  ttcr  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
■^J  IJ  cxprcll'cs  hiiiiiVU'  to  the  foJlowiiig  purpofc.  "  I  have 
eroge-  ^rn  been  able  to  collecl  any  decided  iiitbrmation  which 
'^'  fixes  the  elTciitial  point,  liaw  far  the  infect  may  be 
commniii  ated  by  feed.  It  is  a  matter  at  this  lirae 
quite  ii'idecidcd  here  :  nor  have  I  heard  or  obferved 
311/  very  conclulive  rcaCm  to  fuppofe  that  the  Hy  makes 
its  v/ay  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  very  intel- 
ligent fanner  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  informed  nic 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  and  fo  1  found 
it,  that  the  Hy  did  not  either  in  the  tield  or  in  tlie 
mow  affett  the  grain  of  the  wheat :  a  neighbour  of 
bis,  in  tiircfhiug  the  liitie  wheat  he  had  faved  lalt  har- 
vefl, obferved  the  fly  rife  fr.)m  thcllraw  in  great  num- 
bers wherever  it  was  ftriick  by  the  flail ;  but  though 
it  was  at  lirftprcfaraed  that  the  fly  had  infinuated  it- 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  dejwfitingits  eggs 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  fj-aw,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  difcovcredfrom  the  appearance  of  any  mucus 
or  duft,  either  in  the  grain  or  in  the  draw  ;  hence 
it  was  inferred  tint  all  the  michief  was  done  in  the 
field." 

HESYCHIUS,  the  mofl;  celebrated  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  grammarians  whofe  works  are  now  extant, 
■was  a  Chrillian  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  the  fame 
witli  Helychius  pairiarch  of  Jtrufaleni,  who  died  in 
609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  tlie  opi- 
nion of  Cafiiibon,  is  the  mofl  learned  and  ufeful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Schrcvelius 
publillied  a  good  edition  ofitini668,  in  4:0,  with 
notes  i  but  the  beft  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1  746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERIARCH,  H«teriarch.\,  in  antiquity,, 
an  officer  in  the  Greek  cnijiire,  whereof  there  were 
two  fpccies;  the  one  called  (imply  heteriarch,  and  the 
•iher  gnat  hetcriaith,  who  had  the  dircftion  of  the 
former. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fTa'f/tn;^«,  formed ofthe  Greek 
<««ipo{  fcciui,  "  companion,  ally,"  and  <i»;^»  imperium; 
"  cojoKand."  Their  principal  fundion  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  ofthe  allies  ;  bclldes  which,  they 
hadfomeotheriuties  in  the  emperor's  court,  defcribcd 
fcy  Codin,  De  Officiii,  c.-<p.  5.  n.  30,  31,  32,  37. 

HE!  F.IIOCLITE,  Heterochton,  in  grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clcnfioii,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek,  iTifo. 
»xiT«  jformedof  iTif«5  alter,  "  another  diflercnt,"  and 
ixirai,  "  1  decline.'' 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns 
which  vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  ot  declcnlion  ;  ha- 
ving fewer  cafes,  numbtrs,  &c.  than  ordinary;  or  that 
arc  of  one  dcclenfion  in  one  number,  and  another  in 
another  :  as,  Hoc  vas,  vajii  ;  haevafa,  vafonini. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  theology,  foincthing 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  eflablilhed  in 
the  true  chiuch.  Tlie  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
•Tip  oi/ 1  foe,  a  compound  of«Tif»c  "  alter''  and  /ifa  ''opi- 
nion." Thus,  we  f.iy  a  hj^rodux  opinion,  a  hitcrodi,x 
divine,  &c.  The  word  llauds  in  oppolition  to  cr- 
thbdox. 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  phyfics,  the  quality  or 
difpolition  which  denominates  a  thing  htterogmitut. 
The  word  is  alfo   ufed  for  the  heterogeneous  pans 
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themfclves;  in  rhieh  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a  Hetemge- 
body  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof.         neow 

HKTEROGENEOL'S,orHETERoGE.sEAL,liie-         !► 
rally  impo,  ti  fonr.ething  of  aditiVrent  nati.re,  or  that     Hctoj. 
coiiiifts  of  ^artsof  Jiiferent  or  diffirailar  kinds  ;  in  op-  " 
pDfniou  to  homigirif'jia.     The  word  is  Greek  ;  formed 
of  (Ti.ct  attir,  "  difi'erent,"  and  ynoc  g"i"t,  "  kind  ;" 
f.  d.  comjjofed  of  dittcreat  kinds  of  parts. 

Hf.TE<oi,E.\FOvs  Lij/^t,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  t» 
be  that  which  confiftsof  rays  of  different  degrees  of  re- 
frangibiiity.rhustliecommoTi  light  ofthe  fun  orclouds 
is  hoterogencous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rays. 

HETEROGESEfjus  Nouiii,  owe  of  the  three  Variations 
in  irregular  nouns  ;  or  fich  as  ire  of  ohc  gender  in  the 

lingularnumber,  andof  another  in  theplural Hctero- 

geneous,  under  whichare  comprehended  mixed  nouns, 
are  fix-fold.  i.  Thofe  whichare  ofthe  mafculine 
gender  in  thefingular  number,  and  neuter  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  a.%,  hie  tartaruSjhtec  tartara.  2.  Thofe  whicli  are 
mafculine  in  the  finguUr  number,  but  mafculine  a!id 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hie  locus,  hi  loci   ir  htc  loca. 

3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in  the  lingular  number,  but 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hac  carbafus,  ij  hxccarbafa, 

4.  Such  nouns  as  arc  neuter  in  the  fingular  number^ 
but  mafculine  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hoc  crlum,   hi  csrli. 

5.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingular,  but  neuter  and 
mafculine  in  the  plural;  as,  hac  raflrum,  hi  raliri,  ir 
hjc  rajira.  And,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingu- 
lar, but  feminine  in  theplural  nnmber ;  aS; hoc  epulutu, 
hie  epulit, 

Netehocexeo'js  Qatithia,  are  thofe  which  arc  of 
fuch  different  kind  and  confideraiion,  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
cceds  the  other. 

HErERuCE\  ECUS  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  different  ra- 
dical fignsi   as,  -J  aa,  zni  »  -Jtb;  «  V9>and  '  y  19. 

HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  a  term  of  relation, 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  be- 
tween  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  ;  whofe  Ihadows  ai 
noon  in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward, 
and  in  fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward. 

HETH,  the  fatherofthe  Hittites,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  fouthward  of 
thepromifed  laud,  at  Hebron  or  thereabouts.  Ephron, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  otHeth, 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham's  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  There  are  fome  who  main- 
tain that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  find  no 
footftepsof  it  in  the  fcripture. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etkuria,  a  celebrated  country 
of  Italy,  on  the  weft  of  the  Tyber.   It  originally  con- 
tained 12  different  nations,  which  had  each  theirre- 
fpedive  monarch.    Their  names  were  Vcientcs,  Clu- 
fJni,  Pcrufini,  Cortonenfes,  Arreiini,  Vetuloni,  Vola- 
terrani,  Rufcllani,  Volfcinii,  Tarquinii,  Kalifci,  and 
Cxretani.    The  inhabitants  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  fuperftition  and  ftricf  confidence  in  omens, 
dreams,  auguries,  &c.    They  all  proved  powerful  and 
refolute  enemies  to  the  riling  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  conquered  only  after  niucli  effulion  of  blood. 
HK\'.tl  (auc.  geog.),  one  of  the  lev  en  people  who 
occupied  Canaan  ;  a  principal  and  numerous  people,  and 
the  fame  with  the  A'^ij'/uv/i.r/;  dwelling  at  the  foot  oT 
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Hcuchera    Hcrmon  and  partly  of  Libauus,  or  between  Libauus 
H  and  Hcrnum  (Judges  iii.  3-)     To  this  Bochartretcrs 

HcuWtn  the  fables  concerning  Cadmus  and  kis  wife  Harmonia, 
^" or  Hcrmonia,  changed  to  ferpcnts ;  the  name  Hevi  de- 
noting a  wild  bead,  iuch  as  is  afcrpent.  Cadmus,  who 
is  laid  to  have  carried  the  ufc  of  letters  to  Greece,  feems 
to  have  been  a  Kadmnncan  ;  of  whom  the  Greeks  fa/ 
that  he  came  fj  their  country  from  Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  beloncing  to  the  pentaiidria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  five  petals  ;  the  capfule  is  biroHrated  and 
bilocular. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelice,    (John),  an  eminent 
afaonomcr,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in   1611..    He  llu- 
died  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and   every 
where  obtained  the  cllccm  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
firft  that  difcovereJ  a  kind  of  libration  in  the  moon, 
aod  made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  aUodifcovered  feveral  fixed  flars,  which  he 
named  \\\t(i>mamtittijfS(,btejki,  in  honoiu"  of  John !  II. 
king  of  Poland.     His  wife  was  alfo  well  Ikilled   in 
aftroiiomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
liihedby   her  hulbind.     In  1675  he  publillied  a  de- 
fcription  ot  the  inllrnnients  with  wJiich  he  made  his 
obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Machitia  C'rhJIii  :  and 
in  1679  lie  publilhed  the  fecond  part   of  this  wwk  ; 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  wl.ile  he  was  at  a  feat 
in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.     By  this  calamity  he  is  laid 
to  have  fuflained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds; 
"having  not  only  his  obfervatory  and  all  his  valuable 
inftruments  and  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Machina  Ccclejlis ;  which  acci- 
dent has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe- 
quently  very  dear  .    In  jhe  year  1690  were  pubbihed 
Firviamintuv!  Sti/e/ciaiatvi  and  Prodomus  ajlrotiomict 
ir,  mvit  tabula'  folares,  una  ann  catalogo  fixarum,  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  necelFary  preliminaries  for  ta- 
king an  exact  catalogue  of  the  liars.   But  thefe  works 
are  poUhiimous  ;  for  Hevelius  died  in   1687,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.     He  was  a  man  greatly  elleemed 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  fkill  in  aftronomy,  but  as  a  very  excel- 
lent and  worthy  raagillrate.     He  was  made  a  burgo- 
maller  of  Dantzic  ;  which  office  hcisfaid  to  have  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmoll  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was 
alfo  very  highly  efleemed  by  foreigners  ;  and  not  only 
by  thofe  (killed  in  allronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by 
forei<Tn  princes  and  potentates  :  as  apyears  abundantly 
fromli  coUeaion  of  theirletters  which  were  priiued  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  16S3. 

HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurn,  (John),  aleariied 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  154;;  ;  and  fludicd 
at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to 
liis  native  country  he  became  magiftrate  of  Arafler- 
dam  ;  after  which  he  was  profelTor  of  phyil.'  at  Ley  den, 
and  redor  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  he  died 
in  i6or.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  feveral  trea- 
tifeson  thq  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hiprocrates. — 
Qtko  Heuniius  his  fon  was  alfo  profelfor  of  phytic  at 
Leyden,  and  wrote  fome  books. 

HEUSDEN,  a  ftrong  to\\  n  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Holland,  featcd  on  the  river  \faefc,  among 


marlhes,  with  a  L.indfome  calllc,  in  E.  Long.  j.  3.   Hewftt 
N.  Lat.  ji.  47.  I 

HEWSON  (William),  a  very  injfeniousanatomift,  H«"pl« 
wasborn  in  1739.  He  became  ainHant  to  Dr Hunter,  '  " 
and  was  afterwards  in  panucrruip  with  him  ;  but,  on 
thtir  difagrtemeut, read  anatomical  leduiesat  hisowu 
houlc  (in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Kalconcr). 
He  wrote  Inquiries  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  lymphatic  Syflem,  2  vols  ;  and  difputed  with 
Dr  Monro  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  (yftcni  of 
vellcls  in  oviparous  animals.     He  died  la  1774. 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  malic,  a  concord  call- 
ed by  the  moderns  a//r/^. 

HEXAGON, in  gsometrya  figure  of  fix  fides  and 
angles  ;  and  if  thefe  iides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
calltd  a  regular  hexagon. 

H£XAHEDP>.ON,  in  geometry  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  being  the  fame  witU 
a  cube. 

KEXATiIETER,  in  ancient  poetry  a  kind  of  vcrfc 
confiftingof  fix  feet ;  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 
indifferently  either  fpondces  or  daiJlylcs  ;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  daflyl  andtlie  Uxth  alwaysa  fpoudce.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

I  23  4      5  6 

jiiit  prrj\:{clfc  vo\lunt,  aut\dilc\i}ar-:  po\etje, 
HEXAMILION,  Hexamili,  or  Hcxnmitium,  a 
celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  141 3 
over  the  ifthmas  of  Corinth.  It  took  its  name  from 
1%  jix,  and  a/>v/o»,  which  in  the  vulgar  Greek  lignilies 
a.7//ile,as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Ptlopon- 
ncfus  from  the  incurlionsof  the  barbarians. Amurath  II. 
having  raifcd  the  (lege  of  Confiantinople  in  the  year 
1422,  demolifhcd  the  he.xamilion,  though  he  had'  be- 
fore concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
Venetians  rellored  it  in  the  year  1463, by  30,000  work- 
men, employed  for  15  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Bertoldod'Eflcgeneralof  tlie  land  for- 
ces, and  Louis  Loredano  commander  of  the  fca. — The 
infidels  made  feveral  attempts  upon  it  :  but  were  re- 
pulfcd,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourliood 
thereof  :  but  Bertcld  )  being  killed  at  the  fiegt  ofCo- 
rinth,  which  was  attempted  foon  after,  Bertino  Caici- 
nato,  who  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  a- 
bandoned,upon  the  approach  of  the  beglerbeg,bo(h  the 
fiege  and  the  defence  of:  he  wall  which  had  coll  them 
fo  dear  ;    upon  which  it  was  finally  dcmolifttcd. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  1*  /.V,  and  «»»» 
a  Maii);\he  name  of  the  fixth  tlafs  in  Linnjeus's 
fexual  method,  confifling  of  plants  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  which  are  furniflied  with  fix  ftamrnaor 
male  organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See  Bota- 
NY,p.  430. 

HEXAPLA  (formedof  ti  fix,  and  a-n-y.'.a  1  open,  1 
unfold),  in  chnrch  hillory,  a  Bible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lumns ;  containing  the  text  and  divers  vciiiuns  there- 
of compiled  and  publillied  by  Origcn,  witha  view  of 
fecuring  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and 
to  correcl:  thofe   that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius.  Hill.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that 
Ongen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  undcrCaracalla, 
applied  himfelf  to  leavn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect 
the  f^:veral  verlions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 

writing-s, 
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[tsapla.    v.-ritings,   an.i  of  tliefe  lo  compofc  his  Tctrapl.i  and 
X      '  Hcxapla  ;  others,  however,   will  not  allow  him   to 
have  begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  be  had 
retired  iato  I'aleHinc,  about  the  year  ;;i. 

To  conceive  what  this  Kexapla  was,  it  nmft  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that,  befides  the  trand'.tion  of  the  facrcd  wri- 
tings, called  the  Scptuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
hdelphus, above  aSoycars before  Chrill,  theScrijUurc 
had  been  fmcc  tranflatcd  into  Greek  by  other  inter- 
preters. Thcfirll  of  thofe  vcrfians,  or  (reckoning  the 
Sepiingint)  the  fccond,  wis  that  of  Aquila,  a  profe- 
lytc  Jew,  the  firfl  edition  of  which  hcpablitlicd  iri  the 
I2:h  year  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chrifl  128  ;  the  third  was  thatof  Syramachus,  pub- 
lilhed,  as  is  commonly  fuppoCed,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  but,  as  foii/c  fay,  under  Septimius  Sevcras,  about 
the  year  200  ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion, 
prior  to  thnt  of  Synimachus,  under  Conimodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  verfions,  fays  Dr. 
Kcnnicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt- 
ed copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  dcfigned  to  lland 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  whicii  they  were 
prejudiced,  becaufe  it  fecmed  tofavour  the  Chriflians. 
The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fixth  wasdifcover- 
edat  NicopoHs,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228  :  laftly,Origen  himfclf  recovered 
part  of  a  feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalrtis. 

Now  Origen,who  had  held  frequent  difputations 
with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Palelline,  obferving  that 
tliey  always  objcftcd  againft  thofe  paflTagcs  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  agaiufl  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  pafTages,  and  con- 
found the  Jews  by  (howing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  fhow  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He- 
brew was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thtfe  fcveral  ver- 
fions into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as 
lliey  might  be  e.ifily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual 
light  to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  flandard  ;  and  allow- 
ing that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently, 
he  contented  himfclf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fcn- 
tences  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  latter 
Greek  verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences 
as  were  omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  aflerifk 
to  the  additions,  and  anobclilk  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns  : 
in  the  firft  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha- 
raifters  ;  in  the  fecond  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters ;  the  reft  were  filled  with  the  fcvcral  verfions 
abovementioned  ;  ail  ilie  columns  anfwcring  verfefor 
vcrfe,  and  phrafe  for  plirafe  ;  and  ia  the  Pfalms  there 
was  a  ninth  column  for  the  feventh  verlion. 

This  work  Origen  called  Ef  <itx«  Hixiipla,(\.  d  fex- 
tiipl;,  or  work  of  Jix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
firft  llx  Greek  vcrlions.  See  Tetrapf-a. 

Indeed.  St.  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewlfc  the  two 
columns  of  the  text,  calls  the  work  OdafU,  as  con- 
fining of  eight  columns. 

ThiscelebrateJ  work,  which  Montfaucon  imaginas 
conlifted  of  tifty  large  volumes,  pcrifhcd  long  ago, 
probably  with  tlic  library  at  Ciefdrca,  where  it  was 
preferved,  in  the  year  65'; ;  though  fcveral  of  the  an- 
cient writershaveprcfcrved  us  pieces  thereof:  parti- 
VoL.VIU. 


cilarly  St  Chryfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in  HeiaAyle 
his  Hexanieron,  &c.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear-         || 
ncftly  endeavoured  to  collccfl  fragments  of  the  Hexa-    lUyloa. 

pli,  particularly  Flamiiiius  Nobilius,  DruHus,  and  Y. ' 

.Moutfaucon,   in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1713. 

KtXASTYLL,  in  architefturc,  a  building  with 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHA.M,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  fitnatcJ 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fou;h  Tyne.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  \\\t  Atexodunum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garrifon.  It  was  made  a  bi loop's  fee  by  Ethcldrcda, 
wife  of  kiiig  Egfred,  in  the  year  675.  Its  firft  bi- 
fliop  St  Wilired  built  here  a  moft  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  raonaftery,  and  it  was  poflelfed  by  feven  bi- 
fliops  fucccflivcl/  ;  but  being  very  much  infefted  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  York.  The  town 
and  priory  were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1546.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Lancaftcr  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  condu(ft  of  John  Nevil,  lord  MoHtacute,  who  was 
for  that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
prefcnt  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  ftreets  are  nar- 
row, with  ill  built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town, is  a  fpaciousfqDarc,and  is  fup- 
plied  by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  ftrudurcs,  is  a  gateway  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date. 
There  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a  fcirions-houfc,  and  was  formerly  an 
exploratory  tower  ;  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
towardsthe  Tyne,  of  remarkable  architedure,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prcfcat,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  bcfidesfevcralchambers  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charity  or 
grammar  fchool.  It  was  in  1J71  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Cumberland  ;  but  only  in  civil  matters  ;  for 
its  ecclcfiaftical  jurifdiftion  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
reft  of  the  county,  it  being  ftill  a  peculiar  belonging 
to  the  archbiihop  of  York  ;  and  the  vulgar  ftill  call  the 
neighbouring  country  Hexhamlhire.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration governed  by  a  bailiff  cholcn  yearly.  Newcaftle 
is  about  15  miles  diilance.  The  markets  here  arc 
Tuefday  and  Saturday  ;  fairs  on  Auguft  j.  and  No- 
vember 8.  A  rivulet,  called  Hexhold,  r ms  by  the 
town,  which  fometimes  overflows  fuddenly. 

HEYDON,  a  little,  pleafant,  well-built  town  of 
Yorkfliirc,  in  that  part  c.dled  Hot.iermljf,  fcated  oa  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one 
church,  tho'  there  are  the  remains  of  two  more  ;  and 
had  formerly  a  confiderablc  trade,  which  is  now  loft, 
on  account  of  its  being  fo  near  Hull.  The  hojfes 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  corporation  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, nine  alJermen,and  two  bailiffs,  who  have  the 
power  of  chooling  Iheriffs,  and  are  juftices  of  the 
peace.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
long.  o.  jj.  N.  Lat.  jv  46. 

Heydon  (John),  w'lo  fometimesafTumcd thcnamc 
of  Ftig^nim  T hmdidjCius ,\\'a%  3  great  pretender  to  11:111 
in  the  Rolicrucian  philofophy  and  the  cclrftial  figns, 
in  the  rei^n  of  kii'.gCharles  I.  ;  snd  wrote  a  conlider- 
able  number  of  chemical  and  aftrological  works,  with 
3  %  very 
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viry  fingiila'rtit!cs.  This  ridiculous  author  was  much 
rcforud  to  l>y  tlic  liukc  ^t  Buckingham,  who  was  iii- 
fatuateJ  with  judicial  ^Urology,  ilc  tmplpycd  hiiu 
tocdl-ulate  ihe  king's  -.Md  his  own  nsiivity,  and  v.  as 
allured  that  his  liars  had  promilcd  him  grca:  things. 
Ihc  duke  alio  employed  Hcyowi  in  fopic  treafonable 
and  feditioiis  practices,  for  uliich  be  \\as  lent  to  the 
Tower.  He  loll  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tel- 
ling Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe  who  went  to  him 
dif^iiifcd  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly 
be  hanged  by  a  certain  time  ;  which  he  outlived  fcvt- 
ral  years. 

HEYLIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englifii  writer, 
was  born  at  Burford,  iu  Oxfordihirc,  in  1600.  He 
ftudicd  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees ill  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra- 
pher and  hillorian.  He  Wdi  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
ftnted  to  the  rectory  of  Hcniingford  in  Huntingdon- 
Ihirc,  made  a  prebendary  of  Wcllrainller,  aad  obtain- 
ed fcTcral  other  livings  :  but  of  thcfc  he  Was  deprived 
by  the  parliament,  who  alio  fcquellcrcd  his  ellate  j  by 
which  means  he  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great 
nccelhty.  However,  upon  the  rclloration,  he  was  re- 
Jlored  10  hisfpiritualities  i  but  never  role  higher  thm 
to  be  fiibdcan  of  Weftminlier.  He  died  in  1662; 
and  was  interred  in  St  Peter's  church  inWellminflcr, 
where  he  had  a  neat  moi;unientcrected  to  his  memory. 
His  wiiiingsare  very  numerous:  the  principal  of  which 
are,  l.  iMicrocopnus,  or  a  Dcfcriplion  of  the  Great 
World.  2.  Lofviographia.  g.  The  Hiftory  of  St  George. 
4.  Ecctefa  yiiiJicata, cir  the  Churcl\  of  England  Julli- 
iud.    5.  Hillorical  and  Mifcellancous  Tra^'is,   &c. 

HKYWOOD  (John),  one  of  the  niofl  ancient  dra- 
maiic  i)oets,  was  born  at  North-Mims,  near  St  Alban's 
in  Hertfordlhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From 
thence  he  relived  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  fccms,  h;.d  a  fc.u  in  that 
neighbourhood.  '!  his  pairon  of  genius  introduced  this 
comic  lott  10  the  princcfs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
her  father  Heniy,  who,  we  are  told,  v.'as  nnicli  de- 
lighted with  his  wit  and  (kill  in  miiiic,  and  by  whonr 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  kis  former  pa- 
ironefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heynood 
bccme  a  favourite  at  cpurt,  and  coniinued  often  to 
entertain  her  majcfty,  exercifing  his  fciiicy  before  her, 
even  to  the  lime  that  Jhe  lay  latiguijhing  ttn  her  deathbed. 
On  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous  Papift, 
he  tlioiight  ht  to  decamp,  willi  other  favourites  of  her 
deceafed  Majelly.  He  fctlk.d  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders, 
wherehedied  in  iheyear  i56j.-John  Heywond  was  a 
man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  ta- 
lents by  any  means  extraordinary  ;  but  he  pofTefTed  ta- 
lents of  more  importance  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jeftcr.  He  wrote  fcveral 
plays  ;  500  epigrams  -,  A  Dialogue  in  Verfe  concerning 
F.n^ii/I?  Froverbi  ;  aJid  The  Spider  aud  Fly,  a  Parable, 
a  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  lafl  work  is 
a  whole-length  wooden  print  of  the  author  ;  who  is 
alfo  reprefcnted  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  whi'.h  there  are  77 — He  left  two  fons,  who 
both  became  Jefuits and  eminent  men:  viz.  Ellis  Hey- 
>vood,  whocontinued  iome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
f  atronage  of  cardinal  Pole^   and  became  fo   good   a 


mailer  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  vnite  a  a  trcatifc  iu  H.ywood 
that  language,  iiititled  fi  AJyro  ;  heditd  at   Louvuiu         II 
ab.iut  ihe  ycir  157^.     His  otiier  fou  was  Jifper  Key-   Hibifcm. 
wood,  who  was  obliged   to  rciigu  a  fello.vliiip  at  0.\- 
ford    on  account  of  hio  iinmoiulities  :  he  trau.'hucd 
three  ira);coies  ofSci.i;ca,  and  wrote  various  pacuis 
and  dcvifi  s  ;  fmie  of  whi -h  were  prii»tcd  in  u  volume 
intiilcd  The   Varadife  of  Dainty  Devijes,   410,    1573. 
He  oied  at  Naples  in  1597. 

Heywood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  moll  Vv^luniinous  no- 
vel writers  that  Britain  ever  prod. iced  ,  of  whoui  we 
know  no  more  than  tlut  her  father  was  a  tradefman, 
and  that  Ihc  was  born  about  thcycar  1696.  In  the  early 
part  of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  grAiify  herown 
difpofition  on  the  prevailing  tallc, dealt  chieily  in  licen- 
tious talcs,  and  memoirs  of  j-erfotul  fiaudal  j  the  ctk- 
bratcd  Atalanlisof  MrsManlcy  fervcd  her  for  u  moJei; 
and  The  Ctuit  of  Cariinania,  The  noj  Utofiii,  wjch 
fomc  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ci>pics 
her  genius  produced.  She  alfoaticniptcd  dramatic  wri- 
ting and  performance,  but  did  not  fuccced  in  eitlier. 
VVhaievcr  it  wasthu  provoked  ilie  refciiluiciitof  Pope, 
lie  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  dilliugniQiiug  her  as  one  of 
the  priz'.-s  to  be  g.iiacd  iu  the  games  introducod  in  ho- 
nour ot  Dullntf^,  in  his  Duuciad.  Ncvcrtlulcis,  it 
fcems  undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fpirit,and  much 
ingenuity,  in  her  uianner  of  treating  fabjtc-ls,  whicii 
the  friends  of  virtue  piay  perhaps  vvifli  Ihc  had  never 
meddled  with  at  all.  But,  wh  lever  offence  Ihe  may 
have  given  todelicacy  or  morality  in  her  early  works, 
fhe  appears  toliave  becii  Icwn  convinced  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  atone  for,  in  the  latter  jiart  of  her  life  ;  as 
no  author  then  appeared  a  grciter  advocate  for  virtue. 
Among  her  riper  productions  may  be  ipeciried,  The 
female  Spedator,  4  vols;  The  Hijiory  oj  M'.fs  Betfy 
Thoughtlefs,  4  vols;  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jcjfumy,  q  vols  ; 
The  invifble  Spy,  4  vols  ;  witli  a  pamphlet  iutiiled  A 
lirefent  for  a  fervai.t-maid.     She  died  in  1 759. 

HIA.MEN,  orE.MOuy.     SceE.Mouv. 

HIATUS,  properly  liguilics  in  opening,  chafm, 
or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  ihofe  verfes 
where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one.,  and  thereby  occalion  the  aiouili 
to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harlh. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  manu- 
fcripts,  to  denote  their  defects,  or  the  parts  that  have 
been  lofl  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  MALto>v:  A  genns  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clais 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
tlic  37th  order,  Cclmnnijer.r.  The  calyx  is  double, 
the  exterior  one  polyphyllous,  the  capfulc  quinquelo- 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  36  fpecics  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  sre,  i.The  Syriacus,  commonly  call- 
ed althraa  futex,  is  a  native  of  t>yria.  It  vifes  with 
flirnbby  (l.d"ks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend- 
ing out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a  fmooth 
grey  bark,  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fliapcd  leaves, 
whofe  upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
flalk  at  every' joint  of  the  fame  year's  ihoot.  They 
arc  large,  and  Ihapcd  like  thofc  of  the  niallow,  having 
five  large,  rouiidilh  petals  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
fpreading  open  at  the  top,  in  the   Ihape  of  an  open 
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(lihifcu».  tjcH.     Thefc  appear  in  Aii;;uft  ;  and  if  ilic  fcafoii  is 

— >/ '  not  [00  warm,  tin  le  will  be  a  fucci-flion  of  tlriwcrs  till 

September.  Tiie  flowers  are  fuccec»'cil  by  flion  c  ip- 
I'lilcs,  with  five  cells,  (illcd  with  kidncy-ibapcd  lecds  ; 
but  unlcfs  till  fcafon  proves  warm,  llicy  will  iwt  ripen 
in  hiiirain.  Of  tins  fpccics  there  arc  four  or  iiv< 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  :  tbc 
molt  common  hath  p:i!e  purple  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms i  another  hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  l)l.ick 
bottoms  ;  a  third  hath  white  fl<jwers  with  purple  bot- 
toms ;  and  a  fourth  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms. There  arc  alfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
are  by  foinc  much  cdecmed.  All  tlicfe  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  in  a  garden.  2.  The  Kofa  Sinenlis, 
with  an  arborefcent  Hem, and  egg- pointed  fawed  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Kaft-Indics,  whence  it  lias  got 
the  name  of  China  rafe  ;  but  the  feeds  having  been 
rarriedby  tbc  French  to  their  Wcfl-Indiafeltlemcnts, 
it  hath  thcnccobtainec-!  tlie  name  of  AlarthiHO  r'.J;.  Of 
this  there  arc  tlic  double  and  fingle  flowering  kinds  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  firft  frequently  produce  plants  that 
have  only  tingle  flowers,  but  the  latter  (cldom  vary  to 
the  double  kind.  ;.  The  luutnbilis,  or  changeable  rufe, 
has  a  fuft  fpongy  (lem,  which  by  age  bernmes  ligneous 
and  pithy.  It  riles  to  fhc  height  of  12  or  i^  feet, 
fending  out  branches  tov;ardsthc  top,  wliich  arc  hairy, 
garnilhed  with  hcart-diaped  leaves,  cut  into  five  afiiie 
angles  on  tiieir  borders,  and  (lightly  fawrd  on  their 
edges;  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  fide,  hut  pale 
below.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
thcleaves;  the  fmglc  arccompofed  of  live  petals  which 
fpread  wpen,  and  are  at  firfl  «  bite,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a  blu'.h  rofe  colour,  and  as  they  der.ny  turn 
put  pic.  In  tlie  Weft-Indies,  all  thcfe  alterations  hap- 
pen on  the  fame  day,  and  the  flowersthcmfelves  areof 
no  longer  durajin ;  hut  in  Britain  the  chanpe^  are 
not  fo  fuddcn.  The  flowers  are  furrounded  by  (hort, 
thi'k,  blunt,  capfules,  which  are  very  hairy  ;  hiving 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  kidncy-fliaped 
fecdr-,  having  a  fine  plume  of  tibroiis  down  adhering 
to  them.  4.  The  plbeniofchns,  or  ninfk-fceded  liibif- 
cus,  is  a  native  of  the  Wcfl-huiies,  where  the  French 
cnliivKte  great  qu-ntitics  of  it.  The  plant  fifes  with 
in  herbaceous  Italk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  tide  branches,  garniflied  with  large 
leaves  cut  intolixor  fcven  acute  angles,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  h.-.ving  long  fooiftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  (lacks  and  Icavcsof  this  fort  arc  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  frr>m  the  wings  «f  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks  which  fland  erect.  They  are 
large,  of  a  f.ilphnr  colour,  with  purple  bottoms  -,  and 
are  fuccecifed  by  pynniidiral  tivc-corncred  capfnlcs, 
which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with  1  iri»e  kidney- flia- 
pcd  feeds  of  a  very  DUifky  odour.  5.  The  tiliaceus,  nr 
malio-trce;  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifcs 
with  a  woody,  pithy  fleni,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
dividing  into  fcvcral  branches  towards  the  top,  whicii 
arc  covcied  with  a  woolly  down,  garnilhed  with  hc.irt- 
fhnped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.  They  are  of  a 
lucid  grcm  on  their  upper  (ide,  and  hoary  on  the  nn- 
dcr  lirle,  full  of  l.irgc  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
The  (lowers  are  produc  d  in  loofc  fpikes  yt  the  end  of 
thebrrnclies,."id  are  of  a  wl-,itilb  yelloweolonr.  They 
are  fuccccited  by  ihort  acuminated  cnpfitlirs,  opening 
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in  five  cells,  filled  witii  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  6.  Tiie  HibUcus. 
tiioniiin,  Venice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a  '  "■  "' 
native  of  foine  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  eul- 
livaii'd  in  the  gardens  of  Kngland.  It  rifes  witii  a 
branching  ftslk  a  foot  and  a  half  higii,  having  n:any 
flt^rt  (pines,  which  are  foft  and  do  not  appear  milcls 
cloftly  viewed  :  the  leaves  arc  divided  in  to  three  kibrs. 
which  are  deeply  jjgged  almod  to  the  midrib.  Tbc 
flowerr  come  out  at  tlic  joint*  of  the  ftalks,  iip'»n  prct- 
t)  long  foot-flalks.  fhcy  have  s  double  empalemcnt; 
the  ouier  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  join  at  their  bafc  :  the  inner  is  of  one  tnin  leaf 
fwollen  like  a  bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegincnts  at 
the  top,  having  many  hmgiindinal  purple  ribs,  and  ii 
hairy.  K'j'h  thefe  aje  permanent,  and  inclofe  the 
capfulc  after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  coia- 
pofcd  of  five  obtufc  petals;  which  fpread  o^cn  at  the 
top  J  the  lower  part  forming  an  open  bell-lhapcd  flow- 
er. Thefc  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a 
pile  fulphur-colour  above.  In  hot  weather  the  flow- 
ers continue  but  a  few  hours  open  ;  however,  there  is 
a  fuccedion  of  flowers  that  open  daily  for  a  corifider- 
.able  time.  7.  The  efculentus,ot  eatable  hibifcus,  rifes 
to  five  or  li.\  feet ;  has  broad  five  parted  leaves,  and 
yellow  large  flowers.  The  pod  orokra  is  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  When 
ripe,  it  opens  longitudinally  in  five  different  places, 
and  d  fchargrs  a  number  of  hcart-lhapcd  fted:. 

Culture.  The  firfl  fori  may  be  propagated  cither  by 
feeds  or  cuttings  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  fill- 
ed with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and 
the  yo'ing  plants  traufplant-d  about  the  fame  time 
next  ycir.  They  will  fuccced  in  the  full  ground  ;  but 
muft  be  covered  in  winter  whilll  young,  othcrwife 
they  arc  apt  to  be  dcflioyed.  The  fecond,  third,  fifth, 
and  fevcnth  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  niuft 
be  fown  in  a  hot-bed.  The  young  plants  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  fepar.ite  pots,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  vegetables,  only  allowing  them  a  good 
flicre  of  air.  The  fourth  fort  is  annual  in  Britain, 
though  biennial  in  rhofc  pljces  where  it  is  n-tivc. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  miTif  be  treated  in  the 
manner  dircfted  for  Amaranth.  The  lixth  fort  is  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  (liould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  arc  defigned  to  remsin,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplan  ting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  front  weeds,  and  thinned  where  thcjr 
arc  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
rrr,  the  plants  will  come  up  fully  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  fown. 

Lfcs.  The  fourth  fort  is  cHliivatcd  in  th*-  Wefl-In- 
dies  by  the  French  for  the  fake  of  its  feeds.  Thefe 
are  annnnlly  fcnt  to  France  in  great  quantities,  and 
form  a  ronfiderablc  branch  of  trade,  but  the  pur- 
pofcswhich  they  .'nlwer  arc  not  certainly  known.  The 
inner  rind  of  the  fifth  fort  is  very  flrong.and  ofgrcst 
efteein,  which  the  followingrecital  from  Dampier  inay 
fcrvf  'o  illuftrate  :  They  (the  Miilkrto  Indians)  make 
their  lines, both  for  fintin;^and  (^rikin;,  wiih  the  bark 
(>f  M.ilio,  which  is  a  f<irt  of  tree  or  Ihrnb  that  grows 
plrntituUy  all  over  tbcW'eft-In  'irs. -"ud  wbofe  birk  is 
made  up  of  (Irings  or  threads  \rrf  Ifrong  ;  yon  may 
draw  i.toff  either  in  ftakesor  fmall  fi) reads,  as  yon  have 
f'ccafion. — It  is  fit  for  n-;y  manner  of  cordage,  and  pi  i- 
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vateers  ofien  make  their  rigging  of  it.     Sec  furtlicr 
the  anicle  Bark. 

The  fcvciuh  fort  is  a  native  of  ihe  ^^'cft-Indies, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  aid  encloliires  as  an 

article  of  food The  whole  of  it  is  niucilaginoiis, 

cf|)Ctially  tlic  pods.  "  Thei'c  (Dr\\'right  informs 
us)  are  gathered  green,  cut  into  [lieces,  dried,  and  ftnt 
home  ai  ]rcfcnts,  or  are  bt'ilid  in  broths  or  foiips  for 
food.  It  is  tlie  cliief  ingrcditiii  In  the  ctle'uratrd  pcp- 
pir-pot  of  the  A\  cll-lndics,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
rich  «ll:i  :  tlie  oilier  r<rtitlcs  are  cither  licfli  meat,  or 
dried  hfli  and  caplkum.  This  dilli  is  very  palatable 
and  iioiiridiing. — As  a  medicine  okra  is  cnij  loyed  in  all 
cafes  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  indicated." 
IliCET/\S  of  Syratufc,  an  ancient  iMlofophcr 
and  altronouier,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  liars 
were  motionlcls,and  that  tbeearih  nioved  round  them. 
This  is  mentioned  by  cicero,  and  pri'bably  gave  the 
fird  hint  of  the  true  lyllemol  Copernicus.  He  flou- 
rilhcd  544  B.  C. 

UK  KtS  (George),  an  Englifli  divine  of  extra- 
ordinary parts  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
he  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcelitr.  The  death  of  Charles  U.  Hopped 
Ills  farther  prtfirmcnt ;  for  though  his  church  prin- 
ciples were  very  high,  he  manifcfted  too  niuch  zeal 
againll  Popery  to  be  a  favourite  with  James  II.  On 
the  revoluti-^n,  lie  with  many  others  was  deprived  for 
refudngto  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  ;  and  foon  after,  archbilhop  Sancroft  and  his 
colleagues  conliiieriug  how  to  maintain  cpifcopal  fuc- 
tcflion  among  tliofc  wlio  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes 
carried  over  a  lill  of  the  deprived  clergy  loking  James; 
and  with  his  fandion  a  luivaic  coiiiccration  was  pcr- 
ftirmed,  at  whicli  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prcfent. 
Among  the  red  Dr  Hi^kcs  was  confecrated  fufJragan 

bifnop  of  Thetford,  and  died  in  171  5 He  wrote,  t. 

Jiij',itr/thnesCram7iiatica  AngioSaxiinica  ,  et  AlffoCo- 
thicar.  1.  Atitiqua  literaluru  lepttiitii(i)iaiii.  %.  Two 
triatifcs,  oneofiiie  Chrillian  priellhood,  the  other 
of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4.  Jovian,  or 
an  anfwer  to  Julian  the  apollatc.  5.  Sermons;  with 
many  temporary  controverlial  pieces  on  politics  and 
religion. 

HICKUP,  or  HicouGH,  a  fpafmodic  affe>5lion  of 
the  flomach,  afoph-igus,  and  niufcles  fubfervicnt  to 
deglutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particular 
injury  done  to  the  flomach,  oefojihagus,  diaphragm, 
&c.  and  fometimes  from  a  general  afttclion  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem.  See  (the  iwi/t-.v  ful/joineJ  to)  Medicine. 
HIDAGE  ( H'tdiig'uiii),  was  a«  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
land.  This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money, 
bi:t  in  provifion,  armour,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  Danes 
landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxed  all 
his  lands  by  hides  ;  fo  tliat  every  510  bides  found  one 
Hiipfurniflicd,  and  every  eight  hides  furniflicd  one  jack 
and  one  fiddle,  to  arm  for  the  del'enceof  the  kingdom, 
&c. — Sometimes  the  word  hidage  was  ufed  for  the 
being  cjuit  of  that  tax  :  which  wasalfo  called  hldig'tld; 
and  interpreted  from  the  Saxon,  "  a  price  or  raiifom 
paid  to  fave  one's  (kin  or  hide  from  beating." 

HIDALGO,  in  modern   hiflory,  a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  all  who  are  of  noble  family. 

The  Hidalgos  claim  adcfceut  from  thofe  valiant  fol- 


dicrs  who  retired  into  Caflile,  and  the  mountains  of   Hidalgo. 

Alluri.is,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  in-  ' ~. ' 

valion  of  iheMoois, where  jiavingfortirlcd  thcnifelvcs, 
tiiey  fuccellively  delcended  into  the  pliins,  in  projior- 
lion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  :  from  the  notoriety 
ol  their  pcrfons,ori]ie  lands  ihcy  became  ptll'eficd  of, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  o{ Hidtiigos i.otorUi,  Hi- 
(lalgci  defo'ar  c'^>!ocidrji.it  di  cafafotarhga.  Of  ill  etc,  ac- 
coraing  to  Hernando  Mcxia,  there  are  three  forti;  the 
tirft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  towns,  or  cadlcs, 
from  whence  tlicy  took  tlieirfirn.:HieS,asthe  Guzmans, 
Mendcjzas,  l.aias,  Guivaras,  and  others;  the  fecond, 
who  recovered  any  fortrcfs  from  the  Moors,  as  the 
Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others  ;  and  the  third  fort,  from 
the  plases  where  they  refided,or  held  jurildidion,  as 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaizwas  called  of  Antcquera,  from 
being  Alcaydc  there.  But  this  deliuiiioii  is-not  coii- 
fidcred  as  exad  or  conclufivc  by  Otalora,  another  ci- 
vilian, who  fays  that  the  true  meaning  of  hidalgos  de 
folur  c»iiocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caftile  to  be 
a  well  known  manlion  or  poflcflion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  tiielawsof/Vrf/z/a/, 
lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  dcfcribes  three  forts  of  tenures 
called  Dcvija,  Solariega,  and  B:httiia.  By  the  firfl, 
lands  are  deviled  by  the  anetdor  ;  fclar  is  a  tenure 
upon  another  perfon's  manor,  and  obliges  the  owner 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  neceffity  obliges 
him  to  travel  ;  and  Bihc:tria]su\  the  natnreof  an  «//«/- 
diti}/i.  In  proportion  as  ihefe  Aborigines  gained  ground 
on  the  Moors,  and  increafed  in  their  numbers,  many 
private  pcrfons  dillinguilhed  thenifelvcs  by  their  va- 
lour, and  obtained  tcftinionies  of  tlieir  fervices,  called 
cartas  de  vierccd,  which  ferved  them  as  afoundation  of 
their  birth  and  good  dcfcent, without  which  documents 
their  poflerity  could  not  make  it  appear  ;  and  if  from 
a  lapfe  of  time,  or  ether  unavoidable  accidents  fuch 
proof  Ihould  happen  to  be  loil  or  deflroycd,  the  law 
affords  'hem  a  remedy  under  ihefc  circumftanccs,  by 
a  declaration,  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  may  be  rcli(  vfd, 
by  making  it  appear  that  their  anecllors,  time  imme- 
morial, have  always  been  held  and  repuied  as  Hidal- 
gos, and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fuch,  from  a  ilrong 
prefumption  in  their  favour  ;  the  poifeflion  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  document;  which  is 
fully  fet  forth  in  the  Fra^ww/zta  of  Cordova.  To  thefe 
executory  letters  are  granted,  cartas  (xecntorias,  cx- 
prellive  of  their  privileges:  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  thefe  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  chancery  courts,  called  alcaldes  de  lor  hidalgos, 
who  ought  to  ht  hidalgos  themfelves,  and  hold  jurif- 
did'on  in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  oihers  :  but  even  here 
innovations  have  taken  place  ;  for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
from  the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
fome  are  declared  Hidalgos  de  fangre,  by  right  of  de- 
fcent,  and  others  de  privilegio,  or  by  oiSce,  in  which 
the  w  ill  of  the  fovereign  has  made  amends  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  blood. 

There  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a  place 
called  Zan;arraniala,  who  arc  exempt  from  tribuie  on 
accoant  of  the  care  they  take  in  fending  proper  per- 
fons every  night  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
centinel — one  cries  out  Vela,  vela,  hao.  and  the  other 
Mows  a  horn,  from  whence  they  have  been  titled  hi- 
dalgos by  the  korn.    In  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen  who 
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idilgo.    arc  (lylcd  Hoi/i'jre  de  tareja,  arc  confidcrtil  die  lame  1 1.  When  there  are  ti:ic-dccds  or  other  writings    Hidalgo. 

-^ as  hidalgos  in  Caftile,  nd  were  fo  called  ("rom  the  word  or  p-persiii  which  two  or  more  pcrfons  have  as  equ.l      Hide. 

panjar,  to  equip,  this  name  bciiiij  given  as  a  dilUnc-  rigia  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge,  ' ' 

'              ti'in  by  Borelo  the  4th  count  cf'Ijarcelona,  iut)ic  liege  they  arc  to  be  given  up  !,y  preference  to  the  cuftody 

ofth.it  city,  in  96  J,   wno  fummoning  all  hi    vjHjIs  of  an  Hioaljo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

to  come  to  his  afliHince  againll  the  Moors,  i;ine  hnii.  12.  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  cnj.  ys  every  pri- 

drcd  horfemenwcllmonnied  and  equipped  joined  him,  vilcgeof  her  liiith,  though  inarrTcd  to  a  commoner  ; 

and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city  ;   and  this  appella-  and  a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  ail  thefc 

tion  hasliccn  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of  this  privileges  when  Ihe  isi  widow,  following  the  fortune 

loyal  aition.  of  her  hufband — But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 

Thefc  noble  hidilgos  enjoy  many   privileges  and  the  late  hufband  wss  a  cmnmonrr,  Ihe  f.ills  into  the 

di/tindtions;  of  which  the  foUowingare  the  principal.  Hate  of  her  huftj  ind  after  his  death,  though  die  bad 

1.  The    firll  and   gnatell   privilege   which    liiey  the  privileges  of  her  birth  duringhis  life. 

hold  by  law  is  to  enjoy  all  pods  of  tiignity  and  honour  13.  They  are  free  froraall  duties, culled  Ptcho:,  P^- 

in  the  ch'jrcl)  and  Ilaic,  Willi  liberty,   when  church-  did(^s,  Momdui,  Martcniegai,  Coritiiinciofi.-j, as  wcl 

men,   of  having  a  plurality  of  bciiericts.     They  arc  royal  as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind 

qualiricd  for  receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and  thcym.iy  be,  with  a  rcfcrvcfor  fuchas  are  for  thcpub- 

are  to  be  preferred  ui  all  embaljics,  governmcuts,  and  lie  bcneht,  in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  fuch 

public  coinmiiiions,  as  the  repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains, 

2.  When  they  arc  exaniinc<i  as  witnclTes  in  civil  walls, -dellrudion  of  lucufts,  and  other  vermin, 
and  criminal  cafes,  (heir  depolitions  arc  tu  be  taken  in  14.  They  are  free  from  pcrfonal  fcrvice,  and  from 
their  own  houfes,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  thcra  going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when  the  king  attends  ia 
to  go  to  thofc  of  others.  perfon;  even  then  they  are  not  to  be  forced,  butinvit- 

3.  In  all  churches,  proceffions,  and  other  public  cd,  and  acquainted  that  the  royal  llandard  is  difplayeJ. 
afls  or  allcniblics,  they  are  10  have  tLe  next  place  of  15.  No  pcrfons  whatever  can  be  quartered  upon, 
honour  and  precedency  after  ihe  officers  of  juflicc,  or  lodgedin  their  houfes, except  when  theking, queen, 
conforming  tlicuifelves  to  particular  cufloms.  prince   or  infantes  are  on  the  road,   as  in  fuch  cafes 

4.  They  are  not  okligcd  to  accept  of  any  challenge  even  the  houfes  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

for  combat,  fuppofiiig  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but  from  16.  They  cauHot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the  of- 

ihofe  who  are  tlieir  equals.  fice  of  receiver  of  the  king's  rents,   or  any  otlier  eni- 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  piirchafe  ploymcnt  which  is  conlidcrcd  as  mean  and  deregatory 
the  ertatcs  of  minors, this  does  nut  extend  to  Hidalgos,  10  their  dignity  and  rank. 

in  whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud,  and  they  17.   By  a  particular  cuflom  confirmed  by  royal  au- 

may  purchafe  t'lcm  publicly.  thority  in   that  part  of  Caflile  beyond  the    Lbro,  ba- 

6.  Thty  are  pcrmitud  to  be  feared  in  courts  of  ftards  fucceed  to  their  parents,  and  enjoy  their  ho- 
jullice  in  prefiyice  of  the  judges,  from  the  refpeift  and  nours  contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 
honour  due  to  them.  They  hive  alfo  feats  in  the  18.  If  a  lady,  ^vho  marries  a  commoner,  fliould  be 
courts  of  chancery,  in  conlideraticn  of  their  birth,  a  queen,  duchefs,  marchioncfs,  or  countefs  (for  the/ 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  be  near  the  pcrfons  of  have  no  baron  in  Caflile),  Ihc  not  only  does  not  lolc 
f  rinces.  her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  hufband,  who 

7.  Their  perfons  are   free  from  irrcfl  for   debt,  holds  them  in  right  of  his  wife. 

nor  can  any  attachment   be  laid  on   their  dwelling-  Thcfe  arc  thegcneral privileges  which  the  Hidalgos 

houfes,   furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  mules  in  enjoy;  there  arefomeotlKrsoflcfsconfequence, as  well 

immediate  nfe  :   nor  ran  they  make  a  cefiion  of  ilicir  as|)ariicular  grants  to  certain  perfrmsand  families.  An 


eflatcs,  nor  be  diflreifed  in  fuiis  of  law,  farther  than 
their  circnmltances  will  adniitof,but  arc  to  be  allowed 
areafonablc  and  decent  maintenance  for  their  fiipport. 
8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonme nt  for  criminal  matters, 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  They 
are  generally  confined  lotheir  own  honfes  with  a  fafe 
guard,  or  under  arrcrt  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed 


ancient.md  ridiculous  cuflom  is  faid  to  be  obferved  b/ 
noble  ladies  who  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recovertheirbirthright,  for  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a  pack-faddlc  on  their  ihoulders  to  their  hulband's 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and  flriking  it  three 
times,  fay.  '  Villein,  take  thy  villeiny,  for  1  will  abide 
by  my  nobility:'  and  then  they  recover  their  privi- 


thecity  or  town  they  lived  in,  and  in  particular  cafes  leges  agjin. 
are  fent  into  caftles.  HIDE,  the  fkin  of  hearts  ;  but  the  word  is  parii- 

9.  When  puniihmtnts   are  infliclcl   for  criminal  cnlarly  applied  10  thofc  of  large  catilc,  as  bullocks, 

cafes,  they  are  to  be  Icfs  fcvere  to  them  than  toothers,  cows,  horfes,  &c. 
as  they  arc  not  to  futTer  ignominious  puniihmcnts,  fuch         Hides  arc  either  raw  or  green,  jufl  as  taken  offthe 


as  public  fr.anic,  whipping,  gallics,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treafon 
or  herefy.  In  cafes  that  do  not  imply  a  corporal  pu- 
ni/liment  but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  arc  treated  with 
more  rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  arc  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  tort. ire, 
•xcepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  arc  particularly    call  it  60,  fome  80,  and  others  100  acres 
fpeciried  by  the  laws.  HiDK-BounJ.     Sec  Farri  ery,  Jixiii. 

HIERACIUTl! 


carcafc  ;  failed,  or  feafoned  with  fait,  alum,  anil  fult- 
petrc,  to  prevent  their  fpoiliug  ;  or  curried  and  tan- 
ned.    See  Tan.sing. 

Hivs  uf  Land,  was  fuch  a  quantity  r'f  Lnd  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  witiiin  the  compafs  of  a 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family;   fome 
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H^ieracium      HIERACIUM,   hAwewe^d:   A  gcniis  of  the  po- 
ll        lygann.i  scqualis  order,   brl<  nging  to  the  fynginelia 
Hierarolls  clafs of  plants  ;  and  in  the  iiaiurjl  method  riiikiiig  un- 
"" — ^ '  der  the  49th  order,  Cowpojitu-.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked, the  calyx  imbricated  and  ovate  ;  the  pappus  llm- 
plc  and  fcflile. 

Spe^cics.  I.  The  aurantiacum,  commonly  callc('_fr/w 
thecollicr,  hithmany obUmgovalcntirc  ltaves,crovvn- 
ing  the  root  j  an  upright,  (iiigic  hairy,  and alnioft  leaf- 
Ids  (lalk,  afoot  high,  teriidnated  by  rcddilh  orange- 
coloured  flowers  in  a  corynibiis.  Thcfe  flowers  have 
dark  and  atli  coloured  caliccs  ;  whence  the  name  of 
grim  the  coltiir.  2.  The  pilofella  or  moufe-ear,  hatk 
bluflbms  red  on  the  out-lide,  and  pale  yellow  within  ; 
the  cups  fet  thick  with  black  hairs.  The  (lowers  open 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  clofe  about  two  in  the 
afternoon.  3.  The  itinbcllatinn  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  with  an  ered  and  firm  llalk,  terminated 
with  an  timbel  of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture.  The  lirll  is  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
1:1  June,  when  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  maybe  picked  out  and  planted  in 
beds,  vvJhcre  they  mull  remain  till  the  next  autumn, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  iliey  are  to  remain. 

Properties.  The  fecon^  fpecies  is  comiiionly  in  dry 
paftures  in  England  ;  it  lias  a  milky  juice,  but  is  lei's 
bitter  and  aftringcnt  than  is  iifual  with  plants  oi  that 
clafs.  It  is  reckoned  hurtful  to  Iheep.  An  infect  of 
the  cochineal  genus  (Coccus  Polonnictu )  is  often  found 
at  the  roots,  (AEl.Vpfal.  1753J  Goats  cat  it  ;  Iheep 
arc  not  fond  of  it  ;  horfes  and  fwine  rcfilfe  it. — The 
tliird  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  grows  in 
rough  Itony  places,  but  it  is  not  very  common.  The 
flowers  are  fomciimcs  ufcd  hvc  dying  yarn  of  a  fine 
yellow  calour. 

HlERACITi:S,  in  church-hlftory,  Chrifti:n  he- 
retics in  the  third  century:  fo  called  from  their  leader 
J^ierax,  a  phiiofophcr  of  Egypt  ;  who  taught  that 
Mclchifedek  was  the  Holy  Ghofl,  denied  the  refur- 
rcflion,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacer.  See  (the 
/«,/c'.v  (iibjoiacd  to)  Medicine. 

HIERA  ricRA.     See  Pharmacy,  n°  SaS. 

HIERAPOLIS,  (anc.  gcog.J,  a  towuof  Phrygia, 
aboiindkig  in  hot  firings  ;  and  having  its  name  from 
the  numbcrof  its  temples.  There  are  coins  exhibiting 
figures  of  various  gods  who  had  temples  here.  Of  this 
place  was  Epi(fletus  the  floic  phiiofophcr.— It  is  now 
called  Paviboiik  ;  and  is  fituated  near  the  Scamander, 
on  a  portion  of  Mount  Mcfogis,  ili.iant  fi."i  miles  from 

Laodicea Its  fitc  appears  at  a  diftance  as  a  white 

lofty   cliff;  and  upon  arriving  at  it,  the  view  Which 

it  I'reftntsis  fo  marvclluus  (fays  Dr  Chandler),   that 

tile  defcription  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  refemblancc, 

ought  to  appear  romantic.    Dr  Chandler's  defcription 

is  as  follows : 

Travilt  in       "  The  vaft  llopc  wliichat  adillance  wehad  taken  for 

jlj'la  A/,>,r,chaIk,  was  new  beheld  witli  wonder,  it  fecmingan  im- 

P-  **9"        nienfe  frozen  c:ifcade,the  furface  wavy,  as  of  water  at 

once  li;ced,or  in  its  he;.dlviiig  courle  fuddenly  pctrilied. 

Rounil  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,   llony  riJges  ; 

and  clofe  by  our  tejit,  one  with  a  wide   balis,  and  a 

flcadcr  rill  of  water,clear,  foft,aad  warm,  runningin  a 
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fniall  cliannel  on  the  top.  fi  woinan  w.is  wafhing  linen    Hitrwt 

in  it,  with  a  cliilJ  at  her  back;  znA  hey<.ini\  were  ca-  * ^^ — 

bini  v-t  tlic  I'urcomauE,  l!,.ndiiig  di/liurt,  much  ne  ircr 
thrin  any  we  h:id  iccn,  c.uh  withpojltry  fccJiag,  and 
a  fence  of  rerdsin  front. 

"  It  is  anold  obfcrvitiou,  that  the  country  about  tlie 
Mxandcr,  the  foil  briug  light  and  friable,  snd  full  of 
faltsgcncrating  inftamm.-ibie  matter,  uasnnderinincd 
by  (lie  and  water,  llfuce  it  abounded  in  hot  fprii.gj, 
which,  after  paiiing  under- ground  fr":ii  the  rtlervcirs, 
appeared  on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  ihrniud  of  the  river  :  and  hence  it 
was  fulijeCrt  to  frequent  earthquakes, tlic  nitrous  vapour 
comprclled  in  the  cavities, and  fublinicd  by  heat  or  ler- 
mcntatio;i,burfUiigiisprif;n  with  loud  cxplofions,a<ri. 
tatiiigthc  ttmofphere,  and  Ihaking  the  earili  and  wa- 
ters with  a  violence  as  cxtcnfivc  as  dcftruclive  ;  and 
hence,  moreover,  the  pcflilenti.-il  grottos,  which  had 
fubtt  r  raucous  communications  with  cadi  ot  he  r,drrivcd 
their  nuifome  cfiiuvia;  and  fcrviiigas  Iniallcr  vents  to 
tlicfcfurnacesor  hollows, were  rcgar.icilisaptr:ui  csof 
hell,  as  paiFagcs  for  deadly  fumes  rilirg  up  from  the 
realms  of  Pluio.  One  cr  11. ore  of  the  inounlains  pcr- 
liapr.  lias  burned.  It  may  be  fuljei^tcd,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  has  in  tome  places  been  formed  from 
its  own  bowels  ;  and  in  particular,  it  feems  probiblc, 
that  the  hill  of  Laodicea  was  originally  an  eruption. 

"  The  hot  waters  of  Hierspolis  have  produced  tliat 
moll  extraordinary  phxnomcnen, the  cliJ:, which  is  o:;c 
entire  incruflation.  They  were  anciently  renowned 
fc:r  this  l)iecies  of  transformation.  It  is  relateiil,  ihry 
changed  fb  cafily,  that  being  conduftcd  aliout  the  vine- 
yards and  girdens,  the  ciianncl,-.  became  long  fences, 
each  a  fiii<;le  ftone.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  oar 
tent.  The  road  u;' to  the  ruins, which  appears  as  a  wide 
and  high  caufeway,  is  a  petriiication  ;  and  overlooks 
many  green  fpots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens  fcpa- 
rated  by  partitions  of  the  fame  material.  The  furface 
ot  the  riat,  above  the  clitl',  is  rough  with  flone  aiid 
with  channels,  branching  out  in  various  direi^ion-:,  a 
large  pool  ovcrfiowing  and  fcedingthenumerousrills, 
fomc  of  which  fpread  over  the  (lojie  as  they  defcend, 
and  give  to  the  white  flony  bed  a  humid  look,  refem- 
bliiigfalt  or  driven  fii»w  when  melting.  This  crufl, 
which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell,  being  an  alkaline,  will 
ferment  with  acids;  and  I'icenini  relates,  that  trial 
of  it  had  been  made  with  fpirit  of  vitriol.  The  waters, 
though  hoi.  Were  ufed  in  agriculture. 

"  lamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en- 
camped fur  the  fummer  at  Tangnziik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  dclfroyed  by  drinking  of  a  fpring  which 
ftagnsted  and  petrihed.  The  Tnrkilh  name  Pambouk 
fignities  cotton  ;  and,  it  has  been  faid,  refers  to  the 
whitentfs  of  the  incruflation. 

"  The  Ihepherd  poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning 
a  cave  in  Phrygia  facred  to  the  Nymphs,  relates,  that 
there  Luna  had  once  defcended  from  the  fky  to  £n- 
dymion, while  he  was  llecpingby  his  herds;  tlutmarks 
of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  the  oaks;  and  that 
in  the  thinkers  round  it  the  milk  of  cow  shad  been  fpilt, 
which  men  flill  behold  with  admiration  (for  f.ich  was 
the  appearance  if  you  fawit  very  far  off);  but  that  from 
thence  flowed  clear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a  litile 
while  concreted  round  about  the  channels, and  form'.-d 
a  ftone  pavement.     Tlie  writer  dciciibes  ihe  clifFof 
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rjpolii.  Hicrapolii,  if  I  niidakc  not,  is  in  bis  time  ;  anJ  lus 
-^r —  added  a  IocjI  Aory,  currcii:  -.vhcn  he  lived.  It  vva:>ihc 
gcnias  of  ilic  people  10  unite  iiction  \ii:h  irutii ;  aiid, 
as  in  lliis  and  other  iuftancis,  to  dij-iiiify  the  i^lei  of 
thtir  irytLoIogy  with  fibulous  evidence  taken  from 
the  ualiiral  wuiiJirs  in  whiciilhcircounir)  aiuutiJcJ. 

"  We  ufceiiJcd  in  the  niorniog  to  the  mi:,*,  which 
arc  on  a  rial,  pLliiiiji  by  fcpulchrcswith  iiifcriptioiis, 
and  ciu: ring  the  city  froci  :bc  call.  We  hid  foon  the 
«hi  utrc  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  ^uo]  between  us  and 
the  clitY.  Oi>poruc  to  it,  near  the  margin  (if  the  cliif, 
is  the  renuains  of  an  aniazin|j  llrudnre,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  wc  conjeclurcd,  a  ^ymnaliuni  ;  the  huge 
v.inl.softhe  reef  Itriking  horror  as  we  rede  under- 
neath. Ucyondit  is  the  incau  ruin  of  a  modern  fortrcfs  j 
and  farther  on  arc  lualiivc  wills  of  edifices,  fiveralof 
them  leaning  from  thtir  perpendicular,  the  floncsdif- 
torifd,  and  Iccming  every  nioiucnt  ready  to  fjll  ;  t!)e 
eticds  a:u!  cvidcnres  of  violent  and  rejeatcd  cartb- 
quikes.  in  a  rcccfi  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hajid 
ij  the  area  of  a  itsdiiim.  Tli en  again  fepulchres  fnc- 
crcc',  fonif  nearly  buried  in  the  niouiitain-fidc,  and  one 
a  f()uare  building,  with  an  iiifcription  in  large  letters. 
All  thefc  remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  flone  created 
by  the  waters.  The  lite  has  been  computed  about  two 
hundred  paces  wide  and  a  rjile  in  length. 

"  After  taking  a  general  furvcy,Me  returned  to  the 
theatre,  intend  iig  to  copy  infcriptioiis,  atid  cXAminc 
more  particularly  As  wccliangedoiir  ftation.  Wc  found 
this  a  very  large  and  fumptuous  firucliirt,  and  (he  leafl 
ruined  01  any  we  had  feen.  Part  of  tiic front  is  flacd- 
ing.  in  the  heap  which  lies  in  eonfufion,  arc  many 
fciilpturcs  well  executed  in  balTo  relievo  ;  with  pieces 
of  architrave  inftribed,  but  disjointed  ;  or  fo  encum- 
bered with  malfive  marbles,  that  we  couldcoUedl  from 
tlum  no  information.  Thccharadcr  is  large  and  bold, 
wiik  ligatures.  The  marble  feats  are  (Ull  unrciuovcd. 
The  numerou?  ranges  arc  divided  by  a  low  feniicircnlar 
wail,  nor  mid-way, with  infcriptiuns  on  tlie  face  of  it, 
but  niodly  illegible.  I  copied  a  (lion  b.it  impcrfed  one, 
ill  which  AjiolloArchegctcsof  T/vL^/j^/trris  rec;  itdcd 
to  be  propitious,  in  another  corapartmcnj,  nieiUion  is 
made  of  the  city  Ijy  its  name  //hrayeJ-i;  and  on  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  traniUt- 
ed,  "  Hail,  golden  city  Jlicrapolis,  the  fpot  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  any  in  wide  Alia  ;  revered  for  the  rills 
of  the  Nymphs  ;  adorned  with  fplendor."  The 
Nymphspreiidcd  overfprings  and  fountains. 

After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confidering 
their  height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangcjncut,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Alialics  fat  at 
their  plays  and  pnbiic  fpeftaclcs,  like  the  modern, 
with  their  legs  crolfcd  or  gathered  under  them  j  and 
it  is  probable  upon  carpets. 

"The  waters  of  Hicrapolis  were  furpriCngly  attem- 
pered for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival- 
ling the  more  coftly  purples;  and  were  a  principal  fourcc 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  i:i  the  infcription  on  the  fquare  building 
among  the  fcpiilchres.  That  hrroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  fcftoons  of 
flowers.  The  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpontancQUS  baths  ;  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  ef  the  Hicrapoiitins,  Vv'ith  ^fculapius  and  Hy- 
•iea,on  their  medals, bear  witncfs  to  the  medicinal  vir- 


ir.es  \vhich  they  foliefs.  The  peopjf,  i.n  fofiie  of  their 
iafcriptions,  are  llytedibp  Mijl  jpmidid,  and  the  fc- 
iiatc  the  viifH  p-jwcrjiil^ 

"  The  pool  before  the  thpatrc  Ija?  been  a  bath,  apd 
ji?arbl(:  fragments  sre  viiibleafilie|)ottom'ojf'tBc  waur, 
which  is  pf  ricdlly  ir^:  Cf>iifV.i,  and  of  a  b;:it!y  tahc. 

«<  Hierapolis  was  noted,  befidej  its  fioi  waters,  fpr  a. 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening  in  a  fmall  I  row  of 
the  adjacf  nt  mountain,  fapablpoi  admitting  a  uun,an'd 
Very  depp,\viih  a  fquare  fence  be  fore  it,  inc  Idling  about 
half  an  acre  ;  whidi  fpace  was  tilled  with  black  thick 
mill,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarcely  diuerncJ. 
The  air,  to  thole  who  approaclied  it,  wa&  innocent  on 
the  ouilidc  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  miil  in  ie- 
renc  wcathcr,it  remaining  ti;tn  w  iihin  the  boundary  ; 
but  there  death  abocc.  Bulls,  a?  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  ;  and  fomc  fpar- 
ro.ws  which  iitral)o  let  'Ay  iuftjiitly  fell  fenftkls.  But 
eunuchs,  the  priclis  of  Alagna  Mster,  orCybcle,  coiilJ 
go  in  quite  to  the  apfrture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  ;  but  they  luld  their  breath,  as  their  vifa^es 
icfliticd,  and  fomctimes  until  in  danger  of  futiocation. 
iitrabo,  the  rclater,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  cuauchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ;  aiid  whether 
they  t\ ere  prcferyeil  byDivice  Providence,  as  in  cafes 
»f  entluilisfm,or  were  DolTcliird  of  ibme  povvciful  anii- 
dpic^.  But  it  was  likely  this  mill  was  the  contleuied 
fleam  of  the  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities 
of  tlic  foil  ;  and  that  the  whole  ftcrei  of  the  pricfls 
confiftcd  in  carrying  their  facts  high  in  the  air,  as  a- 
nothcr  fpedator  has  obferyed  they  always  did  ;  and  iu 
avoiding  refpiration  when  they  llooped.  I  hadbopcd 
the  defcription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  me  to 
find  it,  but  I  fearchcd  about  for  it  uafuccclsfully. 

"  \Ve  deftendcd  toour  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing,  by  a  Itecp  track  down  the  cliff,  beginniiig  Dcyojid 
the  pool,  in  which  V'c  alfo bathed  \\itlipleafurc,ou  the 
lide  next  the  gywiiafmm.Our  way  was  often  rough  and 
llippcry,  refemblingice,  and  our  horfes  with  diratulty 
preferved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
rene>v.ed  jny  enquiries  for  the  plutonium  ;  and  ati  olJ 
Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  inc  he 
knew  the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats  ; 
and  accounting  for  the  clfeCl,  faid,  it  \vas  believed  to 
be  the  habitation  of  a  daemon  or  evil  fpirit.  We  af- 
cendcd  again  early  In  the-tporning  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  had  promifcd  to  join  us  ;  and  a  live  fowl 
was  intenjed  to  be  the  martyr  of  cxperiiucut."  But 
our  author  was  interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Hicrapolis  in  hafte. 

HlfillARCHV,  among  divuies,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordin.Ttion  o(  angels. 

Some  of  the  raUbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders 
or  ranks  of  angels  ;  and  give  them  dift'crent  nanics 
according  to  their  di^ercnt  degrees  of  power  a;:d 
knowledge. 

IIif-R.VRCii  V,  lik(;wife  denotes  the  fuborJinationof 
the  clergy,  ecclcliallical  polity,  or  the  conilitution 
and  giiverniutvat  of  t.hc  Chriilian  churcii  couudercd 
as  a  lociety. 

IIIERES,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  itlinds  lyin^ 
near  the  coafl  of  Provence  in  Frarce,  oppoiitc  to  il-e 
towns  of  Hicrcs  and  Toulon,  where  the  EngljQi  tieet 
lay  many  months  in  1744,  and  blocked  up  the  Krencli 
and  Spaiulli  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Xcabh. 

HlEREf, 
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Hiercs         HiKRFS,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  fcateJ  on 

II       ,  the  Metiittrraiican  lea.  Ii  is  a  pretty  littlr  town,  and 

Hiffogly-  was  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Marfilians  ;  and  pilgrims 

phics.      ufcd  [„  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.    But  its  liar- 

*       "         bour  bcipg  now  choakcd  up,   it   is  confidcrablc  only 

for  its  fait  works.   E.  Long.  6.  13.    N.  Lai.  43.   7. 

HIKKO  L  and  IL  kings  of  Syracufe.  Sec  Syra- 
cuse. 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  pcrfccuter  of  ihc  Chri- 
Aians,  and  a  violent  promoter  of  the  perfccution  un- 
der Dioclclian,  rtburifiied  in  ;o2.  He  wrote  feme  books 
againA  the  Chriftiaii  religion  ;  in  which  he  pretends 
fome  inconfiftcHcies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  com- 
pares the  miracles  of  ApoUonius  Tyanasua  to  thofe  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  Laflantius  and  Eu- 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  works  were  collected  into 
one  volume  o(a:avo,by  bilhop  Peari'on  ;  and  publifhcd 
in  i6j4,  with  a  learned  diifcrtation  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

HiEROCLES,  a  Platonic  Philofopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for 
his  tluqnencc.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon  Provi- 
dence and  Fate  ;  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofo- 
pher Olympiodoriis,who  by  his  embaffies  did  the  Ro- 
mans great  Icrvices  under  the  emperors-Honorius  ami 
Thcodofmsthc  younger.  But  thefe  books  arc  loll,  and 
we  only  know  them  by  the  extrafts  in  Photius.  He 
wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfcs  of 
Pythagoras  ;  which  is  dill  extant,  and  has  been  fevc- 
ral  times  publifhcd  with  thofe  vcrfes. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  myflical  cha- 
racters, or  fymbols,  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  writings  asini'criptions;  being  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
and  mechanical  inllruments.  The  word  is  cohi poled 
of  the  Greek  KfO-yaccT,"  holy,"  and  yxu^uifculperc, 
"  to  engrave  ;"  it  being  the  cuftom  to  have  the  walls, 
doors,  8cc.  of  their  temples,  obelifks,  &c.  engraven 
with  fuch  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  figns  of  di- 
vine, ficrcd,  or  fupernatural  things,  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiflied  from  common  fymhols,  which  are 
figns  of  fenlible  and  natural  things. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftusij  commonly  erteemed  the  in- 
ventor of  hieroglyphics  :  he  firft  introduced  them  in- 
to the  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  hare  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  Jewilh  and  Chriflian. 

Sacred  things,  fays  Hippocrates,  fhould  only  be 
communicated  to  facred  perfons.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  communicated  10  none  but  their 
kings  and  pri'efls,  and  thofe  who  were  to  fucceed  to 
the  priellhood  and  the  crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  the  fecrets  of  their  morality  and  hillory  ;  and 
this  they  did  by  a  kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  itinltrucled  them,  only  amufed  the  reft  of 
the  people.  Hence  the  ufe  of  hieroirlyphics,  or  myftic 
figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  &c.  from  pro- 
fane eyes.  This  author,  it  may  be  obferved,  and 
many  others,  do  not  keep  to  the  precife  charafter  of  a 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profatie  as  well  as  divine 
things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  characters,  which 
do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome  meafure  exprefs, 
the  things.  Thus,  according  to  Clemens  Alcxandri- 
nus,  Strom,  v.  a  lion  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  ftrcngth 


and  fortitude  ;  a  bullock,  of  agriculture  ;  a  horfe,  of   Hiefog 
liberty  ;   a  fphinx,  of  fubtilty,  &c.  phicj. 

Such  \i  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  embra-  •■'— 
ced,  both  by  aiiticiii  and  niodern  writers,  of  the  ori- 
gin and  ule  of  hierogij  p'lics.  It  has  been  almoll  uni- 
formly maintained,  thai  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  pricits  inordcr  to  conceal  their  wifdom  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  ;  but  the  late  bilhop 
Warbiirton  haih.  With  much  ingenuity  and  learning, 
ciidc  ivourcd  t<>  ihow  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  firll  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics were  mere  pictures,  b:caufc  I'nc  mod  natural 
way  of  communicating  our  concc])tion$  by  marks  or 
figures  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  things  ;  and 
this  is  actually  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans, 
whofe  only  method  of  v\  riling  their  laws  and  hiftory 
was  by  this  pidure -writing.  But  the  hieroglyphics 
invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  improvement  on 
this  rude  and  inconvenient  cllay  towards  writing,  for 
they  contrived  to  make  them  both  pictures  and  cha- 
radcrs.  In  order  to  effed  this  improvement,  they 
Were  obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  firft  making 
the  principal  circumftance  of  tlie  fabjtd  (land  for  the 
whole  ;  as  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which 
reprefent  a  battle  of  twoarmics  in  array  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  Ihicld  and  the  other  a  bow  :  then  put- 
ting tliciultrument  ot' the  thing,  whether  real  or  me- 
taphorical, for  the  thing  itfelf,  as  an  eye  and  fcepire 
to  reprefent  a  monarch,  a  Ihip  and  pilot  the  governor 
of  the  univerfe.  Sec.  :  and  finally,  by  makingonc  thing 
ftand  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obferva- 
tions  of  nature  or  traditional  fuperftitions  led  them  to 
difcoveror  imagine  any  rtfemblauce  :  thus,  the  uni- 
verfe was  defigncd  by  a  ferpentin  a  circle,  whofe  va- 
riegated fpots  denoted  the  liars  ;  and  a  man  who  had 
nobly  furmountcd  his  misfortunes,  was  reprefcnted  by 
the  ikin  of  the  hyaena,  bccaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to 
furniih  an  invulnerable  defence  in  battle. 

The  Chinefe  writing,  he  obferves,  was  the  next 
kind  of  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  The 
Egyptians  joined  charafteriftic  marks  to  images  ;  the 
Chinefe  threw  out  the  images  and  retained  only  the 
coiurafled  marks,  and  from  thcfc  marks  proceeded 
letters.  The  general  concurrence  of  different  people 
in  thismethoJof  recording  their  thoughts  can  never 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  effeft  of  imitation,  finiller  views, 
or  chance  ;  but  muft  be  confidered  as  the  uniform 
voice  of  nature  fpeaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of 
mankind  :  for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Eafl,  the 
Mexicans  ofthe  Weft, and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South, 
but  the  Scythians  likewifeof  the  North,  and  the  in- 
termediate inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians, 
Phoenicians,  Ethiopians,  &c.  ufed  the  fame  way  of 
writing  by  picture  and  hieroglyphic. 

The  bilhop  farther  (hows,  that  the  fevcral  fpecies  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and 
necelhty,  and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 
at  large  the  ongin  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  fpeech. 
He  proceeds  to  Qiow  how  in  procefs  of  time  the  Egyp- 
tian hicroglyphicscame  to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle 
of  myftcry.  They  ufed  their  hieroglyphics  two  ways  ; 
the  oncmore  fimple,  by  putting  the  part  for  the  whole, 
which  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic  ;  and  the  other 
more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing  of  rcfenibling 
qualities  for  another,  called  \hc  tropical  hieroglyphic  : 

thus 
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tliuj  thcHiooiiwasfoiiuiimcs  rrpreftiitcd  by  ahalfcir 
clc  and  lonu-iinics  by  a  cyiio-cplialus.  Tlicy  employed 
'  ilujr  proper  hicroglypliics  to  record  openly  and  plaiiiiy 
tlicir  law  s,  policies,  puolic  morals,  and  hillory,  and  all 
kinds  of'civil  matters:  this  is  evident  from  their  obclilks, 
v.hich  were  full  of  liiero^lypiiic  charadtcrs,  dtligncd 
to  rcconl  li'igular  events,  intniorableat'cions,  and  new 
inveniionh  :  ami  alio  from  the  celebrated  infcription 
on  the  temple  oi"  Minerva  at  S  lis,  wiicrc  an  infant,  an 
old  man,  a  hawk,  a  f.fii,  and  a  rivtr-horfe,  exprclled 
this  moral  ftnttncc  ;  "  All  you  who  come  into  the 
world  and  go  out  of  it,  kaiow  this,  that  thcgods  hate 
impudence."  However,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced 
lymbols  which  were  dcligncd  to  fccrttc  or  conceal : 
thus  i^gypt  was  fonutiyies  cxprcficd  by  the  croco- 
dile, fomeiimes  by  a  burning  cenfer  witn  a  heart  up- 
on it;  where  the  iinipliciiy  of  the  firft  reprefenta- 
lion  and  ihc  abllruftucfs  of  the  latter  (how,  that 
ihe  one  was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  for  communica- 
tion, and  the  oilier  a  tropical  lyinbol  invented  for 
Iccrecy. 

tniijimatic  fynibols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
affcmblagcof  difFcrcnt  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  lefs  known  ;  and  though  they  might  have 
been  uucllij^iblc  at  firll,  yet  when  the  art  ot  writing 
Was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  dif- 
ufcd,  the  people  forgot  the  Ijgnitication  of  them,  and 
the  priells,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of 
thembccaufc  they  were  ihc  rcpoliioiics  ot  their  learn- 
ing and  hiflory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpofc 
of  prefcrving  the  fecrcts  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  true  original  of  animal  worfliipin 
Egypt,  as  Sir  John  Mar jham  conjcttiircd.  Can.  Chroit. 
p.  jS.becaufcin  thefc  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  tjie 
hiflory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law- 
givers, reprefented  by  animals  and  other  creatures. 
The  fymbol  of  each  god  was  well  kiiown  and  familiar 
to  his  worlhippcrs,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  andoihtr  facrcd  mo- 
numents ;  fo  that  the  fymbol  prefcntiug  the  itiea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  fcmimcnts  of  religion, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addrelfes  to  any  par- 
ticular god,  to  turn  to  his  reprefentative  mark  or  lym- 
bol ;  cfpccially  when  v.c  ccnlider  fartlier,  that  t]ic 
Egyptian  priclls  feigned  a  divine  original  for  hierogly- 
phic charadcrs,  in  order  to  incrcafe  tlic  veneration 
of  the  people  for  them.  Thefe  would  of  courfe  bring 
on  a  relative  devotion  to  thefe  fyBibolic  figures,  wliich, 
when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
foon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worfliip. 

Another  confequence  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic charafters  was,  that  it  difpoicd  the  more  fu- 
perllitious  lo  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them 
as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magical  aoufe  ietms  not 
to  liave  been  much  earlier  than  the  eftablilhed  wor- 
Ihipof  the  god  Serapis,  which  happened  under  the 
I'lolemics,  and  was  tirll  brought  to  the  general  know- 
iedgc  of  the  world  by  ceriaia  Chriftian  heretics  and 
natives  of  f^gypt,  \\ho  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan 
I'ijperftitions  with  thtir  Chriltianity.  Thefe  gems, 
called  abi-jxas,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  are  engraven  withall 
kinds  of  hieroglyphic  charadcrs.  To  thefe  abraxas 
fueceeded  the  talifmans. 
Vol.  VllL 
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HlEROGRAMMAl  ISTS,  (Hiirogrannnatci), 
i.  c.  h:/y  ngijldj,  were  an  order  of  priells  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  prtrtded  over  learning  and  re- 
ligion. They  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
were  the  cxpofitorsof  reli^iousdoctrines  aiidopiiiion;. 
They  wereiookcd  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets  ;  and  it 
is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  prcdicUd  to  an  K»^yp- 
lian  king,  tliatan  Ifraclitc  (meaning  Mofes),  cmiiieiii 
for  his  qualifications  and  atcliicvemcnts,  would  Iclfeu 
anddeprcfs  the  Egyptian  monarchy. — Thchicrogram- 
matci  were  always  near  the  king,  to  aifift  him  with 
tlicir  informations  and  counfels.  The  better  to  i'.i. 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufc  oi'  the  [kill  and  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their 
predccelTors,  wherein  their  functions  andduiies  were 
delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments, were  reputed  the  firll  pirfons  in  dignity  next 
ilie  king,  and  lure  a  kind  of  fceptre  in  form    of  a 

plouglifliarc. After  Egypt  became  a  province    of 

the  lloman  empire,   the   hierogrammatei  funk  ini* 
neglect. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi- 
nation which  J  rediflcd  future  events  from  obferving 
the  various  things  offered  in  faciilicc.  SeeDiviNA- 
TloN  and  Sacrii-  ice. 

HIEROMNEMON,  amang  the  ancient  Greeks, 
fignificd  a  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  ftnt  to  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphidyons,  where  he  w:is  t» 
take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  Thehicromnc- 
nionics  were  recksned  more  honourable  than  theother 
members  of  that  alfcmbly,  the  general  meetings  of 
which  were  always  fummnioned  by  them,  and  their 
names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made  by  that 
council. 

HiEROMNEVON  (compofcd  of  i<r«c  "fdcrcd,"and 
fjLi»iiari  "  owe  who  advwtifcsor  puts  in  mind  of,"  an 
otTicer  in  the  ancient  Greek  churcii,  whole  principal 
funilion  was  to  Hand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  fa>- 
craments,  ceremonies,  &c.  .md  (how  liim  the  prayers, 
pfalms,  &c.  which  he  was  10  rehcarfc.  He  alfo  clo- 
thed the  patriarch  in  his  pontitical  robes,  and  afligned 
the  places  of  ill  ;hofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  feared  on  his  throne,  as  the  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 
HIERONYMUS.  ScejF.ROMF. 
HILROPHANTES,  or  Hikropiia  nta,  (from 
iffct /"j/r,  and  (fttifw  I  appear ),  in  antiquity,  a  priert 
among  the  Athenians. 

The  hietophanteswas  properly  the  chief  perfon  ihat 
officiated  in  the  deulinia,  that  great  folcmnity  facred 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and 
continued  in  his  family  for  1200  years,  though  when 
any  perfon  was  appointed  to  this  dignity  he  T.-as  requi- 
red alway  to  live  in  celibacy. 

St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  cxtingiiilhei 
the  lireofludliy  drinking  cicma  or  thejuiccot  hem- 
lock, or  even  by  making  thcmlelves  eunuchs.  Apol- 
lodorus  obfcrvcs,  thatitwasihe  hierophantes  who in- 
ftrudcd  perfons  initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
niyfterits  and  duties  thereof,  and  ilut  it  washcncc  he 
derived  his  name  ;  for  the  fame  rc3('i>n  he  was  called 
/ro/^f/^/, '« the  prophet."  He  had  otiicers under  him 
to'  do  the  fame  thing,  or  10  afllft  him  therein,  wb» 
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were  slfo  called  prophctcs   and   exegfs,,  i.  e,  "  ex- 
plainers oldiviac  things." 

To  the  hierojihautcs  it  belonged  to  drcfs  and  adorn 
the  llatues  ut  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proccllions 
and  folcinn  ccreiiiouies. 

HIEPvOFHYL/\X,an  officer  in  the  Creek  church, 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  at'  the  holy  \ucnhls,vcll- 
iucnts,&c.  anfwcring  to  our  facrillaor  velb-y-kcepcr. 
HIGH,  a  term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing's 
being  I'uperior  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  /'/gh 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relie- 
vo, (S:c. 

High,  in  mufic,  is  fomctimesufedin  the  fame  fcnfe 
with  yo«(/,  and  fomctimes  in  tliefame  fenft  with  ticr/li. 
hioH  Dutch,  is  the  German  tor.gue  in  its  gi'catcll 
purity,  ike.  as  fpoken  in  JSlifuia,  &c. 

UhjH  Operation,  m  chirurgery,  is  a  method  of  cxtracl- 
ing  the  llone  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  llone  ii  taken 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.     See  Surgery. 

High  /-'A/ctJ,  were  cmiuenceson  whicii  ihe  heathens 
ufed  to  worlhip  their  gods,  chofen  for  t!iat  purpofc  :is 
behig  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conllant  reU- 
dencc.  The  Jews  aie  frequc  ily  blamed  for  their  at- 
tachment to  hif.^h-places,  after  the  mannerof  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  though  iheir  pyofiuch.v  were  frequently  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  \Vhere 
high-places  are  repro)>ated  in  fcripture,  thtiefore,  we 
fhould  underlland  them  as  abufcd  and  pro.lituted  to 
idolatrous  p.irpufes.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-places  very  con- 
trary to  the  law,  provided  God  only  vv.is  adored  tjure, 
and  that  no  inccnfc  or  victims  were  ottered  to  idols. 
Under  the  jadj^es  they  fcem  to  have  been  tolerated  ; 
and  Samuel  olfcred  faciiices  i.i  levcral  places  belidcs 
the  tabciuacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefcnt.  Kven 
in  David's  time,  they  facriticed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
Jerufalcm  and  Gibeon  ;  but  after  the  temple  was 
buil'.,and  a  place  prepared  for  the  rixed  feitlcnient  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  fa.rihce  out  of 
Jerufalcm.  Solomon,  in  the  bsginning  of  liis  reign, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon  ;  but  from  that  lime  we 
fee  no  lawuil  lacriliccs  ofilrcd  out  of  the  temple. 
High  Irujl.  See  PoNrii-tx  and  Priest. 
HlG}t  fVay,  a  free  pallage  for  the  kind's  fubjeels; 
on  which  account  it  is  c  illed  the  hug  i  high  «'<?>,  tho' 
the  freeholvl  of'  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
lanJ.  Thofc  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  ano- 
ther,  and  fuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  are  for 
all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that  coiiimunicate 
with  them,  are  h)gh  ways  only  ;  and  as  to  their  repa- 
ration, arc  under  the  care  of  furveyors. 

HKjtH-w  AV-,.i  EM,  are  robbers  on  the  high  way; 
for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a  rc\\ard 
of  40I  is  given  by  the  ll-itute  of  4  and  5  V/.  &  M.  to 
be  jiaid  within  a  montli  after  convii^tioii  by  the  llicriff' 
of  the  county;  to  wliichthe  flatnte  8  Geo.  11.  cap.  r6. 
fuperadds  lol.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  iudemiiiJied 
by  fu'h  taking 

HlGHM.i.N  FERRERS,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
tharaiiroilhire  in  Eui5li[id,  \\hich  has  its  name  from 
the  f  imily  of  the  Kerrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed, and  who  had  a  caftlc  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  i.  40. 
N.  Lat.  52    20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon- 
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don.  It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituation,  and  front  h; 
a  gale  fct  up  there  about  40U  years  ago,  to  receive 
toll  for  the  bifhop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry  roaj 
from  Gray's-inn  Lane  to  Barnet  was  tmiitd  through 
the  biihop's  park.  There  was  a  hermitage  w  licit  the 
chapel  now  llandi;  and  one  of  tlie  hermits  caufed  a 
caufeway  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  lllington, 
w  iih  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  ot  tlie  hill,  wliere  there 
is  now  a  pond.  Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord  chief 
baron  Cholmondcly  built  and  endowed  a  irci:  fchool, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1570  by  Kdwin  Sandys  bilhop 
of  London. — This  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retire- 
ment for  the  gentry  and  \\  eaUhy  citi/iens  ;  and  is  a 
place  of  good  accommodation,  befides  its  allbrding  a 
delightful  and  pleafaut  prufpect  over  the  city  and  ad- 
jacent country. 

HIGHLANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 
inliubitants  of  the  mountuinoas  parts  of  any  country. 
In  Britain,  the  name  i^;  appropriated  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
north  and  north-welt.inchulino:  tliofeof  liie  He b. ides 
or  Weflcrn  llles. —  i  hey  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Ccltas  ;' and  undoubtedly  the  dcfcendants  of  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Jiritain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo- 
numents of  their  language  full  retained  in  the  moll  an- 
cient names  of  places  in  mofl  parts  of  tlie  idaiid.  The 
Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  olf  en  termed  by  ancient 
authors,  v\\tCi-lfdoitia7ts,\\  ere  always  a  brave,  warlike, 
and  Jiardy  race  of  people  ;  and,  in  the  renioteft  times, 
fecm  to  have  polleiieU  a  degree  of  rcnnenieiu  in  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  llirrouuded  them.  This  appears  not  only  front 
their  own  traditions  and  poems;  but  alfo  irom  the 
teltimony  oi  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probal)ly  owing  in  a  great  mcafure  to  the  order  of 
the  bards,  or  Driiids,  and  fome  other  iiillitutions  pe- 
culiar to  this  people. 

The  anciciit  IIighland(  rs  lived  in  the  hunting  flate 
till  fome  time  aiter  the  era  <if  ri;.gal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings  towardstlie  clofc  of  iht  third  ccniiiry.  For 
fome  ages  after  that,  tluy  turned  their  chief  aitentioa 
to  the  palloral  life,  which  altordcd  a  lels  precarious 
fulsliflence.  Till  of  laic,  agriculture  in  moll  parts  of 
the  Highlands  made  but  little  progrefs. 

The  fjighlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  go- 
vernmcnt  of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M'.-.lpinc  (anno 
845),  aficr  having  I'ubdued  the  Pictilh  kingdom, 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  roy&liy.  7hii  event 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  Hij;h- 
landers,  which  from  this  period  began  to  decline. 
The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefenec  of  the 
fovercign,  fell  into  anarchy  aiidconlufion.  The  chief- 
tains began  to  extend  their  authori.y,  to  form  factions, 
and  to  ti^meut  divifions  and  feuds  between  coniendmg 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them, 
or  tiio  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  fprung 
all  thole  evils  which  long  difgrated  the  country,  and 
dillurbed  the  peace  of  its  inhab.tants.  Robbery  or 
pluiukr,  pioviding  it  was  comniiited  on  any  one  of  an 
ad  verfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  auihoiifed; 
and  their  reprifals  on  one  another  were  perj  etuf.l. 
Thus  quarrels  were  handed  down  fiom  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  every  individual  that  utloiged 
to  it.     By  this  means  the  genius  of  the  peojlc  was 
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fighlan-  .^Tcarly  altfred  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages 
dcrj.  back  were  almcll  as  rer.»irkable  for  their  irregular  aud 
■■^"  dil'ordcrly  way  of  life  as  their  prtdeccirors  were  for 
their  civilizatioa  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending 
tothisdilliiidioii  between  tlie  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  pofteiity  in  latter  times,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  cxillence  of  tliofe  exalted  virtues  afcribed  by  their 
poets  10  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  now  that  the  power  o(  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
liilicd^bwelliblifhcd,  and  property  fecured,  the  genius 
ot  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fome  oiher 
extraneous  ca'ife)  begins  again  toihowitfelf  in  its  ge- 
nuine colours;  aad  manyoftlieir  ancient  virtues  begin 
to  fniae  with  confpicuous  Imtre.  Jullice,  generolity, 
Iwnclly,  fricudfiiip,  peace,  and  love,  arc  perhaps  no 
wliere  more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  Dat 
oneof  the  ilrongcft  features  which  marked  thccliarac- 
rcr  of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,"  was  their  hofpi- 
tality  and  benevolence  to  Ibangcrs.  At  nighi  the  tra- 
ycllcr  was  always  fure  to  rind  a  hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  lioufe  he  fliould  go  to;  and  the  hofl  thought 
himfclf  liappicr  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
gutll  in  receiving  it.  Evc.i  witli  re;;ard  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  hofpitality  were  obferved  witJi  tlic 
mofl  facred  regard.  They  who  fought  againft  each 
other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  fcalt  and  even 
llccp  together  in  the  fame  houfc.  From  the  fame 
principle  they  were,  in  moll  other  cafes  fo  faithful 
to  their  trufl,  that  they  rajely  betrayed  any  confi- 
dence repofcd  in  them.  A  promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
facred. 

Tlie  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addiiScd 
to  poetry  and  mullc.  The  poems  of  Olhan,  fo  uni- 
verially  repeated,  and  fo  highly  clleemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  a  (Irong  proof  of  the  early  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
notwiihftanding  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
imder,  the  moll  illiterate  of  either  fcx  dilcover  fre- 
quently a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaksforth 
in  the  moll  natural  and  fimplcftrains,when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjcc^  of  fong,  demands  it.  Where- 
cver  their  circumftanccs  are  fo  eafy  as  to  allow  them 
any  reipitc  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  efpccially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  flill  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
lall  fpecies  of  conipofition  is  chiefly  of  the  novel  kind, 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ;  and  proved  while  they 
exilled,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  lincc 
the|extini5lion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
tales  are  in  a  great  meafjre  either  loll  or  adulterated 
— The  genius  and  cliarafter  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
well  known.  It  is  tender,  limple,  beautiful,  and 
fublime. 

Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  liarp  was  the 
chief  inllrument  of  inulic.  It  Anted  the  milduefs  of 
their  nian«crs,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  which  they  enjoyed  undcrtheir  own  kings.  In 
a  later  period,  however,  when  the  co.illant  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  endlcfs  fcudsof  contending  clans 
turned  all  theirthoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  inflrument  altogether  oi  the 
martial  kii.d,  and  tlicrelore  well  fuited  to  the  ftatc  of 
ilic  country  at  that  time.     But  ever  fmcc  the  canle 
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which  had  broaght  this  inflrument  in  vogue  has  ceafcd  Highlxn. 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline;  <i<:r». 
lb  thatthc  h  irp,  with  very  little  cncouragrineut,  mig,ht  <^— ^ 
again  refunic  the  feat  from  which  it  \\  a-  once  expelkd. 
— The  moft,  and  efpccially  the  oldell  of  the  High- 
land mulic,  having  been  compofcd  to  tlie  harp,  is  of 
a  fofr,  tender,  and  elegiac  tall,  as  bell  fuiicd  to  the 
genius  of  that  inflrument.  Tlicfc  pieces  are  generally 
cxpreflive  of  the  paflion  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were-corapofcd  in  their  flaic  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  ditt'ercnt  inftrument,  are  iltogetiier 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  arc  of  a  fprightly  aui 
cheerful  cart,  the  ofibpring  ot  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafoji  ot  feliivity.  Many  of  thcfe  lall 
arc  of  the  chorus  kind  ;  and  arc  fung  in  almoll  all  the 
cxercifes  in  which  a  number  of  people  arc  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  &c.  The  time  of 
thcfe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  cxercifes  to  which  they 
are  refpeclively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work 
and  allcviite  the  labour.  1  he  paViicular  mulic  which. 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  o\Strathfp:y  r;:ls. 

The  language  of  the  Highlandcrsiillill  the  Gaelic: 
which,  wiih  many  of  their  cullams  and  manners  has 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  fallnefles, 
amidil  the  many  revolutions  which  the  reft  of  the 
idand  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  Th« 
Gadic  feems  to  be  the  oldell  and  purell  dialed  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach- 
ing the  neare!l  to  the  names  of  places,  &c  which  that 
languageleftinmoll  countries  where  it  prevailed,  anJ 
from  its  mofl  obvious  affinity  to  thole  tongues,  ancient 
or  inodcrn,  which  have  been  in  any  mcafure  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Moilof  the  words 
are  exprellive  of  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
jeels  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpccially  of 
thofc  that  exprefs  the  loft  and  mournful  palTions,  arc 
peculiar  toitfclf),  rendersit  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland  till  the  reign  ot  Malcom  Canmore. 
The  Gaelic  epithet  of  Can  more,  or  "  large  head,"' 
by  which  this  king  is  dillingmlhed,  feems  to  intimate 
fo  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  leaft,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  llylc  and  com- 
plexion of  its  poems  anil  tales,  and  froni  fcveral  an- 
cient MSS,  that  have  come  down  to  the  prclent  times. 
To  llrangcrs  the  Gaclich  as  a  forbiding  afpcA,  on  ac-  . 
count  of  the  number  of  itsquiefcent  conlonaiits  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variationi  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun- 
dantly mulical  and  harmonious;  and  its  gcni.is  llrong 
aud  mafculine.  Its  alphabet  conlift^  of  iS  Icitcrsot" 
which  one  is  an  afpirate,  12  .veconfouauts,  and  five 
arc  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpccially  to  com- 
merce, for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 
with  arms  of  the  lea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  chief  llaple  of  the  country;  but  it  produces 
more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo 
muchofitwcrc  not  caufumed  in  whilky.  The  natives 
3  R  2  are 
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Biglimorc  irtbcginniiigto  avail  themfelves  of  their  mines, woods, 
-      «    ■    wool, and  Hlhcrics;  and  by'a  vigorous  api>licatii)n,  witli 
the  due  encoura;;ciTien[  ot  j^ovcrnment,  may  become  a 
profpcrous  and  iifctul  people. 

Tlie  HiJlilandtrsarc  ot'aquick  and  pcnetrau;i2  ge- 
nius, flrongly  tinctured  with  a  curioilty  or  thirlt  of 
knowledge,  which  difpoles  them  tu  leant  any  thing 
very  readily.  They  ai;c  adivc  and  indullrioiis,  where 
oppreliion  docs  not  difconrage  them  by  Iccladiii^  even 
ihc  hope  of  thrivinf^.  They  arc  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  cinalifics  them  for  lieing  excellent 
fcanien  and  Mditrs.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle 
iize,  rather  above  it  than  otherwife  ;  their  eyes  are 
brifk  ar.d  lively,  their t'cainrcs  dilHiu-lly  marked,  and 
their  perfonstight  undwcllmade.  I'heir  couiuenancc 
is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and 
comruunicative. 

HlOHiMORK,  (Joftpli,  Efc]  ;)  an  eminent  paiut- 
♦r,  wasborne  in  tliepariih  of  St  James's,  Garlickhithc, 
London,  June  15,1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward  IIighmorc,acoal-merciiant  in  Thames-ftrect. 
Having  futh  an  early  and  lli-ong  inclination  to  paint- 
ing that  he  could  think  of  nothing  clfe  with  pleafurc, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  propof.il  to 
his  uncle,  who  wss  ferjeaut-painter  to  king  W'illinm, 
and  with  whoni  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  fhornhill 
had  ferved  hisappreniicelhip.  I'int  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  realbns  declineil,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  18,  1707;  but  fo  much  againll: 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 
lie  began  10  form  rcfolulior.s  of  indulging  his  natural 
difpolition  tohi-i  I'avouritc  art,  having  continually  cm- 
ployed,  his  Icifure  hours  in  dc(ignirg,  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  geomciry,  perfpettivc,  archil ecT;ur»,  and  anatomy, 
•but  without  any  inllrudtors  except  books.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunityof  iniprovinghimfelf  iu  ana- 
tomy, by  attending  the  leftures  of  Mr  Chcfclden,  be- 
fides.eniering  himfelf  at    the  painters  academy  in 


Great  Qiiccn-llreet,  where  he  drew  10  years,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  particul  rly  noticed  by  Sir  God- 
freyKneller,  who  diltinguilhcd  him  by  the  name  of 
"  the  young  Lawyer."  On  Jmie  i^th  1714,  his 
clerkihip  expired  ;  and  on  March  26th  i  71  J,  he  be- 
gan painting  as  a  profefllon,  andlettledin  the  city. 
In  tiie  fame  year  Dr  Brook  Taylor  publilhed  his  "  Li- 
near Perfpedive  ;  or  a  new  method  of  reprcfenting 
julUy  all  manner  of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
ail  litn  tions."  On  this  complete  and  uuiverfal  theory 
ourartift  grounded  his  fubfei|ucnt  prae'tice  ;  and  it  has 
been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  profcf- 
iion  at  .hat  time,  werefo  thorougli  mailers  of  that  ex- 
tellent  but  intricate  fyllem.  In  I7t6,  he  married 
Mifs  Sufanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirefsof  Mr  An- 
thony Hillcr  of  Effingham  in  Surrey;  a  young  lady 
in  every  refpeA  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Chefcl- 
ifen's"  Anatomy  of  the  human  body,"  publilhed  iu- 
T722,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubjee^s  at  the 
time  ofoiffcction,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
that  work,  and  appeared, but  without  hisname,intabl''s 
xii.and  xiii.  In  the  fame  year  on  the  exhibition  of 
**  The  Confcions  Lover,"  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Mr  Highmore  addrelfed  a  letcr  to  the  author 
on  the  limits  of  tilial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  m-tc- 
ral  defed  in  the  character  of  Bevil,  with  that  ctear- 
nefs  and  prccifioa  for  which,  iu  coiivcrfatioa  aud  wri- 
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ting,  he  was  always  remarkable,  as  tht  pencil  by  no '^'""^'' 
means  cngroifcd  iiis  v/hole  attention.  Hii  reputation  '^' 
and  bufinefs  increaling,  he  took  a  more  coaipicuous 
flation,  by  removing  to  a  h  oufe  in  Liucolu's-ir.ii 
Fields,  in  March  1725-4;  and  an  opporiuuiiy  loojuif- 
fered  of  introducing  him  advantagcouily  to  the  nobi- 
lity, ^'c.  by  his  being  dtlired,  by  Mr  l-me  the  cngr.i- 
vcr,  to  make  the  drawings  for  his  prims  of  the  kniglits 
of  the  bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in  172  J..  In 
conftqucnce,  feveralofthc  knights  had  iheir  portraili 
alio  by  the  lame  hand,  fome  of  ihcm  whole  lengths; 
and  the  duke  of  Kichmond,  in  particular,  was  attend- 
ed by  his  three  efquires,  with  a  perfpeclive  viewot  king 
Henry  Vlilh's  cliapcl.  This  capital  picture  is  now  at 
Godwood.  And  our  artiit  was  lent  for  to  St  Jamcs'sby 
George  L  to  ilraw  the  late  duke  ot  Cmnbeilaiid,  i'roni 
uliich  Smith  Icrapcd  a  inezzotinto. 

In  172  5,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  ofLincohi's- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a  julb  fenieof  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties, addrtlled  to  hitn  a  poetical  eniillc  "  On  Defign 
and  Beauty;"  and,  fomeyears  after,  an  Elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  collected  in  his  poems.  In  the  fum- 
merofi732,  Mr  Highmore  vilited  the  continent,  in 
company  with  Dr  Peniberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  feeing  tlie 
gallery  of  pidiires  belonging  to  the  clee'tor  I'alatine  at 
Uulleldorp,  collcdcd  by  Kubcus,  and  fuppofed  the 
belt  iii  Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar 
plcafure  in  contemplating  the  works  of  his  favourite 
mailer.  In  their  return  they  vilited  I  lie  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  1734,  he  made  a  like  exeuriion, 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities 
trom  ills  coiuitrynien  then  there,  p:  rticularly  the  duke 
of  Kiuglton,  Dr  Hickman  (histutor),  Robert  Knight, 
Efq;  (ihe  late  caihier),  &c.  Here  he  had  the  latis- 
faetion  of  being  fhown,  by  cardinal  de  Polignac,  his 
famous  groiip  of  anti(iue  flatucs,  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medcs,  then  jult  brought  from  Rome,   and  lincc  pur- 


chaftd  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  deltroycd  at  Char- 
lottenbouigin  1760  by  the  Ruffians.  In  1742,  he 
had  the  honour  to  paint  tlie  lave  prince  and  princefs 
of  Wales  for  th«  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha;  ashc  h.id  fome 
years  after  the  late  queen  of  Dcninark  for  that  coiu-t. 
The  putlication  of  "  Pamela,"  in  1744,  ga\c  rife  to 
a  fet  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en- 
gravetl  by  two  French  engravers,  and  publilhed  by 
fubfcription  lu  174J.  In  the  fame  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  uf  the  late  general  Wolfe,  then  about 
18.  His  Pamela  introduced  him  10  the  acquaintance 
and  fricndlhip  of  the  excellent  author  whole  picture 
he  drew,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the  only  original 
of  Dr  Young.  In  1750  he  had  the  mistbrtuue  to  lofe 
his  wife.  On  the  tlrll  inflitution  ot'  the  academy  of 
painting,  fculpturc,  &c.  in  175;!,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  profelibrs;  an  honour  which,  on  account  of 
his  many  avocations,  he  defircd  to  decline.  Ini7J4 
he  publilhed  "  A  critical  examination  of  thofe  two 
Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  cieling  of  the  Baii- 
queting-lioufe  at  Wliitchall,  in  v,fhicli  Architctture 
is  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Ptrlpedive  ;  to- 
gether witli  the  DifculFion  of  a  Qucliion  which  has 
been  the  Subject  of  Debate  among  Painters:"  print- 
ed in  4to.  lu  the  folution  of  this  queilion,  he  pro- 
ved that  Rubens  and  Icveral  other  great  painters 
were  millakctiiu  the  ^'radice,  and  Mr  kiiby  and  fe- 
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Ijliinnre.  rcral  othrr  authors  ill  the  theory.  And  in  the  lytli 
'"""'  volume  ot  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  he  animadverted 
(anonyinoully)  on  Mr  Kirby's  luiwarraiitable  treat- 
ment of  Mr  W.ire,  and  def  cicd  and  expofed  his  er- 
rors, even  when  he  cx'.ilt.->  in  his  own  fnpcrior  Icience. 
Of  I  he  many  portraits  wliith  Mr  Highniore  painted, 
in  a  lirgc  practice  of  46  years  (of  which  feveral  have 
been  engraved),  it  is  inipollible  and  ufclcfs  to  difcufs 
particulars.  Some  of  the  mult  caiiial  in  the  hiflorical 
branch,  v.hich  was  then  much  Icfs  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  prcftnt,  ih.iU  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  "  Hagar  and 
llhniicl,"  a  prefent  10  the  h'oiiudling-hofpital  :  "  The 
good  SaKiaritan,"  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Camp- 
fey  Afli  :  "  I  he  finding  of  Mofes,"  purchafed  at  his 
iile  by  colonel  (now  gciier.it)  Lillcr  :  "  ThcHarlowe 
family,  as  dcfcribcd  in  ClarilHi,"  now  in  the  polfeihon 
of  Thomas  WatkinfonPaykr,  Efq;  at  IKyden  inKent: 
"  Chrillii,"  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work  : 
"  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,"  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens  :  "  The  Clementina  of  Grandifoii,  and 
tlic  queen  mother  of  Edw'ard  IV.  with  her  younger 
fon,  &.C.  in  Wellniinlkr-abbcy  ;"  the  three  lalt  in 
the  pofTelhon  of  his  fon. 

In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Dnncombe,  fon  to  one  of  his  oldcll  friends, 
he  took  a  refolution  of  retiring  from  bufnicls,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  his  coUcdion  of  pictures,  which  he  did  by 
;:udion,  in  March  1762,  and  fooa  after  removed  to  his 
fon-in-law's  at  Canterbury,  where  lie  palled  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  without  ever  revifuing  the  metro- 
polis. Unt  though  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  he 
never  wanted  employment:  fo  active  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that  witli  a  conltitntional  How  of  Ipirits, 
and  a  rclilh  for  inllru<:tive  focieiy,  he  was  never  Id's 
"  alone  th.in  when  alone  ;"  and  belides  hisprot'cfrional 
pnrfuits  aboveincniioned,  to  philofophy,  both  natu- 
ral and  moral,  and  alfo  divinity,  he  laudably  dedica- 
ted his  time  and  attention.  I\o  man  had  more  clcar- 
ncfs  and  precilion  of  ideas,  or  a  more  ardent  dcfire  to 
know  the  truth  ;  and,  when  known,  confciemioufiy 
to  purfue  it.  Willi  flrong  pallions,  ever  gjided  by 
the  (Irictefl  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  tjic  dillreiles  ot  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work 
of  the  literary  kmd,  was  his  "  Pra(;tice  and  ptr- 
fpcrtive,  on  the  piinciplfs  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,  &e." 
written  many  years  before,  but  not  publiihei'  till  i  76^, 
when  it  was  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol.  410.  Tiiis 
not  only  evinced  his  fciciuiric  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jett,  but  removed  by  its  perl'pifuiiy,  the  o.ly  objec'tion 
that  c*u  be  made  to  the  fyltein  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac- 
cordingly received  from  histViends  and  the  intelligent 
public,  the  applaufrs  it  del'ervcd.  In  i  765  lie  pub- 
lilhed  (witliout  his  name)  "  Obl'crvations  on  a 
Pamphlci  intituled,  '  Chrillianiiy  not  founded  on 
Argument;"  in  which,  after  llwwing  that  it  is  a 
continued  irony,  and  lamenting  that  f)  ami)lc  a  field 
flioidd  be  offered  the  author  of  it  to.-  the  difplay  of 
Bis  fiphiflry  ;  he  gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  ca- 
lechifms,  as  out-works  railed  by  fallible  men,  and, 
eonfiuing  hiuifelf  to  the  defence  cf  the  gofptl,  or  ci- 
tadel, fliows,  that  pure  primitive  Chriltiauity,  though 
aifaimtd  by  intidels,  will  ever  remain  impregnable. 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  176^,  p.  ;?j^,  imdcr  the  title  of 
•*  Remarks  ou  feme  paifiges  in  Mr  Webb's  imj^uiry 
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into  the  Beauties  of  Painting     &c."     In  the  fame  Highmor*. 

year  he  publilhed,  with  only  his  initials,  "  J.  {.."  ' ^— ' 

two  finall  volumes  of  '<  E/l'ays,  moral,  rcligiods,  and 
niifctllancous  ;  with  a  Tranllation  in  profe  of  Mr 
Browne's  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  feleftcd  from  a  lar;  e  ntnnber  written  at  his  Iti- 
fure,  at  diliercnts  periods  of  Iile,  "  As  fuch  (fays  Ur 
Hawkefworth)  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They 
are  not  cxctirlions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  attive  mind," 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1769,  p,  287,  he 
communicated  "  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
conftruJliug  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situation 
and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpea  to  the  Sun," 
explained  by  a  fchcme.  And  in  that  for  1788,  p.  526, 
his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggelled  by  way  of  a  note 
on  the  "  EpilUe  to  an  eminent  Painter,"  will  ihow 
tJiat  his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age 
of  86.  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  lall,  and- 
had  even  ilrcngth  and  fpirit  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
ride  out  daily  on  horfeback  the  furamer  before  he  died. 
A  flrong  conftiimion,  habitual  temperance,  and  con- 
flant  aiieniion  to  his  health  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age,  . 
prolonged  his  li(e,  and  prefcrved  his  faculties  to  his 
?Sth  year,  when  he  gradually  ceafed  to  breathe,  and, 
asit  were,  fell  ailcepon  March  3.  17S0.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  fouth  aille  ot'  Canterbury  cathedral,  lea- 
ving one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profef. 
fioii ;  and  a  daughter,  Sufanna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  bis  works,  which 
will  not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
by  their  pofteriiy;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  initead  of  being  impaired,  arc  improved 
by  time,  which  t)me  of  them  have  now  withftood 
above  60  years.  His  iilca  of  beauty,  when  he  indul- 
ged liis  fancy,  was  of  the  highclt  kind  ;  and  iiis  know- 
ledge of  pcrfptttivc  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 
mily-]Mcces,  of  which  he  panned  more  tlian  any  one 
of  his  lime.  He  could  take  a  likenefs  by  uien^iry  as 
well  as  by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  Jiis  picture  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  (the  Ifte  emperor),  which  Fabcr  en- 
graved ;  and  thofe  of  king  George  11.  (in  York-af- 
fcmbly-rooin)  ;  fiueen  Caroline,  the  two  Mifs  Gun- 
nings, &e.  Like  many  other  great  painters,  he  had- 
"a  poet  for  his  fiiend,"  in  the  late  Mr  Browne;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  poem  addrclfed  to  him  in  r  726, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Buuce,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-lull, 
Cambridge,  who  fucceeded  Mr  Highmorc,  and  in 
1 780  was  vicar  of  St  Stephen's  near  Canterbury. 

HIGHNESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honotir  given  to 
princes. — The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had  tor- 
mcrly  no  other  title  but  that  of  hi^h::;fi ,-  the  firfl  fill 
the  time  of  James  I.  and  the  fccoiid  till  that  of 
Charles  V.  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  tirll  to 
be  conipli:rientcd  witli'the  title  oi  highi:c/s  in  the  year 

1650 The  duke  of  Orleans  ailiiincd  the  title  of  r(/v<«/ 

highr.cj'i  in  the  year  i6f|l,   to  diltitiguilh  hinifell'froin 
the  other  princes  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
I'ulc  o( rojiiJ  /ifghiif/},  on  account  of  his  pretentions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  is  faid  that  duke  only 
took  the  title  of  ro/^/ >^if/^/;<-/i,  to  put  himfclf  above 
t!ie  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  gj;f4it  duke; 
but  the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of  roy- 
al h  i^hnej's,  to  put  himltlfou  a  level  wuli  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

The 
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The  prince  of  Condc  firft  took  the  iitXc  of  t/jo/1 /<- 
reiie  highntfi,  leaving  that  of  fimple  highnefs  to  the 
natural  priiicts. 

HlL/iKIA,  in  antiquity,  feafls  celebrated  every 
y«2r  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  ihc  25th  of  JVIarch,  in  honour  of  Cybtlc  the 
mother  of  the  gujs. 

The  hilaria  «cre  foleninized  with  great  pomp  and 
rcjoicini^.  Every  pcrfon  drcllcd  himftlt  as  he  pkaled, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badgcs-of  whatever  dignity  or 
qnality  he  had  a  fancy  for.  The  flatuc  of  the  god- 
dcfswas  carried  in  proccliion  through  the  flrcctsol  the 
city,  accompanied  by  nuiltitiidcs  in  the  n:olt  fpkndid 
ailirc.  The  day  bciorc  the  fclUval  was  fpcnt  in  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  rtprclcnied  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feci  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  tins  fudden  tranfition 
from  forrow  to  joy  was  an  eniblcmot  the  vicililtiidc  of 
the  fcafuns  which  fucctcdtd  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  Icafl  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  avafaint  ,  q.  d.  afcenfus ;  the 
eve  of  that  day  they  fpcnt  in  tears  and  lameii  tat  ions, 
and  thenee  denominated  it  xaT«Ca5-;t,   dejccnjin. 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  i'x»p<«  from 
the  Romans;  as  appears  from  Phoiius,  in  his  extract 
.  of  the  life  of  the  philofopher  Ilidore. 

Cafuubtnunaintains,  that  befidcs this  particular  figni- 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  aUoagcncral  name  for 
any  joyful  or  fciUval  day,  v,'hcther  public  or  private 
and  domellic.     But  Salmaiius  does  not  allow  ot  this. 

Triftan,  tom.i.  p.  482,  diilinguillies  between  hilaria 
and  hilari*.  The  former,  according  to  him,  v\ere 
public  rejoicings;  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in 
confequcncc  thereof;  or  even  of  any  private  feaft  or 
rejoicing,  as  a  marriage,  &c.  The  public  lalfed  ftve- 
ral  days  ;  during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ce- 
remonies were  fufpended. 

HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriflian 
church,  who  flourilhed  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
born,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poicfiers,  of  a  good 
family  ;  wlio  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa- 
gan religion,  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
was  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
lliopric  of  Poidiers  in  the  year  %Si,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius  ;  and  became  a  mofl  zealous  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  particulary  againfl  the  Arians,  who 
■were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.  He  af- 
fembled  feveral  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Selcucia  were  con- 
demned. He  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  fynods  :  and 
a  famous  work  in  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  367.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  publiihed  ;  but  the  l.iA  and  bcfl  edition  of 
them  w'as  given  by  the  BencdicHines  at  Paris  in  1693. 
.HILARODI,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  fnrg- 
ingliiilegay  poems  or  fongs,  fomcwhat  graver  than 
the  ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  fome  inftrument. 
From  the  ftrcets  they  were  at  lall  introduced  into 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy.  They 
appeared  drelfed  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.  At  firfl  they  wo- c  fliocs ;  but  afterwards  they 
.alTumed  th.c  crepida,  being  only  a  folc  tied  over  with 
A  ftrap. 
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HILARY-TER M .     See  Term 

HlLDESHEiM,  a  fmall  diftricl  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du- 
chies of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick  ;  and  may  be  about  *" 
25  from  call  to  well,  and  36  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leinc  and  innerily.  The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  j)laces  are  Peine,  Sar- 
lled,  Bruggen,  and  Alveld.  Hildelheim,from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  im,pcrial  ciiy.  Its 
bilhop  is  now  elector  of  Cologne. 

lii  Li^EsjH  EiM,  a  Itrong  ciiy  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman-catholic  bilhop's  fee  whofe 
bilhop  is  fovercigu.  It  is  a  tree  imperial  city,  tho'  in 
fomc  things  dependent  on  the  biiliop.  It  is  a  large 
town  Well  built  and  lortiiicd.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  ToAn  and  the  New,  whicli  have  each  their  Ic- 
parate  council.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Irncll,  in  E. 
Long.  10.  O.N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

HILL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth's  furface.  it  is  fomctimes  lynonymous 
with  the  word  mountain  ,•  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  lelicr  eminences,  the  word  woiiidta'ui  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  vcrylargcft.  See  Moun- 
tain. 

Hill  (Aaron),  a  poet  of  conliderable  eminence, 
the  fon  Ota  gentleman  of  Malmeltury-abbey  in^\'ilt- 
ihire,  wasbornin  1 68  5. His  father's  imprudence  having 
cut  otf  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Wcltminjdcr 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age  ;  and  embarked  forConftan- 
tinople,  to  vilit  lord  Paget  the  Englifli  ambaflador 
there,  wiio  washis  diflant  relation.  Lord  Pagctrecci- 
ved  him  with  furpri/ce  and  pleafure,  provided  him  a  tu- 
tor, and  lent  him  to  travel  :  by  which  opportunity  lie 
faw  Egypt,  Paleitine,  and  a  great  part  of  the  call ;  and 
returning  home  witli  his  noble  patron,  vifiled  mofl  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  he  pub- 
liihed his  firfl  poem  iini  led  Camillus,  in  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
Spain;  and  beisg  the  fame  year  made  mailer  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  he  wrote  hislirll  tragedy, Elfred, or 
the  fair  lnc»ng;ant.  In  1 710,  he  became  mailer  of  tlic 
opera-hoiife  in  the  Hay-market  ;  when  he  wrote  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  which  met  witli  great  I uccefs,  be- 
ing the  tirll  that  Mr  Handel  let  to  mulic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  INIr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro- 
jedor  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  171  5  obtained  a  patent 
for  extracting  oil  from  beech-nuts  ;  which  underta- 
king, whether  good  or  bad,mifcarried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  firfl  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  ol  Georgia  ;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage  :  and  in  1 728  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
fcheme  ofapplying  the  woods  there  to  fhip- building; 
in  which  alio  he  loll  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  fecms  to  have 
lived  in  perfccl;  harmony  with  all  the  writersofhistime, 
except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a  Ihort  paper-war, 
occafioned  by  that  gentleman's  introducing  him  in 
the  Duncaid,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 
offered  by  tlie  goddefb  of  Dullnefs,  in  the  following 
lines  : 

"  Then  Zfi/ZelTay'd;  fcirce  vanifh'd  out   of  fight, 

"    He  buoys  up  inflant,  and  returns  to    light; 

**    He  bears  rio  token  of  the  fabler  ftreams, 

"  He  mounts  far  ofTamong  the  Sw»ns  •{  7  hamcs." 

This,  though  far  the  genilcfl  piece  of  fatire  in  the  whole 

poem. 


Hill. 
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^ill.      poem,  itii]  conveying  at  ihc   fame  time  an  oblique 

I compliment ,  rouitd  Mr  Hill  to  take  fome  notice  of  it ; 

whicli  he  did  by  a  poem  written  diirinj;  his  peregrina- 
tion ill  the  north,  intitlcd,  •<  The  pio^rcls  of  wit,  a 
caveat  for  the  iilc  of  an  eminent  writer  ;"  which  he 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  which  Mr 
Pope's  too  well-knowi.  difpoiition  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
ftvcrely  characterized  : 

"  Tuneful  /Hail  on  the  Tharacs'  fair  fide, 
"  The  Ttcl.iilics  play-thin^  and  the  Mufe's  priJe  • 
"  With  merit  popular,  and  witli  wit  pulite, 
"    hafy  tho'  vain,  and  elegant  tli(/  ii^ht  ; 
"  Udiring  and  defc.-ving  others  pralfe, 
"   I'oorly  accepts  a  Fame  he  ne'er  repay*  : 
"   Unborn  to  clierifli,  fncakingly  approves  ; 
•*  And  wants  the  foul  to  fpread  the  worth  he  loves." 
The  fmakingiy  appro-jss,   in  the  couplet,   Mr  Pope 
was  much  attected  by  :  and  indeed  through  iheir  whole 
coiitrovcr  fy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  ^{r  Hill  had   much  the  advantage,   Mr 
Pope  feemsrathcr  to  exprtis  hisrcpentancc  by  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  hinifelf  fuppollng  it  to 
have  been  given.  Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  others,  wrote  one, called  The  northern  jtar, 
upon  the  actions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  ;  for  which 
he  was  fcveral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar's  delire  before  his  death.   He  likewifc  alter- 
ed fomcof  Shakefpeare's  plays,  and  tranllated  fome  of 
Voltaire's.     His  lail  production  was  Meropc  ;  which 
was  brought  upon  the  llage  in  Drury-lauc  by  Mr  Gar- 
rick.     He  died    on  the  Sth   of  February   1749,   *■''  '^ 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  af- 
ter  his  deceafe  lour  volumes  of  his  works  in  profeand 
verfe  werepublillied  in  oftavo,  andhis  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hill  (Sir  John),  a  voluminous  writer,  was  origi- 
nally bred  an  apothecary,  but  his  marrying  early  and 
without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  tor 
ether  refources  than  his  profelhon.  Haviuj,  there- 
fore, in  his  .spprenlicelhip, attended  the  botanical  lec- 
tures of  the  company,  and  being  polfeired  of  quick  na- 
tural parts,  he  foon  made  liimfcli  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany  :  f'loin 
whence  being  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  lord  Fctrc,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the 
infpedion  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens. 
Affillcdby  the  liberality  of  thcfc  nobleman,  he  exe- 
cuted a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to  col- 
lect the  molt  rare  and  uncommon  I'lants  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards publilhed  by  fublcription  :  but  after  great  re- 
fearchesandu.icommon  ind.dlry, this  undirtakingtu ru- 
ed out  by  no mifans  adequate  to  his  expectation.  The 
ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a  fjil  in  which  genius 
might  iland  a  chance  of  tiourilhing  :  but  after  two  or 
three  ur.fuccefsful  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no- 
prcteufious  eiilier  to  the  liick  or  biifki)i ;  which  once- 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bulinefsas  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1  74<),  he  tranilated  Iromthc  Greek,  a  finall  traCt,  writ- 
ten by  rheophralhis,  on  Gems,  wliich  he  publilhed  by 
fubfcription  ;  and  which  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends, reputation, and  money. Encouraged  by  tliis, 
hceugagcd  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  im^'ortance. 
The  rirft  he  undertook  was  A  general  natural  hiltory, 
in  5  vols  folio.  He  next  eng.iged,  in  conjimCtion  with 
George  Lewis  Scott,  Kfq  ;  iufiu-iiilhing  a  Supplement 
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to  Chambers's  Dictionary.  Heat  the  fame  time  ftarted 
the  Britilh  Magazine  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  ihelc  and  other  works,  fome  of  winch 
feemed  to  claim  the  continued  attention  of  a  v.  hole 
life,  he  carried  on  a  daily  cifay,  under  the  title  of  ///- 
fpeltor.  Amidfl  this  huny  of  bufincfs,  Mr  Hill  was 
fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  hisiindcrtakings,  and  u^s 
wiihalfo  exact  an  occonomift  of  his  lime,  that  lie  fcarcc- 
ly  ever  milled  a  public  amulemcnt  for  many  years  : 
where,  while  he  rchxcd  from  the  fevcrer  purfuits  of  flu- 
dy,  he  gleaned  up  articles  of  information  for  his  perio- 
dical works.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr  Hill  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrew's),  through  all  his  various  pur- 
fuits in  life.  A  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Royal  .So- 
ciety, for  being refufed  as  a  member,  which  provoked 
him  to  ridiculethat  learned  liody,  in  A  review  of  the 
works  of  the  IvoyalS<jciety  of  London,  410,  1751  ;  to- 
gether with  his  over-writing  himfelf  upon  all  fubjtdls 
without refervc  ;  madchim  link  in  the  cllimation  ofthe 
public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afcended.  He 
found  as  ufual,  however,  refources  in  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  applied  himfelf  to  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain limple  medicines  ;  fuch  as  the  cUcncc  of  water- 
dock,  tincture  of  velcrian,  balfam  of  honey,  &c.  The 
well-known  limplicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  etfeCls,  infomuch  that 
they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  once  more  t-nablcd  the  doc- 
tor to  figure  in  that  Ityle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  Soon  after  tlie  publication  of  the  firfl  of 
thefe  medicines,  hcobtaincd  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  through  whole  intercit  he  acquired  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  liand-- 
fomc  falary  :  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor-; 
dinary  life,  having,  a  little  before  his  death,  fcized  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  invetlcd  him  with 
oneof  the  orders  of  his  court,  which  title  he  had  not 
the  happiucfs  of  enjoying  above  two  years.  He  died 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  17751  , 

HILLEL,  feuior,  or  Babylon,  prcfidcnt  ofthe 
fanhedriin  of  Jcrufalcm.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fchool 
tiierc,  in  which  he  mair.t.iined  the  oral  traditions  ofthe 
Jews  agamfl  Shamai,  his  colleague,  w  hofc  difciples 
adhered  only  to  tke  written  law  j  and  this  controvcrfy 
gave  rife  to  the  feclo  of  Pharilces  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewifc  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo  . 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  correct  edition  ofthefa- 
cred  text  ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manufcript  bible,  which  hears  his  name.  He  fiou- 
rilhed  aL)out  30  years  B.  C.and  died  in  a  very  ad\ an- 
ted age.  . 

HiLLFL,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkadolh,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  ofthe  Milhna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a  cycle  :  anil  was  one  of  liie  princi-.l  doc- 
tors ofthe  Gemara.  The  grcaieft  number  ofthe 
Jcwiih  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correct  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  wiiich  bears  the  name  o\  HiUti, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  prtccdino- 
article.  There  have  been  fcveral  other  Je\*i(h 
writers  ofthe  fame  name. 

HILLIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  Hcxandria  clafs  of  plants  ;   and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofeof  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.    The  calyx  is  hcxaphillous ;  the  co- 
rolla.- 
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rollrt  dtft  in  f.x  parts,  and  vcrr  long 
I'm-,  Inlocular,  ami  poly  fpermous. 

HILLSHOROUGH,  a  borough,  fsir,  and  pofl- 
,  town,  in  liie  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Uliicr, 
69  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  is  a  Hne  fcatof  the  earl 
of  Ililllboroiigh.  The  town  isplcalamly  lituaica  and 
alnioll  new  built, in  view  of  Lilburn,  Belfall,  and  Car- 
rickfcrgns  bay  i  the  church  is  magnificent, having  an 
clcant  fpir»,  as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
liji,  and  fevcn  paitued  windows.  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent inn,  and  a  thriving  manufacture  of  mullins.  It 
has  three  fairs,  and  fends  tvvo  mcmlicrs  to  parliainciu. 
This  place  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  HilU- 
borough.     N.  Lat.  S4-  30-  '^^'-  Long.  6.  20. 

Hillsborough^  in  North  Carolina.  Sec  North 
Carolina. 

HIL'JM,  among  botanjfts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIMERA  (anc.  gcog.),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily  ;  one  running  northwS^ds  into  the  Tufcan  fea, 
now  c  illed  Fir^r'u  di  Termini ;  andthc  other  fouthwards 
into  the  Lybian  ;  divi..*ing  Sicily  into  two  parts,  be- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to  the  call 
and  Carthaginians  to  the  weft  ;  not  riling  from  the 
fame,  but  from  different  fprings. 

HiMERA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  attbe 
■month  of  the  Himera,  wnich  ran  northwards,  on  its 
left  or  weft  fide  :  A  colony  of  Zancle  :  afterwards  de- 
llroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HIMERENSESTllermae  (anc.  geog.),a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  call  fide  of  that  Himera  which  runs  to 
the  north.  After  the  deltrunion  of  the  town  of  Hi- 
mera by  the  Carthiginians,  fuch  of  ihe  inhabitants  as 
remained,  fettled  in  the  fame  territory,  not  far  from 
tlie  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Auguflus. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafurc  of  capacity  for  things  li- 
quid, containing  the  fixih  part  ofanephah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pints  Englilh  meafure. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market-town  of  Leiccflerfltire, 
built  on  a  riling  ground,  nearly  on  the  borders  ofLei- 
ccfterfliire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Roman 
Watliug-llreet  road.  It  is  diftant  from  Coventry  and 
Lciccftcr  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  back 
lanes  between  the  orchardshavingcvidentlybeenflreets 
originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  vifible.  There  are  veltiges  of 
two  Roman  works,  viz.  the  mount  near  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  bath  near  St  Nicholas,  clurch,  where 
tcflelated  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  The  Jewery 
wall  is  laid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
caftlc  was  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  but  is  now  no 
more,  the  fcitc  being  converted  into  garden  ground, 
the  caftle-hill  confiderably  lowered,  and  a  gentleman's 
houfe  erected  on  the  fpot  in  1770.  The  ftceple  of  the 
prefent  church  was  built  with  fomc  of  the  ftoncs  of 
thecaftle.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough, 
and  the  bond  without  the  liberties.  It  has  a  good 
market  on  Mondays,  a^d  a  fair  in  Auguft.  Tie  chief 
jiianufacturc  is  {lockings  and  tine  ale.  The  town  is 
faid  to  contain  about  750  houfcs.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  chapel,  and  a  place  of  worlhip  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  roeeting-houfes.  The 
church  is  a  neat  large  old  ftruiSture  with  a  modern 
tower  and  a  fpire,  the  body  of  it  was  built  in  the  13th 
century,  and  near  it  are  three  mineral  fprings.  This 
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town  is  faid  to  be  the  middle  and   hij>;hcll    ground  in 
England  ;  aiidironi  it  50  churches  may    be  fcen,  be-         II 
fides gcntlcmcus  fcais.     It  received  great  damage  by    ^^""^' 
a  fire  Sept.  5.  172?.         ■  ^ 

HIND,  a  female  flag  in  the  third  year  of  its  age. 
See  Cervl's. 

HIN  DON,  a  fmall  town  of  WiUdiire  in  England, 
which  (ends  two  nicmbtrs  to  parliament.  It  is  lituatcd 
in  E.  Long.  2.  14.  N.  Lat.  ji.  12. 

HINDOOS,  or  Gentoos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Hmdtjtan  or  the 
yi/ci^///'j  cw//>/rt-,  whopiofcfs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Gyinno.'"ophills  of  Ethiopi '. 

From  the  earlied  period  o(  hiflory  ilufe people  fecm 
to  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuf- 
loins,  which  they  do  at  this  d.iy  ;  and  indeed  they  and      _  ^ 
the  Chinefe  are  examples   of  prcfervance  in  thelc  re-  Theiri 
fpefts  aho^'cther  unknown  in  the  wellern  world.     In  Con  in 
tiie  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  they  arc  faid  to  have  "''''" 
been  divided  into  feven  cafts  or  tribes  ;  but  theinter-  ^     ' 
courlc  betwixt  Europe  and    India  was  in  his  time  fo 
fmall,  that  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  liillorian  to  have 
been  millakcn,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 
tliey  are  fo  remarkable  in  other  refpeds  has  manifefled 
itfelf  alio  in  this.     At   prelent  they  arc  divided  only 
into  four  tribes  ;   i.  The  Bramin  ;   2.  The  Kliatry  ; 
■i,.  The  Bhyfe  ;  and,  4.  The  Soodcra.     All  thefe  have 
dillintl  and  feparate  olRces,  and  cannot,  according  to 
their  laws  intermingle  with  each  other  ;  but  for  cer- 
tain offisnccs  they  are  fubjecl  to  the  lofs  of  their  call, 
which  is  reckoned  the  higheft  punifliment  they    can 
fuft'er  ;  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  of  lifih  call  named 
Pariars  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  but  in    the  Shaii- 
fcrit  or  facrcd  language  Chaudalas.  Thefe  are  ellecm- 
cd  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and   are  never  employed 
but  in  thcmeancltofficcs.     There  is  bclides  a  general 
divilion  which  pervades  the  four  caflsindifcriminately ; 
and    which   is  taken  from  the  woriliip  of  their  gods 
Vijhnou  and  Sheevah  ;  the  worfliippers  of  the  former 
hemgndi\T\t6.ViJhnou-b!ikkt i  of  the   latter,  Shavah- 
btikht. 

Of  thefe  four  calls  the  bramins  are  accounted  the 
forcraoil  in  every  rcfpecl  ;  and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  bu:  in- 
duce us  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  had  the  principal 
hand  in  franring  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  alllime  the  fovereignty  :  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  the  inllruction  of  the  people  being  tlieir 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Vida  or  facrcd  books  ;  the  Khatries,  or  call  next  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  (o  hear  them  read  ;  while 
the  other  two  can  only  read  the  Sajh-as  or  commenta- 
ries npon  them.  As  for  the  poor  Chaudalas,  they 
dare  not  enter  a  temple,  or  be  prefent  at  any  religious 
ceremony. 

In  point  of  precedency  the  bramins  claim  a  fupe- 
riority  even  to  the  princes;  the  latter  being  chofcn 
out  of  the  Khat)y  or  fecond  caft.  A  rajah  will  receive 
with  refpccl  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a  brahman, 
but  the  latter  will  cat  nothmg  that  has  been  prcparc-i 
by  any  member  of  an  inferior  cafl.  The  punilhment 
of  a  bramin  for  any  crime  is  much  milder  than  if  he 
had  bel.inged  to  another  tribe  ;  and  the  greatcl  crime 
that  can  b«  committed  is  the  murder  of  a  bramin. 
No  luagiflrate  mull  d  l:re  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  fa- 
crcd perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  his  limbs.     They  mu.l 
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<Mo*i.  be  readily  aJmiticd  into  the  prefcnce  even  of  princes 
— '  whenever  iliey  pleafe  :  when  pallenyjcrsin  a  boat,  ihcy 
mud  be  the  rirft  to  enter  and  to  go  out  ;  and  the  water- 
man multberuies  carry  tiiein  for  nothiiii; ;  everyone 
who  meets  them  on  the  road  being  likevvife  obliged  to 
give  place  to  them. 

All  the  pricfts  arc  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fnch  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  funC-tion  be- 
ing employed  as  fecretaries  and  iccojntants.  Thefc 
can  never  afterwards  become  priefls,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  oihcrcads. 

The  Khatry  or  lecond  cafl  arc  thofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovereigns  are  chofen. — The  Bhyfeor  Ba- 
nians, who  coiiflitute  the  thiril  catl,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  aft^irs  ;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourth  call, 
the  mofl  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artifans.  Thefe  lafl  are  divi.led  inia  as  many 
clalfcs  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts  ;  all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profcllion 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfoluicly  uul,iwful  for 
tliera  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  cafl  in  which  he 
was  bo:-:i  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
fcrupiilous  with  regard  to  iheir  diet  ;  but  the  bra- 
rains  much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  red.  They  eat 
no  tlcni,  nor  fhed  blood;  which  we  are  informed  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  cafe 
in  their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  drefled  wiihg/xre  (a  kind  of  bmtcr  melted 
and  retincd  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  long 
time),  and  fcafoned  with  ginger  and  other  I'pices  — 
The  food  which  they  mofl  cllecm,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow;  an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  moll  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  enadled  in  the  code  of  Gentno  laws,  that  any  one 
who  exads  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfly,  or  that  Ihall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fati- 
gued or  out  of  feafon,  i-  liable  to  be  lined  by  the  magi- 
Ilrates.  The  other  cafts,  though  lefs  rigid,  abllain 
very  religioullyfriim  what  isforbidden  them  ;  norwill 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  pcrfonof  an  inferior 
call,  or  by  one  of  a  different  religion.  Though  ihcy 
may  cat  fonie  kinds  of  tledi  and  hih,yet  it  is  counted  1 
virtue  to  abllain  from  them  all.  Nouc  of  them  are  al- 
lowed to  talle  intoxicatingliquor  of  any  kind.  Qiiin- 
tiis  Ciirlius  indeed  mentions  a  fort  of  wine  made  ufcof 
by  the  Indians  i'l  histinie  ;  but  this  is  fuppofcdto  liave 
been  no  otlur  than  toddy,  crthe  unfermentcd  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  feniiented  affords  a  fplrit 
of ,1. very  jn wholefome  qudily  :  but  it  is  drunk  only  by 
the  Cliandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  ftiperfliiious 
arc  they  i'  their  abftird  maxiois  with  regird  t>  meat 
and  drink,  th;t  fomc  iieapoys  in  a  Briiilh  fhip  having 
expended  all  the  water  appropriated  10  their  iife, 
wo'ild  have  fuffc  red  themfclves  toperilh  for  liiirfl  ri- 
liter  titan  tafle  i  dr(>;i  of  that  which  was  itfed  by  the 
Ihip's  company, 
•fthcrtil-  The  r.lii;i..nof  the  Hindoos, Uy  whiehiliefc  mj^-cims 
ion  of  the  are  inrulcated,  and  by  which  they  are  made  toditFer  fo 
Hindoos,  much  from  other  nations,  is  contained  ineertain  b  )oks 
mined  I'lJ.i,  reJjTia,  or  Ii.-Jj,  written  in  a  language 
called  Scheij/i'  .,  whicli  is  now  known  only  to  the 
learned  among  ihein.  The  books  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  work  no:  of  the  Supreme  God  himfclf,  butof 
Vol.  Vill. 


an  inferior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  os,  that  Ilindo<M. 

Brama,  or  Brahma,  the  fupreme  God,  having  created  ' ^^— ' 

the  wot  Id  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a  female 
deity,  named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthufiafra  of  joy 
and  praife  broaght  forth  three  eggs.  Krom  ihefe  were 
projuced  three  male  deities,  named  Dri»ihj,l'^iJhnou, 
zni  iiheevah.  Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power 
of  crcfting  the  things  of  this  world,  ViJiaou  with 
that  of  chcriihing  them,  and  Shecvah  with  that  oi  re- 
flraining  and  corrcoking  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ;  a,;d  in  this  charavlcrhe  formed 
the  four  calls  frain  diflcrent  parts  of  hii  own  body, 
the  Bramins  from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  anJ  the 
So.idera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  tbey,  thcfc  four 
different  calls  derive  the  dilfercnt  ofiices  alli^neJ 
them  ;  the  Bramins  to  teach  ;  t'le  Khatry  to  dcfcml 
and  govern  ;  the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and 
agriculture;  and  the  Sooierato  labour,  fervc,  and 
obey.  Brama  himfclf  endowed  mankind  with  paf. 
flons,  and  iindcrffanding  to  regulate  them;  while 
Brimha,  having  created  the  inferior  beings,  proceed- 
ed to  write  the  Vedaras,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read 
and  explained  by  the  bramins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  fn- 
pcrAition  and  idolitry,  fecms  to  be  originally  pure  ; 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  otnnipoient 
Being;  their  fubordinatc  deitici  Brimlu,  V'ilhnoii, 
.mdSheevah,  being  only  reprefentaiiveiof  the  wif. 
dom,  goodnefi,  and  power,  of  the  faprjiuc  GodBraraa. 
All  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  hct^p^l  of  the  at- 
trilvites  of  Brima,  whom  they  call  tiic  principle  of 
triitr,  [.\\cfpiritof'j)irdom,  and  l\\e.  pipnvn  b.-in^  ;  f.i 
that  it  is  probiblc  that  all  their  idols  were  at  firll  only 
deligned  to  reprefent  thefe  attributes.  , 

There  are  a  variety  of  feels  among  the  Hindoos  :  DifiVreni 
two  great  dalles  we  have  mentioned  already,  viz.  the  f=^t»> 
worlhippers  of  Viihnon  and  thofc  of  Shecvah  ;  aaj 
thtfc  diilingui!]i  tbcmfelves,  the  former  by  painting 
their  faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  thelatfcr  by  a  per- 
pendicular  one.  There  is,  however,  very  little  differ- 
ence in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  any  other 
Hindoo  fccl3.  All  of  them  believe  in  the  immirtrdily 
of  the  foul,  a  Hate  of  future  rew::rds  and  punilh-ients, 
and  tranfmigrat  on.  Cliirity  and  hofpitality  are  incul- 
cated in  the  (irongcfl  nnnner,  and  exiil  annmg  them, 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  prjclice.  "  II  fp  laliiy 
(fiy  they)  i?  com  nan  Jed  to  be  exercifed  eveti  towards 
an  enemy,  wlien  he  comcth  into  thin:  hoife;  the 
tree  doth  not  withdraw  its  ilnde  even  from  the  wood- 
cutter. Good  men  extctiJ  t'leir  chaiity  even  to  the 
vitell  animals.  Tlie  moon  dcth  not  witli-hold  iter  light 
even  from  theChandala."  Thefe  pnre  do.^rines,  how- 
ever, .ire  intermixed  wirhfome  of  the  vilefl  and  mofl 
abfurd  I  a  per  flit  ion  3;  and  along  with  ih:  trie  Go.l  they 
worfliip  .1  number  oi  inferior  ones,  of  whom  tUc  prin- 
cipal arc:  4 

1.  Uirxi>.-ni!y,  the  mother  of  the  '/ods,  already  men-  Account  of 
tioned,  and  fnprri'T  to  all  hut  Br.im  i  himfclf;  but  j|l  '|»«'''  P";'"- 
the  other  giddellcs  arc  reckoned  interior  to  their  <^.'P»'J"- 

I         1-1  "e«- 

goJs  or  lord;. 

2.  Brimha,  in  the  Schaor-rit  laTjuage,  faid  to  mcaa 
"  the  wifiiom  of  God  ;"  ind  who  is  fnppofed  to  lly  on 
the  wings  of  the  /-.i  ;/>"r  ilimingo;  an  im>ce  of  which 
is  conllantly  kept  li.ar  tint  of  the  god  in'ihe  temple 
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Hindoos,  where  he  is  worfhippcd.  He  has  a  crown  on  liis  head, 
■'  w  '  and  is  rcjircCcntcd  with  four  hands.  In  one  of  thcfc 
he  holds  a  fccptrc,  in  another  the  facrcd  looks  or  Ve- 
dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  as  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  fuppofcd  to  be  employed  in  aflifting  and  pro- 
tcfting  his  works. 

3.  Scnifwati:],  the  goddcfs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre- 
fides  over  miilic,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 
She  is  aJfo  faid  to  be  tlie  invenircfsof  the  letters  called 
Devaiiagry,  by  which  thcdivine  will  was  firfl  promul- 
gated among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addrelied  to  this  goddcfs,  flic  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  ading  in  fubordination  to 
her.  Thefe  are  c;illed  Rags,  which  prefide  over  each 
mode,  and  likewife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
feafons  in  Hindoflan  are  fix  in  number  ;  viz.  i.  The 
^eefar,  or  dewy  fcafon.  2.  Hee?iiat,  or  the  cold  fca- 
fon.  J.  Vafant ,  the  niild  feafon  or  fpring.  4.  Crefsh- 
■ilia,  or  the  hot  feafon.  j.  Varfa,  the  rainy  feafon. 
6.  Sarat,  the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

The  Rags,  in  their  mnfical  capacity,  are  accompa- 
nied each  with  five  Ragiiics,  a  kind  of  female  deitiftor 
nymphs  of  harmony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  fons  or 
genii ;  and  a  diilinft  fcafon  is  appointed  for  the  raulic 
of  each  rag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fung  or  play- 
ed ;  and  this  at  dillinft  and  flatcd  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  A  feventh  mode  of  mufic  belonging  to  Z)f;/i£f, 
QxCnphI  the  infiantir,  is  faid  once  to  have  cxilled,  but 
now  to  be  lofl ;  and  a  mufician,  who  attempted  to  re- 
ftorc  it,  tohave  been  confumedwith  fire  fromheaven. 

4.  Vijhnou,  tlie  mofl  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  which  Viflmou  is  fonic- 
limes  rtprefented  as  fitting;  though  at  others  he  is 
reprefented  on  a  fcrpent  with  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  bramins 
accuflom  all  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  fpecies 
abovementioucd,  to  come  and  be  fed  ;  calling  ihem 
by  flrikirig  upon  a  brafs  plate.  This  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  dcllroy  the 
giants  with  which  the  earth  w  as  infefted  ;  and  in  thefe 
he  isfcprcfcnted  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of 
which  are  to  the  lafb  degree  fantaflic  and  monflrous. 
His  common  form  is  that  of  a  man  with  four  hands,  and 
a  number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a  circle  fuppofed  to  be 
emblems  of  omnifcicncc  and  omnipotence.  In  his  firll 
incarnation  he  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  of  the 
rKouth  of  a  fi(h,with  fevcral  hands  containing  fwords, 
&c.  In  another  he  has  the  head  of  a  boar  with  mon- 
flrous tufks,  bearing  a  city  in  the  air,  and  ftands  upon 
a  vanquiflied  giant  with  horns  on  his  head.  In  others 
of  his  incarnatious,  he  has  the  head  of  a  horfe  or  other 
animals,  with  a  great  number  of  arms  brandiUiing 
fwords,  Sec. 

In  fome  parts  of  his  charafter  this  deity  is  reprc- 
fentednotas  a  dcllroycr,  but  a  preferverof  mankind  : 
and  he  is  then  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hary. 
Bifliop  Wilkins  defcribes  an  image  of  him  in  thischa- 
rafler  at  a  place  nT^mcAJehaji-qtiery,  a  fmall  rocky  i  (lai>d 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  This  image  is 
of  a  gigantic  fize,  recumbent  on  a  coiled  ferpent, 
whofe  numerous  heads  are  twilled  by  the  artill  into  a 
kiad  of  canopy  over  the  lleepinggod,  and  from  each 


of  its  mouth  ilfued  a  forked    tongue,  as  tlireatcning 
deftruftion  te  thofe  w  ho  fliould  dare  to  approach. 

y.  Shi'cvah  is  reprefented  under  a  human  form, 
though  frequently  varied,  as  is  alio  his  name  ; .  but  he 
is  mod  frequently  called  hhcevtih  and  Mahadeg.  In 
his  dellroying  cliaracSlcr  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man 
with  a  fierce  look,  with  a  fnake  twilled  round  his 
neck.  He  is  tho.ight  to  prclidc  over  good  and  evil 
fortune,  in  tcken  of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  a 
crcfccnt  on  his  head.     He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  yikiama,  the  god  of  viilory,  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  particular  kind  of  facrifice  offered  to  him  fomewhac 
like  the  fcape  goat  of  the  Jews,  viz.  by  letting  a  horfc 
loofc  in  the  forell,  and  not  employing  him  again. 

7.  Tavi  Rajah,  or  Darham  Rajab,  is  reprefented  as 
thcjudgeof  the  dead,  and  rulerof  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  oi  Sour,  "  the  fun,"  by 
Bifookama  daughter  of  the  great  architeflof  the  hea- 
venly manfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  He  rides 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  iceptrc  in  his  hand,  having  two 
afliflants,  Chhcr  an^Coft ;  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ports the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  actions  of  men. 
Thefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race;  Chiter's  fpy  being  on 
the  right,  and  Gopt's  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of 
deceafed  perfons  arc  carried  by  the  "Jambonts  or  mef- 
fengers  of  death  into  the  prefcnce  of  Darham,  where 
his  aftions  are  inllantly  proclaimed,  and  fcntence  paf- 
fcd  accordingly.  The  infernal  manfions  are  named  by 
the  Hindoos  Narckha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punilh- 
ment  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu- 
nient  for  any  offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiflent 
with  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Infiead  of  this,  the  Hin- 
doos fuppofe,  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
been  puniihed  long  enough  in  Narekha,  they  are  fcnt 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  beails,  according  to  circumflanccs.  Thofe 
who  have  lived  a  life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  are 
likewife  fent  back  to  this  world  ;  and  thefe  trials  and 
tranfmigrations  are  vepeated  till  they  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofe  holy 
men  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion, 
they  are  inflantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  to  the  man- 
lions  ofceleflial  blifs,  where  they  are  abforbed  into 
the  univerfal  fpirit ;  a  flate  according  to  every  idea 
we  can  form  equivalent  to  annihilation  ! 

8.  Krijhen  and  the  nine  Copia,  among  the  Hindoos, 
correfpond  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man 
fometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  yery  amorous  com- 
plexion, having  once  refided  in  a  dillrii.T:  named  Birge, 
where  he  embraced  almofl  all  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try. From  his  refidence  here,  or  from  thefe  anioroi^ 
exploits,  he  is  fometimes  called  Birge-put. 

,  9.  AflOTrf-^A'z;^,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Maya,  or  thegeneral  attractive  power  ;  married  to 
R,:ity,  or  JffeBiou.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  Icmietimcs  converfing  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens  ;  at  other  times  riding 
on  a  parrot  by  moonlight :  and  Mr  Fo",''r  informs  us, 
that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjore  by  the  Englifli,  a  cu- 
rious 
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indoos.    rioiis  piftnre  was  found,  rcprefenting  liim  riding  on 

— V ■  an  elephant,  the  body  of  whicii  was  compofcdof  fcvcii 

young  women  tv.  iilcd  together  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to 
rcjTcfcnt  the  cnornicus  animal.  T.ii.  is  fuppofcd  to 
be  a  device  of  a  liniilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Eioi  upon  a  lion  ;  thus  intimating, 
that  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  ficrccd  of  animals. 
The  bow  of  this  dciiy  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar-canc  or 
offoivcri,  and  the  llring  of  iecs  :  he  has  five  arrows, 
eacii  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  blolfoni  of  an 
Jieating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a  filh  on  a  red  ground, 
carried  by  ilie  forcraoft  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls. 

lo.  Liiigam,  correfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal- 
lus of  the  ancients,  is  worlhij^pcd  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervcnlly,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  puniihment  in  tlie 
next  World.  The  devotees  of  this  god  go  naked,  but 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fanclitied  pcrfons,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  chaltity  ;  and  death  is  the  confequencc  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Huibands  whofe  wives  are  bar- 
ren invite  them  to  their  houfes,  where  certain  cere- 
monies, generally  thought  to  be  efFeftual,  are  per- 
formed. 

Be(idcs  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  other  gods 
whofe  charafter  is  lefs  eminent,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  acquainted,  nor  are  the  Hindoos  thcmfelves 
perhaps,  with  the  particular  rank  w  hich  each  deity 
carries  with  refpeft  to  another.  Some  of  thefe  dei- 
ties are,  II.  Nured,  the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor 
of  a  fretted  inllrument  named  Vcne.  12.  Lechcmy , 
the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  wife  of  Viflinou.  i;!.  Co-o}- 
ry,  Kily,  from  Kala"  time;"  the  wife  of  Sheevah, 
and  goddefs  of  dellruftion.  ij\.Varooiia,  the  god  of 
the  fcas  and  waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile,  i  j.  Vayoo, 
the  gods  of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a 
fabre  in  his  hand.  16.  /Igi'se,  the  god  of  fire,  riding 
on  a  ram.  17.  Vafoodka,  a  goddefs  rcprefenting  the 
earth.  i8. /^a^r^f/),  or  nature, reprefentcd  by  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman.  19.  i'uvr  or  5Ad«,  the  fun  ;  call- 
ed alfo  the  king  of  the  (lars  and  planets,  rcpreiented 
as  titling  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fometimcs 
with  feven,  and  i'onietimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Saiigia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of 
the  fun.  21.  Chan  Java,  the  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 
22.  Vi-ikafpaty,  thcgodof  learning,  attended  by  beau- 
tiful youngnymphs  named  ^'t£'(/)a.^/iarc^/,  or  profelTors 
of  fcitnce.  2;.  Gaiia,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli- 
cy worfhipptd  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thiP"  of 
coni"equ"nce.  24.  frt;«.',rcprrltntcdby  .1  ferpent  with 
a  great  number  of  tongues  ;  and  known  by  fevcral 
names.  25.  Darma-iU'va,  the  god  or  virtue,  fome- 
timcs rcprcfe;iled  liy  a  white  'ouli.  26.  I'irfavaiia  or 
Cubhitir,  (he  god  of  riches,  reprefentcd  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horfe.  27.  Dhaniuai:taiy,  ihc  godi  o(  mc- 
diciiie. 

Befides  thefe  fuprcmc  deities,  the  Hindoos  have  a 
number  of  deniigiids,  who  arc  luppofcd  to  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  llior!  tlic  'a  hole 
world;  fo  tl>at  every  n;iiniit.in,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  &c.  has  one  uf  thcic  tuteltr  deities,  as  was  the 
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cafe  among  the  wcftern  heathens.     By  nature  ihefe   HinJoo*. 
demigods    are  fubjei't   todcatli,  but  arc  fuppofed   to  "^"^ 

obtain  immortality  by  the  ufc  of  a  ccrtiin  drink  named 
A'iirut.  Their  exploits  in  many  inllances  referable 
thofc  of  Bacchus,  Hcrcuies,  Thefcus,  &c.  and  in  a 
b^autiful  epic  poem  named  Rancyan,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Rain,  one  of  the  demigods,  with 
Ravani  tyrant  of  Ceylon.  6 

All  thtfc  deities  are  wordiipped,  as  in  other  coun-  Manner  of 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  falling,  prayers,  and  worftip. 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  theirhoniur.  Tiiey 
pray  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  .md  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  call.  I'hey  ufe  many 
ablutions,  i-.nd,  like  the  Pharifecs  of  old,  they  ahvays 
wafh  before  meals.  Running  water  is  always  preferred 
for  this  purpofc  to  fuch  as  flagnitcs.  PVuits,  flowers, 
jncenfe  and  money,  are  offered  in  facritice  to  their 
idols  ;  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake  nam- 
ed Panda  .•  and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  fake 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  Nothing  fangui- 
naryis  known  in  the  worfliipof  the  Hindoos  at  pre- 
fcnt,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  w.iS  formerly 
of  this  kind  ;  nay,  that  even  human  facrificcs  were 
made  life  of:  but  if  fuch  a  cuftom  ever  did  exift,  it 
mull  have  been  at  a  very  dillant  period.  Their  facred 
writings  indeed  make  n.enl'on  of  bloody  facriliccj  of 
various  kini's,  not  cxctptingeven  ihofe  of  tiic  human 
race  :  but  fo  many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  proper  vidims,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  find  them.  The  only  inllance  of  bloody  ficri- 
fices  we  find  on  record  among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of 
the  bnffaloe  !o  Bawancy,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor- 
Iliip,  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  worfliip  of  the 
iirjifiblc  Cod  and  of  idols.  The  worfliippers  of  the  in- 
vifible  God  are,  (Iriftly  fpeaking,  deifts  :  the  idolaters 
perform  many  abfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  of  which  are  conducted  by  t 
bramin  ;  and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
the  dancing  women  occafionally  perform  in  the  court, 
fingingthepraifcsoftiie  Deity  in  concert  with  various 
inflruments.  All  the  Hindoos  fcem  to  worQiip  the 
fire  ;  at  leaft  they  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to 
it.  Bithop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  w  hich  nuift  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fridion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  par- 
ticuhir  kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  ufc 
of  for  confuming  their  facrificcs,  burning  the  dead, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage.  y 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  arc  to  be  met  withevery  Their  if 
wherethrough  Hindoftau.  Every  cart  is  allowed  to  votee*. 
alTume  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,who 
are  excluded.  Thofc  held  nioft  in  cftcein  are  named 
Sii/i.'fa  and  J\^ni.  The  former  are  allowed  no  other 
clothing  but  what  fufiices  for  covering  their  nakednefs, 
nor  have  they  any  wordly  goods  befides  a  pitcher  and 
ftaff";  but  (hough  they  are  ftriftly  enjoined  to  medi- 
tate on  the  truths  co  itaincd  in  the  facrcd  writings, 
thcyareexprefsh  forbidden  toargueabout  them. They 
muft  eat. but  once  a  day,  and  that  \rry  fparingly,  of 
rice  or  oth-.r  vegetables;  they  mull  alfo  iho'  the  moft 
perfect  indifierencc  about  hunger  third,  he.ii,  cold, 
or  anythi""'  wh  tever  relative  10  this  world;  looking 
forward  with  .n-itinujl  dcfirc  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.  Slioul '  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
3  S  3  ex- 
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Hiudcrt    f  Mtravrtgant  fclf-deiiial,  he  is  reii  jercd  fu  much  more 

^ V '  ctiiiiiiial  by  the  aittiiipt,  as  lie  neglected  the  duties  of 

(■rdinary  life  lor  thofc  of  anoilicr  which  he  was  not 
able  to  accomplilh.  The  Yogtys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  lubjcct  iheniklves  to  the 
luoft  extravagant  penances.  Some  will  keep  their 
arms  conlUntiy  ftrctclied  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  wilhered  and  incapable  of  motion  ; 
otlieis  keep  thcmcrolfcd  over  their  brcall  duriug  life; 
v.'liile  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  couftanily  iiuit, 
liave  them  quiie  pierced  ihnmgh  by  the  growth  of 
their  narls.  Some  chain  iheniiches  to  tr^es  or  parti- 
cular fpots  of  ground,  which  they  never  quit;  others 
rcfolvc  never  to  lie  down,  but  llccp  leaning  againll  a 
irec  ;  but  tlie  moft  curious  penance  perlupson  record 
is  that  of  a  Yt>gey,  whomeafiircd  the  diftance  between 
Bcuaresand  jaggcrnaut  witli  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  ri!ii:g  alternately.  M.my  of  ihcfe  en- 
lhul:alb  will  throw  ihemfelvesin  tkc  way  of  the  cha- 
riots of  Vilhnou  or  Shcevah,  which  are  fometimes 
brought  forth  in  jiroceihon  to  celebrate  the  fcafl  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  byftvcral  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inllant  crulhed  to 
pieces.  Others  devote  themfclves  to  the  tianics,  in 
onier  to  fliow  their  regard  to  foine  of  their  idols,  or 
to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
efFended. 

A  certain  fei  of  devotees  arc  named  P^nd.tiatns;  and 
another  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandcl  are  named  Cary- 
J'atra  Paiuiayaji.s.  The  former  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  lingiug 
ihepraifes  of  the  god  Shccvah  whom  they  worliiip. 
The  latter  go  about  alking  charity  it  doors  by  flriking 
their  hands  touelher,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  bat  rice  ;  and  when  they  have  got 
as  much  as  will  faiisfy  their  hunger,  ncvergivc  them- 
felves any  trouble  about  more,  but  pais  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  the  Ihade,  in  a  Hate  of  fuch  fujiine  indo- 
lence as  fcarce  to  look  at  any  object  whatever.  The 
Tadinums  are  another  fetof  mendicants,  who  fing  the 
incarnations  of  Vifliuou.  They  have  hollow  brafs 
lings  round  their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  peb- 
bles ;  fo  that  they  make  a  confklcrable  noifc  as  they 
Walk  ;  thty  beat  likewife  a  kind  of  tabor. 
2  The  greaiell  fingularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 

MilJnef5of  liowcver,  is,  that   fo    far  from  perfecuting  thufe   of 
the  Hindoo  a  contrary  perfu'.fion,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  wiih 
religion,     other  j'rofcllbrs,  they  abf  dutely  refufc  even   to  admit 
of  a  profclytc.  'I'hey  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  10  the  Supreme  Being  ;  affigning  as  a  re.t- 
fon,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfc  preferred  one 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  iinpollible  for  any  other 
to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.   Every 
religion,  therefore,  ihey  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  elfabli.'hed  ;  and  that  all  in  their 
original  purity  arc  equally  acceptable. 
9  Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage    is  confidercd  a  sa 

Tlieirmar-  religious  d«iy;  aud  parents  are  Ihiclly  commanded  to 
-i*Ces.  marry  their  cliildrcn  by  the  time  tiicy  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fariheft.  Polygamy  is  abowed  ;  but 
this  licence  is  feldom  made  ufcof,  unlcfs  there  fnould 
be  no  children  by  the  firfl  wife.  In  cafe  the  fecond 
wife  alfo  proves  barren,  ihcy  coDfimonly  adopt  a  fon 
from  among  their  relations. 

The  Hindoos  receive  ao  <!owcr  with  their  wives  ; 


but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  Iiiifband  makes  a  Hindoo 

prefcnt  toihe  father  if  hii  bride.  Ncvcnheb  fs,in  many   »"— 

cafes,  a  rich  man  will  choofe  a  ]ioor  relation  for  his 
daughter;  in  which  cafe  the  bride's  fathi  r  is  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  wedding,  uceiveshis  foii-in-lavi'intohis 
lioufe,  or  gives  him  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  bride- 
groom then  cjuits  the  dwelling  of  his  jiarents  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies, and  lives  with  hislathcr-ia-law.  Many 
formaliiii  s  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after 
the  maicii  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  is  attended  with  much  expencc;  mag- 
nificent proccllions  are  niadc,thc  bride  and  bridegroom 
fating  in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends 
and  relations  ;  fomc  riding  in  palankeens,  fonic  on 
horfes,  and  others  on  elsphants.  So  great  is  their  va- 
nity indeed  on  this  occalion,  that  they  will  borrow  or 
hire  numbers  of  thcfe  cxpenfive  animals  lodo  honour 
to  the  ceremony.  The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days;  du- 
ring the  evenings  of  w  hich,  tire-works  and  illumina- 
tions arc  dilplaycd,  and  dancing  women  perform  their 
feats  ;  the  whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  prefents  to  the  bramins  and  principal  guefts,  ge- 
nerally conlifting  of  Ihawls,  pieces  of  niullin,  and  otlicr 
cloths.  A  number  of  other  cert  monies  are  performed 
w  hen  the  panics  come  of  age,  and  are  allow  cd  to  co- 
habit together.  The  fame  are  re]'cated  when  thcyouno- 
wife  bcccmes  pregnant  ;\vhen  flie  pafies  the  fevcnth 
month  without  any  accident ;  and  when  flie  is  deliver- 
ed of  her  child.  The  relations  alTemble  on  the  tenth 
d.iy  after  the  birth,  10  affiil  at  the  ceremony  of  naming 
the  child;  but  if  the  bramins  be  of  opinion  that  the  af- 
pecl  of  the  planets  is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the 
ceremony  is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert 
the  misfortune.  When  the  lucky  moment  is  difco- 
vcred,  they  till  as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  arc 
planets,  and  offer  a  facritice  to  them;  afterwards  they 
fpiinkle  the  liead  of  the  child  with  water,  and  the 
bramin  gives  it  fuch  a  name  as  he  thinks  bell  adapted 
to  the  lime  and  circuni (lances;  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cludes with  prayers,  prefents  to  the  bramins,  and  alms 
to  the  poor.  Mothers  are  obliged  to  fuckle  tiicirown 
children  ;  nor  can  this  duty  be  difpenfed  with  except 
in  cafe  of  ficknefs.  New  ceremonies,  with  prefents 
to  the  bramins,  take  place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age 
to  receive  tiie  firing  which  the  three  tirfl  calls  wear 
round  their  waift. 

Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins, 
who  keep  fchools  for  that  purpofe  throughout  the  coun- 
try.They  life  leaves  inllead  of  books,  and  write  with  a 
pointed  iron  inflrunient.  The  leaves  are  generally  thofc 
of  the  pahn-tree,  which  being  fniooth  and  hard,  and 
having  a  thick  fubitance,  may  be  kept  foralraoll  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  fubjeft  to  grow 
faint  or  be  efiaecd.  'ihe  leaves  are  cut  into  flips  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  conlill  of  a  number  of 
thefe  lied  together  by  means  of  a  hole  in  one  end. 
Sometimes  the  Icttcri  arc  rubbed  over  v\ilh  a  black, 
powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When  they 
write  upon  paper,  they  makeufcofa  fmallreed.  Some- 
times tiiey  are  initiated  in  writing  by  making  letters 
upon  fand  ftrewcd  on  the  floor;  and  they  are  taught 
srithmeiic  by  means  of  a  number  of  fmall  pebbles. 
The  education  of  the  girlsis  much  more  limited,  feldom 
extending  fanherthan  the  articles  of  their  religion^ 

Among^tbefc  people  the  cufloia  of  burning  the  dead 
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prevails  nnivtrfally  ;  and  the  horrid  practice  of  wives 
burning  thcmfclvcs  along  with  ihcir  deccafcd  liuf- 
baiids  was  formerly  \cry  cornnion,  though  now  much 
Icfs  fo.  At  jircfciii  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  Uritilh 
dominions  ;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour 
10  difcountenance  a  practice  fo  barbarous,  though  ma- 
ny of  their  governors  arc  accufcJ  of  ccnn'ving  .it  it 
through  motives  of  avarice.  At  picfent  it  is  mod  coni- 
jiion  in  the  country  of  the  Rijabs,  and  among  women 
of  iiigh  rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
cxilling  among  the  Hindoos  ;  it  isonly  faid  to  be fro- 
/^r,and  rewards  are  promifcdin  ihcnext  world  tothofc 
who  do  fo.  But  though  a  wife  choofcs  to  outlive  her 
liufband,  fhc  is  in  no  cafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  herfelf  if  die  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  herhuf. 
band's  dcccafe,  or  if  he  died  at  adillancc  from  her.  In 
the  litter  cafe,  however,  llic  may  do  fo  if  (he  can  pro- 
cure his  girdle  or  turban  to  be  put  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thcfc  miferablc  enihufjafls,  who  de- 
vote thenifclvcs  to  this  dreadful  death, fufFcr  with  the 
grcatell  conftancy  ;  and  Mr  Holwel  gives  an  accouut 
of  one  whojbeing  tolJ  of  the  pain  flie  luufl  (utftr  (uith 
a  view  to  di'JiLadc  her),  put  her  finger  into  the  £re 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  couiidcrable  time  ;  after  which 
file  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfc  up- 
on it,  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 
Soiuctinics  a  chapel  is  creeled  on  the  place  where  one 
«f  thofe  facrifices  has  been  performed  ;  fomctimcs  it  is 
inclofed,  flowers  planted  uiHsn  it,  and  images  fct  i:p. — 
In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
fome  women  hive  been  known  to  fufFcr  ihemfclves  to 
be  buried  alive  with  their  deceafcdhulbands  :  but  the 
inftanccs  of  this  are  ftill  more  rare  than  thole  of 
burning. — Xo  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance 
among  the  Hindoos  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  dies '.(ithoui 
male  iflue,  his  eftate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his 
uearcft  relation. 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will 
on  many  occafions  meet  death  with  the  nioft  heroic  in- 
trepidity. An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death, 
will  talk  of  his  deceafe  with  the  utmoft  compofurc  ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  delirc  to  be  carried 
oat,  that  he  may  expire  ou  its  banks.  Such  is  thecx- 
ceflivc  veneration  they  have  for  their  r<ligionaDd  cu- 
floms,  that  no  perfon  will  infringe  them  even  topre- 
ferve  his  own  life.  An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  being  ill 
of  a  putrid  fever,was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu- 
ropean phyfician,whoprcfcribed  him  the  bark  in  wine; 
but  this  was  rcfufed  with  the  greatell  obftinacy  even 
to  the  very  laft,  though  the  governor  hirafelf  joined  in 
his  folicitations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a  confidera- 
ble  influence  overhim.  In  many  inflancesihtfe  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  clofeiy  beficged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
Hot  refill,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  ftt  fire  to 
their  houfcs,and  then  violently  rudi  upon  their  adver- 
farics  till  every  one  was  dellroyed.  In  the  late  war, 
fome  Scapoys  in  the  Britilh  fervice,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  tnu'iny, were  condemned  lobe  blown  away 
from  the  muuthsof  c^.nnon.  Some  grenadiers  cried  v)ut, 
that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  poA  of  honour, 
they  law  uo  reafon  wliy  they  fliould  be  denied  it  now  : 
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and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  a;iay  ^loJocn 

f.rfl.  This  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  ;hc  " " ' 

guns  with  conipulure,  begged  that  they  might  Le  fpa- 
red  the  indignity  t-f  being  tied,  and,  pLcir.g  iheic 
breatts  dole  10  the  muzzles,  wci'e  l!,t-t  away.  The 
commanding  officer  wa>  fo  much  afftclcd  ^ifh  thia 
inltanceof  hcroiim,  iliif  he  pjrdoned  all  the  rtfl.  ,^ 

Inordinary  lile  llit  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively  ;  Thtir  gcn- 
fond  ofconvtrfaiioii  .ii.daniufcmenis, particularly  dan-  cnlcharac* 
ciuji.  They  do  not,  hov.  t  ver,  lean,  or  pra>.1ifc  dancing  '"■• 
themlclves,  but  have  wonieniaughi  for  the  purfofc  ; 
and  in  beholding  thcfe  ihey  will  I'pcnd  whole  nights. 
They  dilapprovc  of  many  pans  of  the  education  of 
European  ladies,  as  fup[^oh:ig  ti;&i  ihej  engage  the  at- 
tention too  much,  and  draw  av^  ay  a  woman's  atfediou 
liom  her  hufbind  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few 
women  in  Hindoftan  who  can  either  read  or  write. 
In  general  they  are  finely  flupcd,  gentle  in  their 
manners,  and  have  fol't  and  even  mufical  voices.  The 
women  of  Kaflimcrc.  according  to  Mr.  Forlfer,  have 
a  bright  olive  complexion,  line  features,  and  delicate 
fliape  ;  a  plcafii'g  freedom  in  their  manners,  without 
any  lenJciicy  to  imniodeliy.  ?   74 

The  drefi  of  the  modclt  svomen  in  HinJoRaa  con-  Prcf.  of 
fills  of  a  clofe  jacket,  which  covers  their  brcafts,  but  thewomea 
perfedly  ftioAs  their  form.  The  Hcevcs  are  tight, and 
reach  halfway  to  ihe  ellwws,  with, a  narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Iiillead 
of  a  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  anrle 
on  the  one  lidc,  but  not  quite  f<>  low  on  the  other.  A 
widepieceofmufliu  is  thrown  over  the  right  (houlder; 
which,  pafilng  under  the  left  arm,  is  eroded  round  the 
middle, and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
ally  rolled  up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  bick 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  fome  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  the  cars.  They  wear  bractlcts  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  loej 
and  ancles  ;  with  fometimes  a  fraall  one  in  their  n«- 
nril. 

The  drefs  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  likcwilc 
votaries  of  Venus,  is  very  variou:.  SometLmcs  they 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  niullin,  or  gold 
aiuUilveriid'ue;  the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be- 
hind, with  fpiral  curls  on  each  fide  of  liie  face.  Tbey 
are  taught  every  acconiplifhmeuiwhich  can  be  luppcfe»l 
to  captivatetheother  fcx  ;  and  form  aclais  entirely  ojf- 
ferent  from  the  rcrt  of  the  people, and  live  by  ihcirown 
rules.  Theircloihc3,jewcls,and  lodging, arc  coi.adcr- 
cd  as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  uiurt  be  allowed 
them  incafesofcon£lc3tion  for  debt :  They  may  drir.k 
fpiritucus  liquors,  and  eat  any  kiud  of  meat  except 
beef  :  their  dances  arc  faid  to  refcmble  pretty  cxaclly 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Bacchanaliinsreprefeaicdinfomc 
of  the  ancient  painrings  and  bas  reliefs.  In  fome o! 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  lilver  bells  to  ihc 
rings  of  ilie  fame  metals  they  wear  on  1  heir  anclc!!.  ij 

The  men  generally  lliavc  their  heads  and  beards,  Tirth  U 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  fnall  whifkcr*  and  a  lockon  the  the  bicu. 
back  part  of  their  head,  whi-h  they  take  great  care 
to  prcfcrve.  In  Kalhmere  and  fome  oiiier  places,  they 
let  their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  The/ 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  bramins  who 
officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  g?)  with  their  head* 
uncovered,  aad  the  upper  par:      Uhe  body  naked:] 
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round  their  flioulder  they  hang  the  facred  ftriiig  called 
Zi /I i/ar,  made  o(  i  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  coni- 
pofed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads  ot  a  dtterniincd 
Icngih.  The  Khitrits  v»  car  alio  a  ftring  ol  ihis  kind, 
but  conipofed  of  fewer  threads  ;  the  Bhyfc  h,i\e  one 
with  UiU  fewer  threads,  but  the  Soodcras  are  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  any  llring.  The  other  drefs  of  the  bra- 
mins  conlifl  of  a  piece  of  wliitc  c  tton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  dcfcendiuj;  below  the  kuce,  bui  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  lide.  In  cold  wea  her 
ihey  fonictinies  put  a  red  cap  on  their  h-  ads,  and  wrap 

a  ihawl  round  their  bodies The  Khatries,  and  moll 

other  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  wear  alfo  pie- 
ces of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  tliem,  which  co 
ver  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  parr  ot  the  body. 
Ear-ringsand  braccletsare  worn  by  the  men  as  vvellas 
Women  :  and  tliey  arc  fond  of  ornamenting  themlelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  rtones,whcn 
they  can  procure  them.  They  wear  llipperson  their 
feet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequeiuly  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  lilver  ;  thofe  of  princes  being 
fometimes  adorned  with  precious  Hones.  The  lower 
claires  wear  faudals  or  (Tippers  of  coa'  fe  woollen  iloih 
or  leather.  Thcfe  flippers  are  always  put  otton  going 
into  any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to 
an  attendant  ;  neverthelefs  the  Hindoos  make  nocom- 
plaints  of  the  Europeans  for  not  putiinij  off  their  (lioes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  mud  cer- 
tainly appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  eldefl 
male,  to  whom  great  refpect  is  Ihown.  Filial  venera- 
tion is  carried  to  fuch  a  height  among  them,  that  a 
(on  «ill  not  fit  down  in  the  prcfence  of  his  father  un- 
til ordered  to  do  fo  :  and  Mr  Follcr  obferves,  that  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  refidence  in  India,  he  never 
faw  a  direct  inftance  of  nndutifulnefs  to  parents  ;  and 
the  fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 

The  houfes  of  the  Hindoosniakc  a  worfeappearance 
than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other 
refpefts.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
houfes  are  only  of  one  flory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  (Ireet,  is  a  narrow  gallery  covered  by  the 
flope  of  the  roof  which  projects  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extends,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  railed  about 
30  inches  above  the  levelof  the  flrect,and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot  foldiers  named 
Peons,  who  commonly  hire  themfelres  to  noblemen, 
often  lie  down  in  this  place  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for- 
mer. On  one  lide  of  the  court  is  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery  ;  open  in  front,  and 
fpread  with  mats  and  carpets  covered  with  white  cotton 
cloth,  where  the  mafler  of  the  honfe  receives  vifitsand 
tranfacifs  bulincfs.  From  this  court  there  arc  entrances 
by  very  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  thr^-e  floriesare  com- 
monly met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  which  evidently  Ihow  the 
magnificence  of  former  times. 
[,f  The  bramins  of  India  were  anciently  much  celebra- 
ted fortheirlearning,  though  they  now  makca  very  in- 
confiderable  figure  in  comparifon  with  rhe  Europeans, 
iiccording  to  Philoftratus,  theGymnofophiflr  of  Ethi- 
opia  were  a  colony  of  bramins,  who,  being  obliged  to 
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leave  India  on  acconntofthc  murderof  their  kingnear  Hlndooi 
the  banksof  the  Ganges,  migratei'  ii.:oth.it  country.  '■  w  - 
The  ancient  bramins,  Imwi-ver,  may  jullly  be  luppof- 
cd  to  have  cultivated  Icienccwith  nuich'^Ttatcr  fuc- 
cefs  than  the  r  dtfceudanis  1  an  boall  of  confi.lcring 
the  ruinous  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country 
has  been  fibjeded.  Vletaphylics,  as  well  as  moral  and 
natural  philofophy,  appear  to  have  been  \v  dl  under- 
flooil  among  theui  ;  but  at  prtfent  all  the  Hindoo  know- 
Ic.igc  is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  r<iiidtts, 
"  doctors  or  learned  men."  Thefc  only  undcrlbind  the 
language  called  Schatifcrit  or  San/crit, ^(rom  t\\  o  words 
ligiiifying  perfection)  ;  in  w.'iich  the  ancient  books 
were  written. 

The  meiaphyfics  of  the  bramins  is  much  the  fame  Mctauhy. 
with  ihatof  fome  ancient  Greek  ph  lofopheis.  They  Cca. 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  trom  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtnma,  an 
ancient  metaphyfician,  (lilling;ii(hcb  two  kinds  of  fouls, 
the  divine  and  vital  The  former  refeniblesthe  eternal 
fpirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immatcii;il,indivi(iiile,and 
without  palhous,  the  vital  f.ul  is:i  fubtile  element  which 
pervade  sail  thi'igs,  ui(lin(?l  from  organifed  mattcr,and 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  dehres.  The  external 
fenfes,  according  to  'his  luthor,  are  reprefeniations  of 
external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  furnilhed 
with  materials  forits  various  operations  ;  but  unlcfs  the 
mind  ad  in  conjunction  with  the  fenfes,  the  operation 
is  lofl,  as  in  that  abfcnce  of  mind  which  takes  place  ia 
deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewife  of  reafon, 
memory,  perception,  .-vnd  other  abflraCl  fubjefts.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exifl  without  a 
firft  caufe  ;  chance  being  nothing  but  the  efTedt  of  an 
unknown  caufe  :  lie  is  of  opinion,  hosvever,  that  it  is 
folly  to  make  any  conjeftures  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  tre.Tting  of  providence, 
he  denies  any  immediate  interpolition  of  the  Deity; 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
the  fyftcm  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  impreired  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  impulfeof  hisown  delires,  reftrained  and  conduct- 
ed by  his  reafon.  His  doftrine  concerning  a  future 
flate  is  not  different  from  what  wehave  already  ftatcd 
as  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.  According  to 
bifliop  Wilkins,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world 
is  a  {fate  of  re  wards  and  punifhmcnts  as  well  as  of  pro- 
bation ;  and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  cfFedls  of 
good  or  evil  actions  committed  in  a  former  ftate.  jn 

The  fcience  for  which  the  bramins,  however,  were  Their  af- 
moft  remarkable,  is  thatof  aftronomy;  and  in  this  their  tronomy. 
progrefs  was  fo  great,  as  even  yet  to  furnilh  matter  of 
a'.lmiration  to  the  moderns — The  Europeans  firfl  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Indian  agronomy  in  1687, 
from  aSiamefc  MS.  contaiaingrulesfor  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  honieby  M.  Lou- 
berethe  French  ambalFador  at  Siam.  The  principles" 
on  which  the  tables  in  this  MS.  were  founded, however, 
proved  to  be  fo  obfcure,  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
Caffini  to  invefligate  them.  The  miffionaries  after- 
wards fent  over  two  other  fcts  of  tables  from  Hindo. 
ftan  ;  but  no  ;ittention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  leGentil 
returned  from  obferviug  the  tranlit  of  Venus  in  1769. 
During  the  time  of  his  ftay  in  Hindoltan,  the  bramins 
had  been  mucn  more  familiar  with  him  on  account  of 
his  aflronomical  knowledge,  than  they  ufually  were 
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■^  ■odooj.  with  Europeans  ;  and  he  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
•^^""^  tainiiig  coiiliderablc  inlight  into  their  methods  of  cal- 
culation. In  confequcncc  of  tliis  inftrudion  he  publifli- 
_. ..  ed  tables  and  rules,  according  to  the  Indian  method, 
'■  '  'in  the  academy  of  fciencts  for  1772  ;  and  in  the  expla- 
nation of  thefe  M.BaiJly  has  employed  a  whole  volume. 
The  objects  of  tills  aftronomy,  according  to  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  arc,  I.  Tables  and  rules  for  calculating  ihe  pla- 
ces of  the  fun  and  moon.  2.  OfthcpUnets.  3.  For  de- 
termining the  phafcs  of  eclipfes.  They  divide  the  zo- 
diac into  27  conftcllations,  probably  from  the  motion 
of  the  moon  through  it  in  27  days  ;  and  to  this  lunar 
motion  the  Doftor  afcribes  the  general  divilion  of 
time  into  weeks,  which  has  prevailed  fo  univerfally 
throughout  the  world.  The  days  of  the  week  were  de- 
dicated to  theplanets,  asby  the  ancient  heathens  of  the 
wcfl,  and  inprccifcly  the  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  is 
divided  into  iigns,  degrees,  and  minutes,  as  with  us  : 
and  indeed  their  calculations  are  entirely  fexagclinial, 
the  day  and  night  being  divided  into  60  hours  ;  fo  that 
each  of  their  hours  is  only  24  of  our  minutes,  and 
each  of  their  minutes  24  of  our  fcconds. 

The  requiiites  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
are,  i.  An  obfervation  of  the  celellial  body  in  fonic 
part  moment  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  tables.  2.  The  mean  rale  of  the  pla- 
net's motion.  3.  The  corrc6lion  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  or  fiibllraft- 
ed  from  the  mean  place,  accordi;;g  to  circumflances. 
They  calculate  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
not  from  the  lime  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  but 
into  the  moveable  Zodiac.  Thus  the  beginning  of  ihc 
year  is  continu.illy  advancing  with  regard  10  the  fea- 
fons  ;  and  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  com- 
plete round.  The  mean  place  of  the  fun  for  any  time 
is  deduced  on  the  fuppofition  that  800  years  contain 
292,207  days  ;  from  whence,  by  various  calculations, 
the  length  of  the  year  comes  out  only  i'  53"  greater 
than  thatof  DelaCaillc  ;  which  is  more  accurate  than 
any  of  our  ancient  aflronomical  tables.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fun's  centre,  however,  they  commit  an  er- 
ror of  no  lefs  than  16'  :  but  Dr.Playfair  is  of  opinion 
that  this  cannot  i)eafcribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy, 
as  there  was  a  time  when  their  calculation  approached 
very  near  tlie  truth  ;  and  even  at  prefent  the  error 
is  lefs  than  it  appears  to  be. 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 
of  19  years;  during  which  Ihe  makcf  nearly  235  revo- 
lutions; and  which  period  conftitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Melon  the  Athe- 
nian aftronomcr,  and  from  himcalledthe  MetonicCy- 
cle.  They  are  likcwife  furprifingly  exad  in  calcula- 
ting the  moon's  apogee  and  Come  of  the  incqualitiesof 
licr  motion  ;  they  know  ihe  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  flars  eaflward,  and  the  Siamcfe  tables  make  it 
only  four  fcconds  too  quick  ;  which  ftill  (hows  a  great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
aftronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lefs  than  14  fcconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  thing.  M.  Caflini,  however,  in- 
formsus,that  thefe  lablesare  not  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  18°  15'  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridiin  of 
Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  wiiat  the  Hindoos^call  their  firll 
meridian,  which  paflcs  through  Ceylon,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Rcmananur.  It  muft  l>e  obfrrved,  how-  HIndoot. 
ever,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  ismuch  more  """'"■" 
inaccurate  than  their  aftronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siamefc  tables  is  not  very  an.ient; 
and  that  of  the  tables  abovemeniioned  fcnt  from  Hin- 
dollan  by  the  milfionaries  is  ftill  more  modern. Thefe, 
however,  are  written  in  fuch  an  cnigmaiical  manner, 
that  the  miflionary  who  fcnt  them  was  unable  to  tell 
their  meaning  ;  and  Dr  Playfair  fuppofes  that  evca 
the  Bramins  thcmfclves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Ncver- 
thelefs  they  were  deeyphered  by  M.  Ic  Geniil  ;  who 
thinks  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  cojiied 
from  infcriptions  on  ftone.  The  minutes  and  feconds 
arc  not  ranged  in  yertical  columns,  but  in  rows  under 
one  another,  and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their 
meaning  or  connexion. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalorc  arc  among  the  moft  remark- 
able of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Dr  Playfair,  correfponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  when  Adam  was  ftill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoftan  under  the  nume  of  Calyougham  :  and  as 
this  extrardinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fome  fuf- 
picion,Dr  Playfair  has  been  at  fome  pains  to  determincy  ' 
whether  it  is  rcalor  fiditious, /.f.  whetherit  has  been  "** 
determined  by  adual  oblervation,  or  derived  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult 
of  his  labours  is,  that  we  arc  to  account  the  Caly- 
ougham  as  determined  by  obfervation;  and  that  had  it 
been  othcrwife,  we  muft  have  been  furniflied  wiiii  in- 
fallible methods  of  deteding  the  fallacy.  His  rea- 
fonsfor  this  opinion  are, 

1.  The  tafk  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  aftronomers,tomakc  tiieneceifarycalculations, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difturbances  ariling 
from  the  aflion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  which  we  cannot  fuppofc-  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  «ith 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  theic  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula- 
tion, any  fet  of  aflronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro- 
digionlly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  dill,  nt  frcim  the  time  of  obfervation.  Hence,  fays 
our  author,  "  it  may  be  eftabliihed  as  a  maxim,  that 
if  there  be  given  a  fylkinofaftronomical  tables, found- 
ed on  obfcrvations  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  may 
be  found  by  taking  the  tiine  when  the  tables  reprcfcnt 
the  ccleftial  motions  moft  cxidly." — This  indeed 
iright  be  done,  provided  we  were  Uirnirtied  with  any 
fet  ofperfettly  accurate  tables  with  which  we  could 
compare  the  fufjieifted  ones  ;  and  Dr  Playfair  thinks  it 
"  a  very  reafo-.iable  poflulaium,"  that  our  modern  af- 
lronomical tables,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  arc 
yet  cipable  of  determining  the  places  of  all  the  celel- 
lial bodies  without  any  fenlible  error  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  that  of  the  Calyougham. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ftarAldebaran,  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  Calyougham,  ditfcrs  only  $3'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bramins,  by  reafon  of 
the  inacuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erred  by 
four  or  live  degrees,  had  ihey  calculated  from  their 
moft  modern  tables  dated  in  i49r. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  ibis  epoch  (which,  ac- 
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Hindoos,    cording  to  M.  Dailly,  happened  at  miJiiiglit  between 
■ •  tke   17th  and  iSili  ot"  Kebruary  3102  B.  C.)  the  fun 

was  in  10'  3'-'  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  iun,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M.  do  la  Caille,  for  the  lame  time,  comes  out  to 
be  onl/  10'  1"  s'  Si",  fuppoilng  the  prccclfiun  of 
the  equinoxes  to  have  bccu  the  fame  at  lliat  time  as 
iio\v.  M.  de  l:i  Grange,  however,  hai  dcmonflraled, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preccllion  of  the  ciiui- 
noxes  was  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  whence  there  arifes  an 
cquuiun  uf  1°  45'  22"  to  be  added  lo  the  fun's  place 
already  mentioned;  and  thusit  willdittcr  only  47'  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore.  Notwith- 
llanding  this  reafoning,  however,  Dr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  Ilicfs  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it 
depends  on  the  truth  of  a  conjecture  of  M.  Bailly  that 
the  place  of  the  fun  abovcmentioncd  was  not  the 
juean  but  the  true  one. 

4.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcu- 
lated from  Mr  jMeyer"s  tables,  for  the  tSth  of  Febru- 
ary 3102  B.  C.  will  be  10'  o"  Jl'  16",  provided  her 
motion  liad  all  that  time  been  equable  ;  but  the  fame 
allronomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon 
is  fui.jccl  to  afmall  but  uniform  acceleration,  about 
9'  in  100  years;  v.hich  in  an  interval  of  4S01  years, 
mull  have  amounted  to  50  45'  44"  ;  which  added  to 
the  preceding,  gives  10'  6^  37'  for  the  true  pl.ice  of 
the  moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham. 
Now  the  place  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  10'  6°  ;  the  dititrcnce  is  Icfs 
lliantwo  thirds  of  a  degree,  wliich,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidciing  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion,  for  which  uo  allowance  could  be  made  in  aii 
Indian  calculation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  noiliing 
but  actual  obfcrvation  could  have  produced. — This 
conclulion  is  confirmed  by  a  computation  (if  the  moon's 
place  fiom  all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could 
have  any  accefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors 
woidd  inllaiuly  fcow  the  decepiion.  Thus,  by  tlic 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  10° 
21'  li'  greater;  and  ihr.t  of  the  moon  it-  52'  7'' 
greater  than  has  jufl  been  found  from  the  Indian  ta- 
bles. By  thofe  of  Ulug  Beg,  the  ph'.ce  of  the  fun 
would  be  1°  30',  and  th;.t  of  the  moon  6",  different 
from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables  :  and  in  like  man- 
ner our  a;ilhor  Ihews  that  the  Indian  calrulalions  could 
nut  be  derived  from  any  other  fet  of  tables  extant.  In 
like  mar.ner,  he  lliows  that,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coincidence  for  a  period  ot 
more  than  40C0  years  between  the  tablesof  Meyer  and 
thofe  of  Indi.i  named  Chiifiiuli'jnram ;  which,  tliough 
they  bear  a  more  modern  date  than  thofe  of  Tirvaiure, 
arc  thus  probably  mors  aucienr.  "  From  this  remark- 
able caincidciirc  (fiys  Dr  Pliyfa'.r),  we  may  conclude, 
with  the  higltcll  >,  ro'nldlity,  that  at  leull  one  fet  of 
thcfe  obfervations  on  which  the  tibles  are  foui.dei', 
is  not  lei's  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Calywugha.n  : 
and  i]icu,;h  the  polliliiity  of  their  being  fmne  ages 
later  than  that  epoch  is  nut  abl'olutcly  excluded,  yet  it 
may,  by  ibiJt  iiiathenia.i;al  reafoning,  be  inferred, 
that  tlicy  caunoi  have  been  later  than  2000  years  be- 
fore the  Ch:  illiau  era. 

5.  Since  the  time  that  ISlr  Bailly  wrote,  every  ar- 
gument refolding  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
c«nclulivc.     For  the  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere 


empirical  cquition  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient 
obfervations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  ii&.  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufcs,  fuch  as  tlic 
rclillance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  neccifary  for  the 
iraiifmillion  of  gravity  ;  butaphenomenonwhichlM.de 
laPlace  has  with  great  ability  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ple of  univtrfal  gravitation, and  Ihown  to  be  nccclFarily 
connciled  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  the 
earth's  orbit  difcovered  by  M.de  laGrange  :  fo  that  the 
adion  of  the  moon  is  indirectly  produced  by  the  aCfion 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increalingand  dimi- 
nilhing  this  eccentricity,fubjects  the  moon  to  different 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  difturbs  the 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  1%  there- 
fore a  periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, in  the  courfc  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  ;  but  its  changes  are  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  conllantly  accelerated,  even  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  that  to  whicli  the  obferva- 
tions of  India  extend — To  M.  de  laGrange  alfo  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  raoft  beautiful  of  the 
difcoveries  in  phyfical  aftronomy,  viz.  That  all  the 
variations  in  our  fyllcm  are  periodical  ;  fo  that, 
though  every  thing,  almolf  without  exception,  be 
fiibjcit  to  change,  it  will,  after  a  certain  interval, 
return  to  the  fame  Aate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent, and 
leave  no  room  for  the  inirodudion  of  difordcr,  or  of 
any  irrCj^ularity  that  might  conllantly  increafc.  Many 
ot  thefc  pertoCs,  however,  are  of  valf  duraticui.  A 
gi  eat  number  of  ages,  for  inflance,  mull  eb^fc,  be- 
fore the  year  be  exactly  of  the  fame  lengih,  or  the 
fun'sequation  be  of  the  fame  magnitude,  as  at  prefent. 
Anallronomy,  therefore,  which  profclfcs  to  be  fo  an- 
cient as  tlic  Indian,  ought  to  differ  confidcrably  from 
ours  in  in.iuy  of  its  elements.  If,  indeed,  thefc  diiier- 
ences  are  irregular, they  crc  thecffec^S"f  chance, and 
mull  be  accounted  errors  ;  but  if  th  y  obfervc  the 
laws  which  tJKory  informs  us  they  do,  they  mull  be 
held  as  the  mull  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity. 

6.  Neither  thcfe  t,:bles  of  Tirvalori ,  nor  the  more 
ancient  ones  of  Ciirifn>ilouram,arc  th  jfc  of  the  grcat- 
elt  antiquity  in  India.  The  bran. ins  conllantly  refer 
to  an  allronmy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically 
flyle  the  iiiuhi.t  ;  and  which,  they  f.iy,isnut  now  un- 
dcrllood  by  them,  though  thiy  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  accurate   tl;a:i  that  by   which  they  cr.lculate." 

From  thei'e  and  other  limilar  arguments.  Dr.  Flay- 
fair  draws  the  folio  wing  con:  lulions  with  refpe(!:t  to  In- 
dian allronomy.  i.  The  obfervations  on  which  it  is 
founded.  Were  made  more  than  3000  years  bciorc  the 
Chrifliaii  era  ;  and  in  pan  cular  the  places  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  C;!lyoughan), 
were  determined  by  aclual  obfcrvation.  2.  Though 
the  allronomy  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bramiui  is  fo 
ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  nlany  rules  and 
tables  thiit  are  ot  later  conllvuclion.  3.  The  balls  of 
their  four  I'yllcnis  of  alirononiical  tables  is  evidently 
the  f.imc.  4.  The  cunltruCiion  of  thefe  tables  implies 
a  great  knowledge  of  geometry,  ariihiucti?,  tiuI  even 
the  theoretical  part  of  aftronomy.  All  tills,  however, 
we  find  controverted,  or  at  lea^l  rendfred  funiewhat 
doubtful,  by  Wiliiaui  Marfdcn,  £fq.  who  has  written 
a  paper  on  the  chronoh>gy  of  tlic  Hindoos  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaflions  for  1790.  "The  A'a/ee  Yoii; 
(fays  he), or  principal  chronological  era,  began  in  the 
year  3102  B.  C.  according  to  the  common  method  of 
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Ifndoot.    computation,  or  in  3101  according  to  theaflrononiical 

» —    mctlioii,  on   ihc  liJtli  of  Kcbriiary,  al  lun-rifc  ;  or  at 

niiiiniglu,  according  to  dittcrciu  accounts, under  their 
firlt  meridian  oi Luuka. — At  that  period  it  is  f.iid  to 
be  aliened  by  their  allronomers,  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  were  in  conjunction  according  to 
liicir  mean  pljccs.  The  reality  of  this  fail,  but  with 
conliderablc  nioditication,  has  received  a  rcfpcctablc 
fant^ion  from  the  writings  of  au  ingenious  and  cele- 
brated member  of  the  French  academy  of  Icicnces, 
who  concludes  that  the  adual  obfcrvation  of  this  rare 
phenomenon,  by  the  Hindoos  of  that  day,  was  the 
occalion  of  its  eilublifliment  as  an  allronoinical  epoch. 
Although  M.  1!  lilly  hasfupported  this  opinion  with 
his  ufujl  povvcii  of  reafoning,  and  although  abundant 
circumrtauces  tciul  to  prove  their  early  Ikillin  this  fci- 
ence,  and  fomc  parts  of  the  mathematics  conncc'lcd 
with  it;  yet  we  arc  conllraincd  to  quellion  the  verity 
or  poflihility  of  the  obfcrvation,  and  to  conclude  ra- 
ther that  the  fuppofed  conjuniftion  was,  at  a  latter  pe- 
riod, fought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  retro- 
fpeiilivcly.  That  it  was  widely  mifcalculated  too,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  compuiadon  which  M. 
Bailly  himfelf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
planets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  difference  of 
no  Icfs  than  73°  between  the  places  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fun  and 
meon  were  in  oppofition,  and  the  planets  far  enough 
from  the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  except 
Venus,  were  comprehended  within  a  fpaccof  17*  ; 
tnd  on  this  he  grounds  his  fuppolition  of  an  actual  ob- 
fcrvation. 

"  In  their  current  tranfadions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninfula  employ  a  mode  of  computatii)n  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  is  contined  to  thtfe  people  among 
the  Hindoos.  This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period, 
of  60  folar  years, which  has  no  farther  correipondencc 
with  their  other  eras  than  that  ot  their  ycirs  refpcci- 
ivcly  coniniencingon  tlie  fame  day.  Thole  (hat  conlli- 
tute  the  cycle,  inllead  of  being  numerically  counted, 
•re  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names, 
which  in  their  cpiltlcb, bills, and  the  like,  are  infcrtcd 
as  dates,  with  the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the 
moon  annexed  ;  but  in  their  writings  of  importance 
and  recorj,  the  year  of  Salabaii  (often  called  the  baka 
year)  is  fuperaddcd  ;  and  this  is  the  more  ellcniial,  as 
I  do  not  find  it  cullomary  to  number  the  cycles  by 
any  progrcllivc  reckoning.  In  their  allrommiical  cal- 
culations v.c  obfcrvcjthat  they  fomctimcscompletcthc 
year  of  their  craby  muhiplying  the  number  of  cycles 
clajifcd,  and  adding  the  complement  of  the  cycle  in 
which  it  commenced,  as  well  as  the  years  of  ihc  cur- 
rent cycle  ;  but  from  hence  we  are  led  to  no  fatisfac- 
tory  concUilion  concerning  this  popular  mode  of  cfti- 
maiiiig  time.  The  prcfumption  is  in  favourof  its  be- 
ing more  ancient  than  their  hiflorical  epochs.  The 
prefen;  cycle, ofwhich  forty-threccompletc  years  were 
expired  in  April  1790,  began  in  1747,  with  the  year 
of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  ihc  grand  era  484S.  M.  le 
(ientil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  Hindoo  aftronomy,  has  fallen  into  an  unac- 
countable error  with  regard  to  the  years  of  this  cycle, 
and  their  corrcfpondencc  with  thofc  of  tlie  Kalec 
Yoog,  as  appears  ty  the  comparative  tablehe  has  ^ivcn 
Vol.  VMI. 
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ofthem,  and  other  palTiges  of  his  work.    He  f'.emt  to   IIirJ<.« 

have  taken  it  forgranted, without  due  examination, that  ^ 

the  year  3600  of  the  latter  n:uft  have  been  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle  of  60  into  iifelf; 
and  confequcntly  that  the  firlt  year  of  this  grand  cr» 
muft  likewife  liave  been  the  firit  of  the  cycle.  But 
this  is  totally  inconfillent  with  the  fadl  ;  the  Kalec 
Yoog  began  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  cycle  of  60  ; 
and  all  the  reafoning  fouade.l  on  the  fclf-produaion 
and  harmony  of  thcfc  periods  muft  fall  to  the 
ground." 

Krom  what  Mr  Marfden  here  feis  forth,  it  is  plain 
that  we  mull  make  very  conliderablc  abatements  in  our 
contidence  •f  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo* 
obfervations.  Indeed  we  can  fcarcc  conceive  a  po(- 
libility  of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with 
the  authentic  hiflories  of  which  we  arc  poifclfcd,  or 
with  thofe  of  fcripture.  The  want  of  an  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoflan  leaves  us  indeed  in  the  dark,  and 
gives  room  for  ingenious  and  fpcculatiTC  men  to  indul;jc 
themfclves  in  marvellous  revericsconceminjtheir  an- 
tiquity. Butthertood,  we  know,  which  if  it'cxifted  at 
all,  could  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  canh  •,  *  S«  th 
muft  have  dcilroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  fci-  '"'<■"'«  •^ 
ence  ;  and  it  is  furely  more  reafonablc  to  believe,  that  '**'' 
M.  le  Gentil,  or  the  moll  learned  man  in  the  prcfcnt 
age,hasbecnmillaken  (ercn  though  we  lliould  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  particular  manner), than  atoncc 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  hiftory  both  facred  and 
profane,  and  attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no 
power  of  reafoning  can  ever  fet  afide. 

his,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Creatlk! 
Hindoos  in  geometry  as  well  as  allronomy  has  been  "f  the  H 
very  great  in  an-.i^-nt  times.  Of  this  a  niwil  remark-  '*'»»  'o 
able  inilance  is  given  by  Dr  Playfair,  in  their  (inding  e'<""eT 
out  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
its  diimetcr  to  a  greatdegree  of  accuracy.  This  isde- 
lermined,  in  the  j1ye:n  Akbary,  to  be  as  39:7  to  1 150  j 
and  which,  to  doiiarithmctically  in  the  finiplell  man- 
ner polliblc,  would  rei^uire  the  infcription  of  a  poly, 
gon  768  (ides  ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  the  knowledge  of  fon.f  very  curious 
properties  of  the  circle,  and  at  lead  nine  extraflions 
of  the  fquarc  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  deci- 
mals. This  proportion  of  12 JO  to  3927  is  ihe  fame 
with  that  of  i  to  3.1416  j  and  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  II  3  to  l5jdifcovercdby  Mctrus.  He  and  Victa 
werethe  firlt  who  furpalFed  theaccuracyof.-».rchimedes 
in  the  foluiion  of  this  pn-blcin  ;  and  it  is  rem.irkable 
that  thefe  two  maihemaiicians  Hourilhcd  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Ayeen  Akbary  was  compofcd  among 
the  Hindoos. — In  geo,;raphy,  however,  they  arc 
much  deticient  :  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  Hud  out 
the  true  lituation  of  the  meridiins  mentioned  by  their 
authors  from  what  tliey  have  (.liJ  conceriiinj;  them. 

The  a-t  of  painting  among  the  Hindoos  is  inanim-  Pain*iJ|f 
pcrfeft  ftate  ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity  Sculjitun 
which  evince  its  ever  being  more  perlcd  than  it  is  jull  &c. 
now.    Their  principal  defcCl  is  in  driwing,  and  they 
fcem  to  be  almoft  totilly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  per- 
fpeclive.     I'hcy  are  nuicli  better  (killed  in  colouring: 
and  fome  of  their  pidures  arc  liiiilhcd   with  great 
nicety.  Their  fculptnrrs  ire  likewife  niJe, an.)  streatl/ 
refcmble  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.     They  fecm'io  fol- 
low no  regnlir  rules  in  a:i;liiie(5lurc:  their  temples  in- 
l  T  detJ 
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deed  are  fillcj  with  innumerable  columns,  bnt  moA  of 
them  \vitl10uc  auy  jiill  (liapc  or  proportion.  They  are 
principally  remarkable  lur  their  inmienfe  iize,  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  niajefly  and  grandeur. 

The  mulic  of  the  Hindoos  is  but  little  known  to 
Europeans  ;  andtlic  art  fcems  10  have  made  but  little 
progrefs  among  them  in  coniparilon  with  what  it  has 
done  in  the  wcittrn  countries,  though  fomc  of  the  In- 
dian airs  arc  laid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
jnflrnmentsare  very  numerous  :  in  war  they  ufca  kind 
ot'great  kettle  drum  n-inied  tia^ar,  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  (onictimcs  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a  long 
narrow  drum  Ihing  round  the  neck;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a  riat  kind  of  drum  rcfcmbling  a  tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufc  alio  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name /d/a«  ;  and  ihcy  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a  great  one  named /^/r^,  which  emits  a 
moil  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
fometimes  to  announce  the  death  of  pcrfons  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  jugglers  among  the  Hindoos  are  fo  expert,  that 
many  of  the  miffionaries  have  afcribcd  thtir  tricks  to 
fupernatural  power  ;  and  even  fo  late  a  traveller  as 
TSlv  Grofe  feems  to  be  not  of  a  very  ditfcrcnt  opinion-|-. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  ihcy  feem  to  have  the  power  of 
difarmingfcrpentsof  their  poifon;  and  there  arc  many 
flroUers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  themafmall  bagpipe  call- 
ed viagouty,\\\i\z\\  they  pretend  isufefulto  bring  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  molt  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  iheir  naked  hands, and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their  mulic.  They  fay  that  this  is  accem- 
plilhcd  by  means  of  certain  incantations. 

The  ul'c  of  tire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity  in  India.  They  are  prohibited  by  the  code 
of  Gentoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  phrafe  by  w  hich  they  are  denominated  is 
agmeajler,  or  weapons  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  alfo  men- 
tion made  oi  Jhct  ignee,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.  It  is  impuinble  to  guefs  at  the 
time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos;  but  we  are  certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  call,  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almoll  univer- 
i ally  made  ufc  01  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
books  themftlvesafcribc  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
Batjhko'.kcriiia,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.  Fire- 
balls, or  blue  lights,  employed  in  bcficged  places  in 
lhenight-time,toobfcrvc  themotious  of  the  belicgcrs, 
arc  met  with  every  where  through  Hindoflan,  anu  are 
conftructed  in  full  as  grc^t  pcrfecftion  as  in  Europe. 
Fireworks  alfo  are  nut  with  in  great  pcrfec'lion;  and, 
from  the  earliefl  ages,  have  conftituted  a  principal 
article  of  amufemeiu  among  the  Hindoos.  Gun-pow- 
der, or  a  compoli  ion  fomewhat  refcml  ling  it, has  been 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  cilt;  particul  .rly 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam  ;  bat  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invention  ca~me  originally  from  Hindo- 
flan. I'oilbned  Vvfcapons  of  all  kinds  arc  forbidden  in 
this  country. 

The  Hindoos  arc  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  in 
all  kinds  of  handicraft ;  but  their  utcalils  are  limple. 
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and  in  many  refpe(5ts  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible 
labour  and  patience  are  neccllary  for  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  any  piece  of  work  ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  mull  have  been  ulcd  in  very 
early  .ages  ;  though  in  fomc  places  the  hcquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  pcrfedi(ui  than  in  others. 

The  principal  article  of  food  throughout  all  Hin- 
doltan  is  rice,  and  of  confcquence  the  cultivation  of  it 
forms  the  principal  objcft  of  agriculture.  In  this  the 
mo/l  important  rcquillte  is  plenty  of  water  ;  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fcarcity  in  this  refpecc,  a  famine 
mult  be  the  confequence.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
pollible,  a  vafl  number  of  tanks  and  water-courfes  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  ceuntry,  though  in 
fome  places  thefc  are  too  much  neglected,  and  gra- 
dually going  to  decay.  After  the  rice  is  grown  to 
a  certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranl'planted  into 
fields  of  about  looyards  fquare,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth;  which  are  daily  fupplied 
with  water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks.  When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  is  raifedby 
a  liniple  machine  named  picoti,  tlie  conflruflion  of 
which  is  as  follows.  A  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  up- 
right in  the  ground,  and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another 
piece  to  move  tranverfcly  in  it  by  means  of  a  flrong 
pin.  The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  lide,  and 
has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  it  in  the  manner  of  fleps.  Ac 
one  end  of  this  timber  there  is  a  large  bucket,  at  the 
other  a  weight.  A  man  walking  down  the  fleps 
throws  the  bucketintothe  wellor  tank  ;  by  going  up, 
and  by  meansof  the  weight,  he  raifcs  it;  and  another 
perfon  flauding  below  empties  it  into  a  channel  made 
to  convey  the  water  into  the  fields.  The  man  who 
moves  the  machine  may  fupport  himfelf  by  long  bam- 
booos  that  are  fixed  in  the  way  of  railing  from  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  upright  limber  towards  the  wall. 

A  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Hindoltan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther 
fouih  than  18"  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to 
every  part  oi  the  country  by  the  IJanjaries.  Tliefeare 
a  fct  of  people  belonging  to  no  particular  cart,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  travel  in  fcparatc  bodies,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations. 
They  frequently  vilit  townsonthe  ll\;-coaft,with bul- 
locks loaded  with  wheat  and  other  articles;  carrying 
away  in  exchange  fpices,  cloths,  but  e fpecially  fait, 
which  they  carry  into  the  inland  pans  of  the  country. 
Some  of  their  parties  have  fcveral  ihoufands  of  oxen 
belonging  to  them.  They  are  rarely  molelled,  even 
in  time  of  war,  otherw  il'c  thati  by  being  fometimes 
prclfcd  into  the  fervice  of  an  army  to  carry  baggage 
or  provilions  ;  but  for  this  they  are  paid,  and  difniif- 
fed  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  over.  The  Hindoos  them- 
felves  are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
under  the  fevercfl  of  all  penalties,  that  of  lofing  their 
caft.  Notwithllanding  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
thcydo  fcttlein  fiU'eign  parts  in  the  charai5ler  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  Perhaps  thefe  m.ay  have  a  tole- 
ration from  the  principal  bramin,  or  there  may  be 
an  exemption  for  people  of  their  profelTion  ;  but  this 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  wherever  they  go,  they 
appear  inviolably  attached  to  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  refufc  to  cat  what  is  prohibited  to  them  in 
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Hindooi,  their  own  country.  The  Ryots,  or  people  who  culti- 
*""""'  '  vate  the  ground,  are  in  many  places  in  the  mod  mifc- 
Mifcrable  •"'^blc  lituation ;  their  only  food  being  fouie  coarfc 
ftate  of  the  rice  and  pepper,  tor  which  they  are  obliged  to  en- 
hulband-  dure  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  fun,  and  the 
■itn.  inconveniences  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 

water  and  walking  with  their  bare  ftet  on  the  ground 
heated  intcnfely  by  the  folar  rays  ;  by  which  they 
are  frequently  blillered  in  a  miferablc  manner.  AH 
this,  however,  they  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft.  pati- 
ence, and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecting 
to  be  releafed  fruin  their  futFcrings  by  death  ;  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  for  no- 
thingmore  than  what  they  call  abJorptioni'J'j  the  (jfmce 
Iff  the  Deity  ;  a  fi.ite  almoft  fynonomous  with  whit 
we  call  aimihihtiin. 

HINDOSTAN,   a  celebrated  and  cxtcnfivc  coun- 
try of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
Thibet;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  hither  peninfulaof  In- 
dia, part  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  Perlia  ;  and  on  the  cad,    by  Thiuet  and 
the  farther  peninfula.     It  is  fituated  bctsveen  84°  and 
102"  of  call  longitude,  and  between   21°  and  36*  of 
north  latitude;   being  in  length  about   1204  miles, 
and  in  breadth  960 ;  though  in  foinc  pLccs  much 
J.        lefs. 
Derivation      This  country  was  in  early  times  Jiflinguiflied  among 
ef  the  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  hiJia,   the  moll  probable 

■iJncs.  derivation  of  vvhi;h  is  from  Hind  the  Pcrfian  name. 
We  are  allured  by  Mr  Wilkins,  that  no  fucli  words 
as  Hindot  or  HindojLin  exifls  in  the  Sanfcrit  or  learned 
language  of  the  country;  in  which  it  is  m\-ne.di.bhara- 
ta,  a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  firft 
accounts  we  have  of  Hindollan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  1 1  3  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  His  accounts,  however,  convey  very 
little  information,  as  he  ap{)ears  only  to  have  heard  of 
the  weilcrn  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on  account 
of  its  being  tributary  to  Perna.  He  informs  us,  that 
Darius  Hyftafpcs,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylux 
of  Caryandria  to  explore  the  river  Indus.  He  fet  fail 
from  Cafpatyrus,  a  town  near  the  fource  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  terr.tories  of /'a(7|a( which  major  Kennel fup- 
pofcsto  be  the  niodern/V/';4f/x(,and  continued  hiscourfe 
callward  to  the  feu  ;  then  altering  his  courfc  to  the 
well, he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicianshad 
formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  after 
which  Darius  fabducd  the  Indians,  and  bccatne  niaftcr 
of  that  fea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
fays,  refembled  the  Bactrians  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  reft;  thofc  far  to  th«  fouth- 
ward  were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani- 
mals, but  lived  chicHy  upon  rice  :  and  clothed  thcn- 
3  fclves  with  cotton,  ii'j  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
1'^^'''"°'""  the  Greeks  acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
th/cr*  ks  country  of  Hindoftan,  though  he  did  little  clfe  than 
augm^ntej  inarch  over  the  trat^s  defcribed  by  Herodotus.  He 
by  Alex-  was  informed  of  the  e.\iilence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
andcr's  ei- which  had  not  been  known  to  Herodotus  ;  and  tiic 
pcdition.  ilory  of  hisfuppoling  that  he  had  difcovcrcd  the  fource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  hisfurpiifcand  conftcrnaiion  when 
he  ariivcd  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  acco.int  of 
the  high  tides.  Major  Kcuucl  is  of  opiuion  that  butli 
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thefc  Aories  are  falfehoods.     He  thinks  it  impoflible  HinJoft 

that  Alexander  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  wri-  ' -" 

tings  of  Herodotus,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  dif- 
covcries  of  Scylax;  and  with  regard  to  the  other cir- 
curaftancc  he  exprcfl'cs  himfelf  as  follows.  <'  The 
Ilory  of  Alexander's  furprifc  at  feeing  the  tides  in  the' 
Indus,  appears  to  me  equally  improbable;  feeiiijt  that 
the  fame  Htrodotus,  bookiii.  fpcaks  very  pirticilarly 
ot  the  tides  in  tiic  Red  Sea,  anddcftribcs  tlicm  asbeini' 
not  only  Urong,  but  ebbing  and  rio.ving  every  day" 
(That  moll  intelligent  and  i;igeiiious  traveller  M- Vol- 
licy  informs  us,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  tlows  three  feet 
and  an  half  at  Suez^.  Arrian  takes  no  notice  of  the 
tides  untilAlexander's  fleet hadarrived near  the  moutii 
of  the  river.  U  is  true,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  does 
not  go  up  fo  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk,  and 
that  run  on  fo  fmall  a  dcfceiit  ;  but  ncvtrthcl..fs,  as 
the  tide  is  perceptible  at  50  or  60  miles  above  the  ri- 
ver's mouth,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly 
efcapc  the  notice  of^ilcxauder  and  his  pespic  iu  their 
voyage  from  Pattala  to  the  fea,  fuppafing  they  h«d 
not  been  apprifedof  the  ciraimftance.  Bclides,  Ar- 
rian's  account  of  the  tide  which  did  fo  much  raifcbief 
to  the  riect,  is  defcriptive  of  the  bor:,  or  fudden  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  in  a  body  of  water  elevated  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  fea  ;  fuch  as  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  &c.  He  fays,  thofe  Ihips  which  layupoa 
the  fand  were  fwcpt  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  let  afloat  agaiit 
without  any  damage.  To  the  generality  of  reader* 
no  reafon  will  appear  why  the  circumllauccs  «f  the 
ihips  ihould  be  diiierent  in  the  mud  and  on  the  fand  : 
the  iiSi  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels  in  great  ri- 
vers are  muddy,  while  their  fluUows  are  formed  of 
land  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to  take  the 
Ihortcft  cut  up  a  river,  inftead  of  tollowing  the  wind- 
ings of  the  channel  ;  confcquently  i:  miilt  crofs  the 
fand-banks  it  meets  in  its  Wiy,  and  will  alio  prove 
more  dellrudtivc  to  whatever  it  meets  with  a-ground 
than  what  is  a-tloat."  For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindofian,  fee  the  article  M.^cedon. 

The  Grecian  expedition  into  InJia  fa.in  excited  a  it-»  * 
general  curiolity  in  the  Europeans  t3  become  acquaint-  frun°tj''e 
ed  with  a  country  fo  wealtliy  and  fo  remote.     Me-  time  of 
gaftlienes,  the  ambaffador  of  Sclcucus,  reiided  long  at  Aleiind 
Palibothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  a:id  from  to'h»' 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  inoft  of  what   they  '*"'  ^^•' 
knew  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.     He  lived  ^'"''^^ 
about  5C0  years  b; fore  the  Chriftian  era,  and  kept  a 
journal  during  the  time  he  reiided  in  India. 

Forfome  Ihori  time  thewcftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fnbjccl  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Sc- 
leucus  ;  but  he  quickly  ceded  thefc  dilUnt  cf  untries 
to  oneSandrocotius,  w  hegivc  him  only  500  elephants 
in  exchange.  Soon  after  this  the  province  of  Bacfria 
likewife  became  independent  ;  and  thus  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  India  and  thewcftern  partsof  the  worij 
was  entirely  dillolvcd,  a:!d  wcarealmoft  entirely  igno- 
rant  of  the  tranfaclions  of  that  country  till  the  tiuie  of 
the  MohaminfJan  cunqucll.TluLthccxtenlive  country 
We  now  call  ///■,.:'}y/.i// was  divided  among  many  ditier- 
cni  nations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  di.ubt;  but  major  Ren- 
ncl  is  of  opinion,  that  however  thismiglit  be  tht  cafe, 
there  was  generally  a  hrge  empire  or  kingdom,  waich 
3  T  I  occupied 
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lliniltflan. octtiipicj  iJic  princip.'.l  pare  of  ih.it  iiumenfc  valley 
*~~v~~'  ihroii>;h  which  ihc  Ganges  took  its  couiTc  ;  the  capi- 
lalof  which  has  rtuctiiatcd  beiweeii  Delhi  and  Patna, 
as  the  liiiiits  of  the  empire  have  varied.     This  was 
named  the  kingdom  of  tlie  f  ar/ij  or  Cangarid^  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  MegaUlicnes.     Major  Renncl 
is  of  opinion  that  it  extended  wei-hvard  to  ilie  Pan- 
jab  country  ;   and  he  alfo  ihinks  ii  pr<  bable  iliat  the 
capital  named  ialibothra  flood  on  the  lame  fpot  which 
is  now  occupied  by   the  city  ot  Pama.     The  king- 
dom, accoroinjj;  to  this  fiippoliiion,  would  occupy  part 
of  Bengal;  and  he  thinks   that  it   could  not  be  Id's 
than  that  of  France.     It  was  on  the  borders  of  this 
kiUfKlom  tliat  Alexander's  army  mutinied  and  rcfufed 
to  proceed  any  farther.     Arian  i.iforms  us,   that  the 
'    people  were  rich,  excellent  foldiers,   and  good  luif- 
bandnien  ;    that  they  were  jroverned  by  nobility,  and 
that  their  rulers  impoicd  nothing  harlli  upon  iheni. 
No  aiicicnt      '^'"'  Hindoos  themfelves  pretend  to  an  fxi?.iv;.gant 
Hindoo  hi-  antiquity  ;  bat  we  are  infornied  by  major  Reunel,  ihat 
ftory  to  be  "  thcrc  is  no  known  hillory  of  Hindoiian  (that  rells 
•rtJitcJ.     on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex- 
tant before  the  period  of  the  Mahommedan  conquefls  ; 
for  cither  the  Hindods   kept  no  regular  hillories,  or 
they  were  all  deflroyed,  or  fecUidedfrom  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits.  We  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  exillir.g    concerning    Alexander's   expedition; 
which  is, that  he  fought  agreat  battle  with  the  emperor 
ofHifldoflan  near  Delhi,  and  though  victorious,  retired 
to  Periia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  ;  fo  that  the 
remarkable  circum  fiance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
in  which  he  employed  many  months,   is  funk  altoge- 
ther.    And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancient  times 
reft  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele- 
brated, not  only  by  cotemporaries,  but  by   fevcral  of 
the  mod  eminent  authors  for  fome  centuries  following. 
The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  wc  meet  with  are  in 
the  Pcrfian  hiftorians.     In  the  beginningof  the  17th 
century,  Mahommed  Keriilita  compc''ed  an  hiftory  of 
llindoftan,  nioft  of  which  was  given  in  that  of  colonel 
Dow,  publlUicd  upwards  of   50  years  ago  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  major  Renncl  is  of  opi- 
nion that  it  cannot  at  all  be  dej'ended  upon. 
'  .  The  authentic  hiftory  of  llindoftan  commenceswiih 

Fxpediti-  tiie  conquefts  of  Mahiiuid  or  Mahmood  Gazni,  about 
""*?  ^,' the  vear  1000.  His  kingdom  had  arifen  or.t  of  that 
into  India,  of  The  Saracens,  who  under  the  khalift'Al  Walid  had 
extended  their  conquefts  imnienfely  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Abiftagi  a 
governor  of  Khorazan,whohad  rcvoltedfrom  theking 
ofBakharia.  He  p'tlcfTcd  great  pin  of  the  country 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  BaStria.  Gazni,  Gaz- 
na,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital;  a  city  which  ftood 
rear  the  fonrrc  of  the  Indus,  though  Baikh  likev.'ife 
claimed  this  honour.  Subuftagi,  the  father  of  Msh- 
mud,  had  projefted  ihe  conqueft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  ;  but  dying  before  he  could  put  his  deligns  in 
execution,  Mahmiul  took  upon  himfelf  (he  conduct  of 
the  expedition;  but  previous  to  his  inval'ion  of  India, 
he  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  the  cor.queft  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Baflria.  His  firft  invafion  took 
place  in  the  year  loco;  during  which  he  made  no 
farther  progrcfs  than  the  province  of  Moultau.  That 
part  cf  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  aud 


Rajpoot  tribe,  the  Malli  and  Caiheri  of  Alexander^  ninJoftan. 

whoftiU  retained  their  ancient  fpirit,  and  made  a  very  ^—- v ' 

ftout  reliftancc  to  the  armies  of  that  furious  emhufiaft. 
As  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  lels  by  a 
delire  of  extcrnMnaiing  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  conqucft,  a  league  was  at  laft  formed  againft 
him  among  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Ncrbudda.  Their  allied  forces,  how- 
ever, were  defeated,  and  the  year  looS  was  marked 
by  the  deftruiElion  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut 
in  the  Panjab  country.  Havi'  g  fatiated  himfelf  with 
plunder  on  this  occalion,  Mahmud  returned  to  his  own 
country;  but  in  loii  invaded  Hindoftan  once  more, 
dellroying  Tanafar  a  city  on  the  weft  of  Delhi,  and  a 
more  celebrated  place  of  worlhip  than  Nagracut  it- 
felf.  Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  oceafion  ;  and  in 
feven  years  after  Canoge  was  taken  ;  the  temples  of 
Matra  or  Methura,  the  Methora  of  Pliny,  a  city  of 
great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a  place  of  worfliip 
near  Agra,  were  likewife  demoliihed;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  on  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimcre,  either 
through  their  own  valour  or  the  (Irength  of  their 
coiintry.  His  12th  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1024,  when  he  deftroyed  the  celebrated  tcinple  of 
Suiiiuaut  in  the  peninftilaof  Guzcrat,  adjoining  to  the 
ciiy  of  Puitan  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  not  far  from  the 
iiland  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portugucfc.  In 
this  expedition  he  proved  very  fuccefsful,  reducing 
the  whole  pcninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the 
temples  of  which  he  conftantly  deilroyed  ;  and  indeed 
feemed  no  Icfs  pleafed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  than  with  the  conqucft  of  the  country. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1028,  he  was  pof- 
fell'ed  of  the  eaftern  and  by  far  the  largeft  part  of 
Periia,  and  nominally  of  all  the  provinces  from  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the  pcninfula  of  Guzc- 
rat ;  as  well  as  thofe  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  Agimere  ;  but  the  R.ijpoots  in  that 
country  ftiU  preferved  their  independency,  which 
they  have  done  all  along,  even  to  the  prefent  time.  « 

In  the  year  r  1 58  ihc  emiiire  of  Grzna  tell  to  pieces  Divifion  6f 
from  the  fame  caufes  by  which  all  other  large  and  un-  the  empire 
wieldy  ftates  liave  been  deftroyed.  The  weftern  and  of  Gazna, 
largeft  part,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Gazr.a,  ^"^""Ij""* 
Was  fcized  upon  by  the  family  of  Gauridcs,  fo  named  "'jj"ndo_ 
from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a  province   beyond  the  Indian  ft^n  i,y  jif. 
Caucafus  ;   while  thofe  contiguous  to  both  ftiores  of  ferent  ad- 
the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  poflcilion  of  venturers 
Chufero  or  Cufroc,  whofe  capital  was  fixed  at  La- 
hore. In  1 1  I4the  pufterity  of  this  prince  were  driven 
out   of  their  territories   by  the  Gauridcs  ;  by  which 
means  the  Mahommedans  became  neighbours  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to  the  eaflward.     In  11 94  Mahommed  Go- 
ri  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  f-ir  as  Benares,  and  re- 
pe,".ted  the  fame  fccnes  of  dcvaftation  which  had  for- 
merly taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.    At  this  pe- 
riod major  Ren n el  is  of  opinion,  that  the  purity  of  the 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  and  conti- 
nued to  do  fo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent  ;   the 
original  dialed  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,  and 
which  is  now  a  dead  language.     Mahommed  Gori  al- 
fo reduced  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  province  of  Age- 
mere,  and  the  territory  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Jum- 
na, taking  loJcflion  of  the  ftrong  fortrcfs  of  Gualior» 
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.After.liis  death  in  120J,  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided  ;  and  the  Patan  or  Alghan  empire  was 
founded  by  Cutiub,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  ihc  I'cr- 
fian  remaining  to  Eldozc.  Cutiub  fixed  his  imperial 
residence  at  Delhi  ;  and  in  i  jio  the  grcateft.  part  of 
Hindoftan  Proper  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Al- 
lumifli,  the  fucccffor  of  Cuttub.  After  his  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  always  bcftowcd  upon  one 
of  the  reigning  emperor's  fons  ;  and  during  his  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan  put  an  end  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  oi  Kharafm  ;  of  which  revolution  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Gazna  ;  but  Hindoftan  was  at 
that  lime  left  undifturbed.  In  1242  the  Moguls  began 
to  make  irruptions  into  Indoftan,  but  did  not  at  this 
time  make  any  permanent  conqueft.  The  country 
was  now  in  much  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Mahomracdans,  viz.  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  ftates  tributary  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  in  a  great  meafure  independent  ;  and  which 
did  n^t  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered.  The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  120J,  Ihook  ofFtlie  yoke 
in  the  year  1265,  and  the  Pisjpoois  were  on  every  oc- 
cafion  ready  to  revolt, notwiihllanding  that  their  coun- 
try lay  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
moft  dreadful  malfacres, rebellions,  and  confuiion,now 
took  place,  which  from  that  period  almoft  to  the  time 
that  the  Britifli  government  commenced,  make  up  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoflan.  The  empire  being  parcelled 
out  among  a  fct  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  lall  degree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
laft  fo  far  milled  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  iuterefl 
to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  render  thefe  governors  in- 
dependent. Had  the  emperors  of  Hindolian  cor.fuUed 
their  true  intercft,  they  would  have  given  up  the  pro- 
vinces which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
and  the  deferts  of  Agimcre  ;  as  thcfe  formed  a  bar- 
rier which  could  not  cafily  be  palicd  by  any  invader. 
By  ncglecUng  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  laft 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ;  and  thefe,  after  feverannvafions,  be- 
came at  laft  fo  formidable,  that  they  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  in  the  year  1292,  to  fettle  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  lime  the  reigning  emperor  was  Kerofe  II. 
of  the  tribe  of  Chiliigi  or  Kiltigi,  fo  named  from  Kil- 
lige  near  the  mouHtains  of  Gaur  ;  and  in  1295  ih is  em- 
peror projected  the  conqueft  of  the  Dcccan  ;  by  which 
was  meant  at  that  lime  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fonthward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat- 
tack  rivers  ;  an  extent  of  dominion  almoft  equal  loall 
that  he  already  poiTf  lied  in  Hindoftan.  Ferofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Deccan  ;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it 
was  one  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrah,  a  country  nearly 
bordering  upon  that  which  he  was  about  to  invade. 
Alia,  having  accompliQied  his  undertaking,  during 
which  he  amalfed  an  incredible  quantity  of  treafiire, 
dcpofed  and  murdered  the  emperor,  affuming  to  liim- 
fclf  the  fovcreignty  of  Hindolian.  He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  conqueft  ;  and  thetirft  inftance  of  his  fuc- 
cefswas  the  redudion  of  Guzcrat,  a  ftrong  fortrefs, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and, wliile 
it  continued  fo,  was  a  ftrong  obftaclc  to  his  dcfigns 
upon  the  Dcccan.  He  next  reduced  Rantanpour  and 


Chcitore,  two  of  the  ftrongeft  forts  in  ihe  Rajpoot  Hirdoflim. 

country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capitil  of  " ' 

a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  named  TtUingan  1,  was  rt-. 
diiced  i  but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  conquefts  ihc  Mo- 
guls invaded  the  country  from  an  opporiiequarier,and 
plundered  the  fuburbsof  Delhi.  Noiwiihftanding  this 
check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  conqueft  ;  the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  fubdurd  ;  and  in  1306  the 
conqueft  of  ihc  Dcccan  was  again  undertaken.  The 
condua  of  ihe  war  was  now  committed  to  Cafoor  ; 
who  not  o»ly  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatibad,  but 
in  1 510,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  conquefts  in  that  country  isnotknown  ;  and 
indeed  his  expeditions  feem  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  10  atehieve  any  permanent 

coiiqueft.The  quantity  ofrichesheamaffed  was fogreat 
that  the  foldiers  arc  faid  to  have  carried  away  only  ihc 
gold,  Icavir.g  filver  bchii'd  them  as  too  cuinberfome. 
As  the  trcafure  carried  ott  on  ihis  occafion  had  been 
accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  is  probable  ihat 
the  country  had  long  remained  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
Cafoor  liill  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  ravaged  a 
fecond  time  the  iiorihcrn  part  of  the  Deccan,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tellingana  and  the  Cariiatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  Rebellions  took  place 
in  1322  ;  but  the  country  was  a^ain  reduced  in  1326, 
and  the  whole  Carna;ic  ravaged  from  one  fea  10  the 
other.  This  year  Alia  died,  and  his  fuccelfors,  not 
being  poflelfed  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain  10 
the  dominions  he  had  left.  Under  ihe  emperor  Mo-  R"oltj 
hammed  III.  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt-"''  'onf"- 
ed,  and  drove  the  Mohammedans  fo  compleulv  out  of     "  "'"•''" 
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thcle  countries,   that  nothing  remained   to  ihem  but  ^holc  cn- 
thc  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad.    In  1344  the  city  of  Bif-  pin. 
nagar,  properly  Bijinagur,  was  founded  by  Belladeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,  who  had  hiaded  the  inhabitants 
in  tluir  late  revolt.  Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  ai- 
tenipted  toextend  his  dominions  towards  the  eaft  ;  but 
whilehe  employed  himfclf  in  this, manyprovinces  were 
lo:t  by  rebellions  in  Bengal, Guzerat,  and  the  Panjab. 
His  fuccelfor,  Ferole  III.  who  afcended  the  throne  ia 
i3Ji,feemcd  more  delirous  of  improving  the  remains 
of  his  empire  than  of  extending  it  :  and,  during  his 
reign,  whicli  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  o',  jcds  of  his  purfuit.   Af- 
ter his  death,  in  13S8,  a  rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crifis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
wlio  fwcceedid  to  the  ihronc  in  1393;   and,   during 
this  time  the  empire  of  Hindoftan  exhibited  ihe  fm- 
gular  circumftance  of  two   emperors  refiding  in  the 
lame  capital,  and  in  arms  againft  each  other.  While  Conqurfts 
matters  remained  in  Lhisfiiuation,Tamtrlane,aftcrha-  and  moff*- 
^iiig  fubdued  all  the   weftern   part  of  Tartary  and  crc»  of 
Aiia,  turned  his  arms  agaii-.ft  Hindoftan  in  tlie  year  Tamu-lint 
1398.  His  conqueft  was  eafy,  and  his  behaviour  fucli 
as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  he  is 
yet  known   in  Hindoftan,  "  the  deftroyiiig  prince." 
After  having  brought  into  captivity  a  vaft  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a  general  malfacre  to 
be  commenced  left  they  Ihould  join  the  enemy  in  cafe 
of  any  fudden  emergency  ;  and  in  confcquence  of  this 
cruel  order,  upwards  of  ioo,oco  were  |mii  to  deaiji  in 
one  liour.  In  the  beginning  of  ihe  year  1399  lie  was 
uiet  by  the  Indian  ariiiy,whoui  he  defeated  with  great 
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ninJoftan.  (l^mgliter,  nnd  foon  aficr  made  himfelf  maflcr  of  the 
' >- imperial  city  of  Delhi.  At  liiis  time  tlic  capital  con- 
lilted  of  three  cities,  named  0/J  Di-ihi,  Sijri,  and  Js- 
han  Venah.  Scyri  was  fiirrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  fame,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  fouthweft  of  the  other. 
Thcfc  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall;  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be- 
tween them.  As  the  city  made  no  reliflance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  uling  the  inhabitants  uiih 
any  cruelty;  and  thus  matters  palled  on  quietly  till  the 
I2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  inlultcd 
Ibme  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The 
Emirs  were  ordered  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  difordcrs, 
but  found  it  impollible.  Tlic  Sultanas,  having  a  curi- 
oliiy  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  palace  .idorned  with  looo  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  InJiin  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court  ;  and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
I  J,ooo  foldicrs  got  in  unperceived.  But  there  was  a 
far  l.irgernumbcr  of  troops  in  a  place  between  the  ci- 
ties abovementionsd,  who  committed  luch  difordcrs, 
that  an  infurrcilion  commenced  ;  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants attacking  them,  while  others,  in  defpair,  fct 
fire  to  their  houfes,  and  burnt  thcmf.lves  with  their 
vives  and  children.  The  foldicrs,  taking  advantage  of 
this  confufion,  pillaged  the  houfes  ;  while  the  diforder 
>i'as.iugmented  by  the  admiihon  of  more  troops,  who 
feized  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  that 
had  tied  to  Delhi  for  flicker.  The  Emirs  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  (liut  ;  but  they  were  quickly  opened  by 
the  foldicrs,  who  rofc  in  arms  agaiuA  their  officers  ; 
I'o  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  was  entered,  and  the  city  totally  deflroyed. 
Some  foldicrs  carried  otf  no  fewer  than  150  Haves, 
inen,  women,  and  children  ;  nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  Haves  a  piece  to  their  fliare.  The  other  fpoils 
in  jew  els, plate, and  manufactures,  were  immenfe  ;  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  alladorned  with  pre- 
cious lion  es, and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldicrs  were  loaded 
with  them. On  the  i  5th  the  Indiansattempted  todcfend 
themfelves  in  the  great  mofque  of  old  Delhi  ;  but 
being  attacked  by  theTartars, they  were  all  llaughter- 
ed,  and  towers  ercded.  A  dreadful  carnage  nowen- 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  fcveral  days 
clapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit 
it  entirely  ;  and  as  they  went,  the  Emirs  took  many  of 
ihem  into  their  fervice-  The  artifans  were  alfo  dillri- 
buted  among  the  princes  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
jlKifons,  who  were  refcrved  for  the  emperor,  in  or- 
der to  Iniild  I'.im  a  large  ftone  mofque  at  Samarcaud. 

After  this  terriblcdevallation, Tamerlane  marched 
into  ihc  different  provinces  of  Indoftan,  every  where 
clefcatiu<j;  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him, and  llaughicr- 
iiig  the  Ghcbrsor  worfliippcrs  ef  lire.  On  the  15th 
of  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  miferable  inha- 
bitants free  from  the  moll  bloody  conqueror  thai  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not,  however,  dillurb  the 
fuccellion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
polieffion  of  it,  referving  to  himfelf  only  that  of  the 
Panjab  country.  The  death  ef  Mahmud,  wliich  hap- 
pened in  I  41  ?,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
dynaliy,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  He  wasfucceed- 
ed  by  Chizer,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  im- 


poUor  Mohammed,  and  liis  pollericy  continued  to  en-  H!n 
joy  it  till  theycir  1450;  w  hen  Uelloli,  an  Alghan  of  ' — 
the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  puil'cilion  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alia  II.  liaving  abdicated  the  government.  Un- 
der him  all  Hindollan  was  divided  into  fcparate  ilates  ; 
and  a  priucc,whofc  title  was  the  k)i:g  nj the  Eajt,  who 
relided  at  Jionpeur  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  Ihidow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A  conli- 
derable  part  of  the  empire, however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Belloli  ;  who,  in  the  year  1501,  fixed  his 
royal  rcfidencc  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guefe  firil  accompHlhed  the  palfagc  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, but  they  had  no  eonncdion  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoltan  than  fome  maritime 
places  in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  court  of  Delhi.  In  1516,  during  tho 
reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  fuch  conl'ufion 
that  Sultan  Babcr,  a  dcfccndantof  Tamerlane,  found 
means  to  conquer  a  very  conliderable  part  of  the  em- 
pire. His  iirlt  expedition  took  place  in  theyear  1518  ; 
and  in  the  year  1525  he  made  himfelf  mallerof  Delhi. 
In  his  lafl  invaiion  he  isfaid  to  have  brought  with  him 
only  10,000  horfe  ;  having  been  furniihcd  with  the 
rell  by  the  difaffefted  fubjedls  of  the  emperor.  Da- 
ring the  live  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employ- 
ment was  the  redutilion  of  fome  of  the  callcni  pro- 
vinces,but  he  had  not  time  is  compofe  the  cillurbanees 
which  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. On  his  death  the  feeds  of  rebellion,  which  Ba- 
l:cr  had  not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo 
many  revolts  and  infurredions,that  his  fon  Humaioon, 
though  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  dri- 
ven from  the  throne, and  obliged  to  take  Ihclteramimg 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agiuierc,  where  he  lived  in 
gteat  dillrefs.  During  the  time  of  his  exile  his  £011 
Ackbar  was  born,  whom  Mr  llenncl  looks  upon  to  be 
one  ef  the  greatell  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindoflan.  The  fovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Sheerkham,  who  in  154J 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cheitcre,  and  buried  in  a 
magnificent  mauioleum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  lately 
exhibited  a  drawing  in  England.  His  terrirories, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  tlie  Indus  to 
Bengal  ;  but  fo  unfeitled  was  the  government,  ihac 
after  his  deceafe  so  fewer  than  live  fovereigns  ap- 
peared in  the  fpacc  of  nine  years.  Tliis  induced  a 
flrong  party  in  Hindoftan  torecal  Humaioon  ;  but  he 
lived  only  one  year  aflcr  his  return. 

In  1555,  Humaioon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ack-  Re! 
bar,    at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.     During  his  Ad 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  cftabliflied  the  empire  on  a  S"' 
more  fure  foinidalion  than  it  had  probably  evcrbeenbe-  P"^" 
fore  ;  though  even  at  this  timtlSIr  Rennel  is  of  opinion, 
that   all  llie   tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people   was 
merely  that  there  was  no  ac'tual  rebellion.    Thefirfl 
years  of  his  reign  were  fpent  i'.i  reducing  theprovinces 
which  had  revolted  from  Aginicre  10  Beng.il  j  and  the 
obedience  of  thcfc  he  took  care  to  lecure  as  well  as 
poUible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;  particularly 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  au 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
l5S5,he  refolved  toinvade  the  Deccan,  which  had  hi- 
therto refilled  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
war  continued  for  20  years  ;  during  .:11  which  timeno 
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Ian.  farther  progrefs  was  made  than  the  redudllon  of  ihc 
-~'  weftern  part  of  Berar,  Candeilh.Tcllinj^ana  (a  divilioii 
of  Golconda),   and  the  northern  part  of  Amcdnu^ur  ; 
the  capital  of  which,  alfo  named  Amednagur,\yn%iiV.c\x 
in  160 1,  after  a  long  and  bloody  liege,  and  an  unlucccfs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Ucccan  te  relieve  it. 
Under  his  fucceflbr  Jehan  Guire,  the  projc(^t  was  but 
faintly  carried  on  ;  ihc  empire  was  difturbcd  by  the  rc- 
?T .  bcllioii  of  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor's  fon  ;  and  the  influ- 
,_"  ence  of  Noor  Jehan  his  midrcfs  perplexed  thecouncils 
of  the  nation.    In  tlie  prince's  reign  Sir  Thup»as  Roe, 
ihefirfl  Englilh  amball'ador, arrived  at  the  court  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  Portuguefehad  now  acquired  con  (idcrablc 
pollcllions  in  Guzarat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofe  iu  the 
former  province  attrafted  the  attention  of  the  court  ; 
fo  that  the  Perlian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  in 
Bengal.     In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fuccecdcd 
his  fatiier  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  concjueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigoroully  puflicd  than  before  j  and 
the  war  carried  on  in  fuch  a  deflruftive   manner, 
that  moHof  the  princes  in  thofe  parts  were  fain  to  make 
fubmillion  to  the  emperor.     During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Fortuguefc, which  ended  in  theex- 
pulfion  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  character  ShahJehan  was  a  v  ery  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
fons  xiAmt&A!'-ri>ig-:LiborAurerig-zsbe,Xoici\\ronG  him. 
npire  This  prince  attained  his  end  by  a  train  of  deep  hypo- 
to  its  crify  and  dilfimulation  ;  covering  his  ambition  with  a 
pretence  of  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commit- 
ting the  greatefl  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  nn- 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfelf  feemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  definition.  Having  at  laft  got  them  into 
his  power,   he  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la- 
mented their  misfortune.     One  of  his  brothers  who 
aflillcd  him,  was  rewarded  fir/l  with  imprifonment, 
and  then  with  death.  By  the  year  1660,  he  had  attain- 
ed full  poiielHon  of  the  fovereignty,and  from  that  time 
to  the  year   1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
liry  throughout  the  whole  empire.    In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conquell  of  the  Deccan, 
to  whicii  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refoln- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Scvagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  flate  ;  and  who,  in  that  charaftcr,  appeared 
almoft  as  a   rival   to  Aureng/.cbe  hiinfclf.      Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Fataus,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfccuted  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Rijpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
againd  him.     On  this  occalion  he  headed  his  armies 
alfo  in  perfon  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem- 
med in  amongthc  m  iuutains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro- 
per to  allow   li!.ii  to  efcape.     Tluy   allowed  alfo  the 
cmprefsto  make  her  efcape  after  Ihc  had  been  aohially 
taken.     In  1681  he  renewed  his  incurlions  into  that 
country,  took  and  dcftroyed    ChccUire,    committing 
otherdev.ift,itious, and  every  wlierc  deftroyingtheHin- 
doo  temples  and  objects  of  worlhip  ;  but  notwithlland- 
jngall  his  efforts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  his 
eutcrprifc,  and  allow  iliem  to  remain  in  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  lime  of  his  death  in  1707,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Deccan, 
the  greatcit  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 
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five  years  of  his  life  is  faid  to  have  b;en  afluilly  em-  Hindoftan. 
ployed  in  the  field.  This  long  .ibfence  from  his  capi-  '-^■'—^ 
tal  could  not  but  be  produttive  of  bid  confcquences. 
Rebellions  broke  out  iu  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  during  ihis  period,  the  Jats  or  Jauts  firll  inidc 
their  appearance  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firrt  only  a  fet  of  banditti  ;  but  have  lince  grown  to 
be  a  very  conliderable  Hate,  and  once  were  of  fonic 
confcquence  in  Upper  HindoAan.  After  the  lotk 
year  of  Aurcngzebc's  reign,  however,  we  know  very 
little  of  his  tranfaiflions,  as  he  would  not  allow  any  hif- 
tory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  loth  to  the  5{ili  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almofl  as  many  degrees  m  longitude. 
"  His  revenue  (f.iys  nisjor  Renncl)  exceeded  35  mil- 
lions of  pounds  Sieiling,  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  But  fo  weighty  a  fceptre  could  be  wielded 
only  by  a  hand  like  Aurcngzcbe's :  and  we  accord- 
ingly  find,  that  in  a  courfe  of  jo  yenrs  after  his  death, 
a  fuccellion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  minifters  re- 
duced this  aftonilhing  empire  to  nothing."  i^ 

Aurengzcbeleft  four  fons  ;  Maufuin,at"terwardsera-  In  quick 
peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahadcr  Shah  ;  A/.em,  Kjuni  decline  un<- 
Bufh,  and  Acbar,  who  had  b»en  obliged  to  fly  to  Per-  "^"^  *"*  '^^" 
fia   30  years  before  on  account  of  his  being  engaged  ' 
in  rebellion  againft  his  father.     A  civil  war  inilantly 
commenced  between  Azem  and  Mauziim;  the  event  of 
which  was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  where  500,000 
combatants  were   brouglit  into  the  field  on  each  lide. 
In  this  battle  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  after 
which  Mauzumaafcended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba- 
hader  Shah.  He  was  a  prince  of  conliderable  abilities! 
but  the  diforders  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  a  height,    that  during  his  fliort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impolFible  to  coinpofc  thera.     He 
was  firft  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bulli, 
whom  he  alfo  defeated  and  killed  ;  after  whicli  his  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a  new  fet  of  religion, 
ifls,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  lilent- 
ly  cflablilhed  themlclves  along  the  loot  of  the  eallcrn 
muantains.    They  now  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahora,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from, 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march- 
ed againd  lliefcadvcrfarics  in  perfm,  and  with  great 
ditficuliy  brought  them  under  AiWjcclion.     He  thca 
took  up  liis  reiidence  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after 
a  fliort  illnefs,  without  having  ever  vil'aed  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi. 

After  the  death  of  Bahader  Shah  the  empire  wis. 
again  conteftcd  among  his  four  fons.  Of  thefe  the 
fccond,  named  Azem  Oolhanii,  took  pollcllioa  of  the 
treafures  ;  but  wasoppofcd  by  his  three  brothers,  who- 
agreed  10  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem  was. 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  earned  chiefly  by  the 
valourandcoiiduclof  the youngcfl  named SAiiA  Jthan  ; 
wliofeemed  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement, and  as. 
a  proof  of  his  lincerity,  ordered  the  treafures  to  be  di- 
vided. This  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Zool- 
fecar  khan,  an  omrah  in  high  iruft.  A  new  civil  war 
commenced,  in  which  Shah  Jehan  was  killed.  The 
two  rem.ii'^ing  brothers  tried  their  fortune  in  a  third 
battle,  which  leftjehaundc-,  the  eldeft,  in  poirclfion  of 
the  throiie.  la  nine  nwaibs  be  was  dethroned  by  Ke- 
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rakfcre,  or  Purrokfcre,  foii  to  the  deceared  Azem  Oo- 
lliaim  ;  luvinj^-,  duiiiig  his  lliort  reign,  difplaycd  al- 
nioft  iiniiarallclcd  meaiincfs  ot'fpirit. 

This  rcvoliuioii  was  accomiililhcd  by  the  adill.ince 
of  two  brothers,  Houireiii  Ali  Khan  and  AbdooUa 
Khan,  who  h.id  extcniive  governments  in  the  cafteru 
provinces.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not 
at  cill  abated  during  this  reign.  In  171  3  the  Seiks 
appeared  again  in  arms  ;  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himfclf  was  obliged  to 
march  againll  them  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  the 
Plnglilli  Eall  India  company  obtained  the  famous  Fir- 
man or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  im- 
port were  exempted  from  duties  or  culloms  ;  which 
was  regarded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter  in 
India,  while  they  flood  in  Hced  of  protedionfrom  the 
princes  of  that  country. 

Kerokfcre  was  depofed,  and  his  eyes  put  out  by  the 
two  brothers  who  had  railed  hini  to  the  throne  ;  and  in 
the  courlcof  thefamc  year  two  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  iiui'-dcred  ; 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Aureng- 
zcbe,  II  princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  exter- 
minated, while  the  government  declined  vvithfuch  ra- 
pidity .that  the  empire  fcemed  ready  to  bcdifmembered 
to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  even  been  before  the 
invalion  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  brothers 
raifed  to  the  throne  Mahommei.1  Shah,  the  grandfoii 
of  Bahadcr  Sliah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  fufiicient 
warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecelfors,  took  care  to 
rid  liinu'clf  of  thefe  pawerful  fubjefts,  though  this 
coulil  not  be  accomplilhed  without  a  civil  war.  New 
enemies,  iiowever,  llarted  up.  Nizam-al-Muluk,  vice- 
roy of  thcDcccan,  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 
his  power  by  every  poffible  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af- 
fronts from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  abfolutc  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  In  1722  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  offered  the  place  of  vizier  or  prime 
minillcr,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  growing 
and  formidable  power  of  the  Mahrattas  furniflied  him 
with  a  pretext  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  laft, 
having  by  the  year  i  738  attained  a  fufiicient  degree 
of  flrength  to  accomplilh  his  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  his  having  a  large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  intereflof  the  emperor  was  (lill 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Perlian 
ufurper  Nadir  Shah;  commonly  known  by  the  name 
oi Khouli  Khan  to  invade  Hindoflan.  The  invitaiiou 
was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  v.'ithout 
oppolition.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a  fkirmilh.no  decifive  engagement  took  place  ;  and 
the  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hii^dolha  ', 
yet  looked  upon  matters  to  be  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
offered  to  evacuate  the  country  and  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  flerling.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand;  inflead  of 
which  he  abfurdly  threw  himfclf  upon  the  ufurper's 
mercy,  who  then  took  polTeffion  of  Delhi,  demanding 


aranfoni  of  30  millions  fterling.  At  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  he  fevcrely  reprimanded  him  for  his  mif- 
condutt ;  however,  he  told  him,  tliat  as  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Timur  ('I'amerlane),  who  had  not  offended  the 
reigning  family  of  Perlia,  he  would  not  take  the  em- 
pire from  him  ;  only  as  he  had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  indftcd  that  his 
cxpences  fliould  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  ;  but  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  emperor.  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  vifit  ;  where  he  feizcd  upon  200  cannon, 
with  fome  treafure  and  valuable  effedts,  fending  them 
off' immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a  mob  arofc  about  the  price  of  corn. 
As  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  mufket 
was  dcfignedly  fired  at  him,  by  which  he  narrowly  cf- 
capedbeingkilled.  Exafperatcd  at  this,  he  commanded 
an  indifcriniinatc  mafTacrc  to  bemade,  which  his  cruel 
foldiery  inftantly  put  in  execution  with  the  grcatefl 
alacrity,  and  120,000,  or,  according  to  others,  150,000 
of  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  with- 
out mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a  feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be 
found,  befides  the  exaction  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmofl  rigour;  infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubjected  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  im- 
poftd  on  them.  During  thefe  horrid  fcenes,  Nadir 
caufed  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand  daughter  of  Aurengzebc  j  and  after  having  ex- 
torted every  thing  which  he  deniandcd,  at  lad  took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  frienddiip. 
He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands  ; 
and  after  having  given  him  fome  faluiary  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  his  empire,  he  fet  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6tl»of  May  1739. 

By  ihisinyafionthe  empire  fu.'lained prodigious  lofs. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoftan,  about  200,000 
people  had  been  dcllroyed,  and  goods  and  treafure  car- 
ried off  to  the  amount  of  12  J  millions  fterling.  Mo 
hammed  had  ceded  to  the  ufurper  all  the  provinces  of 
Hindoflan  fituated  to  the  wert  of  the  Ind^is.  His  de- 
parture left  the  Nizam  in  poflenion  of  all  the  remain- 
ing power  in  the  empire,  which  he  inflantly  m;ide  ufc 
of  toelb.blilli  liinifelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  theDeccan. 
The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  l.ecou'e  indepcn- 
den:  under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  in  tlie  year  1733  :  and  not 
long  after,  it  wa<-.  invaded  by  avail  army  of  Mshrrttas 
under  iandion  of  the  emi  eror's  name  ;  who  beingun- 
able  to  fai.i-.fy  them  in  the  arrears  of  triiute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confeut  to  pay,  frnt  them  into  Ben^^al 
to  collect  forthemftlves.  About  the  fitne  time,  the 
Rohillas,  an  ibe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfia.  erefted  an  independent  Hate  on  tlie 
eafl  of  the  Ganges,  v.'ithin8o  miles  of  Deliii. 

The  total  diifolution  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
be  fall:  approaching.  In  the  coufudon  which  toak 
place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one 
of  his  generals,  feized  upon  the  eaftern  pan  of  Perfia, 
and  the  adjidning  provinces  of  India,  whicji  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah  ;  which  he  formed 
into  a  kingdom  ftiU  known  by  the  na.me  of  Ca/i./a- 
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)  iloftsn.  har  or  Ah^.aUi ;  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is 

'  ■^' '  given  in  the  fiibfcqucnt  pan  of  this  article. 

This  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after  a  rcign  of 
29  years  \  which  conlidcring  ihefaic  of  his  immediate 
predccclliirs,  and  the  anarchy  uiiivcrfjlly  prevalent 
thro;i;rhoiit  Hindoftan,  mull  l)c  accounted  very   won- 
derful, lie  was  fuccecdcd  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah; 
during  whofc  rci,;n,  which  lafttd  about  fix  years,  the 
total  divilion  of  the  reniai;ider  of  the  empire    took 
jilicc.     NothiiisT  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane but  a  final!  irail  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  nowno  limger  z  capital, and  expofcd  tothe  re- 
peated depredadoub  of  invaders,  with  confcquent  mif- 
facresaiid  famines.  The  Lift  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imptrial,  was  defeated  by  theRo- 
hillas  in  i  749;  by  whicli  thrir  independence  wa-j  fully 
cilablillied  in  the  taflcrn  parts  of  the  province  of  Del- 
lii.     The  Ja'Jis,  or  Jals,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  ertablidicd 
ihcmfelves  in  theproviiicc  of  Agra  ;  the  Deccan  and 
Bengal  were  fei^cd  upon  by  tlicir  viceroys,  Niz^mand 
Aliverdy.    Oudc  was  fciz^J  on  by  Sc  if  Jar  Jang  (fa- 
ther to  the  late  Sujah  Dowlali)  ;  Allahabad  by  Moham- 
n\ed  Kooli.   Maliva  was   divided  between  tht  Foonah 
Mahrattasand  fcvtral  native  princes  and  Zemindars: 
Ajjimere  reverted ofcourfe  to  its  ancient  lords, the  Raj- 
poot princes;  and  t!ie  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  fliare  of  Maliva,  poQelfed  tiic  gi-eatc(l  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Orilfa  ;  befides  their  ancient  do- 
riinionsin  the  Deccan.     Thefe  people  were  now  be- 
come fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Swifs 
in  Europe  ;  with  thisdifferencc,  that  the  Swifs  arc  paid 
by  tliofe  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al- 
ways take  care  to  repay  themfelves.  Abdalla  liaving 
fflablilhcd  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en- 
tered Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjab,  with  a  view 
to  conquefl.     "  The  whole  country  of  Hindoflan  was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rennel)  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  each  party  fearing  the  machioations  or 
attacks  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  pracfifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened that  the  bonds  of  government  were  fofuJJenly 
diilolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leaft 
60  millions  of  inhabitants." 

In  174S  the  Nlzim  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nazirjung,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
eldefl  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor. 
The  contefls  that  followed  on  this  occalion  for  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  naboblhip  of  Arcot,  firfl 
engaged  the  French  and  Englifh  as  auxiliaries  on  op- 
polite  fides.  This  was  followed  by  along  feries  of  ho- 
Ailities,  wliich  terminated  in  the  total  expuKionof  the 
French  from  Hindoftan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  tlic  ftatc  of  a  mere 
tool  of  the  Englifli  Eaftlndiancompany  ;  together  with 
the  fubjeclion  of  a  vafl  ixxSi.  of  country  to  the  latter. 
Thefc  tranfactions  have  occafioned  very  confidcrable 
revolutions,  not  only  in  the  country  properly  called 
////;(/3y?(7w,  but  in  other  places  of  that  extenfive  trai5l 
called  the  £.///  Indus  :  for  fotne  account  of  which  fee 
the  article  India. 

The  vafl  country  of  HindoAan  is  at  prcfcnt  divided 
among  the  following  powers. 

I.  Timar  Shah,  fon  of  Ahmed  Shali^  or  Abdallah, 
Vol.  VIII. 
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pofTcifcs  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  rorth-wcAward  Hm.loT.n. 

befirc  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ex-   • — ~ ' 

tending  all  the  way  betwixt  Indiaand  Pcrfia, is  known 
by  the  n%me  o(  Dur.7>:  or  Turan  ,-    and  was  po.Tclfcd 
by  the  Afghans,  of  wh^m  AbJallah  became  thefove- 
reign.     He  was  dcfccnJed  from  an  illuflri3::s  family  ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoncrby 
Huflcin  Khan,  then  clvicf  of  Kindahar,  along    with 
his  brother  Zulfccur  Khan,  they  were  rclcafed  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  patfagc  through  tliat 
country  to  Hindoflan  :    but  as  that  conqueror  ftill 
looked  upon  iliem  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account   of 
their  grcatinflucncc  Willi  their  countrymen,  both  were 
fcnt  to  Ma/.mdaran  in  Pcrfia.    Here  Zulfccur  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ;  and,  fomc  time   after, 
we  findthcJatter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Pcrfian  army.  He  continued 
attached  tothe  intercRsof  Nadir  whilethat  conqueror 
■  lived  ;  and  even  attempted,  though  incfTciflually,   to 
revenge  his  death.     Proving  unfucccfsfjl  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  returned  to  hisown  country  ;  and,  arriving 
at  Kandahar,  was  fainted  chief  of  the  Afghans.     In 
the  cojrfe  of  a  few  months   lie  became  mafter  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shah  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  dillracled 
/late  of  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan  at  that  time,  he  crollcd 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the   country  to  the  foath- 
cafl.     An  indecillvc   battle  foaght  with  the  Indian 
army   under  the  command  of  the  prince    royal   and 
vizier,  in  which  thclatterwas  killed,  obliged  Ahmed 
to  return  to  his  own  territories ;  but  he  foon  undertook 
another  expedition,  iu  which  he  conquered  the    pro- 
vince of  Lahore.     In   i7jj  he  returned;    and  after 
ft^y;-.ig  fomc  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to   Delhi    the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofcd, 
by  ihc  Mogul  himfclf,  in  order  to  get  ridoftlic  ty- 
ranny of  his  vizier.     The  latter  wasaccjrdinglv  de- 
fcrtcd  in  a  battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and'obli- 
ged  to  furrender  himfclf  prifoncr:  but  inftcad  of  be- 
ing put  to  death,  he    had  theaddrefs   to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  unfortunate  .41- 
lumghire,  the    Mogul,  was  obliged  to  ftri)mit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.     Ahraed  took  caret:i  indem- 
nify himfelffor  his  trouble,  by  layingthe  city  of  Delhi 
under  a  heavy  contribution  ;  and  havinc,  ftaid  forabo'jc 
a  montli,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
marched  againAa  tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  Jj-tu, 
and  conquered  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.     In   this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Krljhm, 
the  Aiwlloofthc  Hindoos  ;  and  facririccd  to  the  Cofia, 
tlie  mufcs  of  the  country.     He  failed  in  hts  attempt 
to  furprife  Agra  through  tlie  refolution  of  Fazil  Cawn 
the  governor  ;  after  wiiich  he  led  back  his  troops  to 
Delhi,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Moiummed 
Shah  the '.ate  emperor,  whom  Allumghirc  had  in  raia 
foliciied  for  himfclf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timor  in  the  government  of 
Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  HindoAan,  and  returned  to 
his  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
fion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father's  abfcncc  hid 
been  frequently  diAurbcd  by  theSciks,  a  tribe  of  Hin- 
doos who  profefs  deifm,  was  in  1 760 driven. out  by  a 
vaA  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  Ro"anani  Row 
3  U  the 
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Jlinooftan.  the  Paifinva's  brother,  of  whom  fo  much  mention  has 

• « already  been  made.     Next  ytar,   howtvtr,  Ahnud 

crollcd  the  Indus,  and  eaiily  recovered  his  former  ter- 
ritories ;  foon  after  which  lie  became  head  0/  a  league 
formed  among  fomc  of  the  Indian  )  1  iiues,  in  order  to 
opjiofe   the  overgrown  power   ofihe  iMahrattas.     In 
this  cnterpnfe  he  proved  fuccefsful;  and  overthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a   dccil'ive  and  very  bloody   battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.     The  pmlliitlallcJ  fevcral  days,   and  their  valt 
army   was  totally   difpcifed  ;    Ahmed  being    every 
where  received  with   acelamaiions   as  the  deliver  of 
the  faithtiil.  In  1762  he  again  erolied  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Sciks, 
whofc  incurlionshad  become  very   iroublelbme,    and 
even  dangerous,  to  his  kingdom.      Having  dcleated 
ihcir  army,  and  forced   them  to  take  relugc    in  the 
V'oods  and  llrong  holds,  he  fet  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  piofefi'ed  their  tenets;    and   that   with 
Juehfuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  arc  faid  10  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  parts.   Ac 
Lift,  hearing  that  they  had  all'cmbled  ingreatnumbcrs 
to  celebrate  an  annual  fellival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.     The  Stiks,   however,  were 
well  provided  for  his  rccepiiun,and  anoblliuaie  battle 
eufued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipfe 
of  the   fun  happened,  which    though   difregardcd  by 
the  Seiks,  greatly  difmayed  the  fuperflitious  Moham- 
medans. Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated  ;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdue  that  people.     At  lall,  having  been  long  afflid- 
td  with  an  ulcer  in  his  lace,  he  died  on  the   15th  of 
July  1775,    at  a  place   named  Khtoba,  among  the 
monniains  ot  Kandahar,  to  v.hieh  he  had  retired   for 
"     the  fake  of   coolnefs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Timur,  who  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  the  Ibvereiguty. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  ycry  confid-.r- 
able  way  to  thenorihward  of  the  Indus,  but   he  pof- 
felfes  nothing  in  ilindoUan  befides  the  province  of 
Kalhmire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  (ountry  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindollan  properly  fo 
called.  They  derive  theirorigin  li-om  a  Hindoonamed 
J\amick  of  the  call  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
Baha  Caloo,  pdllelTcd  a  fmall  diftri($t  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  Tehnr.Ji,  where  Nanuek  was  born  in 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  ofnewfcclsor 
nations,  he  is  Hiid  duiing  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  rcfl 
of  mankind.  He  feems,  ho  a  ever,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  what  was  common  to  young 
men  ofhiscaft;  r.-z. reading, writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearirtgthe  faftras  or  commentaries  on  the  facrcd 
hooks.  In  his  early  youth  he  w  as  married  to  a  woman 
ef  his  own  call,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  Being  a 
convert  ic  the  worflup  of  the  Invilible,  or  Jrifm,  he 
accuilomed  himfelf  to  declaim  againlltlic  folly  of  wor- 
Jhipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  bat  the  fupreme  Being.  At  the  age  of  25  he  left 
his  family  to  vilit  Bengal  and  the  eaflern parts  of  Hin- 
doflan  ;  in  a  fecond  journey  he  vifited  the  fouth,  and 
in  a  third  he  v.'cnt  as  far  as  Ferlii  and  Arabia.  On 
his  return  from  this  lafl:  journey,  he  exprelTtd  a  defire 
of  remainingin  hisnativc  country;  and  was  furnilhed, 
according  to  tis  wifh,  with  a  piece  of  groimd  on  the 


banks  of  iherivcr  Bavy,  about  Roinilcsnorth-eaftward  \l\aioittx,\ 

from  the  city  of  Laliore.     Here  he  took  up  his  refi-  '- 

dencc  for  the  reft  ot  his  days  ;  choufmg  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  \sorld,  he  dwelt  at  a  diftanrc 
Irom  his  wife  and  children,  who  came  ocealionally  to 
vilit  him.  Having  acquired  great  rtpuiation  for  iiis 
piety,  wifdoin,  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
70  ;  and  linct  his  death  the  place  of  his  abode  has  ob- 
tained tlie  name  oi Dihra Daha,  or  "  the  place  of 
worlhip."  His  eldell  fon  founded  a  feet  of  devotees 
named  NamukHho/y  ,-  but  his  feeond  employed  himlelf 
in  the  nUial  occupations  ofn^ankind.  On  account  of 
theopprcliioa  of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  howe- 
ver, he  removed  from  Telvandi,the  cllatc  of  hisance- 
ftors,  and  fettled  at  Kartarpour,  which  his  defcendauls 
Hill  pod'efs.  They  are  refpected  by  the  Seiks  on  account 
ol  their  being  the  i)ofteriiy  of  Nanuek,  but  arc  nut 
held  in  any  veneration  on  a  religious  account. 

The  doctrines  of  Nanuek  were  taught  by  a  favourite 
difcipleof  his  named  Lhina,  but  on  w  honi  he  bcftowed 
on  his  death-bed  the  appellation  ai  j^ngad.  By  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  Iccc  were  collected  in  a  work 
named  I  othy,  or  *'  the  book  ;"  and  an  hiflory  of  llie 
life  of  Nanuek  himfelf  was  given  in  another  named 
"jcnuvt  Hakky .  Both  thefe  Were  written  in  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  charafter  called  Guur  Moui^kty ,  and  faid  to 
have  been  iiivcnted  by  Nanuek  himfelf.  Angud  named 
for  his  fuccellbr  anotherdifeiplc  called  /Jmndofi ;  and 
this  method  of  continuing  the  fucceiiion  feems  to  have 
been  practifed  as  long  as  the  dilciples  continued  to 
own  one  fupreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inotfcnlive  behaviour.  Hy  degrees  their 
nombers  and  their  power  greatly  increafed,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  Icem  to  have 
loft  their  virtue  ;  fo  that  tlieir  gom-ous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitlieno  borne  tlie  charaetcr  of  apoftles,  ai  laft 
ftood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
named  Tuigh,  whofe  I'ucccllbr,  named  Covand  i>ii:g, 
was  the  tenth  and  laft  of  the  gourous.  He  engaged  in 
a  rebellion  agaiiift  the  government  ■,  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubinit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahader  Shah  in  jierfon.  At  laft  he  was  allatiinated 
by  a  Petan  Ibldier,  not  without  a  fufpieion  of  the 
emperor  himfelf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  a  fuccellbr,  his  follow  erschofe  a  chief  fort  hem- 
felves  named  Banda,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre- 
dalionson  his  neighbours  ;  but  being  at  laft  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  fcnt  10  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  fo  much  ex- 
alperated,  that  they  fwore  eternal  vengeance  againft 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  fince  manifeilcd  a 
moft  imj-lacable  hatred  againft  tlicm.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  ilie  dillradtion  of  the  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invalion  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  feveral  pro- 
vinces. Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofques,  and  obliged  every  one  to  quit  the  country 
whorefufed  to  embrace  their  tenets.  Their  war  v.itli 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his 
death  they  liavc  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  conicft  witli  him  ;  an<l  now  pollefs  the 
greatefl  part  of  Moultan,  as  well  as  feveral  dillrids  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  inclttding  iu  their  terriiorres 

the 
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Hindoftan.  the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Ptinjab,  on 

*~~v '  aceomu  of  live  rivers  whicli  Uifcend  (rom  the  northern 

uiountuins,  and  iuclufc  or  iiutrfccl  it,  running  altcr- 
waiiis  into  the  InJus. 

'1  iic  Sciks,  as  Iiiii  already  been  mentioned,  worfliip 
one  God  .  but  without  iniafje,  or  believing  in  any  mt- 
di:Uor.  They  tat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef;  fpa- 
riiig  the  hluck  cattle,  in  all  probability  on  accoiuit  of 
their  utiliiy.  Pork  is  very  j;cnc.  ally  eaten  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  foruiddcn  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. They  arc  commonly  drelfej  in  blue,  a  colour 
reckoned  u.ilucky  by  tlic  other  Hindoos.  Their  drefs 
cop.lillsof  blue  trowfcrs  of  cotton,  a  fort  of  plain  gc- 
ntr;'.ily  chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  ri^iit 
flwuiifcr  with  a  blue  turbLin.  Their  government  is 
IcdgcJ  in  an  airembly  of  dih'crent  chiefs  ;  but  who,  as 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  huve 
feparate  territories  They  meet  annually,  or  oftciier 
ifoccalion  requires,  a!  a  place  called  Anthtrfev,  which 
is  held  in  a  kind  of  religious  veneration;  where  there 
is  a  large  tank  lined  with  granite  andfurroundcd  with 
builuuigs,  and  be.iutifully  oniainented.  Their  force  is 
very  coiUidei  able,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  they  can  I'cldom  be  brought  to 
act  in  concert,  unlefs  the  whole  nation  be  threaicncd 
withfoinc  imminent  danger.  They  area  llroug hardy 
race  of  men,  ,ind  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almoll  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  fcveral  petty  chiefs  having  confcntcd  to  pay 
ihcm  a  fiuall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
curfions.  When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
oflicers  have  tents,  and  ihofe  extremely  fmall,  fothat 
they  may  be  rtruck  and  traufporicd  with  the  greater 
quicknefs  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  foldiers 
wrap  themfclves  during  the  night  in  a  coarfc  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marcliing  is  folded  and  carried 
on  their  horfe.  Their  country  is  well  culiivated,  po- 
pulous, and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfcs, 
which  are  reckoned  the  bed  in  all  Hindoflan.  This 
may  probably  be  owing  to  tlie  (luds  which  were  for- 
merly eftablillied  in  ditfertnt  places  of  the  province  of 
Laiiore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  hiniftlf.  Stations 
wtrc  fent  thither  from  Periia  and  Arabia,  and  there 
was  a  tixed  order  to  fend  to  the  finds  in  Lahore  all 
fuch  Arabian  and  Perfian  horfes  as  by  any  accident 
fliould  be  rendered  unlit  for  mounting.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  dcifin,  the  Sciks  are  faid  to  have  a  fupcrlU- 
tious  vencratien  for  their  fword;  infomuch,  that  before 
one  of  them  will  eat  with  apsrfon  of  another  religion, 
he  draws  his  fword,  and  palling  it  over  the  yiduals, 
repeats  Ibmc  words  of  prayer,  after  which  he  will 
freely  partake  of  them.  Contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  they  dillike  the  Ijnoking 
of  tobacco  ,  but  many  of  them  fmoke  and  chew 
bang,  which  fometimes  produces  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

J.  The  provinces  of  Oelhi  have,  in  the  courfc  of  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  mailers, but  have 
fcarcc  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the 
aiitliority  of  the  fovereign.  Their  laft  governor  was 
named  Nad'jiff  Khau,  under  the  title  of  gencraliliimo 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  involved  in  tlic  ruin  of  Mo- 
hammed Kouly  Khan,  coulin  to  Soujah  al  Dowlah  ; 
after  which  he  weiit  to  ColFun  Aly  Khaix  nabob  of 
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Bengal;  after  whofe  expulfion  he  retired  with  a  party  H:»i3oft»». 

of  horfe  to  Bundrkund  into  the  fervitc  of  Rajah  Cou'.;in   "-—' 

Sing.  He  next  joined  the  Eugliih;  and  at  l.iil  became 
the  general  of  Shah  Alluin.  With  a  body  of  Kngli:h 
fcapoys  who  iiad  been  put  under  his  command,  and 
foine  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  his.fcrvicc, 
he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almoll 
all  the  teiriiories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dicg,  and  other  principal  towns.  Thefe  con- 
quclts  were  indeed  tti'eCtcd  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 
but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them;  Nadjitf  bein;; 
the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  poffcllionol  thcin  till  hi* 
death,  which  happened  in  1782;  andfmcc  iliattiiuc 
the  countries  wefpcakof  havcbcen  involved  ia  a  fcenc 
of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodllicd. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  indcpcndaut  rajahs,  whofc  dominions  lie  conti- 
guous to  one  another.  The  principal  arc  thofe  of 
Joiuagaror  Jaypour,  Jo3dpour,or  Marwar,  Oudiapoiir 
or  Chitorc,  and  Jcfalmire.  Thefe  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  conilitution,  and  every  village  is  ob- 
liged to  fnrnilh  a  certain  number  of  horfemen  at  the 
Jlioricft  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  10  their  refpeclivc  chiefs  ;  and 
thcirarmy  is  very  formidable, amounting  when  collec- 
ted to  about  150,000  horfemen. 

5.  The  Jams  were  a  tribe  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan.  About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Sourageniul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confiderable  dillrict.  Alter  making  hirafelf  mailer  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  places  he  was  killej 
in  battle  with  Nanjib  ul  Uowlah,  the  Rohilla  chief,  in 
176^.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domeftic  contentions  ajij 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prcfcnt  rajali  poirciici  only  a 
Urong  town  named  Biirtpoor,  with  a  fmall  diltrict 
around  it.  The  Jauts,  however,  it  is  faid,  are  now 
mauiielling  a  martial  difpolition,  and  thus  may  polfibly 
be  loon  in  a  condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  moft  confiderable  of  all  tlic  Hindoo  powers 
are  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  Kuropeans  fir/l 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma- 
labar. The  firflof  their  chiefs  was  named  Sceva,  or 
Seeva  jet;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  dcfcended  from  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofc  father  was  lorj 
of  a  fmall  diiirict,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mohammedan  king  of  Viziapour.  For  fomc  rcafon 
unknown  to  us  he  was  at  lall  arreflcd  by  order  of 
that  king,  and  died  in  conlinement  ;  but  his  foil 
Secva-jce  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  auj 
madchimfclf  mailer  of  fcveral  important  places,  with 
a  conliderable  tract  of  territory,  which  were  a  Iter  wards 
ceded  to  him  by  the  qucen-regtnt,  the  kiugol  Vizia- 
pour  having  died  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Seeva-jee  having  thus  eftablilhed  himfelf,  became 
formidable  to  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
princes  put  themfclves  under  iiis  protection,  and  he  at 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  einpetDr  Aureng- 
zebc.  In  this  he  proved  unfucccfsful,  was  taken  priibiier, 
and  carried  toDclhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  his  efcape,  he  quickly  recommenced holliliiiesj 
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HinJortan.  an  J  the  empfror,  whO)  was  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
■*— >' —  tliuiigi;t  piopfr  to  coir.c  to  an  iicconniuidiiiion  v\iihlo 
iio\iblfl"uiiic  r.ncnciDy.  On  iliis  occalioii  the  ^ja]ll■al- 
ta.i  prcttiidrhat  ihcir  prince  obtained  a  grant  ol'ioj>er 
tciii.  on  all  ihe  revenues  o;  iIk  Utctan  ;  wiiich  has 
often  fervcd  as  a  pretence  to  invade  thai  country,  and 
)tvy  coairibiuioiison  the  fuuihern  nabobs.  Since  that 
lime  the  Mahrattas  liave  become  fo  powerfnl,  that  all 
the  princes  ot  IMndollan  arc  alarmed  when  they  put 
tLenifclvesi;i  niotioii.  '1  heir  ternd  ries  extend  about 
looo  miles  in  length  and  7co  in  brcadtli ;  and  they 
are  governed  by  a  number  of  fcparatc  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  liani Rajah  as  their  fuvereign 
and  all  except  ^loodajee  Boodah  acknowledge  the 
I'ailhwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  caj  ital  oi'the  fovercigii, 
was  Satrarah  ;  but  the  I'ailliwa  generally  refuies  at 
Foonah,  one  degree  to  the  fuutiiward,  and  abmii  too 
r.iles  dillant  from  llombjy.  The  countiy  extends 
along  the  coaft  nearly  f:oin  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the 
iouth  it  borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippo  Saib  ;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  thofeof  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  and  on  tjie  north  thofe  of  the  Mahraita  chiefs 
Sijidia  and  ilolkar. 

7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  befides  that  country,  has 
llie  greaielt  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  600  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  250 
from  north  to  fouiii.  fhe  eaftern  part  of  the  Orixa 
extends  along  the  fea- coaft  for  about  150  Englilh 
miles,  and  divides  the  Briiilh  polllllions  in  Bengal 
from  thofe  comnioi>ly  called  the  Noithirn  Cirairs.  On 
the  weft  histcrritoricsbordrr  upon  thofe  of  the  Pailh- 
wa;  on  the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  ihe  Nizam,  Maho;nct 
Hyat  a  Patau  chief,  Isizam  Shall,  and  .Ajid  Sing. 
The  rajah  himfelf  refides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway 
betwixt  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

8.  Madajce  Siiidia  has  the  greateft  part  of  the  go- 
vernment  of  Malva,  together  with  the  province  of 
Cardeiih.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of 
Holkar  ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  prin- 
cipal reiiJence  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of 
Mundu,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  tliefe  kings. 
Holkar  refides  at  Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30 
uiiles  to  the  weftward  of  the  former.  The  dominions 
of  tliefe,  and  fome  other  princes  of  fmaller  note,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  river  Juinma. 

The  two  laft  meiuiontd  princes,  though  properly 
Malirattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Rain  Rajah  or 
great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
jeCl.  Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Hindoilan,  and  even  avowed  a  delign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  effedually  checked  by  the  Briiilh,  and  their  dillen- 
Hons  among  themfelvcs  put  an  end  toallfeheincsof  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  t )  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours; and  their  rcfourccs  being  fo  confiderable,  they 
were  defervedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy. 
The  ftrength  of  their  army  eonfifts  chicHy  in  cavalry; 
both  men  and  hoife  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  jo  or  60,000  cavalry  have 
been  known  to  travel  jo  miles  a  day  for  many  days  to- 
gether ;  which  coniidering  the  excefTive  heat  of  the 
country,  muft  certainly  appear  very  furpriling.  The 
•ouacry  abounds  very  much  in  horfcs,  aiid  there  is  one 
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kind  named  the  lihceviotedd)  horfc  which  is  greatly  Hlndolj 
clteemed,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com-  — >'— 
nion  horfe  of  thcfe  pans  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  fit  for  the  psrpofes  of  war.  The  only 
weapon  uled  by  the  horfcinen  is  a  fabre;  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous,  thatit  is  fuppofcd  the  beft 
Kurpean  iuilfar  wo.ild  not  be  more  th.m  a  inutch  for 
a  Malu  -.a  horfe:i:an.  There  are  co;ifidcrablc  ftu.is 
in  every  provi.  ce  bdonj^ing  to  tile  Paiiliw.i  and  dif- 
ferent cliicfs,  and  tliere  are  likewifc  many  jur.dls  or 
great  herds  of  horl'cs  bebujing  to  particular  perfoas, 
who  turn  thofe  iluy  have  no  occalion  for  loole  in  the 
open  plains. 

The  Mahratta  horfcmcn  arc  drellcJ  in  a  quilied 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  one  ot  the 
btft  defences  againft  a  fword  that  can  eaiily  be  eon- 
triftd  of  equal  liglitnels  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climaic 
frequently  renders  it  nccellary  to  be  taken  oft".  The 
reft  of  tlieir  drefs  confiiU  ot  a  pair  of  trowfcrs,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  defccnds  low  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  ihoiilders.  In  cafes  ot  emergency 
the  horfemen  carry  provilion  bo;h  for  themfelvcs  aiul 
their  horfes  in  a  liuall  b.'.g  tied  upon  the  fadlcs  ;  the 
food  of  the  rider  coiilills  onlyofafew  fmall  cakes  with 
a  little  flour  or  rice,  and  fome  fait  av.d  Ipices  ;  the 
hurfe  is  fed  with  a  kind  of  peas  named  gravi,»x  with 
balls  made  of  the  flour  of  thcfc  peas  mixed  with  but- 
ter, prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  wzm^^A ghee; 
together  with  lome  garlic  and  hot  Ipices.  Thefe  balls 
are  given  by  way  ol  cordial,  and  have  the  property  ot 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordiiiaiy  fatigue. 
Sometimes  it  is  laid  that  tiiey  add  a  finall  quantity  of 
bang  ;  a  kind  of  drug  whicli  poliS^lfesan  exhilarating 
virtue,  and  produces  fome  degree  oi  intoxication. 
The  Mahratta  cavalry  feldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents  : 
even  the  olficcrs  frequently  iiave  no  other  accommo- 
dation tiiaiia  fmall  carpet  to  lit  and  lie  on  ;  and  a  linglc 
camel  is  able  to  caiTy  the  whole  baggage  ol  the  gene- 
ral. The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mount- 
ed, and  have  fpare  horfes  in  (he  field. 

All  the  fubjeds  and  vaiTals  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field  ;  and 
in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intercft  of  the  na- 
tion appears  to  be  concerned,  ihey  generally  unite  in 
the  common  caufc.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  hiiri'clt  of  the 
nature  and  lituation  of  it ;  and  they  have  now  made 
incurlions  into  fo  majiy  different  parts  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  that  there  are  but  few  countries  thtre  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
fobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo- 
ing, render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldierlirft  provides  lor  his  liorfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal ;  after  which  he  lies  down 
contended  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  lirft  found  of  the  iiagar  or  great 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  moft  ex- 
cellent management ;  and  by  perpetually  carellingand 
converting  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
docility  and  fagacity  unknown  in  other  countries. 
When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  are  aecuftomcd  to 
cat  grafs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  nutritive,  and  to  be  deftitute  of  that  purgative 
qnality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  inyafion;  the  dcvallation  is  terrible ;  the  cattle 
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lindoftan.  are  driven  ofF,theharveft  dcflroyed.the  villages  biirn- 

— >< ed,  and  every  human   crc.iture  dcitroyed  who  cemss 

inihcirway.  Kot\vithll;tudi!ig  this  birburity  in  time 
cf  war,  however,  they  arc  very  humane  in  limc  of 
peace,  living  in  grcjt  h:irmouy  among  ihcmlclvcs,  and 
being  always  ready  lo  cntcruin  and  ailifl  ilrangers. 
Many  of  the  cruelties  tlity  commit  may  bcjullly  reck- 
oned ihe  ettci5ts  of  retaliation  I'or  oihcr  cruellies  cxir- 
cifcd  U()Oii  them  by  iheir  aiivcrlarics.  Thus  in  1771, 
after  havinggiven  llydtrAllyagreat  defeat,  tlicy  cut 
ort'tiie  ears  and  nofes  of  a  wiiolc  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  iheni  back  to  tlieir  conniian- 
der  in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  10  a  few 
prilor.crs  lie  had  i.iken  fome  lime  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Pailhwa  is  very  conflderable  ; 
being  not  li-fs  than  ten  millions  fferling  ;  but  after  dc- 
dueling  the  expencc  of  colledion,  and  the  expence  of 
troops  kept  in  rc^dinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftatc,  it 
is  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  wc  mnft  dednel  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  troops  immediately  belong!  ig  to  the  I'a- 
ilhwa  himfelf,  and  whicli  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  flerling  ;  lb  that  there  remains  a  furplus  only 
of  one  millon  afttr  paying  all  the  necellary  cxpcnces 
of  government.  This  neverthelefs  has  been  managed 
witli  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  cxpcnUve 
varswere  carried  on  after  the  dcaih  ofNarrain  Row, 
the  flatc  was  not  only  clear  o(  debt,  but  there  was  a 
furphis  of  ivio  millions  in  the  treafury,  which  Rago. 
bah  diliipated. 

9.  Tiie  7^i'aa«,as  left  in  174.'?  by  Nizam  al  Mulck, 
was  by  far  tiic  molf  important  and  cxtenlive  foubadary 
or  viceroyfliipin  the  empire.  It  then  furpalicd  in  lizc 
the  largiil  kingdom  in  Europe;  but  iinee  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  ihcnorthcrn  Circars  by  the  Briiilh.  Thcpolftf- 
fions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diniinilhed  by  the  cellion 
of  the  Cainatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  ;  great  part  of 
the  territories  of  fippoo  Saib;  and  many  other  pro- 
vinces of  lefs  note.  Slill,  however,  ihe  Nizam  poli'cli'es 
very  eon  fide  rable  territories ;  but  his  finances  are  in  fuch 
a  wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  fo  ill  govern- 
ed, that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  confequence, 
though  othcrwife  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
mofl  conflderable  powers  of  Hindoflaii. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  and  fiic- 
ccfTor  to  Myder  Ally,  arci)oundcd  on  the  north  by  the 
lerritoriesof  the  Paiihwa  ;  on  the  fouih  by  Travancore, 
the  ten  itory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  p.  ince  ;  on  the 
well  by  the  lea  ;  and  on  the  eaflby  agrcatridgcofmoiui- 
fams,  which  feparaie  them  from  tlie  territories  of  tjic 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eallward 
of  ll-.cfe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatx  PayenGhat, 
and  to  the  wellwardthc  Carnatic  Bhalia  Chut.  The 
latter  belongs  to  Tippoo  Saib;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Carna- 
tic, though  the  name  is  now  reftriCled  to  the  raycn- 
Chat.  The  liination  of  tlie  Bhalla  Ghat  is  c-onlicer- 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  other;  by  whicli  means 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
coafl  of  Coromandel  there  is  a  pile  of  ruins  called  by 
the  natives  .'l/a/at'//'<?'/W/,  and  by  tlic  Britilh  thi  feven 
pui'tiJas.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  iradiiion,  that  it 
once  ftood  at  a  eonlldcrable  dillancc  from  the  fea  : 
thouoh  raoft  of  the  ruins  arc  nov/  covered  with  water 


and  there  is  likcwife  a  tradition,  that  the  mountains  HinJnftam 

we  fpcak  of  once  formed  the  boundaryof  the  ocean.  * ■' ' 

The  reveiuic  and  Ilrcngth  of  Hydcr  Ally  arc  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  txag<;crated  ;  the  former  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by 
his  economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anlwer 
every  purpofc  boili  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  lo  introduce  tbc  turopean  difei- 
pline  among  his  troops;  but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  lie  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Briiilh.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
owing  to  his  vallfupcrioriiy  in  cavalry,  and  the  ccle-. 
rily  of  his  nnrchts;  which  would  have  been  counter- 
a<;ted  had  his  adverfaries  been  pollcircd  of  a  good  bo- 
dy of  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the 
war  would  have  been  decided  in  a  finglc  campaign. 
His  fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  faid  lo  be  a  man  of  lefs  abilities 
than  his  fatiier,-  though  more  violent  in  his  difpoii- 
tion.  .^gainll  this  prince  hoililiiics  have  lately  beca 
commenced  by  the  Britilh  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mahrattas,  between  whom  an  alliance  had  been  form- 
ed. But  this  event  has  not  yet  been  attended  with 
any  coufeqiienccs  tliat  merit  a  detail.  ,j 

AVith  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Hin- Govern- 
doftan,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  panicu-  ""^"^  "f 
larly  upon  it,  uor  indeed  is  il  perhips  of  any  impor-  HindollafC- 
tance,  as  the  country  is  divided  into  fu  many  different 
kingdoms ;  th  clbvereigns  of  \\hich,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  refpecls,  fecm  all  to  agree  in  dcfpoiifcx 
and  opprellion  of  ihcir  fubjeets.  As  a  very  conlidcr- 
abie  part  m  now  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it 
may  be  necelfary  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Briions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  efpecially 
as  an  idea  of  their  exceliive  defpotifm  and  opprelfioa 
of  the  natives  has  of  late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the 
national  charaeltr  has  fuffered  confiderably  by  it. 
This  has  arifen  partly  from  the  great  pains  taken  to 
propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  ihofe 
among  whom  the  report  was  circulated  ;  and  tiic  ex- 
aggerated accounts  and  contenticns  of  the  members  of 
the  government  ihemielves,  have  contributed  no  lefs 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  prejudice  of  the  public. 

The  Briiilh  Knitories  in  the  Ealt  Indies  were  ori-  Defence  of 
ginally  undtr  the  jurifdiclion  of  a  governor   and   13  tlic  liritilh 
members  ;  but  this  number  has  fluctuated  occafionally  govern- 
from  1410  4,  ai  which  it  was  fixed  by  ait  of  parlij- "'^"'''"'"^ 
mcnt.     In  ihiscouncil  all  matters,  whether  relating  to  * 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated, 
the  governor  having  no  other  fuptriority  than  that  of 
giving  the  ealliUg  vote.     In  other  refpecls  the  whole 
cxeeuiive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
eorrtfponilcncc  wuh  ihe  native  princes  of  India  was 
caniedon  by  his  means,  the  difpatehes   to  them   be- 
ing ligned  by  him  lingly  ;  and  all  the  princes  aird  great 
men  who  vifitcd  ihe  prelidency  wetr  firll  received  by 
him,  and  then  inircdiiced  toilie  counfillors.    Ke  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  eomininJeria 
chief  of  the  prelidency  ;    whence,  as  by  hisothce  he 
was  invefled  with  a  conliderable  degree  of  power,  he 
became  an  objccl  of  fome  envy  aud  jcaloufy  10   the 
members  ot  the  council  and  other  conliderable  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
governnicnt  was  divided  iniotwo  parties,  one  Jidmg 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other   oppofnig   him;   in 
confcquciiccof  which,  the  debates  were  frequently  car- 
ried 
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Hindtftan.ried  on  with  fiich  heat  and  violence,  that  the  records 

* ^ of  the  company  are  i'rcqiicmly  llu3cd  with  iiodiiiig 

but  accounts  of  ilie  conditions  of  dufe  jarring  panics. 
This  indeed  r.iay  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  piinci- 
pal  caiil'cs  by  wiiitli  tiir  reputation  of  tlic  Jiritilli  go- 
\crnnKnt  in  the  talUrn  pans  ot  tlic  world  has  iiiftcr- 
ed  ;  C')r  as  there  arc  very  frequently  opinions  diame- 
trically opi'oiiic  loonc  another  recorded  upon  the  I'^mc 
fiibjtct,  tlie  coMicniliug  parties  in  tiie  liiiiiih  parlia. 
nent  had  always  fulhcicni  authority  for  wi^at  thty 
faid,  let  them  take  which  fide  they  would  ;  and  thus 
the  charai5lcrs  of  all  concerned  in  the  I'.aft  India  go- 
.  vcrnnicnt  were,  by  on*e  pcrlon  or  oilier,  let  forth  in 
the  moll  opprobrious  light. 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Briiilli  govern- 
ment ill  India,  was  that  the  court  of  diredorsin  F.ng- 
land  became  infected  with  the  fame  fpirii  of  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  dcpariinenis  of 
tlie  llatc.  Lord  Clivt  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  Icad-.rs  in  thdc  party-difpiites  ;  and  as  the  in- 
tcrcllof  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  difFcrtnt  ptr- 
ibns  were  appointed  to  ihe  adminillration,  and  ditlc- 
rent  jntafurcs  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was, 
that  whenever  a  new  adminillration  was  fnruud,  the 
tiril  object  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  tliofe  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  year  1764,  wlieii 
ho](.\  Clive  was  made  governor  of  liengal,  the  new  di- 
rccfors  rcprcfcntcd  the  attairs  of  the  conipaiiyas  intlic 
ivorll  fituation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on- 
ly be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  in  the  ealt,  he  took  care  to  write 
4ioir.e  reports  to  the  fame  purpolc,  and  to  condemn  in 
the  molt  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  ;  tht  whole  body  of  the  company's  fervants  were 
cenfured  indifcriminately  without  being  allowed  any 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  in  truth  iguorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againft  them.  When  the  aiiiiirs 
.of  tlie  company  were  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
review  in  the  year  1 774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a  new  regulation.  It  now  conlilted  of  a  govcr- 
aior-general  and  four  counfellors ;  three  of  whom  were 
fent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
•high  r.ink,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  their  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them  : 
-they  pronounced  in  the  molt  decilive  manner,  that  the 
company 's  affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  itate  ;  and  that 
every  fpecies  of  corruption  had  been  praftifed  by  the 
Ibrmcr  government.  This  general  accufation,  uufup- 
portcd  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  was  the  conitant 
theme  of  the  difpatclics  fent  by  them  to  England  ; 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britilh  government 
fuffered  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber- 
tics  which  its  own  fervauis  have  been  allowed  to  take 
vith  one  another.  It  mull  alio  be  conlidcred,  that 
from  the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the  unavoid- 
able ignorance  of  its  .itfairs  on  that  account,  it  was 
cafy  for  any  pcrfon,  whole  malicious  purpofes  it  might 
fidt,  to  prejudice  the  public  againit  the  fervants  of  the 
company  to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  pleafcd.  Hence 
fomeperfons,  foiircd  by  difippointmcnt,  or  envious  of 
the  fiippofcd  einoluments  of  others,  .reprefented  mat- 
ters in  fuch  an  unfair  light  to  their  corrcfpondcnts  in 
England,  that  the  mofl  unjuft  and  Iharacful  charges 
v/jcra  freijuciuly  brought  agaiiill  iamocent  perfons. 
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which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  tiiem- HimUfts 
felvcs  againit.  The  dreadful  famine  wliich  took  plate  *— ^^- 
in  Bengal  in  the  year  17^'9,  ofirredtn  ihcfc  nulrvouut 
perfons  a  mofl  fruitful  fource  i>f  calumny  ;  Awd  many 
individuals  were  accufed  ot  having  broiiglit  ou  this 
dreadful  calamity,  wliich  arofc  entirely  from  j,  natural 
caufe,  viz.  tlic  failure  of  tlie  rjins,  and  which  no  hu- 
man power  could  have  prevented  or  removed. 

Oj'inionsof  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  illaud  of  Britain  in  the  mofl  open  iiiaii- 
iicr,  but  have  even  appeared  iu  fome  very  reipcdable 
publicaiions.  Tims  111  Mr  Smith's  Treatifc  on  the 
\\  e.ilth  of  Nations,  when  fpeakinjj  of  tiie  opprcllioa 
anliug  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their  clFects 
in  diticrcni  Itatts:  '<  The  Engliih  company  (fays  he) 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  eflablilii  iu  Bengal  lo  pcr- 
fcttly  dellrudivc  a  fyftcm.  The  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  has  had  exactly  the  fame  tendency. 
It  has  not  been  uncommon,  1  am  well  aifurcd,  for  tiie 
chief,  that  is,  the  fiift  clerk  of  a  factory,  10  order  a 
peafant  to  plow  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it 
with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  I'he  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a  fcarcity  of  pro\  ilioiis  ;  but  the  real  reafou, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  he  liad  on  hand.  Upon 
other  occalious  tiie  order  has  been  revcrfed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  plowed  up  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  law 
tliat  extraordinary  profit  was  to  be  made  by  opium.'' 
To  ihis,  however,  the  follov.iug  anfwcr  has  appeared 
in  a  late  publication,  iiuitled  A  Ihort  Review  of  the 
Britidi  government  in  India.  '<  The  poppy  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  in 
the  culture  of  it.  The  medium  price  of  the  land  011 
which  it  is  cultivated  is  about  1 1  or  izrupees  a  b:gah, 
or  one  third  of  an  Knglilh  acre.  It  is  lowed  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  feafon  of  the  perio- 
dical rain  expires.  I'he  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  cxtrad  its  juice,  of  which  opium  is 
made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.  It  requires  a  dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  when  the  periodi- 
cal rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rise  lands  let  on  a  me- 
dium at  three  rupees  a  begah.  Rice  is  fowcd  about  the 
end  of  May,  jurt;  before  tlic  periodical  rains  com- 
mence. One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; and  another,  which  is  llie  lalt,  and  by  far  tlie 
greateft,  about  the  end  of  December.  It  requires  a 
foil  faturated  with  water,  and  lies  foaked  in  it  for  a 
coiiliderable  time.  On  tiiis  acount  it  is  fou  ed  jull  be- 
fore the  periodical  rains  commence;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  company's  pro- 
vinces ^row  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  ^a 
low  and  flat,  that  the  grounds  are  cither  overflowed  by 
the  rivers  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with  their  tri- 
butary ftrcams,  or  fbaked  with  the  rain  which  falls 
and  flagnates  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  foil  and  the  feafon,  which  alone  can  fructify 
the  piddy  or  rice  ;  would  rot  and  deflroy  the  poppy  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  evident,  that  it  is  uttcily  impof- 
fible,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  jdants,  that  the  one 
can  be  plowed  up  to  fow  the  other." 

With  regird  to  tiie  adminillration  of  the  Britilli  af- 
fairs in  the  Eail  Indies,  it  muA  be  remarked,  tliat 
the  company  now  act  iti  a  very  diifcreut  capacity  from 
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»(lin.  what  they  orijrinally  did.  From  a  focicty  of  racr- 
•^ —  chants,  they  arc  now  become  lovcrcigns  ut'  the  cou;  - 
iry  10  which  ihcy  trade.  Tnc  latter  character  was 
quite  foreign  t)  them  :  and  they  have  accordingly  lock- 
ed upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  princijial  one, 
while  that  of  fovereia;iis  was  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendage toit.  Thus,  inilead  of  acting  for  lh«  inttrell 
of  the  ountry  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovertii^ns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  aiitcd  in  many 
cafes  fiirecLly  oppoutc  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
alio  their  naturai  intercll.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad- 
ininidration  in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  direiilors,  which  ordcrii  being  dictated  by 
merchants,  we.e  prejudicial  to  the  intcrtfts  ot  the 
country,  that  injury  has  been  fometimes  unjultly  at- 
tributed to  their  fcrvaiits,  wlio  acted  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  India  adminillraiiun  acted  with  the  generous 
fpirit  ot  fovercigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by 
llie  diredors,  whojudgcd  as  merchants,  and  fometimes 
by  theniiuillry,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  fmal- 
Iclt  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  aifairs. 

At  the  time  when  the  firitilh  adminiflration  firft 
commenced  inHindoftan,  the  Hmdoogovtrnors  were 
univerfally  named  /?rf;iv/'j ;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  ii  does  not  appear 
lo  refemWc,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  of  nobi- 
lity, or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Hence 
in  tliit  part  of  the  world  there  arc  no  ancient  nobility 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ulurpers,  who 
have  neiiiicr  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
■violence. 

In  this  conntry  wc  find  the  title  of  Zimiudar, very 
common  ;  a  word  compounded  of  two  others,  figni- 
fying,  iu  the  l-'erfic  language,  a  landholder.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introuuced  by  the  Moh.immedans, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  prcfcri- 
bingthe  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  appearance  ol  the  Jttmiiiriar. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchecpicr  of  the  king's 
thief  colkrtor,  at  the  commenecnient  of  every  new 
year,  to  fettle  his  revenues  ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  oiiicc  for  the  year  with- 
out a  fpecial  order  for  that  pnrpofc.  On  the  death  of  a 
Zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucccirion  mull  petition 
the  foverei;;n,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  iti- 
pulatcd  duties,  and  lo  pa)i  the  cullomary  fees;  nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  oliice  without  a  fpecial  invefli- 
lure.  /\s  the  Zemiudars  wtre  by  virtue  of  ihtir  oHicc 
invellcd  with  cojifulerable  power,  they  foon  became 
jiot  only  defpotic  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  ol  tlie  fove- 
reign  himfelf.  After  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah 
cveiy  thing  was  thrown  into  confulion  ;  the  viceroys 
threw  oti  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
oft  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ulurpcd  their  pov\er  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Zemindars  likcwifc 
alliimcd  powers  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  ai- 
titled  from  their  office.  Nolwitlulanding  this,  how- 
ever,they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  n\ere  rcvcnuc-oiricers,  and  ulcd  very  hardi- 
ly. At  fome  times  there  were  a  fet  of  people  bound 
<or  the  Zemindars  under  the  u\.\coi  IVoodedars  ;  and 
thcfe  had  cither  a  joint  power  with  the  form;r  ;  or 
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were  fupcrior  to  them  iii   the  collcflion  of  the  revc-  Hindu.liji, 

nues;  and  fometimes lliey  were  fupe rfedcd  by  officers  >/— ' 

appointed  immediately  by  government  itfelf,  under 
the  various  names  of  /luinili,  T uhjildiit,  or  Sfzuwruis. 
— ThcZemindarics  arcnoi  limited  in  extent  or  value; 
there  being  fomc  in  Beng.il  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
liigh  as  350;OCcl.  llerliug,  whileotlurifcarccly  amount 
to  3501.;  but  all  the  great  Zemindars,  and  many  of 
thole  in  middling  circumltances,  having  procured  iul 
themfelves  the  title  of  i?a/<iA,  alfecl  much  j>opip  and 
flate  in  their  dilicrentdiflricls,  and  keep  their  interiors 
in  as  great  a  fubjection  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Some  of  them  alio  have  tlieir  power  aug- 
mented by  being  of  tlu-  bramin  caft  ;  aiirf  by  ihc 
re\  erencc  fuppofed  to  be  due  lo  religion  on  that  ac- 
count, joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  fovcreign,  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceeding- 
ly defpotic,  withanalniofl  unlimited  authority  to  plun- 
der tlieir  tenants;  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
Nabobs  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again. 
From  the  confultations  of  ihc  fclecl  committee  in 
1769,  we  arc  intormcd  tliat  the  Zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  at  pleaf  irc ;  that  they  raifc 
large  fums  from  duties  collected  in  the  market ;  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige  the  ryots  or  hu.'bar.dmen 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  ihort,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  valfals  in  the  times 
of  the  I'eudal  fyllem,  arc  now  made  by  the  Zemindars 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindotlan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a  child  born,  if  honours  arc 
to  be  co.ifcrred  upon  him  ;  nay,  i;'  lie  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  mifconducl,  the  poor  ryot  mult 
always  contribute  his  fliare.  Mr  Scrofion,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan,  fets  lorth  the  lituation  of  the  ii- 
habitants  ill  the  following  words : — "  Unhappily  for 
the  Gentoos,  thenfclves  arc  made  the.  niinillers  ot'op- 
prcllion  over  each  other;  the  Mo.>r  men,  haughty, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  tlity  have 
no  jealoufy,  the  miniflers  of  their  opprctfion,  which 
furthcranl'vvcrsihe  end  of  di\iding  them,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  oti'  the  yoke :  and  by  the  flrangc 
intoxication  of  power,  they  arc  found  itill  more  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  than  their  foreign  mailers:  and 
what  is  nii'Tc  extraordiiiaiy,  the  braminsltill  exceed 
the  rcll  in  every  abufe  of  jiower,  and  fteni  to  think, 
if  they  bribe  God  by  bellowing  a  part  otihcir  plun- 
der on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iuiquiiie*  will  be  par- 
doned." 

From  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  people 
of  Hindollan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  ihey  could  make  a  w-oife  cxchaHgc 
byfallingunder  thejurifdidioneitherof  thcN'oliamme- 
dansor  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  iiuiuilri- 
ouily  propagated, that  the  Britiili  government  has  beha- 
ved with  the  grcatell  cruelty  in  collecting  the  revenues, 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
rich  people  difcover  their  treafiires  ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  reverie  of  this  is  found  to 
be  true.  At  the  time  that  the  Briiilii  governnieui  i  ;icr- 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  Hindoll.tn,  the  provinces  were 
found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  flatc,  in  coniVqucnce  of  ihc 
wars  wliich  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  in 
the  moll  fettled  Hate,  and  w  heu  the  admiiiillratioii  was 
inoft  regular,  the  gevernnunt  was  altogether  defpotic, 
and  tlic  mode  of  coUccling  its  revenues  extremely  ar- 
bitrary, . 
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Jlinaoftan.  bitrary  ;  the  iv.iuniir.cius  inflicltd  very  cniel  ;  and  the 
« V v  holt  fy  ilcni  of  government  I'lieli  as  wouki  be  reckon- 
ed quite  Ihockinj;  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  thclc 
few  Ycsrs  that  the  BritiHi  could  etfcdually  intcrpofc 
in  bt'hal/uf'thc  natives;  and  in  that  fliort  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  coiriukrnble  reformation.  It  is  ecr- 
lain,  that  tlic  I'litilh  government  h  is  difcouraged  op- 
jirefiivc  me.durcs  as  much  as  poilible  j  abolilhcd  the 
ciiit  1  modes  of  p.uijlli'.ucnt  ufed  by  the  Mahommedans  ; 
sad  by  inflitutiiig  a  more  regular  plan  ot  jiilHcc,  has 
procured  eafc  aiul  fccurity  to  the  natives,  and  prefcrvtd 
ilicm  in  a  ftaie  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.  Many  inltancesof 
the  greated  cruelly  txercifed  upon  the  Zemindars  and 
otlicr  col!ci5tors  arc  to  be  met  v.iih  in  the  hillory  of 
L'cngal,  written  bya  native  hilloriau,  and  traiillated  by 
Gladwin :  yet  the  perfon  who  excrcifcd  thefe  cruel- 
ties was  dignified  wiih  tlie  titles  of  \\\c  juithfnl  fcr- 
vant  of  thi  Evipin.  and  the  Clory  of  the  ihirir ;  which 
fliows  that  the  people  were  ablblutely  tamiliaril'ed  with 
cruelty,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  le- 
nient government.  Since  the  ijritilli  had  tlic  dominion, 
matters  have  been  totally  reverfed,  and  the  Hindoos, 
iiiflead  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  pcrfccuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  ufed  at  leaft  with  cowpatative  lenity, 
:ind  great  indulgence  has  been  Ihown  to  them  even  in 
their  moll  abfurd  praftices  and  fuperftitions.  M'hcn 
the  IBriiilli  government  iirll  accepted  the  ofiiec  of  Dc- 
wanny,  or  culkxtion  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  inter])ofc  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  becnulc  it  was  at  full  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  collected  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  modes  of  eol- 
leclion.  Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mildncfs  of 
the  Britilh  governors  had  Ibme  effccl  upon  the  Ada- 
tics  ;  fo  that  the  people  in  gc.icral  were  treated  witk 
more  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  tlic  year  1772, 
W  hen  the  council  of  Bengal  openly  aiTumed  the  office 
of  Dewan  therafcWes,  an  immediate  flop  was  put  to 
all  thofc  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  ufe.  Formerly  fome  Zemindars  had 
been  flogged  c\  en  to  death,  by  an  inflrunient  called  a 
Korah  :  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britilh  council 
took  the  conception  into  their  own  hands,  not  only  this 
inllrinnent  was  laid  alide,  but  all  kinds  of  corporal 
punifliment ;  by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abo- 
liihed,  and  no  other  punilhments  infliftexl  in  cafes  of 
infolvcncy  than  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  in  Britain.  Still, 
however,  in  fuch  extenlive  dominions,  where  a 
great  fliare  of  power  mull  be  one  way  or  other  com- 
mitted to  the  natives,  it  is  impoflible  but  fome  arbitrary 
afts  mull  be  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone 
to  afls  of  del'potifm  whenever  they  can  commit  ihcm 
with  impunity;  but  exaniplesof  this  kind  cannot  with 
any  degree  ot  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  chaige 
.againll  the  Britilh  government  in  India — Mr  Scrof- 
lon  gives  the  fo'.lowing  account  of  the  wretched  ftate 
.of  the  provinces  now  juder  the  Britilli  jurifdicuon  at 
ihe  time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul. 
"  When  the  governors  of  the  provinces  found  tlic 
wcaknefsof  the  Mogul,  and  each  fct  up  as  fovcreign  in 
his  own  province,  although  they  could  not  break  thro' 
thcl&immutabk  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under 


new  names,  whicli  doubled  or  trebkil  ilic  value  of  ihe 
original  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  was  obliged 
to  levy  upon  his  tenants.  'I'ht  old  ilock  of  we;  1th  for 
fome  time  fuj-ported  (his;  but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  Kill  preli'ed  ("or  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurcrs  at  an  exorbiiant  intertil ;  and  the  go- 
vernment IHU  continuing  thefc  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame :  but  as  all  this  took 
place  while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  increafc,  the  con- 
fcquencc  was,  that  at  lall,  unable  to  pay  the  intcrcfl 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  fcized  by  rapacious 
ufurcrs.  Tlic  govcrnmem  finding  the  revenues  fall 
Ihorter  evtry  year,  at  kill  lent  coUetlors  and  farmers 
of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.  Tliiis  the  lord  of 
the  land  was  divefted  oi  power  over  his  country,  and 
the  tenants  expuled  to  mercilefs  plunderers  ;  till  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  the  more  they  paid,  tlu  manufaclnrcr  would 
work  no  more,  and  the  fanner  would  cultivate  no  more 
than  was  jufl  fufficieiufor  the  fubliflenceof  his  family. 
'i  lius  this  once  flouvifhing  aiul  jikntiful  coinitry  has, 
ill  the  com-fe  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  Inch  mi- 
fery,  that  many  thoufands  are  continually  pcrilhing 
through  want.  The  crown  lands  are  Hill  worfe  ott, 
let  out  to  the  highcfl  bidder  ;  and  the  Jaghccr  lands 
alone  remain  unpliindered.  Mence  that  equal  dillri- 
bution  of  wealth  that  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  fp'-eads  a  face  of  clieerfulnefs  and  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  has  now  teafed  ;  and  the  riches  of 
the  country  are  fettled  partly  in  :he  hands  of  a  few 
ufiu-ers  and  greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out 
ot  the  country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay  to 
maintain  the  governors  in  their  ufurpations.  This 
unhappy  decay  the  India  company  has  already  expe- 
rienced in  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and 
price  of  their  manufaclures  ;  and  will  I  fear,  experi- 
ence more  and  more  annually." 

With  regard  to  the  depofitionsofthc  Nabobs  by  the 
Britilh,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  great  argument 
againll  the  general  fpiritof  the  Brftifli  government  in 
thofe  parts,  it  mufl  be  remembered,  in  the  firfl  place, 
that  thefe  Nabobs  were  mere'ufurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leafl  title  to  their  dominions,  and  eonfcquently 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  rea- 
fonably  of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions  than, 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might 
do  of  their  injuflice  in  driving  them  out.  Their 
behaviour  in  government  alfo  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
impolhble  it  could  have  fublifled  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  abfolutc  ruin  of  the  comitries  they 
poffeired.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  Jafher  Aly  Cawn, 
Mr  Vanfittart  declared  the  country  to  be  in  fo  eonfufed 
and  impoverifliedallate,  that  in  all  human  appearance 
another  month  couldnot  have  been  run  through  before 
he  would  have  been  cut  off  by  his  own  Seapoys  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a  feene  of  plunder 
and  diforder.  On  this  account  he  was  degraded, 
though  without  any  of  thofe  elrcumflances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  charafterifc  the  revolutions  in  I  hispart 
of  the  world.  The  admiuillraiion  was  transferred  to 
his  fon-in-law  Meer  Colfiin  ;  who  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Britifli  government  altogether,  a  war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  expirlllon.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invalion  of  Sujah  IJowlah,  and  by  fcenes  of  horrid 
barbarity  and  devallacion  ;  whciiin  1765  Lord  Clivs 
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HinJoftan.  took  npoii  liim  the  office  of  Dc\va'i,or  minllltr  who  f  i- 

J '  peiimtaJs  tlic  laiils  siid  collections  of  liie  rcvci:uc-. 

All  account  of  liij  proceeding  has  already  been  givtn  ; 
but  whatever  applajfc  he  might  g-iii,  ai:il  in  for.ic 
rtfjicclsc'cfervedly  at  theiiiiic,  ii  \i  now  faiJ,  witli 
fiinie  probability,  thar  he  raifed  llic  cxpeftation";  of 
tlic  people  of  Enghiul  by  far  too  hi;5h.  Tlic  feeds  of 
the  fuccceding  evils  were  already  fowii.  Muiy  fcurces 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw-lilk,  cloths,  and  other 
r.iauiifadiires,  hud  foriiicrly  beciicxporttd  loGuzerat, 
Lahore,  and  even  Ifpaliari.  This  had  ceafcd  on  the 
invafion  of  NadarShah  ;  and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  European  nations  h-sd  ceafcd  before  the  Britiili 
government  in  Bengal  liadan  cxillcnce.  It  was  com- 
puted that  Colhm  /\ly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of 
near  five  millions  llerling  in  jewels  and  fpccie.  China, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fuiiplied  fro:n  Bengal  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions  ;  and  feveral 
otlicr  circumfKiiiccs  btfidcs  thcfe  contributed  to  dii'.ii- 
nilh  the  riches  and  opulcuce  of  the  country'.  In  the 
mean  time  the  'ntenial  admiuiftration  of  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defeclive.  TheZcmindarsbeiiig 
under  very  little  rcHraint,  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary 
inanner  within  their  own  dillriels;  and  the  tenants  had 
no  redrefs  againft  the  inipofaions  aad  exactions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meir  Coirini  appointed  A:i>tiils 
to  thecoUeftionofthe  revenues  rath  ertlianZcinindars. 
The  Anmils  derive  their  autiioriiy  diredly  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
prcfent  time,  and  coiifcqucntly  arc  more  eafily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  Zemindars.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, thefe  Anmils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  Lord  Clive  thought  proper  to 
change  tlie  plan  of  colledioii.  Three  natives  were 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob's  name,  to  fuperintend 
this  department ;  and  one  Englilh  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  bulinefs  was  tranfacl:ed,had  his  rclidence  at 
the  nabob's  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta,  The  principal  acting  minilter  in  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of 
collection  once  more,  and  to  re-appoint  the  Anmils  ; 
in  conlequence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly 
dimiiiilhcd,  and  ihey  were  befides  complained  of  as 
greatly  <'pprel]ing  the  people.  To  remedy  thcfe  evils, 
it  was  firlt  propofcd  by  Mr  Vcrelfl  to  fend  fome  of 
tlie  company's  icrvants  into  tiie  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  ;  but  the  dcfeifls 
of  adminiftration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
medy ;  the  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminilhed, 
but  thecxpenceof  government  exceedingly  augment- 
ed; and  iutheyear  i  771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  liiat  bills  hail  been  drawn  ujHin  them  to  the 
amount  of  i,20o,oool.  At  this  time  Mr  Haftings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  thccon- 
fuftdll.itc  in  whichniatters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  hisadminiltration  will  eaiily  appear  from  the  follow- 
ingpartofaletter  from  thegovernmentof  Bengal,  da- 
ted in  thtmonthot  November  1772.  "Every zcminda- 
ry  was  left  to  its  own  particular  cultonis.  The  articles 
which  coinpofed  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  the  computation  of  time,  even  the  techni- 
cal terms,  which  ever  form  the  greaicit  obfcuriiy  in 
every  faience,  differed  ::s  much  as  the  Iniland  produc- 
tions of  the  province.  The  ii;ibobs  exacted  what  they 
could  from  the  zemindars  andgrcai  farmers  of  the  rc- 
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venue,  whom  they  left  ni  libeny  i<i  .'lunc'cr  all  bdow,  nindoflia. 
rcfcrving  tothciufclvci  liiclibcny  of  plu;iucri;igthci>i  '  "  ' 
in  their  turn,  when  ihry  were  luppofcd  to  h:>vc  tii- 
riclitd  thcmfclvcs  with  the  fpoils  of  the  country.  The 
nuiif.iddies,  who  ftood  between  the  i>abobind  vscinin- 
dars,  and  between  them  and  the  pcoplr,  had  each 
their  (hares  of  ihc  puldic:  Wcaltii.  '1  hcfe  profits  wire 
coniidcrcd  as  illegal  cnibezzlcmer  ts,  and  tlurtl'orc 
were  taken  with  every  prccauiinn  whith  coulJ  cnfurc 
Icrrccy  ;  and  being, coiifeiiucntly,  lixcil  1  y  no  rule,  de- 
pended on  ihc  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  cacii 
individual  for  the  amount.  It  therefore  liecsme  a  duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  ir.o.l  cftcftual  meafurcs  la 
conceal  the  vnlucof  his  property, and  tvac'c  every  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct;  while  the  Zemindars  and 
other  landholders,who  had  the  ati  vantaircs  of  long  pof- 
fclfion, availed  thcmlclves  of  it  by  coirplcxdivili.<nsof 
the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  coll eci ion,  to  per- 
plex theofilccrs  of  government, and  confine  thcknow- 
ledge  of  the  rents  to  ihemfclves.  The  internal  mi- 
n^gcnientof  each  diltrii^l  varied  nolefs  than  tliatof  the 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubj  eel  to  the  finic  col- 
lection and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fomc 
held  by  farm,  fonie  fuptrinteaded  by  Oiickdors  or 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  ccllcc'tor,  and  were  left  to 
the  Zemindars  themfclves.  under  various  degrees  of 
control."  For  fomc  political  rcafons  the  company, 
though  they  had  acquired  tlic  Dewanny,  had  not  ycc 
chofen  to  aifumethc  executive  part  of  the  cilice  thcm- 
fclvcs, but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
as  his  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had 
been  found  extremely  defcdive.  By  the  time  that  Mr 
Haltings  liad  been  invelted  with  the  government,  the 
court  of  directors  had  rcfolved  to  change  their  plan, 
and  openly  allume  the  olKceof  the  Dewanny  ;  and  the 
rules  ellablilhed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  coUedioii 
of  the  revenues, his  modeof  adminiltering  jullice,  and 
his  police  for  the  government  of  the  country,  arc  Itill 
obftrved  with  very  little  variation. 

The  plan  for  collecting  the  revenues  confifled,  in 
the  tirtt  place,  in  rendering  tiie  accounts  as  fimpleand 
intelligible  as  polTible  ;  in  the  next,  in  cftablilhing 
fixed  rules  for  the  collection  ;  and  in  the  third,  nu- 
king the  mode  of  them  uniform  itTall  partsof  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  eqnrl  ad- 
miniftration of  juflicc.  The  power  of  the  Zemindars 
wasnowcircumfcribed,and  their  extortions  thorough- 
ly put  a  Itop  to  ;  many  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  were 
abuliihed,  and  a  new  mode  of  collcding  tl-c  cuitoius 
waseftablilhcd,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  : 
and  fo  well  were  all  the  p.irts  of  this  flan  found  to  bo 
adapted  to  the  purpnfcstluy  were  celigncd  toanfwcr, 
that  it  has  hi  hcrio  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfc- 
quent  regulations. 

One  great  objection  tothcIndiagovcrnmcntis,th:t 
the  Englifli  law,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  ot  the 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India  ;  whence  ic 
is  thought  tiiat  the  company's  fcrvanis  haveAill  Itow- 
ed  a  difpolition  to  opprefs  rather  than  to  relieve,  the 
oppreifcd  inhabitan;s  of  Hind'Wtin.  Bnt  in  anfwer  to 
this  it  is  faid,tlut  the  dilFcrencc  betwixt  the  two  coun- 
tries is  lb  great,  that  there  can  be  no  coniparifon  be- 
twixt the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  contlituiion 
of  England  be  iu  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 
3  X  other. 
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Kindonan.oihcr.  Tlic  religion,  Uws,  iiuiniiers,  and  ciifloms,  ot' 

' »■""  boili  Iliiuloosaiul  i\Ioliamnicdans,are  foclleniially  dif- 

t'crtiit  fronnhofc  of  iliis  country,  that  it  is  imioinbie 
lo  aliiiiiilatc  ilicm,  IliouUI  ever  any  tiling  of  tlic  kind 
be  ailcniptid.  The  only  true  method  tliercfixc  of 
judging  whether  llic  prefent  Hate  of  IlinJollan  i;, pre- 
ferable to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  under  the  belt  Mogul  emperors  ;  and  in 
this  coniparifon  it  nuUl  certainly  appear  that  the  pre- 
ference is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Britilli  adniinillra- 
tion.  In  Major  Kennel's  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  hellyles  "the  glo- 
ry of  thchonfc  of  Tinuir,"  the  country  had  never  en- 
joyed fo  much  tranqviilliiy  ;  "  but  this  tranquillity 
would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  muit  therefore  be  uiidci  Hood  to  mean 
a  Hate  fliort  of  adtnal  rebellion,  or  at  leaflcomnioiian." 
The  (anie  author,  fpcaking  of  the  iUtc  of  the  Britilli 
empire  there,  nfcs  the  following  words  :  "The  Ben- 
gal j)rovinces,wliich  have  been  in  our  achial  pofl'cllien 
near  2^  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
a  greater  iliare  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofc  provinces  had  ever  expe- 
rienced iincc  the  days  of  Aurcngzebe."  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a  pcrfed  freedom  from  external  invailons, but  likewifc 
enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un- 
known before,  by  the  fubjection  and  civilization  of  a 
fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajcnialil, 
and  infefted  the  tr.ivellers  who  palled  that  way  ;  a 
wandering  tribe  of  religions  mendicants,  who  were 
wont  to  commit  the  greatell  enorniilies. 

Another  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
reap  from  the  Brililh  government, is  the  fecurity  from 
violence  and  opprelhon  either  by  the  Mohammedan 
ibperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Hin- 
doo wc  have  already  mcniioncd  the  particularcircmn- 
lUiice  that  thcfe  people  are  liable  to  the  piinilhment  of 
loling  their  caft  from  a  variety  of  caufes.and  that  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moll  grievous  cala- 
tiiity  they  can  fufFer.  The  Mohammedan  governors 
frequently  took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition  in  this 
refpedt  to  opprefs  them  ;  and  this  circumfUnce  alone 
frequently  produced  the  moll  horrid  coiifuiion.  In 
the  inftrucHons  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Verelll 
iirfc-rms  them,  that  "  it  is  difticult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  original  culloms,  or  the  degenerate  manners 
of  the  Mulfclmen,  have  mofl  contributed  10  confound 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  thcfe  provinces. 
Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  alnioft  every  decilion  of 
theirs  is  a  cerrujU  bargain  with  the  highelt  bidder. 
Compenfation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca- 
pital crimes,  and  fines  became  at  lall  an  intolerable 
grievance  ;,nay,  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  lime, 
that  it  became  at  laft  a  Icttled  rule  to  allow  each  of 
(hem  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difpnte  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  trouble. — It  is  impoiUble  to  lap- 
pofe  that  f  ich  monllrous  abufes  continue  under  the 
Britifli  government :  on  the  contrary,  we  mull:  readily 
believe, what  the  gi  vernorsthcmfelvcs  ailcrt,tliat  im- 
mediately after  the  provinces  fell  under  Britilh  jurif- 
didion,  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  been 
left  to  the  frecexercifeof  theirreligion,laws,  and  cu- 
lloms. Tlic  Hindoos  themfelves  acknowledge  this, 
audare  as  well  pic  tied  with  the  niildiiefs  of  ihcBritiih 


govcrnnient,astheyarcdifpleafcd  with  the  fnperrtition  HiiidoflaB. 

and  crutlty  of  the  Mohamnuclans.  Under  the  Britiili  ' ' 

go\erinncnt  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  that  commerce,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  arc  fo  much  ad- 
dicted,will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava- 
ricious and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  latter  had 
impofed  fb  many  reflraints  upon  trade  of  ;ill  kinds,  by 
the  multitude  of  taxes  colleded  at  the  landing-places, 
walch-houfes,  markets,  &c.  that  it  was  almoll  impof- 
fible  to  carry  it  on  with  any  advantage  Among  other 
I'alutary  regulations,  however,  enacted  by  the  Britilh 
government  in  1772,  many  of  thole  taxes  upon  com- 
merce were  aboliflied,  and  a  plan  laid  for  effecaially  li- 
berating the  inhabitants  from  thofe  lliackles  by  wliich 
their  commerce  had  been  fo  long  fettered. — Regard 
has  alfo  been  paid  to  the  infiruiition  of  the  people  in 
ufeful  knowledge  ;  and  the  feminary  cflablilhed  at  Cal- 
cutta by  Sir  William  Jones,  certainly  docs  ninch  ho- 
nour to  the  founder.  Some  regard  had  indeed  been 
priid  to  this  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors  ;  but  at  the 
time  that  the  Britilh  government  commenced,  thcf« 
had  been  entirely  neglcc^ted,  their  eiulownients  re- 
fumed  by  government,  and  even  the  buildings  fallen 
into  ruin. 

From  a  comparifon  of  any  government  to  which  the 
Hindoos  have  liilhcrto  been  fubject,  with  that  of  Bri- 
tain, indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  preference  mufl  be 
given  greatly  infavour  of  the  latter.  At  the  lime  when 
the  Briiifh  tirll  vilited  that  country,  they  were  not 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  their  native  fovereigns,  nor 
had  th(  y  been  fo  for  along  time  before.  The  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigners,  but  a  mofl  cruel  and  dctcfl- 
able  race  of  men  ;  and  it  was  by  ufurpaiioiis  of  their 
own  rebellious  fubjeds  that  the  anarchy  and  confufiori 
Was  introduced, in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
fo  long  a  time.  The  Britilh  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls  ;  but  the  laiter,who  profefs  the  intolerant 
fuperllitionof  Mohammed,  fuff'cr  their  condutl  to  be 
influenced  by  it  in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  treat  the  natives 
with  the  utraofl  cruelty.  The  greatefl  evil  perhaps 
which  rcfults  from  the  Britifh  government  is,  the  ex- 
portation of  great  fums  01  money  to  a  foreign  conn- 
try  ;  but  this  evil,  with  refpcdl  to  the  provinces  poirefT- 
ed  by  tlie  Britilh,  exiAed  alfo  under  the  Mohammedan 
government.  The  Mogul  emperors  rclided  at  Delhi, 
which  is  fardiltant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orilla,  the  territories  now  poflcfTed  by  Bri- 
tain ;  fo  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  treafure  fent  to 
that  capital  was  totally  lofl  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Aurcngzebe, the  emperor's  tribute  amounted  to  three 
millions  flerling  ;  and  of  this  a  conliderable  part  was 
fpecic  ;  but  lince  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only 
1,250,0001.  and  even  this  was  a  vail  fum  ;  to  which  if 
we  add  that  carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders 
of  mercenary  troops  who  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not 
unrcafonable  to  fuppole  tliat  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment matters  were  Hill  worfe,  even  in  this  refpeft, 
than  under  that  of  Britain. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  apology  for  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment, with  the  following  extraft  from  the  treatife 
late  ly  quoted,  A  fliort  Review  of  the  Britilh  Govern- 
ment in  India.  "  A  more  detcflable  or  deteHcd  rac» 
of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors of  India  ;  whether  we  conlidcr  tl;f  brutality  of 
ihcir  paflions,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,the  corrup- 
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Hiiidoftan.  tisnoftheirmanners,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 

' or  the  tyranny  of  their  govcrnnitnt:   in  all  thcfe  rc- 

fpecls  they  were  the  terror  and  abhorrcnceot  the  Hin- 
doos, whole  couniry  they  invaded,  and  whole  domi- 
nion they  nfiirped. 

"  The  fanaiic ignorance  of  tlic  favagc  caliph  which 
«lictatcd  his  barbarous  reafon  for  dellroyin;^  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined 
by  ihcTartar  education  of  Tiniur  and  liis  predecelfors. 
The  fame  fiiperfliiious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  to  dcllroy  ilie  monuments  of  wcltern  learn- 
ing, likewifc  impelled  the  Tariar  khans  toovcrthrow 
the  religious  temples  of  the  callern  worfliip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  i  ith  century  Mahmood  entered 
Hindoftan,  and  in  the  courfe  of  12  expeditions  he  de- 
/Iroyed  the  faiuous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannafar, 
Matra,  and  S'lmnaut.  In  the  laiterend  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, MahniooJGori  penetrated  as  far  as  tlic  city  of 
Benares,  and  commiticd  outrages  as  Mah  mood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Sumnaut.  Tamcilane  poflelled 
as  much  of  this  lurious  zeal  as  any  of  his  favage  predc- 
cedbrs  ;  and  if  the  cntluiliafm  of  this  detractive  reli- 
gion had  not  occafionally  abated  among  fomcof  his  fuc- 
cellors,  they  would  fcarcc  have  left  a  Hindoo  temple 
or  pried  in  the  country  they  fubducd. 

"  Knough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  inde- 
lible (lain  on  the  memory  of  thofc  intolerant  tyr.-.nts, 
and  to  make  a  lalling  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  latell  period  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment, were  kept  in  conttant  dread  of  dotlrines, 
which,  to  their  apprehenfions,  fcemcd  to  infpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  facrilegious  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  MulFulman  as  it  was  to 
tlie  Jews  when  they  mod  flridly  revered  tlie  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it  ;  and  niofl  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  conlidered  by  the  Mohainmedansas 
acls  of  idolatry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of 
idols,  a  religious  principle  excited  mutual  fentiments 
of  abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors 
and  their  fubjccts.  The  refl  of  the  charafter  of  the 
Mohammedans  may  be  funimcd  up  in  the  concife  and 
emphatic  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  fays,  '  Their 
dillinguilhing  qualities  are  perfidy  and  fenfuality.' 

"  But  notwithflanding  thefe  faCts,  and  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  gyvernment  is  a  difgufiing  repetition  of 
opprelfion,  maifacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fadiion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  litua- 
lion  of  the  Hindoos  as  eafy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
they  were  diflurbed  in  this  peaceful  date  ofrepofe 
and  fecurity  by  the  Englidi  ;  who  have  been  delcribed 
(with  unparalleled  injudicc)  as  a  fct  of  rapacious  ta(k- 
maders.  It  furely  requires  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
rerieciion  to  perceive,  that  fuch  rcprefcntations  of  the 
two  governments  mud,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  falfe. 

"  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India 
from  a  birbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  ilfucd.  The 
only  notion  they  had  ofgovcrnmentwasabfolutc  power 
in  the  fv>vereign,  and  abfulute  fubmillton  in  the  fubjedt. 
The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftcning  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  ferved  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  perfccution  towards  the  lutfering  Hindoos, 
whom  I  heyharalFed  without  mercy, and  dedroyed  with- 
out rcmorfc.     The  Britilb  conquerors  came  from   a 


couniry  famed  for  arts  and  fcicnces;  thegeneroosprin-  ll'nJglli 

ciplcs  of  public  liberty  had   been   indillcd  into  their    """ 

minds  from  tlicir  carlicd  infancy;  the  mild  tenets  of 
Chridianity  chcrilhed  andcomnuuded  every  cliHritablc 
duty  ;  and  they  had  been  tawght  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  rule  \\  ith  equity,  and  10  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  fuppofcd  that, under  ihefc  circumdances,  the 
two  natii.ns  Jhould  have  totally  chingcd  charaelcrson 
their  coming  into  Iiitiia  ?  That  the  larb:r<)us  and  fero- 
cious Tartar  fliould  become  niili!  and  enlighicned  ;  that 
the  cultivated  andgcneruus  Briiou  fliould  liavcdegenc- 
ratcd  into  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and  that  tlic  Biiiiih  gover- 
nors fliould  have  rendered  the  fitutiion  of  their  Iliii. 
dou  fubjecls  worle  than  it  was  under  liie  Mogul  empe- 
rors ?  Keafon  revolts  at  the  idea  ;  and  nothing  but  ihc 
ranked  prejudice  could  cither  fugged  or  adopt  it." 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Rennel  obfcrves,  that  though  by  the  modern  Kuropc- 
ans,  Hindodan  has  been  underdood  to  mean  the  ira.5t 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
cad  and  wed,  the  mountainsof  Thibet  and  Tartary  oh 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hindodan,  properly  fo  called,  is  naich  more  circum- 
fci  ibed  ;  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  which  lies  to  thenorthward  of  2t"or  22''latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hindodan  is  the 
Nerbuddi  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron- 
tiers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compofe  the  reiv.aindcr. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  arccalledD:'f<rii« 
by  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Ei'ipin.  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 
didinguilh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  o(  Hhid-jjlat 
Propjr ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  its  wedcrn  and  northern  boun- 
daries ,  but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con- 
lidered as  theeadern  boundary  than  the  Ganges  ;  the 
latter  interfering  fome  of  the  riched  provinces  in  the 
empire.  According  to  this  fuppoliiion,  Hindodan 
Properwill  equal  infize  the  countries  of  France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  the  Deccaii  and  peninfula  being  about 
equal  to  the  Britilh  illands,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Towards  the  north,  Hindoftan  is  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren; but  towards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  ia 
corn,  rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern 
provinces  are  very  mountainous  and  fandy  :  while  the 
fouthern  arc  for  the  mod  part  level,  and  well  watered 
with  feveral  rivers. 

The  mod  remarkable  mountains  are  thofc  which 
furround  it  on  three  lidcs.  Thofc  on  the  wed,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  Perlia,  called,  in  general,  SoUymnn 
KHy,  or  the  Tiiountaini  ofSoleyma>i,  are  of  a  vaft  height 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  pallablc  in  certain 
places,  through  which  roads  have  been  madafor  the 
fake  of  commerce.  The  chief  are  thofc  which  lead  to 
Kabul,  Gazna,  and  Kandahar.  This  great  ciiain  of 
mountains  is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Afghans,  or  I'atans,  and  the 
Bjliiches,who  have  extended  thcmfelveson  the  fide  of 
Indi.i,  as  well  as  Pcrfia.  The  mountains  on  the  north 
arc  called  Nagmkut,  Hima,  or  Mus  TJg,  which  hat 
an  aflinity  with  liinius,  and  by  other  names,  which  are 
given  alfo  in  common  to  the  mountains  on  each  lide, 
3X2  feparating 
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Windodsn,  fcparjiliiT  IVrndoflin  from  Thibet.  The  very  profpe.-l 

"~ — V ■  ,„  iluif  ii,.,iiiuainsi5  frigl'.:u!l,  I'i'ig  nothing  bm  hi- 

t'.tous  jrtcipicfs,  perpcui.lly  rovcit-ii  wini  fnow,  and 
rot  to  be  croiFco  without  the  grc.ucll  danger,  and  dif- 
jiciihy.  . 

Tlie  mofl  rem  irk  .blc  rivers  of  Hint^oAan  are  the 
Indus  and  Oangcs.  Tlic  former  is  callcii  by  ihcoritii- 
tals,  i>ii:(l,  i>hid,  rr  isi>:r/i.  It  rifts  in  ihc  niouiilains 
to  ihc  i;orili  or  norih-taft  of  Hindoilan  ;  whence, 
•iftir  a  long  coiirfc,  liril  tn  the  fjuth,  and  then  to 
ihc  foiuh-wcft,  it  falls  inio  ihc  Perfian  fca.  bilow 
l.oviir  IJadncr,  hy  ftvcral  nunilhs.  In  its  couife  it 
reecivcs  fcvcrjl  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilah,  Ja- 
i;i2l,  llchat,  and  Lai  ka. 

'i  he  Ganges,  called  in  the  Indies  Canga,  rifcs  in 
iliclJng.lom  of  Thilet:  tnttring  Hiii  iuftan  alK-iii  the 
?,oth  degree  of  l:iiitii  !c,  it  runs  tirfl  fouth-eaflward  by 
the  cL'.ics  of  Dckancr;  Minapor,  ILlabas,  Benares, 
.ind  Patna,  to  Raj  ai  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  cjllern  having  palled  by  Dakka,  tlie 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gnlph  of  that  name  about 
C'hatignan.  The  wellcrndefcendingby  Kolfuni  Bazar 
rind  Ihighly,  falls  into  the  gulph  below  Shandcrna- 
gor,  toward  ;Pipeli. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Chrillians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  fcriptiirc  as  the  boii!;daries  of  the  tcrreftriil  para- 
difc.  The  Indians  retain  the  grestefl  reverence  for 
its  waters,  going  in  crowds  from  the  reniotefl  pirtsof 
the  country  to  wafh  in  them,  from  a  perfiiafion  that 
they  deface  from  all  the  fpots  of  fm.  The  reafoii  of 
this  is,  beeaufc  tlicy  imagine  this  river  does  not  lake 
its  foiirce  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  but  Jelcends 
from  heaven  into  the  paradifc  of  Dcvendre,  and  from 
th(n:e  intoHindoflan.  Nothing  is  more  childilh  than 
the  fables  of  the  Bramins  on  this  fuhjeJt,  yet  the 
people  fwallow  them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of 
Golconda  drink  no  other  v  ater  than  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges :  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is 
very  nnwholefome,  andthat  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank 
till  it  is  firft  boiled.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fu- 
perb  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
immenfely  rich.  At  certain  feRivals,  there  has  been 
fometimes  a  concourfe  of  100,000  people  who  came 
10  bathe  in  it.  But  what  principally  dillinguilhes  this 
liver,  belidesits  greatnefs  and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it 
brings  down  in  its  fands  and  throws  on  its  bank'. ;  and 
the  precious  Hones  and  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in 
itfelf,  bat  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  dif- 
chargcs  its  witers,  and  which  abound  therewith.  The 
Chun  or  Jcmma,  the  Guderafu,  the  Periilis,  Lakii, 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difchargc  themfelves  into  it 
during  its  co^rfc. 

The  weather  and  feafons  arc,  in  general,  very  re- 
gular in  this  fpacious  country;  the  winds  blowing 
confiantly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  lix 
months  from  the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
till  the  rains  fall,  arc  fo  extrenc'.y  hot,  that  ihc  re- 
flciTtio it  from  the  ground  is  apt  to  llilkr  one's  face  ; 
and  bat  for  the  breeze  or  fmall  gale  of  wind  which 
blows  every  day.  there  would  be  no  living  in  that 
cotiniry  for  peo,le  bred  in  northern  climates  ;  for,  ex- 
cepting in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  coldefl  day  is  hotter 
tbere  at  noon  than  the  hottefl  day  in  England.  How- 


trer,  very  furprifing  changes  of  heat  sind  cold  fomc-  HinJoftan, 

times  h-ippen  within  a  few  hours';  fo  that  a  flirting^ '^ ' 

hot  d  ly  is  fuccccded  by  a  night  cold  enougli  to  pro. 
duce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water,  ;.nd  that  mgiii  by  .i  noon 
as  i'corchingas  the  j>reccoiiig.  Sonitiiines,  in  the  dry 
feafon,  before  the  r.iiis,  the  wind  blows  with  fuch  ex- 
treme violence,  that  they  cai  ry  vall  qmniiiics  of  (hifl 
and  fan!  into  the  air,  wliich  ar'pcar  black,  like  clouds 
charged  with  rain  ;  b  it  fall  .  own  iu  i}ry  Ihowrrs,  111- 
ling  the  eyes,  ears,  and  iioftrils  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  dcfccnd,  and  peiictraif  evtry  chcft,  cabiner,  or 
cupboard,  in  the  lioufes  or  tents,  by  the  Ley-hole  or 
crevices. 

From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  it  feldom  or  never 
rains,  exctjuinginoue  feafon  of  tiic  year :  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  midJlc  of  bcptember.  Thcfc 
rains  gei  erally  begin  and  end  with  moll  furious  florms 
of  tiiun  Icr  an  i  li;,htiiing.  During  thefe  three  months 
it  rains  ufnally  every  day,  and  fomeiimes  for  a  week 
together  witliout  iiitcrntinlon  :  by  ihis  means  the  land 
is  enriched,  like  i-gypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  funds  of  the  Arabian 
dtfarts  ;  yet,  in  a  few  days  after  thofe  lliowers  begin 
to  fill,  the  furface  appears  covered  with  verdure. 
When  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  (he  fky  becomes  per- 
fedly  ferene  again,  and  f  arcc  one  cloud  appears  all  the 
other  nine  months:  however,  a  rcfrefliing  dew  falls 
e\crY  night  during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the 
air,  and  cherilhes  the  earth. 

The  produce  of  Hindoilan  is  very  rich  in  everjr 
kind,  whether  it  be  folfil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Bc- 
fides  other  precious  (tones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  dia- 
mond  mine  at  the  town  of  Soumerpur  in  Bengal. 
Qiiarries  of  Theban  ftone  are  fo  plciiiiful  in  the  Mo- 
gul's empire,  that  there  are  both  ninfqaes  and  pagodas 
built  entirely  of  it.  Some  traveller!  tell  us,  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver;  but 
thofe  of  the  lad,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened, 
fince  the  bullion  of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire, 
which  will  take  nothing  elfe  in  exchange  for  her  com- 
modities, and  prohibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They 
till  the  ground  with  oxen  and  foot-plouo;hs,  fowing  in 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over 
before  the  rains,  and  reaping  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber,which  with  them  are  t.iemofl  temperate  months  in 
the  year.  The  land  is  no  where  inclofcd,  excepting 
a  little  near  towns  and  villages.  The  grafs  is  never 
mow-ed  to  make  hay,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  eitiicr 
green  or  withered,  as  they  have  o:calion  to  ufe  it. 
Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  other  grain,  grow  here  in 
plenty,  and  are  very  good.  The  country  abounds  no 
lefs  in  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes, 
almonds,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  plums,  thofe  efpecially  called 
mirabolaiis ,  jdantanes,  which  in  Ihape  refemble  a 
(lender  cucumber,  and  in  tallc  excel  a  Norwich  )iear  ; 
mangos,  an  excellent  fruit,  refembling  an  apricot,  bat 
larger;  ananas  or  pine  apples  ;  lemons  and  oranges, 
but  not  fo  good  as  in  other  countries  ;  variety  of  pears 
and  apples  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and  the  tamarind- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  pod  refem- 
bling thofe  of  beans.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  peculiar  to  the  country.  But  the  valuable 
trees  are  the  cotton  and  mulberry,  on  account  of  the 
wealth  they  brinii;  the  natives  from  the  manufadlures 
of  callicoes'and  lilks.  They  plant  abundance  of  fugar- 
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canes  hcrf,  as  well  as  lobacso  ;  bjt  ihe  latter  is  not  fo 
rich  ami  ftroii;;  as  that  of  America,  for  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  cure  and  orJer  it. 

HindoAan  affords  alfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together 
with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
Iwnown  to  us,  befidcs  fniall  roots  and  herbs  fur  fal- 
lads;  but  their  flowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at, 
have  no  (cent,  excepting  roles,  and  funic  few  other 
kinds. 

There  'n  a  great  variety  animals  in  this  country, 
both  w  ild  and  tame  ;  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rl.i- 
lioccrofes,  lioi'.s,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jickals,  and 
ihelike.  The  jackals  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noifc  in  liic  night.  The  rhino- 
ceros is  not  common  in  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  but  ele- 
phants are  very  numerous,  fome  12,  14,  or  15  feit 
liigh.  Tiierc  is  plenty  of  venifon,  and  game  of  fevcral 
kinds;  as  red-deer, fallow-deer,  ilks,  antel>pcs.  kids, 
hares,  and  luch  like.  None  of  tliefc  are  impprkcd, 
but  all  ill  common,  and  may  be  any  body's  Wlw  will 
be  ai  the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  ani. 
inals  ;ilfo  may  be  reckoned  the  mulk  animal,  apes, 
and  monkeys. 

Ilindollan  affords  variety  of  beads  for  carriage,  as 
camels,  drouiedaries,  mules,  alles,  horfes  oxen,  and 
buffMocs.  Mofl  of  the  horfes  are  white,  and  many 
curioudy  dappled,  pied,  and  fpoiled  all  over.  The 
flelli  of  the  oxen  is  very  fvvcet  ard  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  ufe  liiem  as  they  do  horfes  to  ride  on. 
Inftcad  of  a  bit,  they  put  one  or  two  fmall  firings 
through  the  grillle  of  the  noflrils,  and  faftening  the 
ends  to  a  rope,  ufe  it  iuflead  of  a  bridle,  which  isheld 
up  lij  a  bunch  of  griilly  flefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore- 
part of  his  back.  They  faddlc  him  as  they  do  a  horfe  ; 
and,  if  fpurred  a  little,  he  v\ill  go  as  fall.  They  arc 
generally  made  ufe  of  all  over  the  Indies  ;  and  with 
them  only  are  drawn  w  gi^ons,  coaches,  and  chariots. 
Some  of  thefe  oxen  will  travel  15  leagues  in  a  day. 
They  are  oftvi'o  forts-,  one  fix  feet  high,  which  are 
rare;  another  crdled  ctw^itfs,  which  are  only  three.  In 
fome  places,  where  the  roads  are  llony,  they  Ihoe  their 
oxen  when  they  are  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo's  fkin 
makes  excellent  butf,  and  the  female  yields  very  good 
milk  ;  but  their  flelh  is  neither  fo  paLtable  nor  whole- 
fome  as  beef.  The  flieep  of  Hindoflan  have  large 
heavy  tails,  and  their  flcfli  is  very  good,  bat  their  wool 
coarf^c. 

The  country  is  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in- 
fers; fome  of  a  noxious  kind,  as  frnrpions,  fnakes, 
and  rats  ,  but  the  lizar.ls,  which  arc  of  a  green  colour, 
are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  ferpenis,  we  arc  told,  are 
fometimes  employed  to  difpatch  criminals,  efpeciaily 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fome  atrociouscrime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  ••  ith  the  moft  grievous 
torture.  The  mofl  tnuil-.U fome  infed-;  in  this  hot 
country  ;•  re  flies,  mufkctocs.  and  chinches  or  lugs, 
the  firfl  by  diy,  and  oili-rs  in  the  night  ;  when  they 
offend  no  Icfs  by  their  fleii'-h  tli.iu  ih  ir  bite. 

HINE,  or  Hisn,  a  hufbjnilman's  fervant.  Thus 
iheperfon  whooverlees  the  refl,  is  called  r  he  mailer's 
hinc. 

HINNOM,  or  the  Valley  of  His\oy,  (anc.geog.), 
a  place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerulalcm  It  wm-;  h|- 
fo  cilled  the  valley  ^I'Tcph.t,  ,nd  w.;s  remark'b'c  lor 
\\\c  cruel  and  barbarous  worlhip  %i  the  god  .Niolech, 


where  parents  made  their  cliildrcn  pafs  thrcngh  the 
fire  in  honour  of  that  idol. 

Mir,  ill  the  ni.iterid  niedica,  the  fruit  of  the  d"g- 
rofe  or  wild  brier.  .See Rosa. — Thty  contain  a  H.  ^r- 
ith  fwcctifli  pulp  i  with  a  rough  prickly  nutter  inclo- 
fing  the  feedj,  from  which  the  jiulp  ought  to  be  circ- 
fully  fepiratcd  before  it  be  taken  internally:  the  Wir- 
temberg  college  obfervcs,  that  from  a  nc-ledt  of  this 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fimetimcs  occafions  a  pruri- 
tus and  unealinefs  ahou;  the  anus  ;  and  the  confervc 
of  it  has  beenknown  to  excite  violent  vomiting  The 
confcrvc  is  the  only  officinal  jTcparation  of  this  fruit. 
And  as  it  is  not  Inppofcd  to  polfcfs  any  pr.rticular  me- 
dical virtue,  but  is  merely  ufcd  to  give  form  to  ether 
articles,  the  Edinburgh  college  havr,  pirh.-.ps  v.ithout 
any  material  difadvantjge,  entirely  omitted  it. 

IllPlMRCHLS,  a  great  afiroiiomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  liithynia,  flouriihed  between  the  ij3ih  i.nd  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  npoa  Aratus's  pheno- 
mena is  flill  extant.  Rohault  \\  as  very  much  miftakca 
when  he  aifcried,  that  this  al^ronomer  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars 
from  wefl  to  ea'l,  by  whi  h  their  longitude  changes. 
By  foretelling eclijifes,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be 
frightened  at  them, and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  hi:c  for  mak- 
ing a  review  of  all  the  flars  ;  by  which  his  defcend- 
anis  Would  be  enabled  todilcover  whether  they  arc 
born  and  die,  wheihr  they  change  their  place,  and 
whether  they  incrcafe  and  decreafe. 

IIIPPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamiine- 
celfaria  order,  belonging  to  tiie  fyngcnelii  clafs  of 
plans.  The  receptacle  is  nikcd  ;  there  ib  no  pappus; 
the  feeds  are  naked,  with  very  broad  margins  ;  ;hc 
calyx  is  heniil'piicric,  ;;ad  f  biinbricated  ;  :he  rai'ius 
conliils  often  coroUulie,  obfcure,  and  ra'hcr  cleft  into 
three. 

HIPPOBOSCA,  orHoRSE-KLY,  in  zoology  ;  a 
genus  of  infefls,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptcra. 
The  beak  conliils  of  two  valves,  is  cylindri-al,  ol)tufe, 
and  hanging;  and  the  fret  have  fevcral  claws.  There 
are  four  fpecies,  diilinguillied  by  their  wings,  &c.Thc 
iiioft  remarkable  is  the  ei|:iina,  the  pell  of  horfes  and 
cows.  This  infect  isb-oid,  flat,  fliining,  and  as  it 
wercfcaly.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  .-.re  yel- 
low, undulated  wi.h  brown;  ,.nd  the  legsarc  iiitcrfcc- 
ted  with  yellow  and  brown.  The  wings,  crolled  one 
over  the  other,  exceed  the  l-.iigih  of  the  body  l^jr 
above  one  half;  tiiey  arc  traidpareiit,  tingcJ  with  a 
liule  yellow  towards  their  outward  edge,  and  have  n. 
fpot  ncirthat  edge  of  a  brown  colour.  Thefe  i.ifccls 
are  very  dilKcuK  to  be  killed  on  account  of  the  hard 
craiiaceous  lliell  which  covers  them;  and  they  fix  fo 
e'olc  and  f:ll  to  the  poor  aniin.-ds  u  it!i  ihcircUws.that 
they  cannot  rub  or  bite  them  otf  without  wounding 
ihemlehes. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  inichth)ology.    SecSYNCSA- 

THUS. 

H.PPOCASTANUM,  or  common  horfe-chtfnut. 
See  /LscuLi't —  It  may  !e  here  iddcd.thit  from  fevc- 
ral experiments  in  the  Kreuch  Me^uuirn  ,f  ■f^riciUnre^ 
it  appe.irc  tha;  t'-e  truit  ot'  ihe  htrrfc-chefnnt  :.ffor.  s  a 
wholcfomc  nourilh.iient  fir  c.iitic,  and  ui  ly  evert  1-e 
en|.loyed  with  Oiccefs  for  fatle:>ing  li  ein.  Ii  is  faiJ 
to  render  the  tallow  of  tbolc  fatteued  with  it  parti,  n- 
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Hippo-     l.iily  firm.  The  milk  yiddeJ  by  cows  fcJ  upon  it,  is 
ctn'tour     jlfa  faid  10  be  dtickcr   and  riclicr  tliaii  [I1.U   produced 
H         from  any  other  kind  of  I'oi'd. — Tlie  I'niit  of  this  tree 
Hirpucra-    ,,35  jj^.^.j^   likcwifc  ufcd   as    food   for  Uiccp  and  ponl- 
'  try,  and  as  foap  lor  wafliing.     It  was  much  employ- 

ed in  powder  as  a  flernut  iiory  by  an  itinerant  oculilt, 
and  lias  been  recommended  by  fomc  others  in  certain 
flatesofoi)hihulniia,hcadach,&c.in\vhich  errhinesarc 
indicated.  Iisert"ei.Hs  as  a  flcrnuiatory  may  alio  be  ob- 
tained by  uling  it  under  the  form  of  infulion  or  decoc- 
tion drawn  up  into  the  noflrils.  And  it  is  entirely 
with  a  view  to  its  errhinc  po\:er  that  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopa'i.1  of  tlie  KdinburMh  col- 
lege. But  belides  thij,  tlic  bark  has  alfo  becnrejjrc- 
fcntcd  by  fume  as  a  cure  for  iiucrniiaent  levers  ;  and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
liippocaflanuni  is  introduced  as  an  oiHciKal  article  in 
the  Fharniacopieia  Kollica. 

HIFPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  .virtt  "  horfc," 
itfVTsw  puiigo,  "  I  fpur,"  and  T«t/foc  "  bull,"  in  anti- 
quity, a  fabulous  monfler,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfc 
and  half  man. 

\\  hat  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  Thelfaiy,  inhabiting  near  mount  Ptlion,  became 
thus  denominated,  bccaufc  tuey  were  the  iird  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  horfcback  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  fomc  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

Thehippocentaurslhould  feeni  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul- 
locks, and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
fclves  iniimate. 

HIPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  compofcd  ofwinc, 
witli  fpiccs  and  other  ingredients  infufcd  therein  ; 
much  ufcd  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  arc  various  kinds  of  hipjiocras,  according  to 
the  kind  ofwinc  and  theother  addditional  ingredients 
made  ufe  of  j  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  cla- 
ret hippocras,  (Irawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  with- 
out wine,  cyder  hijipocras,  &c. 

That  direfted  in  the  late  London  Difpenfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infiifed  in  canary  withfugar;  to  theinfuiion, 
jiiilk,  a  lemon,  and  fome  llips  of  rofcmary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  flraiiied  tiirough  a  flannel.  Ir  is  re- 
commended as  acordi.il,  and  is  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  themo- 
nogyi'.ia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofc 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quiu- 
quepartiiej  the  petals  five,  the  capfules  three  in  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  of  an  obcordate  (liape. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greatcft  phyfician  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  in  the  iflaiid  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad, and  flouriflicd  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war.  He  was  the  firfl  that  wc  knew  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phylic;  and,  if  weniay  believe  the 
author  of  hislife,whogoesunder  the  n&me q{ Soraiiits, 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and^'Efculapius.  He 
vvasiirll  a  pupil  of  his  own  father  HeracliJes,  then  of 
Kcrodicus,  then  of  Georgias  of  Leoniium  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdcra.  Af- 
ter being  inilrudcd  iiiphyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts 


and  lufing  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  Coiinrr7,  and 
pratliftd  phylicallovtrGreecc;  where  he  was  fo  much 
admired  for  his  fkill,  that  he  was  publicly  lent  forwith 
Euryphon,  a  man  fupcrior  to  him  i^  years,  to  Pcrdic- 
cas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  be 
confumptive.  Hut  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  arrived, 
))ronounced  the  diltafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as  in 
truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexandcr,  Perdiccasfcll  in  love  with  Philashis  father's 
millrefs  :and  this  Hippocrates  difcerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prefcuce  always  brought  upon  him,  a  cure 
Wiis  loon  cffccHcd. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdcra  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppofed  niadnefs,  he  went;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inflcad  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow  citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the 
only  wife  man  among  them.  He  heard  many  ledurcs, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has 
made  Cornelius  Celfus  and  fomc  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  never  law  each  other  till  this  in- 
terview which  was  occalioned  by  the  Abdcritcs.  Hip- 
pocrates had  alfo  public  invitations  toother  countries. 
Thus,  when  3  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  P«o- 
nians,  the  kings  of  tliofe  countries  begged  him  to  conic 
to  their  relief  :  he  did  not  go  ;  but  learning  from  the 
mclfengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  he  concluded 
that  the  didenipcr  would  come  to  Athens;  and,  fore- 
telling what  would  happen,  applied  himfclf  to  take  care 
of  the  city  and  the  fludenis.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artnxerxes  had 
intreated  him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a  ])romire  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufcd 
to  go.  He  alio  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  jufl  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Thell'alians  to  come  to  their  al- 
lillance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Eleufmian  ceremonies;  gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  pry  taiiseum  or  council-hcnifc 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  mai'Uaincd  at  the  publi« 
charge  but  fuch.  as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ilate. 
He  died  among  the  Larillaeans,  fome  fay  in  his  90th 
year,  f  mie  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  fomc 
in  his  109th.  The  beR  edition  of  I'is  works  is  that  of 
Foefuis,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hij'pocratcs  wrote  ia 
the  Ionian  dialeft.  His  aphorifuis,  prognoflics,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  difcafes, 
juff  ly  pafs  for  mafler-picces.  See  HiJiO'y  of  Mhdici.\e. 

HIPPOCRENE  (anc.  geog.),  a  fountain  of  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  faered  to  the  Mu- 
fcs.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe 
the  fame.     See  Aganippe. 

HlPPOPHAGl  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Scylhia, 
fo  called  from  their  living  on  horfe-rielh  :   the  fare  at. 
this  day  of  the  Tartars   their   defcendants.     Alfo   a 
people  of  Perfia  (Ptolemy). 

HIPPOCREPIS,  coMMore  horse-shoe  vetch, 
in  botany  :  A  gemis  of  the  decandria  order,  belong, 
ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  ;2d  order, Papi//o>iiici'<f. 
The  legumen  is  comprelled  and  crooked,  with  many 
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Hlppn-    incifions  on  the  interior  future.  There  are  three  fpc- 
Jrome     cies,  two  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Kurope,   and 

II         one  of  Britain.   Tliey  arc  all  low  herbaceous  trailing 
lippulytus  plants,  with  yellow  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 

'        feeds  ;  but  having  no  great  beauty  arc  feldom  kept  in 
gardens. 

HIPPODROME,  HirroDROMUS,  (compofed  of 
/ir^oc  "  horfe,"  and  iSfi/jat  "  courfc,"  of  the  verb 
/f(^«  cnrro,  "  I  run"),  in  aniiqaity,  a  lill  or  courfc 
wherein  chariot  and  horfes  races  were  performed, 
and  horl'es  cxcrcifrd. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfe-courfc  was  a 
fpace  of  ground  of  600  paces  long,  furroundcd  with  a  ' 
wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  irre- 
gular, on  account  of  the  lituation  ;  in  one  part  was  a 
hill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorned 
with  temples,  altars,  and  other  cnibellilhnients.  See 
Stadium.  There  is  a  very  famous  hi)'podrome  at 
Conflantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  and  finilhcd  by  Conllantinc.  This  circus,  called 
by  the  Turks  atrneican,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
there  is  a  pyramidal  obelilk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 
about  JO  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charged 
with  hieroglypliics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  infcrip- 
tionson  its  bafc  fliow,  that  it  was  creeled  by  Tlieodo- 
fius;  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are 
reprefented  upon  it  in  baifo-relicvo.  There  are  fome 
velliges  in  England  ot'  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  performed  their 
ra'ces  ;  the  iiiofl  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonthenge, 
which  is  a  long  traft  of  ground,  about  ?jo  feet,  or 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits  in  length,  inclofed 
quite  round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  directly 
cad  and  well.  The  goal  and  cjrcer  are  at  the  call 
end.  The  goal  is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with 
a  flopc  inwards,  on  which  the  judges  are  fuppo- 
fad  to  have  fat.  The  metx  are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall 
barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  courfc.  Thefe  hip- 
podromes were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
rhedagua,  the  racer  rhcdagiur,  and  the  carr'ugc  rhida, 
from  the  Britifli  word  rhed.g  "to  run."  Oneof  thefc 
hippodromes,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  of 
Leicefler,  retains  evident  marks  of  the  old  name  rhe- 
dagua,, in  the  corrupted  one  of  mwdikis.  There  is 
another  of  thefe,  fays  Dr  Stukelcy,  near  Dorchcfler  ; 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen- 
rith in  Cumberland  ,  and  another  in  the  valley  juft 
without  the  town  of  Royfton. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,  in   ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of 

PLEURONECrF.S. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefcus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  in  fabulous  hillory  for  his  virtue  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. His  llepmoihcr  Ph.*;dra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refufcd  to  pollute  his  father's  bed,  flic 
accufcd  him  to  Thefcus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per- 
fon.  Her  accufalion  was  readily  believed,  and  The- 
fcus intrcated  Neptune  to  punilh  the  incontinence  of 
his  fon.  Hippolytus  tied  from  the  refentment  of  his 
father  -,  and  as  he  purfued  his  way  along  thefea  lliores, 
bis  horfes  werefo  frightened  at  the  noife  of  fea  calves 
whichNeptun-  had  purpofdy  fent  there,  that  they  ran 
among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his 
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body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raifed  to  his  me. 
niory,  particularly  at  Trcezcnc,whcre  he  received  di- 
vine lionours.  According  to  forac  accounts,  Diana 
rcllorcd  him  to  life. 

HlPPOMANE,  thCMANCHINEEL-TREE:  A  gCHUS 

of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  mona:cia 
clafhof  plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  jSih  order,  T'r/csa-.r.  The  male  has  an  amen- 
tum and  birid  perianthium,  without  any  corolla  ;  the 
female  pcrianthiuni  is  tritid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  j  the 
lligma  is  tripartite  ;  and  the  plum  or  capfule  tricocous. 

Spc-ci.'i.  I.  The  mancinella,  with  oval  fawcd  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  all  the  Weft-India  lllands.  It  hatha 
fmooth  brownifltbark;  the  trunk  divides  upwards  into  Phtc 
many  branches,  garnilhcd  with  oblong  leaves  about  ccn»i». 
three  inches  long.  The  (lowers  come  out  in  Ihort 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 
appearance,  and  arc  fuccecdcd  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
ihapcand  fizc  with  a  golden  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  wiih 
olilong  bay  leaves,  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  and 
grows  10  as  large  a  fizc  as  ihc  fird,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers moftly  in  the  Ihape  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  fpinofa, 
with  holly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Cimpeachy,  and  fel- 
dom rifcs  above  20  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  greatly  rc- 
femblc  thofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  fct  with 
Iharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 
arc  of  a  luciJ  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  very  warm 
climates,  cannot  be  prefcrvcd  in  this  country  without 
a  ftove  ;  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  made  to  rife 
above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  alFillancc. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  imijl  have  very 
little  moifturc,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it. 

I'ropertiis.  Thefe  trees  have  a  very  poifonous  qua- 
lity, abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a  highly 
caufti-  nature.  Strangers  arc  often  teiiij'ted  to  cat 
the  fruit  oftiie  fir  ft  fpecies ;  thcconfeqiiences  of  which 
arc,  an  intiammationof  the  mouth  and  throat,  painsin 
the  ftomach,  &c.  which  are  very  dangerous  uulcfs  re- 
medies arc  fpcedily  applied.  The  wood  is  muck  cf- 
teemcd  for  making  cabinets,  book-cafes,  &c.  being 
very  durable-  taking  a  tine  polifli,  and  not  being  liable 
to  become  worm  eaten:  but  as  the  trees  abound  with 
a  milky  cauftic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  arc  made 
round  their  trunks,  to  burn  out  thcirjuice;  otherwifc  '  '■ 
thofe  who  fell  the  trees  would  be  in  dinger  of  loling 
their  fight  by  the  juice  tiying  in  their  eyes.  This 
juice  raiffs  blifters  on  the  fkin  wherever  it  falls,  turns 
linen  black;  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
dangerous  to  work  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ;  for 
if  any  of  the  fiw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  it  caufcs  inHanimations  and  the  lofsof 
light  for  fome  time;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
cover  their  faces  with  tine  lawn  during  the  time  of 
working  the  wood.  It  is  with  the  juice  of  this  tree 
that  the  Indians  ufcd  to  poilbn  their  arrows. 

HIPPOM.ANES,  a  fort  of  poifon  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love-charms.  The  word  is  Gr^ck  <.!»-»cju».c,  com- 
pofcil  of  ,i»<roc  "  a  horfe,"  and  /xmia.  "  fury  ormad- 
ncls." 

Authors  arc  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
liippomanes.  Pliny  defcribes  it  as  a  blackilh  caruncle 
found  on  the  bead  of  a  new-born  colt ;  which  the  dam 
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bites  cfT  iiiil  cits  as  f.>nii  .is  (lie  is  Jclircrc-,1.  Ke  adJ^ 
tint  iCliic  be  p.-cvenicd  licriia  by  sny  one's  ciutiiii;  it 
otfbcfore,  flic  will  n.  t  take  to  nor  bri  ■<>  up  llie 
young.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Strviiis  and  Columcll-ij'' 
(icfcribe  it  as  a  pcifbnons  iiiattt  r  cickliiigfrom  the  pu- 
dtndiiin  of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  Imif^ing  fur  the 
horfc.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  D.iy!e's  Di;iion:try  is  a  very 
learned  dilicrt^  ticn  on  the  hippoinanc^,  and  all  its 
virmcsboth  real  and  prttcnicd. 

IIIIM-'ONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Kphcfns  540 
years  before  tiic  Chridian  era.  He  cnhivatcd  the 
finie  fjtiiical  pnetryas  Arcliilochus,  and  was  not  in-_ 
fcrior  to  iiim  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  r.:illtry  obliged  Liin  tolly  from  Kjihclus.  As 
he  wa.s  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  BuphaUis 
and  Aiuhernuis,  niadca  flatuc  of  jiini  ;  which,  by  the 
uglincfsof  its  fcatnrcs,  expofcd  die  poet  to  iinivtrfal 
ridicule.  Hipponix  refolvcd  to  revenge  the  injury  ; 
and  lie  wrote  fucli  titter  invci-iives  and  fsiiiical  lam- 
poons againfl  thcni,  that  they  hanged  thenifclvcs  in 
del'piir.   [Cic.ad.  Fmuil.  vii.cp.  24.) 

IliPPOPHAE,  SEA-n'ucKTHORN  :  A  gcnnsof  the 
tetrandria  order,  bclonoing  to  the  diacia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  meihod  ranking  under  the 
i6th  order,  Calycifora .  The  male  calyx  is  bipartiie  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  bih'd  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  there  is  one  fiyle,  and  a  monofpcr- 
nuuis  berry. 

Spcciis.  I.  The  rhaninoides  hath  a  flirulsby  flem, 
brandling  irregularly  ciglit  or  ten  feet  high,  having 
a  dark  brown  bark.  It  is  armed  wiih  a  few  thorns; 
hath  fpear-fliaped,  narrow,  feffile  leives,  of  a  dark 
green  above,  and  hoary  underneath.  2. The  canadeii- 
lis  hath  a  flirubby  brown  Hem,  branchingeightor  ten 
feet  high,  with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants. 

Culture,  Sac.  Both  thcfe  fpecies  are  very  hardy,and 
may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  by  l^^ycrs,  and  by  cuttingsof'their  young  (boots. 
They  arc  retained  in  gardens  on  account  of  iheir  two- 
coloured  leaves  in  funuiier  j  and  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  tlie  young  fiioots,  which  are  co- 
vered with  turg'd,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats, (hecp, 
and  horfcs,  eat  the  iirll  fpecies  ;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPODES,HiprorEDEs,or//;/./o/.o<//>,com- 
pofed  of  iTTOt /^ory>,  and  irscybo?,  in  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy, an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people  Situa- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  Srythian  fca,  as  l)eing  uippo- 
fed  to  have  had  horfes  i'ect.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionylius,  Geogr.  v.  310. Mel  1,  lib  iii. 
cap.  6  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iq.  and  St,  Augnfliiie,  Z)? 
Chit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  it  is  conjecuired,  that  tiiey 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftncfsor  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inh..bilants  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulph,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
t\\eFiiiiii  Li^nipedesiAOVias.  They  wore  fnow  fhoes  ; 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their 
being,  like  horfc,  hoofed  and  fli»d. 

Hippopotamus,  the  river-horse  ;  agenns 

of  quidrupeds  btlonging  to  the  order  of  bellua",  the 
chiractcrsofw  hicli  arc  ihefc  :  ft  lias  four  fore-tccthin 
the  ujiper  J3W,difpofeJ  in  piirsat  a  diflance  from  each 
•ther;  and  four  prominent  fore- teeth  in  :he  under  jaw, 


the  inermediate  ones  being  longcfl :  Tliere  are  txvo  liippcpa 
tufks  in  each  jaw,  ihofe  of  the  under  one  very  long  tnmui, 
and  obliijuely  truncated  ;  iu  both  they  Haiul  folitary,  "" — ^ — 
and  arc  reciirv;ited  :  The  feet  are  hoofed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  known  fpecies, z'/z. the  smph'bius, 
or  river-horlc,  (Plate  CCXXXVI.)  The  head  ofthi;; 
animal  is  of  an  enormous  fizc,  and  the  mouth  vaftly 
wide.  TJicears  arc  fniall  and  pointed,  and  lined  with- 
in very  thickly  with  Ihort  line  hairs.  The  eyes  and 
noftriln  are  finall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal. On  the  lips  arc  fonic  llrong  hairs  fcaiicred  iu 
patches  here  and  there.  Thehairon  the  body  is  very 
thin,  of  a  whitifli  colour,and  fcarcedifcernibleattirlt 
light.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  fonie  writers 
feign,  only  the  hairs  on  that  part  are  rather  thicker. 
The  (kin  is  very  iliickandlbong,and  ofadulky  colour. 
The  tail  isaboutafoot  long,  taper,  comprcffed,  and  na- 
ked. The  hoofs  are  divided  in  to  four  parts.  The  legs  arc 
fliort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is  fecondonly  tothc  elephant. 
The  length  o(  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  17  iect, 
the  circumference  of  the  body  ij,  the  height  near  7, 
the  legs  near  3,  the  head  above  34,  s.nd  the  girth 
near  9.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is  above  2  feet 
wide;  and  furniflicd  with  44  teeth  of  different  figures 
(including  the  cutting  teeth  and  the  canine).  The 
cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  and  fo  hard  and  llrong  that  they 
ifrike  fire  with  fleel.  This  circum  fiance,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo- 
potamus vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.  The  fubrtance 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  fu  white,  fo  fine,  and  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory  for  makingartificial  teeth. 
The  cutting  teeth,  cfjiecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  ca- 
nine teeth  are  alio  long,  crooked, prifmatic,  and  fliarp, 
like  ilic  tulks  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinders  arc 
fquare  or  oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that 
a  fingle  tooth  fometinics  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
tufks,  according  to  Dr  Sparman,  are  27  inches  long. 
— With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious 
flrength  of  body,  the  hippopotamus  niigiit  render 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal.  But  he  is 
naturally  of  a  mild  difpodtion,  and  is  only  formidable 
vvhen  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  neceffary  to  draw  one  afliore 
which  had  been  ihot  in  a  river  above  the  Cape  ;  and 
Haffelquifl  fays,  its  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Tho' 
he  delights  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as  freely  as 
upon  land  ;  yet  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver  or  otter, 
membranes  between  his  toes.  The  great  fizc  of  his 
belly  renders  his  fpecific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  water,  and  makes  him  fwim  with  eafe. 

Thefc  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  Piiver,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almoft  extirj'atcd  ;  and 
to  preferve  the  f^ew  which  are  left  in  Berg  River,  the 
governor  has  abfolutely  prohibited  the  fliooting  them 
without  particular  permillicn. — Theyarenot  found  in 
any  of  the  Africanrivers  which  run  into  the  Mediter- 
ranerju  except  the  Nile, and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
EgyPW  snd  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which 
that  river  palfes  through.  From  the  unwieldiiiefs  of 
his  body  and  the  ihortnefsof  his  legs;  the  hippopo- 
tamus 
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iJppnp*.  tamus  13  not  able  lo  move  fafl  upon  land,  and  is  then 
t-iiiu».  extremely  timid.  When  purfucd,  he  takes  to  tlic 
'"  '  water,  plunges  in,  links  to  tlic  bottom,  and  is  I'cen 
walking  there  at  tulleafc  ;  he  cannot,  however,  conti- 
nactlicrc  long  witnoiitol'ten  riling  towards  thefurfacc  ; 
and  in  llic  day  time  is  (o  teariiil  of  being  difcovcrcd, 
that  when  he  takes  in  irelli  air  the  place  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, for  he  docs  not  venture  even  to  put  hisiiofcout 
of  the  water,  In  rivers  nnfrctiuentcd  by  mankind,  he  is 
Icfs  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water. 
If  wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with 
great  lury,  and  often  link  then\  by  biting  large  pieces 
out  of  the  tides:  and  frequently  jRople  are  drov.'ncd  by 
thefc  animals  ;  for  they  arc  as  bold  in  the  wateras  ihcy 
are  timid  on  land.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  at  once 
bite  a  man  in  two. —  In  llutllowrivcrs  the  hippopotamus 
i!iaJ;es  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  conceal 
hisgrcat  bulk.  When  hcquits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts 
out  hall  his  body  at  once,  and  fmells  and  looks  around  ; 
but  fonutimts  rulhc  s  out  wi;h  great  impctuolity,  and 
tramples  down  every  thing  in  liis  way. — During  the 
nigiit  he  leaves  the  riversin  order  topaflure  ;  when  lie 
cats  fiigar-cancs,  rullies,  millet,  rice,  &.c.  confunang 
great  quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  Hut  as  he  is  lb  timid  on  land,  it 
is  not  diiKcult  to  drive  him  oft".— —-The  Egyptians 
(Mr  HalFelquin.  informs  us)  "  Iiave  a  curious  man- 
ner of  freeing  themfclves  in  fonie  incafure  from  this 
dcftruetire  animal.  They  remark  the  places  he  fre- 
quents uiofl,  and  ihere  lay  a  large  quantity  of  peafe  ; 
when  the  bcaft  comes  on  Ihore  hungry  and  voracious, 
he  falls  to  eating  what  is  nearcfl  him:  and  filling  his 
belly  with  the  peafe,  they  occafion  an  nnfapportable 
thirlt :  he  then  returnsimmediately  into  the  river,  and 
drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water, 
■which  fuddcnly  cani'cs  his  death  ;  for  the  peafe  fooa 
begin  to  fwell  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the 
Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  fliorc,  blown  up,  as  if 
killed  with  the  flrongeft  poifon."  The  river-horfe 
alfo  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofcns  with 
his  great  teeth;  but  never  cats  fifh,  as  is  aiferted  by 
Dampier.  It  was  reported  to  Mr  HafTelquift,  that 
the  river-horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  crocodile, 
and  kills  it  whenever  it  meets  it ;  and  that  this,  with 
fome  other  reafons,  contributes  much  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  crocodile  ;  which  otherwife,  coniidering  the 
many  eggs  they  would  lay,  would  utterly  deflroy 
Egypt.  But  Mr  Pennant  ti»cats  the  alleged  enmity  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar  error  ;  an 
eye-  witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had  feen  them 

fwimming  together  without  any  difagrecment The 

hippopotami  flcep  in  the  reedy  illands  in  the  midic  of 
the  flream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
A  herd  of  females  has  but  a  lingle  nuilc  ;  they  bring 
one  young  at  a  time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  fnckle 
it  in  the  water — Tkey  arc  capable  of  being  ramcd. 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  tobtlct  loofc 
out  of  a  Aahle  and  (ti.  by  its  keeper  without  attempt- 
ing to  injure  any  one.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
pitfalls,  and  poor  people  cat  the  ficlh.  In  fome 
parts  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fliarp  iror.s  in  the 
corn-grounds ;  which  thefe  bealls  (Irikc  into  their  feet , 
and  fo  become  an  cafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are 
ilruck  in  the  water  wiili  harpoons  fafleiud  to  cords, 
and  lo  or  12  canoes  arc  employed  in  the  chace. 
Vol.  VIII. 
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The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  the  Romans : 
Scaurus  treated  the  people  with  the  fight  of  five  cro- 
codiles and  one  hippopotame  during  his  xdilefhip, 
and  exhibiied  them  in  a  temporary  lake.  Aug-jftis 
produced  one  at  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job  ;  v.ho  admira- 
bly dcfcribcs  its  manners,  food  and  haunts.  "  1.  Be- 
hold nov/  behemoth,  which  I  nude  near  thee  :  Jic 
catcth  grafsasan  ox.  2.  Lo !  now  his  ftrength  is  in 
his  loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly. 
3.  His  bones  arc  at  ftrong  pieces  of  brafs  ;  his  bones 
are  like  bars  of  iron.  4.  He  lycih  under  the  fhady 
trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  j.  Behold  ! 
he  drinketh  up  a  river:  he  trufteth  he  can  draw  vp 
Jordan  into  his  mouth."  The  firft,  tlic  learned  Bo- 
chart  obfcrves,  implies  the  locality  of  its  liinatioa  : 
being  an  inl-.abitant  of  the  Kile,  in  ihc  neighbourhood 
of  L'z,  the  land  of  Job.  The  fecond  dcfcribcs  irs 
great  flrength  ;  and  the  third,  the  peculiar  hardnefs 
of  its  bones.  1  he  fourth  indicates  its  rcfidcncc  amidft 
the  vaft  reeds  of  the  rirer  of  Egypt,  and  other  African 
rivers  ovcrlhadowed  with  thick  forefts.  The  fifth, 
the  charadleriltic  widenefs  of  its  mouth;  which  is 
hyperbolically  defcribed  as  large  enough  to  exhauA 
fuch  a  ftream  as  Jordan. 

That  this  article  may  include  every  fort  of  informa- 
tion which  could  be  colleftcd  concerning  a  creature  lb 
highly  noted  and  of  fuch  ancient  fame,  we  lliall  add 
the  following  particulars  cxtraded  frcra  Sparman's 
Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  ani- 
mals are  caWcd /l-a-ce-Mi. 

"  Towards  evening  (Jan.  24.  i  776),  wc  came  to  a. 
pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  nfcd  to  be 
frequented  by  fea-cows.  For  this  reafon,  all  the  difr 
fercnt  ways  by  which  thefc  animals  might  come  up 
from  the  river,  were  befet  by  us  feparately  ;  our  hunt- 
ing-party conlifting  in  the  whole  of  fcven  perfons,i';z. 
five  of  us  Chriflians,  together  with  my  Hottentot  and 
another  belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befides  this,  the 
reft  of  the  Hottentots  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  wind- 
ward and  to  die  more  open  places  ;  and  by  fmackiii"; 
tlieir  whips,  and  making  other  noil'cs,  to  frighten  and 
drive  the  animal  towards  ns  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  make 
its  appearance  :  in  confcqnence  of  wliich  mcafiircs,  ic 
appeared  to  us,  that  when  at  length  obliged  to  go  oh 
Ihore  inqueft  of  its  food,  it  mu(\  necclTarily  come  to 
the  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  hunters.  Every 
one  of  thefc  places  were  jufl  at  the  edge  of  the  rivet*, 
between  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  dry  parts  of  the 
river,  or  on  thofc  fpots  which  the  water  had  left,  .and 
at  the  fame  time  clofc  to  the  very  narrow  paths  which 
the  animal  had  made  for  itfclf  at  each  I'lacc  :  in  con- 
fequcncc  of  which  difpofition,  it  would  inevitably  pafs 
not  above  fix  inches,  or  a  foot  at  moft,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fportCman's  piece.  Confequcntly  our 
whole  depcndance  was  upon  two  circumllances;  viz. 
that  our  guns  ihould  not  mifs  fire,  and  that  the  fliot 
fliould  not  fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  fonner  cafe, 
the  fportfman  muft  have  inevitably  paid  for  his  teme- 
rity with  hislife  ;  though  in  the  latter  he  h.id  reafon 
tohope,  from  inftanccs  of  what  had  happened  toothers, 
that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report  from  the  piece, 
as  well  as  ilie  ball  itfclf,  would  confufe  the  animal,  fo 
as  to  prevent  it  from  immediately  making  towardsits 
enemy.  The  banks  of  the  pit  which  we  then  befet 
J  Y  were 
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Hlppopo-  were  in  moft  places  ftcep  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
tamus.     pit  itltlfwjs  alinoftiluct  ipuutcrsof  a  milt  long:  but 

'  "  my  poll  and  dial  of  my  fellow  traveller  (Mr  hiimtl- 
inin)  happened  to  be  at  the  dillance  of  not  above  30 
or  40  paces  from  each  other.  To  thtfe  very  I'laces 
too,  after  we  had  waited  at  iheni  an  hour  and  an  half 
in  the  moAprofoiind  lilence,  the  enormous  animab  did 
not  lail  to  refort.  They  had  already,  while  on  tlie 
other  tuie  of  the  river,  got  fccnt  of  tlic  Hottentots; 
and  nowlliowcdby  their  fwimuiing  up  and  down  and 
Wowinj;  themfclves,  as  well  as  by  a  fhort  but  acute 
and  piercing  j^iinit  or  neighing  noife,  that  they  had  a 
great  fufpicion  of  thefe  palFcs.  I  believe  Mr  Ininiehnan 
was  not  lefs  eager  and  anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  us 
expelling  every  moment  to  have  a  b  nt  with  a  huge 
enormous  i)ealt  which  we  knew  had  given  certain  proofs 
of  its  being  able  to  bite  a  man  afunder.  Yetwcrc^ve 
eacli  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  left  the  other  ihould 
have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch  confcqueiice. 
The  hippopotamus,  hov\  ever,  left  us,  and  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fame  manner  where  the  farmers  were 
flationed  ;  notwithllanding  which,  at  that  very  iullant 
we  heard  it  Ihot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. — The 
fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  ihe 
Hotentot's  piece,  together  with  the  loudncfs  of  the 
report  from  it,  occalioned  by  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found 
along  the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains,  all  con- 
fpired  to  compol'e  a  moft  awful  and  fuperb  fpcdacle, 
which  was  ftill  heightened  by  the  expectation  of  feeing 
an  animal  fall  fuperiorin  bulk  to  the  elephant.  This 
fublimc  fpcc^aele  was  immediately  followed  by  a  ridi- 
culous kind  of  farce  performed  by  a  troop  of  baboons  j 
which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwcring  each  other 
along  a  ftraight  line,  we  could  difcoverto  be  encamp- 
ed on  a  fteep  rocky  mountaiH  in  the  neighUouriiood, 
with  regular  out-poils  in  the  trees  on  each  fule  of  it. 
After  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  fileiicc  again 
took  place,  till  tv\o  o'clock,  when  the  other  Hotten- 
tot fired  his  piece  ;  and  another  alarm,  thonghof  Ihor- 
ter  duration,  went  through  the  baboons  out-pofts  and 
head-quarters. 

"The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we 
ardently  longed,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity, 
our  Hottentot  fportfmen  related  to  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night. 
Involved  indarknefs,  covered  up  to  the  eyes  in  reeds, 
and  overfhadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  they  could 
only  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  animal,  and  confcquently 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  Ihots  having  taken  place  : 
and  one  of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  little 
confufed,as  he  could  not  well  fee  what  he  was  about; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  fired  hispiece  too  foon,  before 
liic  animal  had  well  ri fen  out  of  the  water.  The  other 
indeed  had  had  an  opportunity,  both  with  the  ball  and 
.fhot  that  made  up  the  charge,  ofwoundingthe  animal, 
which  went  on  its  road,  and  palFeddireftly  by  him;but 
he  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  prefented  itfelf 
before  the  muzzle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  he  had  fired, 
he  (lank  away,  anddircdly  afterwards  heard  the  beaft 
lake  to  the  water.  The  reilof  the  Hottentots  had  obfer- 
ved  one  of  thefe  animals,  probably  a  different  one  from 
this,  run  up  on  a  Ihallow  along  the  river  fide,  and  tlius 
make  its  cfcape,  without  their  having  been  able  to  pre- 
■ycnciu    After  this  we  ftaid  here  till  the  afternoon,  ia 


hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would  die  and  rife  to  Hipcot 
the  top  of  the  water.     But  Me  ftaid  in  vain ;   and  to  as     umtq 

little  purpofe    would  it   probably  hive   been  had   wc  ' >^ 

wailed  Itill  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  a  great  number  oi  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
make  thcmfelves  faft  by  means  of  their  long  and 
crooked  lulks.  On  the  other  iiai.d,  fuppoling  thefe 
two  lea-cows  to  be  but  llighlly  wounded,  they  would 
be  cautious  how  tliey  made  their  appearance  ;  and  in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous fervicc  to  the  fporifman  who  Ihould  have  ventured 
to  have  followed  llicm  any  farther.  Bei:des,  the  wa- 
ter had  now,  in  the  fpaee  of  a  few  hours,  rifen  couli- 
cicrably,  and  had  overflowed  many  fpots  (it  for  lying 
ii'  anibulh  ;  for  which  reafon  wc  departed  to  another 
liipjiopoiamus  pit  lefs  than  ihis.  Here  too  we  laid, 
by  way  of  fnare,  a  large  blunderbufs.  The  Houen'tots 
occupied  one  poft  ;  two  of  our  company  guarded  ano- 
ther :  other  two  (an  old  farmer  and  his  ion)  llatioiied 
thcmfelves  at  the  third,  and  placed  me  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Juft  ill  this  part  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
of  a  confukiable  height,  and  the  river  iifelf  was  dried 
up  near  an  exteniive  Ihallow,  where  it  was  fjiread  out 
in  to  a  little  plain  covered  with  pehblc-llones  and  gravel. 
We  three  then  fctourfelves  down  clofe  by  the  lide  of 
each  other,  in  a  path  made  by  the  fea-rows,  making 
ourfelves  pretty  certain,  as  the  place  was  flat,  and 
coiifequently  it  was  light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any 
hippopotamus  fliould-chance  to  come  upon  tlie  fhallovi^ 
and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough  to  kill  it  with 
a  volley  of  three  iliot.  But  to  the  great  endangering 
o{  our  lives,  we  on  a  fudden  found  the  animal  nuieh 
quicker  in  its  motions,  as  well  as  bolder,  than  we  had 
thought  it  ;  for  while  1  was  lilting  halflkeping,  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubjeil,  ftruek  with  the  confidtra- 
tionthat  we  with  our  guns  had  at  liiat  prcfent  moment 
the  dominion  over  Job's  leviathan  or  btlicmoth  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flies  or  Imall  mufquitos  iiad 
the  dominion  over  us  (fo  much,  indeed,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  wrap  up  my  face  up  in  a  handkerchief),  a 
fea-cow  came  ruftiing  upon  us  out  of  the  river,  with  a 
liidcous  cry,  as  fvvift  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  at 
the  fiime  time  I  heard  the  farmer  call  out.  "  Hcer 
Jefus  !"  But  fortunately  at  the  very  inftant  he  difchar- 
ged  hispiece,  which  flalhiiig  full  in  the  animal's  face 
contributed  perhaps  mere  than  the  ball  to  make  it  ftart 
back  ;  when  felting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  iifelf  into 
the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came 
out. 

"  At  this  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  ,  yet,  what 
is  very  fmgular,  not  al  the  danger  w  hich  was  real,  of 
being  trampled  under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afunder  by 
the  beaft,  but  in  confequcnee  of  my  apprehenfions 
which  were  merely  imaginary,  of  being  drowned  :  for 
the  rattling  noife,  arifing  from  the  creature's  running 
out  of  the  water  and  along  the  ftony  beech,  imme- 
diately fuggeftcd  to  me  the  idea  th?it  the  river  had  on 
a  fudden  overflowed  its  banks  ;  a  fuppoliiion  to  which 
I  was  the  more  inclined,  as  I  knew  that  this  accident 
happens  very  frcquenily  here.  And  as  the  hippopo- 
tamus, when  it  is  newly  come  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
is  wet  and  flimy,  is  faid  to  glillen  in  the  moon-lhine 
likeafilh,  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  (bon  as  I  took  my 
handkerchief  from  before'my  eyes,  it  Ihould  appear  to 
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me,  at  fonejri  view  ail  haJof  it,  like  a- high  column 

of  wiivT,  which  fce'iucd  tf)  tlircaten  to  cany  in  off  and 
Jrowii  us  ill  *  iiiomfiu  :  im*  which  rcafaii  1  ran,  or  ra- 
ther ilew,  towards  the  higher  tjroiiiid,  leaving  both  my 
gmisaiul  my  brotlicr  fcntintls  behind  inc.  But  asjuil 
atthislpot  I  wasprcventeJ  by  the  llccpncfsof  the  river's 
banks  from  afccndiiijr  tlic  licights,  and    nevcrthclcfs 
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night  wc  fcarcfly  heard  any  thing  of  them.    Tn  the  Hippo^o- 
niean  while,  huwcvcr,  wc  tiattcrcd  ourfelves,  thai  by     taniE». 
continuing  to  block  thcni  up,  \vc   flioiild  at   Icaft  by  "       * 
ilarving  ihcni  force  ihcni  tocjiiit  their  alyliiin,  and  fx- 
pofc  thcmfelves  on  the  laud  to  the  tire  of  our  guns. 

"  On  the  26ih  likcwifc  wc  were  on  the   look-out 
after  thcfe  animals,  between  the   hours   of  ten  and 


perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfclf  were  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  aifojuft  before  du(k,  though 
drowned,  it  ran  in  iiiy  head,  for  the  fpace  of  fcvcral  upon  a  quite  different  plan  from  what  wc  had  before, 
Seconds,   that  wc  were  all  of  ns  cither  dreaming  or     as  wc  meant  now  to  hit  them  on  their  fiiouts  the  in- 


delirious.  The  i'armcr's  fon  had  fallen  allcep,  and  ftill 
continued  to  llecp  vtry  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer 
himfclf,  who,  panliag.  and  breathlefs,  every  now  and 
then  looked  up  lo  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
much  aukwardnefs  and  hurtle,  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcajic,  I  nude  all  the  hafle  1  could  to  dif- 
cngage  him  from  a  large  wrapper,  which,  aswcllon 


flant  they  Ihould  liick  them  up  within  the  reach  of 
our  guns  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  take  breaih,  or 
more  properly  (a.s  it  is  not  unaptly  called  by  the  co- 
lonifts)  to  blow  thcmfelves.  In  order  that  the  /hot 
might  prove  mortal,  v/c  were  obliged,  however,  on 
this  occalion,  to  direft  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ball  (hoiild  pafs  through  the  cavity  of  the  nofc  into 


account  of  his  gout  as  by  way  of  keeping  offihc  flics,  the  brain.  It  wasmerelyupon  this  plan  thai  wc  wentouc 

he  had  wrapped  round  his   legs.     I   then  alked   him  after  thel'ca-cows  before  wc  arrivedat  yi^/frBrawyV/- 

wliat  courfe  the  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed  ?  hoogte,  and  were  flrengthcncd  by  the  fanner's  party, 

and  he,  after  a  long  paufe,   anfwcred    only  by  aiking  But  wc  conrtantly  found  thefc  animals  too  ihy  to  allow 

nic  in  his  turn  if  I  was  not  mad  ?    upon  which  I  was  us  to  put  our  defigns  in  cxccuti(ni  :  for  althoucrU,  in 


almofl  ready  to  put  the  fame  quclVion  to  mjfelf.  And 
even  at  lail,  whtu  all  this  was  unriddled  tome  I  could 
not  help  doubting  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  I  found  the 
farmer's  gun  was  really  difch.arged  :  for  the  rattling 
among  ibe  lloncs  and  the  fijualliing  in  the  water,  oc- 
calioned  by  the  fea-cow,  was  what  I  firll  heard,  and 
what  iii.idc  mc  take  to  my  legs;   fotliat  I  did  not  at- 


thofe  places  whtre  they  had  not  been  frightened  or 
wounded,  they  will  often  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
raife  their  {lejds  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the 
furiace  of  the  water,  they  at  this  time  Icarcely  ventu- 
red jull  to  put  one  of  their  nolirils  only  out  of  It,  in 
order  to  breathe  almofl  imperceptibly;  and  this  only 
for  the  muf't  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which   they  were 


tend  in  the  Icafl  either  to  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the  fhcltcred  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees, 

cry  of  the  aHJinal,  though  thefc  latter  appeared  to  the  ISotwithllanding  this  difadvaniagcous  fituation,  they, 

rcfl  of  our  parly   the  mofl  terrible  ;   fo  much,  indeed,  in  confcquence  of  the  acutencfs  of  their  fincll,  fccmed 

that  they  occalionea  Mr  Immclman,  together  with  the  ffill  to  difcern  us,  efpecially  when   we  were  to  the 

farmer's  fon-in-law,   to  fly   from  their  poll;  though  windward   of  them;  as  in  that  cafe  ihcy    inftantly 

they  had  fecn  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  withdrew  to  another  part. 


could  not  caiily  have  come  to  any  harm. — We  conclu- 
ded the  chacc  ;  and  (pent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  laughing  at  each  other,  in  chattering,  and  forming 
various  conjefturcs  on  the  fubjecft  of  the  precipita- 
tion and  impetuous  fury  of  the  fea-cow  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  probably  as  much  alarmed  and  frightened  as 
we  ourfelves  could  potlibly   be  :  we  even  fmokcd  a 


"  The  fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our 
polls;  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  it  being  already 
very  dark,  a  fea-cow  began  at  intervals  toput  its  head 
up  above  the  water,  and  utter  a  fliarp,  piercing,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  very  angry  cry,  w  hich  fccmed  to  be  be- 
tween gnuiting  and  neighing.  Pcrhaj'sthis  cry  may 
be  bcfl  cxpreffed  bythc  wor As h'iTurkhhur.kh,huh-huh  : 


couple  of  pipes  while  we  liflened  to  the   roaring  of    the  two  lirfl  being  uttered  (lowly,  in  a  hoarfe  but  Iharp 


the  lion,  aud  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  morning 
Several  Hottentots  then  told  us,  that  foon  after  the 
noife  and  tumult  we  have  been  defcribing  hadceafcd, 
they  had  fecn  a  fea-cow  making  it5  way  out  of  the 
river  towards  that  fide  of  it  which  was  unguarded. 

"  On  the  25th,  from  fomc  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  dull  near  another  ipot,  we 
concluded  that  many  of  ihelc  huge  amphibious  animals 
had  lately  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  certain  pit 
thereabouts  ;  which  we  accordingly  prepared  to  lay 
fiege  to  in  every  pofTible  way.  In  the  mean  time,  wc 
faw  a  young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a  clofe  thicket 
on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be  per- 
fedly  fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not  much  ap- 
proving of  this  animal's  being  fo  near  a  neighbour  to 
us,  we  thought  it  bell  for  fevcral  of  us  markfnien  to 
he  together  at  each  hiding-place;  at  the  fame  time 
ordering  our  Hottentots,  partly  by  making    a  noifc 


and  tremulous  found,  refembling  thcgruntingof  other 
animals;  while  the  thiid,  or  compound  word,  is 
founded  extremely  quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neigh- 
ing df  a  horfe.  It  istrue,  itis  impofhblc  to  exprefs 
thefc  inarticulate  founds  in  writing  ;  but  perhaps  one 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  one  can  to  the 
gutturopalatial  Cmnds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  At 
eleven  o'clock  came  the  fame  or  cll'e  fomc  other  hip- 
popotamus, and  in  like  manner  vilited  the  ports  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up, 
though  to  our  extreme  mortification  we  heard  him 
come  and  nibble  the  boughs  which  hungovcr  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  as  well  as  a  little  grafs  and  a  few 
low  flirubs  which  grew  here  and  thereon  the  inlidcof 
the  river's  banks.  Wc  were  however,  in  hopes  that 
this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fufhcc-animals,  one 
of  which  only  required  almofl  a  larger  portion  tiian  a 
whole  team  of  oxen.    Thus  far  at  Icafl  is  certain,  that 


and  uproar,  partly  by  the  means  of  making  large  if  one  Ihould  calculate  the  conliimption  of  provilions 
tires,  to  frighten  the  fea-cows  from  aitcmptingany  of  Kiadcby  a  fea-cow  from  the  lide  of  hs  fauces,  and  from 
the  other  pades.  Thefc  animals  had  probably  been-  that  ofitsbody  and  of  its  belly,  which  hangs  almolt 
bcfctiathc  fame  manner  fevcral  tiiucs  before,  as  iliis    down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the   «iuautiiy  of 
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p-afs  which  Ihave  at  diric-rcnc  times  ol-fevved  to  have 
been  couliimed  by  one  olihcl'c  animals  in  Ipoiswhiihcr 
it  has  come  over  nipht  to  graze,  tlic  ainoinit  would 
appear  alnioll  incredible. 

"  W'c  palled  tlic  following  night  at  the  fame  ports 
as  wc  occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fca-cows 
acting  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  bclorc.  On  the 
sSihj  after  fun  rife,  jiill  as  we  were  thinking  of  going 
from  our  pods  home  to  our  waggons,  there  comes  a 
female  hippopotamus  with  her  calf,  from  fomc  other 
pit  or  river,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  that  which  we 
were  then  blockading.  While  luc  was  wailing  at  a 
rather  lleeppartofthc  river'sbanks,andlookJng  back 
afterher  call,  which  washuie,and  conftquently  came 
on  but  llowly,  ihc  received  a  Ihot  in  her  lidc,  upon 
■which  flie  directly  plunged  i:no  the  river  :  but  was  not 
mortally  wounded;  for  Klip  (the  farmer's  fun),  the 
drowliclt  of  all 'iiblunary  btiugs,  wlio  had  Ihoi  her, 
and  th.it  inftani  -jo  lUI  hardly  be  awakened  by  two 
Hottentots,  was  Hill  half  alleep  when  he  tired  his 
piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the  enormous 
beafl  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding  or  rather  lleep- 
ing  place,  and  fend  him  into  the  other  world  to  lleep 
for  ever.  In  the  mean  while  his  fliot  \\3S  io  far  of 
fervice,  that  one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  fcize 
the  calf,  and  hold  it  fall  by  its  hind-legs  till  the  relt 
of  the  hunting  party  came  to  his  alliltaiice.  Upon 
which  the  calf  was  faft  bound,  and  with  the  greateit 
joy  borne  in  tiiumph  to  our  waggons  :  though  while 
they  were  taking  it  over  a  fliallow  near  the  river,  the 
Hottentots  were  very  much  alarmed  lellthe  wounded 
mother  and  the  other  lea-cows  fliould  be  induced  by 
the  cries  of  ihe  calf  to  come  to  its  rclcue  ;  the  crea- 
ture, as  long  as  it  was  bound,  making  a  noifc  a  good 
deal  like  a  hog  that  is  going  to  1-e  killed,  or  has  got 
fafl  between  two  pods.  The  found,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hippopotamus  calf  was  more  ihrill 
ana  harlh.  It  fliowed  likewifea  conliderable  Ihare  of 
ilrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get  loofe,  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  :  the 
length  of  it  being  already  three  feei  and  a  half,  and 
the  height  two  feet  ;  though  the  Hotten.ots  fuppofcd 
it  to  be  no  more  tlian  a  fortnight,  or  at  molt  three 
weeks,  old.  W  hen  at  laft  it  was  turned  loofe,  it 
ceafed  crying  ;  and  when  the  Kotteniots  had  palfed 
iheir  hands  fcvcral  times  over  iis  nofe,  in  order  toac- 
cuflom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  dircftly  to  take  to 
them. 

"  While  the  calf  was  yc  talive,  I  made  a  drawing  of 
it,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Swedilli  Tranf- 
adionsfor  177S.  Alter  ihisii  waskilledjdifrected,  and 
eaten  up  in  Ids  than  three  hours  time.  The  rcafoii 
of  this  quick  difpatch  was  partly  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  abfolnte  want  of  any 
other  Irelli  pro\ilions.  Wc  found  the  flefli  and  fat  of 
this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expeded  fromits 
want  of  age,  and  confequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  old  fea-cows;  of  which  1  found  the  flcfh 
tender,  and  the  fat  of  atafle  like  marrow,  or  at  leall 
not  fo  greafy  and  Urong  as  other  fat.  It  is  for  this 
rcafon  likewife  that  the  colonilts  look  upon  the  flelh 
and  fat  of  the  fcacowas  the  wholefomeft  meat  that 
can  be  eaten  :  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  parti- 
cular, when  properly  dreffed,  being  accounted  a  great 
delicacy.  The  dried  tongues  of  ihcfe  animals  arcalfo 


conlidcrcd  even  at  the  Caoc  as  a  rare  and  favory  di(h. 
On  my  return  to  Sweden,  1  had  the  honour  to  lurnini 
his  majeity's  tabic  with  a  dried  fca-cow's  tongue,  two  ' 
feet  and  tigii:  inches  long.  With  rcfpcch  to  form, 
the  tongue  of  a  full-grow  a  hippopotamuj  is  very  blunt 
at  the  tip,  and  is  in  fact  broj.dcft  at  thai  pan  ;  if  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  flamed  off  towards  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  lobes,  as  1  was  informed  it  is,  this  cir- 
cumllance  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  fritt'on  it 
furt'crs  againit  the  teeth,  towards  the  fule  on  which  the 
animal  chiefly  chews  ;  at  lealt  fomc  traces  of  this  ob- 
lique form  w  ere  difcoverablc  on  the  dried  tongue  I 
am  fpeaking  of. 

"  The  hide  of  the  adult  hippopotamus  bears  a  great 
refcmblance  to  that  of  the  riiinoceros,  but  is  raiher 
thicker.  Whips  likewife  niadcofjiis  hide  are  llrong- 
er,  and  after  being  ufed  ibme  time,  are  more  pliable 
than  thole  made  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ufuall/ 
are,  though  they  arc  not  fo  tranfpareiit  as  thcfc  latter 
are  when  new. 

"  The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  confifts  entirely  of 
herbs  and  grafs,  a  circumftance  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Kaiher  Lobo  ;  and  which  may  partly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  I  have  already  faid  on  the  fubjed,  as 
well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  flomach  belonging  to 
the  foetus  of  a  hippopotamus  given  inMcffrsde  Buf- 
fon  and  Daubenton's  elegant  work.  I  therefore  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  very  probable,  ihat  thefe  animals, 
agreeably  to  the  alleriions  of  M.  de  Bufibn,  p.  95.  or 
of  Dampierin  his  voyage,  fliould  hunt  after  hlh  by 
way  of  preying  upon  them  ;  elpecially  as  in  fome  of 
the  rivers  of  the  fuuthcrn  part  ofAlrica,  where  the 
fea-cows  are  feen  daily  and  in  great  abundance,  there 
is  not  a  fith  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  others  only  a  few  baflard 
fpringers,  as  they  are  called  (c)pri):us  gtn/ioryiulr.is), 
which  are  fcarccly  as  big  a  common  herring.  It  is 
faid,  that  a  fmall  fpecies  of  carp  is  ftill  more  rarely  to 
he  met  with  here.  It  is  true,  that  tlie  lea-con sfome- 
times  frequent  the  mo-.iihs  of  the  rivers  here,  which 
are  full  of  Ica-fifh,  and  even  fomciimes  the  lea  ilfelf  : 
we  know,  however,  that  thcfc  huge  quadrupeds  ar& 
noiwiihllanding  this  obliged  to  go  from  ihencc  upon 
dry-land  in  queft  of  food.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
they  can  drink  the  fea- water ;  as  an  inflancewas  re- 
lated to  me  of  the  contrary  in  a  hippopoiamus,  which 
having  been  dilturbcd  in  the  rivers,  had  taken  refuge 
in  ihe  fea,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  go  afliorc  every 
night  and  drink  frcfli  water  from  awell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, till  at  lafl  it  was  fhot  by  fomc  people  that 
lay  in  wait  for  it  there.  That  the  hippopotamufes  ac- 
tually lived  in  t«ilt-water,  I  have  feen  evide-ni  proofs  at 
the  u.outhsboth  oi  Kromme  and  tfl?///(/i/r  rivers, parti- 
cularly in  ihe  latter,  on  my  journey  homewards  ; . 
where  many  of  thele  animals  blowed  thcmfelvcs  ill' 
bread-day-light,  ?.nd  tliruit  their  heads  up  above  the 
water:  and  one  of  them  iu  particular,  wliicli  had  been 
wounded  by  an  ill  direded  ihot  on  tiie  nufe,  neighed  ■ 
from  anger  and  refcntment.  In  Krakckamma  1  faw 
on  the  beach  manifeft  traces  of  a  hippopotamus  which  ■ 
had  come  out  of  the  fea,  bul  had  retired  thither  again 
diredly.  That  very  attentive  navigator  Captain  tUirtz 
informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  on  the  eafl- 
ern  coaff  of  Africa  fca-horfes  ^mcai'ing  probat>ly  the 
hippopotamus)  raife  their  heads  above  the  furfacc  of 
the  water,  in  order  to  blow  thciiifelves  and  neigh.    I 

have 
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IJippopo-  have  beta  induced  to  be  rather  ciicumftantial  on  this 
t».r.uj.  f  ibjctt,  as  .'I.  Adaiifon  liad  taken  into  his  iicad,  in 
*^"~*'  f'ojage  au  Senegal,  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  the  frcilk  water  rivers  only  in  Africa;  and 
!M.  dc  Uullon  has  taken  upon  liiin  to  Aipport  this  opi- 
nion, and  to  render  Kolbc's  tcllimouy  lothe  contrary 
liable  to  fulpiciou. 

<'  An  old  experienced  huntfman  told  me,  that  he 
had  once  fcen  two  hippopotaniufes  copulate,  which 
they  did  in  t!ic  fame  nunncras  common  cattle.  On 
thisoccalion  the  beads  flood  in- a  Jhallow  part  ef  the 
river,  where  the  water  readied  up  to  their  knees. 

"  The  method  of  catcliing  the  hippopotamus  con- 
fifls  (belides  fliooting  it)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  thole 
parts  which  the  animal  pallcs  in  liis  way  to  and  from 
the  river  ;  but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hotten- 
tots; and  isonly  prattifed  by  them  in  the  rainy  fcafon, 
as  the  ground  in  fummer  is  too  hard  for  that  purpofc. 
It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fucccedcd  in  killing 
this  huge  aquatic  animal  with  poifoncd  darts,  though 
ibis  way  of  killing  game  is  praftifcd  with  advantage 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  deflruftion  both  of  the  ele- 
phant and  ihinoceros.  The  colonics  likcwifc  were 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned 
by  M.  Halftlquill,  as  being  common  in  Kgypt,  viz.  to 
ftrew  on  the  ground  as  many  peafe  or  beans  as  the  ani- 
mal can  poilibly  cat,  by  which  means  it  burfts  us  belly 
and  dies.  But  as  this  method  is  very  cxpenlive,  and 
they  can  generally  have  this  animallora  linglcciiargc 
of  powder  and  a  tin  ball,  Ihot  in  a  proper  oiretiuon, 
they  chieriy  and  almofl  folely  have  recourfe  to  this 
cheaper  expedient. 

"  Tlic  hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  in  its  pace  on 
land  astlie  generality  of  thelargerquadiupeds,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  fo  llow  and  heavy  as  M.  de  Button 
dcfcribes  it  to  be;  for  both  the  Hottentots  and  colo- 
nifls  look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  meet  a  hippopota- 
mus «utof  the  water,  cfpecially  as,  according  to  re- 
port, they  had  had  a  recent  iiiltance  of  one  ot  thefc 
animals,whicli,trom  certain  circumflauces,wasfuppo- 
fed  to  be  in  rutt,  ha\ing  for  leveral  hours  purfued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difiicult  to  ma.ke  iiis 
*fcape.  The  people  of  tiiis  country  did  not  entertain 
that  opinion  ot  the  medical  virtues  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, as  they  did  of  certain  parts  ot  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  ;  excepting  one  colonilt,  who  imagined 
he  had  found  the  os  i>etrofiLm  ol  this  animal  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  that  would  lie  on 
the  point  of  a  knife,  excellent  in  convuUions,  and 
particularly  in  the  convullioas  (jiuyfen)  of  children. 
That  the  tlefli  isrcckoncd  very  wholcfome  food,  J  have 
already  mentioned. 

"  Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  T  had  pre- 
fcribcd  to  myftlf,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  here  on  the 
auatomy  of  the  hippoiiotainus  we  caught,  particularly 
as  the  internal  conformation  of  the  calvcsisfomcwhat 
ditferentfrom  that  of  the  adult  animal,  I  Ihall  thcretbrc 
only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars;  the  flo- 
machs  were  fourin number,  audconfequen.ly  one  more 
than  in  the  foetus  examined  by  M.  Daubcnton,  \\  hich 
was  keptin  fpirits.  Compare  butii-n,  Tom.  xii.  Tab.iv  . 
fig.  2.  The  two  jirflllomachs  \s  ere  each  of  them  about, 
fevcn  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter;  the 
third  was  nine  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  wider  than 
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the  two  former  ;  the  fourth  was  fevcn  inches  long,  Hippopo. 
and  at  the  upper  part  five  inches  broad,  decrcafcd  tamus. 
by  degrees  on  one  fide  till  it  terminated  in  \\\<:  pylorus,  *  '■ 
which  had  an  aperture  an  inch  in  width,  btiiijj  about 
half  as  wiile  again  as  the  farrf'/a.  I  did  not  obftrvc 
any  fuch  valves  as  M.  Daubcnton  has  delineated.  The 
firfl  flomach  wc  found  moflly  empty,  it  containing  only 
a  few  lumps  of  chcefeor  curd;  iilikewifcditiered  from 
the  reft  by  the  fuperior  fincncfsot  its  ir.ternal  coat. 
'J'he  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  flomach  was 
rather  coarfer,  and  had  many  fmall  holes  in  it;  it  like- 
wile  contained  fevcral  clods  of  cafcous  matter,  toge- 
rather  with  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The 
third  flomach  had  very  vilililc  folds,  both  lonj-Jtudinal 
and  tranfverfal,  on  the  inlidc  of  it,  and  contained  ca- 
fcous lumps  of  a  yellow  colour  and  harder  confiftence 
than  the  others,  together  with  fcveral  leaves  quit& 
whole  andfreih,  and  at  the  fame  time  fomc  dirt.  The 
interior  membrane  of  the  lonnh  flomach  was  very 
fmooth,  though  it  was  not  without  folds  ;  in  the  flo- 
mach itfcif  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dirt,,witfi  a  fmall 
quantity  of  curds,  which,  were  whiter  than  they  were 
in  any  ol  the  other  flomachs.  This  fourth  flomach  in 
a  great  meafure  covered  the  reft,  being fituated  on  the 
right  iide  of  the  animal, and  was  found  to  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fupcrior  and  inte- 
rior edge.  This  latter  vilcus  which  was  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  down- 
wards on  the  left  fide.  The  intcftinal  canal  was  109 
feet  long  ;  the  liver  meafured  1 4  inches  from  right  to 
left,  and  7  or  8  from  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  pare. 
On  its  anterior  edges  it  had  a  large  notch,  being  in 
other  refpctts  undivided  and  entire  ;  it  was  of  an  ob- 
lique form,  being  broadcft  tov/ardsthc  left  fide  where  I 
difcovereda  gall-uladderfive  inchcsin  length.  In  the 
uterus  there  wasnothingparticul.-.rly  worthy  of  obfcrva- 
tion.  I  found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furroundtd  with 
much  fat;  ihclength  of  this  mufclewasfive  inches,  and 
the  breadth  about  four  inches  and  ahalf.  Tlie  commu- 
nication between  the  auricles, called  iht  fom)ji:ni,vali 
was  above  anj.ichin  dianuier.  tach  lung  was  eleven 
inches  long  and  undivided  :  but  at  the  fuperior  and 
exterior  part  of  the  right  lung  there  were  two  globules 
or  procelfes  elevated  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; 
and  on  the  fide  correfponding  to  it,  in  the  left  huig, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  was  a  little  cxcref- 
ccnce,  terminating  in  a  point  ;  fomewhat  beljw  this, 
yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found  likcwifc  a  proccfs 
half  an  inch  in  height.  Dircrtly  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  cocimunicatiou  formed  between  the  right  and 
left  lung,  there  was  akinil  of  creft  or  comb,  mcafuring 
an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  balls. 

"One  of  my  brother  fportfmen  faid,  he  had  once 
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obferved  a  peculiar  kind  of  vermin  on  the  body  of  on 
of  thefc  amphibious  animals;  but  on  the  calf  wc  hau 
caught  wc  fotmd  nothing  but  a  fpccies  of  leech,  which 
kept  only  about  the  anus,  and  likcwifc  a  good  way  up 
in  the  flraitgut,  where,  by  a  timely  abfb-aclion  of  the 
blood,  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  ihefe  large  amphibious 
animals;  and  particularly  may  ai5l  as  prefcrvaiives  a- 
gaiiifl  the  piles,  repaying  ihemftlves  for  their  trouble  in 
kind.  Moll  of  thein  were  very  fmall ;  but  on  the 
otlur  hand  there  was  a  conliderable  number  of  them. 
The  only  large  ouc  J  faw  of  this  fpccies,  being  fome- 
what 
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wTiitmore  than  an  inch  in  length,  I  dcfcribcd  and 
made  a  drawing  of:  riiis  is  iiUcricd  by  the  name  ot 
llic  N/nido  Capiiijis,  corftre  fuprd  nigrhaiite,  medto 
hngituvaliUr ]'ub-bruiin<Oy  fuUui  paliitte  ftifco,  in  the 
elegani  Trcaiilc  on  Worms,  which  M.  Adolphus  No- 
deer  fiill  fccrctary  ot'thc  putrioiic  focicty,  is  preparing 
forthcprcfs.  Iiillead  ot  tlie  lighicr  coloured  ftrcak 
upon  the  hack,  there  was  dilcoverablc  in  fome  of  t'lefc 
leeches  one  ■andfoiiictinics  niorclongitudinal  hrownilh 
Unes,  wliich  grew  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

"  The  hujrc  animal  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
inR,  has  donbiltfs  obtained  its  prcfcnt  name  of  hippo- 
poianuis,  which figniticsrivcr-horfe,  merely  in  conlc- 
quence  of  the  neighing  found  it  makes  j  as  othcrwifc 
in  its  form  it  bears  not  the  leall  rcfcniblancc  to  a  horfc, 
bnt  rather  to  a  hog.  Neither  docs  it  in  the  leail  re- 
femblethcox;  fo  it  coidd  be  only  the  different  ilo- 
niachsofthis  animal  which  could  occafion  it  to  be 
c3.\\cAfea-coiu  at  the  Cape ;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
fome  reafon  that  the  Hottentots  call  it  ihe/'^^^J,  wliicb 
nearly  approaches  to  t'kau,  the  name  by  whicli  tlic 
buffalo  is  knswu  among  thcfc  people. 

"  From  the  accounc  given  by  Bcllonius  of  a  tame 
hippopotamus,  whicli  he  defcribes  as  a  bcall  of  a  very 
mild  and  ijentle  nature,  as  well  astroni  the  difpoiition 
of  the  calf  we  had  jull  caught,    it  follows,   that  this 
animal  might  be  caiily  brouirlu  over  to  Europe,  where 
il  has  been  formerly  cxliibited  at  two  different  times 
in  the  public  fpeetacles    at  Rome.     For  this  putpofe 
ihe  capture  might  eafiell  be  made  at  Konaps-river, 
where  thefe  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
uic  by  the  Catii-cs,  relide  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
milch  cows  might  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  inorderto 
rear  the  calf  in  cafe  it  vvas  a  fuckling.     Indeed  lam 
apt  to  fnppofc  that  one  a  little  older  than  this  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  its  food  ;  as  that  which  we  caught 
was  induced  by  hmiger  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe  near 
the  waggon,  tu  put  up  with  fomething  not  extremely 
delicate,  which  had  been  jull  dropped  from  one  of  our 
oxen.     This  perhaps  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
in  an  animal  with  four  ftoniachs;  but  there  have  been 
Lnflancesef  this  kind  known  in  common  cattle,  which 
in  Herjedal  are  partly  fed  with  horfe  dung.     (Vid. 
A.  A.  Hulphcrs'5  Belkrifning  om  Norrland  *,  3:je 
'  Saml.  om  Hcrjedalen,  p.27— 87.)  I  have  been  likewife 
aflured,  that  this  method  of  feeding  cattle  has  been 
praftifed  with   great  advantage  in  Uplandia,  when 
there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  :  and  that  after- 
wards thefe  fame  cattle,  even  when  theyhave  not  been 
in  want  of  proper  fodder,   have  taken  to  this  food 
oftheirown  accord,  and  eaten  it  without  any  thing 
elfe  mixed  with  it." 

HIPPURIS,  mare's-tail  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
i^ihorAer  Inundatrr.  There  is  no  calyx,  nor  any  pe- 
tals ;  the  iligma  is  fimple  ;  and  there  is  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
which  grows  in  ditches  and  Aagnant  waters.  The 
flower  of  this  plant  is  found  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf, 
and  is  as  fiinple  as  can  be  conceived  ;  their  being  nei- 
ther cmpalement  nor  bloflbm  ;  and  only  one  chlvc, 
cncpointal,  aiid  one  feed.    It  is  a  very  weak  aflrin- 


gent.    Goats  eat  it  i  town,  (hcep,  horle«,  atid  fwiiie, 
refufc  it. 

HiR-ii^A,  in  botariy;  a  gciins  of  the  tryginia  ori'er, 
belonging  to  the  dccaiidria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  pentapTiyllous  ;  the  petals  roundiili  and  unguicula- 
ted  :  there  arc  three  bilibiated  feeds. 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  cojitemporary  w^iih  Solo- 
mon, wlioni  he  fupplied  wi:h  ced.ir,  gold,  iilver,  and 
other  materials  tor  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1000  years  B.  C. 

HiRAMof  TyrCj.an  artift  who  affifted  in  the  con- 
fli  notion  of  Solomon's  temple,  andother  public  build- 
ings at  Jerufalem,  tlourilhcd  roij  B.  C. 

HIRCANIA  (anc.  gcog.)     See  Hykcania. 

HIRCH-HORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a  ifrong  caftle.  It  ii>  fcac- 
ed  on  the  lide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be- 
longs to  the  elc(Jfor  Palatine,  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49.  28. 

HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent  Frenchmathema- 
tician  and  altronoincr,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  defign- 
ed  lum  for  the  fame  profcllion  :  but  he  devoted  him- 
(clf  to  maihematic-.il  lludies,  and  was  nominated  toge- 
ther wit  ii  M.Picard  to  make  the  nccenaryobler  vat  ions 
for  anew  mapof  France  by  the  direclionsofM. Colbert. 
In  1 68;.  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  \iy  M.  Picard  ;  and  was  next  en- 
gaged in  conftrnding  thofe  grand  aiiueduds  which 
were  projcclicd  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1718,  af- 
ter having  written  a  great  number  of  works,  bcfidcs 
fcveral  occafiunal  papers  difperlcd  in  journals,  and  iu 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  ot  Sciences. 

HIRING,  inlaw,     ^ce  Bokkohixo  and  HirtJig. 

HlRPINl  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Italy,  next  t» 
the  Samnitcs,  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  delcendants  from 
them;  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to 
the  wefl  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  A- 
pennin  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  name  is  from 
Htrfus,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  languge  ;  ci- 
ther becaufe  under  the  conduift  of  this  animal  the  co- 
lony was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  be- 
caufe, like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder, 
according  to  Servius. 

HIRSEBURG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar  in  E.  Long.  17.  50.  N.  Lat.  jo.  50. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which 
was  fceularized  in  favour  of  the  houfc  of  Calfel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 
SI.  46. 

HIRTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mon»- 
gynia  orderbelonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ofplants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  Which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  are  five  petals  :  the  fi- 
laments are  very  long,  perfii1;ing,and  fpiral;  the  berry 
is    monofpermous  ;   the  liylc  lateral. 

HIRUDO,  the  leech;  a  genus  of  infe(5ls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  intelUna.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  There  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies, principally  diilinguilhed  by  their  colour.  The 
moll  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  Tic 
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T.  The  medicinalisjor  medicinal  leech,  the  form  of 
'  which  is  well  known,  gr  '\vs  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  inclics.  The  body  is  of  a  blackiih  brown  co- 
lour, marked  on  the  back  uith  fix  yellow  fpots,  and 
edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  cacli  fide  ;  but  lx)th  the 
fpots  and  the  lines  grow  faint,  and  almoll  difappear, 
at  fome  feafons.  The  head  is  fniallcr  than  the  tail, 
which  fixes  itfclf  vefy  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature 
pleafes.  It  is  vivipatous,  and  produces  but  one  young 
one  at  a  time,  which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an 
inhabitantof  clear  running  waters,  audit  is  well  known 
for  its  u(e  in  bleeding.  2.  The  fangiiifuga,  or  herfc- 
leech,  is  larger  than  the  former:  Its  fkin  is  fmooth 
and  glolly;  the  body  isdcprcflld  ;  the  hack  is  dulky  ; 
and  the  belly  is  of  a  ycUowifli  green,  having  a  yellow 
lateral  margin.  It  inhabits  ftagnant  waters.  3-  The 
gcometra,  or  geometrical  leech,  g;rows  to  an  inch  and 
and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  has  a  fmooth  and  a  glolfy 
fkjnof  a  duiky  brown  colour,  but  in  fome  feafons  j!,rccn- 
ilh  fpotted  with  white.  When  in  motion,  its  back  is 
elevated  into  a  kind  of  ridge  ;  and  it  then  appears  as  if 
meafuiing  the  fpace  it  paifcd  over  like  a  compafs, 
whence  its  name.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  broad  ;  and 
it  holds  as  firmly  by  it  as  by  the  head.  It  is  common  on 
Aones  in  fhallow  rmming  water  ;  and  is  often  found 
oa  trout  and  other  filh  after  the  fpawning  feafon. 
4.  The  muricata,  or  muricated  leech,  has  a  taper  bo- 
dy,  rounded  at  tlie  greater  extremity,  and  furnilhed 
with  two  fmall  tentacula  or  horns  ftrongly  annulated 
and  rugged  upon  the  rings,  the  tail  dilated.  It  inha- 
bits the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  by  the  filhermen  call- 
ed the  Jca-Uech.  It  adheres  to  filh,  and  generally 
leaves  a  black  mark  on  the  fpor. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  leeches  are  formed  like 
thofe  of  the  fca  and  land  fnails.  See  Helix — The 
leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  fliarp  inflruuicnt  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three  fliarp 
tubercles,  ftrung  enough  to  cut  through  the  Ikin  of  a 
man,  or  even  of  an  oxorhorfe.  Their  month  is  as 
it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  their  tongueor  Helhy 
nipple  the  fucker;  by  the  working  of  this  piece  of 
mcchanifm,  the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the  con- 
duit which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  llomach,  which 
is  a  membranaceous  Ikin  divided  into  24  fmall  cells. 
The  blood  wliich  is  hickcd  out  is  there  prefervcd  for 
feveral  months  without  coagulating,  and  proves  a 
ftore  of  provifion  to  the  animal.  The  nutritions 
parts,  pure  and  already  digcflcd  by  animals,  liave  no 
call  to  be  difengaged  from  heterogeneous  fiibflances  ; 
nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  difcovcrable  in  the  leecli, 
mere  tranfpiration  feems  to  be  all  that  it  performs,  the 
matter  fixing  on  the  fi  rface  of  its  body,  and  after- 
wards coming  off  in  fmall  threads.  Of  this  an  experi- 
ment may  be  iried  by  putiiag  a  leecli  into  oil,  wjicre  it 
keeps  alive  for  feveral  days  ;  upon  being  taken  out  and 
pnt  into  water,  there  appears  to  loofcn  from  its  body 
a  kind  of  Hough  ihaped  like  the  creature's  body.  The 
•rgan  of  refpiration,  though  unafcertaincd,  feems  to 
be  (ituatcd  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  iufeit,  it 
drew  its  breath  through  vent  holes,  it  would  not  fub- 
fill  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  would  be  ftopped  up. 

It  is  only  the  firll  fpecies  that  is  ufed  in  medicine; 
being  applied  to  tender  parts  upon  the  vcffels  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  infpiiiated  bl(K)d  with  which  ihey  are 
•vercharged,  or  to  phlebotomize  young  children.     If 
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the  leech  docs  not  faftcn,  a  drop  of  milk  is  put  on  the  Hirondot 
fpot  it  is  wiflied  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  """^""^ 
by  means  of  a  flight  punclurc,  after  which  it  imme- 
diately fettles.  Prudence  requires  it  fnould  be  held 
fafl  with  a  piece  of  rulli,  left  it  fhould  find  its  way  in- 
to the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemorrhoids,  or  pene- 
trate into  the  oefophagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums  ;  otherwifc  it  would  make  tlie  greatcft  havock. 
either  in  the  Aomach  or  inteitincs.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  bed  remedy  is  to  drink  fait  water,  which  is  the 
method  pradifed  to  make  it  lofe  its  hold  when  it 
fucks  longer  than  was  intended.  Oil  of  tartar,  vo- 
latile alkali,  pepper,  and  acids  make  it  alfo  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ic 
is  intended  it  ihould  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood, 
the  end  of  its  tail  is  cut  08.  It  then  fucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  lofs  it  fuftains.  The  difcharge  occa- 
lioncd  by  the  puntlure  of  a  leech  is  calily  flopped 
with  brandy  or  other  llyptics. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers  who  v;alk  bare  legged  are  mo- 
Icfled  by  the  great  numbers  of  leeches  concealed  un- 
der the  grafs — All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  ar 
fome  feafons,  but  they  arc  generally  of  a  dufky  green- 
ilh  brown  or  yellow,  and  often  variegated.  They 
are  faid  to  be  very  relilefs  before  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, if  confined  in  glalfes. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pallf  res.  There  arc  37  fpecies,  chiefly 
diflinguifhed  by  their  coloiu".  The  moll  remarkable 
are, 

I.  The  rullica,  common  or  chimncy-fwallow,  is 
diflinguillicd  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the  fuperior 
forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin.  TThe  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  b<idy,  and  the  coverts  of 
tlie  wings  are  black,  glolfcd  w  ith  a  rich  purplilh  blue, 
nioll  refplendcnt  in  the  male  :  the  breall  and  belly 
white,  and  in  the  male  tinged  with  red  :  the  tail 
is  black  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  others 
marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  with  a  white  fpot  r 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  food  of  this  fwallow  is 
the  fame  with  the  others  of  iis  kind,  viz.  infers.  Kor 
the  taking  of  thelc,  in  their  fwiftefl  flight,  nature  has 
admirably  contrived  their  feveral  parts  :  their  mouths 
are  very  wide  to  take  in  flies,  &c.  in  their  quickcll 
motion;  their  wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  dif- 
tant  and  continual  Hight,  and  their  tails  arc  forked, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  their 
prey.  This  fpecies  is  the  firft  comer  of  all  the  Britilh 
hirundines;  and  appears  in  general  0:1  or  about  the 
ijih  of  April,  though  now  and  then  a  flraggler  is 
fecn  much  earlier.  This  hirundo,  thougli  called  tht 
chimney fviaJlo'j),  by  no  means  builds  altogether  in 
chimneys,  but  often  within  bams  and  out-houfes  a- 
gainft  the  rafters;,  and  fo  Ihc  did  in  Virgil's  time : 
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GjnuLi  quAm  tignit  nijat  fuffendjt  iirunJt, 

Ih  Sweden  fhe  builds  in  barns,  and  is  called /<f</«yjufl/tf, 
the  barn  fwallow.  Befidesin  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
there  arc  no  chimr.eysto  houfes  except  theyarc  Eng- 
lilh  built:  in  thefe  countries  ihc  conllruifls  her  ncll  in 
porche'saiid  gateways,  and  galleries,  and  open  halls. 
Here  and  there  a  bird  may  affcdfomc  odd  peculiar 
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Hirando.  place:  but  in  general  tliii   fpecies  breeds  in  chim- 

>~->' ncys;  and  loves  lo  haunt  tliofc  ftacki  where  there 

is  a  conftant  fire,  nodoiibt,for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Not 
that  itcanlubfill  in  the  immediate  Ihaft  where  there  is 
I  fire;  bm  preferseue  aiijoini:io;to  that  of  the  kitchen, 
and  difrcgards  the  perpetual  i'mokc   of  that  tunnel. 
Five  or  fix  or  more  feet  down  the  chimney  does  this 
little  bird  begin  to  form  her  nefl  about  the  middle  of 
May,  Wiiich  co..!.lls,  like  that  of  the  houlc-niartin,  of 
a  aiift  or  lliell  compofcd  of  dirt  or  mud,  mixid  with 
Ihort  pieces  of  llraw  to  render  it  toagh  jnd  permanent; 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Ihellof  the  mar- 
tin is  nearly  hemifphcric,  tiiai  of  the  fwallow  is  open 
■  at  the  top,  and  like  Iialf  a  dccpdilh:  this  nelt  is  lined 
with  fincgralFcs,  and  feathers  which  are  often  collec- 
ted as  they  float  in  the  air.   Wonderful  is  ilie  addrefs 
(Mr  'While  obfcrves)  which  this  adroit  bird  Ihows  all 
day  long  in  afcending  and  defccndiiig  with  fccurity 
through  fo  narrow  a  pafs.     %\'hen  hovering  over  the 
mocithofthe  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  att- 
ing  on  the  confined  air  occalion  a  rumbling  like  thun- 
der.'   It    is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  fubmits  to 
this  inconvenient  fituation  fo  low  in  thelhaf"t,  in  order 
to  fecurc  her  brood  from  rapacious  birds,   and  parti- 
cularly from  owls  which  frequently  fall  down  chim- 
neys, perhaps  in  a'tempting  to  get  at  thefc  ncfllings. 
This  bird  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  dotted 
witli  rid  fpecks  ;  and  brings  out  licrfiril  brood  about 
the  lafl  week  in  June,  or  the  firfl  week  in  July.     The 
vrogrefllvc  method  by  which  the  young  are  introduced 
into  lif"c  is  very  amufing  :  Firfl,  they  emerge  from 
the  Jliaft  with  dilliculty  e.nough,  and  often  fall  down 
into  the  rooms  below :  for  a  day  or  fo  tJiey  are  fed  on 
the  chimney-top,  and  then  are  condudcd  to  the  dead 
leatlcfs  bough  of  fonic  tree,  wliere,  lilting  in  a  row, 
tJiey  arc  attended  with  great  alfiduity,  and  may  then 
be  called  pcrchen.    In  a  day  or  two  more  they  become 
flyers,  but  are  ftill  unable  to  take  theu'  own  food  : 
therefore  they  play  about  ne.ar  the  place  where  the 
dams  arc  hawking  for  flies;  and,  when  a  mouthful  is 
collected,  at  a  certain  fignal  given,  the  dam  and  the 
nellling  advance,  rifmg  towards  each  other,  and  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  ;  the  yoimg  one  all  the  while  uttering 
fuch  a  little  quick  note  of  graiitude  and  complacency, 
that  a  perfon  mull  have  pajd  very  litile  regard  to  the 
vonders  of  Nature  that  has  not  often  remarked  this 
feat.   The  dambctakes  hcrfelf  immediately  to  the  bu- 
fniefsof  a  fccond  brood  as  foon  as  Jlic  is  difengagcd 
from  her  firil ;  which  flie  at  once  alTociates  with  the 
firfl  broods  of  hcufe-mirtins  ;  and  with  them  congre- 
gates, cluflering  on  funny  roofs,  towers  and  trees. 
This  hirundo  brings  out  her  fecond  brood  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  Augufl.     All  the  fummer  long  is 
the  fwallow  a  mofl  inflruilive  pattern  of  unwearied  in- 
dullry  and  affection  ;  for  from  morning  to  night,  while 
there  is  a  family  to  be  fupported,  Ihe  fpendsthe  whole 
day  in  fkimming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  exerting  the 
moll  fiidden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.     Avenues, 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pdllure-ficlds,  and 
mo«Ti  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight, 


efpccially  if  there  arc  trees  intcrfpcrfed  ;  bccaufe  in  HirtinJ^r 

fuch  fpots  infers  niojl  abound.     W  hen  a  fly  is  taken  ' ^"^ 

a  fmart  fnap  from  her  bill  is  heard,  rcfembling  the 
noifc  at  the  Ihutiing  of  a  watch-cafe  ;  bat  the  motion 
of  the  mandibles  are  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  fwallow,  probably  the  male  i»ird,  is  the  excu- 
bitor  to  houfc-martins  and  other  little  birds,  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  biros  ol  jrcy.  For  as  loou  as  an 
liawk  appears,  with  a  (hrill  alarming  note  he  calls  all 
the  fv.jllowsand  martins  about  Jum  ;  whopurluein  a 
body,  and  bulfct  and  Itrike  their  enemy  till  they  have 
driven  him  from  the  village,  darting  down  from  above 
on  Ills  back,  and  riling  in  a  perpendicular  line  in  ptr- 
feft  fecurity.  This  bird  alio  will  found  the  alarm, 
and  llrike  at  cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
lioufcs  or  oiherwii'c  approach  the  nells.  Each  fpecies 
of  hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  lipping  the  lurfacc 
of  the  water;  but  the  fwallow  alouc,  in  gencr..!,  wafhes 
on  the  wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool  tor  many  times 
together:  in  very  hut  weather  houfc-martius  and 
bank-martins  dip  and  waih  a  little. — The  fwallow  is 
a  delicate  Ibngllcr,  and  in  foft  funny  weather  lings  both 
perching  and  llying  ;  on  trees  in  a  kind  of  concert, 
and  on  chimney-tops  :  it  is  alfo  a  bold  flyer,  ranging  \rt 
diffant  towns  and  commons  even  in  windy  weather, 
which  the  other  fpecies  fcem  much  to  dillike;  nay, 
even  frequentnig  expofed  fca-port  towns,  and  making 
little  excurlioii^  over  the  fait  water.  Horfemen  oa 
wide  downs  arc  often  clofely  attended  by  a  littleparty 
of  f\v allows  for  niiks  logelher,  which  plays  before  and 
behind  them,  fwecping  urouud  and  coUeftiug  all  the 
fculking  infeds  that  are  rojjfed  by  the  tramplingof  the 
liorfes  feet :  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without  this 
expedient,  they  are  often  forced  to  fettle  to  pick  up 
their  lurking  prey. 

Tills  fpecies  leeds  much  on  little  colcoptera,  as  well 
as  on  gnats  and  flies  ;  and  olien  fettles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravel  to  grind  and  digclt  its  food.  Mr 
White  informs  us,  that  before  they  depart,  for  fomc 
weeks,  to  a  bu-d,  they  forfake  houfts  and  chimneys, 
and  roofl  in  trees ;  and  ufually  withdraw  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Odober  ;  though  fomc  few  flragglers  may 
be  feen  at  times  till  the  flrll  week  in  INovember. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  alTcmble  in  vafl  flocks  on  houfe- tops, 
ehiu"ches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 
flight  (a).  They  arc  fuppofed  to  take  up  their  win- 
ter-quarters in  Senegal  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  feeni 
to  polFcfs  in  turn  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  be- 
ing known  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Kamifehatka  to  India  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  They  are  alfo  found  in  all  parts 
of  N.  America,  migrating  north  and  fouth,  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Kalm  fays,  that  in  America  they  build  in  houfes 
and  under  the  outfides  of  the  roofs  ;  alfo  on  the 
mountains,  in  fuch  parts  of  thera  as  projed  beyond 
the  boitom,  as  well  as  under  the  corners  of  perpendi- 
cular rocks. 

2.  The  tahitica,  or  Otaheitc  fwallow,  is  five  incJies 
in  length  ;  its  body  is  of  a  brown-black  colour  with  a 

fhininix 


(a)  See  Migration — Concerning  the  annual  difappearance  of  thefe  birds,  however,  n.nturalifls  have 
entertained  different  opinions  ;  a  detail  of  v.hich,  as  the  fubjedl  is  curious,  and  would  form  too  long  a  digrcf- 
fionin  thisplaccj  is  referved  for  a  feparate  article.     Sec  Swallow. 
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Hirua^).     Ihining  bliiidi  glofs,   the  breafl  of  a  fiilvoiis  piirjjle, 
^—^'—~'  tlic  abdomen  of  a  fooly  brown  ;   the    bill,  tail,   and 

legs  are   black.    It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 

Otahciic.     See  Kig.  i. 

3.  The  cfculenta,  or  edible  fwallow,  according  to 
Burfbn,is  lefsthan  the  wren,  and  only  two  inches  ami 
a  quarter  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  upper 
partsof  the  body  are  brown,  the  under  whitifli  ;  the 
tail  is  forked,  and  each  feather  of  it  tipped  with 
wliite  :  the  legs  are  brown.     See  Fig.  2. 

Mr  Latham  thinks,  that  ihc  lize  as  above  defrribed 
is  by  much  too  Iniall,  as  Mr  Marfden  fays  th  t  the 
bird  "appears  10  be  the  common  martin  ;" — "  and 
(fays  Mr  Latham)  we  arc  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  atkaft  of  that  fi/-e,  ft9m  the  cj-gs  which  ac- 
company the  neft  now  in  tlie  Briiilh  mufcum,  which 
are  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. However,  we  cannot  difputc  the  point."  The 
meft  curious  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  bird 
confifls  in  the  neft,  wliicli  is  conipofcd  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  rentier  it  not  only  edible,  but  one  of  the 
greatcft  dainties  of  the  Aliatic  epicures. 

Thcfencfls  '^jf  which  a  particular  account  is  given 
under  the  ariiclc  DmDs-'ifjIi)  are  found  iu  vaft  num- 
bers in  certain  caverns,  in  various  illes  in  the  Soolo 
Archipel.igo,  fiiuatcd  between  longitude  iiyand  120, 
latitude  5  and  7  ;  pariicubirly  in  three  fmall  illes  or 
rather  rocks  ;  in  the  caverns  uf  which  the  nefts  are 
found  fixed  to  the  fides  in  aftonifhing  numbers.  They 
are  alio  found  in  amazing  quantities  on  a  fmall  illand 
called  Tdc,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  ;  the  caverns  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  neP.s :  but  [losvherc  in  great- 
er abundance  than  about  Croee,  near  the  foujh  end  of 
Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a  river  o^  thnt  name.  But 
tljiy  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places  :  for  they  are 
liktwife  common  from  Java  to  Cochinchina  on  the 
north,  and  (rom  the  poira  of  Sumatra  wefl,  10  New 
Guinea  on  the  eafl ;  where  the  lea  is  fiid  to  be  cover- 
ed witiia  vifcou<.  f'.bllancc  like  half-melted  glue, which 
the  I'ird  is  fuppofed  cither  10  take  up  from  the  furface 
witli-iisbill  duriu;!;  i1ight,or  to  pick  it  from  the  rocks 
vhenlcft  ihere  by  the  waves. — Of  thefe  neflSjit  is  faid 
the'Duich  alone  export  from  Hatavij  icoopicklcs  (b) 
every  yc:ir,  which  are  brought  from  the  illes  of  Co- 
chin iiim,  and  thofe  lying  to  the  eaft  of  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  vondcred,  th.n,  among  other  luxuries  im- 
ported by  us  from  the  eaft,the  ufc  of  thefc  nclls  fluuild 
not  have  found  3  w.iy  to  our  tables  ;  as  bein>t  vet  fo 
fcarcc  iu  Eui'.land  as  to  be  kept  as  rarities  in  thr  cabi- 
nets of  colettors.  The  bird  itftifat  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Liyonglayong. 

4.  The  bor'  onica,  or  whcit-fwallo'.v,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  fiifl :  the  plumage  ,.bovc  is  bl^^ilh  brown  ; 
beneath  jirey,  marked  with  longii -.Wnal  brown 
f[iots  :  the  t.iil  is  even  at  the  end  :  tl:e  bill  and  legs  are 
bl.ick.  This  fpecics  inhabits  the  Ille  of  t'r.mce  ;  fre- 
quenting pLices  f')wn  with  w'leat.and  ;;l,ii':esof -Aowds  ; 
affei^ing elevated fituatioi'i,n'rdfi(  qui  n;ly  fee n perch- 
ed on  trcci  and  (lones.  It  lollows  Iterds  of  c:i'il.-  for 
the  fake  <>f  ihc  tl'ts  v.hi-h  furround  litem  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently fcen  in  the  v  :!:_  of  ihii'sin  great  number.^,  in 
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the  road  near  the  iilc,  no  doubt  for  the  fame  p:irpofe.   HIroii<r». 

I:  is  often  obfcrvcd  of  evenings  about  the  eleiis  in  tho  ' v— ' 

ir.oiintains,  where  it  is  fiid  to  pufi  the  night  ;  «nj 
where  it  makes  itsnefl,  which  iacompoi'ed  of  ftraw 
and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  grey  colnjr,  dot- 
ted with  brown. 

.  J.  The francica,or grey- rumpedfwallowjis  in  length 
four  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  having  the  upper  parts  ot 
the  body  blackilh,  the  rump  and  under  pans  whitilh  or 
grey.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  the  Iilc  of  France, b.ic 
not  in  great  numbers  ;  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
ntii^hbourhood  of  frelli  waters.  It  flies  fwift  ;  and  i< 
fcldom  obferved  to  perch.  It  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  ■ 
Wood  sat  night,  being  fecn  about  the  (kirtsof  them  to- 
wards cvenitig.  It  is  generally  very  lean,  and  not 
good  food. 

6.  The  urbica.or  martin,  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
chimncy-fwallow,  and  its  tail  ntuch  lefs  forked.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is 
black  glolfed  with  blue  :  the  bread,  belly,  and  rump, 
arc  white  :  the  feer  arc  covered  with  a  ihort  wltiic 
down.  This  is  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow-kind  that  ap- 
pears ill  Kngland  :  and  of  its  manners  and  economy 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  W  bite's  Natural  I  liflory  of  Selbornc.  "They  be- 
gin to  ,:ppear  about  the  i6th  of  April ;  and  for  fonic 
time  they  in  general  pay  no  attention  to  the  bulinefs  of 
nidifitaiion  ;  ihey  play  and  fport  about,  cither  to  re- 
cruit from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey, if  they  do  nii- 
grate  at  all  ;  or  elfe  that  their  blood  may  recover  ii.^ 
true  tone  and  texture  tftcr  it  has  been  fo  lung  benumb- 
ed by  the  fcveritics  of  winter.  About  tho  middle  of 
.May,  if  the  weatherbe  tine, the  mcriin  begins  to  think 
in  tnrnc-ft  of  providing  a  manfion  for  its  fimily.  The 
crull  orlhcliofthis  ncfl  fernis  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt 
or  loain  as  comes  moil  readily  to  hind,  and  is  tempered 
atid  wrought  together  with  lilil':  bi:s  of  binken  llraws 
to  render  it  tough  and  rcna'.ious.  As  this  bird  often 
builds.-.gninlt  aperpendiculir  wail  wit  hoiit  any  projetl- 
iiig  Ic.ige  under,  it  requites  its  iiimofl  efforts  to  get 
the  \'i\-'X  foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  thjt  it  may  fafcly 
carry  the  fuperrtruclure.  On  thisoccilion  the  bird  not 
only  clings  with  its  cla«s,bi!t  partly  f.pporis  itlcif  by 
Ihongiy  iiiclini'ig  its  tail  sgjiiifl  the  wall,  ni  'king  that 
a  fulcrum  ;  and  thus  llcadied,  it  works  and  phllcrs  the 
materials  into  the  f.tce  of  the  i)ri:kor  flone.  But  then, 
th;it  this  work  may  not,  while  it  isfoftand  green,  pull 
itfelfdown  by  its  own  w.  ight,  the  provident  architert 
has  pruvence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  adv,incc 
her  work  too  fall  ;  bit  by  building  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  drdiealiug  the  refl  of  the  d.iy  to  fooil  and 
.imufemetit,  gives  it  fuiiicicnt  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  if.ch  fcems  to  be  a  f.iihci'.nt  I  lyer  for  a 
d:iy.  Thus  cueful  ••vorkmcii,  when  tliey  build  mud- 
walls  (informed  at  tirrt  perhipsby  tb-'slitile  bird)r,iif8 
bnta  moderate  l.iyer  at  a  time,  alvi  tlirn  dtl"!l  ;  Icll  tha 
Work  (liould  bcrome  top-lieavy,  aMdfo  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  tliis  nictlioj  ii*  ;iI>o.it  10  or  12  diys 
is  formed  an  hemifpheric  nelt,wiili;i  fmall  aperture  to- 
war.'s  the  top,  (Irong,  coiuvacl,  and  w.irm  ;  and  ptr- 
i"ccilyiittcdfor;illthepuriK>l"rsforwhJ>h  it  wa^  iiitcnd- 
5  7.  eJ. 


(r)  The  pickle,  or  p -lul,  isab^ns  125  pounds  ;  or,  as  Dainpicr  fays,  30O  pickles  ar«  e-pal  to  596  pounds 
Englifli  weight S'-«  V',.v.  vol.  i!.  p.  132. 
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cJ.  But  ilicn  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
■  hoiife  l"i'srrow,  as  fooii  as  the  Ihellis  finilhcJ,  tofci^e 
on  it  as  its  own,totjcLl  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after 
its  own  niannir.  After  fo  much  Ubour  is  bellowed  in 
crcding  a  manfion,  as  nature  ftldom  works  in  vain, 
martins  will  breed  on  tor  f^veral  years  together  in  the 
fame  ncft, where  it  happens  to  be  well  Iheltcrcd  and  fe- 
ciire  from  ihe  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  Ihcll  or 
cnill  of  the  nell  is  a  fort  of  ruliic-uork,  full  of  knobs 
and  protiibcrauccs  on  the  ouifidc  :  ncr  is  the  infide  of 
thofc  that  I  have  examined  nnoothed  with  any  exad- 
ncfsatall;  but  is  rendered  foft  and  warm,  and  fit  for 
incubation,  by  a  lining  of  fr.iall  draws,  grallcs,  and  fea- 
thers; and  foincliniesby  abed  of  mofi  interwoven  with 
wool.  In  this  ncfi  they  tread  or  engender,  frequently 
daring  the  time  ef  building  ;  and  the  hen  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.  At  tirfb,  when  the  young  arc 
hatched,  and  arc  in  a  iiakedand  hclplefs  ci.ndiiion,  the 
parent  birds,  with  tender  afliduiiy, cany  out  whatcomes 
away  from  their  young.  \Vasii  not  for  this  aftedion- 
;;te  clcanlincfs,  the  ncfUiugs  woald  foon  be  burnt  up 
and  deftroyed  in  fo  deep  and  hollow  a  nefl  by  their  own 
c.iuflic  excrement.  In  thequaiiruped  creation  the  fame 
jitat  precaution  is  made  nfeof,  particularly  among  dogs 
and  cats,uhere  the  dams  lick  away  wli.u  proceeds  from 
tlitir  young.  But  in  birds  there  fccms  to  be  a  parti- 
cular provillon,  that  the  dungof  neflliugs  is  enveloped 
in  atoutrh  kind  of  jelly, ind  therefore  is  the  calier  con- 
veyed off  without  foiling  or  daubing.  Yet,  as  nature 
is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways,thf  young  perform  this  office 
ibr  thcmfclves  in  a  little  time,  by  thrufting their  tails 
cut  at  the  aperture  of  their  neft.  As  the  young  offmall 
birds  preiently  arrive  at  their  «>.;xj«,or"full  growth," 
ihcy  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement,  and  (it  all 
day  with  theirheadsoui  at  the  orifice, where  the  dams, 
by  clinoing  te  the  ncll,  fupply  them  with  food  from 
morning  to-night.  For  a  time  the  young  are  fed  on 
the  wing  by  their  j'srents  ;  but  ihc  feat  is  done  by  fo 
quick  and  almoft  imperceptible  a  flight,  that  a  pcrlbn 
fuuft  have  attended  very  exaftly  to  their  motions, be- 
fore he  would  be  able  to  prrceive  it.  As  foon  as  the 
young  arc  abile  to  Ihift  for  thenifclvcs,  the  dams  im- 
mediately tnrn  their  thoughts  to  the  bnlincfs  of  a  fe- 
tond  brood  :  while  the  lirJl  flight,  fhakeu  off  and  re- 
jc(fled  by  tiieir  nurfes,  congregate  in  grcitfJocks,  and 
are  tiic  birds  that  ave  fcen  ilulleringand  hovering  on 
funnyirornings  and  evenings  roundtowersand  fleeples 
and  on  the  roof's  of  churches  and  houfes.  Thef'e  con- 
grcgalings  ufiully  Isegin  to  take  place  about  the  firft 
week  in  Augurt;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  t!ie  firl\  flight  is  pretty  well  over.  The 
youngof  l]:is  fpfcies  do  no  quit  their  abodes  all  toge- 
il-.er;  but  the  n-.irc  furv/ard  birds  get  abroad  fomc  days 
before  the  red.  1  hcfcapproaching  the  eaves  of  build- 
ings,and  playingaiiout  bcforcthcm,  inakcpeuple  think 
thut  ft  veral  old  ones  attend  one  neft.  Thsy  are  otteii 
capricious  in  fixingoiia  nefliiig-pl.  ce,bcginningraany 
edificts,  and  leaving  them  untinilhed;  bat  when  once  a 
nefl  is  completed  in  a  (hch,vredi.b.ce,ii  ferves  tor  feve- 
ral  feafons.  Thofc  which  breed  in  a  ready  finidied 
Jioufe,  get  the  fiart  in  hatchingof  ih.ofe  that  build  new 
by  lo  days  or  a  fortnight.  Thcfc  inJuilriousaniiicers 
are  at  their  labours  in  the  long  c'ays  before  four  in  the 
morning  :  when  they  fis  their  miteria's,  they  plaller 
tlicm  on  with  their  chins,raoving  i!-.\ir  heads  v,  ith  a  vi- 
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bratory  motion — They  dip  and  walh  as  they  fly  feme-  HirunJs. 

times  in  very  hot  weather,   but  not  fo  frequently  as 

fwjllows.  Martins  love  to  frequent  towns,  efpecially 
if  there  are  great  lakes  and  rivers  at  hand.  They  arc 
by  far  the  Icaft  agile  of  the  Britifli  hirundines  :-thcir 
wings  and  tails  are  ihort,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
capableof  fuch  furpriling  turns, and  quickand  glancing 
cvoltitions  as  the  fwallow.  Accordingly,  they  make 
life  of  a  placid  eafy  motion,  in  a  middle  region  of  the 
air,  feldoni  mounting  to  any  great  heit^ht,  and  never 
fweeping  long  together  over  the  fuxface  ot  the  ground 
or  w'atcr.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food  ;  but  af- 
fetSt  Iheltered  dillridls,  ovcrfoine  lake,  or  under  fomc 
hanging  wood,  or  in  fomc  hollow  vale,  efpecially  in 
windy  weather.  They  breed  the  lateftof  all  the  fwal- 
low kind  :  in  1772  they  had  nelllings  on  to  Oclober 
tlie  21  ft,  and  are  never  without  unfledged  young  as 
late  as  Michaelmas. — As  the  fumnier  declines, the  con- 
gregating flocks  increafein  numbers  daily, by  thecon- 
llant  acceliion  of  the  fecond  broods;  till  at  lad  they 
fwarni  in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villages  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  the  Iky  as  they  fre- 
quent the  aits  of  that  river,  where  th'  ♦  rooft.  They 
retire,  the  bulk  of  them  I  mean,  in  vail  flocks  together 
about  the  beginning  of  Ociober;  but  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  a  conlidcrable  flight  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, for  one  day  or  two  as  late  as  November  the  3d 
and  6th,  after  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gone 
for  more  than  a  fortnight.  I'hey  therefore  withdraw 
with  us  tlie  latefl  of  any  fpecies.  Unlcfs  thefe  birds 
are  very  fliort-lived  indeedjOrunlefs  they  do  not  return 
to  the  diflridt  where  they  are  bred,  they  mud  undergo 
vaft  devailaiions  fome  how,  and  fome  where  ;  for  the 
birds  that  return  yearly  bear  no  manner  of  propor- 
tion to  the  birds  that  retire." 

7.  The  rufa,  or  rufous-bellied  fwallow,  is  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former;  and  has  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  glolfy  black  ;  the  under  rufous,  growing 
paler  towards  the  vent  :  the  foreliead  is  whitifh;  and 
the  bill  and  legs  are  dufky.  Thefe  are  found  at  Cay- 
enne, and  not  unfrequently  as  far  north  as  New- 
York.  They  build  in  houfes,  without  any  mixture  of 
mud  ;  fabricating  the  neft  with  mofs,  dried  plants, 
and  Ihorts  bits  of  (licks, all  united  with  a  fortof  gum, 
foas  fcarce  to  be  broken,  and  lined  with  feathers  ;  fuf- 
pending  it  from  thcbeamsand  rafters,  fides  of  walls, 
and  eaves  of  houfes.  It  is  fometimes  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  and  is  flxed  by  one  of  its  lides,  the  open- 
ing beii.g  made  near  the  bottom.  The  female  lays 
four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young  go  out  as  foon  as  their 
wings  will  fupport  them. 

8.  The  riparia,  fand-martin,  or  fliore-bird,  is  4'flh 
inches  in  length,  with  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  moufe-colour,  ihe  throat  and  under  parts 
white,  the  bill  and  legs  blackilli.  It  is  common  about 
tlic  banks  of  livers  and  fand-pits,  where  it  terebrates 
a  round  and  regular  hole  in  the  fand  or  earth,  which 
is  ferpentineand  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet  deep. 
At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does  the  bird  depofit, 
in  a  good  degree  of  fafety,  her  rude  neft,  conlifting 
of  fine  grades  and  feathers,  ufiially  goofe-feathers, 
very  inartificially  liid  together.  "  Though  at  firft 
(fiys  Mr  White)  one  would  be  dilinclined  to  believe 
that  this  weak  lird,  with  her  foft  and  tender  b.ll 
and  cla\»s,    fcould  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  ftub- 

bom. 
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H'lrundo.  born  fand  bnnk  without  cniirtly  difabling  lierfclf;  ycc 

' <•■ '  %viili  theft  feeble  inllriiments  liavc  I  fttn  a  piir  of  tiicm 

make  great  Hifjiatch  ;  and  coulJ  remark  liow  much 
they  had  fcooprd  that  day  by  ilie  frtfii  r;!nd  which  ran 
down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  wliich  lay  loofc  and  bleached  in  the  fun.  hi  what 
fp^.ce  of  time  ihefc  litile  artifts  are  able  to  mine  and 
linilh  thcfe  cavities!  have  never  been  able  todifcover: 
but  it  would  be  a  matter  worihy  of  obfervalion,  where 
it  falls  in  the  way  of  any  naturalilt  to  tiiakc  his  re- 
marks. This  I  have  often  take  notice  of,  that  fevc- 
ral  holes  of  different  depths  arc  left  unfinilhed  at  the 
end  of  funin;tr.  'Jo  imagine  that  thcle  lieginnings 
were  intcniionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater 
forwardnefs  for  next  ipring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  forcfight  and  remm  fr'.idmtia  to  a  limple  bird. 
May  not  the  caiife  of  ihtfc/rf/t^r.r  being  left  unfinilhed 
arife  from  their  ir.cctiug  in  thole  places  with  (Iratatuo 
harlh,  hard,  aiui  i'oliJ,  for  their  purpofc,  which  ihcy 
relinquilh,  and  go  to  a  frclh  fpot  that  works  more  free- 
ly .'  Or  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  foil 
as  much  too  loofc  and  mouldering,  liable  lo  Hounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours  f 
One  thing  ii  remarkable — that,  after  fomc  years,  the 
old  holes  are  furlaken  and  new  ones  bored  ;  perhaps 
becaufe  the  old  habitations  grow  foul  ar.d  fetid  from 
long  ufc,  or  becaufe  they  may  fo  abound  with  fleas  as 
to  become  untenantable.  This  fpccies  of  fwallow 
moreover  is  Arangely  annoyed  with  fleas;  and  wc 
have  feen  fleas,  bed-fleas  {juttx  irritans),  fwarming 
at  the  mouths  of  thefc  holes,  like  bees  on  ihcftoolsof 
their  hives. 

The  fand-martin  arrives  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  fwallow;  and  lays,  as  flie  dots,  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs.  But  as  this  fpecies  is  ctyptoganie,  carry- 
ing on  the  bulintfs  of  niditication,  incubation,  and  the 
fupport  of  its  young  in  the  dark,  it  would  not  be  cafy 
to  afccrtain  the  time  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  broods,  which  appear  much  about 
the  time,  or  rather  fome  what  earlier  than  thufe  of  the 
fwallow.  The  nefllings  are  fupportcdin  common, like 
thofc  of  ihcir  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other  fmali 
infers  ;  and  fomctimes  they  arc  fed  with  iibcltulx 
(dragon  flies)  almoft  as  longasthemfelvcs.  This  hi- 
rundo  is  faid  to  lay  only  once  in  a  year,  and  to  produce 
its  young  more  early  than  the  reft  of  its  tribe  :  though 
from  this  laft  eircumftance  it  would  fcem  probable  that 
they  breed  at  leaft  afecond  time  like  the  houfc- martin 
and  fwallow.  It  does  not  always  take  pains  to  make 
an  hole  for  a  nelf,  frequently  liying  in  cavities  of  quar- 
ries, and  in  hollows  of  trees,  where  it  is  convenient. 
When  they  happen  to  breed  near  hedges  and  endo- 
furcs,  thty  are  often  difpoirclTed of  their  breeding  holes 
by  the  houfe-fparrow,  which  is  on  the  fime  account  a 
fell  a;lverfary  to  houfe  martins.  Thefe  hirur.dir.ci  arc 
no  fongflcrsjbut  rather  mute,  making  only  a  little  harlh 
noiie  whena  pcrfon  approaches  their  nelts.  They  feem 
not  to  be  of  a  fociablc  turn,  never  with  us  congrega- 
ting with  ihcir  congeners  in  the  autumn.  They  have 
a  peculiar  manner  of  flying  ;  flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillation;,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a 
butterfly.  Doubtkfs  the  flight  ot  all  hinitulhtcs  is  in- 
fluenced by  and  adapted  to  liie  peculiar  fort  of  infeds 
which  furr.ifh  their  food.  Hence  (fays  Mr  White)  it 
would  be  worth  enquiry  to  examine  wliat  particuhr 


genus  of  jnfedts  affords  the  principal  food  of  each  re-   HinrnJ*. 
fj)edive  fpecies  of  fwallow.  '     ^ 

9.  The  montana,  or  crag-fwallaw,  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  martin,  and  in  its  upper  pl-.image  like  the 
fand-nurtin  :  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  rufois  ; 
the  tail  is  fcarccly  forked  ;  the  legs  src  covered  with 
grey  down  mixed  with  brovin  .  the  bill  and  the  clavs 
arc  bl.ick.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  i!ie  rocks  and  cra^s 
about  Savoy  ;  arriving  thirc  the  middle  of  April,  rud 
dciiarting  the  i  jth  of  Auguft.for  the  mo.1  part  ;  now 
and  then  lome  ftragglcrs  remain  to  the  loth  oi  Odo- 
ber.  This  fpecies  is  alio  found  in  the  mount.-.'ns  of 
Auvergnc  and  Diuphinc  ;  and  fpecimcns  have  Lti« 
received  from  Gibraltar. 

10.  The  purpurea,  or  purple  r.Vullow,  is  in  lc:!gl1i 
feven  inches,  and  liic  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  vi.dct, 
very  glofiy  :  the  quills  and  tail  arc  of  the  fanie  colour, 
but  llill  deeper,  and  the  lallforked:  the  legs  and  chwi 
arc  blackifli,  and  the  bill  is  black.  Tpc  colour  of  ilie 
female  is  dufky  brown,  with  a  llight  lin^c  of  vi^let. 
This  fpecies  is  found  ii:  fuinnicr  iu  Car^dina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  coming  in  May,  and  retiring  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  common  people  arc  very  lond  of 
them  ;  and  make  little  conveniences  (f  b<>ards  on  the 
ouilide  of  their  lioufcs  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  like 
as  is  done  for  fparrows  in  England  ;  being  dedrous  t» 
keep  them  near,  as  they  are  of  nijcli  ufc  in  aLrininT 
the  poultry  of  the  approach  of  the  hawk  and  other 
birds  of  prey  ;  not  only  flirieking  violently  on  th»  ap- 
pearance of  thcfe  enemies,  but  attacking  them  witk 
all  the  efforts  of  the  martins  in  Europe.  See  fig.  4. 

II.  The  apus,  orfwift,  is  a  large  fpecies,  Leine 
neareiglit  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  win^;  near 
eighteen  inches,  though  the  wtiglit  of  the  bird  is 
only  one  ounce.  Their  feet  are  fo  fniall,  that  the 
adtion  of  walking  and  riling  from  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely dilHcult ;  fo  tliat  nature  has  miHe  it  full 
amends,  by  furnilhingit  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  ilight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  fwallow;  its  ilight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  at- 
tended with  a  flirill  fcream.  It  rclls  by  clinging 
agair.fl  fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body  ;  from  whence 
Klein  flylesihis  fpecies  hirunjo  tmirariu.  It  breeds 
under  the  caves  o(  houfes,  in  ftceples,  and  other  lofty- 
buildings  ;  and  makes  itsncA  of  gralFcs  and  feathers. 
The  feet  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  particular  ftrufture, 
all  the  toes  ftanding  forward  :  the  leaft  couliP.s  of  only 
one  bone;  the  others  of  an  equal  number,  viz.  twa 
each  ;  in  which  they  differ  ("rom  thofc  of  all  other 
birds  :  a  conftruflion,  however,  nicely  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  in  which  their  feet  are  employed. 

The  fwift  is  a  fiimmer  Inhabitant  of  Britain.  It 
comes  the  latefl,  and  departs  the  foonefl,  of  any  of  the 
tribe  ;  not  always  ftaying  to  the  middle  of  Augurt, 
and  often  not  arriving  before  the  beginning  of  ,Klay. 
A  pair  of  thcfe  birds  were  found  adhering  ly  their 
claws,  atid  in  a  torpid  ftate,  in  Feb.  1766,  under  the 
roof  of  Longnorchapel,  Shroplhirc  ;  on  beingbroiight 
to  a  fi'c,  they  revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  fabulous  hiflory  ot  the  >!ia:;ticadiafa,  or  btui tf 
ftarad';/:  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  is,  in  llie  hiflory  of  this 
fpecies,  in  a  great  meafiire  verified.  It  was  believed 
to  have  no  feet;  to  live  upon  the  ccleflial  dew  ;  to 
float  perpetually  on  the  atmofphcrc  ;  and  to  perform 
all  its  fun>;lions  in  that  element.  The  fwi:t  aftaally 
;  2  2  i'cr- 
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Hirurdo.  performs  what  has  been  in  tlicfc  eiiliglueneJ  times 

.' « dilpruvcd  oftlic  runner,  cxccpi  iliefinall  time  it  takes 

ill  llctpii-.g,  and  wluil  it  devotes  to  incubation  ;  every 
other  action  is  done  on  the  wing.  J'hc  materials  of  its 
nelt  itcoUeds  eithei-  as  tlicy  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  y>icks  ihein  up  from  the  fiirface  in  its  i\\cc(i- 
inu;  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  iafctls  that  fill 
the  air.  Is  drink  is  taken  in  tranliciit  Tips  from  the 
waicr's  furfucc.  Even  its  amorous  riiesare  performed 
on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  attcniied  to  tkem  in 
a  tine  fumnur's  mornin  J,  but  mull  have  feen  them 
make  their  aerial  conrfes  at  agreat  height,  encircling 
a  certain  fpacc  witli  an  cafy  fteady  motion.  On  a 
fiuMen  liiey  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
jirtr.ipitate  with  a  louJ  lliritk  for  numbers  of  yards. 
This  is  the  critical  conjunC:tiirc  ;  and  to  be  no  more 
vondered  at,  than  that  infcfts  (a  fnnilar  iiiftancc) 
Jhould  difcharjje  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  clement. 

The  fwifi  it  a  moft  alert  bird,  riling  very  early,  and 
retiring  to  rooll  very  late;  and  is  on  the  wing  in  the 
hdglitof  fummtrat  IcaU  fixtecn  hours.  In  the  longed 
days  it  does  not  withdraw  to  reft  till  a  quarter  before 
i.ine  in  the  evening,  being  the  latcll  of  all  day  birds. 
Jolt  before  they  retire,  whole  groupi  s  of  them  alfemhle 
high  in  the  air,   and   fqucak,  and   fhoot  about  with 
Wonderful  rapidity.     But  this  bird  is  never  fo  much 
;:livc  as  in  (ultry  tluiiidcry  weather,  when  it  cxprelfes 
great  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.    In  hot 
ni'Tiiinps,   ftveral  getting  together  in  little  parties, 
dslh  round  the  lUeplcs  and  churches,  fi]ueaking  as 
they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner  :   thefe,  by  nice 
oblcrvcrs,  arc  bippofed  to  be   inules  ferenading  their 
litting  hens  j   and  not  without  reafon,  fince  they  fel- 
doui  iqucak  till  thfy  come  clofe  to  the  walls  or  eaves, 
and  lincc  thoie  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
inwaiii  note  of  complacency.  When  the  hen  has  fat 
iiard  all  day,  Ihe  rulhes  forth  juft  as  it  is  almolt  dark, 
and  ftretchcs  and  relieves  her  weary  limbs, and  fnatches 
a  fcanty  meal  for  a  fevv  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  duty  of  incubition.    Swifts,   when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  ihot  wliiieihcy  have  young.difcover  a  little  lump 
of  infects  in  iheir  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold 
»indcr  their  tongue.   In  general,  as  already  obferved, 
lliey  feed  in  a  much  higher  diftrict  than  the  other  fpe- 
rics  ;  ihcy  alfo range  to  vaftdiftances;  fince  locomotion 
is  nolabour  to  them,  who  are  endowed  with  fnch  won- 
derful-powers of  wing.     At  fome  certain  times  ill  the 
fiimmer,  however,  they  have  been  obferved  hawking 
Tery  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and  ftreams  ; 
and  upon   inquiring  into  the  objciil   of  their  purfuit 
that   induced  ibein   to  defceiul  fo  naich  below   their 
•iifual  range,  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  taking 
phiygatica, ephemera-,  and  libcllulit  (cadew-flies,  may- 
flies, and  dragon-flies),  that  were  juft  emerged  out  of 
their  aurellaftate.  Ii  appeared  then  no  longer  a  W'onder 
that  tlicy  (bould  be  fo  willing  to  flcop  for  a  prey  thataf- 
fordcJ  them  fnch  plentiful  and  fucculent  miurilbmeni. 
— Swifts  ibir.etinies  purfae  and  Ihike  at  hawks  that 
coiTie  in  their  way  ;  but  not  with  that  vehemence  and 
furv  that  fwallows  cxprcfson  the  fameoccalion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long  in  wet  days,    feeding  about  and 
difrcpardins:  ftill  rain  :  from  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered  ;  firft,  that   many  infects  abide  high  in 
the  air,  even  in  rain  :   and  next,  that  the  leathers  of 
ihci'e  birds  mufl  be  well  preened  to  rcfift  fe  much  wet. 


\\  iiuiy  weather,  and  particularly  with  heavy  fliowers,    Hirundo. 

they   diiiike  i  aiid  on   fnch    days  withdraw,   and  are  ' ^~"~ 

icarce  ever  leeu. — There  is  a  circumll  aicc  refpecVuig 
the  f(./t>///-ofluifts(Mr  \Vhiic  rcmaiks),  which  Items 
not  to  be  unwoitliy  our  Jtrcntioii.  When  they  .irnve 
ill  the  I'priug,  tliey  are  all  over  ol  a  glolly  daik  foot- 
coiour,  excc]  t  their  chins,  which  are  white  ;  but,  by 
being  all  day  long  in  the  fun  and  ;ur,  they  become 
qiiitc  weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  di  pai  t, 
and  yet  they  return  gloily  again  in  it.;  iprii;g.  Now, 
if  they  pnrluc  the  luu  into  lower  l.diiudis,  as  fome 
fuppole,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpeiuil  fuiiuncr,  why  do 
they  notreturn  bleached  ?  Ijothtyiu  t  rather  perhaps 
retire  to  reft  for  a  feafon,  and  at  that  jaiiihirc  moult 
and  change  their  feathers,  fince  all  other  birds  are 
known  to  moult  foon  after  the  Icafon  of  breeding? 

"  Swifts  (coiuiniics  our  author)  are  very  an<ma- 
lous  in  many  particulars,  cillenting  from  all  thcirtou- 
gencrs  nut  only  in  the  number  of  their  young,  but  in 
brecciingouce  in  a  funinier  ;  whcreasalltlic  other  13ri- 
tilh  hirundines  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  paft  all 
douht  that  fwiftscan  breed  bui  once,  fince  they  with- 
draw ill  a  lliort  time  alter  the  flight  of  their  young, 
and  fome  tiaic  before  their  congeners  bring  out  their 
fccoiul  broods.  ^V'e  may  here  remark,  th.ii,  as  fnifts 
breed  but  once  in  a  fummcr,  and  only  two  at  a  time, 
and  the  other  hirun.iines  twice,  the  latter,  wlio  lay 
from  four  to  fix  cgg^  increafe  at  an  average  five  times 
as  f«ll  as  the  former;  But  in  nothing  are  fu  ifts  more 
lingular  than  in  their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  as 
to  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
and  fonietimes  a  lew  days  fooner  :  and  every  ftr^gglcr 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  20th,  while  their  cun- 
geiiers,  all  of  them,  flay  till  the  Leginni:'.g  of  October  ; 
many  through  all  that  month,  and  fome  occalioiially 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  This  early  retreat  is 
niylierioiis  and  wonderful,  lince  that  lime  is  often  the 
fvveeteft  feafon  in  the  year.  But  w  hat  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, they  begin  to  retire  ftill  earlier  in  the  moft 
foutherly  partsofAndalufia,  where  they  can  be  noways 
influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat  ;  or,  as  one  might 
f  ippofc  defcjt  of  food.  Are  they  regulated  in  their 
motions  with  us  by  a  failure  of  food,  or  by  a  propcu- 
fity  to  moulting,  or  by  a  difpofition  to  reft  after  fo 
rapid  a  life,  or  by  what?  This  is  one  of  thofe  inci- 
dents in  natural  hillory  that  not  only  baffles  our 
refearchcs,  but  almoft  eludes  our  gueffes!" 

Swifts  never  perch  on  trees  or  roofs,  and  lo  never 
conirregatc  with  their  congeners.  They  are  fearlefs 
while  haunting  their  iielling  places,  and  arc  not  10  be 
feared  wiih  a  gwn;  and  are  often  beaten  down  with 
poles  and  cudgels  as  they  ftoop  to  go  under  the  eaves. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that  having  untiled  part  of  a 
roof  over  the  ncll  of  a  fwift,  the  dam  notwithftand- 
ing  fat  in  the  ncli:  fo  ftrongly  was  flie  affeoted  by 
natural  s-Tcf  ;•»  for  her  brood,  which  the  fiippofed  to  be 
in  danger,  that,  regardlcfs  of  her  own  fafcty,  Hie 
would  not  llir,  but  lay  fuUenly  by  tliem,  permitting 
berfelftobe  taken  in  hand.  Swifts  arc  much  infefted 
with  thofe  pells  to  the  genus  called  hippobofi:^  hiruiidi- 
jiii ;  and  often  Vvrigglennd  fcrateh  themfelves,  in  their 
flight,  to  get  rid  of  that  clinging  annoyance.  And 
young  ones,  over- run  \\'v\\  thcfc  infects,  arefomctimes 
found  under  tbeir  ncfts,  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  the 
number  ofvcrminrendcring  their  abode  infopportable. 

Swifts 
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Ifirundo.        Swifts  arc   nc)  fongiters,  and   have   only  one  harfh 

"^ ■  fcrcamini;  note  ;  yti  iliircirc  ears  to  wQich  ilisnot 

difj'lealing,  fr-<mana};rccablc  airociation  undca!>,Iiiice 
thai  noic  never  occurs  but  in  ilic  molt  lovely  fui-niner 
wc:itlier.  They  never  fettle  on  tlit  ground  but  through 
acciiicnt;  neither  can  tiicy  w  :1k,  but  oaly  cnsvl  ;  but 
they  have  a  llrong  grifp  \Mlh  tlitir  tect,  by  which 
they  cling  to  wjIIs,  as  already  noticed.  Tli:ir  bodies 
being  tin,  they  can  enter  a  very  narr.JW  crevice;  and 
where  they  cannot  pal's  0:1  their  bellies,  ihey  willlurii 

up  edgewife In  London  a  [jarty  of  fwifts  frequents 

the  tower,  playing  and  leedi  ig  over  the  river  jull  be- 
low the  bridge:  others  liaunt  lomeof  the  churches  of 
the  boroagh  nexi  the  fields;  but  do  not  vcnmrc,  like 
the  houfe-inartin,  into  the  clofc  crowded  part  ot  the 
town.  'I'he  Swedes  have  bellowed  a  very  pertinent 
name  on  this  faallow,  c;lling  it  ring pwiilu,  Iroin  the 
j'crpctual  rings  or  circles  that  it  takes  round  the  fi.cne 
of  its  niditicalion. — As  thel'e  birds  are  apt  to  catch  at 
every  thing  on  the  wing,  many  have  taken  them  by  a 
bait  Ola  co-Lchalcr  tied  to  atlircad,  which  they  liave 
fwallowed  asfreely  as  a  filh  theirs.  In  the  iile  of  Zant, 
the  boys  arc  faid  to  get  on  an  elevated  place,  and 
merely  with  a  hook  baited  w  ith  a  feather,  have  cajght 
five  or  lix  dozen  of  them  in  a  day.  liefides  Britain, 
the  fwift  is  known  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  tlic  turo- 
pean  continent  j  and  has  alio  been  noticed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Cartdiua  in  North  America. 
He{ice,  moll  likely,  a  general  inhabitant  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continent. 

12.  Thcambroriaca,  or  aiiibergiis  fwallow',  is  about 
the  lize  of  a  wren,  with  gray  phiniage  and  a  very 
forked  tail;  the  bill  isblackilh,  and  the  legs  arc  brown. 
It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  faid  to  fraell  very  ftroiig  of 
ambergris, 

XT,.  The  pelafgia,  oracnleated  fwallow, is  foinc  what 
lefs  than  our  cIiiiHiicy-fwallow:  its  plumage  is  brown,  ■ 
but  at  the  throat  whitilh,  awd  all  the  t.iil-feaihers  arc 
terminated  by  a  bare  pointed  ihaft.  It  inhabits  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  iji  the  lummer  time,  and  builds  in 
chimneys.  See  tig.  3. 

14.  The  nielba,  or  white  bellied  fwift,  is  in  len'^th 
8|  inches,  and  weighs  two  ounces  five  drams  :  the 
bill  is  half  an  inch,  loinewhat  bent,  and  black  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  of  agrey  brown:  the  wings 
and  tail  decpell,  with  a  glofsof  red  and  green  in  fonie 
ligjits:  the  throat,  brealt,  and  btUy,  arc  while;  on  the 
neck  is  a  collar  of  grey  brown,  mixed  with  blackilh: 
the  lidcsare  dulky, and  white  ir.ixcd;  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail  coverts,  the  fame  as  the  back:  the 
legs  are  llclh-coloured,  and  covered  with  feathers  on 
the  fore  part '1  ad  in  fide:  all  the  toes  are  placed  forward, 
as  ill  the  fwift.  This  bird  inhabits  the  mountjiiioiis 
parts  of  Spjiin  ;  building  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  It  is 
found  alfi  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  in  Savoy,  the 
ille  of  Malta,  Alps  of  Switzerlaiid,  and  rock  of  Gib- 
briltar.  It  conies  into  Savoy  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  frequents  the  ponds  and  manhcs  for  15  or  20 
days  ;  after  which  it  retires  to  the  mountainous  parts 
to  breed.  It  Hies  higher  than  the  fwift  ;  but  feeds 
<in  the  fjnie  food,  and  its  flelh  is  accounted  a  de- 
licate inorfcl.  This  fpccics  is  not  numerous.  Sco- 
poli  fays  it  b.iilds  on  tlit  fummit  of  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol. 

ij.  The  caycir.icnfis,  or  whitc-cobnred  fwallow, is 
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about  the  fize  of  the  martin  :  the  head  and  bi'l  are  HirunJ*. 
black;  the  chin  and  throat  While,  psfling  from  the  *'~~ 
lalt  in  a  narrow  collar  round  the  ne;k  :  beiwccn  ihe 
bill  and  eye  is  a  llrcak  of  white,  which  furksott  into 
two;  one  paifmga  little  above  sad  the  other  a  little  way 
bcneaih  the  eye:  the  reft  of  the  plumage  i5black,Mitha 
glofsof  violet,  but  thegreaicrcovcrts,;icarelt  the  body, 
arc  brown,  edged  witii  ivhite  :  liit  quills  and  tails  arc 
black  ;  the  lalt  forkej  :  the  legs  are  black;  and  all  the 
four  toes  placed  belorc  ;.s  in  the  fwift;3i!d  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  ciaws. —  This  bird  nukes  itsnclt  in  the 
houfcs  at  Cayenne.  It  is  ot  a  large  lize,  in  ihape  of  a 
truncated  cone  ;  five  inches  cue  way  by  three  the 
other,  and  nine  inches  in  Icngtli.  It  is  comp  ^fid  of 
the  down  oi  dogs-banc,  well  wove  together  ;  the  ca- 
vity divided  obliqiirly  about  the  middle,  lengthwnys, 
by  a  partition,  whi^h  fpreals  i;lclf  over  that  pan  of 
the  iieil  where  the  egg*  lie,  which  is  pretty  near  the 
bifc  :  a  fmiU  parcel  of  ilie  fame  foft  down,  fon.iing 
a  kind  of  plug,  is  placed  over  the  top,  ftrving  to  keep 
the  young  brood  from  tlie  imprcifion  of  the  air  ;  from 
which  we  may  fuppofc  tiiem  to  be  very  tender. 

16.  The  cryihrocepliala,  or  red-headed  fwallow, 
has  a  red  head,  with  a  Ihort  flat  dtlky  bill  :  the  back 
is  dulky,  the  feathers  edged  witli  \i  hiic  :  the  under 
pans  ot  the  body  are  white, tlic  tail  coverts  pjlc  brown: 
t!ie  wings  are  both  dnrt;y  ;  as  is  alio  the  tail,  wiii^h  is 
a  litile  lorked.  It  inhabits  India;  and  is  only  thclizc 
of  a  fniall  humming  bird. 

I  7.  The  nigra,  or  black  f.vallow,  meafires  near  fix 
inches  in  Icngili  :  the  colour  of  the  bird  is  wboUy 
black,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  St.  Domingo 
and  Cayenne  ;  but  is  not  numerous.  It  is  often  fecii 
to  perch  on  dead  trees  ;  and  only  inhabits  dry  fivan- 
nas  inland.  It  fcoopsout  a  hole  in  the  earth,  half  a  foot 
in  length,  ihe  mouth  of  it  very  fmall,  foas  jaft  lo  per- 
mit entrance  :  in  this  cavity  it  conflruds  the  iieft  aud 
rears  the  young. 

18.  The  doniinicenfis,  or  St  Domingo  fwallow,  is 
7  inches  in  length,  and  wholly  black,  with  the  glofs 
of  polilhed  llecl,  except  the  belly  and  under  rail  to- 
vcris,  which  are  white  :  the  tail  ik  very  little  forked  : 
the  legs,  bill,  and  claws  are  brown.  It  inhabits  St 
Domingo,  and  other  of  the  Wcfl  India  illands,  ia 
May,  June,  and  July  ;  and  is  faid  to  imitate  a  Lrk  in 
its  fong. 

To  this  article  we  may  not  improperly  fubjoin  the 
following  paper  (from  theGenileman's  Magazine)  on 
the  utiliiy  of  encouraging  thebrcedoflwallows,l\\ifts, 
and  martins.  "  The  advantages  that  accrue  to  man, 
fnini  the  docility  with  which  thedomellicated  animals 
accommodate  theinftlves  to  his  ufts,  are  obvious.  But 
there  are  others,  who  attend  on  him  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, whofe  bcncticial  exertions  are  little  known  or 
obfcrveil.  Among  thele  1  iiiall  at  prcfeni  only  no- 
tice the  family  of  fwallows  (hiruiiiliii(s);  of  the  four 
kinds  of  which  bird  found  in  our  illand  three  aitaeii 
thenifelves  to  his  dwelliog,  as  if  peculiarly  folicitous 
for  his  welfare.  This  connection  feenis  fo  recipro- 
cal, tliat  where  men  do  not  inhabit,  few  fwallows 
can  rind  proper  conveniences  for  tlieir  lanmer-reli- 
dences  ;  and  as  their  food  conlills  wholly  of  infecls, 
the  moll  diligent  inquirer  hath  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  iliat  they  injure  in  the  llighteli  degree  the  pro- 
duClionsof  the  lield  or  garden  ;  acircumilance  nearly 
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Hirurdo.  f.nf^iibr  to  tkefc  birds.     The  cbnrge  which  Virgil, 
~— ~ —     cop'yiii<^  tlic  Grcci.ui  wriltrs,  iniags  ugiinlt  llieni,  ot 
kiUin;!;''lices.  is  in  iliis  coiiiury  grou.iulcis,   and  1  ap- 
prehend it  lo  bcfo  ill  ivcry  other: 

•'   Abliiit- 


-Mcropcfque  nlizque  volucres, 


tt  manilius  I'rociic  pcdus  lij:iiats  cruciitis; 
Omnia  nam  late  vjltant,  ijilafquc  V(ilautt»^^ 
Ore  ferunt,  ilulccm  nidi*  immmbus  efcam." 

Gfrr.l,  4.  v>  23- 

For  the  inoiuhsof  the  fwallow  tribe  arc  by  no  means 
adapted  I"  catch  flinging  infcds  with  impunity.  The 
birds  wlio  picy  on  bees  have  a  long  extended  bill  con- 
llrutUcd  tor  thai  purj'ofc,  \ciy  ditferciU  Iroin  tliai  of 
the  fwallow. 

"  By  the  myriads  of  infers  which  every  fmglcbrood 
of  fwallou's  dclhoy  in  tlic  comic  of  a  lummcr,   they 
defend  us  in  a  great  nieafurc  from  the  pcrfonal  and 
donieflic  annoyance  of  tlits  and  gnus  ;  and  what  is  ot 
infinitely  moreconfequcnce,  they  keep  down  thcnum- 
lic-s  ufonr  minute  enemies,  who,   cither  in  the  grub 
•r  winged  ftate,  would  uihcrwife  render  tlie  Ubours 
of  the  hulbaudman  fniiilcfs.  Since  then  fwallows  arc 
guardiansof  our  corn,  they  fiiould  every  where  be  pro- 
tected by  the  fame  popular  veneration  which  in  Jigypt 
defcnds'thc  Ibis  and  the  ftork  in  Holland.    We  more 
frequently  liear  of  unproductive  harvslls  on  the  con- 
tincr.t  than  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
fwallows  are  caught  and  fold  as  food  in  the  inarkets  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.     When  this   praftice  has 
be^l  very  general  and  fuccefsful,  I  have  li  tie  doubt 
lliatit  hith  .u  times  contributed   to  tht-  fcarcity  of 
corn.  In  England  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch  refources 
10  furnilh  our  tables.    But  wiiat  apology  can  be  made 
forthofc,  and  many  there  are,  whofc  education  and 
rank  Ihould  have  taught  them  nmre  innocent  ainufc- 
ments,  who  wantonly  murder  fwallo.vs,  under  tlie  idle 
pretence  of  iniprovinjr  their  fkill   in  ihooting  game  ? 
Setting  ulide  the  cruelty  of  (Urving  whole   nells  of 
young  by  killing  the  dam  ;   they  who  follow  this  bar- 
barous diverlion  would  do  well  to  rcfleet,  that  by  eveiy 
fwallow  they  kill,  they  alTift  bl.ills,  mildews,  and  ver- 
min, in  caufing  a  fcarcity  of  bread.     Every  lord  of  a 
manor  Ihould  rellrain  his  g.,mc-keeper  from  thisexe- 
'•(crabU  praflice;  nor  (hould   he  permit  any  perfon  to 
fport  on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it.     Kor 
my  part,  1  .im  not  alhamcd  to  own  that  I  have  tempt- 
ed martins  to  build  around  my  houfe,  by  fixing  cfcal- 
lop  (hells,  in  places  convenient  for  their  pendant  beds 
and  procreant  cradles  ;  and  have  been  pleafed  to  ob- 
fcrve  with  what  caution  the  little  architcdl  raifcd  a 
buttrcfs  under  each  (hell  before  he  ve.uured  to  form 
liis  ncfton  it. 

"  What  has  induced  me  to  fend  you  thefc  ftriflures 
»t  this  time,  are  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  commit- 
ted  on  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  by  an  infed  called  the //c/Fi;*;-/'/)'. 
(See  the  arti-Je  Hessian- Fly.)  How  far  there  is  dan- 
ger of  this  dcfohting  icoiirge  being  imported  into  ihis 
country  by  thcadmiffion  ot  American  wheat,  I  mutl 
leave  to  abler  entomologills  to  decide.  But  that  this 
dcflruaivc  infeft  fliould,  as  hath  lately  been  alfcrted, 
totally  difappear  in  one  feafoii,  after  having  forr.nuni- 
bcr  of  years  facceflively  laid  waftc  wide  extended  dif- 
tiit^s,  is  a  ])hcnonienon  hardly  to  be  alfentcd  to  by 
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thofc  who.liave  turned  their  minds  to  inquiries  of  this     Hirnndt 
fort.  I! 

"  Might  I  not  here  enlarge  on  the  importance  of    Hifnauii, 
refearch<s  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  when   we  '' 

fee  flatcfmen,  as  in  the  prefcnt  inftance,  making  fo- 
lenin  applications  to  thofe  who  are  Audious  of  nature, 
requeuing  their  direflion  ho<\'  to  avoid  the  calamity 
apprclicnded  from  a  fly?  And  m?v  we  not  then  add, 
that  the  uiinuiefl  obfcrvations  of  this  Kind  arc  only 
deemed  trivial  by  the  indolent  and  iininlormcd. 

"  I  rccolleft  but  afingle  complaint  againfl  the  fwal- 
low, and  that  this  is  made  by  Aiiacreoii,  Od.  12.  who 
bitterly  reproaches  this  bird  for  dirturbing  him  by  its 
twittering  while  he  was  dozing  away  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  I'receding  night.  Yet,  had  the  poet  been 
temperate,  like  Milton,  he  would  with  plcafure  have 
arifen  from  his  bed  at  tlie  chjrin  of  earlicft  birds. 

"  With  what  joy  the  Grecians  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  the  fwallow,  appears  by  ihe  very  ancient  carol 
prefervcd  by  Athcuaeus  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a. 
tranHatinn  :  — 

"  The  Iwallcw  !  the  fwallow  !  (he  ioet  with  her  bring 

S(tft  fcafons  and  ail  the  delights  of  the  fpring  ; 

'I'lic  fwaliow  !  the  fwallow  !   we're  Jure  we  arc  right, 

For  her  back  is  all  black,  and  htr  belly  all  white. 

From  your  ftores.yc  good  houfewives, produce,  if  you  pleafe, 

Lumps  ofligs,  jugs  of  wine, and  fome  wheat  aiidfome  checfc. 

With  fome  hen  eggs  the  fwallow  will  well  be  content. 

Muft  we  go  then,  or  ihall  we  have  any  thing  fcnt  ? 
"  We  will  not  allow  you  to  do  as  yon  choule, 

To  give  or  give  not,  to  comply  or  rcfufc  ; 

But  will  eertaialy  take  from  its  hinges  the  door,       "i 

Or  bear  off  the  good  dame  at  (he  fition  the  floor  ;    C 

She  is  little  and  light,  we  can  maiiDge  her  fiire.        j 

Open,  open  the  door  to  the  fwallow — for  we 

Arc  playful  young  children,  not  men — you  may  fee.  " 

HISPA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  inRets  belonging 
to  the  cokoptera  order,  the  characters  of  which  are  y\^xf 
■  thefc:  1  he  antennas  are  fullform,  growing  gradually  CCXXXY 
larger  from  each  extremity  towards  the  middle  ;  and 
are  lituatcd  between  the  eyes  :  the  thorax  and  elytra 
are  covered  with  protuberances  or  fpines.  The  larva 
of  this  infect  fecmsto  be  yet  wholly  unknown.  There 
are  but  two  fpecics  of  the  perfect  animal  niet  with  in 
Europe;  one  of  which,  the  atra, is  found  in  Britain,  and 
is  all  over  of  a  deep  nnpolilhed  black,  and  has  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  eniirely  covered  with  long  and 
(Irong  fpines,  which  render  it  brii'.ly  like  the  Ihcll  of 
a  chclnut.  There  is  even  a  fpine  at  the  cafe  of  the 
antcnnse,  the  thorax  has  a  row  fet  tranfverfely, which 
are  forked  ;  and  the  elytra  arc  furniflied  with  a  very 
great  number  that  are  (ingle.  Its  being  thus  cover- 
ed with  fpines,  makes  it  refemble  a  hcdgc-hoj;  in 
miniature.  It  is  rather  hard  to  catch,  letting  itfclf 
fall  down  on  the  ground  as  foon  as  approached.  It 
bears  its  antennse  upright  before  it., 

HISPALIS,  a  town  of  Baetica,  in  the  Farther 
Spain  ;  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Bxtis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  forihips  af  burthen, and  thence 
to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colotiia  Romulen- 
fis.  It  has  alfo  a  convcntus  jaridicus,  a  courtofjuflice, 
or  affizcs,  (Pliny).  Now  called  iVo;//c,  W.  Long.  6" 
N.  Lat.  37. 

HISPANIA,  called  Hefpiria  Ultima,  (Horace), 
becaufe  the  weflmofl  part  of  Europe  ;  alfo  Iheria  from 
the  river  Iberus.      Its  name  Hifpan'ta,  or   Spania, 
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,>anioh.  (Greek), is  of  Pliociiician  original,  from  itsgrcat  H'lm- 
-v—>  bcr  of  raljbits  :  the  Phoenicians, w  ho  fttllc.i  fevcral  co- 
lonics on  the  coafl  calling  it  Sfianjah  from  thcfc  ani- 
mals. It  has  the  fci  »n  every  lidc,  except  oiithat  next 
to  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  fcparatej  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Romans  at  firfl  divided  it  into  the  J'arthcr  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  prxtors.  In  that  flate  it 
continued  down  toAuguftus  :  who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Basiica,  which  he  left  to  the  jicople  to  be 
governed  by  a  pro-conful  ;  and  into  Lufitani.i,  which 
lie  added  to  his  own  provinces  :  calling  the  Hither 
Spain  Tarracouinfis.  Hifpnia  \»-3S  a  cour.try  celebra- 
ted for  its  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen 
Hiort  in  modern  times.  The  people  were  of  a  war- 
like  turn,  (Strabo)  ;  and  their  bodies  being  formed 
for  hardi^iips  and  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to 
peace,  and  were  remarkably  prodigal  of  life  (Juftin, 
Sil.  Iialicus.)  Spain  produced  fevtral  great  men,  bath 
in  a  literary  and  apolitical  capacity.     See  Sp.^in. 

HISP.'^NIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Domingo,  the 
.argcllof  the  Antilles  or  Caribbec  iQands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lyirig  between  i  7°  37'and  20°  of 
N.  Lat.  .trid  between  67°  cjj'  and  74*  15'  W.  Long. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholfome  ; 
and  fomeof  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  120.  It  is  fometimes  rcfredied  by  breezes  and 
rains  ;  and  its  falubrity  is  likewifc  in  a  greit  meafurc 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods,  and  rivers,  which  ei'ery  where  prtfent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fincit  and 
niofl  pleafant  illand  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  bcft 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofcs  of  life  when  duly 
cultivated. 

This  idand,  famous  for  being  the  carlicfl  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  llrft  in  high 
cftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupplicd  :  this 
wealth  diminilhed  Willi  theinhabitantsof  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated, which  was  quicklydone 
by  a  fcries  of  the  inoft  (hocking  barbarities  that  ever 
difgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoni  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ifland  when  difcovercd  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fcarcc 
I  J3  were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defirc  of  open- 
ing again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  llaves  from  Africa  ;  but,  betides  that  thefc 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  wercdeftincd  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  Hifpaniola 
n_o  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggeftcd 
itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy, thong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufcfully  employed  in  hulhandry  ; 
and  they  adopted,  through  ncccHity,  a  wife  refolu- 
lion,  which,  had  they  known  theirown  inicrcfl,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  tlicir  induflry  wasatfirft  extreme- 
ly fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V. 
who,  like  moft  fovtreigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclulive  right  of  the 
Have  trade  to  a  Kkmilh  nobleman,  v  ho  made  over  Iiis 
privilege  to  the  Gcnocfe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi- 
cans condufled  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono- 


polies arc  condu(flcd  ;   they  refulvej  to  fell  dear,  and  Hifpaniola. 

lluy  fold  but  few.  When  time  and   co.-.iptiition  had  * * ' 

fixed  the  natural  and  nccclFary  price  of  (hves,  the 
number  of  ihcm  increafcd.  It  may  ealily  be  imagi- 
ned, that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  bcenaecuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  bcalh,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefc  negro  .Africans,  whom  they  fubltitu- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  ftill  farther  in  their 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli- 
gion could  not  rellrain  them  from  aggravating  the 
wcightof  their  fcrviiude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thcic  wretched  Haves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsful  ;  but  they  r<aped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  wi:h  left 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  at- 
tended with  goi/dconfequenccs.  Cultivation  wis  pur- 
fucd  with  f  )nic  degree  of  fucccfs.  So-jn  after  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century, the  mother  country  drew 
annually  from  this  colony  ten  millions  wcigjitof  fugar, 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobicco,  cocoa, 
cadia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One 
might  imagine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  woul.l 
give  both  thcdclirc  and  the  means  of  carrying  thcra 
further  ;  but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefc  liopes. 

The  firft  mis.*'ortune  arofc  from  the  depopulation  of 
the  illand.  The  Spanilh  conqueAs  on  the  coniincnc 
fliould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  illand,  which  nature  feemcd  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  doniinion  arilinc  around 
it,  to  be  the  ilaple  of  t!;c  diticrcnt  colonies.  But  ic 
fell  out  qui.e  othcrwife  :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfc 
fortunes  raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  therich- 
cfl  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fct- 
tlcments,  and  quiuedthc  true  fource  of  riches, whiclt 
is  onthe  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ranfjck  the 
bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  arc  quickly  ex- 
hauflcd.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
a  ftop  to  this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  cither 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  vioLted. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  necclFary  confcquencc 
of  fuch  a  conduft,  leavingihe  roirts  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them. 
Kvcn  the  capital  of  this  illand  was  t.ikenand  pilljged 
by  thit  celebrated  Englilh  failor.  Sir  Francis  Dr;'ke. 
The  cruizcrsoflefsconfcquence contented themfclvcs 
with  intercepting  vctfels  in  their  paliagcthrono-|i  ti-iofe 
latitudes,  the  bell  knoun  ^i  that  lime  of  any  in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefc  misfortunes,  the  C a- 
ftilians  thcmfilves  tommcnctd  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fliips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation  ;  which  were 
morcrich,  worfe  provided,  and  Wdfc  defended,  than 
.inyrihcrs.  The  cuftoni  they  h:'d  of  fitting  out  lliii's 
clindcftinely,  i:i  ord(  r  to  procure  llaves,  prcvci.icj 
them  from  being  known  ;  and  the  aflilla:ice  ihcy  |  ur- 
chjfed  frym  the  fliips  of  war,  commil!;o;;ed  loprctcvt 
tiie  trade,  infurcd  to  clieni  imi'unity. 

Thefnreign  tradeof  tbccolony  wasits  only  refourcc 
in  thisciftrcfs;  and  that  was  illicit  :  hut  as  it  eonti- 
niieil  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  ihtir  ccn:'.ur>are. 
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Hifp-.niuh.  the  policy  of  an  exafiuratcd  and  flion-figlucd  court 

' '  cxf  rico  ilfclf  ill  dcmolilhing  muft  of  the  fca-ports, 

and  driving  ilic  inifcrauie  iiiiiahitaius  into  the  iilanJ 
country.  ThisaA  of  violence  ihvc'.v  them  into  a  flatc 
ofdijeclion  ;  which  the  inciirlions  and  fcttlcniciu  of 
the  b'lcnch  on  the  ilhnd  afterwards  carried  tothc  ut- 
mod  |Mtch.  The  latter,  after  hr:vingmade  fo.ne  u:i- 
fiiccrlsfiil  attciiiiits  to  fettle  on  the  illand,  had  part  of 
it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the 
brh  fliare. 

Sp.'.in,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vad  empire  which 
file  had  formed  on  ihc  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif- 
lipate  this  lethaigy.  She  even  refilled  to  lilleii  to  the 
folicitaiions  of  her  Klcuiidi  fubjecls,  who  eanicllly 
prelj'eii  that  they  might  have  permilllon  to  clear  tliofe 
fertile  lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rilk  of  feeing  them 
cnrry  on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  Ihe  chnfc  to 
bury  ill  oblivion  a  fcttlemciu  which  hid  been  of  con- 
fcquence,  and  was  likely  to  become  fo  igaiii. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercoiirfe 
with  the  niolhcr  country  but  by  1  fingle  fliip  of  i\> 
grcut  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third 
year, confided, in  i  71  7, of  18, 4ioinhabitants, including 
Spiniards,  Mellcts,  Negroes,  or  Muhttoes.  The  com- 
plexion and  eharai5lerof'[htfe  people  differed  according 
to  the  diWerent  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  .African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
and  tranfient  union  w  hich  rellorcs  all  races  and  condi- 
tions to  the  fame  level.  Thcfe  deinifivages,  plunged 
i:i  tl'.e  extreme  of  doth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
dwelt  in  coitngcs  without  furniture,  and  mod  of  them 
\\ithont  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in- 
('olenct  had  not  totally  fupjirelfcd  the  fenfc  of  dectiuy 
and  talk-  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes 
cf  ihcir  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their 
calllc,;;n(lthc  iiioney  fent  to  thcni  tor  the  inaintenance 
of  two  hundred  foldicrs,  ihe  pricfls,  and  the  govern- 
iiicat.   It  doth  not  appear  that  (he  company,  formed 
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at  Barcelona  in    1757,  with  cxclufive  privileges  for 

the  re-cdablilhincnt  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 

any  confidcr.ible  progrefs.    They  fend  out  only  two  Kf^P^ei; 

fmall  vcll'els  annuaily,  which  are  freighted  back  with 

fix  ihoiifand  hides,  and  iome  other  commodities  of 

little  v;1kc.  Sec  St  Domingo. 

HISTKR,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  coleoptcra  or- 
der of  infecls.  The  firll  ariiijulation  of  the  antennas  is 
comprcifed  ind  curved  ;  thclidisconlidcr.ibly  larger 
than  the  others,  and  appears  to  be  a  folid  knob  :  the 
head  is  drawn  within  the  body  ;  ihe  mouth  isforcipa- 
ted  ;  the  elytra  are  fliorter  than  ihcbody;  and  the  fore- 
legs are  deniated.  The  body  of  thefc  creature j  is  po- 
lilhed  and  very  ihining.and  tiitir  form  alniod  fquarc  ; 
the  thorax  large,  and  highly  poliflicd  :  anteriorly  it  is 
made  with  allope,  in  the  cavity  of  which  islidgedthc 
head,il)c  pofition  of  wl.ich  is  oficii  only  difcovered  by 
the  pi'ojection  of  the  maxillx  ;  fo:  the  hcij,  for  the 
nio:i  part,  is  fo  with.drawn  u'.der  the  thorax,  that  the 
iufe.'t  looks  as  if  it  had  iion.-.  The  clyira  are  as  if  it 
were  cut  off  toward  j-  the  extremity,  and  do  not  cover 
thc'.vholeof  the  abdomen.  They  arc  extixmely  finooth, 
ainloiily  have  a  few  diia:,  fe.ircc  perceptible,  lituated 
chierly  towards  their  outward  tide.  Lalily,  tiie  hinder 
partofthc^'bdomcii,  which  projecls  beyond  the  elytra, 
is  ronn.l  and  blunt.  Thefc  inlvCti  arc  fonutimes  found 
in  cow-duiig,  and  often  on  fiind.  They  vary  j'rodifi- 
oully  in  fr/,c  ;  but  differ  very  liitle  cither  in  form  or 
colour,  they  being  all  very  diik.  The  larva;,  as  well 
as  tiie  ]'erftc'l  iniccls,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
dung  of  horfes,  cows,  i:c. 

HlS!"OR!OGll.nPHi-.R,  aproffiUd  hiftorian,  or 
writer  <■•(  hidory.  See  the  next  article. 

The  liiilorlogiMplu-r  to  his  Britannic  majcdy  is  an 
officer  under  the  lord  chamberlain  ;  his  falary  2col. 
/•i'r  tnniinii.  There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in 
Scotland,  with  the  fame  fklary. 
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HISTORY,  in  general,  figniiies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  fac^s  which  h?ve  happened  in 
the  world,  arrarged  in  the  true  order  in  «hirh  ihey 
scfually  took  place,  lo'-^eif.cr  with  ihecaufcsto  which 
ihey  were  owing,  r.nd  the  diftcrcnt  efftfls  they  have 
proJuced,  as  far  as  can  be  dif,:ovcrcd — ihe  word  is 
Greek  Iytfi«;  and  literally  denotes  a  fearcii  of  curi- 
ous things,  or  a  defire  of  knowin,!;,  or  even  a  rehear- 
f;il  ot  tilings  we  have  feen  ;  being  formed  from  the 
verb  l5-'f",  which,  properly  fignifics  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  fecn  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  m:ich  more  ex- 
trnfive.  and  is  applied  to  the  know!cdi:;e  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from  the 
verb  ;s-i.,«i,  "  I  know;"  and  hence  it  is,  that  among 
the  ancients  fcvcnl  of  ihcir  great  men  were  calleil 
polyhifores,  i.  e.  pcrfonsof  various  and  general  know- 
ledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hi  "ory  is  ufed  to 
lignify  a  defcription  of  things,  -"s  well  as  an  account 
of  fafts.Tbus  Theophradus  calls  his  work,  in  which 
he  his  treated  of  the  nature  and  properrics  of  pl'Uts, 
an  hi^iory  QJ'planti;  and  we  have  a  treatifc  of  Aridotle, 


intilled  an  h'iftory  nf  animal i  ;  and  to  this  day  tiie  dc- 
fcri|)tioi:  of  plants,  animals,  and  mincrj.ls,  are  cidicd 
by  the  general  name  of  natural  hill  ory.  j 

Rutwhat  chiefly  merits  ihe  name  of  hillory,  and  fjifton 
whr't  is  here  confide; ed  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the  ho\vUi 
princip.il  traufaclions  of  mankind  llnce  the  beginning  ded. 
of  the  world  ;  and  which  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  part!,  namely,  civil  and  califuijtical.  'Ihe  tird 
coniaius  ihc  hiflory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela- 
tions to  one  another.andihfii  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life  ;  the 
fecondconliiiers  them  as  at'ling,  or  prctendingto  aft, 
in  obedience  to  wh:!t  they  believe  to  be  tiv  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hidory, tlitrefuie,incliidc4  an 
account  of  all  the  different  dates  that  have  cxilfed  in 
the  world,  nad  likewife  of  ihofe  men  who  in  didereiit 
ages  of  the  world  have  mod  eminemly  di 'inguilhe.l 
thcmfrlves  either  for  ihcir  good  or  evil  r.ftions.  This 
lad  pan  of  civil  hidory  is  ufually  termed  BiocHAni  v. 

Hidory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  conliJeri'ble 
branch  of  polite  liieraiurc  :  few  accom|>lilhmentii  arc 
more  valued  than  ?n  accurate  kno-,vledge  of  the  liifio- 
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ricsof  diflerent  nations;  and  fcarcc  any  literary  pro-  4.  The  conqucfl  of  Bibylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  dc- 
di.ftion  i»  more  regarded  than  a  well-written  hiltory  llruftion  of  tlie  Babylonian  empire.     5.  The  reign  jf 
of  any  nation.  Akxaiidcr  the  Great,  and  ihc  overthrow  of  the  Prr- 
With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  we  mud  con-  fian  cnipire.     6.  The  deftrudion  of  Carthage  by  i!.e 
fuier,  that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in  Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any    rival 
tlic  worlH,   have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.      1.  The  capable  of  oppofing   their  dcfigns.     7.  The  reien  of 
connections  between  the  ditterent  Hates  cxifting  togc.  the  emperor  Trajan,  when   the  Roman   cmpirc^wa-, 
thcr  in  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different  braughi  to  its  iiimoft  extent.    8.  The  divilion  of  the 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another;  and,  2.  The  empire  under  Conftaniine.     9.  The  dtftruclion  of 
different  charafters  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages  the  weftern  empire  by  the  Hcruli,  and  the  fctilement 
conflitiiicd  thefe  Hates,  thtir  dilferent  gcniiifes  and  of  the  different  European  nations.     10.  Tlie  rife  of 
difpolitions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  cither  prompted  Mahomet,    and  the  conquefls  of  the  Saracens   and 
to  undenal;e  fuch  and  fuch  aciions  of  thcmfcUes,  or  Turks.    11.  The  crufades,  and  all  tlie  fpacc  intcrven- 
were  eafily  induced  to  it  by  oihcrs.     The  perfon  who  ing  between  th.11  time  and  the  prcfcnt. 
would  ftudyhilloiy,  therefore,  ought  in  the  firfl  place         Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
tomakc  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  flateofthe  world  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  ilicje  have  been  raanr 
in  gc::cral  in  all  different  ages  ;  what  nations  inhabited  difputcs.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hillorvdc- 
ihc  different  partiof  it  ;  what  tlicir  extent  of  territory  terminc  it  to  liave  taken  place  m  the  year  4-oi  B.C. 
was  ;  at  wliat  particular  time   they  arofe,  and  when  fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  no.v  la  the 
they    declined.      He    ii    then  toiufoim  himfclf  of  6096th  year  of  iis  age.     Others  think  it  was  created 
the  virious  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par-  only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  halli  not  yet  attained 
ticular  nation  ;  and    in  fo  doing,  lie    will   difcovcr  its  6oooih  year.     Be  this  as  it  will,  however     the 
many  of  ihe  caufes  of  thofe  revoluiions,  which  before  whole  account  of  the  creation  refts  on  the  truth  of  the  Mofitc  ac- 
he only  knew  as  facT:s.     Thus,  for  inflancc,  a  per-  Mofaic  hiftory  ;  and  which  we  mart  of  neccllity  ac- count  of 
fon  may  know  the  Roman  hillory  from  the  time  of  cept,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  o'.her  which  docs  not 'hccreatioi 
Romulus,   without  knowing  in  the  k\'.fl  why  the  city  either  abound  with  thegrolfell  abfurdities,  or  lead  us  *'°"'y 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  lime.     This  into  abfolutc  darkntfs.    The  Chinefc  and  Egyptian ''™'"'''' 
cannot  be  undcrftood  without  a  particular  knowledge  preteiiions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous  °°'' 
of  ilie  former  Itate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and  that  the  bare  reading  mult  be  a  fuHicient  confuiatioii 
Alia;    feeing   the    origin   of    the  Romans  is   com-  of  them  to  every  rcafonablc  perfon.    See  the  articles 
nionly  traced  as  high  as  ^^neas,  one  of  the  heroes  China  and  Ecvpt.  Some  hiilorians  and  philofophcrs 
of  Troy.     But  when  all  tiiis  is  done,  which  indeed  are  inclined  to  difcredit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  the 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  ihe  hillorian  hath  yet   to  appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  phjeno- 
Audy  the  genius  and  difpofitions  of  the  different  na-  niena:  but  tluir  objcilions  are  by  no  means  fufficient 
tions,  the  charatlcrs  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings;  not 
diredlors  of  their  actions,  whether  kings,  miuiilrrs,  to  mention  that  everyone  of  their  own  fyfteii'is  is 
generals,  or  priells  ;  and  when  this  is  accomplilhed,  liable  to  infupcrablc  objections.  Sec  the  artic'e  Earth, 
he  will  difcovcr  the  caufes  ol  tliofc  tranfaaions  in  the  It  is  therefore  reafonsblc  for  every  perfon  to  accept  of 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  ;  but  an 
revolutions  aboveraentioned  :  after  which,  he   may  hiRoiian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  ofdoin'' it  bc- 
alTume  the  charaftcr  of  one  who  is  perfeflly  verfed  caufc,  without  it,  he  is  quite  deftitute  of  any  llandard 
in  hidory.  or  fcale  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chionolooy  of 

The  firft  o.v///';,?  of  hiftory,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  different  nations  to  any  agreement;    and     in  Ihort 

inort  ealily  obtained  by  the  infpec^ion  of  an  hiflorical  without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in 

chart;  «nd  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  ireatife  will  amanner  inipoflibleat  this  day  to  write  a  general  hil- 

anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any.     Along  with  this  tory  of  the  world. 

it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  ihort  abridgment  of  ge.         I.  The  tranfai.'lionsduringthefirft  period  viz.frotn     .    * 

neral  hidory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown    no-  l^'^*^ 

prefent  time  ;  but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but  thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  'is  to  '^^"'".''"L 

very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fucce fs.  be  found  in  the  firft  fi.x  chapters  of  Gcnefis.  In  c-eneral  thrflooj" 

The  following  is  collefted  from  refpeaablc  authori-  vvc  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  afavagc 

lies,  and  may  fcrvc  to  help  the  ideas  of  tbc  reader  on  flate  ;  they  had  made  ibine  progrefs  in  the  arts    had 

invented  mufic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  They  fcem  alfo  to  have  lived  inoncvaft  com- 
muniiy.without  any  of  thofe  divifions  intodirterent  na- 
tions  which  have  fincc  taken  •.lace,  and  which  evident- 


tills  fubjc(5t 

Sect.  I.     Chi/ Hi/loiy. 

ITisTORY,  though  fecmingly  incapable  of  any  natu- 
ral divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a  nearer  ii>fpcclion, 
to  refolve  itftlf  into  the  f'llowing  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  cither  w  ith  re- 
gard to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  conliderabic  part 

of  it.  I.  The  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3.  ihc  ednefs,  till  at  lali'thc  rcity''thou"hrpr%"c7io"fena 
beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  ;.  ,:  when  all  the  fabu-  a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftroycd  the  whole  hu- 
lous  relations  of  heroes,  dc mi-gods,  &c.  were  ex-  man  race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa 
pcllcd  from  hiftorical  narrations,  and  men  began  to  mily.  This  terrible  catartrophe  happened,. accordins 
relate  fads  with  fomc  regard  to  truth  and  credibility,  to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after 
Vol.  VIII.  ^A  the 


ly  proceeded  from  the  confulioii  of  languages.  The 
moif  material  part  of  thefr  hidory,  however,  is,  that 
h.aving  once  begun  to  tranlgrcfs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  10  greatcrand  greater  lengths  of  wick- 
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the  creation  ;  sccording  to  the  Samarit-in  copy,  1307. 
For  the  ilitfcrent  coiijci;tiirt:s  concerning  the  naturul 
caiilcs  ot  the  flood,  Ice  the  article  Deluge. 

2.  h'or  tlfc  hiltory  of'ilicfccoiirf  jicriod  v>c  niuft  again 
have  rccoiirfe  to  the  Scrijitures,  almoftas  iiiucli  as  for 
that  of  the  lird.  We  now  tind  the  human  race  redu- 
ced to  eight  perfons  poll'circd  of  nothing  hut  what  they 
had  fivtd  ill  thcarJv,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  llorid 
with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  prtfervcd  a- 
long  with  thcle  eight  perfons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fcttlenicnt  was,  no  nieniion  is  made.  The 
ark  ii  fupjiofed  to  have  relied  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
nienia*  ,  but  it  is  inipollil  le  to  know  whether  No,<h 
aJid  his  fons  made  any  Itiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that,  fome  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  grei.telt  part  of  the  human 
race  were  alTcmbled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  engaged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  g'lvc  ottcnce  to  the  Ueity  ; 
fo  that  he  I'uniflicd  them  by  confounding  their  l..n- 
guage  ;  whence  the  diviiion  of  mankind  into  Jilfercut 
naiions. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  funs,  giving  Alia  to  Sheiu, 
Africa  to  Ham,  a  d  Europe  to  Japhct.  But  this 
hath  not  the  Icaft  foundation  in  Scripture.  Jiy  the 
mod  probable  accounts,  Gonier  the  fou  of  Japhet  was 
the  father  of  the  Gomerians  or  Celtcs  ;  that  is,  all 
the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  uudtr  the  various  names  of  Canh,  C:m- 
briatis,  Coths,  &c.  and  wlio  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  called  CcUib<:rlani.  From  Magog, 
Melhech,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Comers  brethren,  pro- 
ceeded tiie  Scythians,  Sarniatiaiis,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls. The  three  other  fons  of  Japhct,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the 
MedfS,  the  lonians,  Greeks,  and   Thracians. 

The (  hildrcn  of  Shem  were  El.im,  Alhur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firll  fculed  in  Pcrlia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  dcfcen- 
dantsofAfiiur  peopled  Ally ri.-i,  [wovi  CiirJ^Jl^n)  :  Ar- 
phaxad fettled  in  Chaldata.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fcphus  to  have  taken  up  his  rclidence  in  Lydia  ; 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  will)  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Wefopoi.imia 
and  Syria. 

The  children  of  Ham  were  Cufli,  Mizraiui,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  The  hrll  is  theught  to  have  remain- 
ed in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
callcrn  pans  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzejlan.  His 
defcendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
eaftcrn  partsof  ArHiia  ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  partsof  Africa.  The 
fecond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  ihe  reii  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  con- 
tinent. The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  : 
tut  Canaan  is  univcrfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia  ;  and  to  have  founded  thole  nations  v-  ho  in- 
habited Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 

the  Jews 

Almoit  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
eallern  continent,  being  thus  furuiihed  with  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  prol)abIe  that  for  many  years  there  would 
fce  few  or  no  quarrels  beiween  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diltanccfrom  one 
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another,  and  their  diverfity  of  langunge, would  contri- 
bute to  keep  them  from  having  ii.uch  conimuiiiiation 
with  each  other.  Her.ce,  according  to  the  ditlerent 
circumllancesin  which  thedift'trei  t  tribes  were  placed 
fome  would  be  niorc  civilized  and  others  more  barba- 
rous. In  this  inierval,  alfo  the  dilterent  nations  pro- 
bably acquired  ditfereut  cliarafters,  which  afterwards 
they  obilinately  retained,  and  maniftlicd  on  all  occa- 
lions;  hence  the  propenlliy  of  fome  nations  to  ino- 
narchy,  ai  the  Aliatics,  aiid  the  eiuhiifiaftic  deiircof 
the  Greeks  tor  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very  FonndatJ 
early,  Nimrou  ihe  ton  of  Culli  hu.iiig  found  means  loofthekio 
make  liimfcU  king  of  Babylonia,  in  a  Ihori  time  A-  do""  of 
Ihur  cmigr  ited  from  the  new  kingdom  ;  builtNineveh,  ^'Jf^  ■  i 
afterwarils  cajiital  of  the  Allyrian  cn.pirc  ;  and  two  ^"*'' 
other  cities  "called  Rizeit  and  K:h(,bt,th,  concerning 
the  lituation  of  which  we  arc  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Alhur  at  this  time  ftt  up  as  a  king  tor  bim- 
ftlf,  or  whetlii  r  he  held  ihtfe  cilies  as  ''aif..!  to  Nini- 
rod,  is  now  unknown.  Ii  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoins  were  founded 
in  different  pans  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great 
or  fmall  according  to  dilterent  circuuillances.  ihus 
the  fcripture  mentions  the  kingsot  tj^)  pt,  Gerar,  So- 
dom, Gomorrah,  &c.  in  the  lime  of  Abraham  ;  and 
we  may  reafonably  fuppole,  that  thefe  kings  reigned 
over  nations  which  iad  cxifted  for  fome  conlldcrable 
time  before. 

The  rirll  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the  Migratii 
migration  of  tlic  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  uf  the 
eliabliikmenr  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  hillory  of  'fraclite; 
thefe  tranfaCtions  we  jiuirt  refer  to  the  OlilTcllanient,  ^'■•""'•K 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  wasattended  with  the 
mofl  terrible  caiallrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  uticr  exicrmination  of  fome  nations,  the  dcfcen- 
dauts  of  Ham,  Y,ho  inhibited  Judta.  Whether  the 
overthrow  of  Pharoah  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affect  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  f  ich  a  manner  as  to  deprive  thera 
of  the  greatelt  pa  t  of  their  former  learning,  and  to 
keep  them  lor  fome  ages  alter  in  a  barbarous  Hate  is  not 
ealily  determined  ;  but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it 
fceuis  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  total  li- 
lence  of  their  records  concerning fuch  a  remarkable  e- 
vent,  and  indeed  for  the  general  confulion  andunccr- 
tainiy  in  which  the  early  hiflory  of  Egypt  is  involved. 
The  fettlement  of  theji  ws  in  the  promifedland  of  Ca- 
naan is  fuppofed  to  have  happined  about  1491  B.  C. 

For  near  200  years  after  this  period  we  lind  no  ac-  Hillory 
count  of  any  other  naiions  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Grei| 
fcripture.  About  1 280  B.  C.  the  Grteksbegan  to  make 
other  nations  feel  the  effects  of  that  cntcrpriling  and 
martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkalde, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  excrcifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  The  firit  entcrprife  was  an  inva- 
lion  of  Colchis  (now  I\Lngreita),  for  the  fake  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Whaicvcr  was  the  nature  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  is  probable  they  fuccetded  in  it ;  and  it 
is  likcwife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecinien  of  the 
riches  of  Alia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  lo  Aliaiic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  d.rk  about  the  Itate  of  Alia  and  -Af'ica,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  couj.ctured  from  fciipturc.  The 
aiicieiii  empires  of  Babylon,  Aliyria,  and  Pcriia,  pro- 
bably 
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Civil      bably  ftill  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and 
lliftuijr.    Egypt  and  Ediiopia  fcem  to  have  been  conlidcrabJe 
"      "*       'kiiigdoir.s  in  ihc  laiter. 

rtlxjiit   11^4  years  B.  C.  (he  Greeks  again  didin- 
guidied  chtinCeivts  by  their  txpcdilioii  HgainllTroy, 
a  city  of'  Fhrygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  and 
bnrnt,  nialljciing  tlic  inhabitants  with  the  nioft  unre- 
Icntingcrncky.  incas,  aTrojan  prince,  efcipcd  wiih 
fomc  tollowcrs  i;uo  ltaly,\vhtic  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.     At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  |irincipdlities,  moft 
of  whicii  Icem  to  have  been  in  fubjcftion  lo  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mytcii-.     In  the  reign  of  Atrcus,  the 
father  of  thi»  Agamemnon,  the  Heraclidx,  or  dcfccn- 
dants  oi'  HercuUs,  who  had  been  formerly  baiiilhcd  by 
Euryfthcus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 
Under  their  champion  llyllns  they  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Myccnse  as  their  right,  pi  ctending  tliat  it  be- 
longed to  their  great  anccUor  Hercules,  who  was  ua- 
Ste         juflly  deprived  of  it  by   KurylUieui*.     Tlie   contro- 
Mjrtnla,     verly  was  decided  by  fingle  combat  ;   but  Hyllus  being 
killed,  t!iey  departed,  as  had  been  lefore  agreed,  under 
a  proinifc  of  O'Jt  making  any  iitempt  to  return  for  jo 
years.  Abnutthc  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alio,  we  find 
the  Lydians,   Myliuis,  and  fomc  other  nations  of  A- 
fia  Minor,  liift mentioned  in  liidory.  The  namcsof  the 
Greek  ftaies  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
arc,  I.  Sicyon.    2.  Leleg.    j.  Melfina.     4.  Athens. 
5.  Crete.     6.  Argos.     7.  Sparta.     8.  Pclafgia.     9. 
Thcifaly.      10.    Attica,      ir.    Phocis.      12.    Locris. 
13.  Oicla.     14.  Corinth,     ij.  Eleufina.     16.  Elis. 
17.  Fihis.     18.  ArcaJia.     tg.   Egina.     20.    Ithaca. 
21.  Cephalone.     22.  Pbthia.    23.  Phocidia.    24.  E- 
phyra.    2J.  Eolia.   26. 'Ihebcs.    27.  Califla.    28.  E- 
tolia.     29.  Doloppa.     30.  Oechilia.     31.  Mycenae. 
32.  Eubcea.     33.   Mynia.     34.    Doris.     ;j.   Phera. 
36.  lola.    37.  Trachiua,    38.  Thrafprocia.    39.  Myr- 
midonia.     40.   Calamine.     41.    Scyros.     42.    Hype- 
riaorMelitc.    43.  The  Vulcanian  illes.    44.  Mcgara. 
4J.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.    47.  The  ifles  of  the  Egcaii 
Sea.     Concerning  many  of  thefc  we  know  nothing 
befides  their  names  :  the  mod  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  reft  nuy  be  found  under  their  refpec- 
tive  articles. 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
king  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  of  power.  In 
its  moft  flourilliing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpetl  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  ot  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  fcripture, 
the  ruagniticence  of  Solomon  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moll  potent  monarchs  on  earth.  This  extraordi- 
nary wealth  was  owing  partly  to  the  fpoils  amalfed  by 
king  David  in  his  conquefls  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eafl-Indics 
which  Solomon  had  eftabliflied.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  Ihare  to  the  fricndlhip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moll  famed  for  commercial  flail  in  maritime  af- 
fairs of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Sol.^mon,  which  happened  about 
97J  B.C.  the  Jewifli  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
loon  after  many  powerful  Itates  arofein  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpolition  of  mankind  in  general 
fetnis  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  calily  ac- 
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counted  for.     In  former  times  whatever  wars  mi^hi      Civil 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we    Hi^orf. 
hive  no  accountof  any  exttnlivc  empire  in  the  whole  '       '^~^' 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  rcdncc  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  ful'jeJlion.    The  empire  of  i'-gfpi 
indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  extended  imnicnfcly  10 the 
call,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefollris.    Of  this  coun- 
try, however,  our  accounts  arc  fo  imperfect,  (hat 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.     But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almoll  every  nation 
aiming  at  univcrfal  monarchy,  and  retuling  to  ftt  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its  ambition.     Tlic  tirft  (hock 
given  to  the  Jcwilh  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  toShilhak 
kingofEgypt;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortilied  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jud«h.    The  commerce  to  the  Ealt-lndies  was  noMT 
dilcontinued,  and  confcqucntly  the  fuurccs  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meuiirc  /tupped  ;  and  this  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifracl  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  rcmarkiblc  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obfcrved  in  the  Jewilk 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifhak  was  the  Sefollris  of  pro- 
fane writers  or  not,' his  expedition  againll  Jerufalem  it 
recorded  in  fcripture  fccms  very  much  to  refcmble  tlie 
defultory  conqucll  afcribed  to  Scfollris.  His  infan- 
try is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable.  Compofcd  of 
difFcrcnt  African  nations;  and  his  cavalry  6d,ooo,  with 
1200  chariois ;  wluch  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  arm.tment  afcribed  to  Scfollris,  and  of  whicli 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  n"  2. 
There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000;  but  the  number  of  his  chariots  are  increal'cj 
to  27,000  ;  which  lall  may  not  nnrcafonably  be  rec- 
koned an  exaggeration,  and  tlicfe  fuperminitrary  cha- 
riots may  have  been  only  chivalry  :  bat  uiilcfs  we  allow 
Scfollris  to  be  the  fame  witii  Shilhak,  it  Iccnis  impof- 
lible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shilhak,  they  were  quickly   after  attacked  by 
new  enemies.    In  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian 
inv.ided  Judasa  with  an  army  of  a  million.of  infojitr/ 
and  300  cliariots  ;  but  was  defeated  with  great  flaugh-        ^ 
tcr  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,   who  engaged  him  with  Of  the  Sy. 
an  army  of  580,000  men.     About  this  time  alio  we  riam.         , 
lind  the  Syrians  grown  a  conliderable  people,  anj 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  HVael  and  Judah; 
aiming  in  faCt  at  the  conquc.t  of  both  nations.    Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dp.dezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  probably 
was  at  lall  obliged  to  become  David's  tributary,  after 
havisg  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements. 
Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  tie/on,  wlio 
it  ff.cms  had  rebelled  againllHadadezcr,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfcll'  mailer  of  Damafcus,  erected 
there  anew  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power- 
ful. The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  tlic  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  rival  Hates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  fouml  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
ainit  the  one  againll  the  other;  bat  a  detail  uf  the 
4  A  2  craufactions 
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tranfactions  between  tlie  Jews  and  Syrians  is  only  to 
be  found  ill  the  Old  Tcllament,  lo  which  wc  rcler. 
In  7^o  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
dellroyed  hy  TigUth  Pilcfcr  king  of  AlFyria  j  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmantfer  his  fuc- 
cclFor  in  7:1.  The  p:uple  were  cither  malfatrcJ,  or 
carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Peifu,  and  the  coun- 
tries about  tiie  C.ifpian  Sea. 

\\''hile  the  nations  of  the  eaft  were  thus  dcftroying 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em- 
pires were  hid  in  the  well,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
were  to  fwallow  up  almofl  all  the  eaftern  ones.     In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869   B.  C.  according  to  ihofe  who  afcribe  tlic 
higheft  antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B.  C.     In  Europe 
a  very  conlidcrable  revolution  took  place  about  900 
F.  C,    The  Heraclidae,  whom  we  have  formerly  fcen 
expelled  from  or-'<xby  Aireusthc  father  of  Agamen- 
non,  after  fcvcral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  laft  con- 
ijucrcd  the  whole  Peloponnefus.    From  this  time  'he 
Grecian   Hates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
flory  Icfs  obfcure.     The  inflitution,  or  rather  the 
revival  and  continuance  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  wri;ing  not  only 
cf  their  hiflory,  but  that  of  other  nations  ;  for  as  cacli 
Olympiad  confided  of  four  years,   the  chronology  of 
every  important  even;  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  fuch  and  fuch  an  Olympiad.    In  748  B.C. 
or  the  lafl  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,   the  foun- 
dations of  the  city   of  Rome  were  l.iid  by  Romulus  ; 
and,  45  years  after,  the  Spartan  .ftate  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  received  from  Lycurgus  thufe  laws,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  it  aftersvards  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
of  fplendor. 
State  of  the      Vi'hh  the  beginning  of  the  28tb  Olympiad,  or  j/iS 
■world  at     B.  C.  commences  the  third  general  period  above  mcn- 
the  begin-   tioncd,when  profane  hillory  becomes fomewhat  more 
ningof  the  clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  ditferent  na- 
third  gene-  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  depended  upon  with  fume  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.    The  general  ftate  of  the   world  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
tarbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  after- 
wards  deftroyed  the   Roman   empire.      France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomcrians  or  Ctlies. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  flates,  ari- 
fing  partly  from  G.iulilh  and  partly  from  Grecian  co- 
lonies ;  among  which  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.    I'hcy  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
viusTullius;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  demolition 
ofAlbaLon^a,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Rome  ;  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  feveral 
cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.    Greece  was  alfo 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  dates,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  mofl  remark- 
able, were  rivals^  to  each  other.     The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  exc.-llent  Icgillationfrom 
■Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfclves  by  navigation 
'and  commerce  :  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  having  con- 
quered Melfina,  and  added  its  territory  10  their  own, 
were  juflly  efleemed  the  moil  powerful  people  in 
Greece.    The  other  Hates  of  meft  conlidcration  were 
Corinth,  Thxbcs,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. — I'l  Alia  great 
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revolutions  had  tiken  place.  The  ancient  kingdom  of      Civil 
Allyria  was  deftroyed  by  the  Medcs  and  Bahyloi.ians,    Hillory,  \ 
its  capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greaicll 
part  of  its  inhabifants  carried  to  Bal-ylon.     Nay,  the 
very  materials  with  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to  adorn  and  give  Arength  to  that  llately  metropolis, 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  tirll  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,   a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Balylon.     By  him  the  kingi'o.m  of 
Judaea  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.     Three 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  over-run  all  the  kingdom  of  Enypt.     He 
is  even  faid  by  Jofcphus  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  this  feems  by  no  means  pro- 
bable.    The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  wc 
may  conclude,  that  it  wai  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  relpedl  to  any  that  ever  cxilttd  ;  as  the  fcripturc 
lells  us  it  was  fuperior  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  fucceed- 
ingones.   We  know  that  itcomprchendcd  Phoenicia, 
Palclline,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perlii,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo;   and  from  a  conlideration 
of  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riches  with 
w  hich  every  one  of  thefe  countries  abounded,  we  may 
form  foaic  idea  of  the  wejlth  and  power  of  this  mo- 
narch.     Wlun   we  conlidcr   alio,   that  the   whole 
llrcngth  ot  ibis  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beau- 
tifying the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  won- 
ders of  that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  atrdl  in- 
credible. Sec  Babylon; and  Architecture,  n°  i  j. 
As  to  what  palled  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  abovit 
this  time,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark;  there  being  a  chafm 
in  its  hillory  for  no  lefs  than  ;oo  years.  jy 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  hiftory,   namely,  Fourth  p«- 
from  the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conqucft  of  riod.    Hi- 
Babylon  by  Lyrus,  is  very  ihort,  including  no  ri'ore  ""''y  "''''* 
tbdU  31  y  ars.    This  fudden  revolution  was  occafioned       >!  ""'*" 
by  the  mifconducl  of  Evil  merodach,  Nebuchadnez- '^"^^'    ' 
zar's  fon,even  in  his  father's  life-time.  For  having,  in 
a  grea:  huniiiif-m:.ich  on  occalion  of  his  marriage, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Mcdes,  and  fouie  of  his 
troops  coming  -jp  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rifons  in  thole  places,  he  joi. lid  them  to  thofe  alrcnly 
with  him, and  without  the  leafl  provocation  began  10  jj 

plunder  and  lay  watie  the  neighbouring  country.   This  ■} 

produced  an  immediaterevolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  jMedia  and  Pcrlia.  The  Medes,  headed  by 
Aftyages  and  his  fon  Cyaxarcs,  drove  back  Evil-roero-  , 
d<ich  and  his  party  with  great  llaughier  ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  ihey  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfclf.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  10  gather  flrcngth  :  and  at  lafl  Cyrus,  Allyages's 
grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  gcneralillimo  of  the  Median  and  Perlian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itfelf  in  the  year  538  B.  C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon.  ig 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  tht 
under  the  wife  adminiflration  of  their  king  Strviiis  Romani, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  his  ^'\°'''' 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  20  years  than  ^J^ '»«!,,! 
his  predecelTors  had  done  by  all  their  victories.   The  j;.^^^ 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Pcrlians,  on  account  of  the  lonians  or  Gre- 
ciau  colonics  in  Afia  Miuor.     Thefe  had  been  fub- 
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dued  by  Crcefas  king  of  Lydia  abuui  thcyeirj62, 
the  time  of  Ncbuchaduezzar'i  death.  Whether  the 
'  Lydi;ins  had  been  fiibdued  by  the  B^bylonilh  monarch 
or  not,  is  not  now  to  be  aiccrtaincd  ;  iliojgh  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  lui>jcclioii  to 
llim,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,  as  bcfojc  liis 
death  nothing  confidcrable  was  undertaken  by  them. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanityof  Ncbn- 
cbadDCZ7.ar,rpokcn  of  by  Daniel,  thcartairsof  hiskinj;- 
dom  would  fall  inio  contulion  ;  and  many  of  ihofc  prin- 
ces whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjcctioii  would  let 
up  for  thtmfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
BabyloniaBS  did  not  regard  Croclus  as  their  fubjcct, 
they  looked  upon  liim  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally  ;  info- 
much  that  tliey  celebrated  an  annual  fcail  in  corame- 
moration  of  a  vidory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy- 
thians. After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Croefus 
fubducd  many  nations  in  Afia  Minor,  and  among  the 
rcll  the  lonians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  attached  to  his  government ;  for  though 
they  p^id  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnilh  him 
with  fonie  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free 
from  all  kindofoppreflion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
procecding^Mj  his  conquefts  of  dilFercnt  parts  of  the 
Baby lonilh  empire,  before  he  proceeded  lo  attack  the 
capital,  the  lonians  rcfufcd  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  ofTcrcd  them  very  advantageous  terms.  But  foon 
after,  Croefus  himfelf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
ibncr,  the  lonians  fcut  ambaifadors  to  Cyrus,  ottering 
ro  fubmit  on  the  terras  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pofed.  Thefe  terms  were  now  rcfufed  ;  and  the  lo- 
nians being  determined  to  rcliil,  ajiplied  to  ihc  Spar- 
tans for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  lo  give  their  countrymen  any 
affiftance,  they  fcnt  ambaiTadors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meflagc  ;  towhich  he  reiurncdacont«uip- 
tuous  aiifwcr,  and  then  forced  the  loiiians  to  fubmit 
at  difcretion,  rive  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  conuncnccd  the  haired  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians  ;  and  thus  we  ice,  that  in  the  isvo  firll  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  dellruclion  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchic^  themfclvcs  were  ellablilh- 
ed.  For  while  Ntbachadnczzar  wasraifingthe  Babylo- 
iiifli  empire  to  its  utmoft  height,  his  fon  wasdcllroying 
what  his  father  built  up  ;  and  at  the  very  time  w  hen 
Cyrus  was  ellablil!iing  the  Pcrlian  monarchy,  by  liis 
ill-limed  fcverity  to  the  G'ceks  he  made  that  warlike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fuccelfors  were  by  no 
means  able  to  rclift,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
attack  him.  The  tranfatflions  of  Africa  during  this  pe- 
riod arc  almoll  entirely  unknown  ;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  thcnifelves  by 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  af- 
terwardsioattain  tofuchaconliderablc  Ihare  of  power. 
5.  Cyrus  having  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  caft, 
the  Aliaiic  afF..irs  con:inued  for  fome  time  in  a  fiate  of 
tranquillity.  The  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
cilab'ifli  their  woithip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  muft 
have  been  in  a  flate  of  dependence  on  the  Perfians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfcs  the  fuccelforof  Cy- 
rus added  Kgypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  cither  not 
iubmittcd  toCyruS;  or  reyoitcd  foon  after  bis  death. 
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He  intended  alfo  to  have  falducd  the  Carthaginians  j      civil 
but   as  ihc  Phoenicians  rcfuled  to  fupply  him  wiiii    Jliitory. 
fhips  to  fight  againrt  their  ov. a  countrymen,  he  was         " 
obliged  to  lay  iiiii  dciigu  aiide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  fiading  thcmfclves 
gricvou.ly  opprclied  by  their  Pcrlian  waiters,  rcfolvcd 
to  Ihakc  oil  lUe  yoke,  and  fct  up  for  thcmfelves.  For 
this  purpofc,th'.y  took  care  to  itore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  proviliuus  ;  and  when  Darius  Hyftafpcs, 
then  king  ot  I'crlia,  iv-Vinccdagainfl  them,  they  took 
the  molt  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of 
preventing  an  unnecea'ary  confumption  of  thofe  pro- 
vilions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  tmalTcd.  Having 
collected  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
one  place,  they  llranglcd  them  without  diilinttion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  litters; 
every  one  being  allow  ed  to  Lvc  only  the  wife  he  liked 
bcfl,  and  a  maid  fcrvant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  ihem  :  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impolliblc  to  take  k 
by  furce)  ;  after  which  the  king  caufed  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beaten  down  fiom  200  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  ttrcngih  might  no  longer  give  encourage- 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Dariui  then  turned 
his  arms  againll  the  Scythians  ;  but  linJing  that  ex- 
pedition turn  out  b^th  tedious  and  uuproliiable,  he 
direded  his  courfc  caftward,  and  reduced  all  th& 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lonians  revolted  ;  and  being  aflillcd  by  the  Greeks, 
awar commenced  between  thctwo  nations, which  was 
not  thorouglily  extinguiihcd  but  by  the  dellruclion  of 
the  Perlian  empire,  in  330  B.  C.  The  lonians,  how- 
ever, were  for  this  time  obliged  to  fubmit,  after  a  war 
of  lix  years  ;  and  were  treated  with  great  fcvtriiv  by 
the  Ferllans.  The  conqueil  01  Greece  itfelf  was  then 
projected:  bat  the  expeditions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
molt  unfortunately  for  the  Pcriians,  and  encourage.! 
the  Greeks  to  make  rcprifals  on  them,  in  which  tlicy 
fuccecded  according  to  their  utraoft  wiflies ;  and  had 
it  only  been  polTiblc  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
thcnifelves,  the  dowRtalof  the  Perlian  empire  would 
have  happened  much  fooner  than  it  did.  See  Athens, 
Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of 
lix  years.  In  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fecond  time  : 
and  being  aliilicd  by  the  Sidoniar.j,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  dcllruttion  foretold  by  the  prophe;s; 
while  they  thcnifelves  were  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
their  liberty. 

The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re- 
volt of  Cyrus  againll  his  brother. AnaxerxesMnemon; 
in  which,  througli  liis  own  railmefs,  he  mifcarried,  and 
loft  his  lifeat  ihe  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek.mercenaries,who  ferv-       .„ 
ed  in  his  army,  made   their  way  back  into  Greece,  Xei.^ 
t hough furroundcd on  all  fides  by  the  enemy, and  in  the  phon'sre. 
heart  of  a  hollilc  country.  In  this  retreat  they  were  t^^"'- 
commanded  by  Xcnophon, who  has  received  the  highf  ft 
praifcs  on  account  of  his  conduct  and  military  Ikill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  hapyy  conclulion.    Two  years  after, 
the  invalions  of  Agclilaus  king  of  Sparta  ihreaiened 
the  Perlian  empire  with  total  deftruftion  ;  from  which 
hoM'CVcr,  it  was  relieved  hyhia  being  recalled  in  order 
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Civil  to  defend  his  own  country  again  (I  the  other  Grecian 
Hiftory.  ftatcs  ;  and  after  this  ihc  Pcriiin  affairs  continued  in 
^~^j  '  a  more  profpcrous  w  ly  till  the  time  <>f  Alexarder. 
Ilinoryof  During  ill  this  time,  the  vula'.ile  and  gidily  icnijicr 
■tlicGreckt.  of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  eniliiUi:i(tic  drlirc 
of  roinanticexploit.-.wtre  preparing  fetters  forrliein- 
ftlves,  wiiich  indeed  icer.icil  to  be  aUolutely  necefury 
to  prevent  them  from  defrroying  <inc  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ;  but  on  every 
occaiicn  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only 
a  delire  of  dominion.  No  Itate  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
lee  another  equal  toitfclf;  an!  hence  their  perpetual 
contclls  for  pre-eminence, which  coaldnotbut  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  ihem  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capjhle  of  ta- 
king advantage  of  tliofe  divilions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  rcltraint,  they  never  conld  hear  to  fubmit 
to  any  regular  goveinniein  ;  and  hence  their  deiermi- 
nations  were  nothing  but  ihedecifions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  alniolt  conftantly  rcafon. 
to  repent.  Hence  alio  their  bafe  treatment  of  tliofe 
eminent  men  whom  they  nnght  moli  to  have  honoured; 
as  Miltiades,  Anrtidcs,rhemillocles,  Alcibiadcs,  So- 
■crates,  Pliocion,  Sec.  The  various  tranCadions  be- 
tween the  Grecian  llatcs,  though  they  make  a  very 
confiderable  tigiire  in  particular  hillory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  fketch  of  the  hillory  of  the  world.  We 
Ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of 
the  Spartans  received  a  fcvere  check  froratheThebans 
at  the  battle  of  Leucbra  ;  and  eight  years  after  was 
Hill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondis  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed  ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  of  fubjn- 
gating  all  the  flates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
defpicable,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  flates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
-the  lowed  ebb  by  the  JUyrians,  another  nation  of  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Macedon 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother 
departed  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  fludied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  poffefllonof 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, he  quickly  fettled  his  own  alFairs  j  vanqnithed  the 
lllyrians;  and,  beingnoftrangerto  the  weakened  fitua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoft  immediately  to  meditate 
the  conquell  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprize 
are  related  under  the  article  Macedon  :  here  it  isfuf- 
iicient  to  take  notice,  that  by  firft  attacking  thofe  he 
was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom 
lie  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre- 
tending to  aififl  one  flate  and  fometimes  anotlier,  and 
by  impofntg  upon  all  as  bell  ferved  his  turn,  he  at 
lad  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refillance,  at  lead  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  ke  procured  himfclf 
to  be  elected  general  of  the  Amphiirlyons,  or  council 
*jfthe  Grecian  dates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece  ;  but  having  once  ob- 
tained liberty  to  enter  that  coimiry  with  an  army,  he 
•quickly  convinced  the  dates  that  they  mud  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Aihcnians  and 
Thcbans  J  bmthe  intedinewarsofGreecehid  cm  off 


all  her  great  men,  and  no  getieral  was  now  to  be 
found  capable  of  oppofing  Philip  with  fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Macedon  being  now  nuder  of  all 
Greece,  projeflcd  the  emiqued  of  Alia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  whicii  had  attended 
the  Perlians  in  their  expeditions  agaiuft  Greece,  the 
fucceiles  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invalions,  and  there- 
treat  of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefc 
events  Ihowed  the  wcaknefsof  the  Perlians,  their  vad 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  Ikiil,  and  ho\r 
calily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper 
union  among  the  dates. 

Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  delign, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  alfallins.  His  Ion  A- 
Icxander  was  poll'eired  of  every  quality  necedary  for 
the  pxecution  of  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  his  impetuolity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un- 
heard of  either  before  or  lince.  It  mud  be  confci'ed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perlian  empire  was  now  ripe  forde- 
druftion,  and  could  not  in  all  probability  luvc  with- 
dood  an  enemy  much  Icfs  powerful  than  Alexander. 
The  Afutics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military  Ikill.  They 
Were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  etfcmina^;  and  what 
was  worCe,  they  fc-em  at  this  period  to  have  been  (ei/cd 
with  that  infalaationand  didradion  ofcounfcls  whicli 
fcaree  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  dedruftion 
of  any  nation.  The  Perdan  minidersperfuaded  their 
fovcreign  to  rejefl  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
him,  of  didrcinngAlexander  by  lay  ing  wade  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
fions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  mod  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his 
forces  ;  ani  perfuaded  him  to  put  Charidemus  the  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  promifed,  with  100,000 
men,  of  whom  ene  third  were  merctnaries,to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Alia.  In  Ihort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perlian  expedition.  The  one 
was  from  the  city  of  Tyre, which  for  feven  months  re- 
dded his  utmod  efforts  ;  the  other  was  from  Memnon 
the  Rhodian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia. The  fird  of  thefe  obdacles  Alexander  at  lad  got 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  utmod  cruelty.  The  other  was  fcaree  felt ;  for 
Memnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of 
condufling  the  undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Per- 
dan empire  was  totally  broke  by  the  vitlory  gained 
over  Darius  at  Arbela  in  331  B.C.  and  next  year  a 
total  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by 
BelTus  one  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisficd 
with  the  podeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  on  earth.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  total 
fubjettion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fufficient  to  him  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe- 
ther it  had  belonged  to  the  Perdins  or  not.  In  eon- 
fequence  of  this  difpodtion,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vad  trac^  of 
country  now  called  Bukharia.  Atlad,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
lis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  con- 
qucfts  quite  to  the  cafleni  cxtrenutics  of  Ada,  his 
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troops  pofitively  rcfufcJto follow liim  farther,  anil  he 
was  coaitraiueiJ  to  return.  In  323,  this  mighty  con- 
queror died  of  a  fever ;  without  iiaving  t:nie  to  fettle 
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by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they  were       Civil 
held  ill  conliJcrablc  cliiiiialion  anions;  foreign  nations.     Hiftory. 


The  Carthagi.iiaiis  in  the:  nie.ni  time  continued  to 
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the  affairs  of  his  vaft  cxtcud«d  eni}.ire,  or  even  to  enrich  thcniftlvcs  by  coniincrte  ;  but,  being  k-fs  con-  Qf  l.^ •• 

name  his  fucctflor.  vcriant  in  military  atfairs,  were  by  no  means  tq-.ial  to  thajjinlam" 

While  the  Gredan  empire  thus  fi.ddenly  fpning  up  the  Romans  in  p'jwtr,  lliough  they  excelled  then  in  an.!  b(  »:-' 

inihceart,  the  riv^l  ftaicsof  Romcand  Carthaj^c  were  weaitli.    .-i  new  llate,  howc\cr,  niatlc  its  app.tarancc 'i'y. 

nuking  coiifidcrablc  advances  in  the  well.    '1  he  Ro-  during  this  period,  wliith  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 

mans  were  eftablilhing  their  empire  on  the  moll  lolid  tiie  Carthaginians  the  ait  ct    war,    and  by  brinuiuo- 

foundations  ;  to  which  their  particular  lituation  natu-  them  into  the  ncigiibuurhood  of  the  Romans    provcU 

rally  conirihuted.  Bcingoriginally  little  better  than  a  the  firlt  fource  of  contention  between  thcfc  tw-ii)ow. 

partclol  law  Icl's  banditti, .they  were  delpiled  and  hated  eri'ul  nations.   Tliii  was  the  illand  of  Sicily.  At  what 

by  I  he  nci  J  li'uuuriMgftjtcs.  This  fuon  produced  wars  ;  time  people  were  tirll  fettled  on  it,  is  not  miw  to 

in  which,  at  firll  from  accidental  circumllanccs,  and  be  afccrtoined.  The  rirll  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 

afterwards  from  their  luperior  valour  and  conduct,  the  called  Sicani,  kiculi,L^Jiiigoitis,  See.  butof  ihcfc  we 

Romans  proved  ahnoll  com;  antlyvidorious.  The  jca-  know  little  or  nothing.     In  the  fecond  year  ef  the 

17th   Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fou 


loulics  which  prev;iilcd  among  the  Italian  flaics,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  trueintercll,  prevented  them 
from  combining  again  11  that  afpiring  nation, and  crulh- 
ing  it  in  its  inluncy,  which  tliey  might  eaiily  have 
done  J  while  in  the  mean  time  t!ie  Romans,  being  kept 
in  a  llate  ot  continual  warfare,  became  atlall  fuch  ex- 
pert foldiers,  that  no  other  Hate  cii  earth  could  relift 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  coi^crable  figure  among  the  Italiannations; 
but  after  their  cxpullion,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conquefts  became  much  more  rapid 


ume  Greek  colonies 
arc  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  illand,  and  in  a  Ihort 
time  founded  feveral  cities,  of  which  Syracufe  was  the 
cliicf.  The  Syracufans  at  laft  fubducd  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat- 
ter were  ever  well  aftecled  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  \<  ere  on  all  occalions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
lirll  conliderablc  prince,  or,  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks^  tyrant  q(  Syracufe,  was  Geloii,  who  obisined 
the  fovercignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  lirft  carricii  their  armsinioSi- 


and  txtcnlivc.     In  501  B.C.   they  fubducd  the  Sa-     cily  is  not  cert  linly  known  ;  enly  wc  arc  allured,  that 
bines  ;   eight  years  alter,  the  Latins  ;  and  in  399  the     they  polTclicd  fome  pan  of  the  iilmd  as  early  as  joj 

Kur  in  the  time  of  the  rirll  confuls,  the  Ro- 


city  of  Vcii,  the  ftrongefl;  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it- 
fell,  Was  taken  after  a  liegc  of  ten  yenrs.  But  in  the 
midfl  of  their  fucctlfcs  a  fuddtn  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  almofl  put  an  end  fj  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  583  B.C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprifed,  when 
the  Gauls, who  were  climbing  up  the  w::llsin  the  night 
W'cre  accio'cntally  dilcovered  and  rcpulled*.  In  a  ihort 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplerii,'or 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina- 
tion of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however.  Hill  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
lus's  death,  which  happened  about  352  B.  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  lix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thole  dilfcntions  which  at  lalt  proved  its 
ruin.  The  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  clalfes,  namely  I'atricians  and  PUbciaiis,  anfwer- 
ing  toBritilh  noloilicy  and  commonalty.  Between  thefe 
two  bodies  were  perpclu.il  jcaloullesand  contentions; 
which  retarJed  the  progrcls  of  the  Roman  conquelis, 
and  revived  theliopesof  the  nations  they  had  conquer- 
ed. The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
poling  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  The  fcnatc 
had  often  rcconrfc  to  a  dictator  endowed  with  ablbhue 
power  ;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro- 


B.   C. 

mans  and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chietiy 
in  regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  by 
which  it  was  liipulaied,  that  the  Romans  who  fliould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  the  idand  which  be- 
longed to  Carthage  Ihould  be  received  therein  tbefa.Tie 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  thcmlelves.  Whence  it 
aj>pears,thai  the  dominion ofCarth age  already  extend. 
cd  over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :   but  in  28  years 
after,  they  had   been  tot. illy  driven  out  by  Gclon  ; 
which  probablywasthetirfl  exploit  performed  by  hiin. 
This  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  amball'adors  who  Oclired  his  alfiflance-igainll 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Perlia.  The  Carthagi- 
nians made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  poifcfTions  in 
this  illand,  whi'.h  occalioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
tween them  aiui  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar- 
ticles Carthage  and  Sicily.  This  idand  alfo  proved 
tile  fcencof  much  ikAnghtcr  and  bloodltied  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another*.     Before  the  year  'SecAihmi 
325  B.C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them-  and  S£.jrta. 
fclvcs  mailers  of  a  very  conlidcrable  part  of  the  illand; 
from  whence  all  the   power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
dillodge  them.     It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  th.it  af- 
ter the  de/hiiClion  of  Tyre  iiy  Alexander  the  Great, 
almofl  all  the  commerce  in  the  wellern  part  of  the 
World  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 


man  troops  made  them  viiilorious  :   but  the  return  of     they  had  at  thisti  nc  made  any  fettlcincnt  in  Sjiain,  is 


domeflic  feditions  gave  the  fuijugated  nations  an  op 
portunity  of  fhakiiig  off  the  yoke.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  lor  near  400  years,  running  the 
fame  round  of  wars  with  the  l\me  enemies,  and  reap- 
ing very  little  advantage  from  their  conquefls,  till  at 
Jafl  matters  were  cuin])ounded  by  choolliigoncof  the 
coninlsfrom  among  the  plebeians  ;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  wc  may  date  the  profpcrity  of  Rome,  fo  that 


not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  lilvcr,  in  which  it  was 
very  rich  ;  as  tbcy  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain,  for 
the  tin  with  which  it  abounded.  j^ 

6.  The  bcginningef  the  lixth  period  prcfcntsoswith  >^i»th  p«ri- 
a  llate  of  the  wi>rld  e;itire!y  ditierent  from  the  fore-  '■"■^  Hiftory 
going.  Wc  now  behold  alt  the  caftcrn  part  of  the  *'f '•'''M'- 
WorlJ,  frym  the  couriucs  of  Italy  h>  the  river  Indus,  "''"""» 
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anJ  beyond  it,  newly  united  in  one  vafl  empire,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  (all  to  jijeccs  lor  want  of  a 
proper  head  ;  ilie  wcitcrn  world  tilltd  with  tierce  and 
lavage  nations,  wliom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  wire  preparing  to  cnllave  as  faft  as  they 
could.  The  <irll  remarkable  events  took  place  in  tlie 
iMactik'nian  empire. -Alexander,  as  already  obfervcd, 
Jiad  not  diliinClly  named  any  fucccflor  ;  but  he  had 
left  hciiiud  him  a  vi(Jtorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin- 
cible army,  commanded  Uy  mod  expert  officers,  allof 
them  ambitious  of  fiiprenie  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
luppofcd  ihat  peace  could  long  be  prefervtd  in  fuch  a 
iitiiation.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  fecn  or  luard  of  but  the  niofl  horrid  daughters, 
and  wickedncfs  of  every  kind;  until  at  lall  the  mother, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  fillers  of  Altxan- 
•dcr  were  cut  rtft  ;  not  one  of  the  family  of  ihat  great 
conqueror  being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  tlicm  of  no  fmall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Caifander,  the  fonof  Antipater,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece  ;  Awtigonus,  AUa  Minor  ;  Scleueus  had 
Babylon,  and  the  eaflern  provinces;  and  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  Egypt,  and  the  weltern  ones.  One  of  thefc 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell  ;  Antigonus  being  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  at  the 
bailie  of  Ipfus,  in  501  B.  C.  The  greatell  part  of 
Ills  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus  ;  but  fcveral  pro- 
vinces took  the  opportunity  of  thefe  coufuliuns  to 
lliake  oft"  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether  ;  and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Pcr- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  mofl 
powerfuland  permanent  empires, however, were  thofe 
of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  Tlie  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
prefcrve  the  fame  authority  over  the  Grecian  flates 
thatAlexandcr,  Antipater,  and  C.ilTander,  had  done, 
yet  effcetually  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages 
upon  one  aaother,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  difiicult  to  de- 
termine whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worfe 
than  before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip  ;  iince, 
though  they  v/ere  now  prevented  from  dedroyingonc 
another,  they  were  mod  grievoully  opprcfTcd  by  the 
Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  e.iftcrn  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  fuccelfors  of  Alexander 
Were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  cfta- 
blilhed  ;  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  enlUve  the  nationsof  the  weft.  The 
,  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city 
and  ftate  after  another,  till  about  the  year  253  B.C. 
they  had  made  themfelvesmaftersof  almoft  the  whole 
of  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  lingle  check  iu  their  conquelts  ;  and  that  was  the 
invaiion  of  Pyrrhus,  1-ing  of  Epirus,  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  projected  the  conqneft  of  Italy, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  cafy  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, in  271  I).  C.  he  entered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years  ;  till 
at  lalt,  being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

ThcRomans  had  no  fooner  made  themfclves  mafters 
•«f  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 


their  arms  out  of  it ;  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  allift  the  Mamer- 
tines  againll  Hiero  king  of  Syracufc  and  the  Car. 
tliaginians,  they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  whir-h  continued  with  tlie  utmoft  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difadvantagc 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiedy  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
duft  of  thtirgencrals  ;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas  alone  excepted,  ftem  to  have  been  poiied'ed  of  any 
degree  of  military  ikill  ;  and  the  llaie  had  futiered  too 
many  misfortunes  before  lie  entered  upon  the  com- 
mand, for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time. 
The  conrequcnce  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of 
Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  foon  alter,  the  Ro- 
mans fcizcdonthe  illand  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter- 
native, but  that  in  a  fliort  time  either  Carthage  muft 
conq\ier  Piome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  method  by  wiiich  his  country 
might  become  equil  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
Was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthagini- 
ans had  already  con  fid  erablc  pofleffions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finilhed  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fuccecdcd  that  withjkc  Romans, 
than  he  fct  about  the  conqueft  of  Spain.  T"his,  Jiuw- 
ever,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh,  though  he  made 
great  progrcfs  in  it.  His  fon  Afdrubal  continued  the 
war  with  fucccfs  ;  till  at  laft,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
hisprogrefs,perfuaded  him  to  enter  into  s  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  toniake  the  river 
Iberus  the  boundai'y  of  his  conqut:fts.  This  treaty 
probably  was  n'-ver  ratified  by  the  fcnate  of  Carthage; 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceedcd  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 
The  iranfaflionsof  the  fecoiul  Punic  war  arc  perhaps 
the  moll  remarkable  which  the  hiftory  of  ihe  world 
can  afford.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  fliow  more 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greatell 
empires  are  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na- 
tion moft  remarkable  for  their  military  fkill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  conftantly  vic'lorious,  unable  to  refill  the  efforts 
of  one  fingle  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  firft  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.  In  former  times, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  fupplied  her  generals  in  Si- 
cily with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  €ntcr- 
prizes  were  almoll  conftantly  unfucccfsful  ;  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  dcfign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  everwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which 
is  ihe  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  infeCled  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  and  the  fupplies  were  denied.  Neither 
was  Carthage  the  only  infatuafd  nation  at  this  time. 
Hannibal,  whofe  prudence  never  forlbok  him  either 
in  profperiiy  or  adverfity,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Carthag  nians  in  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  Pvomaus  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 
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peace  which  they  fo  haujjhtily  rcfufed  f;  and  in. iced, 
this  offer  of  peace,  in  the  midft  offo  much  fiicccis,  is 
'  an  inllance  of  moderation  wliich  perhaps  docs  more 
honour  ta  the  Carthaginian  general  liianall  the  mili- 
tary exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  hisown 
ruin  was  conne<fted  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro- 
mans had  nowmadc  themfelvcsmallcrsof  Sicily:  aficr 
which  they  recalled  Marccllus,  with  his  victorious  ar- 
my, to  be  employed  againll  Hannibal;  and  the  con- 
fequence  at  lad  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unfiipported  in  Iialy,  could  not  concjucr  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 
Thefouthern  nations  fccm  to  have  bcca  as  blind  to 
their  own  intercfl  as  the  northern  ones.  They  oiight 
to  have  fecn,  that  it  was  iiecelfaryfor  them  toprcfervc 
Carthage  from  being  deftroycd  ;  but,  inffead  of  this, 
Mafin ilia  king  of  Numidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
battle  of  Zama*,  which  finillicd  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
in  188B.  C. 

The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  determined  the 
fate  ofalmofl  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Kgypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  bad  been  promoting  then-  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  intefline  dividons.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  feems  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  s.  title. 
His  empire,  though  diminilhcd  by  tlic  defedlion  of 
the  Parthians,  was  fUll  very  powerful ;  and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  n"  152. 
Antiochus,  however,  liad  not  fulficient  judgment 
to  fee  the  neccility  of  following  that  great  man's 
advice  ;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  afliftancc  againlt  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  dcllroy  them  without  any  provo- 
cation. The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubjefts  in  Afia  to  be  free  and  independent 
flates  ;  a  requifitiou  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was  that  Antiochus  was  every  where  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  very  difadvanta- 
gcous  terms. 

In  Kurope,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way;  the 
Aates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace- 
donians, entered  into  a  relblution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofc  was  framed  the  Aehoeaa 
League  f  ;  but  as  they  could  not  agree  among  thcm- 
fel  ves,  they  at  laflcame  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  the  Romans  to  defend  them  againfl  Philip 
king  of  Maccdon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  vidorious.  I  he  Macedonians, 
however,  wrreftill  formidable  ;  and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  en  (lave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted ,  ?erfeus,  the  fucceffor  of  Philip,  re- 
newed the  war.  Through  hisown  cowardice  he  lofl 
adccilive  cnga!j!;cment,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
fitbiniltcd  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 

Maccdon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  ftep  was 
utterly  to  extcriuiuiite  the  Carthaginians  ;  whofc  re- 
public, ni)LwitlUlaadiiig  the  many  difallcrs  that  had 
liefallen  it,  was  ilill  ibrmidablc.  It  is  true,  the  Car- 
thaginians wire  giving  no  offence;  nay,  they  even 
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made  the  mofl  abjeft  fabmi/Tions  t*  the  republic  ef 
Rome  ;  but  all  was  not  fufficient.  War  was  declared 
a  third  time  againll  that  unfortunate  flate  ;  there  was 
now  no  Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  deftroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  they  had  pre- 
tended to  gram  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  dc- 
ftruclion  of  Corinth.     See  that  article. 

After  the    death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  af-HiWy.f 
fairsof  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad   to  worfc .  Egypt,  .Sy. 
The  degenerate  princes  which  filled   the  thrones  ol  <■'».  »»•> 
thofc  empires,  regarding  only   their  own    pleafurcs,  ]"<**•• 
cither    fpent    their    time    in    opprefTing    their   fub- 
jeds,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their 
dominions,  by  which  means  they  became  a  more  cafjr 
prey  to  the  Romans.     So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fccurc  thenifelves    againfl  the  o- 
vcrgrown  power  of  that  repbiic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  proteftors.    1  heir  downfal,  Jiowcvcr,  did  not  hap- 

I'cn  within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat The 

only  other  tranfaction  which  makes  any  conlldcrablc 
figure  in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  opprefTion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
trem  the  Babylonifn  captivity,  they  continued  in  fub- 
jce'tion  to  the  Perfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
From  that  time  they  were  fubjed  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  cither  happened  to 
prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  being  fcvcrcly  treated  by  him,  imprudently  ihow- 
cd  fome  ligns  of  joy  on  a  rejxjrt  of  his  death.  This 
brought  him  againJl  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
in  170  B.  C.  he  took  Jerufalem  by  llorm,  commit- 
ting the  mofl  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themfclves  in 
caverns  and  in  lioles  of  rocks  to  av»id  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  aboliilird,  their  temple  profaned, 
an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  fct  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  burnt-offerings:  which  p-ofanation  is  tliought 
to  be  the  abomination  of  dipilalinu  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Da;:iel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  conti'iuance.  In  167  B.  C.  .Mattaihias  re- 
flored  tlie  true  worlhip  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  Judea,- 
and  in  165  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  worfhip 
there  refiored  by  Judas  Maccabasus.  TJiis  wasfoUow- 
cd  by  a  long  feries  of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoll  always  viftori- 
oiis ;  and  before  thefe  wars  were  tinilhed,  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  ihc 
lixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned. 

7-     The  bcginningof  the  feventh  period  prcfcnts  us  Seventh 
M'ith  a  view  oi  the  rums  of  tiie  Greek  empire  in   the  period.  C«- 
declining  flaies  of  Syria   and    Egypt;   both  of  them  neril  ftite 
much  circumfcribed  in  bounds.      1  he  empire  of  Syria  of  the 
ai  lirft  comprehended  all  Alia  to  the  river  Indus,  and  *'"'^' 
beyond  it  J  but  in  312  B.  C.moJlof  the  InJian  pro- 
vinces were  by  Sclencus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus,  or 
Audrocottus,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave   him   500 
elephants.     Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  wc  know 
nothing  farther  thantliat  he  f>ibducd  all  the  cointries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ,-   fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  grcT.cif  part  of  India  inde- 
pendent on  the  Syro-MaCedoni,in  princes.     In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fullai'ied  a  much  greater 
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lols  by  the  revolt  of  the  I'arthisns  ami  Baftrians  from 
Aiuiochns  Tlicus.  The  former  could  not  be  {'iibdiicd; 
.and  as  llicy  licld  in  fnhjcCtioii  to  them  the  va(l  tract 
which  now  jmes  under  the  name  of  iVry/Vz,  we  miifl 
lookupoii  their  dtftelion.isan  irreparable  lofs.  Whe- 
ilitr  any  ('art  o(  thcirconntry  was  afterwards  recover- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain; 
nor  is  it  of  confeqiience,  lince  we  arc  alhired 
that  in  the  bcninning  of  the  fcventh  period,  i.e.  146 
B.C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Pcrlia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Capadocia,  Pcrgamns,  &c.  1  he 
general  llateof  the  world  in  146  B.C.  therefore  was 
.as  follows.  In  Alia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Parr 
thia,  and  Syria,  with  the  Iclfcr  Hates  ot  Armenia, 
Poiiins,  iv'c.  abovcmentioncd;  to  which  we  mull  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  lixth  ])criud  had 
grown  into  lome  confcquence,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Ilhmael  the  fun  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ;  the  Carthaginian  territories,  noM'  lub- 
jedt  to  the  Romans;  and  llie  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Alauritania,  and  Geiulia,  ready  to  be  fwallowcd  up 
by  t'.ie  fame  ambitio.is  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  dcllroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainlt  It.  To  the  luulh  lay  fonie  unknown  and  bar- 
barous nations,  fecure  by  reafon  of  their  lituation  and 
infiL^uihcance,  rather  than  their  llrcngih,  or  dillance 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
prourtfsof  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls  Ger 
mans,  and  fonie  Spanilh  nations.  Thefe  were  brave 
indeed  ;  but  through  want  of  military  fkill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  as 
the  Romans  ihcnwcre. 
I,  The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Scipio 
fonquens  y^fri^-aimjin  [!)(.  ii„ic  of  the  fecond  Punic  war:  but 
of  the  Ro_    .  .      ,,      ,  11  1  J         1  ]    .L 

mans.  in  XI  J  B.  C.  they  revolted  ;  and,   under  the  conduct 

of  one  Viriaihus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
lonu  lime  againll  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  .Spain.  Kim  the  Conful  Carpio  caufed  to  be 
murdered  about  i  5S  B  C  .  becaufe  he  fouiid  it  impof- 
fible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  w  hole  Roman  power  for  fix  years  longer  ,- 
till  at  lall,  by  dint  ot  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 
verance,  it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants, 
reduced  10  extremity  by  famine,  fet  lire  to  their 
houfes  and  pcrilhcd  in  the  flames,  or  killed  one  ano- 
ther, fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  ;  and  this  for  the  prefcnt  quieted  the 
rell  of  the  Spani;.rds.  About  the  fame  time  Ailalus 
kinp-  of  PergamuE,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs 
to  afl  his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  feized 
on  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reikiced  it 
to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  yjfa  Proper. 
Thus  ihiy  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  fide,  without  the  leall  regard  to  jullicc,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  mifcries  they  brought 
upon  the  conquered  people.  In  122  B.C.  The  Bale- 
aric illands,now  called  Ainjorca,  Mhiorca,  and  Ivica, 
were  fubdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated;  and, 
i(vju  after,  fcveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps 
were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

In  Africa  liie  crimes  of  Juguriha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  iNumidia  and  I\lauritaiiia  :  and  indeed 
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this  is  almoftthc  only  war  in  which  we  find  the Ro-      Civil 
mans  engaged  where  ilieir  picteiilioiis  had  the  kail    Hillory. 
colour  of  jilUce  ;  tliough  iu  no  cafe  wliatever  could  a  ^— ^^— 
nation  Ihow  more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occafton.     Tiie  panichlars  of  this  war   are  re- 
liiied  under  the  articles  Nu;.i1pia  and  Rome.     Tlie 
event  of  it  was  the  total  red  iction  of  tiic  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  bm  r.i'auritauia  and  Gctulia  pre- 
fcrvcd  (heir  liberty  for  fomc  time  longer. 

In  the  call,  theeinpirc  of  Syria  couiiiued  daily  lode- 
tline  ;  by  which  me.uis  ihe  jews  not  only  had  an  op- 
portuniiy  of  recovering  iheir  liberty,  but  even  of  be- 
coming as  powerful,  or  at  lealt  of  extending  their  do- 
minions as  far,  as  in  the  diys  ot  David  and  Solomon. 
This  declining  empire  was  Hill  fai-ther  reduced  by  the 
civil  diircnhoiis  between  the  tW'O  brotlitrs  Autioeluis 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  ;  during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolcmais,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themfeives  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
llartedup  whorehilcd  allegianceto  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  1  00  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigranes  king  of  Arme- 
nia. On  his  defeat  by  tiie  Romans,  the  latter  redu- 
ced Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king- 
dom of  Armenia  itfclf  ,  with  thofe  of  Poiitus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Biihynia,  loon  lliared  the  fame  fate  ;  Poii- 
tus the  molt  powerfvil  of  them  all,  being  iubdued  a- 
bout  64  B.C.  The  kingdom  of  Jiulea  alio  was  re- 
duced under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 
This  ftate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame 
caufe  thiit  had  niiiied  fcveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending 
parties.  'I'hc  two  Idiis  of  Alexander  Jannaus  (Hyr- 
canus  and  Arillobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Arillobulus,  benig  defeated  by  the  party  of'  Hirca- 
nus,  applied  10  the  Romans.  Ponij'ey  tJie  Great, 
who  aiited  as  uhimate  judge  in  this  affair  decided  it 
againil  Arillobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
Hyrcanusof  all  power  as  a  king;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  Hiiume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  teni- 
tory  beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  judea.  J  o  fucli 
length  did  Pompey  carry  this  lall  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  up  all  thofe  cities  in  Ccelofyria 
and  Phtrnicia  w  hich  had  been  gained  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  tlie  newly  acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria. 

Thus  the  Koniansbecame  mailers  of  all  the  eafteni 
parts  of  the  world  from  the  Mediterrannean  fea  to  the 
borders  of  Farthia.  In  the  wefl,  however,  the  Gauls 
were  Hill  at  liberty,  andthe  Spanilh  nations  bore  the 
Romai;  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
felted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
incurlions,whichwcrefomctiines  very  terriblc;and  tho' 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fnbdue  tiiem,  they 
always  proved  infufficient  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ca;far. 
By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  f;-om  the  river 
Ruine  to  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  and  many  of  their 
nations  almofl  exterminated.  He  carried  his  arms 
alio  into  Germany  and  the  foutliern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conqueils.  The  civil  wars  between  hini 
and  Pompey  gave  him  aii  opportunity  of  feiziiig  on 
the  kinG;duin  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi- 
dia which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  tlieir  liberty. 
The  kingdoiti  o:  Egypt  alone  reraainedj  and  to  this 
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nothing  belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call- 
ed. Cyrcnaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  totlic  Romans 
about  58  B.  C.  ;  and  about  ihc  (anic  time  the  illandof 
Cyprus  wasCcizcd  by  them  withoutany  pretence,  ex- 
cept a  dciire  of  poirclfing  theircafurc  otihckin,"^. — 
Tlie  kingdom  otKgypt  continued  tor  fomc  time  longer 
at  liberty  ;  which  in  fome  incafiirc  mull  be  afcribcd 
to  the  internal  dilVcntions  of  the  republic,  but  more 
efpccially  to  the  amours  ofPompcy,  Julius  Cccfar, 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
c*' Egypt.  Tilt  battle  of  Actium,  however,  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Aiuoiiy,  Cleopatra,  and  Kgypt  it- 
fclf  ;  which  laft  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  a- 
bout  9  B.  C. 

While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re- 
duce the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  ma- 
king one  another  feel  the  fame  mifcrics  at  home  which 
they  inflicted  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  tirft 
civil  dilftntions  took  their  rife  at  the  liege  of  Numan- 
tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already  obfervcd,  that  tliis  fmall 
city  reliftcd  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  fix 
ycurs.  Once  they  gave  them  a  molt  terrible  and  iliame- 
lul  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numautines.  Twenty  thoul'and  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoul'and  fo  lltut  up, 
tliat  there  was  no  poifibility  of  cfcaping.  In  this  ex- 
tremity they  were  obliged  to  ncgociate  with  the  ene- 
my, and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms:  i.  That  the  Numaniincs  fliould  furfer  the  Ro- 
mans to  retire  unmolefted;  .and, 2. That  Nimiantiaihould 
maintain  its  independence,  and   be   reckoned  among 

the  Roman  allies The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  inju- 

fticeand  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  theNumantines  :  but  they 
refufcd  10  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver- 
ed along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numantia, 
however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fc- 
cond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Iviumantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  confcqucnce 
liad  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgrace  he 
never  forgot  ;  and,  in  order  to  reyenge  himielf,  under- 
took the  caufe  of  the  Plebeians  againft  the  Patricians, 
by  whom  the  former  were  greatly  opprcfled.  He  be- 
gan with  reviving  an  old  law,  w  iiich  had  enacted  that 
no  Roman  citizen  fliould  poiicfs  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  Thcoverphis  he  defigned  to  dillribute  among 
thofc  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  This  law  met  with  greatop- 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  pcrfeculion  of  his  friends, 
fcveral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths 
without  any  form  of  law. 

The  dilhirbanccs  did  not  ccafc  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  eontefts  cnfucd  on  accomit  01  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  laft  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city  but  occalioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  againft  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  This  rebellivSn  was  not  quelled  with- 
out the  utmoft  ditHculty  :  and  in  ilie  mean  lime,  ihc 
city    was  deluged    with    blood    by  the  contending 
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faiSlions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  ;  the  farmer  of  wliom 
lidcd  wiih  the  patricians,  and  ihc  latter  with  the  ple- 
beians. Thelc  difturbances  ended  in  the  perpetual 
dictatorfhipof  Sylla,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  lime  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  for  though  Sylla  religncd  his  dictatorlhip  two 
years  after,  the  fuccecdingtontefts between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  10  the  republic.  Thelc 
contelts  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  Caefar  became  in  ctfcct  mailer  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.C.  Without  lofs  of  lime  he  then  crolfcd  over 
into  Africa  ;  totally  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  that  continent ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of 
Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Ro- 
man conquefts  in  tliefe  parts.  His  victory  over  the 
fons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fccurcd  him  from 
any  further  apprchcnlions  of  a  rival.  Being  there- 
fore folc  mafterof  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
the  power  of  itat  liis  command, heprojefted  the  grea- 
teft  fchcmes;  tending,  according  to  fume,  not  Icfs  10 
the  happinefs  thaii  to  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when 
he  was  aifaffinated  in  the  fenate-houlc,  in.  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  and  39  B.  C. 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  jufticc  of  this 
aftion,  or  the  motives  ot  the  perpetrator*,  it  is  ini- 
polfiblc  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
wlicn  we  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  dcligns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed:  (See  Piome).  Nor 
is  it  polliblc  to  jullify,  from  ingratitude  at  leaft,  even 
the  moft  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  conli- 
der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  ineafure  iifclf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien- 
cy, it  Items  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  fad,  from 
the  tranfaftions  which  had  long  preceded,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Cse- 
far,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  prc- 
ferving  its  liberty  any  lo:iger,  and  that  the  people  liad 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  eiiorts  of  Brutus  and 
Calfius  were  therefore  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  dellruftion  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followersin  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  defeat  ofthc 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlcfs  dilturbanccs, 
murders,  profcriptions,  &c.  till  at  laft  Octavianus,  ha-  oaavunus 
ving  cut  otfall  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofc  him,  j,utsan  end 
an(<  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  vidory  10  the  re- 
al Actium,  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year  public. 
27.  B.  C. 

The  deftruction  of  the  Roman  commonwealtli  pro- 
ved advantageous  to  the  few  naiions  ofthc  world  who 
ftill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  dclire  of 
conqaeft,  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, now  in  a  great  mcafure  ecafcd  ;  becaufc  there 
was  now  another  way  of  falisfyingthe  dcfires  of  ambi- 
tious men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. Alter  the  final  reduction  of  the  Spaniard",  there- 
fore, and  the  conqueft  ofthc  countries  of  Mxfia,  Pan- 
noni.i,  and  lomc  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, and  which  in  a  manner  fetmcd  naturally  to  be- 
long to  them,  (he  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro- 
found peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfaitions  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  ofthc  period  of  which  wc  treat, 
were  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agrico- 
la,  and  the  deltruction  of  Jerufalcm  by  V'efpalian  an*l 
Titus.  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  U.  67 ;  and 
4  B  3  w.? 
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was  occafio;ieil  by  their  obftinately  claiming  the  city 
ofCafarea,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  thepro- 
vincf.  of  Syria.  It  ended  in  7.;,  "ith  the  moft  icr- 
rlhlc  dcftriitlion  of  their  city  and  nation  ;  iincc  which 
lime  they  have  never  been  able  to  aDTcmblcasadillin*.^ 
people.  The  foiithtrn  parts  of  Britain  were  totally 
fubducd  by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  9Sth  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Trajan  was 
crested  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great 
■vuloiir  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con- 
queflsto  their  ntmoll  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a  German  nation  bey(>nd  the  Daiuibe,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  iroublefomc,  he  turned 
his  arms  cailward  ;  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chal- 
CX3,  Allyria  ;  and  having  taken  Ctcfiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  tlum  a  king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  kcep- 
inT  that  warlike  people  nifubjcction.  /\ftcr  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  ;  and 
with  his  reign  the  (evtnih  general  period  above  men- 
tioned is  concluded. 

8.  The-beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prcfcnts  us 
with  a  view  of  one  vafl  empire,  in  uhich  ahnoU  alkhc 
nations  ot  the  world  were  fwallowed  up.  This  empire 
comprehended   the    bed  part  of  Britain,  all    Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E- 
gypt,  Barbary  Bildulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Tur- 
key in  Afia,  and  Perl'ia.     Tlie  itate  of  India  at  this 
tiiiieis  unknown.  The  Chiuefe  lived  in  arcmotepart 
of  the  world,  unheard  and  unmoleftcd  by  the  wefleni 
nations  who  (truggled    for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  northern  parts    of  Europe  and  Alia  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  aheady  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  were  ibon  to  become  more  fo.     The 
vail  empire  of  tlie  Romans,  however,  bad    no  fooner 
attained  its  utmoft  degree  of  power,  than  like  others 
before  it,  it   began  to  decline.     The  provinces  ofBa- 
bylonia,  Mcfopo'tamia,  and  AlTyria,  almoll  inftantly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fuccclTor 
•f  Trajan  in  the  empire.  The  Parthians  having  reco- 
vered their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  continued  to  increafe  in  ftrength  ;  while  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  inteftinedivifions,  became  daily 
lefs  able  to  relirt  them.  At  different   times,  however, 
fomc  warlike  emperors  arofc,  who  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
curlions  of  thefe barbarians;  and  about  the  year  21  j, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per- 
Jlans,  who  had  long  been  fubjed  to  thtm.  This  revo- 
lution proved  of  litile  advantage  to  ihc  Romans.   The 
Perlians  were  enemies  Hill  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
ilill  continued  toinfell  the  empire  on  the  eaft,  as   the 
barbarous  nations   of  Europe  did  on  the   north.     In 
260,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Perlians,  with  the  diliurbances  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  dcftruction.  Thirty 
tyr.mts  fei/,ed  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba- 
rians pouring  in  on  all  lidesin  prodigious  numbers  ra- 
vaoeJ  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.   By  the 
viaorousconduft  ofClaudius,Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Pro- 
bus,  and  Cams,  the  empire  was  refiored  to  i(s  former 
lullre  ;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  and 
never  thoroughly  fiibdued,  this  proved  only  a  tempo- 
rary relief.     What  was  worfc,   the   Roman  foUiier^, 
grown  impatientofrcflraini^comiHoHly  murdered  thofe 


emperors  w  ho  attempted  to  revive  among  them  the 
ancient  military  difcipline  which  alone  could  cufuicthe 
victory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Dioclelian,  the  dil- 
ordcrs  were  lb  great,  tliat  though  the  government  \\  as 
held  by  twoperfons,  they  iound  themfelvcs  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took  other  two 
partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Roman  empire 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  which  by  all  hillor^ans  is  laid 
to  have  been  productive  of  the  gre.itcll  mi'.chiefs.  As 
cachofthe  fourfovercigns  would  have  as  many  ollictrs 
both  civil  and  military,  and  the  fame  number  oi  forces 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  llate  when  governed 
only  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  funis  necelfary  for  fupporting  them.  Hence  the 
taxes  andiinpofls  were  increafed  biyond  meaiurc,  the 
inhabitants  in  fcveral  provinces  reduced  to  beggary, 
the  land  left  untillcd  for  want  of  hands,  &cc.  /ui  end 
was  put  to  tliele  cvil.s  when  the  empire  w.-is  a"-ain. 
united  under  Conllantine  the  Great;  but  in  330  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  it  by  removiuii  the  impe- 
rial feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Conflautiuople,  and  ma- 
king it  equal  to  Rome.  The  introduction  and  efla- 
blifhment  of  Chrilbanity,  already  corrujitcd  with  tlic 
grolfefl  fupcrflitions,  proved  alio  a  mofl  grievous  de- 
triment to  the  empire.  Inftead  of  that  ferocious  and 
obflinatc  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had  fo  long  been 
accuftomcd  to  put  their  truft,  they  now  imagined  theni- 
fcvcs  fecured  by  ligns  ofthecrofs,  and  other  external 
fymbols  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  Thefe  they  ufcd 
as  a  kind  of  magical  iiicaniations,  which  undoubtedly 
proved  at  all  times  incffeftnal  •.  and  hence  al.o  in  fbme 
meafurc  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  j'criod  Ihows  us  tlie  decline 
and  mifcrabie  end  oftheweltern  pan  of  the  Roman 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  form-rly 
occupic'd  almoll  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by 
divilion,  and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eall, 
the  Perlians  ;on  the  north,  the  ScythianSjSarmatians, 
Gofhs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations, 
watched  all  occaiions  to  break  into  it  ;  and  mifcarried 
in  their  attempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  llrength  of  their  enemies.  The  dcvaflations 
committed  by  thofe  barbarians  when  they  made  their 
incurlions  are  incredible,  and  the  relation  lliocking  to 
lu'man  nature.  Some  authors  fcem  much  inclined  to 
favour  them; and  even  infinuate,  that  barbarity  and 
ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief  if  not  their  only 
faults:  but  from  their  hiflory  it  plainly  appears,  thac 
not  only  barbarity  and  the  mofl  Ihocking  cruelty,  but 
the  highcil  degrees  of  avarice,  perfidy,  and  difregard 
to  the  moll  foleran  prom ifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a  fufiicient  reafon  for 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene- 
mies could  not  refill  them.  Their  only  reafbn  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  bccaufe  their 
enemies  w  ere  too  Arong  ;  and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  moll  horrid  malfacres,  rapes,  jnd  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was  bccaufe  they  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory. The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  arc  yet 
to  be  eflccmed  much  better  than  thefe  favages  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  fi.igle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  lubniit  to  the'borbariajis  while  the  Romans 
could  polfibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  v.itl'flood  this 
inundation  of  favages ;  but  as  the  latter  grew  daily 
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more  numcroa=,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themftlves  by  their  intcftiiie  divilioiis,  they  were  at 
liifl  obli  ed  to  taivc  large  bodies  of  birbari4ns  into 
tiicir  pay,  and  tcacii  them  their  military  dilciplinc,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  coniitrj  men,  or  oihtrswho 
invaded  the  empire.  I'his  at  I  ft  proved  iis  total  dc- 
ftriiliiiu  !  for,  in  476,  the  b.irbari*ans  who  firvid  in 
tile  Roman  armies,  and  were  digiiiiijd  .iith  the  ti'lr  of 
atiiis,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reivad  for  their  ferviccs;  bit  meeting  with  a  re- 
ful'al,  they  revolted,  and  made  thcmfelves  mailers  of 
thewhole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfcif,  whieh  Iroin 
that  time  ecafed  to  be  thelicadof  an  empire  of  any 
cor.feqiicnce. 

This  period  exhibits  a  moft  unfavourable  view 
of  the  vvellern  pans  of  the  world  :  The  Romans, 
from  the  height  of  grandc.ir,  funk  to  the  loAtlt 
flavcry,  nay,  in  all  probability,  almoil  extermina- 
ted ;  the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  iaha.iited 
by  h  11  marl  bcingi  fcarce  a  degree  above  the  biutes: 
every  art  and  fcience  loll  ;  and  the  favagc  conquerors 
even  in  danger  offtarving  for  want  of  a  fuHicient 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  haviug  now  no  mean-,  of 
fupplying  theniltlves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as  be- 
fore. Ijritain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots  and  Pids;  and  in  450  the  i::habitants 
had  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  alliftancc,\\  hom  they 
foon  found  worfe  enemies  than  tliofe  againll  whom 
they  had  implored  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths  and  Suevians  ;  Africa  (ihat  is,  Barbary  and 
BiidulgcridJ,by  the  Vandals;  the  Surgundians, Goths, 
Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erected,  feveral  fmall  Hates  in 
Gaul ;  and  Italy  was  fubjcolcd  to  the  Ilcruli  under 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  ai  king  of 
hilly.  In  the  call,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  a!peCt 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.  The  Rom«n  empire  con- 
tinued to  live  in  that  ot  Conflantinoplc,  which  was 
Hill  very  extenfive.  It  comprehended  all  Afia  Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Perlia ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt ;  and  Greece  in  Europe.  The  Perfiaus  vvere 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the  emperors  of  Conftanti- 
nople;  and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,  Cliijiefe, 
and  oth<  r  nations,  who,  uulieard  of  by  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  the  more  weflern  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and 
liberty. 

The  Conftantinoplltan  empire  eontinned  to  decline 
by  realbn  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Perlians,  13ul- 
parians,  and  o  her  barbarous  nations  ;  to  which  alfo 
fi!  per  flit  ion  and  relaxation  of  niilitary  difciplinc  largely 
contributed.  The  Perlian  empire  alfo  declined  trom 
the  famecaufes,  together  with  the  iiueftine  broils  from 
which  it  was  feldom  free  more  than  that  of  Conftantl- 
rople.  The  hiflory  of  the  eaflern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  coiififtsoiily  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  aecuut 
1s  given  nnder  the  articles  Ccs'sr  antinotle  and 
Pf  R  3i  A  ,  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  con- 
feqiience  than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  nia- 
ing  them  a  more  cafy  j)rey  to  tliofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  Ibortly  about  10 
erefl  an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans. 

Anionsj  the  wcftern  nations,  thcrcvolutio's,  as  might 
naturally  be  expeded  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
fuccceded  oae  another  with  rapidity.   The  Hcruli  un- 


der Odoacer  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  ondtr 
Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans ,  and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending, 
both  vvere  attacked  by  the  Eranks,  who  carried  offau 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  t«rn  ex- 
pelled by  .he  Goths  :  Ujc  Erauks  again  invaded  Italy, 
and  made  them  ("elves  maflers  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia;  b;it  at  lall  the  fupvrior  fortune  of  the  emperor 
01  Coiiilaiuinople  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  (i- 
nally  fubdued  in  553.  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  thr 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a  (jroviiue  of  the  eaftern 
empire  till  the  year  56S,  when  Longinus  his  fuccelfor 
made  confiderable  alterations.  The  Iiali.tn  provinces 
had  ever  fince  the  time  ol  Conflautine  the  Great  been 
governed  by  con/iilares,c'ji  rtdoni,  andprit/niri;  no  al- 
teration having  been  cither  made  Ly  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  I  he  Gothic  kings  But  Longinus,  beinij 
invefled  with  abfolute  power  by  Judinian,  fuppreliej 
thofe  magiflraies;  and,  inftead  of  them,  placed  ineach 
city  of  note  a  governor,  whom  he  dillinguilhcd  with 
the  title  oi  duk^.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more 
honoured  thnn  any  other  :  for  Longinus,  having  abo- 
lilhed  the  very  name  oipnate  and  c.itjuls,  appointed  a 
//.v^i^of  Rome  as  well  as  of  other  cities.  To  hirofel£ 
Jiealfiimed  the  litlc  of  exarch;  and,  rcGding  at  Ra- 
venna, his  government  was  fly  led  the  Exarchai.  i-fRa- 
vtf.na.  But  while  iie  was  ellabli'hing  this  new  em- 
pire, the  greatefl  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  hy  the 
Lombards. 

In  Erance  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took  place,  qj  jif?^, 
Ln  487,  Clovii,  the  founder  of  the  prcfcnt  Ereiieh 
monarchy,  poilclFed  himfclt  of  all  the  eouniries  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach- 
ery, he  conouercd  all  the  petty  kingdoms  wl-.ich  lad 
been  crsclcd  in  that  country.  His  dominions  had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again;  z.id  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond  time,  wiien  the 
great  impoflor  Mahomet  began  to  make  tigure,  in  the 
world. 

In  Spain,  the  Viligoths  erefted  a  kingdom  ten  years  qj  5!^;^ 
before  the  conqueft  of  Rome  by   the  Henili.     This  ' 

kingdom  they  had  extended  eailward,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Clovis  war  extending  his  conqiiells  to  the 
wefl:  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  riv(rLoi!r. 
The  confequence  of  this  approach  of  fuch  barbarous 
conquerors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war. 
Clovis  proved  victorious,  and  fiibdacd  great  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a  final  flop 
to  their  conqucfls  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weflern 
partsof  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  conliderable  time  be- 
fore the  Romans  were  fiiuilly  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try. In  409  this  kingdom  was  enii  cly  fubverted  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths;  and  the  Suevi  wire  fo 
pent  up  in  a  fmall  diflrict  o(  Liifuania  and  Gal-cia, 
that  it  fcemed  impo;fible  for  them  to  recover  ihtm- 
felves.  During  the  aUoveracntioned  period,  however, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  anoilier, 
way,  they  had  found  means  again  to  erect  themiclves 
intoan  independent  fl<te,  audio  become  ma!lf.-s  nf 
confiderably  extended  territories.  But  this  f ,c-cfs 
proved  of  fho;t  duration-  In  i£4thcGotlis  ait.u-kcd 
them  i  totally  JeilroyeJ  their  empire  a  fecond  I'mc  ; 
and  thus  became  mailers  of  all  Spain,  except  f  •-ne 
£uiall  part  whicaflill  owned  fubjcctioa  to  the  empe- 
rors 
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rorf.  o;"  t  .mil  iiiiiiioplf .  Ol'tliis  part,  liowcver,  the 
Goths  liccanic  iii.Utcrs  alio  in  the  year  623;  which 
concludes  ihf  <jth  general  period. 

Africa,  p  nj'crly  lb  callctl,  had  changed  its  inailers 
three  limc.s  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  hud  ex- 
pelled ilie  Romans,  and  erected  an  independent  king- 
dom, whicli  was  at  lall  overturned  by  tlic  emperors  of 
Conltaniinople  ;  and  from  iheni  tlic  greatell  part  of  it 
\%as  taken  by  ilie  CJoths  in  620. 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe- 
riod  (which  begins  with  the  Higlit  of  Mahomet  in 
the  ycir    C22,  from  whence  his  followers  date  llieir 
era  called  the   Higira),  we   fee  every  thing  prepared 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place  : 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  well   annihilated  ;  the  Per- 
fian  en^pire  and   that  of  Coiiflantinople  weakened  by 
their  nnitual  wars  and  intelline  divilions  ;  the  Indians 
arid  other  eaflcrn  nations  unaccuftumed  to  war,   and 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  lirll  invader  ;   the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  dillraftcd   and  barbarons  ftate  ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft 
origin,  accnflomcd  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  unit- 
ted  by  the  nioft  violent  fupcrflit  ion  and  enthufiafticde- 
fireof  conquefi,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready 
tooverwhclmthe  reft  of  the  world — The  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Afia,  however  formidable  in  after- 
times,  were  at  prefent    unknown   and  peaceable,  at 
leaft  withrefpcct  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  ;  fothat 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa- 
ble  ofoppofmgthe    conquefts  of  the    Arabs.     With 
amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all   Syria, 
Palellinc,Perlia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
fonqucfts  farther  to  the  eallward  than  ever  Alexander 
had  done.     On  the  weft  lide,  their   empire  extended 
over  Egypt,  Barbary,   and  Spain,  together  with  the 
i Hands   of  Sicily,   Sardinia,   Majorca,    Minorca,  &c. 
and  many  of  ihe   Archipelago  iflands  ;   nor  were  the 
coafts  of  Italy  itfelf  irct   from  their  incurlions  ;  nay, 
tlicy  areeven  faid  lohave  reached  thediftant  and  bar- 
ren country  of  Iceland.     At  laft  this  great  empire,  as 
well  as  others,  began   to  decline.     Its  ruin  wis  very 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  iutcrnal  divifions.  Mahomet 
had  not   taken  care  to   eftablilh  the  apoftlelliip  in   his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular   direftions  about  a 
fuccelibr.     The  confquence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca- 
liphat,  or  fucceffi"n  to  the  apofllcfliip,  was  feized   by 
many  ufarpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  relidcd  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high 
priefts.    Of  thefe  divifions  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  eftablifli  their  authority  in  many   provinces  of  the 
Mohammcdau  empire  :     but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  were  tilled  with  the  fame 
cnthufiaftic   defirc  ofconqucft,   it    is   of  little  confe- 
ouence  todiftinguifii  between  them  ;   as  indeed  it  fig- 
r.ified  little  to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks 
or  Saracens   were   tiie   conquerors,  fincc   both  were 
cruel,  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  fuperftitious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thus  grafping 
at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  difturbanccs 
happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
weft.  Supcrftition  fecms  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo- 
tive in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer- 
ed for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoftle  Mahomet 
and  hisfuccell'ors;  the  weitern  nations  profelTed  au  e- 


qual  regard  for  the  divine  glory,   but  which  waf.  only      i  vil 
to  be  perceived  in  the  rcfpcct  they  paid  to   the  jK)pc    liiKoir 
and  clvg)'-     Evcrlincc  tlie  cftablilhiuent  of  Chrilli-  "       ~ 
aiiity  by  Couftantine,  the  bilhops  of  Rome  had    bicii  , 
gradually  extending  their  power,  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  thcmfclves  iiultpemier.t,  but  cvi  11  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfclvcs.  'Ihe 
dcllru<Jti()nofthe  cmpirewasfofar  from  weakening  their 
power,  that  it  aflordcd   them  opportunities  of  greatly 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovcrcigus 
of  Italy  themfclvcs,  whole  barbarity   and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.     All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfclvcs  had  been  in  fubjic- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantiuople  ;  but    on  lae 
decline    of  that    empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
themfclvcs  exempted  trom  this  fulijirdion.    The  prin- 
cipal authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engr.ilf- 
ed  by  the  billiup  ;   though  of  right  it  belonged  to  ilie 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarcli  of  Ravenna      But   '.iio' 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eallern  eipjic- 
rors,  they  were  in  great  danger  from  t!ic  .-imbitioii  of 
the  Lombards,  whoaimed  at  (he  conqutft  of  all  Italy. 
This  afpiring  people  the  bilhops  of  Rome   dctermiiicd 
to    check  ;   and  therefore,   in  726,   when  Luii;  rand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel- 
led the  exarch,  the  pope    undertook  to  rcftore    him. 
Forthis  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  arc 
nov/  hrft  mentioned  in  hillory  as    a  ftate  of  any  con- 
feqience  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  wasrel;orcd. 
Some    time  before, a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  call, 
about  the  worlhip    of  images.     Leo,  who   it  feeins, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  mncli  barbarifm,  had  ftill  pt  c  ferved 
fome  Iliare  of  common   fcnfe  and   reafon,   reprobated 
the  worihip  of  images  in  the  llrongeft  terms,  and  com- 
manded them  to    be  dcftroyed   throughout  his  domi- 
nions.    The  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured   by  the 
moft  abfurd  fuperftitions,  and  by   thefe  only,  refufcd 
to  obey  the  emperor's   commands.     The   exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubjecl   of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feize  or  af- 
faihnate  him  in  caie  efarefilal.      I'his  excited    the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitpraiui  10  aflift   the  pop^,  whom  he 
had  formerly  deligned  to  fubdue:   the  e.var  h  was  firft 
excommunicated,  and  then  turn  in  pieces  by  the  enra- 
ged multitude  :   the  duke  of  Naples  Ihared  the  fame 
fate  :  and  a  vaft  numberof  the  Jco/iocUfls,  or  Image- 
breakers, as  they  were  called,  were  llaughtered  with- 
out mercy  ;  and  to   complete  all,  the  fubjects  of  the 
exarchate,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,   renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Leo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  railed,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmed  at  'htfe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  lome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
protcftion.  The  Lombards  were  poH'eifcd  of  fufli- 
cient  force,  but  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger- 
ous neighboi'i-s  to  be  trufted  ;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  withftand  the 
force  of  the  empire  ;  Sp  in  was  over-run  by  the  Sa- 
racens: thr"  Krench  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  advifable  to  apply  for  aid  ;  as  they 
were  able  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  were  likcwife 
enemies   to  his  edict.     Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 
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lime  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was 
therefore  ajiplicd  to;  but  before  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  all  the  parties  co;\cerued  were  removed  by 
death,  (^onflantiiie  Coproiiyiiius,  wlio  liiccec 'cd  Leo 
af  Conftantiuople,  not  only  pirlilled  in  the  oppofiuon 
to  image-worlhip,  begun  by  his  prtdtcclUjr,  but  pro- 
hibited alfo  the  invocation  of  taints.  Zachary,  who 
fuccteded  Gregory  III.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealuuj  an  adverfury  as  his  predccellors.  PcpiT,  who 
fuccrcdcd  Charles  Martel  in  tlie  Ibvertigntyof  fralicc, 
proved  as  powtrUil  a  friend  to  the  po|)c  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conftantinoplc  ;  and  tlierefore  drove  oui  all  the 
emperor's  oliiccrs.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  ot  France,  for  foiiie  ti  :ie  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate  ;  but 
in  752,  Allolphus  king  of  Lombaroy  not  only  re- 
duced the  greatcft  pan  of  the  pope's  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfclf.  Upon  ihii  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  I'epin,  who  obliired  Adolphus 
to  rellore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Pope,  or,  as  he  f.'.id,  to  St.  Peter.  The  Greek 
emperor,  to  whom  they  of  riglu  belonged,  remonllra- 
tcd  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  trom  that  time  became 
poU'elfcdof  conliderablc  terriiorici  in  Italy;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  tlieir  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  t  etcr's  Fulr.mony.  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pope  was  fully  leeurtd 
in  thele  new  dominions.  This  was  acconiplilhtd  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  uellroycd 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Soon  attcr,  this  monarch  made  himfelf  ma- 
fterof  all  the  Low-Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Hungary  ;  and  in  tlic  year  8co,  was  folemnly  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  well  by  the  pope. 

Thus  was  the  world  once  more  fliared  among  three 
great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  .^rabs  or  Saracens 
'  extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain  ;  compre- 
hending almoll  all  of  A(ia  and  .Africa  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  t!ie  kingdoms  ot  China 
and  Japan  excepted.  The  eaUern  Roman  empire  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad- 
joining to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  weft  under  Char- 
lemagne, coiuprehcuded  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greaieft  part  of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
polTelled  Britain  unmolcfled  by  external  enemies,  tho' 
the  feven  kingdoms  ercfled  by  them  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  eontells.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  their  fitu- 
ation  would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on 
the  great  powers  which  furronnded  them.  Of  all  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  Scois  and  Piels,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  fecm  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  lituation,  ihe  grcatcll  fhare  of  liberiy  ;  unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who  under  the 
names  oi Dams  and  Normans,  were  loon  to  infert  their 
fouthern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  poten- 
tates, the  popes  certainly  cxcrcifed  the  greaiefl  au- 
thority; iinceeven  Charlemagne  himfelf  fubmitied  to 
accept  th-  crown  from  t  eir  hands,  and  his  foccellbrs 
made  them  the  arbiters  ot  tiicir  diticrences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
ftate.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Endlcfs  difputcs  and  wars  enfued  among  them,  till  a: 


lafl  the  fovereign  power  was  feized  by  Hnjli  Cspet 
in  937.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  dilfolvcd  in  02 7, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Englar.d  reduced  under  one 
head.  1  he  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  dc- 
predaiioiu  and  infcll  the  aeighbonriiig  llatcs.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englifh  Saxons,  and  feized  iJic 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  tlic  grcatell 
didurbances  arofe  from  the  eontells  between  tiic 
popes  and  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the 
internal  coniefts  which  happened  through  the  anibi- 
tion  of  the  powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom  we  can 
fcarce  form  an  ideaof  times  more  calamitous  than  thofc 
of  which  we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the 
world,  was  one  great  Held  of  battle  ;  for  the  empire 
of  the  Mahometans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  flare 
than  that  of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  ful'ans,  emirs, 
&c.  waged  continual  war  with  each  other  in  every 
quarter;  new  fovereigntits  every  day  fprung  up,  and 
were  as  quickly  deflroycd.  In  fliort,  through  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  with  which  the  whole  world 
was  ovcrfprcad,  it  ftcmcd  i:i  a  manner  iinpoffible  that 
the  human  race  could  long  contuiue  to  cxift  j  when 
happily  the  crufades,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Europeans  to  one  particular  object,  made  them  in  fomc 
meafurc  fufpend  their  (laughters  of  oat  another. 

1 1.  The  crufades  originated  t"rom  the  fuperllition  of 
the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  ai  that 
time  divided,  namely,  the  Chiilliansand  Mahometans. 
Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Palcfline  which 
they  called  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquili- 
tion,  for  which  no  fnm  of  money  could  be  an  equiva- 
lent ;  and  both  took  the  moil  unjurt itiable  methods  to 
accomplifhtheir  defires.  The  fuperllition  of  Oniarihe 
fccond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  iiividc  tiiis  coun- 
try, part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
was  doing  him  ]io  hurt ;  and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 
long  under  the  fubjettion  of  the  Mahometans,  a  fmii- 
lar  fnperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly  poured 
forth  inmultiiudes,  like  thofe  with  which  ihckiugs  of 
I'e  lia  formerly  invaded  Greece  ;  and  their  fate  was 
prcty  fnnilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  firil,  in- 
deed, carried  every  thing  before  them:  theyrccovered 
all  Palclline,  Phoenicia,  r,nd  part  of  Syria, from  the  in- 
fidels; but  their  want  of  conducl  foon  loll  what  their 
valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vaft  multi- 
tude which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  totheirna- 
live  countries.  A  fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  alike 
fuctcfs,  in  both  refpccls  :  vaft  numbers  took  the  crofs, 
and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land ;  which  lliey  polluted 
by  the  niofl  abominal  malfacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  ot  ihcm  returned.  In  the  third 
crufide  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked,  who 
feems  to  have  been  ihc  beltgeneral  thntevcrwcnt  into 
the  call;  but  even  his  valour  and  Ikill  were  not  fulfi- 
cient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  ci;tircly  de- 
feated his  antagonills,  and  was  within  ligh:  of  Jcru- 
faltm. 

Hut  while  thcCbriflians  and  Mahometans  were  thus 
fupcrftitionfiy  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the 
wtllcrn  parts  of  Afia,  the  natioTis  in  the  more  ci.llcriy 
parts  were  tlircateiud  with  io:al  exirniunaiion    Jeu- 
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gliiz  Khan,  the  grcaicft  as  well  as  the  mofl  bloody 
conqueror  (hat  ever  cxilled,  now  makes  his  appear- 
ance. The  rapidity  of  his  conqiicfts  fccmed  to  emu- 
late thofe  ot  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties 
he  committed  were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is 
worth  obftrving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers were  neither  Chriftians  nor  Maliometans,  but 
ftrict  dcifts.  For  a  long  time  even  the  fovcreign  had 
not  heard  of  a  temple,  or  any  particular  place  on 
earth  appropriated  by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  firll  mentioned 
to  liiiu. 

The  Magul3,ovcr  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  alTunied  the 
fovcreignty,  were  a  people  of  iiafl  Tartary,  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are 
at  this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubjedlion  to  one  fove- 
reign,  whom  they  called  Vang-khun,  or   the  Great 
Khan.     Temujin,   afterwards  "Jengiz-Khati,  was  one 
of  thefe   petty  princes  ;  but  unjuftly  deprived  of  the 
greattfl  part  of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  1 3,  which 
he  could  not  recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This 
correfponds  with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  re- 
duced the   rebels  ;   and  as  a   fpccimen   of    his   lenity 
caufcd  70  of  their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many 
caldrons  of  boiling  water.      In  1202,  he   defeated 
and  killed  Vang-khan  himlclf  (known  to  the  Europe- 
ans by  the  name  of  Prejhr  John  oj  Afia);  and  pollclf- 
inghimfclf  of  his  valt  dominions,  became  from  thence- 
forward alt»gether  irreiiftible.     In  1206,  having  Hill 
continued  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  he  was  declared 
khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars;  and  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  Jenghiz  Khan  or  The  inofi  Great  Khan  of  khans. 
This  was  followed  by  the  reduftion  of  the   kingdom 
of  Hya  in  China,  Tangut,  Kitay,  Turkcllan,  Karazni, 
(the  kingdom  of  Gazna  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni), 
Great  Bukharia,  Ptrfia,  and  part  of  India ;  and  all  ihelc 
vail  regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.     The  devafta- 
tions  a:id  llaughtcrs  with  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied were  unparalleled,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000 
perfons  been  computed   to    have   been    mallacred   by 
jenghiz  Khan  during  the  lafl  22  years  of  his  reign.  In 
the  beginning  of  1227  he  died,  thereby  freeing   the 
world  from  a  moll  bloody  tyrant.    His  fucceirors  com- 
pleted   the  conquell  of  China  and  Korea;  but  were 
foiled  in  their  attempts  on  Cochin-china,  Tong-king, 
and  Japan.     On  the  weflern  lide   the  Tartar  domi- 
nions were  not  much  enlarged  till  the  time  of  Hulaku, 
who  conquering  Media,  Babylonia,  Mcfapotamia,  Af- 
lyria,  Syria,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and   almoll  all   Alia 
Minor ;  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens 
by  the  laki  ig  of  Bagdad  in  i  2 j8. . 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Being  far  too  extcnlivc  to  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  Iplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
hid  been  before  his  time.  All  thefc  pr.nces,  how- 
ever, owned  allegiance  to  the  familyof  jenghiz  Khan 
till  the  time  of  I  iinivr  lick,  or  I'anitrlane.  The 
Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inun- 
dation of  Tartars  who  poured  in  from  I  he  call,  v/ere 
forced  upon  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and 
at  the  lime  of  Tamerlane  abovemcntioncd,  they  bad 
almoll  confined  this  once  mighty  empire  within  the 
walls  of  Conllantinoplc. 

In  the  year  i  35J,  the  family  of  Jengliiz  Kh;in  be- 
coming extinct  in  Perlia,  a  long  civil  war  eiifucd  ;  du- 
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ring  which  Timur  Bck,  one  of  the  petty  princes  a-  Civ, 
mong  whom  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found  Hifto 
means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  ""—v-- 
what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  before. 
Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pixi- 
pofed  to  imitate  ;  but  it  mull  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  iuch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conducted  his  expedi- 
tions was  that  of  total  extermination.  Kor  Ibnie  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
which  he  conquered,  dcllgning  to  people  them  anew 
with  his  Moguls;  and  in  confcqucnce  of  this  rcfulu- 
lion,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  ioo,cco 
priloners  at  once.  Timur's  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  feldom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  of 
3000  or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building 
them  among  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  mull 
obferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  deiil,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  thepiu-pofe 
of  fpreadingthe  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Moguls 
had  row  adopted  all  the  fuperllitions  and  abfurdiiics 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eaflcrn  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moll  dreadful  dcvaf- 
tations,  while  the  wcftern  nations  were  exhaufting 
themfeives  in  fruiilefs  attempts  lo  regain  ihe  Holy 
Land.  The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  fcem 
at  this  period  to  have  been  gathering  ftrengih,  and 
by  their  perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwal- 
low  up  the  wellern  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done 
the  caltern  ones. 

In  1362,  Timur  invaded  Bukhaiia,  which  he  re- 
duced in  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefls, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khin, 
till  the  year  1387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perlia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Kara/.m,  and  great  part  of  Tarta- 
ry. After  this  he  proceeded  weflward,  fubduing  all 
the  countries  to  the  Euphrates  ;  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Bagdad ;  and  even  entered  Ruflia,  u  here  he  pdLiged 
the  city  of  Moftow.  Krom  thence  he  lurned  his  arms 
to  the  eall,  and  totally  fubducd  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  an-d  reduced  Syria  ;  and  having  turned  his  a- ms 
againft  the  Turks,  forced  their  fulian  Bajazet  to  raifc 
the  liege  of  Conllantinoplc.  This  brought  on  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prilbner  ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  recover  themfeives.  At  lafl  this  great  con- 
queror died  in  the  year  1405,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him.  49 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoll  immedi-  State  oi 
atcly  by  the   dillulutionof  his  empire.     Molt  of  iht  world 
nat'cns  he  had  conquered    recovered    their  liberty.'' 
The  Tmks  had  now  no  fLmlicr  obftacle  to  iheir  con- ' 
qucft  of  Coiiftantinople.     The  weftern  nations  having 
cxhaufled   themfeives  in  the  hoty  vars,  as  they  were 
called,  had   loll  that  infaiiable  thirfl  after   conquell 
which   for  fo  long  time  polfelied  the  minds  ol  men. 
They  had  already  made  conliderablc  advances  in  civi- 
lizatioi,  and  began  to  lluly  the  arts  of  peace.    Gun- 
powder was  iiii  cued,  and  its  applicaiiou  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known;  and  though  no  invention 
thre.itcned  lo  be  more  dcltiuctivc,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  benericial  to  the  human  race.     ]iy  the  ule 
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Civil  of  rirc-aiTiis,  iMiioiis  arc  put  more  on  a  level  with  cacli 
Hid"'')'-  other  ci)iin  tormcrly  cliey  were;  war  is  rcJucttito  a 
'  ^  '  regular  fyltcni,  whicli  nuy  be  lludicj  \\  ith'as  much 
fiicccCs  as  any  other  fciencc.  CoiUjiicils  aic  nut  now 
to  be:)iadc  with  the  fame  cafe  as  formerly  ;  aaJ  hence 
the  lall  ages ot" the  world  hive  been  much  mure  quiet 
xud  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  14J3,  the 
coiKiucit  of  Coiiftantiuoplc  by  the  Tm-l;s  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  :  and  though  now  they 
poll'efj  very  large  regions  both  1:1  Kuropc,  Alia,  and 
Africa,  an  cfteflual  Hop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loll ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  trintinc,  which  happened  about  the  fame 
time,  rendered  it  in  a  manner impolhblc  for  barbarifin 
ever  to  take  place  in  fucli  a  degree  as  formerly.  All 
nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
have  laid  alide  much  of  their  former  ferocity  :  and, 
though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
liave  not  been  carried  on  with  fueh  circunillances  of 
fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inllead  of  attempt- 
ing to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  I'poils  of 
their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied 
themfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable 
fource  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  improvements  in 
navigation  ;  and  thefc  improvements  led  to  the  difcovc- 
ry  of  many  regions  formerlyunknown. At  the  fame  time, 
the  European  powers,  being  at  lall  thoroughly  fenlible 
that  cxtenlivc  conqnefls  could  never  be  permanent,  ap- 
plied thenilVlves  more  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
thofe  dominions  which  they  already  pofTeiTcd  than  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  one  another  :  and  this  pro- 
duced the  policy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  late- 
lypaid,namcly,  \.\\t  prefervingoj  the  balance  oj  Europe, 
that  is  preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  ac- 
quiring fulficient  llrength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  vafl  continent 
of  America  \\^s  difcovcred  ;  and,  alinofl  at  the  fame 
lime,  tlic  pallage  to  the  Eafl-Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  difcovcry  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  anew  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  cnricli  themfelves,  either  by  the  gold  and  lilver 
produced  in  thefc  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  theobjcit.  The  Portugucfehad 
the  advantage  of  being  the  lirft  difcoverers  of  the  caf- 
tern,and  the  Spaniards  of  the  wellern  countries.  The 
former  did  not  ncgleft  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlenients 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eall-India  illands,  and  on 
the  continent  :  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha- 
viour towards  the  natives  proved  at  lall  the  caufe  of 
their  total  expulfion  The  Spaniards  enriched  them- 
felves by  the  vail quantitiesofthcprccious  metals  im- 
ported from  America,  which  were  not  obtained 
but  by  the  moff  horrid  niafl'acres  committed  on  the  na- 
tives, and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  American  countries.  Tucic  pof- 
fclTions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Pertugucfc  foon  excited 
other  European  nations  to  make  attempts  to  Ihare  with 
theui  in  their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  in  dili'e- 
rcnt  parts  of  America,  and  making  fcitlcments  in  the 
Eafl  Indies;  and  thus  lias  the  rage  of  war  in  fonic 
mcahu-e  been  transferred  I'roin  Europe  to  thefe  diflant 
regions  :  and,  atttr  various  coiittfls,  the  Uritilh  at  lall 
V.it  VUI. 


ol.t.iined  a  great  fup«rior;ty  in  ilic  Eafl  Indies,  and  in 
America  previous  to  the  late  revolution. 

In  Europe  the  only  coufidcrable  revnUitions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  cxpulfioii 
ol  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Grenada  in  1491  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Airagon  and  Callilc,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
a.ul  IfabcUa  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  Aatcs  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  andblood- 
flud,  thefe  lall  obtained  thcuTibtrty,  and  were  decla- 
red a  free  people  in  1609:  fince  which  time  they  have 
continued  an  independent  aud  very  coniiderable  nation 
of  Europe. 

In  Alia  nothing  of  importance  Iiath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conllantinoplc  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  nowdivided  among  the  follov.'ing  nations. 
The  mofl  northerly  part,  called  Siberia,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruliia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Afia  Mi- 
nor to  China  and  Korea,  arc  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,  but,  byreafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  polfcfs  the  wellern  part  of 
the  continent  called  ^fa  Mirii,r,  to  the  river  Euphra- 
tes. The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula  ;  which  they  polfefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubjertion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  caA  of  Turkey  in  Afia  lies  I'crfia,  now  more  con- 
fined in  itslimits  than  before  ;  and  to  the  eaflwardof 
Pcrlia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  ihc  Mogul, 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eafl  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vafl-cmpire  of  China  occupies  the  moll  eafterly  part 
of  the  continent ;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  illands  which  go  by  that  name,  ana  which  arc 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diflance  from  the  weAern 
coaAs  of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  poDcfs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  have  a  nominal  jurifdidion 
over  the  Aates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  pai-ts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  wellern  coalls  are  many 
fcttlemenisof  the  fairopean  nations,  particularly  the 
Britifli  and  Portuguefc;  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
is  polFelled  by  the  Dutch.  The  caAcni  coaAs  are  al- 
moA  totally  unknown.  TheAfiaticand  African  illands 
are  either  pofFelfed  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by 
favage  nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
ceniury  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italv,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf- 
fians, though  the  moll  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
nioA  conliderablc,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire  ;  but  their  lituation  made 
them  little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  dillance 
from  them,  l  he  kingdom  of  Poland,  whi  h  was  lirA 
fct  up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  betwixt 
Ruliia  and  Germany  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy 
abovcmentionrd,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro- 
pean nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  totally  dcllroyed,  or  ccafcdtoexift 
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fcclcri*.    asadiftinft  kingdom.     The  late  difmcnibcrment  of 
ftical.       Poland,  lioucver,  or  its  partition   between  the  three 
powers,  Kiidia,  Hungary,  and  Frnilia,  was  a  Ilep  very 
inconiillent  with  the  above  political  iyllem  ;  and  it  is 
iurpriilng  with  wliai  tamcncfs  it  was  acquicfccd  in  by 

I  lie  other  powcrs.Subfcquentcircnmllauccs  particularly 
llic  paliiviuefs  with  v. hich  tlic  ambitious  deligns  ot 
BnffiaagaiMfl  the  I'oru  have  been  folnng  beheld.  Item 
to  indicate  a  total  derclii^tion  of  that  Icheme  of  equi- 
librium, 'Vrmerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps fometiincs 
too  ar.xioully,  attended  to. 

The  revolution  of  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  liippofed  by  the  enemiesof  Britain,  would  havegi- 
v(  n  a  fatal  iliock  to  her  llreiigth  and  wonted  fupcriority. 
The  coiifcqucnces,  however,  have  been  very  dilfertnt. 
TliQft  colonics,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
liic  mother  country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  haihad  nocaulc 
to  repine  at  the  fcparation.  Divelfed  only  of  a  fplcn- 
(!id  encumbrance, an  expenlive  and  invidious  appanage, 
ihc  has  been  kit  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefus  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  todifplay  new  energies,  uhichpro- 

II  ifc  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  profperous  duration. 
vO;ulieotherhand,theflame  which  was  to  have  blazed 
only  to  fier  prejudice,  has  brought  confufion  on  her 
chief  foe  ;and  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  that  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  lias  been  long  the  pert 
of  Euiopc,  now  lie  humbled  in  the  dull.  The  French, 
indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nation  of  freemen  as  well 
as  the  Americans  and  theBritilh;  who,  by  the  way, 
were  never  otherwife,  nor  ever  knew  wliat  op- 
prefTion  was  except  in  inflicting  it  upon  their  African 
brethren.  But  neither  is  the  French  revolution  an 
event  which  Britons,  as  lovers  of  liberty  and  friendsto 
the  rightsof  mankind,  ihould regret, or  which,  even  in 
apoliiicil  view,  if  duly  confidcred,  ought  to  excite 
either  their jealoufy or  apprchenfion.  Inline,  wefeem 
to  be  advancing  to  a  great  era  in  the  hiflory  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Thf  emancipation  of  France,  it  is  not 
10  be  doubted,  w  ill  in  time  be  followed  by  that  of 
Spain,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  papal 
power,  ton,  that  feourgc  of  nations,  is  declining;  and 
the  period  iVems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  will  be  reduced  to  his  original  and  fimpie  title 
o( bij]}op  of  Ko>i:e  More  liberal  ideas  both  in  politics 
and  religion  arc  every  where  gaining  ground.  The 
regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  abolition,  of  the 
llave-trade,  with  the  endeavours  of  the  focieties  for 
difcovering  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civilization  of 
fome  parts  of  that  immenfe  continent  and  open  new 
markets  for  manuf'aelures.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
cans having  ellablilhed  a  fettled  government,  have 
iihcady  become  a  great  commercial  people. 


Sect.  II.      EccL'fiaftical HiJIorj. 


Revolu-         "^"^   hiftory  of  religion,  among   all   the  different 

tionsiii  re-  'i^t'Ofis  that  have  exifled  in  the  world,  is  a  fubject  no 

ligion  fcU  lefs  important  and  interclHng  than  thai    of  civil  hi- 

diim  hap-    flory.     It  is,   however,  lefs  fertile  of  great   events, 

Iiwn.  affords  an  account  of  fcw'cr  revolutions,  and  is  much 

more  unifoim  than  civil  hillory.     The  reafon  of  tliis 

isplai'.i.     Rcligio.T  is  eonvcrfint  about  things  which 

cannot  be  feen  ;  and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fud- 

Jeuly  and  ftron^'ly  affect  the  fcnfcs  of  mankind,  as 
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natural   things  .trc  apt  to  do.     The  cxpeftation  of    Ecdcfia- 
worldly  riches  can  calily  induce  one  n.uion  to  att.ick      ftical  ' 
anoihcr;  but  it  is  not  cafy   to  tiad  any  tlii.ig  which    Hilory. 
will  induce  a  nation  to  cliange  its  religion.     The  in-         "     "" 
vifililc  nature  o(  fpiiitual  things,  the  prtjudicc  of  ha- 
bit and  of  cirly  education,   all  Hand    in   the  way  of 
changes  of  this  kind.     Hence  tlie  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion have  been  but  few,  and   the  duration  of  almoJt 
a  iiy  religion  (>f  longer  ftanding   than   liie  molt  cele- 
brated empires,  the  changes  which  have    happeneii, 
in  general   have  required  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
u'ooui,  and  iiiltory  fearce   affords  an    inflance  of   the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  cifcntially  aid  (iiddcnly 
changed  lor  another. 

Willi  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  mull  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  as  neceiiaiily  euu- 
llraiiicd  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  arc 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book;  naiiuly,  beeaufe  no  other  liath  made  its  ap- 
pearance which  leems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con- 
iiltent  with  iifelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion 
given  to  Adam  was  (allified  or  corrujned  by  his  dc- 
icendantsbetore  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from 
Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  ;  ncvertlieicfs 
we  arc  allured  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
then  exceedingly  wicked  :  and  as  their  wickeduefsdiJ 
not  confill  in  worlhipping  falle  gods,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  they  worlhipped  none  at  all;  i.  e.  tiiat  the 
crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  deifm  oratheifm. 

After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear-      .^} 

ance  :  but  what  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known.  .  /',^'"  ** 
„,  .     ,.  ,,■  ■    °  ■     J       1    ,■  .  1  idolatry. 

This  luperltiiion  indeed  feeins  to   be  natur.il  to  man,  ' 

elpecially  when  placed  in  fuch  afituation  that  he  luth 
little  opportunity  of  inflruction,  or  of  improving  his 
rational  faculties.  This  leems  alii)  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  lelt,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  Itars,  and  the  rellof  the  holt 
of  heaven,  they  Ihould  be  driven  to  wotjhip  thim.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Ar.ibians, 
and  alio  iu  vireece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Ruins  of  Balbeek.  "  In  thofe  uncointbrt- 
abledefarts,  where  the  day  prefents  noihing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpcct 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofcs  a  molt  delightful 
and  magnificent  fpeftaclc,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  molt  attrattive  kind.  For  the  moll 
part  uncloHded  and  ferene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  the  hoflof  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glo- 
ry. In  the  view  of  this  flupendous  fcene,  the  tranli- 
tion  from  admi.ation  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  unin- 
Hrufted  minds  ;  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their 
worlhip.  Thcformof  idolatry  in  Greece  was  diff<:rent 
from  thatof  the  Syrians;  which  perhaps  may  be  at- 
tributed to  that  fmiling  and  variegated  fcene  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  inidftof  its 
plealing  allonifliment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
lible  deities." 

A  difficulty,  howevever,  arifcs  on  this  fuppofiiion  ; 
for  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produeedin  the  mind  of 
uninflruded  and  favage  man  from  a  view  of  the  cre- 
ation, why  hath  uoi  idolatry  of  Ibmc  kind  or  other 
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taken  place  a.noiig  all  the  difTcrciit  nations  of  the 
world?  1  his  t'-rtainly  haili  not  been  tlie  cafe  ;  of 
which  tlie  moft  ftrikiiig  examples  are  the  Ptrfians  of 
old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both 
ihcfc  naiions  were  ftritt  deifts:  fo  that  we  muft  al- 
low fonie  other  caufcs  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry 
bcfidcs  thefc  already  mentioned;  and  of  thcfc  caufcs 
an  imperfect  and  ohfcuic  notion  of  the  true  religion 
fcenis  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

Tliongh  idolairy,  therefore,  was  formerly  very 
prevalent,  it  neitlicr  extended  over  the  whole  cartli, 
nor  were  the  fuperftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one 
kind.  Every  nation  had  its  refpeiSlive  gods,  over 
which  one  more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  laid  to 
prcfide  ;  yet  in  fucli  a  manner,  thai  this  fuprenie  deity 
himfelfwas  controulcd  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophers  called  eternal  tuajfny. 
The  gods  of  the  ea(t  were  diiicrcnt  from  thofe  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Ciermans,  and  the  other  northern  nations. 
The  Grecian  divinities  ditJered  widely  from  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals, andagreat 
variety  of  the  produftions  fcotli  of  nature  and  art. 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of 
worlhipping  and  appcafing  their  refpeftive  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun- 
tries. All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ- 
ced neither  wars  nor  diflcnfions  among  the  different 
nations;  each  nation  futfcred  its  neighbours  to  follow 
their  own  method  of  worfliip,  without  difcovering 
any  difpleafure  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing 
furprifmgin  this  mutual  toleration,  when  we  confider, 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world  as  one  great  em- 
pire, divided  into  variousprovinces,  over  each  ofwhich 
a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefided  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  imagined  that  none  could  behold  with  contempt 
the  gods  of  other  nitirns,  or  force  flrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs. — The  Romans  exercifed  this  tolera- 
tion iu  the  moft  ample  manner ;  for  though  they 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  reli- 
gions that  were  publicly  profclfcd  in  the  empu-e,  nor 
any  new  form  ofworlliip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty  of  obfer- 
ving  in  private  the  I'acred  rites  of  other  nations,  andof 
honouring  foregn  deities  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
facrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  rcfpec- 
tive  natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and 
ridiculous;  while  the  priefls,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  ftrange  worfhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de- 
ceiving and  impofnig  upon  the  people  in  the  grolleft 
manner. 

From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almofl  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  jews  alune  excepted  ;  and  even 
they  were  on  all  occalions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  Iliflory  in  Jie  Old  Teltamcnt.  At 
the  time  of  Chrifl's appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were 
among  the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurditiesof 
that  fyltem  ;  but  being  dellitulc  of  means,  as  well  as 
of  abilities,  to  etfee't  a  reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  way.  Thojgh  there  were  at  that  time 
various  fe(5ls  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  iheni  proceed- 
ed uj'on  falfe  principles,  and  coufequeatly  could  be  of 


noferviceto  the  advancement  or  reformation  of  reli- 
gion. Nay,  fome,  among  whom  were  the  Epic.ireans 
and  Academics,  declared  openly  agai  ift  every  kind 
of  religion  whatever. 

Two  religions  at  this  time  flouriflied  in  Paleftine, 
viz.  The  Jewilh  and  Samaritan  ;  between  whofe  re- 
fpedive  followers  reigned  the  moft  violent  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  fccnis  to 
liavc  been  chielly  about  the  place  of  worlhip  ;  whidi 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa- 
maritans on  mount  Gerizzim.  But  though  the  Jews 
v\ere  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpecls.  They  cx- 
pedcd  a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  mi(b)okhis  charac- 
ter ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  he  a  powerful  and  war- 
like prince,  who  (liould  fetthem  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmoft  impatience. 
They  alfjimagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifl- 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofcs,  and  foiue  other* 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
againft  the  Pharifees,  who  had  the  greatcft  reputa- 
tion for  fandtity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 
corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  addr d  feveral  ab- 
furd and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  inviiiblc  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria.and  Egypt.  The  principal  fefts  among  there 
werethe  Essenes  orEflenians,PH  arisees,  andSAD- 
DUCEES.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  themoftgt- 
neral  opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  /till  more 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi- 
our  of  mankind,  it  isnotto  be  wondered  at  if  he  be- 
came on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeply 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.  It  is  not  here  rcquifite  to  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  do^rine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
oppolition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  j  as  a  full 
accountof  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel  by  the  Apoftles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftameni — The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftiaii 
religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  miaiucrs, 
foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  various perfecutions 
againft  its  followers.  The  Jews,  indeed,  feem  at  firft 
to  havebcen  every  whercthe  chief  promoters  ofperfe- 
cution;  for  we  find  that  they  officioudy  went  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  incrcafc  of 
the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumniesand  falfe  fuggeftions 
endeavoiu-cd  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  ApofUes. 
The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  firft  they  Ihowed 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  'the  Cliri- 
flians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jcw.s 
themfelvcs.  Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  caufcs  of 
thishatred,  when  fpeakingof  the  firft  general  perfecu- 
tion under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofcd,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
i:nputationofthiswickednefs,transferreditontheChri- 
ftiaus.  Our  author  i.tiorms  us  that  they  were  already  ab- 
horred on  account  of  tlicir  many  and  enormous  crimes,  account  of 
"Thcauihorof  thisnamc  {C>/'y/;«n/),"iayshe,«' was  tht  6r'ft 
Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  execu- pcrf<cu-.ioii 
ted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Juda.a.  The  "T  ^="- 
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Ecclcfia-  prftilcr.t  fiiperftition  w»s  for  a  while  fiippreflcd  :  hut 
ft'"'  it  rcvivt  J  again,  and  fprcad,  not  only  over  Judaea, 
Hiftory.^  v.-hcrcilli  evil  was  Hrf  broaclicd,  bnt  reached  Konie, 
whiilicr  aom  every  quarter  ol  ilie  earth  is  conrtantly 
llowiiig  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongll 
n>tii,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  pra^ilcd. 
Firft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly 
avowed  iliemftlvcs  to  be  of  that  ie(5l  ;  then  by  them 
were  difcovcrcd  an  immcnfc  multitude;  and  allwtie 
convjfled,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortv.rcs  were  aggravated  by  cruel  dcrifion  and  fport  ; 
for  tlicy  were  cither  covered  with  the  /kins  of  wild 
beads  and  torn  in  piece? by  devouring  dogs,  or  fallen- 
ctl  to  crofl'cf,  or  wrapped  up  in  combultiblc  garments, 
that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  thiy  n  ight,  like 
tuixhes,  fcrve  to  difptl  the  darkncfs  of  the  night. 
Ken cc,  towards  the  niifcrablc  futfcnrs,  however  guil- 
ty aiuldcferving  themoil  exemplary  punilhinent,coni- 
palTion  arofe  ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  pcrifli,  not 
w  ith  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  mifre- 
prefentatnn  and  calumny,  mu<t  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impoiliblc  tint  any  perfon 
can  be  onvifted  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  niankind, 
without  fpecifying  a  number  of  fafts  by  which  this 
hatred  (hewed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  ;  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil- 
ty. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  rcafon 
of  this  charge  agaiuft  the  Chriflians,  was  their  abfo- 
liitc  rcfufal  to  have  any  (liarc  in  the  Roman  worlhip, 
or  to  countensnce  theabfurd  fupcrlHtions  of  I'aganifm 
SS  in  any  degree. 
.'^ecoiKiptr-  The  perfecution  under  Nero  was  fuccccdcd  by  ano- 
fccuuon.  thcrunder  Domitian  ;  during  which  the  ApolUe  John 
was  b  niflied  toPatnros,  where  he  faw  the  villous,  and 
wrote  the  bookcalled  his  R:velatto/!i,  which  completes 
the  cauon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commenced 
m  the  951)1  year  of  the  Chrillian  era;  and  John  is 
fupp 'fed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  in  the  year 
af;er,  or  in  the  following  one. 

During  the  tirfl  century,  the  Chriflian  religion 
fprcad  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  iApolllcs,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniltry,  it  was  impoliible  to  determine 
how  far  thcgofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  alfured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe- 
rioil  many  conuptions  were  creeping  in,  theprogrefs 
of  which  was  with  difhcidiy.  prevented  even  by  the 
apoftlcs  ihemfclves.  Some  corrupted  their profelTion 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  w  ith  the 
oriental  philofophy  ;  while  others  were  already  at- 
tempting to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fctting 
thcnifelvcs  up  as  eminent  paflors,  in  oppolition  even  to 
the  apoftfes,  as  we  learn  from  the  cpilllesof  St  Paul, 
and  the  third  epilHe  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  fefts 
of  the  Gnoilics,  Ccrinthiaus,  Nicolairans,  Nazarenes, 
Kbioniies,  &c.  with  whicit  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  wor(h'P 
uftd  by  the  Chrifii  aas  of  the  firil  century,  it  is  impof- 


fible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the  Ecclcfis- 
church  order,  (government,  and  difripline,  duruigthis  'l'''^«l 
period,  afcertained  w  ith  any  degree  of  cxactncfi.  Eaih  HiKory. 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  wliich  cxilt  at  this  diy,  ^~'  "  ' 
contends  with  tlie  grtati  fl  carnellncfs  fortliat  particu- 
lar mode  of  worlhip  which  iluy  thcmfflves  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  fonic  ot  the  moll  bigoted  would  willingly 
mo;iopolize  the  word  chw  ch  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude from  all  Jiopc  of  falvatiou  every  out  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  Ikw- 
cver  appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Loi-d's  fup- 
per,  and  anointing  ihe  (ick  with  oil,  any  external  ce- 
remonies or  fymbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. According  tu  Ijr  Koihtim,  "  there  arc  feve- 
ral  circumflances  which  incline  us  to  think,  thai  the 
friends  and  apodlesofour  bleflcd  Lord  cither  tolerated 
through  necelhtyjor  appointed  fir  wifereafbns,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  phiccs.  At  the  fame 
tithe,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  coiiterrcd 
upon  any  pel  Ibn  a  perpetual,  indelible,  poiuificid  au- 
thority, or  that  ihey  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  .-ill 
churches.  W'elcarn,  on  the  contrary,  from  amhentic 
records,  that  the  Chriilian  worlhip  was  from  the  be- 
ginning celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  diri'crent 
places  ;  and  :hat,no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  Icafl 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apofllcs  and  ihcir  difci- 
ples.  In  thofe  early  tinier,  it  was  both  wife  and  nc- 
ceflaryto  (hew,  in  the  efbblilhmeiit  of  outward  forms 
of  worfliip,  lomc  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpeitivc  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached."  , 

The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  Hlftory  of 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriilians  were  flill  per-  the  fecond 
fecuted  ;  but  as  the  Roman  empcrorswcr€forilienu)flc<.uturjr. 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
turu,  they  perfecuicd  lets  violently  than  fonncrly. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithftanding  the  clemency  and 
philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chrifliaiis  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Scverus  himfelf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 
This  refpitc  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  eircumflance  forihe  fpreadiagofilie  Chri- 
flian religion  ;  yet  it  is  by  nomeanseafy  to]>ointoutthe 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffufed.  Wc 
arc,  however, alfured,  that  in  the  fecond  century, Chrifl 
was  worlhipped  as  God  almofl  through  the  whole  eaft  ; 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Ccltes,  and 
many  other  iiaiions  :  but  which  of  them  received  the 
gofptl  in  the  firfl  century,  and  which  in  the  fecond,  is 
a  queflion  unanfwerable  at  thisdittance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
ChrifUanity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  firfl  Chriflians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  command  ;  without  fup- 
poling  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefsought  to  bcafcribed 
to  the  intervention  of  I  umanmeans,  or  fecondarycau- 
fes.  Many  of  tlie  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  cither  10 
deny  the  authenticity  ot  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles  or  to  afcribe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  ourprcfent 
purpofe  -,  for  which  reafon  we  mufl  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  ot  this 
and  other  pomts  of  afimilar  natarc. 
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^cclefia-       The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  (he 

ftical      f5rft  century,  and  which  were  ainioil  coeval  wiili  Ciiri- 

rlillory^  llianity  itlelf,  continued  to  gain  gii.ui)d  in  tiic  fccoiul. 

^y  Ceremonies,  in  themfelvcs futile  j.:d  ultkfs,uiit  wiiicli 
tremoni«f  mull;  be  conlidcred  as  highly  pernicious  when  j  jiud 
•jitiplied.  to  a  religion  iacapablcol  any  oilier  oriianiciu  thai;  ihc 
upright  and  virtuous  conduct  ot'  its  protcliiirs,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofc  than  to  plenfc  tlie  ig- 
norant mftliitudc.  The  iuimediitc  confcqucncc  of  ihis 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chriltians  was  drawa  alidc 
from  thciniporljiu  duties  ot  morality  ;  and  they  uerc 
fed  to  icnaJ'iuc,  that  a  Cjreful  oblcrvjnce  ol  the  cere- 
monies migiit  make  amends  for  tlie  neglect  of  moral 
duties.  '1  liis  was  tlvc  moll  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  poliibly  be  euterLaiued  ;  and  was  indeed  the 
very  foundation  of  that  tnonnojs  fyftemof  ecclcliilti- 
cal  power  which  afterwards  took  place,  and  held  the 

-g        whole  world  in  ilavery  aiui  b.irbarifm  for  many  ages. 
Myftcries       Another mifciiitf  was  the  iuirojuction  oi myjlcriis^, 

I  iutcd.  as  they  were  cilled,  into  the  Chrillian  religion  ;  ihat  is, 
iulinuating  that  Ibir.c  parts  of  (he  worthip  in  common 
ufc  had  a  hiddcii  ciiicacy  and  power  tar  fupcrior  lo 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  aili^ned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar  :  and  by  paying  peculiar  refpcct  to  thcfe  niyf- 
terics,  the  prtictidcd  teachers  of  the  religion  of  jelus 
accommodated  tlicirdo>.triiies  to  the  talleof  their  hea- 
then neighbours,  \\  holt  religion  coiififleJ  in  a  heap  of 

59        myfterics,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 
rt,.  teach-      By  tlitfe,  and  other  means  of  a  iimilar  kind,  the 

flume  Chridian  paflors  greatly  abridged  the  libeiy  of  their 
flocks.  Being  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  and  myllerits 
of  the  Chriftian  rcbgion,  they  had  it  in  their  j>owcr  to 
make  their  followers  worlhip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper  ;  and  this  tliey  did  not  lail  to  make  ufc 
of  for  their  own  advaiuage.  They  ptrfuadcd  t!ic  peo- 
ple, that  the  miaillcrsof  the  Chrillian  church  fuccted- 
ed  to  the  charae^er,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Jew- 
i(h  priefthood  ;  and  accordingly  the  bilhops  coni'ijercd 
thcmfelves  as  invefled  with  arankund  cliaracler  finiilar 
to  thofcof  the  hii;h-;>riell  among  tlie  Jews,  while  the 
prefbytcrs  rcpreftnttd  the  priells,  and  the  deacons 
the  Lcvitcs.  This  notion,  which  «  as  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  provcil  a  iourcc  of  very  con- 
I'lderable  lionour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 

The  form  o;' ecclefiaftical  government  was  in  tliis 
church  go.  century  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  iw- 
»ernment.  (pcdlor  or  bilhop  prclidcd  over  each  Chrillian  alTembly, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the 
wliolc  people.  To  aliift  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  prcftyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
dated  number.  To  the  bilhops  and  pre/byttrs  the 
niir.illersor  deaans  were  fubjciM  ;  aiul  the  latter  were 
dividedintoa  variety  of  dalles,  as  the  different  c.\igcn-  • 
cicsofthc  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other  ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  airociation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 
Each  affcmbly  was  a  little  Hate  governed  by  its  own 
laws  ;  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  Icalt  approved 
of,  by  the  fociety.  Btit  in  procefs  of  time  all  the 
Chrillian  churches  of  a  province  were  fonnedintoone 
largecccleliaflical  body,  which,  like  con  federate  ftates, 
alTcmbled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  d.  liberate  about 
the  eomimm  iiuercfts  of  the  whole.  'J  his  i:iltitution 
kii  k^  origin  among  chc  Grcaksj  bet  h\  a  ihur-t  lime 
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itjbccame  univcrfal,  andfimilar  alTcmbries  were  form-    r«lcGi- 

cdia  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had   been  planted..      Cicai 

Thefc  alfemblies,  which  confided  of  the  deputicsor    ^^^°'i' 

comniillioncrs  from  Icveral  churclici,  were  called  />.  ^'     """"^ 

iijdi  by  the  Greeks,  and  councili  by  the  Latins  ;  anit 

the  laws  enacted  in  thefc  general  meetings  were  c%\\- 

Cii  ca/iou J,  i.  c.  ru/i-t.  c, 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  fmalleft  Change* 
trace  befoie  the  middle  of  this  cctMury,  changed  the  produttd 
whole  face  01  the  church,  and  garcit  a  new  form  j  for  ^^  ^'^  '"' 
by  then  the  a.icicnt  privileges  ofihc  people  were  con-  "^nu'ei^ 
liJeratly  diminilhcd,  and  the  power  and  authority  01'"  ""^ 
the  bilhops  greatly  aiigmenttd.  I  he  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefc  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  ailuming  all  at  once  tue  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  invclled.  At  their  tirft  appearance  in 
thefc  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  rcipcclivc 
ciiurchcs,  and  that  they  acled  in  the  na.nc  and  by  ihc 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  f.oi:  changed 
tliisiuimble  tone;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limitsot' 
their  authority  J  turned  their  iatiuence  into  dominion, 
their  counfcls  into  laws  ;  and  at  length  openly  alfericd, 
that  Chrifl  had  empowered  them  to  prelcribc  to  his 
people  aulhoritative  rules  o{ faith  and  manners.  An- 
other clftctof  thefc  councils  wai  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfect  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi- 
lh>ps  in  the  p.  imitive  times  :  tor  the  order  and  de- 
cency of  ihefc  allembljcs  requi;ed,  t!iat  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  bitiiops  met  in  council  fhould  be  invcll- 
ed with  a  fupcrior  degree  ofpowvand  authority  ;  and 
hence  the  rights  of  metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 
In  the  mean  time  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en- 
larged ;  the  cuftom  ot  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the  found  ot  the  gofpel  had  reached  ;  and 
the  nnivcrfnl  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one 
vail  republic  formed  by  a  combi.-.atioa  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  ftaies.  This  occalioned  the  creation  of  a 
new  order  of  ecclcfiaftics,  who  were  apptiinted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and 
wbofe  office  it  was  to  prefcrve  the  coniilleucc  and  u- 
nion  of  tint  immenfe  body,  whofc  members  were  fo 
widely  ililptrfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was 
the  nature  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs ,-  amonj  whom, 
at  length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  molUnlolent 
period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  invelling  the  bilhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the />r//i<rf  oj'tht 
Pittriarihs. 

During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  feds  continued  Account  oi 
which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of  thc^Ucc- 
fevcral  others  ;  the  mofl  remarkable  of  which  were  the  ''"• 
Afcctics.     Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propa- 
gated by  fome  doftors  oi  the  church,  who  aifcrtcd  that 
Chrifl  had  ellablilhed  adoubUruU  of fanHily  and  virtue 
for  two  difTerent  orders  of  Chrifliaiis.   Of  thcfc  rules 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary;  the  one 
of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublimc  :  the  firil 
for  perloas  in  the  adive  fccnes  of  life  ;  the  other  for 
thofe  who,  in  a  facrcd  retreat,  afjiircd  after  the  o-Iory 
of  a  celcllial  ftatc.     In  confcquence  of  this  fy?lem, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  do;lri  ics 
and  inflruCtions  which  they  had  received  either  by 
writing  or  tradition.    One  of  thefc  diviiions  they  call- 
ed ^/c (.;/>/<, and  tl;co(herf»'/Hyr/>.  They  gavethc  name 
oi freetfts  f  ihofc  laws  that  were  uiiivcrlaily  obli-  x- 
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1017  upon  r.ll  orders  of  intr. ;  anJ  tliai  of  coun/'/t  to 
thofe  v.hiili  related  to  ClirilUaiis  of  a  more  fubl'mic 
rank,  who  propofcd  to   tlicmfelvts  great  and  glorious 
ends,  and  brcailicd  after  an  intimate  conininnion  wiih 
the  Supreme  Being. — Tims  were  produced  ?]!  atonre 
a  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  pretenfions  to  uncommon 
fanclity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  refolution  of 
obeying  all  the  precepts  and  ciutifcls  of  Chrift,inordcr 
to  iheir  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  Iiere, 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diirohition  of  their  mortal  bo. 
dies,  they  might  afccnd  to  him  with  tlie  greater  fa- 
cility, and  hndnothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happincfs  and  pcrfeClion.     They  looked  up- 
on themfelves  as  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  irwas  lawful  for  other  Chriilianstoenjoy;  fuch 
as  wine,  flclh,   matrimony,  and   commerce.      They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  extenuate  their 
body  by  watchings,  abllinence,  labour,  and  hunger. 
They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  retreats,  and  dc- 
fart  places  ;  where  by  fcvere  and  aHiduous  efforts  of 
fublime  meditation,  they  raifed  ilie  foul  above  all  ex- 
ternal objcfts,  and  all  fenfiial  plcafares.     They  were 
diftinguiihedfromotherChriftians,  not  onlyby  their  ti- 
tle of  y4yt<'//!:j,2T«(faio/,E>i>.<«TK,  andpliilofophcrs,but 
alfo  by  their  garb.     In   this  century,  indeed,  thole 
who  embraced  fuch  an  auflcre  kind  of  life,  fubmittcd 
themfelves  to  all  ihefc  mortilications  in  private,  with- 
out breaking  afundcr  thtir  focial  bands,  or  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  from  mankind  ;   but  in  procefs  of  time 
they  retired  intodcfarts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
Ellcncs  and   Thcrapeutx,    they  formed  themfelves 
into  certain  companies. 

This  auiUrc  feft  arofc  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,  that  religion  confilts  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  ibcial  duties  of  life  in  acts 
«f  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  tjian  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vancc  of  all  the  ceremonies  iliat  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomchow  or  other  happens,  that  almoft  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obfervethc  ceremonial  part  of  de- 
votion than  the  moral ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  conftitutions  of  difTerent  perfops, 
there  have  been  numberlcfs  formsof  Chrillianity,  and 
the  moil  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
leilcd  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduiH;  of  Chriflians 
was  to  be  made  the  flandard  of  faith,  inflcad  of  fpc- 
culative  opinions,  all  thefe  divifions  nmfl  ceafe  in  a 
moment  ;  but  while  Chriflianity  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  confill  in  fpeculation,  or  the  obfervance  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
fcfts  or  herclies.  No  opinion  whatever  is  in  abfurd, 
butfome  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ; 
and  no  ceremony  fo  inlignificant,  but  it  hath  been  ex- 
plained and  fandified  by  hoi-headed  cnthufiafls  :  and 
hence  ceremonies,  fefts,  and  abfurdities,  liave  been 
multiplied  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
ciety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  Ihort  rela- 
tion of  the  rife  of  the  Afcetic  feft  will  alfo  fcrve  to 
account  for  the  rife  of  any  other;  fo  that  we  appre- 
hend it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  reft,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 


general  principle  varioully  rnodiiied,  according  to  the    licclcfu- 
dilierrnt  dil'iiolition.-.  of  mankind.  ftical 

The  Afcetic  ktk  began  hrll  in  Egypt,  from  whence  Hiftory. 
it  palled  iiu6  Syiia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  "^ 
At  length  it  readied  t'ie  European  naiions  :  and  hence 
that  train  of  aulUre  and  fuperiiitious  vows  and  rites 
which  toially  obfcured,  or  rat  her  annihilated,  Chrifli- 
anicy  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
furdities of  the  like  kind.  The  errors  of  the  A  Ice- 
tics,  however,  did  not  Rop  here:  In  compliance  with 
the  doflrines  of  fomc  Pagan  Philofophers,  they  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praifc- 
worthy,  to  deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie, 
in  order  to  advance  the  caufe  o.'"  piety  and  truth  ;  and 
hence  the  p'om  Jrauds  for  which  tlie  church  of  Rome 
hath  been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  flie  hath  been 
fo  often  andjullly  reproached. 

As  Chriltians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  pratVice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more  ; 

zealous  in  the  external  profelliou  of  it.     Amiiverfary 
feftivals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  and  refurreiiion  of  Chrill,  and  of  the  efilillon  of      g, 
the  Holy  Ghollon  the  Apoflles.    Concerning  the  days  Coutcftt  j 
on  whicli  tiicle  fellivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  .nrolc  concunMi;i 
violent  contefls.     The   Afiatic  chu»ches  in  general  fel'ivals. 
differed  in  .this  point    from   thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  to- 
wards the  conclulion  of  the  fecond  century,   Viftor, 
biliiop  of  Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  fo^ce  the  cailcra 
cliurches  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  wcflern 
ones.     This  tliey  abfolutcly  refulcd  to  comply  with  : 
upon  which  Vidor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  though  by  means  of  the  inter- 
celfion  of  fomc  prudent   people,  the  difference  was 
made  up  for  the  prefent.  - 

During  niolt  of  the  third  century,  the  Chriflians  ^j^j^j'^^^, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  tury. 
without  mo'eftation.  Tlie  emperors  Ma.ximinus  and 
Dccius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  pcrfccution;  but  their  reigns  were  ihort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Deci\is  to  the  time  of  Dioclelian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vail  multitudes 
were  convened  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  docfrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  -ind  the  lives  of  profell'ed 
Chriflians  more  wicked  and  Itandalous.  New  ceremo- 
nies were  invented  in  greatnumbers,andan  unaccount- 
able palFion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperllitions 
conccrningdemons;  whence  proceeded  the  wholctrain 
ofexorcifm,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 
Hence  alfo  the  cuflom  of  avoiding  all  connexions 
with  thofe  who  were  not  baptifed,  or  who  lay  under 
the  pena'ty  of  excommunication,  as  perlbns  fuppofed 
.  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difciplinc  and 
penance  impofed  upon  thofe  who  liad  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities,  the  cenlure  of  the  chui-ch.  Se- 
veral alterations  were  now  made  in  the  mannerof  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord's  fuppcr.  The  prayers  ufcd  on 
this  occalion  were  lengthened,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  confidcrably 
increafed.  Gold  and  filver  velfels  were  ufed  in  the  cc- 
Icliration  ;  it  was  thought  cllcntial  to  falvatioii,  and  for 
thaireafon  adrriniflered  even  toinfants. — Baptifin  was 
celebrated  twice  a  year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe  ' 
of  trial  and  preparation^  offered  themfelves  candidates^ 
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cdcfu-  The  Vemifllon  of  fms  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
coiiftquc!ic<;  ;  while  the  billio^i,  by  prayer  and  iinpo- 
fuion  of  hands,  was  luj)pol'i;d  to  confer  tliofe  fan<^tif/. 
ia^  gifts  of  the  Holy  Giiolt  that  arc  nccdlary  to 
a  lifc'jf  rijf'itcojfnefs  a.id  viruic.  An  evil  dcm  in  was 
fiippulcd  nausr.iUy  to  rclidc  ill  every  ptilbri  who  was 
the  autlur  and  iuurce  of  all  the  corrupt  difpolitiuns 
and  iMrightcous  aaions  of  that  pcrfon.  1  lit  driving 
Out  ot  tills  demon  was  thcrclorc  an  clfeniiul  icijuilite 
for  bapiifin  ;  and,  in  cotifcqaencc  ot  tiiis  opinion  tlic 
bapti/.ed  pcrfoiis  returned  home  cloihcd  lU  wiiitc  j^ar- 
nieius,  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  eniLilcins, 
the  ('irmer  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  ..nd 
tlie  latter  of  their  vicioiy  over  fui  and  (In:  Morld. — 
Kallings  begannow  to  be  held  v.\  nioicelUenuhaii  for- 
nicrly.  A  nigh  deforce  of  faii(::tity  was  attribiited  to 
tlii;i  practice  »  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  iadiipcnfa- 
bly  necclfary,  fioia  a  notion  tliattlie  demons  directed 
tlitir  force  chiclly  agaiiill  thole  wlicr  pampered  tlicm- 
felvcs  Willi  oclicious  lares  and  were  Ids  troiiblefoine 
Lo  tlic  lean  and  iiungry  who  lived  n;.dcr  the  leveritie.s 
of  a  rigorous  abltiutiice. —  I'lie  fitin  of  tlic  crols  alio 
was  fuppofcd  lo  admiuilltr  a  vieiorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  II  ials  and  calamities;  and  was  n.oie  cfptcially 
eonfidcrcd  as  the  lurcll  defence  againli  the  fiures  and 
ilratagenis  of  malignant  Ipirits  ;  lor  which  reafon,  no 
Chriltian  undertook  any  tiling  of  moment,  wiihont 
arming  himlelf,  as  he  imagined,  with  tiic  power  of 
this  triumphant  ligu.  '1  he  hercfies  uhich  troubled 
the  ehuich  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnos  rics, 
(whole  dodrines  wci  encw-uiodtlUdand  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiclly  call- 
ed Alariichfais'i,  the  H  i  kracites,  Noet  i  ans,  Sa- 
BELLANS,  and  NovATiANS  ;  for  a  particidar  ac- 
count of  which,  fee  thole  articles. 

The  fourth  century  isrcmarkablc  for  the  eilablilh- 
ment  of  Chrillianity  by  law  in  tlie  Roman  empire; 
which,  however,  did  not  cake  place  till  the  year  324. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  empire  was  go- 
Yerned  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Dioclclian,  Maxiiniaii 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  tlie 
church  enjoyed  a  perfcft  toleration.  Dioelefian,  liio' 
mucli  addicted  to  fiiperlliiion,  had  no  ill-will  againli 
the  Chriflians;  and  ConHantiusChlorus,  having  aban- 
doned polythcifm,  treated  them  with  con 'efcenlion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts, 
whofe  interefts  were  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fnperflitions  ;  and  w  ho 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriflian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em-- 
}iire.  To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  pagan  fuperlli- 
(ion  therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefuin  and  Gale- 
riusCxlar  :  by  whom  a  moll  bloody  perfecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  30;?,  and  continued  till  31 1. 
An  alylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chrillians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioelelian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfclf  emperor  in  the  eafl; 
Icavingall  thcwcltern  provinces  to  which  great  luim- 
bersof  Chrillians  rcforted  10  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
former  to  Conflaniius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius, 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  dif- 
cafe,  publilhcd  an  edit't  ordering  the  perfecution  10 
ccafc,  and  relloring  freedom  to  the  Chrillians,  whom 
he  had  molt  inhumanely  opprciled  for  eight  years. 
Galerius  died  ilie  fame  year;   and  in  a  Ihort  liiuc  af- 
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ter,  when  Conltaniine  the  Great  afcended  the  thrinc,    Ecclcfij- 
thc  Chrillians  were  treed  from  any  farther  unealincfs,      **'"' 
by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  agaiiill  theni;  and  .  t'tiftcry.^ 
afterwards  ilhiing  edicts,  by  which  no  other  religion        f,tt 
than  (he  Chiiltian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  em-    Chnili.,- 
pirc.  oi'r  clti- 

This  event,  howeve  r,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward  frl'ih^J  b|f 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  ii6  inter-  V"""-"- 
nal  harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its  leaders.  The  ''. 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  tinte  been  augmenting  their  incrcjfccf 
power  atthe  expcnceof  the  liberty  ot  ihe  people,  now  iticorrup- 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bilhop  ot  Rome  u«ui. 
Was  the  lii  ll  in  rank,  and  dillinguilhtd  by  a  lort  of 
prc-eminency  above  the  relt  ot  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
palled  all  his  brethren  in  the  niagnihcencc  and  f,  leii- 
dor  ot  the  church  over  which  he  prclided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  pjlftlhons,  in  the  number 
and  variety  01  liis  minilteis,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  his  funi)>tuous  and  fplciidid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  h  ppcncd,  that  when  a  new  pon  if 
was  to  be  chofcn  by  the  prclbyters  and  people,  tht 
city  of  Home  wasgei  crally  agitated  with  dillcnlions 
tumults, and  cabals,  wnich,  often  produced  tataleonfc- 
quences.  The  intrigues  and  d'lturbances  «  hich  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
dcatii  ofLiberius,  anoihcrpontilt  was  to  be  cliofca  in 
his  place  area  iufRcieiu  proof  oi  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Upon  this  occalion,  one  faction  elec'ted  l)a- 
niafus  to  tiiat  high  dignity  ;  whdethe  oppolitc  parij* 
chofc  Urhciuus,  a  deacon  of  liic  vacant  church,  lu 
fuccicd  Liberius.  This  doiildc  tlecliaii  gave  rife  to 
a  dangerous  fcnifm,  and  10  a  fort  of  civil  war  within 
the  city  of  Koine  :  which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
nioft  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  inoll  cruel 
nialfacres  and  defo'ations.  The  inhuman  tontell  end- 
ed in  the  victory  of  Uamafus  ;  but  whether  liis  caufc 
was  more  jull  tlian  that  of  Drliciiius,  is  not  lb  ealily 
tlctermincd. 

Notwiihilanding  the  pomp  and  Iflendor  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  ccuain  that  the  bilhopi 
ofRome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-cniiuciicc  of 
power  and  jnrifdiction  u  hich  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 
In  the  cccleiialtical  conintonweaith. indeed,  they  were 
the  moll  eminent  order  of  ciiizenss  but  llill  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  fubjiOt,  like 
them,  to  the  Lws  and  cditts  of  (he  emperors.  All 
religious  caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  ex- 
amined and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  councils  allcmbled  lor  that  pur- 
pofc;  while  thofe  ot  inferior  moment  were  decided  itt 
each  diflricl  by  its  refpeClive  bilhop.  Thcccclelialli- 
cal  laws  were  enafted  ei.her  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils. None  of  the  bilhops  acknowledged  that  they  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  permillion  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  biHiopofRome,  or  that  they  were  created 
biiliopsby  the  favourof  the  ap<,jiol'tc/ic.  Oathe  con- 
trary, they  all  maintained  th.u  they  were  theamballa- 
dors  and  minillcrs  of  Jelus  Chrirt,  and  that  (heir  au- 
thority was  derived  from  above.  It  mull,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  even  in  this  century  fevcral  ot  tholis 
tleps  were  laid  by  which  the  bilhops  of  Rome  inoiuued 
afterwards  to  the  funiniit  of  cccleiialtical  power  and 
dcfpolifni.  This  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  part  y  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro- 
man prelates  theinfelvcs,  and  partly  by  the  inconlidc- 
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riitc  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment  oi"  certain  bifliops. 
The  impnultuct  ot  the  emperor,  aiid  pictipitadoii  of 
the  bilhups,  werereniarkaUlydifcoverci!  in  the  fultow- 
iiig  event,  wiiich  lavomed  extremely  the  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Abont  the  year  572,  Valcntiaian 
cnaJled  a  law,  empowering  the  bilhop  of  Rome  to 
examine  andjudgeotherbilhops.that  religions  difputcs 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  profane  or  fecnlarjuiiges. 
The  billiops  allcmbled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
conliderijig  the  fatal  confequcnces  that  muft  arilt  from 
Uiis  imprudent  law  both  to  ihemfelves  and  to  tlie 
church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  ilrongelt 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
addrefs  tothc  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
lliat  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bilhop  to  judge 
only  the  bilhops  withia  the  limits  of  his  jarifdidi.n.  ; 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpofe.  This  lallnotiTi 
feems  the  moU  probable  ;  but  llill  this  privilege  mull 
have  been  ar.  excellent  inllrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
cerdoial  ambition. 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Conftanti- 
noplc,  the  cniperor  railed  up,  in  the  bifliop  of  tliis 
new  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bilhop 
of  Rome,  and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  render  Conllantinople  a  fecond 
Rome,  enriched  it  v.iith  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
honoursand  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world;  fo  its  bilhop,  meafuringhis  own  dignity  and 
rank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  relidcnee  of  the  emperor,  alfumed  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  rell  of  the  epifcopal  or- 
der. Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of  thcfe  high 
pretenfjons, lincc  they  conlidercd  their  own  dignity  as 
coiineiled  in  a  certain  meafure  with  that  of  the  bilhop 
of  their  impcjial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Conl^aniinople  in  the  year  381,  by  tJie  authority 
of  Theodolius  the  Great,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  bilhop  ot  Alexandria,  and 
againlt  the  cunfcnt  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  coiuicil  in  the  firft  rank  after 
the  bilhop  of  Rome,  and  confcquently  above  thofc  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Nectarius  was  the  firll  bi- 
fliop who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up- 
on  the  fceol  Conflantinople.  Hisfnccelibr,  thecele. 
braied  John  Cln"yfoftom,  extended  Hill  fartlier  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  lubjectcd  to  its  jnrifdiftion 
all  Thrace,  Alia,  and  Pontus  j  nor  were  ihe  fucceed- 
ing  bifhops  of  tK;U  imperial  city  dcltitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do- 
minion. By  this  unexpet-fed  promotion,  tiie  niolldif- 
agrecable  eft'ech  were  produced.  The  bilhops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  tilled  with  the  moH  invete- 
rate hatred  againft  thole  of  Conflantinople,  but  a  con- 
tention was  excited  between  the  bilhops  of  Rome  and 
Conflantinople;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for 
many  ages,  concluded  at  lafl  in  the  feparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Conllantiue  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
.  motions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  ftable  and  ftlid 
foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.  And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons 
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uhicli  induced  hiin  to  fui"  the  adniiiiifirittion  o'f  the  EccUfij, 
ciiurch  to  thefe  char^fs.  in  the  civil  conlUiution,  this  'Ileal 
iiceciraiily  iiitrod.iccd  anu>ngthc  bilhops  ncv/  degrees  HnUry. 
of  eminence  and  rank.  The  four  bilhops,  of  Rome,  ''"~ 
Conllantiuoplc,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  dillin- 
guifhcd  by  a  certain  degree  of  prc-emitiencc  over  the 
rcfl.  Thele  four  prelates  anfwcrcd  to  the  four  pra- 
torian  prefects  created  by  Conllantinc  ;  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  even  in  this  ccntuiy  they  were  diflinguifhed 
by  the  Jcwilh  Uilc  oipairiarju.  After  iliefe followed 
the  txarshs,  who  had  the  infpecti'jn  of  feveral  pro- 
vinces, and  anfwcrcd  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci- 
vil ofTictrs  who  bore  the  famj  title.  In  a  lower  claf* 
were  the  mctrr.politans,  who  had  only  the  government 
of  one  province;  under  whom  were  the  flrc/i/>/7/^o/>/, 
v.hofc  infpeeliou  was  confined  to  certain  diflriifls.  Itl 
this  gradation  the  kiJl?opi  brought  up  the  rear  ;  but 
the  fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  e- 
qnally  cxtcnlivc  ;  beingin  fomeconliderably  ample, and 
in  others  conlined  within  narrow  limits.  To  thefe  va- 
rious eccleliallical  orders  we  niiajht  add  that  of  the 
c^orfy"yi.o/i/,orfuperintcndentsofthc  country-cliiirchcs; 
but  this  lafl  order  was  in  niofl  places  ftipprelTed  by 
the  bilhops,  with  a  delii^n  to  extend  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurif- 
didion.  The  adminillration  of  the  church  itfclt  was 
divided  by  Conflantineinto  an  f.t/T/Wand/«/i-r«a/in- 
fpedion.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bilhops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  eontroverlies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worlliip,  thcofficesof  pric/ls,  the  vices 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  orders,  &e.  The  external  adini- 
nillration  of  the  church  the  emperor  alfumed  to  liim- 
felf.  This  comprehended  all  tliofe  things  which  re- 
lated to  the  outward  Hate  and  ditcipline  of  the  church  ; 
it  likewife  extended  toall  contefls  that  Ihouldarife  be- 
tween the  minillers  of  the  church,  fnperioras  well  as 
inferior,  concerning  therr  pofi'eirions,  their  reputation, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  aguinll  th« 
laws,  &:c.  but  no  eontroverlies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  fpiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in- 
fpei^tion.  In  confcquence  of  this  artful  divilion  oftht 
ccclcliaflical  government, Conflajuine  and  hisfuccef- 
fors  called  councils,  prcfuled  in  them,  appointed  th« 
judges  of  religious  eontroverlies,  terminated  the  diflitr 
rences  which  arofe  between  the  billiops  and  the  people, 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  cccl-fiaflical  provinces,  took 
cognizance  of  the  civil  caulcs  that  fubliilcd  between 
the  minillers  of  the  ehurcii,  and  puniflied  the  crimes 
committed  againfl  the  laws  by  the  ordinaryjudgcs  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  ;  giving  over  all  caufcspurc- 
]y  eccleliaflical  to  the  bifliops  and  eoiincils.  But  this 
famous  divilion  of  the  adininiilration  of  the  clim'ch 
wasTiever  explained  with  fufficitnt  accuracy  ;  fo  that 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  hc- 
qncnl  inflances  of  the  emperor;  determining  matters 
purely  eccleliallical,  and  likewife  of  bilhops  and  coun- 
cils determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the 
external  forjn  and  government  of  the  church.  70 

After  the  time  of  f  onftantine  many  additions  were  ScandaIo« 
made   by  the  emperors  andothers  to  the  wealth  and  hvcs  of  »fi 
honours  of  the  clergy;   and  thefe  additions  were  fol- ^'"'SI* 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  increaie  of  their  vices   and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.     The  bilhops,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  tlie  raofi  fcandalous  manner 
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r.cdeCa-  ccniing  the  extent  of  iheir  rcfpcflire  jtirifilii'^ioTis ; 
«ical  while  on  thcothtr,  tbcy  trjni|'lrd  on  ilic  rigliisof  tlic 
pcopk, violated  the  privileges  (•ft  he  ill  Irriur  mi  iiillcrs, 
and  iiiiitaied  in  tlicir  conduct  and  in  their  manner  nf 
living  ilie  arrog.inct,  volupiuoufnefs,  and  luxury  <>f 
llMgiitratesand  princes.  Tliispernicioui  eximpfc  was 
fooii  followed  by  the  fcvcral  ecclclialtical  orders.  The 
prelbytcrs,  in  many  places,  alFiimed  an  equality  with 
the  bilhops  in  poini  ot'  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaints  are  alfo  made  l.y  the  authors  of  this  cen- 
inry  about  the  vanity  and  ettcminacy  of  the  deacons. 
Thofemorepanicularly  of  the  prefbyters  and  Jtacons 
whoiillct!  the  firft  flationsofihefeorders, carried  their 
prttcnlions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  otiend- 
ed  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
tteir  colleagues.  For  this  rcainn  tiiey  not  only  aliiim- 
ed  the  titles  i^{  aich-pifjb^ters  and  arch-deacons,  but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much 
fiiperior  to  that  which  was  veflcd  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tlicir  rcfpeclive  orders. 

In  tlielifth  century,  the  bifliops  of  Conftsntinoplc 
liavingalreaJy  reduced  under  theirjurildiftion  all  the 
Acbiftiopj  Aliatic  provinces^  began  to  grifpat  llill  further  acctf- 
of  Romu  fions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held 
»nd  Con-  ^^  Chalccdon  in  451,  it  was  refolvcd,  that  the  fa:ne 
'°°^'' rights  and  honours  which  had  beencohfcrred  on  the 
bi:'iop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  billiop  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  on  acconnt  of  tiic  equal  dignity  and  luftre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  cxercifcd  their 
aotliority.  The  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  fo- 
l«mn  act,  tlie  bilhop  of  Conflantiaoplc  in  the  fpiritnal 
government  of  tliofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurpcd  the  jurifdiftton.  Leo  the  Great,  bifliop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  tlie  paiiing  of  tbefc 
laws;  and  bisoppoluion  wjs  fccondcd  by  that  of  fe- 
veral  othcrpre htcs.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupportcd  the  decifionsof  the  Grecian  in- 
fnops.  In  confeqience,  then,  of  the  decilio'is  of  this 
famous  council,  the  biiTiop  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
contend  obllinately  for  the  fnpremacy  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  to  crnfli  the  bifliops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bifhop 
of  Jerufalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  liimfelf  and  his 
church  from  ihcjnrifdidion  of  the  bifhop  of  Cdtlarea, 
and  afpired  aftrr  a  place  amoni;  the  lirfl  prelates  of 
theChriftiau  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  clUeii  in  which  il'.e  churcli  of  jerufalem  waslield 
among  all  other  Chriflian  focieties  (on  account  of  its 
rank  amongrhcapoflolical  churches, ;:ii  J  its  title  to  the 
appellation  oitwlher  churth,  as  having  fuccecdcd  the 
firft  Chril!iin  alfrmbly  formed  by  the  apoftles),  was 
extrcmcl/  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  prijeft  much  more  prai;tical)le  than  it 
would  othervvife  have  been.  Encouraged  \iy  this,  and 
likewifc  by  the  j<roiedionof  Thcodoliiis  the  youiger, 
this  afpiri.ig  nrrlitc  no;  only  aifunied  tlic  dignity  of 
patriirch  o!  all  V.\\-  fline,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
indeprndentof  ill  f)iifitual.:Utliiirity  ;  but  alf  >  inv.;dcd 
the  rigiit-  of  the  uifliop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurpcd  his 
jurifji^tion  over  the  provinces  ofPiiiciiicii  and  Ar  bia. 
Hence  arofe  a  warm  cjniclt  between  Jo vetial  and  Ma- 
ximus  bi  "lop  of  Antioch  ;  wliich  the  council  of  Chal- 
ced.n  dec  ided,  by  relloring  toihe  I  itter  cic  provinces 
of  Phicuitia  and  Arabia,  a.:d  confirming  the  former 
Vol.  Vlll. 
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in  thr  fpiritual  poirclTfoii  of  all  Palcfline  and  \a  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  alfurncd  in  the  church. 

Ill  j88,  John,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  farnamed 
the  /•>//<T,  cither  by  his  own  autiioiity  or  that  of  th: 
emperor  Mauritius, furamoned  a  council  at  Conftanti- 
nople to  enquire  into  an  accufaiion  brought  sgiinfl 
Gregory,  bilhop  of  Aniloch  ;  and  upon  this  occafioa 
allumcdthe  I'nic  ofra/msnica/or  iinivirfaj ii//;c.j>.Tbh 
title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  bythc  biihojJj  of  Con- 
(laniinoplc  without  any  offence  ;  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Rome,  fufpcrting 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremicy  over  all  the 
churches,  oppofcd  his  claim  with  the  greatell  vigoar. 
For  this  parpofc  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  wham  he  i^iought  capable  of  altilling  him 
in  his  oppofitioii :  but  all  liis  efforts  were  withoat  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  bifhops  of  Conflantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fcnfe 
whicn  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff'. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacioriHy  to  his  par- 
pofc, railed  new  tumults  and  diilcnfions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  atnoihiiiglefs  than  an  unlinited  l.i- 
premacy  over  the  Chriitian  church.  This  ambitious 
delign  fucccedcd  in  the  weft  ;  while  in  the  calle.-n 
provinces,  his  arrogant  prctenfK>ns  were  fcarcrly  re- 
fpected  by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
bifliop  i>f  Conflantinople.  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  poniitFs,  appears 
from  the  expreffionof  Ennodius,  one  of  the  batterers 
of  Synniachus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame),  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  conilitnted  judge  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Mofl  High.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from 
a  variety  of  the  njoft  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from 
being  dif'pofcd  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fir- 
vitudc  whicli  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  impol- 
ing  on  the  whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fcventh  century,  according 
to  the  iv.ofl  lei:nitd  hillorians,  Boniface  HI.  engaged 
Pho;as,  emperor  of  Coflaniinople,  to  take  from  the 
bilhop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  xcinnnikal  or 
uiiivirful  bijhop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff ;  and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacyof  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence 
wiiich  they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  niofl  odious 
tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hillory. 

In  the  tiglith  century,  the  i>o\ver  ff  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  ot  the  clergy  in  general,  incrrafe  1  prodi- 
gioully.  The  cliief  caufc  of  this,  belides  the  fupcrfti- 
tioii  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  nfed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fccnrc  themfclvcs  on  their 
thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  fclf-Jefcnrc,  and  the  whole 
contJnc:it  being  in  the  molt  unfetiled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  cndeavo'ired  tni.ttach  warmly  to  their 
inlcrefts  thofe  whom  tbcyconli.lcrcd  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofc  they  .liltribiued  among 
them  exteniivc  territories,  cities,  and  fertreilirs,wiih 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  ; 
r;  fcrvingonly  tot  hem  f  elves  the  f  iprcmc  dominion,  <nd 
the  military  I'trvite  of  thefe  powert'iil  vallals.  For  this 
riafon  it  was  by  the  European  prin-  cs  reckoned  a  high 
inftancc  of  political  pruJcncc  ludillributc  among  ths 
4  D  hilltops 
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bifliops  and  ether  Clirillian  dojors  the  fjiuc  fort  of 
donations  which  h.ul  lormtrly  been  given  to  their gc- 
^  nerals  and  clients.  IJy  nuans  of  t lie  clergy,  tbey 
Jioi'ed  to  chctk  the  fcditious  and  turbulent  Ipiriis  of 
their  vill'alsi  and  to  maintain  ilitin  in  their  obedience 
by  the  indiicncc  and  authority  ot  their  bilhops,  vvliofe 
conuiiandsv\crc  highly  rel}iectcd,aiid  whofe  fj>iritual 
ihunderl'olts,  rendered  iorniidablc  by  ignorance, 
Uruck  terror  into  the  bokleiland  nioft  refolute  hearts. 
This  prodigious  accelFion  to  the  opulence  diid  au- 
thority oi'  the  clergy  in  tl;c  wcli,  began  at  their  head, 
\iz.  theKoraun  pouiilF;  from  whence  it  fprcad  gr.i- 
diully  autong  the  inferior  faccrdotal  orders.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  iraii  received  the  golpel,  looked  up- 
on the  bilhop  of  Rome  as  the  fuccellbr  of  their  chief 
druid  or  high  prjeli  :  and  as  this  irenicwdous  druid 
bad  enjoyed  tinder  the  darkncfs  of  Faganil'in,  a  kind 
of  bouinilefs  authority;  fo  thefe  barijarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bilhop  the 
fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 
The  pope  received  thclc  auguft  privileges  with  great 
plcaiure  ;  and  Icll,  upon  any  change  of  aihirs,  at- 
tempts fliould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
(trengthened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a  variety  of  pallagcs  drawn  from  ancient  hiitory, 
and,  what  is  flill  more  aftonilhing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  fwclled  the  Roman  druiil  to 
an  enormous  lize;  and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-cmiueucc  and  defpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
political  maticrs,that  were  unknown  to  formcrages. 
llcnce  among  other  unlnppy  circumftances,  arofe 
that  monllrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  per- 
fous  as  were  excluded  from  t|ie  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff  hinifelf,  or  any  of  the  bilhops, 
forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  ad- 
vantages as  citizens,  biit  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  'I'his  horrid  opinion,  wliich 
was  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  inaifacres  ami  rebellions, 
without  niiijibcr,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  clfc  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au- 
thority, wjs  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  tiie  Pagan 
ftiperftiiious — Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Cuiiflantinc  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Chri(li.,'n  wcrld  attended  with  many  difagrecable 
effi:(51si  yet  itshigheR  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe, 
where  itsafpecc  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  alio,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  acccflions 
of  terror  ;  fo  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica- 
tion praflifcd  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  ufe  in  other  pans  of  Chrirtcndom.  Ex- 
communicated perfons  were  indeed  confidcred  in  all 
places  as  objects  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man  :  but 
ihey  were  ii«t,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens, nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity;  mach 
Itfs  were  ihofe  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
billiop  hail  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  fuppofed  to  forfeit  on  that  ac- 
count their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  Europe.  Excom- 
munication received  that  infernal  power  which  dillblv- 
ed  all  conntilions  ;  fo  that  thofe  whom  the  bilhops,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  cluireh  communion,  were 
dcgrdded  to  a  level  wiih  the  heafls.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as  follows.  On 
the  convcrijon  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Cbrillian- 


ity,  thefe  ignorant  profelytes  confounded  the  cxconi-     Ecclcfii- 
munication  in  ufe  among  Cliriliiaus  with  that  which       ftical 
had  been  |  raitifcd  in   the   times  of  Piganihn,  and     Hiftory. 
which   was  attended   with  all    the    lireadful    efFtrts  '       ^       ' 
abovcmenlioncd.    The  Roman  pontifti,  on  the  other 
hand,   were  too  artful  not  to  encourage   this  error  j 
anil  therefore   employed  all   forts  of   means   to  gain 
credit  loan  opinion  I'o  well  calculaicd  togr;,tify  riieir 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epfcopal 
order.  y^ 

The  annals  of  the  French  naiion  funiiflt  us  with  the  He  be- 
follow  ing  inffancc  of  the  enormous  power  which  was  comes  a 
at  this  time  veiled  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pci'in,  who  temporal 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  ChilJeric  III.  king  of  P'''''"^' 
Kraricc,  and  who  in  the  excrcile  of  thnt  high  oIKcc 
was  pollclfed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  autho- 
rity, alpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  inajeftyalfo, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fovcreign. 
For  this  purpofc  he  alFcmblcd  tlie  Hates  in  751  ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  lothe  iuti  refls  of  this  am- 
bitious ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  tiuir  opinion  that  the 
bilhop  ot  Rome  was jirevioully  tobeconf  lied  whether 
the  execution  of  lueh  a  fcheme  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
conlequence  of  this,  ambalTadors  were  lent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing quclUon,  "  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
lillanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difcharging  any  of  the  funttioris  of  royally  ;  and 
to  fubflitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy'  to  rule,  and 
who  hid  already  rendered  moll  important  fervices  to 
the  ftatc  .'"  The  fituition  of  Zachary,  who  flood  much 
ill  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepin  againfl  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  an  fvver  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
delired  :  and  when  this  favourable  deciliou  of  the  Ra- 
man oracle  was  publilhed  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  wasllripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  leall 
opi)olition  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  fuiallcllreliiance. 
Hepped  into  the  throne  of  his  nialftr  and  his  fovc- 
reign. This  decilion  wasfilemnly  conlirmcd  by  Ste- 
phen II.  the  fucceffor  of  Zachary  ;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  afliflance  againfl  the  Lombards.  The  pontifi'at 
the  fame  time  dilFolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  hadfworn  toChil- 
deric,  and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facrcd  as  pof- 
fiblc, Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him, with  his  wife 
and  two  fbns,  for  the  fecondtime.  This  complaifancc 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. See  Chi/  Hiflory,  n°  44.  fupra  ;  and  Hiftory  j 
of  Italy.                                                                               ^^        | 

In  the  fucceeding  centuries,  theRomanpontifFs  con-  Hii  powei-'^ 
tinned  to  increafe  their  power  by  every  kind  ofartifice  ftiU  iucrca- 
and  fraud  which  can  dilhonour  the  heart  of  ruan  ;  and,  f"' 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  thccivil  dilFentions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, their  influence  in  civil  afFjirs  arofe  to  an  enor. 
mous  height.  The  increafe  of  their  authority  in  reli- 
gious matters  were  not  lefs  rapid.  The  wifeft  and  mofl 
impartial  among  theRonian  Catholic  writers  acknow- 
ledge, that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an- 
cient rules  of  eccleliallical  governmentwerc  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfcls  and  infligation  of 
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the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubflituied  in  tluir 
place.   Tiic  European  jTiuccs  flittered  tiiciiifclvcstobc 
diverted  of  the  fiiprenie  authority  in  rcliginns  matters, 
which  thiy  haddc:ived  from  Cli?.rlcniagne;  the  power 
of  the  billiops  was  greatly  diminidied,  and  even   the 
anthority  of  both  provinti.il  and  general  conn ci Is  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elevated  \uth  their  overgrown 
})rofpetity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  mc.idire  by 
the  daily  accellions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  cftabiilliiiig  the  maxiin,  That 
the  bilhop  of  Rome  was  conflitutcd  and  appointed  by 
JefusChrifl  fu  pre  niclc;>  ilia  tor  and  judge  of  i  lie  church 
iinivcrfal  ;  and  that  therefore  the  billiops  derived  ill 
their  authority  from  hiin.    Thif  opinion^  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utnioll  zeal  and  ardour,  wasoppo- 
I'cd  in  vain  by  fiich  as  were  acquainted  with  tlie  ancient 
ceclcfiaftical  conftitutions,  and  the  goverumcnt  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.    In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
this  new  ccclefiallical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  pretcn- 
fionsof  the  popes  tofupremacy,it  was  neccliary  to  pro- 
duce the  auihoriiyof  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  flop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofcd  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurptitions.  Thebirtiopsol  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  ihofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  law- 
ful  that  tended  beft  to  the  accomplidimcnt  of  their 
purpofcs,  they  employed  fonie  of  their  moll  ingenious 
and /.cilous  partifaus  in  forging  conventions,   ac^ts  of 
councils,  epillles,  and  furh-like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  tirll  ages  of  the  ciiurch  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  cloathed  with  tiie  fame  fpiritual 
majcliy  and  fupremeathority  which  they  now  afllimed. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bidiops 
fome  men  of  pru.lence  and  fagacity,  who  (aw  through 
ihcfe  inipio.is  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  tlie  church.     The 
French  bilhops  diflinguilhed  themlclves  eminently  in 
this  rcfpeel  :  but  their  oppofuion  was  foon  quadied  ; 
and  as  all  E;uropc  was-funk  in  tiie  grodell  ignorance 
and  darknefs,  n)ue  remained  who  were  capable  of  dc- 
tcfling  thcfe  odious  impoftures,  or  difpofed  to  fupporc 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the  charac- 
ter and  behaviour  of  the  pretended  viecgcrf  ntsof  Jefus 
Chrifl  to  the  i6th  century.  In  the  i  rth  century,  in- 
deed, ihiir  power  feenis  to  have  Ttfen  to  its  iitmoft 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
JVIiifh'rj  ofths-world,  and  PoJ-es,  i.e  univcrfi'l jathtn. 
They  prcfided  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le- 
gates, alfumcd  thei'uthority  of  fuprcme  arbiters  in  all 
controverficsthatarofe  concerning  religion  or  cluirch- 
difcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  u  ithin  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  rcilraiiied  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrnganily  aim  at  civil  dominion;  and,  on  iheother,  ii 
w;is  oppofed  by  the  bi'.l'.ops  themfelvts,  th.il  it  might 
not  arife  to  a  fpirilu.il  dtfp'^tifm,  and  utterly  do:  roy 
iheprivilegesand  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod which  the  u'oR  artful  ambition  could  fiig^^rll  to 
remove  thofc  liniiis,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
dcfpotic  and  univtrlal.  They  not  only  afuired  to  the 
character  of  fuprcme  Icgilhitors  in  the  church,  to  an 
tinliraitcdjurifdirtion  over  all  fy  nodsand  councils  whe- 
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iher  general  or  provincial,  to  the  f.dc  dijlribjtion  of  EcclcC»- 
all  ecclefiailical  honours  and  benificcs,as  divinely  au-      "i"! 
liioriled  and  appointed  for  that  purpofc  ;  but  they  car-    Hiftory. 
ricd  their  infolcnt  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them-         ^^~' 
(elves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerfc,arbiters  of  the  fste 
ot  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  inftan- 
ces  of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loofmg  fub- 
jcc^s  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovercii-ns;  among 
wliich  the  hiftory  of  John  kingof  EnglanJis  moft  re- 
markable.    At  laft  they  plainly  alTimed  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property, as  well  where  Chriftianiiy  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
difcovcry  of  America  and  the  Eaft-Indics,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  the  Por- 
tugnefearight  toallthc  countries  lying  eallward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofc  lying  10  the  weflward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  .•\frica  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  charafler,  they  pretended  to  be  !(T.is 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  iiave  a  power  of  re- 
ftraining  even  the  divine  judice  itfcif,  and  rtniiltincr 
that   punilhment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced 
againfl  the  workers  of  iniquity.  ^5 

All   this    rime  the  power  of  luperftiiion  reigned  Chriftian- 
triumphant  over  the  remains  of  Chriftianity  which  '')'  gr"''y 
had  efcapcd  the  corruptions  of  the  lirft  four  centuries.  '^"""P"'!- 
In  the  fifth  century  began  ihc  invocation  of  the  hap-  '"/."f"""" 
py  louls  ot  departed  f.iints.     Their  alHltance  v.as  in-  „  ic.,  pur- 
treated  by  many  frrvent  prayers,  while  none  ftood  up  gjtor'y,  &c. 
to  oppofe   this  prepoflerous  kind  of  worfliip.     The '""■"^""i 
images  of  thofc  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  :  lie 
reputation  of  nncommon  fanftity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worlhip  in  fevcral  places;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  ihe  propitio-is 
prefencc  of  the  faints  or  celellial  beings  which  they 
were  ftippofcd  to  reprcfcnt.  A  fingnljr  and  irreiidibic 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  cmfs.in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  forts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difcafcs  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  dodrine  concerning  ihe;>«- 
rificMinii  of  departed  fouls  bv  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire;  /.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained more  fully   than  it  had  formerly  been;  and 
everyone  knowsof  how  much  confequence  this  abfurd 
doarine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Romilh  clergy. 

In  the  fixth  ccntiry,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion.    That  all  the  inordi  of  the  ficred  writlni^s 
wcre;>;;.7^//ofinvifibleandlpiriniilthings;  forwbicli 
reafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce- 
remonies the  inoft  inlignificant  and  futile  that  c^n  be 
imagined  ;   and  hence  arofe  a  new  and   moll  difficult 
fcience,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefc  ceremonies, 
and  the  iiive(H:;:ition  of  tlie  caufes  and  circumfl mces 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A  new  metho.l  was 
contrived  of  adminifUring  the  Lord's  fipper,  with  a 
m.i;;niticentaircm:>l.ig- of  pom  pons  ceremonies.    This 
was  called  the  canon  of  ihc  luifi.     Kaptifm,  except  in 
c.'fes  of  neccliity,  was  adminiiterrd  onlv  on  the  great         7; 
feliivals.   An  incredible  nuiuber  of  temples  were  erec-  '"tfoduc- 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.  The  places  (et  ap.rt  f>r  ''""  "f '''c  , 
public  wor'.hip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  Init  now  they  '"*'^ 
were  cosfiderej  as  the  iiieatis  of  purchafiiig  the  pro- 
4  D  2  teciion 
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tion  and  favotir  cf  the  f.iims  ;^  and  ibe  ijuoraut  .iiul 
barbarous  iiiuluiudc  wcve  pcrl'imJtd,  that  thclc  uc- 
pariid  l\.ti-^i  defended  and  guarded  ag.iuft  evila  and 
cjljii.iticb  ot  every  kind,  the  proviuces,  luuds.  cities, 
and  village:^  in  which  tiicy  were  honoured  \Aith  t.  ni- 
I'ics.  The  number  ol  thclc  tenifdcs  Wrrcalmui;  equ^ll- 
,co  by  that  ul  the  Icliivals,  uhich  Item  lo  have  oecn 
iuveiited  in  ovdcr  to  brint;  the  Chrillian  religion  as 
Bear  t!ie  ni.od.tl  of  l'ag:iiiilm  as  iiolliblc. 

lu  the  fcvcnih  century,  relij;iou  leeiued  to  be  alto- 
gether buried  under  a  heap  yffupcrftitioiis  ceremonies; 
the  worlhip  of  the  iruc  God  and  Saviomr  of  the 
v.orld  \v;is  csthauged  fui;  the  worlhip  of  boucs,  bits  of 
nood'f.^id  to  be  of  llic  crofs),  and  tlic  images  uf  l^inrs. 
'J  ht  eternal  llatc  of  niifcry  ihrcKtcncd  in  S.cripturc  to 
cKc  wicked  was  excbaiircd  for  the  temporary  punilh- 
niciit  vi  purgatory  ;  and  the  cxprcflions.  of  fiiith  in 
ChriiUiy  an  iipri>ilu  and  virtuous, conduct,  for  tkemig- 
ivcniation  of  the  richfs  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to, 
the  church,  and  the  obfcrvancc  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere- 
luoaies.  Ntw  ftlUyals  were  ftill  added  ;  one  in  par- 
ti ular  was  iniiituted  in  honour  ol  the  line  crojs  on 
•\hich  our  Saviotir  fullered  :  and  churches  were  de- 
clared to  be  fanchiaries  to  all  fucb  as  fled  to  them, 
wlutcvcr  their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Supcrliiiion,  it  would  fecm,  had  now  attained  its- 
iii;;he(l  pitch;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance and  degeneracy  beyond  wliat  we  havcalready 
mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  polhbly  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  iiamcly.  That  thri- 
lliaiis  might  appcafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluiuary 
acts  of  monitication,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavilh- 
ed  on  tlic  church  ;  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  andmerits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fomc  fucceeding  ages  conlilhd  in 
buililiugand  embcUilhingchurchesand  chapels;  in  cn- 
liouing  monallcriesand  balUics;  hunting  after  the  re- 
lics of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  tbein  with  an 
abfurd  and  ex(  tllivc  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  ia- 
ti  rcclnon  of  the  faints  by  ricli  oblatioijs,  or  fuptr- 
llitious  riles  ;  in  worihipping  images  ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  I'lacts  wii-eh  were  cilccnied  holy,  particu- 
larly to  l-'aleltiue,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fiis  was  now  uttcily  unknown  both  to  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, if  wc  except  a  few  of  its  general  doiilrines  con- 
tained in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alio,  the  fupcr- 
fliiious  cuflom  ci^Jolitary  /i;,ijjls  had  its  origin.  Thcfe 
v.ere  ccUbratcd  by  the  prielt  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafloiis.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the 
clergy.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 
by  a  fynod  all'tmbled  at  Meniz,  as  criminal  effeds  of 
avarice  and  llotb.  A  new  fuperdition,  however,  flill 
fprung  up  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  froni 
He  v.  XX.  I.  that  Aniichrilf  wasto  make  his  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  would 
be  dellroycd.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ;  vafl  num- 
bers of  peo|'le,  abandoning  all  their  conne6ions  in  fo- 
cifti  ,and  givii'govcf  to  tlie  churches  and  monafierics 
all  I'neir  worhly  efi'ect<,  repaired  to  PaictHne,  where 
tWy  'imd;.iincd  thjt  Ciiri/h  would  dcfccnd  from  heaven 
to  juilge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themfelves  ity  a 
folc0iUand  vohiuiary  (<aih  to  ihcfcrviccofihcchurc«jcs 


convents,  and  piicflhood,  wliofe  Haves  they  bi^caine-j  Etclcfiv 
in  the  moit  rigo.rous  feiiic  of  that  v.ord,  pirlormin^  fli.al 
d  lily  their  he;,v.y  talks,  an  J  ali  this  irom  a  notion  iha.i  H^'OVJ. 
the  iupreme  judge  \\ou\d  diu  iiilli  the  fcveiity  of  their  ~  "^  "^ 
fenttnce,  ;iiid  [oJxi  upou  ibcni  with  a  more  tavour.iblv- 
and  )>ropilious  eye,  on  accoyni  of  their  having  made 
theiulclv.estiieliavcsothiiuiii.ificrb.  U  lien  thceelipfc 
of  ilie  fun  or  nioou  happened  tube  vilible,  the  cities 
were  dclirtid,  and  iheu  mi'crable  inhabitants  fled  U>x 
refuge  to  hollow  cavernsj  and  hid  tbeniftlves  among 
(lie  tragay  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fuiniiiiis  of 
fleep  n.o.untaiiis.  The  opuleut  aitempied  to  bribe  tlve 
faints  and  the  Deity  bimfclf  iiy  rich  donaliuiis  confer- 
red upon  the  fa^qrdotal  tril)?,  who  were  Iwl^ed  npoij 
as  the  immediaie  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  tioWe  edifices  both  jMib- 
licaiid  private,  ucrcfutfered  to i!eeay,,n^y,  were  litU- 
beraiely  puUed  dpwn,  Irpm, a  notio;a  iljiic  tiiey  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufe,  as,  the  final  dillohuion  ot'ajl  things 
was  at  hand.  lu  a  wold,  no  language  is  fhtiicieiu  to 
exprcl's  the  confufiyn  and  defpair  that  toimented  the 
minds  of  mifcrablc  mortals  upon  this  occaliou.  The 
general  delulion  was  ijidccd  oppofcd  and  combated  by 
the  difcerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dilpcl  thclc 
terrors,  and  efface  the  notion  Irom  whicli  they  arofp 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
iiieffeclual;  uorcouUI  the  drcadfulapprchcniions  of  the 
fuperflilions  multitude  be  rcmoyec!  before  the  end  of 
the  qentury,  and  this  terror  became  one  ol  the  acci- 
dental canfcs  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  antichiiflian  fyllera  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  iith  ciiiiury  deter- 
mined that  divine,  worlhip  Ihould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  tlironghout  the 
whole  coiuiuent.  During  the  whole  of  tiiis  century, 
alfo,  Chiillians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamentingtheirchurchcs,  which  they  had  deliroyed. 
through  the  luperflilious  fear  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  ii.uch  the  fai)ie  way  with  what  is  above  rcljted, 
or  worfe,  if  poflible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  iminerfcd  in  erinies 
of  the  deepeft  dye  ;   and  the  laity,   imagining  them- 
felves able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  cxamplesof  ibeirpaflorswilhout  remorle.         «j 
The  abiurd   principle  formerly   mentioned,  namely,    Exirara- 
ihat  religion  confilis  in  ac'ls  of  auflerity,  and  an  un-  g»nt  bcha- 
known   mental  correfpondence  wjth  God,  produced  viourofth* 

the  nioft  extravairant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the  "P""^ 
1  !!/-■  T-i  ..1  lamts. 

devotees  and   reputed  faints.     They  not  only  lived 

among  the  wild  beads,  but  alfo  after  the  maimer  of 

thefe   lavage  animals  :  they  ran  nak«d  through   the 

lonely  dcfarts  with  a  furious  afpccl,  and  all  the  agin- 

tions  of  m.aduefs  and  frenzy;  tiicy  prolongtd  their. 

wretched  life  by  grafsand  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  light' 

and  converfation  of  men,  remaining  almofl  motionlefs 

in  certain  places  forO  vcral  yearscxpofed  to  the  rigour 

and  inclemency  of  the  fcafons,  and  towards  the  con- 

clulion  of  their  lives  ihul  themfelves  up  in  narrowand 

milerable  huts  ;  and  all   this  v.as  conlidcred  as  true 

piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  M  orlliipping  ilie 

Deity  and  attaining  a  ihare  in  his  fdvo.ir. — But  of 

all  the  inftances  of  fuperilitious  frenzy  which  difgr^ccd 

the  rimes  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 

veneration,  or  exciicJ  more  the  wonder  of  the  nuilii- 

nidc. 
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tude,  than  iliatnf  a  cert.iin  inu'er  of  men  '.vho  were 
called  Stints  by  the  Giccks,  a;id  Sunfii  Columuans, 
or  i'lllar  Sai;Ub,  Uy  tlie  Latins.  Tbcic  were  pcrCons 
of  a,  moll  (lagiiUr  and  txtr.v^ij^aju  mm  of  miiu!,  wlio 
tiood  luolioiilcl's  on  tlic  tops  of /)/Z(«;j  cxprel'sly  raifed 
for  this  CHercife  of  their  p.itieiice,  and  rcjiuintd  tlicrc 
for  fc  vtiul  ye.irs  amidll  tlic  a*li;iir.'.tio;i  and  apj-luife. 
of  tlie  llui-'id  popiiLce.  The  iiivtjitor  of  this  (Irangc 
difci^iliiic  was  one  Sii/ieon  a  Syrian,  who  bej^aii  his 
lollies  liy  cjiaiigiiig  the  agreeable  emphiynh  nt  of  a 
llicpherd  tor  tlic  aiillcrities  of  a,  luonkilli  licc^  He  be- 
gan his  devotion  on  the  top  ofa  pillar  lix.  ciibiis  high  ; 
b.ut  as  he  increafcJ  in  fanctjty,  he  alf«  imrtaftU  ihc 
t;eiglu  of  his  pillar,  liU,  towards  iJie  conclufion  oi  his. 
life,  he  had  g<'t  upon  ih/i  Lop.  ofa,  piJlar  40  cnijits, 
iu  height,  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  I'a- 
Icltuie,  fcdiiccd  by  a  falfc  anbitioji  and  an  utter  ignu- 
ranee  of  true  r(  ligioii,  foliowcd  the  example  of  this  fa- 
O^atic,  though  not  with  the  fajue  degree  of  anlierity.. 
This  fopcrlliti.iLis  practice  b#gan  in  the  tifili  century, 
and  continued  in  the  ead  for  600  years.  The  La'.iu^, 
howevei;,  had  too  inuih  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrians  anclOricntals  in  tlijs.wluralical  fupcr- 
ftttion  :  and.  vvncn  a  certain  fanatic,  or  im^'oilor,  n.i- 
ll.ied  W idfilii'icns,  ereiStcd  one  of  thcfc  pillars  in  ilie: 
country  of  Treves,  and  propoftd  to  liv.c  on  it.  after- 
the  manner  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  bijhops  or- 
d,ere(l  it  to  be  pulled  dpwn. 

The  praftices  of  aullerc  worlliip  and  dif'ipliue  in 
other  rcf|iei:ts,  however,  gained  ground  ihroughout 
all  parts  of  Chridcndom.  Monl;s  of  v.irimis  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  con  :try. in  prodigious  num- 
bers. But  though  their  difciplinc  was  at  iirll  exceed- 
ingly fcvere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  ilic  prevailing  vices  of  the  time.*. 
Other  orders  fueceeded,  wiio  |  rctended  lollill  great- 
er degrees  of  fanelity,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  but  thefe  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted  and  fell  into  tlie  fame  vices  they  had  bla- 
med ill  others.  The  moil  violent  animoliiics,  difputts, 
and  haired,  alfo  reigned  :iuiong  the  ditfcrent  orders  of 
monks  ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  rjiiks 
and  degrees,  whether  we  conlider  them  as  clalltd  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  dif- 
putes,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandifc  thcinfelvfs  at  the  expence  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  keep  the  reJl.  of  mankind  in  fubjeci.ion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  (lull  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profelfion  of  the  au- 
(Icrc  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  tilth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Sonic  there  were,  indeed,  whoholdly  oppoftd  the  tor- 
rent of  fuperlliiion  and  wickedncfs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  wurld  :  but  their  oppoiiiioii 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards-thc  era  of 
the  reformation  had  been  citherfilcnced  or  deftroyed  : 
fo  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul;  had  made  thenifclvcs  ma- 
ilers of  alnioft  all  the  wealth  in  every  c^iuniry  of  Eu- 
rope, and  may  truly  be  f.id  to  have  been  the  only 
fwcreigiis ;  the  reft  of  the  iuiman  race,  even  kings  aiij 
princes,  being  only  ihtir  vall'als  and  llaves. 

While  the  Popiili  fuperftition  reigned  thus  violent- 
ly in  the  wcf;,  the  .^bluru  doctrines  of  .Mahomet  over- 
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fprcad  all  the  eaft.     The  rife  of  this  impoilor  is  rcU-    Ecclcfia. 
led  under  the  article  Arabia.     His  fucccilors  con-      flics! 
querediii  order  to  cllablilh  the  rcligioiioj  tlicirapoitlc;    Hjilory, 
and  thus  thevcry  aaiut  uf  Chriiliauity  was  cxtinguilh-  *"">*—— 
ed  iu  luany  pUccs  where  it  haj  formerly  rtourilhej. 
The  con(iucils  of  the  Tartars  having  intermin'>ledi 
them  with  the  Mahoinetaus,  they  grcc.'ily  embraced 
the  fupcrllitions  of  that  religion,   whicji  thus  alnio(fc 
entirely  ovtrfpre.id  the  whole  continents  of  Alia  and 
Africa  ;  and,  by  the  conq  :ell  of  Con!tantino)»lc  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  was  likewile  eltabliCicd  tl'.roughont  a. 
cotilldtraUc  pirt  of  Luropc.  g, 

About  the  beginning  of  the   l6th  cenciiry,  tlic  Ro-  State  of  rt. 
mail  poiuilfb  livc.i  in  the  utmoll  tramiuillity  ;  uor  had  ''g'«"  '" 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  1  hat 'J'^  *"-;"," 


lime,  any  re.:luii  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  auiho- 
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rity  in  a,iy  refpc^,  fuice  the'commotions  which  hid  ^^^,  I'^l' 
been  railed,  by  the  WalJenfes,  Aluigcnfes,  Stc.  were  fincVthat 
now  eiiurely  fuppreiled.  We  nuKl  not,  however,  time. 
concUiJe,  from  this  apparent  irauquillity  and  fccuriiy 
of  the  poiuitf's  and  their  adhcraits,  that  their  mtifures. 
Were  univerfally  applau  x\l.  Not  only  i)ri\atc  pcrfons, 
but.allo  the  moll  powerful  princes  and  fovercign  Hates, 
txcL'.imcd  loudly  againd  the  tyranny  of  the  popi.s, 
and  the  unbridled  licemioufnefs  of  the  clergy  ofalL 
denominations.  They  dcmaiidrd,  therefore,  a  refor- 
mation of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  conntnl  to  accouiplith  tiiai  iicccil'ary  purpofc. 
lint  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  10 
inch  a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  eifcft  ;  linco 
they  caniefrom  perlbns  who  never  entertained  tjie  leaft 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re- 
ligious mitters,  and  who  of  eonfequciice,  iiiilead  oi 
attempting  therafelvcs  to  bring  about  that  reformatioix. 
which  was  fo  ardently  dcfired,  remained  cniirciy  in- 
aflivc,  or  looked  for  redrel's  to  the  court  of  Home,  or 
to  a  general  council.  But  while  the  fo  much  denred  re- 
formation feenied  to  be  at  fuch  a  greai  diftance,  it  f\ii.. 
denly  arofe  from  a  quarter  w  hence  it  was  not  at  all-: 
expected.  A  tingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
tiic  order  of  St  .Augallinc,  ventured  tooppofe  himfelf 
to  the  whole  torrent  of  p.ipal  power  and  dcf)'oiifni. 
This  bold  attempt  was  lirli  made  public  on  the  ;c»ih  of 
September  1517  ;  and,  notuithllanding  all  the  clforts 
of  the  popeaiid  his  adherents,  the  dodrincsof  Luther 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.  Otters,  cjicourigcj 
by  his  fiiccefs,  lent  their  affiilance  in  tlie  work  ef  re- 
formation ;  which  at  laft  produced  new  churches, 
founded  upon  principles  quite  dili'erent  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  which  Hill  continue.  But  fur  a  particular 
account  of  the  tranfaflions  of  the  tirll  reformers,  the 
oppolition  they  met  with,  and  the  iinal  fettlcmciii  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations  in  Kurope, 
fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Rekornhtion. 

The  flate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
feems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.     Afia  and  .'ifrici- 
arc  funk  in  the  groflcil  luperftitions  either  of  the  ]\la- 
homnicdan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouihern  contincnc 
of  America,   belonging  to  the  Sjuni.irds,  continues, 
immerfed  in  the  molt  abfurd  fuperltitions  of  Poperv. 
Tiie  northern  eoiitineni,  being  mol'i'v  j  copied  with, 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  proftirestherelormed  re- 
ligion.    At  the  fame  time  it  muft  he  owned,  that  funic, 
kind  of  reforoialiou  hath  taken  plaoc  even  in  Popciy 
andMahontmcdiBifiu  thcmfclvcs.  Tlitpopcshavc  no 
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loiigcithst  aiulioriiy  over  ilatcs  aiidpriuccs, even  thofe 
molt  bigotied  lo  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 
Ncillicr  are  the  lives  cillier  of  liic  clergy  or  laity  fo 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  iiicrealc  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contrilnitcd  to  caiife  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  rcafon,  and  this  hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  dccreafc  of  fujier- 
llition.  Even  in  Mahommedan  countries,  that  furions 
cnthiifiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  the  inhabitants 
to  face  the  greatcll  dangers,  hath  now  almoll  vanidied  ; 
lo  that  the  credit  of  Maliomet  himfelf  fccms  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  elliniaiion  of  his  followers.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  even  of  ilie  moll  ignorant  and  bigo- 
ted multitude  ;  and  the  fenliblc  part  of  the  Turks  are 
faid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
ihofc  nations  which  ftill  profcfs  Paganifm,  the  inter- 
conrfe  ot  Europeans  with  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
inipollible  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.  tS% 
none  of  them  arc  in  a  [late  of  civilization,  however,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that  tlicir  religion  is  of  the  fauie 
unpolifhed  call  with  their  manners  ;  and  thatit  conlilis 
of  a  heap  of  barbarous  fuperllitions  which  have  been 
handed  dow  n  among  them  from  time  iminemorial,  and 
which  they  continue  to  obfervc  without  knowing  why 
•r  wherefore. 

Sect.  III.     CftheCompofithnofHlftory. 

Cicero  has  given  us  the  whole  art  of  compofing 
hillory,  in  a  very  Ihort  and  comprehcnlive  manner. 
We  IhbU  lirll  tranfcribe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
fider  the  feveral  par:s  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 
<'  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  tlie  tirfl  law  in 
writing  hiflory  is.  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfc  ;  and  the  next,  not  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  that  on  the  ons  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
afl'eclion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefc  foun- 
dations are  wliat  all  are  acquainted  '.\ith.  i5ut  the 
fupcrflrudiire  confifts  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in 
she  flylc  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  defcriptions  of  places.  And  bccaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  arc  defirous  to 
know  firll  their  caufes,  then  the  actions  thcmfelves, 
and  lartly  their  confequences  ;  the  hillorian  fhoiild 
t.ike  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives  that  occalioned 
ihcm  ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  facts  theniftlves,  Ihould 
Hot  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewifc 
in  what  manner  ;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe- 
quences, Iliow  if  they  were  the  efiefts  of  chance,  wif- 
dom,  or  imprudence.  Nor  Ihould  he  only  recite  the 
aitions  of  great  and  eminent  perfons,  but  likcwile  de- 
Icribc  their  charattcrs.  The  llylc  ought  to  be  riucnt, 
ihioolh,  :nid  even,  free  frnni  that  harllinefs  and  poig- 
nancy which  is  tifual  at  the  bar."  Thuo  far  Liccro. 
An  hillory  written  in  this  manner, and  furnilhed  witli 
all  thefe  properties,  mull  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inlhiidive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  :  though  his  fubjed  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumflance,  or  at  leall 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
what  wc  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  biUinefs  of  the  hillori£n,  as  well  as  of  the 
philofopher,  to  reprefcnt  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precep's, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif- 
ferent i  but  the  end  and  delign  of  both  is,  or  Ihould 
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be,  the  fame  :  And  thercfire  hiftory  has  not  inipro-  Compofi 
ptrly  bccu  faid  by  fonic  to  be  moral  philofophy  ex-  tionof 
cmplitieJ  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  mankind.  .  "'"oT- 

We  Ihail  reduce  thefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  fcparatcly.  But  as  Truth  is 
the  balls  and  foundation  of  all  hiltory,  it  will  be  nc- 
ceffary  to  conlldcr  that  in  the  lirft  place. 

Art.  I.     Of  Truth  in  Iliflory. 

Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  ofOfhiitoHi 
hiltory,  by  which  it  is  didinguiflied  from  fable  or  ro-  '■■>"''• 
mance.  An  hiHorian  thereiorc  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  pallion  or  bias.  He 
mufl  have  the  ftcadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  infenlibly  fwayed  by  feme  pallion  to  give 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  a(!:tions  or  cliaracicrs  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  favour  or  dillike  to  panics  or  perfons  affect 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor 
to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ;  but  to  prc- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a  ilale  of  the  greatelt  indifferency  to 
all,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
their  own  nature,  and  not  as  connefted  with  this  or 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fcdaie 
temper,  a  lively  imagination  is  rcquilitc  ;  without 
which  his  defcriptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  convey  lo  Iiis  readers  a  jufl  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  adions.  Nor  is  the  allill- 
ance  of  a  good  judgment  Icls  ncceilary  than  any  of 
the  former  qualities,  to  direft  him  what  is  proper  to 
be  f.iid  and  what  lo  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thing  in  a  manner  fuitable  lo  its  importance.  And 
fnice  thefe  arc  the  qualifications  necellary  for  an  hifto- 
rian,  it  may  perhaps  feem  the  Icfs  llrange  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  hiltories. 

But  hillorical  truth  conlifts  of  two  parts  ;  one  is,  Not 
to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falle  :  Though  it  is 
not  fulhcient  to  excufe  an  hillorian  in  relatinga  faifc- 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  urote 
it,  unlel's  he  firit  ufed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth  ;  for  then,  unduubtcdly, 
an  invincible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hiltory  as  in 
morality.  But  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kind 
content  themlclves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranfcribing  them  from  others  ;  with- 
out duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  arc 
founded,  or  giving  thcmfelves  the  trouble  of  a  llritt 
inquiry.  Few  \v  ill  nfe  the  diligence  necellary  to  in- 
form thcmfelves  of  the  certainty  of  what  they  under- 
take to  relate.  And  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  I'leafure  of  reading  fuch  writers,  while  perfons 
read  with  dilfidencc  ;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hillorian  than  fuch  indullry.  'I'hus  we  are  informed 
of  Thucydides,  that  when  he  wrote  his  hillory  of  the 
Peloponnelian  war,  be  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
bell  accounts  lie  could  get  from  his  co.  ntrynicn  the 
Athenians,  fearing ihey  might  be  partial  in  their  own 
caufc  ;  but  fparcd  no  expence  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  facls  were  related  by  their  enemies  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  that,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  both 
parties,  he  might  better  judi^e  of  the  truth.  And 
Polybius  took  greater  pains  than  he,  in  order  lo  write 
his  hillory  of  the  Rom.in  affairs  ;  for  he  travelled  into 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  otiitr  pans  of  the  world, 

that 
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mpofi-  that  by  viewing  the  fcvtral  fcenes  of  jdlioii,  and  iii- 
on  of  forming  liin.icli  (rom  llic  i.,h.il>ilur.ts,  he  niiglit  conic 
iftory  at  a  ijrcatcr  certainty  of  the  l^(^ts,;inil  rciifclcnt  thrni 
"*'""'  in  a  jiilltr  li.  ht.  But  as  an  liiltori m  ongh;  not  to  aiicrt 
what  he  knows  to  be  falfc  ;  fo  hr  iho.il.i  likcvvilc  i-c 
caiitiinis  in  relating  thing:  wiiieh  arc  do  btful,  and 
acqnai  it  his  readers  wiiii  the  tvi.Itncc  lie  goes  ujion 
in  fuch  faits,  troai  whence  thiy  may  be  aMc  tojudgc 
how  far  it  is  |jroj)er  to  credit  tlicni.  So  Herodotus 
tells  lis  «  hat  tilings  he  faw  hiinfcU  in  his  travels,  and 
what  lie  heard  lioni  the  inlorniaiion  of  the  Egypiian 
prieiis  and  ottitfs  with  whom  heconvcrfed.  And  Cur- 
lius,  in  the  lite  of  Alexander,  fjicaKing  of  the  att'airs 
of  India,  ingcnuoiilly  coiitcdes,  thit  he  wrote  more 
than  he  fully  believed.  "  Kor  (fays  he)  1  neither 
dare  to  aHirm  [loliiively  what  I  douiit  of,  nor  tan  I 
think  it  prnpcr  to  emit  what  1  have  been  told."  By 
lucb  a  condutb  tl>c  author  fecnrcs  his  credit,  whetiier 
the  tilings  prove  really  true  or  laltc  ;  and  gives  room 
for  further  inquiry,  without  impofing  on  his  readers. 
The  other  branch  of  hiltorical  truth  is.  Not  to  omit 
any  thing  that  is  true,  and  ncceliii-y  to  ftt  the  inatier 
treated  of  in  a  elear  and  fail  light.  In  the  acfions  of 
pall  ages  or  dilhmt  countries,  wherein  the  writer  has 
no  pcrfonal  concern,  he  cairhavc  no  great  induce- 
ment to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  'vhtrc  iiiterell 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  Imall  candour,  as 
well  as  tirnnicfs  of  mind,  coiiftantly  to  aiihere  to  it. 
Affection  to  fome,  averlion  to  others,  fear  of  difob- 
liging  friends  or  thofe  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pofc  and  try  his  integrity.  Bclidcs,  an  oniillion  is 
lefs  obvious  to  cenfure,  than  a  falfc  allcrtiuii  :  for  the 
one  may  be  ealily  afcribed  to  ignorance  or  forgctful- 
aefs  ;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difcovered,  be  com- 
monly looked  uj'on  asdeligii.  He  theretorc,  who  in 
iucii  circumllanccs,  from  a  generous  love  to  Iriuh,  is 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  ftirie  it,  jullly  dc- 
fervcs  the  charader  of  a  brave  as  well  as  honelt  man. 
What  Polybiusfays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking  :  "  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  a  like  difpolition  wiih 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  Hut 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charader  of  an  hiflorian, 
they  miilf  all  be  forgot.  He  nuUl  often  fpeak  well 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  thciradions 
dcfervc  it  ;  and  fomeiinies  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  grcatcft  friends,  when  their  condudt  makes  it  ne- 
celiary .  Nor  mull  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove, and 
at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons  ;  fince  all 
arc  liable  to  miltake  in  their  management,  and  there 
arc  fcarce  any  peifons  who  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Therefoir,  in  hiftory, all  pcrfonal  con lideraiions  lliould 
be  laid  afidc,  and  regard  had  only  to  their  adions." 
Whit  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  aclions 
fliould  we  have  were  tiicfe  rules  obfcrved  by  all  hi- 
/lorians  ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua- 
lification of  an  hiftorian  ;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  impcrfedions  ate  more  ealily  palfcdovcr. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firit 
twelve  Roman  tmpcrori  with  the  fame  freedom  whcre- 
w-ilh  they  thcmfelves  lived.  What  better  character 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  .'  The  fame  ingenious  tem- 
per appears  in  the  twoGrecim  liillorians  above  men- 
tioned, Thncydidcs  and  Polybius  :  The  foriutr  of 
whom,  though  banillicd  by  his  couiurynieu  the  Athc- 
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nians,  yet  exprcfles  no  marks  of  refentment  in  his  Compori- 
hiitoryj  cither  againft  them  in  general,  or  even  a-  ti"n  of 
gainfl  the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  hai  occalion  Hiftory. 
to  mentiiin   tlirm  j   and    ihc   latter  does  not  forbear  '       ' 

cciiUiring  wli.t  he  ihouglit  blameable  in  his  neareft 
relations  anil  tricnds.  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to 
know  whether  an  hi  oriin  fpe^ks  truth  or  not,  and 
k:  cpsiiptothcfcvcralcharaitcts  here  raentioncil ;  iho' 
it  fccms  rcafonablc,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
jiilUee  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 
Somctiires,  indeed,  a  j'ldgmeut  may  in  a  good  nica- 
fure  be  foniicd  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  fpini  liis 
manner  of  txpreliing  hinifclf.  A  certai-i  candour  and 
frankncfs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  conliltcnt  v.'ith 
i;leif,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  jullly  efteemcd  as  a 
^V^y  g"°''  evidence  of  their  I'lncerity.  Whereas  thofe 
who  have  partial  dcligns  to  anfwcr  are  comnnnly 
more  clofe  and  covert  ;  and  if  at  other  tinies  they  af- 
lunie  an  air  oi  openncfs  and  freedom,  yet  (his  i^  not 
coiutaiu  and  even,  but  foon  followed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  bi^s  and  refervc  :  lur  it  is  very 
difBtnlt  to  ad  a  part  long  together  without  lying 
Ojien  to  a  difcovery.  And  therefore,  though  craft  and 
dcfjgn  isexcecilingly  vari  ius,and,l'rotcus-likc,airumcs 
very  dillerciit  fliapes,  there  arc  certain  characters  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  detce'tec'.  Thus, 
where  things  are  nnccrtain  by  rc.ifoii  of  their  being 
reported  vari<'us  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hiflorian 
to  give  into  the  mofl  unfavounble  account,  where 
others  are  as  will  known  and  equally  credible.  Again, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  fads 
thcmfelves  arc  certain  and  evident,  but  the  dtfign  and 
motives  of  thofe  concerned  in  them  arc  unknown  and 
obfcure,  to  alfi^ii  fome  ill  principle,  fuch  as  avarice, 
ambition,  malice,  intcrell,  or  any  otiier  vicious  habit, 
as  the  cauie  of  them.  This  coiulud  is  not  only  hii- 
juft  to  the  perfons  whofc  adions  they  relate  .  but 
hurtful  to  minkind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
dcllioy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  Iprings 
from  example.  Others,  who  al'fett  to  be  more  covert, 
content  themlclveswith  fulpiciousaiid  fly  iiUiniia lions; 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
nnwillingnefs  to  believe  them,  tho'  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  lo.  And  to  meotion  no  more,  there 
arc  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
niijuft  calumnies  and  relledions,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
before  look  more  crtdible,  and  themfelvcs  Id's  partial. 
But  the  honell  and  falhful  hiflorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts;  he  conliders  things  as  they  arc 
in  themfelvcs,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them, 
without  prejudice  or  alf'edion. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Argument  of  Hillory. 

THsfuhjcfl  in  general  is  fads,  together  with  fuch  Subjcft  of 
things  as  are  either  conneded  with  them,  or  may  at  hiflory, 
Icaft  be  requilite  to  fct  them  in  a  jufl  and  proper  light. 
But  although  the  principal  dclign  of  hillory  be  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  fads,  yet  all  fads  do  not  merit  the 
regard  of  an  liiflorian  ;  but  fuch  only  is  may  be  thouiiht 
of  ufe  and  fcrvice  tor  the  cii.dud  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  lor  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  pLn 
and  fchcmc  of  his  work  as  he  pleafes.     His  buliacfs 
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Coivipiifi-   is  to  rcpomhings  ss  ]\e  finJs  i]\em,  wiiliout  any  co- 
limi  of    louring  jr  tUfguirc  to  niAkr  ihcm   niort;  pleali  .g  and 
^niftorjr.    ji,ijt^iji(.  ^^,  i,ij  reader,  wliich  would  Lie  to  convtrt  liis 
'         liillory  into  a  ii&vcl.     Indeed,  1'ohic  hillorics  atfbid 
more  jlcafnrc  .Uidtnitnainmciit  ihanotliers,  from  the 
iiatureof  (lie  thingsof  which  iliey  conlift ;   and  it  may 
be  cllccnied  tlicliapjincf;  otan  lii(tori.ui  tomcct  wiih 
fucli  a  fulijed,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  oiherwirc. 
Thus  Hcrodutus  begins  his  hillory  with  fliowinj:!;,  that 
the  barbarians  j;avc  the  lint  occaiion  to  the  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  :iii  ac- 
count of  the  punilhnicnt  which,  after  fonic  ig-s,  they 
fuffercdhoni  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Sucli  a  relati- 
on mi'.ft  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen 
the  Grecians,  for  whole  fake  it  was  written  ;  but  like- 
wife  very  inlluiitive,  by  informing  them  of  the  juilice 
of  Providence  in  puniihing  public  injuriesin  this  world, 
wherein  focictics,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of  p'jnifh- 
nient.     And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufc 
to  caution   them  againft  the  like  prartices.     Ou   the 
contrary,  Thucydidcs  begins  his  liillory  \Tith  the  un- 
happy itate  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  ;  and  ia 
the  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the 
raufe  of  the  calamitous  war  betivcen  them  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  pleafe  and   gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggrellbrs. 
But  he  fcorned  to  court  applaulc  at  the  cxpence  of 
truth  and  juflice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in- 
tegrity to  all  future  hiftorians.     But  as  all  adions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  hiltory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge- 
ment in  an  hidorian  to  feleft  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 
<'icero  obfervcs  very  juflly,  that  hillory  "  is  conver- 
fant  in  great  and  meniorable  adions."     For  this  rca- 
ion,  an  hillorian  (liould  always  keep  poderity  in  view  ; 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fonie account 
or  otiier,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.     To  dc- 
fcend  to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently 
■occur  in  the  common  alf'.iirs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig- 
nity of  hirtory.  Such  wriiersonght  rather  to  be  deemed 
juurnalills  than  hillorians,   who  have  no  view  or  ex- 
pedation  ihat  their  works  lliould  furvive  them.     Hut 
the  (kilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi- 
tion.    His  deli;;n  is  lo  acquaint  fuccccding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before   them  ;  to  do  juilice  to  the  memory  of  great 
and  virtuou".  men  ;   and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate 
•his  own.     Pliny  the  younger  has  fomc  tine  reflections 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.     "  Yon  advifc 
me  (fays  he)  to  write  an  hillory  ;  and  not  you  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  1  am  myfclf 
inclined  to  it.     Not  that  I  believe  m yfelf  qiialihcd  for 
it,  which  would  be  rafli  to  think  till  1  have  tried  it  ; 
but  becaufe  I  eflecm  it  a  gen'  rous  aCiion  not  to  fuffer 
thofe   to  be   forgotten,  whofe    memory  ought  to  be 
eternized  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  mhers,  to- 
gether with  tme'sowu.     For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo 
delirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered   here- 
after ;   which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  m  in,  efpeci  :!ly 
of  one  who,  confcious  of  no  g'lilt,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  pollerity      Therefore  I  am  thinking  day 
and  iiijiht  by  what  means,  as  Viri^il  foys, 

My  name 

To  rails  ajolt : 


Th  It  would  fufficc  mc  ;  for  it  is  above  my  widi  to  add   drnpt 
with  him,  (ion  . 

and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  lliftai 

But  oil !  * ^■ 

However,  I  his  is  enough,  and  what  hiftory  alone  feems  i,{.v,<j 
to  poiuift."  This  was  Pliny's  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  ufc  and  advantage  of  hillory  ;  the  fubjccts  of 
which  arc  generally  mattirsof  weight  and  importance. 
And  thcrciorc,  when  a  prudent  hiftoriin  thinks  it 
convenient  to  tike  notice  of  things  in  themfclvcs  Irfs 
conliderable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
fomc  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
apology.  So  Dion  CalTius,  when  he  has  'mentioned 
liime  things  of  lefs  moment  in  the  life  of  Coramodus 
(as  indeod  that  emperor's  life  was  chit-fly  filled  up  with 
cruelly  and  folly),  makes  this  cxciife  lorbimfelf:  "I 
would  not  h,vc  it  tliought  that  I  defcend  below  the 
gravity  of  hiltory  in  writing  thcfe  tilings  :  For,  as 
they  were  the  adions  of  an  emperor,  and  I  was 
prefent  and  faw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  con- 
verfcd  with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit 
them."  He  fecms  to  think  thofe  adions,  when  per- 
formed by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  recording, 
whicli,  if  done  by  a  pcrfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 
fcarcc  have  dtfervcd  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  j-.uiged  amifs,  if  we  confidtr  what  an  influence 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  tlic 
coiiiu;on  circumflances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 
tlitni  ;  which  may  fometimes  render  them  not  un- 
worthy the  regard  of  an  hillorian,  as  examples  cither 
for  imitation  or  caution. 

But  although  fads  in  general  are  the  proper  ftib- 
jed  of  liillory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  coufidcred 
with  regard  to  tlie  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei- 
ther to  p.'rlicular  pcrfons  or  communities  of  men, 
And  from  this  conlideration  hillory  has  been  diftin-  nilTcrei 
gtiilhed  iiHD  three  forts,  viz.  hiogriiphy,  particular  and  kliuls  o 
gcmral  hiflory.  The  lives  of  lingle  pcrfons  is  called  hiftory, 
bi'jgrajhy.  ]dy  particular  hijiory  is  meant  that  of  pir- 
ticular  flatcs,  whether  for  a  Ihorter  or  longer  fp.ice  of 
time.  And  [_';/.'£■»•;»/ /i//,-6r;' con  tains  an  account  of  feveral 
flates  cxilting  logcther  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 

I.  The  fubjeds  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  pcrfons  ;  for  many  ufcl'ul  obfcrva- 
tions  in  the  condud  of  human  life  m;iy  be  made  from 
jult  accoitHts  of  thofe  M'ho  liave  been  eminent  and  be- 
neficiil  10  the  world  in  either  Itation.  Nay,  the  lives 
of  vicious  pcHbns  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn- 
ings to  others,  by  obftrving  the  fatal  confequences 
which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  pradices. 
But,  for  thofe  who  cxpofed  their  lives,  or  otherwife 
employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
fellow-rreatures.  it  feems  but  a  jufl  debt  that  their 
memoiies  IhouKl  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
flcrity  acquainted  with  their  liencfadors.  The  cx- 
pcclation  of  tliis  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  everyone,  upon  due 
relledion,  willbc  convinced  hownat.iral  this  paliion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  was  for  this  reafon, 
probaby,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufet'til  arts  a».d  fcicnces,  and 
other  perions  of  dillinguilhed  merit,  in  the  Klylian 
Fields,  where  he  thus  defcribcs  them  : 
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1  fere  patriots  live,  who.  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  ficlJ.s  v/cre  prodigal  of  Wood  : 


I'riefts 
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Pricfts  of  un!)lcmifli"d  lires  here  mate  abode. 
And  poct>  worthy  their  iiifpi.'in^  god  ; 
Aud  fcarchiiijr  wim  of  more  mechanic  jiarti, 
Who  grac'd  tlieir  age  wliii  new  invented  arts; 
Thofc  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 
Aedthofc  who  krtcw  that  bounty  to  commend  ; 
The  heads  of  theft  v/ith  holy  fillets  bound. 
And  all  tlicir  templci  were  with  garlani's  crowii'd. 

^N£io,  1.  vi.  V.  6(). 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  characters 
arc  principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.    The 
world  is  iiiquifitivc  to  know  the  conduct  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  as  in  public. 
And  botii,  as  has  been  laid,  may  be  of  fervice,  confi- 
deriiig  the  influence  of  their  examples.     But  to  be 
cvcr-iiuiuifiiive  in  fcarchingiiiio  the  weaknelfcs  and 
infirmities  of  the  greate/l  snd  bed  of  men,  is,  to  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  a  needlefs  ttiiiolity.     In  the  wri- 
ters of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  jullly  allowed  to  excel. 
But  it  his  been  a  matter  of  difpiite  asiong  liic 
learned,  whether  any  one  ou;;at  to  write  his  own 
hiitory.     It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  much  mailer  of  the  fubject  as  tjic 
perfoii   hiinfelf  :    and  beliJes,    there  arc  many  iu- 
flances,  b>)th  ancient  and  modern,    to  juflify  ftich  a 
conducl.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  there  are  many  iaconvcnicnecs  that  attend  it  ; 
foniK  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero.     "  If  (fays 
he)  there  is  any  thing   commendable,  perfons    arc 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  themfclvcs  with  greater  modelly, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blimeablc  in  others.     tSclidcs, 
what  is  fiid  i:  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  Itfs  .au- 
thority ;  and  after  all,  many  v.  ill  not  iHck  to  cenfurc 
it."     And  Fliny   fays  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
"Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 
not  fo  much  to  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them, 
as  to  have  done  them  that  thej  might  proclaim  them. 
So  ihnt  wliich  would  have  appeared  great  if  told  by 
another,  is  loft  when  related  Ly  the  party  himfslf. 
For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  lact,  they  rellefl  upon 
the  vanity  of  its  author.  Wherefore,  if  yon  do  things 
not  worth  mentioning,   the  aftions  themfclvcs  are 
blamed  ;  and  if  the  things  you  do  arc  commendable, 
you  arc  blamed  for  mentioning  tl\em."    Thefc  reflec- 
tions will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very  jnft ;  and 
yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  tolovc  them- 
felves,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  im- 
partial hiitory  of  his  own  aftions.     There  is  fcarcc 
any  trcatifeof  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Cxfar's  Commentaries.     And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  "  Afmiiis  PoUio  (wholived  at  that  timej  rliought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity: 
that  Csefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons;  and  mifreprefented 
his  own  actions,  cither  delignedly,  or  through  forget- 
fulnefs  :  and  therefore  he  fuppofcs  he  would  have  re- 
vifcd  and  corrected  tlicm."     However,  at  fonic  times 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  judifiable  for  a  perfon  to  be  liis 
own  iiiftorian.  Plutarcli  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  mr.n  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  publilhcr  of  his  own  merits.     Thefc  are,  when 
■ilic  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confiderablc  advantage  ci- 
pher vo  iiirafelf  or  others.     It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
forotlicr  perfons  to  undertake  the  promcc.     Aud 
Vol.  VIII. 
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cfpecially  for  a  perfon  to  talk  or  write  of  his  own  vir- 
tues, at  a  lime  whea  vice  and  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  Icafi  to  be  taken  as  a  rciiccliou  upon 
others.  "  Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote, 
their  own  lives,  rather  as  a  teAiraony  ol  their  condua, 
than  from  pride."  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi- 
cious remark  :  "  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the 
fooner  the  report  of  it  is  credited."  But  the  an- 
cient writers  had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader's  at- 
tention from  themfclvcs  in  recording  their  own  ac- 
tions, and  fo  rendered  what  they  faid^kfs  invidious  ; 
and  that  was,  by  fpcaking  of  themfclvcs  in  the  third 
perfon,  and  not  in  the  firft.  Thus  Caefar  never  fays, 
"  I  did,"  or,  "  /faij,  this  or  that;"  but  always, 
"  C^far  did,  or  fdid,  fo  and  fo."  Why  the  moderns 
have  iiot  more  chofcn  to  follow  iheui  in  iliis,  we  know 
not,  fincc  it  fccins  lefs  exceptionable. 

2.   In  a  continued  hiitory  oi (> articular  ftates,  fomc 
account  mny  be  given  of  their  oiiginal,  and  founders; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fituation  ;  what  advan- 
tages they  have  for  tiieir  fupporc  or  improvement,  ci- 
ther within   themfclvcs,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
quclts  ;  with  the  form  of  their  govc<-nment.     Then 
notice  flioiild  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
increafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur  ;  whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  conllitution. 
trade,  induilry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufc.    After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declcnlions  Ihould  be  Ciewn  ;  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioncd  it  ((or  that 
is  generally  the  cafe);  whet  her  avarice,  ambition,  lux- 
ury, difcord,  cruelty,  or  fcveral  of  thefc  in  conjunc- 
tion. And  laftly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy 
fate,  how  they  received  their  linal  ruia  and  fubver- 
fion.     Mod  of  thcfe  things  Livy  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  his  hiitory  of  the  Roman  Itatc,  as  he  ac- 
quaints his  readers  in  the  preface.     "  The  accounts 
(fays  he)  of  what  happened  eitlier  before  or  while 
the  city  was  building,  confilting  rather  of  poetical 
fables  than  any  certain  records  of  facts,  I  fliall  nei- 
ther afTert  nor  confute  them.   Let  antiquity  be  allow- 
ed to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
by  uniting  things  human  and  divine.     But  if  any  na- 
tion may  be  fuSercd  to  fetch  their  origion  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  ihe  military  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  rcprefent  Mars  as  the  fatherof  their  found- 
er,  other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  as 
they  do  in  their  government.     But  I  lay  no  great 
ftrefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  o(  them.    What  I  am  defi- 
rous  every  one  lliould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  lives 
and  manners  :  by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obfervc,  how  our  manners  gradually  de- 
clined with  our  difcipline ;  afterwards  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  ;  and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fcnt  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vices  nor  fuffer  them 
to  be  remedied.    This  is  the  chief  bcnetit  and  advan- 
tage lo  be  reaped  from  hiitory,  to  fetch  iuftruc^ion 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds;  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  one,  which  will  be  of  ufe  both  loyonrfelf  and 
your  ci-untry,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  arc  equally 
bale  in  their  rife  and  event."    Thus  far  Livy.    And 
4  K  how 
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Compofi-  how  well  he  has  executed  this  dcfign  miifl;  be  ac- 
•ioii  of    knowlcdged  by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  pcrufe 

Hiftory.    },js  ^^-ork. 

'^      ''  3.  But  as  a  particular  hiftory  confifts  of  a  number 

of  faffs  rclatini^  to  the  fame  flate,  fuitably  connciJled 
and  laid  tngclhcr  in  a  proper  fcries  ;  fo  a  giuer.ii  hi- 
Jlory  is  made  up  ^i  fcvtral  particular  hillories,  wiiofe 
fcparate  tranl'ailions  witliin  the  fame  period  of  time, 
or  part  of  it,  ihould  be  fo  diitinCUy  related  as  to  caule 
no  confufion.  Such  was  the  lii/tory  of  JJiodolus  Si- 
culus,  which  contained  an  account  of  moA  of  ihc  cnii- 
iicni  flatcs  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  lolt  Of  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  cx- 
icr.five  i  to  whom  wc  arc  cfpecially  indebted  for  the 
Pcrfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  likcwiic  be  re- 
ferred Jullin's  hiftory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  written  by  another  hand.  The 
rules  proper  for  conducing  fuch  hiftories  arc  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  abovemcntioned  concerning  parti- 
cular hiftorics  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  order, oi 
which  we  Iball  have  occafiau  to  fpcak  hereafter. 

But  the  hillories  boih  of  particular  ftaies  and 
thofe  w  hich  arc  more  general  ftequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  offome  Ihurt  period  of  time  Tlius  the 
hillory  of  the  PcloponneJian  war,  written  by  T  hucy- 
dides,comprifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  tirll  twenty 
years  of  that  w^r,  which  iaflcd  fevcn  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches;  thouji,h  indeed  the  rcalon 
of  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  was  finilhed,  otherwife  he  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hirtory  to  the  conciulion  of  it. 
But  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Jugurtha  of  Africa,  given  us  by  Salluft,  as  alfo 
Cwfar's  hillories  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  a  much  Icfs  number  of  years  than  that 
of  Thucydides.  Nay,  fonictimes  oneftngle  tranfatlion 
is  thought  fiifficicnt  to  furnifli  out  a  hillory.  Such 
was  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvtrt  the  Roman 
flate,  wriiten  likewifc  by  Salluft.  As  to  more  gene- 
ral hiflorics,  Xcnophon's  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be 
cfteemcd  as  fuch  ;  which  in  order  to  time  fuccceds 
thai  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  cf  forty- 
eight  years.  And  I'olybius  called  \\\%a.  general  hijtory; 
which;  thoupji  it  principally  contained  the  Roman  af- 
fairs, yet  took  in  the  molt  remarkable  tranfaclions 
of  feveral  ether  ftaies,  for  the  fpace  of  fjfty-ihrcc 
years  :  though  it  has  met  with  tlie  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firfl  live 
looks  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confuted  at  firft,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele- 
brated hiftory  of  Thuanus  is  another  inftance  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  principal  tranfaftions  of  Europe 
for  about  60  years,  chiefly  in  the  i6th  century,  arc 
deferibed  with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a 
manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
ihought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians.  N'lW,  in  fuch  hiftories  as  thcfe,  to  go  farther 
back  than  is  necellary  tofet  the  ful.jefl  in  a  juft  light, 
feems  as  improper  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  general  fubjeft  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads  ; 
narraihi:,  refieCliotn,  ffccthts,  and  digri.Jjloiis. 

Ofrarri-        ^'  ^7  narration  is  meant  a  dcfcription  of  fafts  or 
tioa. 
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aftions,  with  fuch  things  as  are  necclfaril/  conneded   Compoli- 
with  them  ;  namely,  pcrfons,  lime,  place,  dcfign,  and     t'°"  "f 
event.  Hift  — 

As  to  aiiions  thcmfelvcs,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the 
hiliorian  to  acquaint  h;s  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  perfornicd;  what  mcafures  were  con- 
cei  ted  on  all  lldcs,  and  how  they  were  conducted, 
wheihcr  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  ihc 
action;  as  likewifc,  if  any  nnforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  dcligued  mcafures  were  cither  pro- 
niotcd  or  broken.  All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.  And  as  war  arifes  from 
injurticc  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  tiiC  o- 
thcr,  it  is  fit  the  rcajcr  Ihould  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggrellbrs.  For  though  war  is  never  to  be  deli- 
red,  yet  it  is  fometimcs  necellary.  In  the  defcripiiou 
of  battles,  regard  fliould  be  had  equally  to  both  par- 
ties ;  the  number  of  forces,  conduct  of  the  generals, 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan- 
ces happened  in  the  engagement, either  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  Itralagem,  and  how  it  illucd.  The  like 
circumllanccs  Ihould  all  be  obfcrved  in  lieges  and  other 
anions.  Uut  the  moft  agreeable  fcene  of  hiftory  arifes 
from  a  ftate  ol  peace.  Here  the  writer  acquaints  us 
with  theconllitunonof  ftates,  iie  nature  of  their  laws, 
the  manners  and  cuitonis  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad- 
vantages of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difcord  ;  the  inveiuion  of 
arts  and  fciences,  in  what  manner  they  were  im- 
proved and  culiivaied,  and  by  whom;  with  many 
other  things,  both  picafant  and  profitable  in  the  cun- 
dud  of  life. 

As  10  perfons,  the  charaflers  of  all  thefc  Ihould  be 
deferibed  who  aft  any  confiderable  part  in  an  hiftory. 
This  excites  the  cnriolity  of  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  tiiem  ;  as  every 
one  is  more  inquilitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  others 
in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will 
likewifc  be  of  ule  toobferve,  how  their  actions  agree 
with  their  charaders,  and  what  were  the  cflectsof 
their  dih'erent  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circuniftanccs  oit'nne  and  plat::  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  hiftorian,  without  which  liis  ac- 
counts of  fids  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  iwi- 
perfcCt.  And  therefore  cliroiiology  and  geograpliy 
feem  not  improperly  to  have  been  called  the  two  ejus 
oj  htjiory.  Belidcs,  they  very  much  ailift  the  memory: 
for  it  is  much  e.^fier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to  be 
done  at  fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  than  if 
only  related  in  general  ;  nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind  which  other- 
wife  had  been  obliterated,  ^y  ''I'c  '^  meant  not 
only  the  year  of  any  particular  era  or  period;  but 
likewife  the  fcafon,  as  fummer  or  winter  ;  and  the 
ageof  particular  pcrfons.  For  ii  is  oftentimes  from 
hence  that  wc  are  principally  enabled  to  make  a  juft 
eftimate  of  fads.  Thus  Cicero  commends  Poinpey  for 
undertaking  and  finilhing  the  Piratic  war  at  a  feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fea.  This  double  danger,  as  Pm  Ltg. 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confidcring  \\\e.  Man.e-v 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  the  glory  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  fince  to  have  done  the  fame  thing  in  fummer 
would  not  have  been  an  equal  proof  of  the  courage 

and 
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and  intrepidity  of  the  general.    And  there  is  nothing     left  for  his  fon.     But  as  king  Philip  could  not  have    Compofi- 
niorc   fiir|>ri(ing  in  ilie  conquelis  of  Alexander  than     done  this  without  firft  bringing  the  other  ftatcs  of     tiim  of 
that  he  fhould  fubdiie  fo  large  a  part  oitlie  world  by     Greece  intoii,  his  pretence  to  them  wasonlytoavengc    Hidary. 

the  time  he  was  little  more  than  30  years  old. ;  an     the  injuries  they  had  all  li.ftercd  from  the  Pcrfians  ;  " 

age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di-  ihougli  the  real  delign  was  an  univcrfal  government, 
ftinguiflied.  Had  we  not  known  this, a  conlidcrable  both  over  them  and  the  Pcrfians,  as  appeared  after- 
wards by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  being  well 
aiiiircd  of  a  perfon's  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
counts of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  wc  fliould 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpolilion,  manntrs,  way  ef 
life,  virtues,  or  vices  ;  that  by  comparing  his  aiiions 
with  ihtfe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fuit 
eacli  other.  For  this  rcafon  Salliift  is  fo  particuhr  in 
hisdefcription  of  Citilinc,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal  ;  by 
whicii  it  .ippcars  credible,  that  tlic  one  was  capable  of 


part  of  his  charac'tcr  Jud  b;en  loll. 

The  like  advantages  arifc  from  the  other  circum- 
ftances  o(  place.  And  therefore  in  mrrcjus,  battles, 
and  Bthcr  military  a(^lions,  the  hillorian  fliould  take 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  palfcs,  rivers, 
diflanccs  of  places,  fituation  of  the  armies,  and  llrcngth 
of  the  towns  cither  by  nature  or  art  ;  from  which 
the  reader  may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  grcatncfs  of  any  cntcrprife.  Cxfar  is  ge 


ncrally  very  particulir  in  tlieit-  things,  and  fcems  to  entcringi.ito  fuchaconfpiracy againft  biscountry,and 

have  thought  it  highly  rcquihte  in  order  to  give  his  the  other  of  performing  fucn  great  things  as  arc  rc- 

readers  a  jull  idea  of  his  actions.     The  defcriptions  of  luted  concerning  him.     Hut  as  the  caufes  ofadions  lie 

countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  arc  likewifc  both  iifcful  in  thcdark,  and  unknown, a  prudent  hiflorian  will  not 


and  plcafant  ;  and  helj)  us  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  what- is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius 
of  tlie  Inhabitants,  their  arts,  tr.ifiic,  wealth,  j'ower, 
or  whatever  clfc  is  remarkable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hillorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con- 


trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  with  vain  and  tritiing 
conjectures  unlefs  fonicihing  very  probable  oilers  it- 
felf. 

Lafliy,  an  hiflorian  fliould  relate  the  ijfut  and  evfnt 
of  the  actions  he  defcribes.     This  is  undoubtedly  the 
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fiders  the  ca:ifi;s  of  aftions,  and  what  were  the  defigns  moll  ufcful  part  of  hiflory  ;  fincc  the  greatell  advan 
and  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con-  tage  ariling  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  from 
ccrned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obferved,  what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  wc 
arc  apt  to  confound  the  beginning  of  actions  with  learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  clfcds  of 
their  fprings  and  caufes,  whicli  oiigjit  to  be  carefully  wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na- 
fcparatcd.     For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and     turally  excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 

fue  the  fame  meafurcs  in  our  own  conduil.  And,  ou 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unliappy  confcquences 
which  havefolLwedfrttm  violence, deceit,  raflinefs,  or 
the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  practices. 
But  fince  the  wifcfl  and  mofl  prudent  meafures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  delired  fuccefs,'and  many  crofs 


try 

to  be  looked  (or  at  a  conlidcrable  diflance  from  the  ae 
tionstlienifclves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  Ibnie  have  re- 
prefcnted  Hannibal's  belieging  Saguniuim  in  Spain, 
and  paffing  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thcfe  were  only  the  begin 


jiingsofit.     The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and  accidents  may  happen  to  fruflrate  the  bed  concerted 

fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of  defigns  ;  when  we  meet  with  inilances  of  this  nature, 

ihellomansjandHannibarsinveteratchatredtothcm,  it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 

with  which  he  had  been  impreiled  from  his  infancy,  toogreat  a  confidence  in  our  own  fchcnies.  However, 

For  his  father,  whom  he  fucccei'ed  in  the  command  of  as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 

the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him,when  but  nine  courfc  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 

yearsold,  to  take  a  moll  folcinno.;thuponan  altar  never  efTcifts  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe- 

tobc  reconciled  to  the  Pioinans  :  and  therefore  he  was  quences  of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  liillory  arc 

nofoonerat  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the  fufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 

iirfl  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,  the  true  and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  anfwcrable  fuccefs, 

fprings  and  caufes  of  actions  are  to  be  diflinguilh:d  though  we  cannot  be  certain  wc  Ihall  in  no  inftancc 
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from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene 
Tally  the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view, the  more  feli- 
citous they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences. 
It  is  the  hillorian's^bulinefs,  therefore,  to  lay  open 
and  cxpofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as 
the  fame  judicious  hillorian  remarks,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  Alexander's  carrying  over  his  army  into  Afia 
to  have  been  the  caufcof  the  w.ir  between  hini  .ind  the 
Perfinns.  That  had  its  being  long  before.    TheGrt- 


«ians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Afia,  one  under  Xc-     of  the  writer 


meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  ju Illy  obferves,  that  "  he  who  takes, from  hi- 
flory the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  actions,  and  o- 
mits  to  t:ike  notice  whether  the  event  was  ani'werablc 
to  the  means  mSde  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  ainufcment,  without  any  benefit  or  inftruction." 
Thefe,  then,  are  the  feveral  things  nccelTary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  hiilorical  narrations  ;  but  ihc  proper  dif- 
po'ition  of  ihcm  mull  be  left  to  the  Ikill  and  prudence 


liophan  r.nd  the  other  commanded  by  Agelihurs.  Now 
the  Afiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or  molcil  cither 
of  thcfe  armies  in  their  march.  This  made  king  Phi- 
lip, Alexander's  father,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince, 
and  afpircd  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think  it  mi^ht 
be  a  practicable  thing  to  make  a  conquelt  of  Alia.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara 
lions  for  it  ;  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it      '^' 


II.  A'./i-i'J/o.vi  made  by  the  writers.  Some  have  con- q,    ^ 
dtnined  tliefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  the  reader  ;  ,i,„j 
who  fliould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclulions  freni  the 
accounts  of  fads  as  he  fees  proper.     But  fincc  ^11 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves, 
what  difidvantJge  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 

,.-^ them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  allill  them  to  make  the 

That  was     belt  ufc  of  what  ihcy  read  f  And  if  the  philofophcr  is 

4  £  2  allowed 
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CompoG-  allowed  to  draw  fuch  inferences  from  liis  precepts  as  lie 

tionof     thinks  j'.id  and  proper,  why  has  n  c  t!ie  hilloriau  an 

Hiftory.    pq,,,]  r\g\n  lo  make  reflexions  iipi  a  the  fads  he  re- 

'^"■^ '  laics  ?  The  reader  is  equslly  at  liberty  to  judge  for 

himfclf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju- 
diced. And  therefore  we  iind,  that  the  bed  hilto- 
rians  have  allowed  ihemfclves  this  liberty.  Itwoald 
be  cafy  to  prove  this  by  a  large  r.uraber  of  inllan- 
ccs,  but  one  or  two  here  may  fiiflicc.  When  Sal- 
lull  has  given  a  very  diftindt  account  of  the  dc- 
li>'us  of  Caiiiine,  and  of  tiic  wliole  fchemc  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  rcll'.Aioii  : 
"  Ail  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Komans  I'ecms 
to  nie  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  flate.  For 
•when  they  had  extended  their  comjuclis  through  the 
■whole  world  from  call  towed,  and  enjoyed  botii  peace 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  efleem  their  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  ;  fome  perfous  were  obllinately  bent  upon  their 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  noiwith- 
BiH.  Cjtil.  ftandingtwo  decrees  were  publi(l\ed  by  the  f<Mi.ue,  not 
''  ^''  one  out  of  fo  great  a  muliitude  was  prevailed  with,  by 

the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difcovcr  the 
confpiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Cataline.  So  defpe- 
rate  a  difcafe,  and  as  it  were  iufedion,  had  fcizcd  the 
minds  of  moll  people  !"  And  as  it  is  a  very  handiomc 
obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  iU-conducl  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  liis  army  in  Capu*  after  tlie 
battle  of  Canna:  ;  by  whicli  means  they  loll  their  nnr- 
tial  vigour  through  luxury  and  eafe.     "  Tliofe  (fays 
he)  who  are  (killed  iu   military  affairs  reckon  this  a 
greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  liis  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  te  Rome  after  his  vidory  at  Can- 
use  ;  for  fuch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
ihe  vidory,  but  this  ill  fltp  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it."     The  modellyof  the  hilloriau  in  this  paf- 
fage  is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  reprcfent 
this  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un- 
dertake to  cenfiire  the  condud  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
flcilled  in  fuch  affdirs.     However,  an  hiflorian  (hould 
be  brief  in  fuch  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  aUhough 
he  does  not  exceed  his  province  by  appLuding  virtue, 
txprefling  a  jull  indignation  againilv  ice,  and  iiitcrpo- 
finghis  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
xhc  fads  hs  relates  ;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  diffe- 
rence between  his  rcfledions  and  the  encomiums  or 
88        declamations  of  an  orator. 
Offpcechet      ]]!.  S/ffcAfj  inferied  by  hiflorians.     Thefe  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  dired.     The  former  are  fuch 
as  the  hillorian  recites  iu  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
ihat  of  the  fpeaker.    Ofthiskiudis  tltat  of  Hannibal 
in  ]uilin  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Aniiochus  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  againfl  the 
Romans  into  Italy.     It  runs  thus  :  "  Having  defired 
liberty  to  fpeak  (he  faid),  none  of  the  prefcnt  coun- 
■fels  and  dcfigns  pleafed  him  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana- 
ged in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  :  becaufe  it  was  im- 
polFible  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces  ;  fmce  both 
the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  diffe- 
rent from  all  others.  In  other  wars,  it  wasof  great  im- 
portance to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra- 
vage the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns  ;  but  though 
you  gain  fome  advantage  oyer  the  Komans,  or  defeat 
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them,  you  mull  iViU  fight  with  them  when  beaten. 
Wherefore, Ihouliar,^'  one  engage  v.ith  them  iu  Italy, 
it  was  poffiblc  for  him  to  conq  icr  tiuiu  by  tiirir  own 
power,  flrcngth,  and  arms,  as  he  hi.ultlt  had  done  ; 
but  fliould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  fource  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  courfe  of  a  liver,  not  at  the 
founidiu-head,  but  where  its  lireaitib  were  largi it  and 
deepen.  This  was  his  judguinit  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  no'.i'  rcpcaicil  iu 
the  prefeuce  of  his  friends  ;  that  all  might  know  iu 
what  uiauucr  a  war  ought  to  be  carried  o;i  ag  unit  the 
Roinans,  \vho  were  inviutible  tbroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  liome.  For  they  might  fooiicr  i>e  driveu 
out  of  thcircity  than  their  empire,  and  fr^)m  Italy  than 
their  provinces  ;  having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
almoll  fubdued  by  hinilelf.  That  he  was  never  defeat- 
ed till  he  W'thdrew  out  of  their  country  ;  but  iipan 
hij  return  to  Carthage,  the  fortune  of  ihe  war  was 
changed  with  the  place."  He  feciiis  to  intimate  by 
this  ipeecli,  that  the  Romans  were  like  fome  fierce 
and  impetuous  aniaials,  which  are  nooiherwife  to  be 
fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  iu  fome  vital  part- 
In  fpceches  related  after  this  manner,  we  are  not  ne- 
celTarily  tofuppofe  the  hiflorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  at  flrlt  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But  iu  direct  fpeechcs,  the  perfon  himfcli  is  in- 
troduced as  addrelling  his  aiulicnce  ;  and  therefore  the 
words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  to  his 
charader.  Such  is  the  fpcech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
Icxander's  captains  and  (uccellors,  m^de  tuhis  foLiicrs 
when  they  had  traiterouily  bound  him  in  chains  i.i 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  as  wc 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  "  You  fee,  foldiers  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  bt.cn  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies  ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort :  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a 
conqueror  1  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
captive  ;  thi'Ugh  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  But  I  omit 
that,  lince  reHcdions  do  not  become  perfous  in  calami- 
ty. One  thing  1  iuireat,  that,  if  Antigonus  muft  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  1  iuffcr,  and  I  fhall 
efcape  an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this, 
I  free  you  froin  your  oath,  with  which  you  liave  been 
fo  often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  ihame  rcflrains  you 
from  offering  violence  to  me  at  my  nquffl,  give  me  a 
fword,  and  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  with- 
out the  obligation  of  .in  ealh  which  you  have  fworn  i'/'- xlv 
to  do  for  your  general."  '■  4. 

But  this  liktwife  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments  ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  iu  hiltory. 
Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  Ihouhi  be  excluded  : 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this  ,  that  it 
breaks  ihe  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  deliro.is  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
adion,  and  know  hi)W  it  ilFued.  This  istrue,  indeed, 
when  fpeeches  are  either  very  long  or  too  frequent  ; 
bjt  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like- 
wife  inflrudive.  For  it  is  of  fervice  to  know  the 
fpringsand  reafons  ofadions  ;  andthefeare  frequently 
opened  and  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  iheteforc  have  not  been 
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npofi-  agiinft  all  fpeechcs  in  general,  bur  only  dircd  ones. 
"  of  And  chis  ws  the  y;)iniou  ofTiogus  Pumptius,  as  Ju- 
iiory.  Qin  informs  -.s,  iliough  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
^xvili  l*'"!  ■'*  '''*'  oiunijii,  when  he  abridged  iiim,  as  we 
have  feen  alre-idy  by  the  fpeecli  of  king  Eiimenes. 
Tiie  reafon  offered  againft  dircfi  fpeechcs  is,  becaiife 
they  arc  not  true  ;  and  trmii  is  the  foundation  of  all 
hiltory,  from  wliich  it  never  ought  to  dcpii  t.  Such 
fpceches,  therefore,  arc  f.iid  to  weaken  tlie  credit  of 
the  writer;  liiiiche  who  will  tell  us  that  another 
perfon  fpokc  fiich  things  wliich  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fiich  linguage  as  he 
coal  J  not  life,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reprefcni- 
ing  his  actions.  Thus, for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
nstlie  fpceches  of  Ronirtlus,  t!ie  Sabine  women,  Uru- 
tus,  and  others,  in  the  (irlb  ages  of  the  Roman  Hate, 
both  the  tilings  thcmfclvcs  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  difagrceablc  to  the  times  in  which 
ihofe  perfons  lived.  Acco.-Jingly  we  find,  th-.t  when 
fcveral  hiftoiians  relate  fonie  particiilir  fpeech  of  the 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  dilfcr  both  in  the  fubjcilt- 
matter  and  expredions.  S.)  the  fpeech  of  Vcturia, 
by  which  flie  dilUraded  htr  fm  Coriolanus  from  be- 
liegingRome,  when  he  came  againfl  it  with  an  array 
.  ii,  of  Volfciins  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  received,  is 
^-  very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Dionyliusof  Halicar- 

R'""-  nalFus,  ,ind  Phu.irch.  Such  tidiiious  fpeechcs  iherc- 
'"'•  fore  are  judged  more  fit  for  poets,  who  are  allowed  a 
•  lalane  g''cater  liberty  to  Indulge  their  fancy  than  hiilorians. 
'  And  if  any  direct  fpceches  are  to  be  inferted,  they 
Ihould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per- 
fons to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  where  any  fuch  hovc 
Vnff.  been  preferved.  Thefe  have  been  the  fcntimentsof. 
H!J).  fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
*~^'  there  is  fcarcc  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  extant,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  fpceches,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works  ;  and  thofe  not  only  oblique,  but 
aUo  dirci^.  They  fcem  to  have  thought  it  a  ncccll'ary 
ornament  to  their  writings  :  and  even  where  the  true 
fpeechcs  mightbecame  at,  have  chofen  rather  to  give 
them  in  their  oA-n  woi  ds  ;  in  order,  probably,  to  pre- 
ferve  an  equality  in  the  (ly!e.  Since  therefore  the  bc(t 
and  moft  faithful  hirtori.ms  have  generally  taken  this 
liberty,  we  arc  to  dillinguilh  between  their  accounts 
offa^Hsand  their  fpecches.  In  the  former,  where 
nothing  ai>pears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
tliey  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the  befl  inforiiia- 
ii«n  they  could  get ;  but  in  thelaiter,  that  their  view 
is  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  caufcs  and  fprings  of 
aftions,  which  they  chofe  to  do  in  the  form  of  fpecch- 
es, as  a  method  moll  ornamental  to  the  work,  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  reader  ;  though  the  befl  hiftorians 
arc  cautioirs  of  iiiferting  fpecches,  but  where  they  arc 
very  proper,  and  upon  fime  folcmn  and  weighty  oc- 
eafions.  Thucydidcs  is  faid  to  have  been  the  lirll  who 
brought  complete  and  finiflitd  fpeechcs  into  hiflory, 
thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  fliort  and  imperfeA. 
And  though  Dionyliusof  HalicarnalT.is,  in  his  cenfurc 
nponThucydidcs,  fcems  then  to  havedillik«d  that  part 
of  his  eonduft  ;  yet  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  imi- 
tate it  in  his  Aiit'tqu:U:s  of  Rome,  where  we  find  many 
not  only  oblique,  l-'ut  ilfo  dircft  fpecches. 

What  has  been  fiid  of  fpceches,  may  likewife  be 
«nder(lood  of  letters,  which  we  fotnetimes  meet  with 
iu  hiHorics  ;    as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  iji  ^. 
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Curtius,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  i.iTacitas,  and  Compofi. 
many  others.  Some  letters  are  wholly  fitliiious;  and     tlon  of 
in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  rcprefents  the  fubftancc    '"''lory, 
of  whit  wai  really  faid,   but  gives  it  his  own  drtfs.  /"ilv      ' 
Tlius  we  find  that  fliort  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline  ^.ij 
at  the  lime  of  his  confpiracy  difrcrenily  related  by  Ci-  Ann.  lit.  \. 
ceroand  Sslluft      Tlic  reafon  of  which   fcenis  to  be  7;iU.  j6, 
this  :  That  as  Cicero  recittd  it  publicly  to  the  people  59- 
of  Koine  in  his  third  oration  agaiiid    Catiline,  it  is 
reafonablc  to  iniagiiie  he  did  it  in  the  vciy  words  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ;  whereas  Sallull,  as 
ail  hiltoriau might  think  it  fuiScitnt  to  give  the  fenfc 
of  it  in  his  own  words. 

IV.  DhreJJioiu.  Thei'e,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  prolit.'  Like  fpceches, 
they  fhoiild  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent  ;  Icit 
they  interrupt  the  courfc  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert 
tile  reader  from  the  main  delign  of  the  work.  But  now 
and  then  to  introdjcea  bcauiifiU  dcfcripiion,  or  fome 
remarkable  incident,  which  inny  give  light  to  the  fiib- 
jclI,  is  fo  far  from  an  interruption,  th.;t  it  is  rstiier 
a  relief  to  the  reader,  and  excites  him  te  gt>  oa  vvi:h 
greater  pleafure  and  attention.  See  furtiitr  oa  this  . 
head.  Oratory,  n'  37. 

Art.  hi.     Of  Order. 

Since  inoft  hillories  confift  of  an  introduftion  anJOf  urccr. 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  ii 
requifite,  we  ihall  fpeak  to  them  feparately. 

1.  The  delign  of  the  introdudion  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propcfts  three  things 
by  bis  introduflion,  which  may  be  called  its  parts; 
to  give  his  reader  fume  general  view  of  ihc  fubjcdl,  10 
engage  his  attention,  and  toj^ofii:fs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfclfand  his  performance.  Somehavc- 
thought  this  l.ift  uiineccflary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if 
we  confiJer  how  ditTtrently  mankind  arc  apt  to  judge 
of  the  f^me  perfonsand  Ectio.is,  it  fceinsas  requifiie 
for  an  hiltoriau  to  be  wellrfteemed  as  an  orator.  And 
therefore  welindfome  of  the  bcft  hift.orians  have  not 
omitted  this  part.  Livy's  introduftion  his  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  maficr-piccc  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  wi:h  an  account  of  his  delign. 
"  Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  tlie  hiilory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certaic,  nor 
if  1  was  would  1  venture  to  declare  it."  Soon  after 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader's  atteniion,  by 
reprefentingihe  grandeur  and  ufefulnefs  of  the fubjed 
in  the  following  words:  "  Either  I  am  prtjuji.ed  in 
favour  of  my  fubjcift,  or  there  never  was  any  ftatc 
greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  exiniplcs, 
or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance, 
or  poverty  and  thrifiinefs  were  either  more  higlily  or 
longer  cftcemed,they  always  coveting  Itfs  the  lefs  they 
enjoyed."  And  ihenhepreiently  proceeds  to  ingratinc 
hinifclfwith  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable 
opinion  :  "  Although  my  name  is  c.bfcure  in  fo  great 
a  nwmbcr  of  writers,  yitit  is  a  comfort  that  they, 
cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  character.  But  I  Ciall  gain 
this  advantage  by  ray  labour,  that  I  Qiall  be  diverted 
for  a  time  from  the  profpect  of  thofe  evils  which  the 
age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years  ;  while  my  mind  is- 
wholly  intent  upon  former  times.frce  from  all  that  care 
which  gives  the  writer  aa  unealincfs,  though  it  cannct 
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Compofi-  bias  Lini  agalnft  the  tnrli."  In  this  pailagc  we  fee 
tioti  of  ],e  en  Jcavoiirs  to  j^aiii  tlie  gooj  eflrcni  of  his  readers 
^Hiftory.  ^^^^^  rwo  very  powerful  motives,  modelly  and  a  iltiil 
~~^  regard  to  truth.  It  ni.iy  fcarcc  fccm  necelfary  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  tliofe  iiiirodudion^ are  cllcenied  the  bell 
which  arc  moll  natural  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  arc  taken 
from  thefubjeft  n\altcrof  the  liillory  ilfclf,  and  elofc. 
ly  conncdcd  with  it.  Such  art  thufe  of  Herodotus, 
Thiicydidcs,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  otlici  s.  And  there- 
fore Salluft  is  greatly  blamed  ly  Qiiiutilian  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  introdudions,  which  are  fo  general,  that 
ihiy  inip,!'t  fuit  other  hiilories  as  well  as  ihofe  tp 
which  ilicy  arc  prefixed.  lntrodu(51:ions  fliould  like- 
wife  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  work.  We 
jiittt  wi[h  l)me  Itv.-Iiiftories, in  which  the  writcrsim- 
mediately  enterupon  their  fubjcct,  without  any  intro- 
lUu'tion  ;  asXenoplion  in  his  Expctliiioiiof  theyownger 
Cyrus,  and  Csefar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
and  Civil  Wars.  l!ut  the  Liter  does  not  profefs  to 
wiitcajuRliiflory  ;  and  therefore  left  himfelf  more  at 
liberty,  as  well  in  this  refped  as  in  fonie  others. 

2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
tody  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
ways  ;  either  by  attending  to  the  time  in  a  chronolo- 
gical feries,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumllanccs 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiftory.  However,  as 
ihcfe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjefts,  we 
ihall  a  little  conliJcr  to  what  kind  of  hiftories  each  of 
them  fecms  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiflory  then, 
as  we  have  obfervtd  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts;  biography,  \.\\e.  hijlory  nj  part:ailar  jlatu,  and 
the  general  liijiory  oj' fcvcral  flata  exifting  at  the  fame 
lime. 

In  bio'Taphy,  or  the  lives  of  psnicular  perfons, 
mofl  writers  follow  the  order  of  time  ;  though  fome 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  charafter.  Plu- 
tarch and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  taken  the  former  me- 
thod, and  Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  bcft,  as  being  mod  natural  and  eafy. 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obfcrved  by  the  belt 
hiflorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci- 
tus, indeed,  wrote  two  diftinft  works;  one  of  which 
he  called  A'aiuhy  and  the  other  Hiilories.  And  as  in 
bothhc  haskept  to  the  orderof  time, critics  havcbeen 
at  a  lofs  to  allign  any  other  reafon  for  thefe  different 
titles,  unlefstlvit  in  the  former  work  hecor-fines  him- 
felf more  clofcly  to  the  fafls  themfclves,  and  doesnot 
treat  fo  laroely  upon  the  caufis,  manner,  or  event  of 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
circumlhnccs  of  fads,  thereisa  certain  order  proper 
to  be  obfcrved,  far  rendering  the  accouiU  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  difcrip- 
lionofabatticor  fieje,  the  time  fliould  iiril  be  known, 
then  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  conducT:cd  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requifitcs,  after- 
wards the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  adion  itfelf, 
and  laiUy  the  event.  But  fometlmes  it  is  necelfary  to 
add  th>'  ti;i;e  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  circuin- 
llances  happened,  efpccially  inadionsof  anyconfider- 
ablc  length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances 
is  confui'cd,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  lefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  dilRcult 
to  rcmcmbei'. 


In  a  general  hiflory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al- 
ways bt  prcfcrved;  though,  where  the  ai^tions  of  dif- 
ferent communities  have  refped  to  one  as  the  princi- 
pal, liny  Ihould  all,  as  far  as  polliblc,  be  referred  to 
the  tranfadionsoftli.it  flate.  But  even  here  the  feve- 
r.J  aiiairs  of  thofc  difi'erent  flates  ought  to  be  rela- 
ted feparalely,  which  will  necelTarily  occafion  the  an- 
ticipating fome  things,  and  poflponing others,  fo  that 
they  cannot  all  fian<t  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.  However,  Vellcius  Fatcrculus 
fays  very  jullly  witli  regard  to  this  fubjcct,  "  That 
every  cniiic  adion,  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
innch  better  .-.pprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
times."  In  this  rafe,  therefore,  for  better  jirefcrvino- 
the  chronology,  it  is  iifual  with  hiflorians,  when  they 
haKC  finilhed  any  particular  narrative, in  palling  to  the 
next,  to  expreis  the  time  by  fome  Ihort  ai\d  plain 
traiifition  j  and  fomctimes  toapologile  for  themfclves, 
by  aifigning  the  reafons  of  tlicir  condud.  So  Poly, 
bins,  whofe  hiflory  is  of  this  kind,  fjys  concerning; 
himfelf:  "  As  in  writing  the  adijns  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  to  rejircfcnt  the  affairs 
of  the  fime  nation  together  in  one  fumniary  view,  it 
is  plain  that  inconvenience  mullof  courfe  attend  this 
way  of  writing."  Curiius  profelfes  only  to  write  tlic 
adions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon;  but  his  hi- 
flory contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greaieft 
flates  in  the  world  during  that  perrod.  Now  although, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  tranfadions,  the  war  between 
Archelans  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
Spart,-^,  happened  before  tlie  baiile  of  Akxandcr  at 
Arbela  ;  yet  the  hifforian  not  only  nlates  that  battle 
firfl,  but  carries  on  ihe  account  of  Alexander's  afl^airs 
in  Alia  to  tlie  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  : 
for  which  lie  gives  this  reafon  :  "  If  I  fliould  relate 
the  affairsof  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  either  in  Greece,  or  lllyrium  and  Thrace,  each 
in  tlieir  proper  order  and  time,  1  muff  interrupt  the 
affairs  of  Alia  ;  which  it  is  much  better  to  reprcfen: 
together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flightand  death  of  Darius."  Such  anachronifms, 
iherefore.are  nothing  more  than  what  necelfarily  arife 
fomctimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  :  As  every 
thing,  themorecomplcxitis,  and  containing  under  if  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digeAed 
in  a  regular  order.  But  in  an  hiftory  conipofed  of  fe- 
veral flates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, the  adions  of  each  nation  miifl  necellarily  be 
feparated,  in  order  to  rtprefent  them  in  a  jufl  view, 
and  prevent  cont'nlion.  This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  has  taken,  as  Ukewife  Diodorus  Sicnlus 
and  Juftin.  Novvboth  the  plcafure  and  bent  fit  which 
fuch  hil'ories  afford,  arife  from  obfcrving  the  conduct: 
of  each  flate  feparetely  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  comparing  one  witli  the  other.  T^nd  as  the 
orderof  time  nnifl  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
iinufualtocontinue  the  chronology  at  proper  diflances 
in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ;  which  prc- 
ferves  an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  conneds  it  in  one 
con li (lent  body. 

The  divilion  of  hiftories  into  books  was  designed 
only  for  the  better  dillindion  of  the  fubjec^  and  eafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  charters,  is  rather  a  pradice  of  later  editors 
(founded,  as  they  have  thought,  on  the  fame  rea- 
fons). 


Compofi. 
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fons),  than  countenanced  by  the  example  of  ancient 
wriicrs. 
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Art.  IV.     Of  Style. 
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f  ftylc 


'eCl. 


til. 


Lib. 
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An  liiftorical  llyle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  that  of  a  poc:  and  an  orator,  differing;  from 
both  nut  only  in  the  ornamcntil  parts,  but  likcwifcin 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  oi  exprcllion. 

Cicero  obfcrvcs,  that  "  nothing  is  n-iOrc  agreeable 
inhidory  than  brevity  of  cxprtllion,  joined  \iitli  pu- 
rity and  pcrfpiciiity."  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar 
rat.  c,  75.  to  iiillory,  but  yet  it  is  abloiuttly  ncceflhry  ;  for  no 
one  will  ever  think  him  lit  to  write  an  liiltory  who  is 
not  mailer  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes  :  and 
therefore  when  Albinus  had  written  an  hillory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologized  for  any  (lijis 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  in  the  language 
upon  tlic  account  ef  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  cjllcd 
him  a  trifler,  for  chooling  toCo  that  which,  after  he 
had  done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  a(k  pardon  for  doing. 
Nor  is  perfpicuity  Icfs  requiiitc  in  an  hiltorical  Ityle. 
The  nature  of  the  fubjecT;  plainly  directs  to  this.  For 
as  hiilory  conful  principally  in  narratioti,  cicanicfs 
and  perfpicuity  is  nowhere  more  nccelfary  than  in  a 
relation  of  f.ifts.  But  thefe  two  properties  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  brevity,  (ince  nothing  is  more  difa- 
gfccablc  than  a  long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in 
til  is  refpeft  an  hiltorical  llyle  dilfers  both  from  that 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  i'or  the  poet  frequently 
heightens  and  enlarges  his  defcriptions  of  facts,  by 
dwelling  open  every  circuriiftince,  placing  it  in  diffe- 
rent views,  and  cmbcUiliiing  it  wit  lit  he  tine  It  ornaments 
of  wit  and  language,  to  render  his  images  more  a- 
greeable  ;  and  the  orator  often  docs  the  like,  with  a 
defign  to  ilrike  the  pallions.  But  fuch  colouring  is 
not  the  bullnefs  of  an  hiltorian,  who  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  a  jull  and  faithful  rejirefentation  of  what 
he  relates,  in  a  way  belt  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in 
fuch  language  as  is  moft  proper  to  fct  it  in  a  plain  and 
cafy  light. 

Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  liiAorical  ftyle,  fays  : 

"  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  trom 

iliat  liarlhnefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ulual  at  the 

bar."  The  properties  here  mentioned  ililtinguilh  this 

ftyle  from  that  of  judicial  difcourfcs,  in  which  the 

oraior  ofttn  iiiids  it  ncccliary  to  vary  his  manner  of 

fpcaking,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  eitherof 

purfuing  an  argument,  prelling  an  adverlary,  addrtl- 

linu  a  judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  hiscaufe. 

This  occalions  an  inequality  in  his  ftylr,  while  he 

fpeaks  fomctimcs  directly,  at  other  times  by  way  of 

queflion,  and  intermixes  fhort  and  concife  exprclfions 

with  round  and  flowing  periods.     But  the  hiltorian 

has  no,  neceflity  for  fuch  variations  in  his  ftyle.     It 

is  his  province  to  cfpoufc  no  party,  to  have  neither 

friend  nor  foe,  but  to  appear  wholly  .lilintercrled  and 

inditferent  to  all  ;  and  therciore  his  language  lliould 

be  fmooth  and  equal  in  his  relations  of  prrfons  and 

their  adions. 

But  further:  Dionyfius  makes  "  decency  a  prittci- 
pal  virtue  in  an  hiftorian  ;"  which  he  explains  by  fay- 
ing, that  "  he  ought  to  preferve  the  characters  of  tnc 
perfonsand  dignity  of  the  actions  of  which  he  treats." 
And  to  do  this  it  feems  neceflary  that  an  hiflorical 
flylc  fliould  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  liie 


"ic  Oral. 
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and  vigour  ;  without  which  neither  the  characters  of  Compofi. 
eminent  pcrfons,  nor  their  remarkable  aftions,  which  tion  of 
make  up  the  main  bufincfs  of  hi/lory,  can  be  duly  re-    HlHorf. 

prefcnted  :  for  even  thin;;3  in  ihcmftlves  great  and  ' " 

excellent,  if  related  in  a  cold  and  lilckfs  z\.Mv.cr,  of- 
ten do  not  afftit  us  in  a  degree  fuii^tblc  to  their  di"i- 
njty  and  importance.  And  this  fee.ns  particularly  ne- 
ceilary  in  fpccchcs,  in  order  to  rcprcfcnt  what  ever/ 
one  fays>  according  to  his  dit-'crcni  country,  age,  tem- 
per, and  ftation  ot  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppofe  he  either  really  did,  or  would  have  fpokcu 
himfelfonthatoccalion.  Belides,thcreare  lomefcencs 
ot  aaion  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  lan- 
guage to  reprefcni  thera  agreeably  to  ihcir  nature. 
And  111  defcriptions,  the  molt  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  are  often  ncccifary  to  fct  the  ideas  of 
tilings  in  a  proper  light.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  paintin^r  and  imagery  makes  up  no  fnnll  part  of 
the  hillorian's  province,  though  his  colours  are  not  fo 
llroiig  and  gliiiering  as  thofe  either  of  the  poci  or 
orator.  He  ought  therefore  10  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  men  and  the  nature  of  the  paf- 
lions,  lincc  he  i:  often  obliged  to  dtfcribc  both  ;  in 
the  former  of  which  Hcrodoms  excels,  and  Thucydi- 
des  in  the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  fcvcral  properties  l.iid  down  by  an- 
cient writers,  as  reqni/ite  for  an  hiftoricil  (lyle,  it 
fcems  upon  the  whole  to  agree  bell  with  the  middle 
character.     And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  llyle  ; 
namely,  compoiiiion  and  dignity.     As  to  the  former 
of  thefe,  which  refpccts  the  Itructure  offentences,and 
the  feveral  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that 
"  An  hillorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high, 
iior  link  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a  medium."     This 
limplicity  (he  fays)   "  becomes  the  gravity  and  cre- 
dit of  liiiiory  ;  and  diflinguiflics  it  from  oratory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other."     His  meaning 
is,  that  hillorical  periods  Ihould  neither  be  fo  full  and 
fonorous  as  is  frequent  in  oratory  ;  nor  yet  fo  fhort 
and  flat,  as  in  dialogue  :  the  former  of  which,  as  he 
fays,  require  a  ftrong  voice  to  pronounce  them  ;  and 
the  latter  have  fcarcc  the  appedranec  of  periods.     So 
that,  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  periods 
belt  fuited  for  hilljry  are  thofe  which,  beingof  a  mo- 
derate length,  will  admit  of  ajuft  rife  and  cadency, 
and  may  be  pronounced  with  eafe.     And  Dionyfnis 
tells  us,  that  "  Hiilorj^ould  flow  fmooth  and  even, 
every  where  conlillent  with  itfclf,  wi;hoat  ruughncfi 
or  chafms  in  the  found."  This  relates  lothe  harmony 
of  periods,  which  arifcs  from  fuch  a  polition  of  the 
words,  as  renders  the  found  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  hillory. 
And  as  to  dignity,  which  refpeCts  the  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  "  Hillory 
fliould  be  embclliined  with  luch  figures  as  are  neither 
vehement  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  an." 
This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  obfcrvcs,  in  com- 
paring Xenophon  and  Califthcncs,  two  Greek  hi/lo- 
rians.     "  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (fays  he)  was  the 
firft  philofophcr,  and  after  him  Calidhenes,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Arillotle,  who  wrote  an  hillory  ;  the  latter  al- 
inoll  like  a  rhetorician  ;  but  the  llyle  of  the  former  is 
more  moderate,  and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator.'^,  p^, 
Icfs  vehement  perhaps,  but  ia  my  opinion  more  fwcct  m.  a. 

and  c.  14. 
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Campofi-    aiul  pleafant."     The  difTcreiKc  between  thefe  two 
tion  of     writers,  with  regard  to  ihcir  fyi'",  confiflecl  chiefly 
Hin.oTy.    iiithfciioiccotthcir  tl;^'.n.j;  whicli  in  Xenophon  were 
^         more  gentle  and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  jiulge- 
nieiu  of  Ciccra  more  agreeable  tohiftory.    Now  tbcfe 
.feveral  properties  rektinj;  to  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
giiigc,as  wtllasthofc  bclorenicniioned,  which  by  an- 
cient writers  have  l)ccn  tliought  rcqiiilite  forhillory, 
nre  all  fiiited  to  the  middle  flyle,  ae  we  have  elfewherc 
Iho'.vn  at  larfre.     See  Oratory,  n'^  99 — 121. 

But  noiwithP.anding  this  gencrcl  account  of  the  fe- 
veral properties  which  conllitute  an  hiftorical  rtylc,  it 
admits  of  conliderable  varieties  from  the  different  11a- 
iiire  and  dignity  of  the  fubjcift.  The  lives  of  pariicu- 
lar  perfons  do  not  require  that  flrcnj^th  anJ  m:ijclly  of 
cxprellion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  language,  as 
an  hidory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly 
\vc  find  the  ftylc  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Livjr.     The  former  is  fmooih  and 
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eafy,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  low  charsder  j  but  the  ComiK)fi... 
latter  often  approaches  near  to  the  fallimc.  And  liou  of 
other  hiftoriar.A  again  have  kept  a  medium  between  Hiftnrj'. 
thefc.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclnjc, 
that  the  middle  ftylc  is  the  proper  chavaiiter  for  hi- 
llory  ;  thongli  hillorians  may  foraetimcs  fink  into  tlic 
low  chara<fler,  and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  the  lublimc,  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  their  fuljcft,  or  fonie  particular  parts 
of  it.  For  iliat  is  to  be  tllcemed  the  proper  chsrac- 
ter  of  any  wriiing  which  in  the  general  bed  fuits  it. 
And  this  didinction  may  help  us  in  fame  nuafure  to 
reconcile  the  fentiments  of  writers  upon  tjiis  head, 
who  feem  10  attribute  different  cliaracicrs  10  an  hifto- 
rical  flylc,  or  at  lealb  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies; 
lince  a  variety  of  llyle  is  not  only  rcquiliteiu  dificreut 
fubjfiSts,  but  likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
work. 
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HisTonr  of  Nature,  or  Nuttiral  Wflory 
ruKAL  Hijlory. 

HIS  TRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  aftor 
or  comedian  ;  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geflures  and  dancing,  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  the  hillriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  (Dec.  i. 
lib.  7.) 

IIISTRIX.     See  Hvstri.k. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
forddiirein  England,  fitnated  near  a  large  wood  called 
Uitchivoiil.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demefue  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  feveral  of  their  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  tiie  county  for  number 
■of  ftreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  divers  merchants  of  the  llaple  of  Calais  rclided 
here,  iince  which  that  trade  is  Icit.  The  inhabitants 
now  make  large  q.iantities  of  malt  ;  and  the  market  is 
one  of  the  grcatelt  in  England  for  wheat.  W.  Long, 
o.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

HITHE,  a  town  of  Kent  in   England,  70  miles 
from  London.     It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports;  and 
had  formerly  five  pariflies,  but  by  the  choaking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  by  a  peftilence,  200  of  their  houfes  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  five  of  their  fiiips  funk  at  fea,  with 
the  lofs  I'f  100  men  ;  fo  that  the  people  were  going  to 
abandon  the  town,  had  not  the  king  by  his  charter 
gcneroufly  releafcd  to  them,  for  five  turns  next  follow- 
ing, their  fervice  of  five  fliips  of  100  men  and  five 
horfe,which  they  were  to  have  furnilhed  out  and  kept 
at  their  own  charge  in  the  king's  wars  for  15  days. 
It  was  firft  incorporated  by  the  name  of  l/arons  of  the 
town  and  port  oj  H'llh  ;  but  the  government  was  after- 
wards changed.     It  was  incorporated  by  Qiicen  Eliza- 
lieth  with  the  name  of  t lie  mayor,  jurats,  ind  common- 
alty of  the  town  and  port  of  Kith,  who  witli  the  free- 
•men  elect  the  members  of  parliaircnt.     The  mayor  is 
chofen  yearly  on  Caudlcmas-day.  Here  is  a  market  oa 
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.Saturdays,  and   fairs  in  July  and  December.     From    Hittica 
hence  to  Canttrbary  is  a  paved  Romin  military-way,         ||    _ 
called  Storey. Sinet  ;  and  at  a  little  didancefrom  hence    Hoache<> 
are  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  callle,  which  included 
loacres.     There  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones  in 
the  town,  28  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  8  high  ;  they  arc 
kept  ill  a  vault  under  the  church  in  as  good  order  as 
books  in  a  library,  confiding  of  feveral  thoufand  heads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh-bones.  See.  fome  veiy  gigantic,  and 
appear  by  an  infcripiion  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before 
the  Norman  conqued.     From  hence  to  Boulogne  is 
reckoned  the  fliortefl  cut  to  France.     E.  Long.  i.  7. 
N.  Lat.  ji.  6. 

HITTITES,  thedefcendantsofHeth.  SeeHeTH. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.     See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HI  VITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Canaan.  Thej 
dwelt  at  fird  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards pof- 
felfed  by  the  Caphtoriras,  or  Philidines.  There  were 
Hivites  likewife  at  Sheehem  and  Gibeon,  and  confc- 
queiitly  in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheehem  and  the  Gibconites  were  Hi- 
vites, (Jofhuaxi.  19.  Genefisxxxiv.  2.)  Ladly,  there 
were  fome  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Her- 
nion  (JoQiuaxi.  3.)  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  Cad- 
mus, who  carried  a  colony  of  PhcEnicians  into  Greece, 
vvasanHivite.  His  name  Cadmus,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew A'fr/fra, "theead,"  becaufehe  wasof  theeadern 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  of  his  wife 
Htrmions,  comes  from  mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot 
whereof  the  Hivites  had  their  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Cadmus's  companions  into  ferpents  is 
grounded  on  the  fignifieation  of  the  name  Hivitis, 
which  in  Phoenician  iignifies  "  ferpent?." 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and 
feeling  like  foap  ;  whence  fome  think  that  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  the  foaprock  of  Cornwall,  or  very 
like  it.  The  Chiacfe  dillnlvc  it  in  water  till  the  li- 
quor is  of  the  confiflencc  of  cream,  and  then  varnilli 
their  China-ware  with  it. 

HOADLEY 
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u!k^       HOADLEY    (ncnjamin),  fuccciTivcIy  bifhop   of 

^ Bangor,  Hereford,  Salilbury,  and  Wiiicliefter,  was 

born  in  1676.  Ilislirfl  preferment  in  ihc  church  was 
the  rcftory  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  leclurefhip  of 
St  Mildred's  in  the  Poisltrj.  In  the  year  1706,  he 
publiftiedfome Remarks  onihelate  biihop  Atterbury's 
fcrnion  at  the  funeral  or  Mr  Bcnnet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
tcrbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadlcy,  laid 
down  fome  dangerous  propofnions.  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lills  againll  this  for- 
midable antagonift  ,  and  in  his  ixceftions  againft  a  fcr- 
mon  piiblill'.ed  by  Dr  Attcrbury,  iniitlcd  "  The  Power 
of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,''  he  attacked  the  doctor  with 
Lis  ufual  llrength  of  reafoiiingand  difpallionate  in- 
quiry. In  1709,  another  dilpute  arofc  between  thefc 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
non-refillance,  occalioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
H'ladlcy's,  intitled  "  The  Mcafurcs  of  Obedience  ;" 
fome  poUtions  in  which  Dr  Attcrbury  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fcrmon,  preached  that 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr 
Hoadlcy  fignalized  himfclf  in  fo  eminent  a  degree, 
that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a 
■  particular  'mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting, 
in  an  addrcfs  to  the  queen,  the   iignal    fcrvices  he 

haddoncto  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

The  principles,  however,  which  he  efpoufcd  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  temper   of  thofe  times,  drew 
on  him  the   virulence   of  a  party;  yet  it   was  at  this 
period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  exprelfed  it,   fury 
jicntedth  be  Ut  loofe  iibon  him)  that  the  late  MrsHow- 
laiul  prefented  him  to  the  rcftory  of  Strcatham  in  Sur- 
ry, unafked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  cither  ha- 
ving feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.    Soon  after  the  ac- 
celfion  of  KingGeorgc  I.  Mr  Hoadley  was  conftcrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and,  171 7,    having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift's  king- 
dom, &c.  he  again  became  the  object  of  popular  cla- 
mour.    At  this  juncture  he  was  dirtinguiflied  by  an- 
other particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,   by  means 
oi  which  the  convocation  was  fucceirively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  nor  do  any  bufmefs, 
till  that  refentmcnt  was  entirely   fubfided.     In  i  721 
he  wastranflated  to  Hereford  ;  and  from  thence,  in 
1725,  to  Salilbury.     In   1 734,   he  was  tranllated  to 
Wincheller  (on  the  demifc  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub- 
liflied  his  Pla'ni  Account  r,j'ihi  Sacrament  :  a  perform- 
ance which  fcrved  as  a  butt  for  his  advcrfaries  to  ihoot 
at,  yet  impartially  owns  it   to  be  clear,  ration  d,  and 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
fuitcd  to  the  capacity  of  every  fcrious  and  confidcrate 
inquirer  after  truth. — Hislatter  days  were  ciiibittercd 
by  a  moft  vile  mftance  of  fraud  and  ingiMiitudc.  The 
bifliop  took  a  French  pricft,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  protection,  with  no  other  re- 
commendation than  that  of  his  nccclTitics  ;  ii  return  for 
which  a,ilof  humanity,  the  priefl: found  anopporrunity 
of  getting  thebiihop's  name  written  by  his  own  hand, 
andjCaufinganotc  of  fome  thoufand  pounds tobc  placed 
before  it,  otfcred  it  in  payment.  But  the  biihop  deny- 
ing it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juflicc, 
and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition.  The  un- 
grateful villain  had  now  rccourfc  to    a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  charged  the  biihop  with  being  a  drunkard  ; 
and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  be  was 
Voi.  VIII. 
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in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  biihop  made  a  full 
and  nervous  anfwer  ;  in  which  he  cxpifcd  the  man's 
f^fehood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
ncfs  to  find  himfclf  prrfei5tly  acquitted  even  of  any 
fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  polTciFcd 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publifhcd  in  17J4 
and  I7>5)  arcefteemed  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Eiiglifh  language,  for  plainnefs  and  pcrfpicuity,  ener- 
gy and  ftrcngthof  rcafoning,  and  a  free  and  maftcrly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying  ;  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  devo- 
tion. He  wax  every  where  happy  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  lie  toelc  all  opportunities  of 
inftruding  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  85.  Bcfidcs  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  I.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Rcafon- 
ablcncfs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  His 
tracts  aud  pamphlets  arc  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
his  life  infencd  in  the  fupplcment  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin,  M.  D.),  fon  of  the  former 
was  born  in  1 706 ;  and  Audied  at  Bcnnet  college 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring  after- 
wards archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  de- 
gree in  phyfic  ;  and  particularly  applying  himfclf  to 
mathematical  and  philofophicaUludics,was,when  very 
young,  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety.  He 
was  made  regifler  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled 
that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jelly's  houfehold,  but  died  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  i.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  410.  2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  a  cp- 
medy.  3.  Obfcrvaiions  on  a  feriesofelectric.il  experi- 
ments ;  and,  4,  Oratio  annivirfaria,  in  Theatro  Col. 
Med.  L  on  Jill,  ex  Harvii  injlituto  habila  dii  OCinb.  I  742. 
HOAl-NCAN-Fou,  acity  ofChina,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Grolier,  it  is  fituatcd  ia 
a  marfh,  and  is  enclofcd  by  a  triple  wall.  As  the  ground 
on  which  it  flandsis  lovver  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 
inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation. 
The  fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  on  each 
fide  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind 
of  p,)rt  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  every  tiling  in  it  announces  an  active  and 
brilk  trade.  One  of  thofe  great  mandarins  who  have 
the  infpeclion  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  who 
zrc  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  court  with  nccelfary  pro- 
vitions.rtiideshere.  This  city  has  eleven  other  under 
its  jui  ifdidion  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  fccond,  and 
nine  of  the  third  rlafs. 

HOAR-HouN-D,  in  botany.  Sec  Marubium. 
HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity 
and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  afFcctcd  are  the  a- 
fpera  artcria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee 
(the   //y/Zir.v  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HOBAL,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worlhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deflroyed 
by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES  (Thomas),  a  famous    writer,  born  at 

Mahnlbury  in  ijS3,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman.  He 
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Hublei.    coinpktcd  his  ftiiJics  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 

' « '  governor  to  the  cldeflfon  of  William  Cavcndilh  earl  of 

Dcvonlhire.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman,  and  at  length  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  tlie  (liidy  of  polite  literature.  He  tranf- 
lated  Thiicydidcs  into  Englifli  ;  and  pnblilhcd  his 
tranllaiions  in  1628,  in  order  to  fliow  his  comurymcn, 
fro)n  tlie  Atlicnian  hillory,  the  dilbrders  and  confu- 
fions  of  a  dem0cratic.1l  government.  In  1626  his 
patron  the  eirl  of  Devcnihirc  died  ;  and  in  1628  his 
fon  died  alfo  ;  which  lofs  affedcd  Mr  Hobbcs  to  fiich 
a  degree,  that  hevery  willingly  accepted  an  otfermadc 
him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  flaid  there  fjme  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  iblicitedto  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  liinifclf  fo  early,  and 
to  which  he  owed  lb  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 
In  1631,  the  countefs  dowager  of  Dcvonlhire  dehrcd 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  wlio  was  then 
about  the  ageof  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to  Mr 
Hobbes's  inclinations,  who  difcharged  that  trult  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  164:;,  he  rcpublilhed 
his  tranilation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de- 
dication to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
large  charaftcr  of  his  father,  and  rcprefcntsin  the 
ftrongell  terms  the  ol)ligations  he  was  under  to  that 
illuUrious  t'amily.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  ihuiy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  cfpecially 
to  the  perfeiSl  underftjnding  of  nicchanifm,  and  the 
caufes of  animal  motion.  He  had  frcqaeni  converfa- 
tions  upon  thefc  fubjecls  with  father  Martin  Mcrfenne ; 
a  man  dcfervcdly  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  corre- 
fpondencewith  almollall  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Parishe  attended  hispupilinto  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  lie 
became  kno  ui  to  that  great  aftronomer  Galileo  Gali- 
lei,wlio  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely  ; 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  tliat 
country,  be  returned  with  the  earl  of  Dcvonlhire  into 
EngJand.  Afterwards, forefceing  the  civil  wars, he  went 
to  feek  a  retreat  at  Paris;  whereby  the  good  otiices 
,  of  his  friend  father  Merfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 

famous  Renatus  dcs  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  cor- 
rifpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  fub- 
jcets,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  works  of  Dcs  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where- 
in he  attempted  to  eftablifli  points  of  the  highefl  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  dilfenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king's 
mathematical  prof elfor,  the  illultrious  Peter  Galli:ndi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  clofefriend- 
fhip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  ofthc 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Cii;,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifcd  him  many  adverfarics,  who 
chargedhim  with  inllilling  principles  which  had  a  dan- 
gerous tendency.  Among  many  illuftrions  perfons 
who,  upon  Ihipwreck  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to 
France  for  fafety,  was  Sir(  harles  Cavendilli,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  :  and  this  gentleman,  being 
adllcd  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  proved  a 


conflant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobbes  j  who,  by 
embarking  in  164  j  in  a  controvcrfy  about  fquaring  the 
circle,  was  grown  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  he 
wasrecommended  to  inflruftCharles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Charles  II.  in  that  kind  of  learning. 
His  care  in  the  difcharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the 
ellccm  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  tho' 
hcafterwards  withdrcwhispublic  favoiirfrom  MrHob- 
bcs  on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  fcnfe  of  the  fervices  he  had  d  ne  him  ;  ihowed  him 
v.arious  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  wasrellorcd  to  his 
dominions  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  hispi(5ture  hanging 
in  his  clofct.  This  year  alfo  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbicre,  a  fecond  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  his  book  Dc  Civc  ;  to  which  arc  pre- 
fixed two  Latin  letters  to  (he  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Galfendi,  the  other  by  father  Mcrfenne,  in  commen- 
dation of  it;  and  in  1650  was piiblilhed  at  London  a 
fmall  treatife  of  Mr  Hobbes's,  intitlcd  Human  NoHirc  ; 
and  another,  De  corpore  politico,  or  "  Ofthc  elements 
of  the  law.'' 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digcfting  with 
great  care  and  pains  hisreligious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a  complete  fyAem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathan,  and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh  at  Lon- 
don in  l6jo  and  J651.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Leviathan  he  returned  to  England,  and  pad'ed  the  fum- 
mer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Dcvonfliire's 
feat  in  D(|rbylhire,  and  fome  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  hadior  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  tlie  grcat- 
ellmenofihe  age.  In  1660,  upon  the  rcfloration  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  alfurance  of  protection,  and 
had  an  annual  penlion  of  L.  100  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purfc.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en- 
tirely fafe  :  for,  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  trea- 
tife De  Cive  were  cenfured  by  parliament  ;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  punilh  atheifm  and 
profanenefs.  When  thisflorm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
he  be  Jan  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  pieces  that  were  in  Latin  ;  but  finding  this  im- 
practicable in  Engl.ind,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  tliey  were  publilhed  in  quarto  in  1668, 
from  tlic  prcfs  of  John  blcan.  In  1669,  he  was  vi- 
fited  by  Cofmo  de  Mcdicis,  then  prince,  afterwards 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  ;.';avc  him  ample  marks  of  his 
eftccm  and  rcfpeiSt ;  and  having  received  his  pii5ture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings  caufed  them 
to  be  repofiied,  the  f.  rmcr  among  his  curiofities,  the 
latter  iii  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  The  like  vilits 
])ereceivedfrom  f  reign  ambaifadors  andotherffrangers 
of  diflinCtion  ;  who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe 
lingular  opinions  and  numerous  writings  bad  made  fo 
much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  liis 
own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had 
completed  his84thyear:  and,  in  1674,  he  pnbliflied 
in  Englifli  verfe  four  books  of  Homer's  Odyirey;w)iich 
was  fo  wellreceived,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  whole  Il^ad  and  Odylfey,  which  he  likewife 
performed  and  publilhed  in  167J.  About  this  time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpcnd  the 
remaip.der  of  hisdays  in  Derbylliire,  where,  however, 
he  did  Jiot  remain  inaftive,  notwithllanding  his  ad- 
vanced 
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;  i')'j:).    vanced  age  ;  but  piibliflicd  from  lime  to  time  fcvcral 
■'      ■  pieces,   to  be    found  in  the  collection  of  liis  svorks. 
Kc  died  in  1679,  aged  92- 

As  to  liis  character  and  manners,  they  arcthusdc- 
fcribcd  by  Dr  White  Kcnnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavcndiih  family.  "  Tlic  earl  of  Devon fl-.ire  (fays 
lie)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbcs  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  ©r 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  cafe  and 
plenty,  andin  hisownway,  witliout  making  ufcofhim 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  domeflic  afeirs.  He 
.  would  often  cxprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  policy  and  religion;  and  both  he  andhislady 
v.'ould  frequently  put  oti'the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
fay, '  He '.vas  a  luimorift,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  f 'inily,  of  the 
manners  and  cufloms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfcr- 
vable.  His  profeffcd  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  n:orning  to  his  txercifc,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
fludic.s.  .And  therefore,  at  his  firft  riling,  he  w.-ilked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach  ;  or  if  the 
Weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
by  fome  excrcifc  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat  :  recom- 
mendiag  that  pratlice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moiflure  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
fuch  motien  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  moiflurc  ex- 
pelled. After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  brcakfafl ; 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
carl,  the  countcfs,  andthe  children,  and  any  confidcr- 
able  ilrangcrs,  paying  fome  fiiort  addrcflcs  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  thcfe  roimds  till  about  12  o'clock, 
when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 
h-c  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af- 
ter dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  had  his  candle 
with  10  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laidby  him  ;  thcnlhut- 
ting  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri- 
ting, for  feveral  liours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
court,  and  efpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  prote<it 
him  if  occaiion  lliould  require.  Heuledtofay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  inllruments  to  do  our- 
felvesgood  :  'If  1  wcrccafl  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  fliould  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.'  After  the  re- 
ftoration,he\\atchcdallopportunitics  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  the  king  and  Iiis  prime  minifters  :  and  looked 
upon  his  penlion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of 
favour  and  protedion,  than  upon  any  other  accoimt. 
His  future  courfc  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
v.itb  him,  even  to  his  lafl  flagc,  from  Chatl'worth  to 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  he 
dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a 
feather-bed  in  a  coach,  tho  ighliefurvivcd  tlitjourncy 
but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difcourfe  of 
death,  and  fecmed  to  cafl  offal'  thoughts  of  it  :  lie 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be- 
fore he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  lie  faidmull 
laft  Jiim  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  luch an- 
other. In  his  lafl  licknefs  his  frequent  qucAions  were, 
Whcthtrhisdifeafe  was  curable  .'  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  liavc  e^fc,  but  no  remedy, 
lie  ufed  this  cxprellion,  '  I  ihould  be  glad  to  !ind  a  jiole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at;'  which  arc  reported  to 
have  been  his lajl  fcniible  words;  and  his  lying foiuc 
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days  following  in  a  filent  ftupcfaftion,  did  fcem  owing   Hobbci 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body."'  || 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  oblcrvcs,  tliat  Hobbes's  HobgoUlii 
flylc  is  incomparably  better  than  ihatofany  other  wri-  "^ 
ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
mon fbength  and  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  ftic- 
cceding  reign.  <*  He  has  in  tranllation  (fays  he) 
doneThucydidcsas  mnchjufUcc  ashchasdonc  injury 
to  Homer  ;  but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for 
much  greater  tilings  than  treading  in  the  flcps  of  his 
predcecfTors.  He  was  for  fb-iking  out  new  paths  in 
fcicnce,  government,  and  religion  ;  and  for  removing 
the  land-marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a, 
ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  hispolitics 
10  deltroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  rcprcfentcd  as  a 
fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmalifl  in  philofophy ;  but 
he  was  a  doginatilb  in  bjth.  The  main  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
gelical truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  lad  down  for  fqua- 
ring  the  circle  arc  in  mathematical  demonflration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  eflecmcd  the  bell  of  his 
Works." 

HOBBIMA  (Mindcrhoui),  an  eminent  landfcapc 
painter,  was  born  about  the  year  161 1  at  Antwerp  ; 
but  the  mafler  from  whom  he  received  his  inftnidion 
is  not  known.  He  ftudied  entirely  after  nature, 
Ikctching  every  fcene  that  afforded  him  pleafurc,  and 
his  choice  was  exceedingly  picturefquc.  His  grounds 
are  alwaysagrceably  broken,  and  he  was  particularly 
fondofdcfcribing  Hopes  diverlified  with  fhrubs,  plants, 
or  trees,  which  conduced  the  eye  to  fonic  building, 
ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water,  and  frequently  to  a  de- 
licate remote  diftance,  every  objett  pcrfpectivcly  con- 
tributing to  delude  our  obfervation  to  that  point.  The 
figures  w  hich  he  himfelf  deiigned  are  but  indificrcnt; 
which  was  a  dcfedl  imputable  to  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Gafpir  Pouflin  as  well  as  to  Hobbima  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, confciousof  his  inability  in  that  refped,  admitted 
but  few  figures  into  his  deligns,  and  thofe  lie  ufually 
placed  fomewhat  removed  from  the  immediate  view  at 
a  prudent  diftance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
moft  of  his  pictures  were  fupplied  with  figures  by 
Oftadc,Tcniers,  and  other  very  famous  maftcrs,  which 
mufl  always  give  them  a  great  additional  value.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  induilrioudy  fought 
for. 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fomeaa- 
\\\ox%f!ibhutco.     See  Falco. 

It  is  a  hawk  of  tlic  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift;and  is 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel- 
lent fport  with  net  and  fpauicls  ;  for  when  the  birds 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  thcmfclves  to 
the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta- 
ken in  nets. 

Hobby  is  alfoaname  formerly  given  to  ftrong  ac- 
tive liorfes  of  a  middling  fize  :  they  are  reported  10 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
liked  and  ufcd.  Nags  aiifwcr  the  lame  defcription  as 
to  fi/.e,  qualities,  and  employments. 

HOBGOBLIN  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
ries or  apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  rih^oblins, 
and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfcllow,  Hob  being  the 
nick  name  of  Robin :  but  Wallis  and  Jimius,  with 
greater  probability,  derive  it  homhtf'gQblhis,  cmfuC'r, 
4  K  2  becaufe 
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becaiife  they  arc  fuppofcJ  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  Itct. 

UOBLERS,  or  Hobii.ers,  Hcbilaii'i,  in  an- 
cient ciifloms,  were  men  wlio,  liy  their  tenure,  were 
oblige  J  10  maintain  a  light  horle  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying any  iuvalion  towards  the  fca-lide The  name 

vas  alfo  u!cd  lor  certain  Irilli  knights,  who  ufcd  to 
fcrve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB-NAII.,  a  nail  with  a  thick  ilrong  head,  ufcd 
in  fhocing  a  hobby  i>r  liitle  liorfe. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-nat,  acant  word  formed  from 
hap  ?:e  h.ip,  and  denoting  an  event  wliich  hapjiens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOKOO,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Otalieite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  illands  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
their  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thiunefl  and  moll  fi- 
iiilh:  d  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

HOiiSHEE-con  REEs,  a  kind  of  AbyfTuiian  flaves 
very  frequent  In  the  empire  of  Hindoiian.  Tiicy 
come  moftly  from  a  province  fabjeifl:  to  tlie  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroland  in  Africa; 
from  whence  they  are  feleCtcd,  and  a  great  traftic 
made  of  them  ever  all  Mogolillan  and  Pcrlia  j  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  that 
they  are  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmootliur  gloliy,  and  perfectly  black,  than  their Ikin  ; 
in  which  they  far  Ibrpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coall  of 
Guinea;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  thcirthick  lips,  though  otherwile  aswooUy  haired 
as  they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  tlieir  courage,  fi- 
delity, and  Ihrewdnefs  ;  in  which  they  fo  far  excel, ai 
often  to  rife  to  ports  of  great  honour,  and  arc  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Siddees. 

HOBSON's-cHOicE,  a  vulgar  proverbial  expref- 
fion,  applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no 
alternative.  It  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  ranie  of 
a  carrier  at  Cambridge,  wlio  let  out  hackney  horfes, 
and  obliged  each  cullomer  to  take  in  his  turn  that 
horfe  which  Hood  next  the  liable  door. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  a  cant  cxprellion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  iricks  generally  preface 
their  feats.  Theyarethought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romifli  pricfls  convert- 
ing tlie  farramental  bread  into  Deity  ;  in  which  won- 
derful mctamorpholis  the  words  hoc  ejl  corpm  made  a 
con  fpicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  coufidered  as  tjie  probable  root  of  our  modern 
hocui-pocus. 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe  a- 
moug  bricklayers. 

HODEGOS,  a  term  purely  Greek,  oif»>o5,  fignify- 
ing  guide.  The  word  ii  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  of  a 
book  compofed  by  Anaflafnis  the  Sinate,  tovv.irds  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century;  being  a  method  of  difpu- 
ting  againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Tolandhas  alfo  publilhedadillicrtation  underthe 
fame  title.  lis  fubjccl  isthepillar  of  lire,  &c.  which 
went  before  the  the  Ifraelites  as  a  guide  in  the  dcfart. 
HODGE-PODGE.  See  Hotch-potch. 
HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  ufed  for  a  young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Weftminller-fchool  to  be  fludent 
in  Chrifl-church  in  Oxford. 

HODY  (Humphry), a  learned  EngliOi  divine,  was 
boruia  1659.  At  21  years  of  age,  hepubliilied  his  ce- 


lebrated Diirertationagaiaflnriitaius'siiiftory  of  the  70 
interpreters  ;  wiiich  was  received  v> iih  great  applaufc 
by  all  the  learned,  Ifaac  Volllus  excep'.ed,  who  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  opinions  oppoied  by  fucii  a  youth. 
Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjecL  morcfully 
in  his  Di  Bibiiorutn  tixtibus  origtuaii'jui,  verfo/iil/us 
Cr,edi  ir  Latina  vulgata,  iibri  W .  In  1689,  he 
wi^jte  the  Prohgviiiej'a  to  John  Melala's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr  Stillingfleet  bilhop  of  Worceftcr.  The 
deprivation  of  the  noajuring  bilhops  engaged  him  in 
a  controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwell ;  which  reconuuended 
him  to  archbiflrop  Tilbifon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuc- 
cellbr  Dr  Tennilon,  he  was  domeflic  chaplain.  In 
1698  he  was  made  regius  profcilbr  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1  704. 
On  occalion  i.f  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
he,  in  1701,  publiihed  A  hiflory  of  thcEnglilh councils 
and  convocations,  and  of  the  clergy's  (iiting  in  parlia- 
ment, &c.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  ac- 
count of  thofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy 
on  the  taking  of  Conilantinoplc,  &c.  which  waspub- 
lifhed  in  1 742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  hulbandman's  tool,  made  liite  a 
cooper's  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens,  fields,  &c. 
This  inflrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
feveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  ia  Ipare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  no  fm.dl  advantage  to  it. 

Eorfc-HoE,a.  large  kind  of  hoc  drawn  by  horfes, and 
ufed  to  flir  the  intervals  in  the  new  hufbanury,  and 
clear  the  corn  from  weeds.     Sec  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  hufbandry,  is  the  breakingor 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or  other 
plants  are  growing  thereon.  It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn 
or  plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  perfor- 
ming it  ;  aad  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops 
than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is  performed 
various  ways,  and  by  means  of  different  inilruments, 
and  is  defcribcd  under  the  article  AoRrcui-TURE. 

HOEI-TCHEou,  the  mofl  foutliern  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan  in  China-,  and  one  of  thericheflof 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical  and  temperate, 
but  tliey  arc  aelive  and  entcrprifing  ia  trade  :  they 
boall  of  their  tea,  varnifh,  and  engravings,  which  arc 
indeed  the  mofl  efleemed  in  China.  It  has  dependent 
upon  it  fix  cities  of  the  third -clafs;  the  mountains 
which  fuiround  this  canton  contain  gold,  lilver,  and 
copper  mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  grails.  It  has  a  long  com- 
pretl'ed  bill,  with  the  end  cuneatcd ;  the  noflrils  are 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  oftralegus,  fea-pic,  or  oyiler- 
catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  mofl  of  our 
coafls  ;  feeding  on  marine  infers,  oy flers,  limpets,  &c. 
Their  bills,  which  are  comprefTed  lldeways,  and  end 
obtufely,  are  very  fit  iaflruments  to  iaiiauate  between 
the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thcfc  fliclls  adhere  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity  to  get  at  the  filh. 
On  the  coaft  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  fofar 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oyllcrs  bare,  t!;efe  birds  feed 
on  them,  forcing  the  fliells  open  with  their  bills. 
They  keep  iufunimer-time  in  pairs,  laying  their  eggs 
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Hoffirnn,  on  the  bare  ground:  ilicy  lay  four  of  a  vvliitifli-brosvii 
Hog,  ]ii[c,  thinly  Ipoltcd  and  llripcd  with  black  ;  aud  when 
'~~^'"~~' any  one  ^ijjproacht.s  ihcir  young,  thty  mike  a  loud 
and  Ihrill  uoifc.  In  winter  they  aliemblein  vail  Hocks, 
and  are  very  wild.  The  head,  neck,  fcapulars,  and 
coverts  ot  the  wings  of  this  bird,  are  of  a  line  black; 
in  lomc  the  neck  is  marked  with  while;  the  wings 
dulky,  with  a  broad  tr.inlVerfc  band  of  white  ;  the 
bill  iliree  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

HOKb'MAN,  the  name  of  fevcral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  JMaiu-icc 
Hortnian  his  Ion  pradifed  at  Aliorf.  Maurice  died 
in  1698.  leaving  behind  him  many  works  ;  and  was 
fuccccded  by  his  lonjohii  Maurice,  who  wrote  as  well 
as  his  father,  and   died  in  i  727,  highly  cftccmcd  by 

the  faculty Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 

family,  was  bornat  Magdeburg  iu  1660.  The  prin- 
cipal known  circuraftances  of  his  life  are,  his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  wilh  Paul  Herman  and  Robert 
Boyle  ;  never  taking  any  fees,  being fupported  by  his 
annual  llipend  ;  his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prullia  o(  inveterate  difeafes  ; 
to  which  maybe  added,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  furvived 
his  8oih  year;  and  his  works,  which  are  in  great 
cilecm,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  iolio  at  Geneva, 
in  1740. 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  eceleliaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thole  whoefpouled  the  fentimcntsof  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
profellbr  of  the  univerlily  of  Helniftadt,  who,  from  the 
year  15-98,  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  religion  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo- 
phy was  fallc  in  theology.  Thcfc  abfurd  and  perni- 
cious tenets  occalioned  a  warm  and  extenlive  coniro- 
verfy;  at  length  Hoffmann  was  compelled  by  Julius 
duke  of  Brunfwiek  to  retract  his  invcdtivcs  againit 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moll;  open 
manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  pliilofophy 
with  true  and  genuine  theology. 

HOG,  in  zoology.     SeeSus. 

Hoc,  on  beard  of  a  Ihip,  is  a  fort  of  flat  ferubbing 
l)room  formed  by  inclollng  a  number  of  ihort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank 
fallened  together,  and  cutting  off  ihe  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  fcrvifig  to  Icrjpc  the  llltli  from  a  Ihip's 
bottom  under  water,  particularly  in  the  act  of  boot- 
topping.  For  thispurpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a  long 
flatiwiih  two  ropes;  one  of  which  is  ufed  to  thrull 
the  hog  under  the  Ihip's  bottom,  and  the  other  to 
guide  and  pull  it  up  a^^ain  clofc  to  the  planks.  This 
bufuufs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  (hip's  boat, 
which  is  confined  us  clofe  as  poiiible  to  the  velh^l's  tide 
during  tlie  operation,  and  lliitted  Irom  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whuU  is  completed. 

Hoc'i  Dung  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
richcfl  manures  wc  are  accpiaiistcd  with,  and  tlie  next 
in  value  to  Iheep's  dung  ;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  tjc  quaiuiiy  of  a;iy  oilier  du  .^j  except 
this.  '  heauc  ems  feem  to  have  been  dif,'le.iled  with 
it  on  accourit  of  its  brtcding  weeds  ;  but  this  is  only 
accufmg  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  tiiick.  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
forpafliu-c-giounds,  and  cxccli  all  other  kinds  of  duug 


for  trees.     The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their     Hoj, 
lands,  generally  take  care  10  lave  it,  by  well  paving    lloguth, 
the  ftye    ;   and  increafc  thcquaiiiity  by  throwing  in  '       '       ' 
bean-lfalks,  Hubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature  :  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  ma- 
ny farmers  have  procured  jc  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a-year  out  of  a  fniall  flye.    The  very  bell  way 
of  uliiig  this  dung   is   by  mixing  it  with  horfc-duiig  ; 
and  for  this  reaf  m  it  is  bell  to  have  the  ftyc  near  the 
liable,  that  the  two  clcanlings  may  be  iriixed  in  one 
hcaji,   and  iiled  together. 

1  hey  have  in  many  pans  of  Stafford flii re  a  poor, 
light,  lhallowlaiid,on  which  they  fow  a  kind  of  white 
pea :  the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ;  but,  when 
the  peas  arc  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  peafe  will  fatten,  fuifering  them  tolivc  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night:  in  confc- 
queiice  of  this,  the  lands  will  produce  good  crops  of 
hay  tor  fevcral  years  alterw.irds ;  or,  if  too  poor  lor 
that,  it  will  at  worfl  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it 
good  paflure-gromid. 

Hog's  Lard.     See  Axungia. 

HOGARTH  (William),  a  truly  great  and  origi- 
nal genius,  is  ftid  by  Dr  Burn  to  have  been  the  dc- 
Iccndant  of  a  family  originally  from  Kirkby  Tborc,  in 
Weflmoreland.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  fchoolmaf- 
ter  in  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the  prefs  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a  dictionary  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  which  he  compofcJ  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,   being  Hill  cxifting  in   MS.     He  married  in 
London  ;  and  kept  a  fchool  in  Ship-Court,  in  the  Old- 
Bailey.     Our  liero  was  born  in  1697  or  169S,  in  the 
parilh  of  St  Martin  Lndgaie.     The  outlet  of  hii  life, 
liowevcr,  was  unprorailing.     "  He  was  bound,"  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  to  a  mean  engr.iverof  arms  upon  plate." 
Hogarth  probably  chofc   i his  occupation,  asii   requi- 
red Ibine  Ikill  in  drawling ;  to  w  hie;,  his  genius  was  par- 
ticularly turned,  and  which  he  contrived  afiiduouily  to 
cultivate.     His  mafler,  it  fince  appears,  was  Mr  Lllis 
Gamble,  alii  verfmith  of  eminence,  who  rclided  in  Cran- 
bourn-llreet,  Leicefter-fields.     In  this  profeilion  it  is 
not  unufual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  lingle  branch  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  fpeeicsof  metal ; 
and  in  that  particular  department  ot  the  bulinefs  voimg 
Hogarth  was  placed  ,-  "  but,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
"  pired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
"  reefed  him  to  painting."     During  his  apprcnticc- 
fliip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with   two  or  three  com- 
panions, on  an  excurlion  to  Highgaie.     The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public  houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel arofc  between  fomc 
perfonsin  the  fameroom.  One  of  the  difputants  llruck 
ihc  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,   and  cut  him 
very  much.  The  blood  niniiing  down  the  man's  face, 
together  w  ith  the  agoiy  of  the  wound,  which  had  dif- 
torled  his  fcat'ircs  into  a  moll  hideous  grin,  prefcatcd 
Hogarth,  who  Ihowed  hiinfclf  thus  early,   "  apprifcd 
of  the  mode  Nature  had  intended  he  iliould  piirfue," 
with -too  laughable  a  f.ibject  to  be  overlooked.     He 
drew  out.  his  pencil,  and   produced  on  the  fpot  one  of 
tlie  moff  lidicrous  figures  that  was  ever  feen.     What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex- 
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H,-r,rth.  liibitcd  an  exat^  likencfs  of  the  man,  \yith  die  por- 

• — ^^v •  trait  of  his  antagoniit,  and  the  figures  in  caricature 

of  the  principal  pcrfons  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  coiiiiuuid  in  obfcariiy  we  cannot  ex- 
adly  learn  ;  but  the  lirll  piece  in  which  he  dilUnauilh- 
cd  himfclf  as  a  painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  rc- 
prcfcntation  of  Wanltead  Ailinibly.  The  ligures  in 
it,  we  arc  told,  were  drawn  from  the  lilc,  and  with- 
out any  circnnillanccs  of  burlcfiiiic.  The  faces  were 
faid  to  be  extreme. y  like,  and  the  colouring  rather 
beitcr  than  in  fomc  of  his  late  and  more  highly  tiuilh- 
cd  performances.  From  the  date  of  the  tarliclf  plate 
that  can  be  alcertaincd  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it 
may  be  prcfumcd  that  he  began  biili»efs  on  his  own 
account  at  Icafl  as  early  as  i  7  jo. 

His  tirfl  employment  fccms  to  have  been  the  engra- 
ving of  arms  and'lhop-bills.  The  next  was  to  dclign 
and  furnilh  plates  for  bookfellers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Horfe  in  Cornhill,  was  one  of  his  earliclt  pa- 
trons, whofe  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  tricnd 
in  that  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
iomcwhai  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenmiy. 

There  are  ftill  many  family  piftnres  by  Hogarth 
txilling,  in  the  ilylc  of  fcrioiis  converlation-picces. 
What  the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols 
Itrove  in  v.iin  to  dilcover  ;  bat  he  liifpeas  they  were 
originally  very  low,  as  the  people  who  are  befl  ac- 
quainted'with  them  choofe  10  be  filciit  on  that  fubjcct. 
It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  raicommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  picture.  Jt  was  executed 
with  a  fnill  that  did  honour  to  the  anill's  abilities ; 
but  the  likencfs  was  rigidly  obfcrved,  w-ithouteven  the 
iiecefl'ary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer  difgultcd  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne- 
ver once  thought  of  paying  for  a  refleftor  that  would 
only  infult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
fuft'ercd  to  elapfc  before  the  artift  applied  for  his  mo- 
ney ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
liidi  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment, 
without  fucccfs.  The  painter,  however,  at  lall  liit 
upon  an  expedient  which  he  knew  niuft  alarm  the 
nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.     It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  :  "  Mr 

Hogarth's  dutiful  refpefts  to  lord ;  finding  that 

he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was 
drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H.'s  neccf- 
fity  for  ilie  money  :  if,  therefore,  his  lordlhip  does 
not  fend  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of, 
with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  ap- 
pendages, to  .Mr  Flai  e,  the  famous  wild-beafl  man  ;  Mr 
H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promilc 
of  it  for  an  exhibitiou-piclureon  hislordihip'sretulal." 
This  intimation  had  the  dcfircd  ettcd;.  The  picture 
was  fent  iiome,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  W^lpolc  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  "  in- 
dulged his  i'pirit  of  ridicule  in  perfbnalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  fkctches  and  drawings  ;  and  vi'on- 
ders  "  that  he  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  identical  perfon.''  Mr  Nichols  af- 
fures  us,  from  unqueltionable  authority,  that  almoilall 
the  perlonages  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were 
midoubtcd  portraits;  and  tliat  in  <'  Southwark  Fair," 
and  the  "  Modern  Midnight  Convcrlation,"  asniany 


more  were  difcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting     Hag>ith..j 
the  "  Rake's  progvcfs,"  he  had  a  I'ummcr  refidenec    ^— ^' 
at  Ilkworth  ;  and  never  failed  to  quetlion  the  compa- 
ny who  came  to  fee  thcfe  pictures,  if  they  knew  for 
wiiom  oneor  another  tigiuewasdcligned.    When  they 
guelicd  wrong,  he  let  them  right. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  has   an  original  fccnc  in  the 
<(  Beggar's  Opera,"  I'ainted  by  Hogarth.     It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  rcfptftive  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  lifeof  the 
hero  of  ti.e  piece.     All  the  figures  are  citlior  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  wc  arc  not  milinfornied, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  (perhaps  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Lono-  Sir  Thomas) i.>  Handing  in  one 
of  the  lide  boxes.    Macheath,  unlike  his  I'pruce  reprc- 
fentative  on  the  prcfcni  ftage,  is  a  ilouching  bully  ; 
and   Polly  appears  happily  difencnmbercd  of  inch  a 
hoop  as  the  daughter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.     Mr  U'alpolc  has  a  picture  of  a 
fccnc  in  the  fame  piece,  where  Macheath  is  going  to 
execution.     In  this  alio   the  likenelFes  of  Walker  and 
Mifs  Fciiton,  afterwards  dutehefs  of  Bokon  (the  firll 
and  original  Macheath  and  Polly)  are  prefcrved.     In 
the  year  1726,  when  the  aflair  of  Mary   Tofts,  the 
rabbit  breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, a  few  of    the  principal  furgeons  fubfcribed 
their  guinea  a  piece  to  Hogai  th,  for   an  engraving 
from  a  ludicrous  Ikctch  he  had  made  on  that  very  po- 
pular fubjecf.     This  plaie,  amongft  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  the  St  Andre,  tiien  anatoniilt  to  the 
royal  houfchold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon.     In 
1727,    Hogarth   agreed   with    Morris,  an  upholfler. 
er,  to  furnilh  Jiim  with  a   delign   on  canvas,  reprc- 
ftnting  the  element  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tape- 
flry.     Tlie  work  not  beingperformed  to  the  fatistac- 
tion  of  Morris,  he  rcfufed  to  pay  for  it;  and  our  ar- 
tift, by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

Ini7;?o,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  liad  no  child. 
This  union,  indeed,  was  a  flolcn  one,  and  confcquent- 
ly  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who  confi- 
dcring  the  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  iS,  and 
the  llendcr  finances  of  her  hufband,  as  yet  an  obl'cure 
artift,  was  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  "  Harlot's 
Piogrefs"  (the  cofhn  in  the  laft  place  is  infcribcd  Sept. 
2.  I7?i)  ;  and  was  advifcd  by  lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fomeof  tiie  fcenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.  When  he  arofc,  he  inquired  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  cried  out,  "  Very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furnilh  reprefentations  like  thefc  can  alio 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  He  de/igncd  this 
remark  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  his  purfe-ftrings  clofc  ; 
but  foon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous 
to  the  young  people.  An  allegorical  cieling  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late  JVIr  Hug- 
gins,  at  Hcadty  Park,  Hants,  The  fulijei5l  of  it  is 
the  ftory  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora;  and  the  figure  0/ 
a  fatyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  I7?2,   Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
s  plate   called  "  The  I>lan  of  Taftej"  containing  a 

view 
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H»jarth.  view  of  the  Gate  of    Burlington-houfe,  with    Pope     liihcd  March  26 

—^ whitcwaibiiiff  it  andbefpatceriiijjthc  dukeof  Chaiidos's 

coach.  This  plaie  was  iiucudc  I  as  a  fatirc  on  the 
tranflntorof  IJomtr,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  tiiat 
he  cfcaped  the  lalh  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth's 
obfciirity  at  that  time  was  his  protection,  or  ilic  bard 
was  too  prudent  toexafperate  a  pointer  who  had  already 
given  fucli  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatirc. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  fummer  lodg- 
ings at  South  Lambeth;  and  being  iuiimaie  with  Mr 
Tyf  r«,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring 
Gurdens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  jiini  01  tmbcllilhing  tlieni 
with  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  the  fuggcltions 
o;  liis  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  aliUla.ice, 
Mr  Tyres  gratciully  prefcnted  him  with  a  gola  ticket 
of  admilhon  for  himfelf  andhis  friends, 

In  175?,  his  genius  became  confpicuoudy  known. 
Tiie  tliini  fceneof  his"  Harlot's  Piogrcfs,'  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of 
trc^fury  which  was  held  a  day  or  two  after  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  Ihown  by  one 
of  the  lords,  as  containing  among  other  excellencies, 
a  Rrikiiig  likcnefs  of  Sir  John  Gunfon.  It  gave  imi- 
VI  fill  fjiisfadion :  from  ilie  treafury  each  lor'i  repaired 
to  the  priiit-lhop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Ho^jarth  rofe 
completely  into  fame. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained 
that  no  hillory  painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  attions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiflorian,  painted  the 
fucccllivc  fonune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  'U  hat  Dn  Bos  wilhed  to  Itc  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  Kc  la  iches  out  his  young  adventm-er 
a  fiuiple  girl  upon  ihc  to'*™,  and  conducfs  her  through 
all  the  viciiliiudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  underltanding  and 
to  the  heart :  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil 
fubfcrvient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  inAruc- 
tion  :  a  book  like  this  is  fi:tcd  to  every  foil  and  every 
obftrvtr;  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
fuccefs  of  Hoganh  confiaed  to  his  perfons.  One  of 
his  excellencies  conlifled  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  his  pieces  ;  for  as,  in  fublimc  and  liillori- 
cal  reprefentatioiis,  liic  fewer  trivial  circumflances  arc 
ptrniuted  to  divide  the  fpcetator's  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force;  fo,  in 
fccncs  copied  I'roni  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of 
little  domeftic  images  contributes  to  throw  a  degree  of 
verifimilitude  on  the  wliolc.  „  'i  he  Rake's  levee- 
room,"  fays  Mr  Walpole,  "  the  nobleman's  dining 
room,  the  apartnien's  of  the  h^iiband  and  wife  in 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed- 
chamber, and  many  others,  are  the  hiflory  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age." 

In  1745,  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic- 
tures by  ;iutlion  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  addi- 
tional reputation  by  the  lix  prints  01  "  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  wliich  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of 
a  novel  called  "  The  marriage  A&,"  by  Dr  Shcb- 
bear,  and"  of  The  Clandefiine  Marriage." 

Soon  after  the  peace  of /\ix  la  Chapelle,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cullody  at  Calais 
while  he  was  drawing  tlie  gate  of  that  town  ;  a  cir- 
cumllance  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  picture,  inti- 
tlcd  "Othe  Roalt  Beef  of  Old  England  !"    pub- 
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1 746.  He  was  aiSually  carried  be- 
fore the  governor  as  a  fpy,  and  aficr  a  very  ftrict  exa- 
mination coiiimiieil  a  prifoacr  to  Granfire,  his  land- 
lord, on  his  promiling  that  Hogarth  ih>aA  not  go  out 
of  his  ho.ifc  till  he  was  to  epibark  for  tngland. 

la  17)3,  'i'^  appeared  to  the  world  in  ihc  character 
of  an  author,  and  publilhed  aquarto  volume,  iniiilcj 
"  The  Analylis  of  Beamy,  w.ittrn  with  a  view  of 
fixing  the  fluctuating  iacas  of  taltc."  In  this  per- 
formance iie  Ihows,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  in^t  a 
curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  lound  fwclliiig 
figures  are  molt  pleali.ig  to  the  eye  ;  andihc  iriiih  of 
his  opinion  hub  been  countenanced  by  fuufcqucnl  wri- 
ters on  the  fubjcCt.  In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of 
which  washicroglyphicallyihrownoutina  froniifpiecc 
to  his  works  in  174J,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebt- 
ed to  his  friends  for  adiltance,  and  particularly  toonc 
gciitlcmaii  for  his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at 
leall  a  third  part  of  the  worJi„g.  This  friend  was  Dr 
Benjamin  Hoadlcy,  the  phyiician.  who  carried  on  the 
work  to  about  the  third  part.  Chap.  IX.  and  then, 
through  iadilpolition,  declined  the  friendly  office  with 
icgret.  Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  his  ntigjibour  Mr 
Ralph;  but  it  was  impolhblc  for  two  fucli  perfons  to 
agree,  boih  alike  vain  and  pofuive.  He  proceeded  no 
farther  than  about  a  llicet,  and  they  then  parted 
friends,  and  fcem  10  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind 
ofEce  of  finilhing  the  work,  and  fipcrintending  the 
publication,  v.-as  laflly  taken  up  by  Dr  Morcll,  who 
went  through  the  remainder  ot  the  book.  The  pre- 
face was  in  like  mannner  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Townley.  The  family  of  Hoganh  rejoiced  when  the 
lalt  Iheet  of  the  "  Analylis"  was  printed  off;  as  the 
frequent  difputes  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  ia  the 
progrcfs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his 
difpolition.  The  work  was  iranlhttd  into  German 
by  Mr  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under  the  author's 
infpection  ;  and  the  tranllaiion  was  printed  in  London, 
price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correct  edition  was  in 
1754  propofed  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Ch. 
Fr.  Vok,  with  an  explanation  of  Mr  Hogarth's  fatirical 
prints,  trandated  from  the  French  ;  a.id  an  Italian 
trandation  was  pubiillied  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  witli  moft  peo- 
ple who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
liberal  education — He  affected  to  Jelpife  every  ivind 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  pou'efs.  Having  efta- 
blilheu  his  fame  with  liuleor  no  obligadon  to  litera- 
ture, he  either  concei.  td  it  to  be  needlcfs,  or  decried 
it  bccaufe  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  His  featiments,  in 
fliort,  refembhd  tiiofe  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced 
fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  bccaufe  he  could 
write  and  read.  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrate  j  ar- 
tift  commenced  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
friends  already  mentioned  to  correct  his  "  Analylis  of 
Beauty,"  he  did  not  fcem  to  have  difcovered  that  even 
fpelliug  was  a  neceffary  qualification  ;  and  yet  he  h.id 
ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr  Rich's  deficiency  as 
to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 
whofe  play  is  refufcd  while  he  remains  in  confinement 
for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  arc  now 
fpeaking,  one  of  our  artilt's  common  topics  of  decla- 
mation was  the  ufelclfnefs  of  books  to  a  man  of  his 
profelfion.  In  "  Bccr-ftreet,"  among  o;hcr  volumes 
conligncd  by  him  to  the  pailry-cook,  wc  dud  Turn- 
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llogar-.ki  bull  "on  Ancient  Painting ;"  a  treaiife  which  Ho-- 

< V '  garth  lliould  have  been  able  to  undcrlland    before  he 

ventured  to  condemn.  Garrick  himfelf, however,  was 
not  more  dudilc  to  flattery.  A  word  in  praifc  of 
"  Sigifmunda,"  his  favourite  work,  might  have  com- 
manded a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  Ikctch  out 
of  our  artill's  hands.  The  following  authenticated 
Ilory  ofour  artifl  will  alio  ferve  to  Ihow  how  much 
more  cafy  it  is  to  deted  ill-placed  or  hyperbolical  adu- 
lation refpefting  others  than  when  applied  to  our- 
fclvcs.  Kogarih  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Che- 
fcldcn  and  fomc  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr 
John  Krekc,  furgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's-hofpital,  a 
tew  evenings  before,  at  Dick's  Coffce-houfe,  had  af- 
fertcd  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  conipofition  as 
Handel.  "  That  fellow  frcke,"  replied  Hogarth, 
"  is  aiways  flwoting  his  bolt  abfmdly  one  way  or  ano- 
ther !  Handel  is  a  giant  in  nuUic  ;  Greene  only  a  light 
Florimel  kind  of  a  compofer."— "  Aye,"  fays  our  ar- 
till's  inforn'.ant ;  "  but  at  the  fame  time  Mr  frcke 
declared  you  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as  Van- 
dyck," — '^Therc  he  was  in  the  right, "adds  Hogarth  ; 
"  and  fo  by  G —  I  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me 
choofe  my  fubjeft  !" 

A  fpecimen  of  Hogarth's  propenilty  to  merriment, 
on  the  mod  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of 
his  cards  requilling  the  company  of  Dr.  Arnold  King 
10  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  AVithin  a  circle,  to 
which  a  knife  and  fork  are  the  fupporters,  the  written 
part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with 
a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  the  invitation  of  our  ar- 
till  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 

letters to  Eta  Beta  Pi.     The  reil  of  the  infcription 

is  not  very  accurately  fpelt.  A  quibble  by  Hojjarth 
is  furely  as  refpeijtable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-Gardens, 
a  very  pleafnig  fmall  pifture  by  Hofanh  made  its  rirll 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
niont,  in  whofc  collection  it  remains,  and  was  inti- 
tled  "  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  ;"  and  ihaws  us 
a  young  lady  who  during  a  t^te-^-urc  had  jult  loft  all 
her  moliey  to  a  handfonie  officer  of  her  own  age.  He 
is  rcprefentfd  in  the  afl;  of  returning  her  a  handful  of 
bank  bills,  with  the  hope  ot  exchanging  them  for  a 
Ipfter  acquilition  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a  watch  cafe  and  a  flgure  of  Time 
over  it,  with  this  motto— NUNC.  Hogarth,  has 
caught  his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hefitation, 
this  llruggle  with  herfelt,  and  has  marked  her  feel- 
ings with  imcommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  "  Mifer's  fcafts."  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro- 
per to  pillory  Sir  If.iac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbi- 
*  ally  avaricious.  Hearing  this,  the  ion  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq;  a  young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  rctin-ned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter's  to  fee  the  pidure  ;  and  among  the  reil,  aiTc- 
inirthe  Cicenne  "  wlieihcr  that  odd  figure  was  in- 
tended for  any  particular  perfon;"  on  his  replying 
"  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac 
Shard,"  he  immediately  drew  his  fwordand  llailied  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inllanily  in  great  wrath  : 
.  to  whom  Mr  Shard  calmly  jultificd  what  he  had  done, 
faying  "  that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence  ; 
/  tji'at  he  was  the  injured  party's  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  defend  any  fuit  at  law  ;  which  however,  was 
never  inilituted. 


About   1757,    his  brother-in-law,   Mr  Thornhill,  Hogarth. 

refigiud  the  place  of  king's  ferjeant-paintcr  in  favour  ' ^ — 

of  h'.r  Hogarth. 

The  lall  remarkable  circnniflance  of  his  life  was  his 
contcll  with  Mr  Churchill.  It  is  faid  that  both  met  at 
Wellminller-  hall;  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ridi- 
culous likcnels  of  the  poet,  and  Churchil  to  furniflt  a 
dcfcription  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth's  print  of  the 
poet  was  not  much  eftccmed,  and  the  poet's  letter  to 
him  was  but  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed, 
to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter's  heart  i  but  this  wc 
can  from  good  autliority  fay  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfelf;  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth's  pencil  was  as  efRcacions  as  the  poet's  pen, 
lincc  neither  long  furvivcd  the  contcll. 

It  may  be  truly  obfervcd  of  Hog.irth,  th^t  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  reflraincd  10  his  pencil. 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  Iharp  corners  had  been  rubbed  oil,  fo  that  he 
continued  to  the  laft  a  grofs  uncultivated  man.  The 
flightcft  contradie'tion  tranfportcd  him  into  rai'e.  To 
fomc  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  certainly  intitled  : 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  Inve  claimed  no  ho- 
nour that  would  not  moil  readily  ha7e  been  allowed 
him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  iti 
his  political  conduct  and  aitachments'.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  beheld  the  riling  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Jolhna  Reynolds  witli  a  degree  of  envy  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  milinformcd,  frequently  fpoke  with  afperi- 
ty  both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  how- 
ever, obliges  us  to  add,  that 'our  artill  was  liberal, 
hofpitable,  and  the  moft  punctual  of  paymnfters  ;  fo 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procu- 
ced  to  liim,  he  lelt  but  an  inconlidcrable  fortune  to  his 
widow.  His  plates  indeed  are  fnch  refources  to  her  as 
may  not  fpeedily  be  exiiaullcd.  Some  of  his  domef- 
tics  had  lived  many  years  in  hislervice;  acireum- 
llance  that  always  rcfletts  credit  on  a  mafter.  Of 
moftof  thcfe  he  painted  llrong  likenefl'eson  a  canvas 
lUUin  Mrs  Hogarth's  poiTelllou. 

Of  Hogarth's  lelfer  plates  many  were  deftroyed. 
When  he  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off 
fuch  a  number  of  inipreflions,  as  he  fuppofed  he  Ihould 
fell.  He  then  lent  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  other- 
wife  aitt.td  to  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  liis  poirellion  were  fecurcd  to  ]\Irs  Hogarth 
by  his  will  dated  Aug.  12.  1764,  chargeable  with  an 
annuity  of  L.  80  to  his  lifter  Anne,  who  fur<rived  him. 
When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  lifter,  fhe  left 
off  the  bulincfs  in  which  fiie  was  engaged,  he  kindly 
took  her  home,  and  gcneroully  fupported  her,  making; 
her  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  in  the  difpofal  of  his 
prints.  Want  of  tenderncfs  and  liberality  to  his  re- 
lations was  not  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

The  following  ciiarader  of  Hogarth  as  an  artift,  is 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  /r//".y  o/j  r>iiifs.  "  The 
worksef  this  mailer  abound  in  true  hunionr  and  fa- 
tire,  which  isgc-ncrally  well  dircded  :  they  are  admi- 
rable moral  lellbns,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  fuited 
to  every  talle  ;  a  circumftancc  which  Ihews  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  conlider  them  too 
as  valuable  repolitories  of  the  manners,  culloms,  and 
drelfes  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ment would  a  collection  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory   of  Britain  ?— How 

far 
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Hogirth.  far  the  works  of  Hogirth  will  bear  a  critical  txaniina- 
'      >'        tio/i,  may  be  the  fubjcd  o/'a  Utile  more  enquiry. 

"  In  defgn,  Hogirtji  was  fcldom  at  a  lofs.  His 
invention  W2S  fertile,  and  hisjudgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introdiiccd,  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a  ftory  better,  or 
make  it  in  all  its  circumftanccs  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  fuited  only  to 
Idiu  o'c  jamiiiar  fubjcds  ;  it  never  foared  above  cowwjw 
life  :  to  ful>je(fts  natnrally  fublimc,  or  which  from  an- 
tiquity or  other  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
not  rile.  In  co--:p',f\tioK  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 
In  many  of  hib  prints  the  deficiency  is  fogreat  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  wa]i:  of  all  principle  ;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  tfteft  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  fcldom  fee  a  croad  more 
beainifully  managed  than  in  the  lad  print.  If  the 
flicrifF's  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had 
been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  piclure,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  ^rll  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a  ftriking  inflancc  of  difagrceable 
compofition,  that  it  is  amazing  liow  an  artifl  who  had 
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have  no  archetypes  in  nature.  Hogarth's,  on  the  other  Horflita4 

hand,  are  collcclionsofnaturalcuriofiiies.  The  (/x/or:/-         x 
hcadi,  the  I-h^pcian'i-armi,  and  fome  of  his  other  pic-  Holie.<J»y, 

ccs,  arc  exprefsly  of  this  humorous  kind.     They  arc  "^ 

truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  effiifio-s  of  mirth  ; 
mure  entertaining  than  Spaniolct's,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  ;  but  lefs  innocent,  as  tliey  contain  ill-direfted 
ridicule — But  the  Tpecics  of  exprc/Tion  in  which  this 
maftcr  perhaps  mofl  excels, is  that  happy  art  ofcitching 
thofc  peculiarities  of  art  and  gefturc  which  the  ridicu- 
lous part  of  every  profeffion  contra^,  and  which  lor 
that  rcafon  become  charaftcriftic  of  the  whole.  His 
counfcllors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers, 
arc  all  confj-icuous  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoll  every 
profefTion  nlay  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  (pecies 
of  atfeaation  which  they  fhould  mofl  endeavour  to 
avoid.  Tht  execution  of  this  maflcr  is  Well  fuited  t* 
hisfubjeftsand  mannerof  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  givei  one  unuecclfary 
ftroke." 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  mcafure  of  cipa- 
city  containing  6  J  gallons. 

HOGU  E,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-weft  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  Admiral  Rook 


any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fufTcr  fo  unmallerly  burnt  the  French  admiral's  Ihip  called  the  Riling  Sun 

a  performance  to  leave  his  hands.  Odhc  dijtnbution  of  and  12  more  large  men  of  war,  the  d2y  after  the  vic- 

//V/i/ Hogarth  hadaslittleknowledgeasofe5w/>oy//;o//.  tory  obtained  by  Admiral  RulfcU  near  Cherburc  ia 

In  fame  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a  good  effcdt,  as  in  the  May  1692.     W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50.        ° 

£.v«j//;cn  jufl  mentioned  ;  in  which,  if  the  figures  at  HOIST,  in  fci-language,  denotes  the  perpenJicu. 

the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  do-ain  a  little,  lar  height  of  a  flag  or  cnfi^n,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly 

the  light  would  ha7e  been  beautifully  dilfributed  on  which  Jignifies  its  breadth  from  the  ilaft  to  the  outer 

the  fore-ground,  and  a  finefecondary  light  fpread  over  edge. 

part  of  the  croud.     But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo  HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawin  r  u» 

obvious  a  deficiejicy  in  point  of  cffc<5t  in  moft  of  his  any  body  by   the  afliflancc  of  one  or  more  tackles, 

prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles.  Hoifting  is  never  applied  10  the  ad  of  pulling  up  any 

Iseither  was  Hogarth  a  niafler  in  druwing.     Of  the  body  by  the  help  of  a  tingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 

mufclcs  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had  crcifc  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  tiiem  upward^ 

pcrfeft  knowledge  ;   but  his  trunks  arc  often  badly  along  the  nulls  or  flays,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap. 

moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fet  on  :  yet  his  figures,  up-  plied. 

on  the  whole,  arc  infpired  with  fo  much  life  and  niesn-  HOKE-dav,     HccK-Day,    or   Kock-Tucfday,    in 

iiig,  that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour  in  fpite  of  3.x\<i\t\\\.z\xXo\\\%(dii-sM.irtii,qucmquti!drrtamp.ifch^vo- 

its  inclination  to  find  fault.     The  author  of  the  Ana-  ca:it),  the  fecond  Tuefday  after  Eailc:-  week  ;  a  folemn 


lyfis  of  Beautv,  it  might  be  fuppofcd,  would  have 
£»iven  us  more  inllances  of  jf/<ic^  than  we  find  in  tlie 
works  of  Hogarth  ;  which  Ihows  ftrongly  that  theory 
and  pr.K^icc  arc  not  always  united.  M.iny  opponuni- 
ties  his  fubjeiSls naturally  afford  of  introducinggraceful 
ittitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them. 
Willi  inflances  of  piclurefquc  grice  his  worksabound. 
Of  his  f.v/Ti'jf7o/;,in  which  the  force  of  his  geniushy,wc 
cr.nnor  fpeak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every  mode  of  it 
he  was  truly  excellent.  The  pafiions  he  thoroughly 
iinderflood,  .lud  all  the  efFeds  which  they  produce  in 
every  part  of  the  human  framf.  He  had  the  hapjiy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  preciiion 
wiih  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too 
in  exprelfing  any  humorous  iddity  which  we  often 
fee  llamped  npon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  arc 
call  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endUfs 
variety  which  is  difplaycd  thro'  his  works  ;  and  hence 
i:  isthai  'I.;  difference arifes between /?/j  hcadsand  the 
affcflcdcaricaturasofthofe  mailers  who  ha  vefomr  times 
.T.nufedthemfclveswit!ip:'.tc'.iing  together  an  affemblagc 
of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  are  Spaniolet's; 
which,  though  admirajiy  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
Vol.  \III. 


fcllival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
ot  the  great  (laughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 
Ethelred,  the^  having  been  in  ihat  reign  almofl  all  de. 
flroyed  in  one  day  in  difFerert  parts  of  the  kingJon), 
and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  i:ill  kept  up 
in  fome  counties  ;  and  the  women  bear  the  p>:ncip.4l 
fw.iy  in  it,floppingallpallengers  witl.ropcsandchaiiis, 
and  exi^'ling  fome  fiiull  niittcr  from  them  to  nuke 
merry  with.  This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 
limes,  infonnieh  astobeufed  on  the  famefr>oiing  wiiu 
Alichaelmas  for  «  general  trrm  or  timcof  account.  Wc 
find  Icafes  withoutdate  rrfcrvingfomuch  rent  payable 
ad  drill  er:ni  termiii<,i,l\.i!.  nd  It  hoke-day,  is  adjtjlnm 
ftn^Sli Mitha:lij.  In  the  accountsof  Magdalen-college, 
Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  rinltentits 
hockar.tibui  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hamplhirc  ; 
where  the  men  hock  the  '.vonKn  on  Mondays,  and  th  j 
Women  hock  them  on  Ti'cf  iays.  The  ineanirg  of  it 
is,  that  on  that  day  the  won:en  in  merriment  Hopped 
the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled  pcfTrngrrs  to  them, 
dcfiring  fomething  to  be  laid  out  far  pious  ofcs. 

HoKf-Dny  1\'^  ■:eT,ii'H',k:-T:if/'ia)  />/««.•/,  a  tribute 

anciently  paid  thclanalord,  forgiving  his:cn.;ntsan<l 
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Ilo-ltciu,  bondmen  leave  to  cckbriuc  liock-d;iy,  or  hoke-day,  in 
Holbein.'  memory  of  the  cxpulUoii  of  the  doiiiinceiiiig  Danes. 
HO-KIKN-tou,  a  city  of  China,  anJoneofihe 
princii)al  in  the  province  of  Pc  icheli.  It  has  two  ci- 
ties ot  the  fecond,  ainl  liftecn  of  liie  third,  clal's  in  its 
dillricljlnit  is  rcniarkalle  lornothing  but  the  ncatncfs 
of  its  llreets. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  149S,  learned  the  rudiments 
•of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  I'ainter  ;   but 
ioon  lliewed  his  fnperior  genius.     In  the  lown-houfc 
of  Balil  he  painted  our  Saviour's  Paflion  ;  and  in  the 
jiih-markct  of  the  fame  city  Death's  Dance,  and  a 
Dance  of  Peafants,  which  were  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  lb  pleafcd  with  thcni,that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  pifture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  Itaid  fomc  years  longer  at  Balil,  till  his  necelliiies, 
occalioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Eraiinus's  perfuaiions 
to  go  to  England.     In  his  journey  he  ilaid  foine  days 
at  btralburg,  where  it  is  laid  he  applied  to  a  very  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  IkiU.    On  w  hich  Holbein  ii- 
nillicd  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  on  the 
moft  eminent  part  ofit  ;  afterwhich  he  privately  with- 
drew in  theabfence  of  his  mailer,  and  purfueJ  his  jour- 
ney, withojt  faying  any  thing  to  any  body,     ^^'hen 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  allonilhed  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drav\ing  ;  and  efpecially  at 
ihc  fly,  which  he  at  tirft  look  for  a  real  one,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  now  fent  all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ;  but  after  many  in- 
quiries, dil'covered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein. — Hollein  having  in  a  manner 
bcgge.l  his  way  to  England,  prefcntcd  a  letter  of  re- 
commendalion  from  Erafnuis  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alfo  fliowed  him  Erafnuu's  picture.    Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord-chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in   his  houfc  between  two 
iind  three  years  ;  in  which  time  hedrew  Sir  Thomas's 
jneture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention  a  nobleman 
who  had  fome  years  before  invited  him  10  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  folicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem- 
bered liis  fa.e  fo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
hislikencfs  ;  which  he  did  fo  perfedly,  that  the  noble- 
man it  is  faiJ   was  immediately  known  by   it.     The 
chancellor  havingnowadornedhisa])artments  with  the 
productions  of  this  great  painter,  rcfolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.     For  this  purpofc,  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ;   having,  before  he 
tame,  hu.ig  up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  bcft  order,  and  placed  in  the  bcfl.  light.      The 
king,   on  his  flrll  entrance  into  this  room,  was  fo 
charmed  vviih  the  fight,  that  he  aiked  whether  fuch  an 
irtill  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  i  Upon 
this,  Sir  Thomas  jircfcnted  Holbein  to  his  majelty  ; 
whoimmediately  tookhim  into  his  rervice,and  brougiit 
liim  into  great  ell<-em  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a  vail  number  of  poni'aits.    But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  aifair  which 
inii'^ht  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  king.     On  the  report  of  this  painter's 
,  a  lord  of  the  firfl  oualitv  came  to  fee  him 


Holbeij 

I 

Hold, 


when  he  was  drawing  a  flgurc  after  the  life.  Holbein 
fcnt  to  delire  his  lordllii;)  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
villi  to  aiiolhcrday  ;  which  the  nobhniaH  taking  for 
an  ati'ront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  Hairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber  ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  pailion,  and  puflied  him  backwards  iVom  the 
top  ot  the  Hairs  to  the  boitom.  However,  immediate- 
ly reflcding  on  u  hat  he  had  done  he  cfcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  bell  of  his  w,.y  to 
the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  lo 
much  as  he  jiretended,  was  there  ioon  alter  liini ;  and 
npon  opening  his  grievance,  the  kingordcred  Holbein 
to  afk  his  parJon.  But  this  only  irritated  the  noble- 
man the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatistied  with  kis 
than  his  life  ;  upon  which  the  king  Ilernly  replied, 
"  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein, 
but  uith  me  :  whaie.er  puiiilhnicnt  yoa  may  contrive 
by  way;  of  revenge  agaiult  him,  fliall  certainly  be  in- 
fliftcd  on  yourfelf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  plcafe  in.'ke  feven  lords  of  feven 
ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Hol»ein  of  even 
feven  lords."  Holbein  died  olihe  )ilague  at  his  lodge- 
ings  Ht  Whitehall  in  1554.  "  It  is  amazing  (lays  De 
Piles),  that  a  man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  fliould  have  fo  good  agujio,  and  fo 
flue  a  genius  for  painting."  He  jiaintcd  alike  in  every 
manner  ;  .in  frelco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in 
jniiiiature.  His  genius  was  fuffieiently  fliown  in  the 
hillorical  flyle,  by  two  celebrated  compolitions  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  comp,iiiy.  He 
was  alio  eminent  for  a  rich  vein  ol  invention,  which  he 
fliowed  in  a  multitude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  !lat\i?.ries,  jewellers,  &c.  and  he  had  this 
lingulariiy,  that  he  ])ainted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  millet  or  corn:  A  genus  of 
the  moncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  ciafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4tli  order,  Crami/iti.  The  calyx  of  tiic  hermaphrodite 
is  an  uniflorous  or  biflorous  glume;  the  coralla  is  a 
glume  wiih  an  awn;  there  are  three  flamina,  two 
liylcs,  and  one  f;cd.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved 
glume  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  three  llamina. 

Spcclei.  Of  this  genus  tlicrcare  I  5  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  molt  renrarkabkof 
thefeisthrlatanas,orcrecj)iiigfoft  grafsofHudfonjfor 
the  defcriplion  an.l  propcrti.sof  whicli  lee  .'\cri cul- 
ture, no  59.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  is  the  forghum,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  llalks 
are  large,  compact,  and  ful  eight  feet  high.  In  Se- 
negal the  flulJi  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  ne- 
groes, who  Call  it  guiarnut,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe  ^'^^^^^» 
with  its  own  leaves  to  Duller  it  fiom  the  fpanows, 
which  are  very  mifchicvous  in  that  country.  The 
grain  made  into  bread,  orotlieruife  u.''ed,  is  efleeined 
very  wholefoine.  With  this  tlic  llaves  in  tlic  Wefl; 
Indies  are  generally  fed,  each  being  allov.-ed  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  ciic  Kalks  is 
fo  agreeably  lufeious,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fdgar- 
canes,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  ne- 
groes on  the  coalt  of  Guinea  make  of  two  kinds  oi 
millet  a  thick-grained  pa]i  called  coujcous,  which  is 
common  food. 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a 
fliip,  or  all  th.it  part  of  her  inlilc  v. hich  is  compre- 
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•  Holder     hcndcd  between  the  floor  and  lower-deck  through-  into  a  fellowlTiip,  he  religned  his  demy  (hip  and  left  the  Holemc* 

II         outhcrwholclength  — Thiscapacioiisapanmcntiilti-  o-llegc,  bccauCe  unwilling  tofwear  allegiance  to  the  ii 

allycontainsthcbalkft,provilions,andltorcsofa(hip  new  government.  Theremainderof  bis  file  was  fpent  Holinrfi 

of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mtr-  in  rravtUing  with  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  ' ^— ' 

chantman.   The  difpoliiion  of  thcfe  articles  with  re-  tutor:    in  i  741  and  1744  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  ca- 

gard  to  each  other  naturally  falls  under  conlidcraiion  paciiy.     He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby's  ho'ilc 

in  the  article  Stowage:  it  fuffices  in  this  place  to  fay,  at  tolcllull  in  Warwicklhirc,  December  30.  1747. 

that  the  places  where  the  ballad,  water,  provifions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Mufcipula,"  a  poem,  c- 

and  liquors  are  ftowcd,  are  known  by   the  general  ftccmcd  a  mader-piece  in  its  kind,  andof  which  liicrc 

name  of  tiie  hold.    The  fcveral  ftorc-rooms  arefepa-  is  a  good  Engiilh  tranllation  by  Dr  Johg  Hoadly    in 

rated  from  each  ^i\.\\i:x  \>y  biitk-luads,   andarcdcno-  vol.  j.   of  Dodllcy's  Mifcellanies.     He  was  the'aii.. 

minated  accon.i:igto  tlie  artideswhich  they  contain,  thoralfoofa  liilfcrtaiion,  intituled  ♦'  Pharfalia    and' 


ihcj'ail-rooi/i,  tiic  bread-room,   ihc /iJh-roo7ii,  l\\cfpi- 
rit-rooiii,  &c. 

HOLDER  (William),  a  learned  and  philofophi- 
cal  Engliflimaii,  was  born  in  Nottinghamfliirc,  edu. 
catcd  in  Pembroke-hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1643  be- 
came rc(flor  of  Elcchingdon  of  Oxford.     In  i6<So  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St  Paul's,  fub-dcan  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  fub-almoner  to  his  majefty.  He 
wasa  vcryacconipliUied  perfon,  and  withilagreat  vir- 
tuofo  :  and  he  wonderfully  dillinguiflicd  himfelf,  by 
making  .1  young  gentleman  of  diflindion  who  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman's  name 
Was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fervice  of 
tlie  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ;  but  Popham  lo- 
fiiigwhat  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  he  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fcnt  to  DrWallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpeech  again.  Holder  publilhcd  a 
book,  intitled  "  the  Elements  of  Speech  ;  an  ell'ay  of 
inquiry  into  the  natural  Produftion  of  Letters  :   with 
an  appendix  concerning  pcrfons  that   arc   deaf  and 
dumb,  1669,"  Svo.     In  tlie  appendix  he  relates  how 
foon,  and  by  what  methods,   he  brought  Popham  to 
fpeak.     In  1678,  he  publilhcd  in  4to  "  a  Supplement 
to  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfadlions  of  July  1670,  with 
fome  reflexions  on  DrWallis's  letter  there  infcned." 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  fiid  ktier  had 
claimed  to  himfelf;  upon  which  the  Dodor  foon  af- 
ter publilhcd  <'  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Pliilofophical  Tranfaftions,  particularly  thofc  of 
July  1670,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cavds  of  Dr  Willitni 
Holder,  1678,"  4to.   Holder  was  (killed  in  the  theo- 
ry and  pradice  of  mufic,  and  wrote  "a  Trcatifeof  the 
natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694," 
Svo.  He  wrote  alfo  "  a  Difcourfc  concerning  Time, 
with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month, 
and  fol.ir  year,  &c.  1694,"  Svo.     He  diej  at  Amen 
Corner  in  London,  Januiiry  24.  1696-7,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  Paul's. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  pcninfula  in  the  Eaft-Riding 
■•f  Yorkfliire,  having  ihc  German  fea  on  thecad,  and 
the  Humbcr  on  thefouth.  It  had  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom, now  cxtintfl. 

HOLDSWORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and 
elegjnt  f.liolar,  was  born  about  t688,  and  trained  at 
VVinchcflcr  fchool.  He  was  thence  elected  i.i:\wY  of 
Magdalen  collcgr,Oxford,inJuly  1  70J;  took  thedegree 
of  M.  A.  in  April  1711  :  become  a  college- tutor,  and 
kad  many  pupils.  In  I7ij,whcnhc  was  tobc  chofcn 


Philippi  ;or  the  two  Philippi  inVirgil'sGcorgics  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hillory, 
1741,"  4toj  and  of  "  Remarks  and  Diilcrtations  oil 
Virgil ;  with  fome  other  cl.irical  Obfcrvaiions,  puli- 
lilhed  with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by 
MrSpencc,  1768,"  4to.  Mr  Spencc  fpeaks  of  him 
in  Polymeiis,  asone  who  underiiood  Virgil  in  a  more 
niafterly  manHer  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew. 

HOLERACEA;,  (from  Ao/.v/,*' pot-herbs)"  j  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnxus's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  conlilling  of  plants  which  are  ufcd 
tor  the  table,  and  enter  inte  the  economy  of  domelUc 
affairs.     See  Botany,  p.  4 J9. 

HOLII3UT,  in  ichthyology.  See  PLEuaoMECTEs. 
HOLIDAY   (Dr   Barten),   a  learned  divine  and 
poet,  was  the  Ion  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born 
thereabout  the  year   IJ93.     He  f.  idicd  at  Chriil- 
church  college,  and  in  161  j  took  orders.  He  was  be- 
fore admired  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  and  oratory  ;  and 
now  diftingiii(hinghimfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  he  had  two  benefic-s  conferred  ore 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.    In  1618,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,   when  he  accompa- 
nied Count  Gondamore  to  Spain.    Afterwards  he  l-e- 
came  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  163,6 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  dodlorof  divinity  at  Oxford  j  near  which 
place  he  flieltered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion ;   but  after   the   relloration  returned  to  his 
archdeaconry,  where  he  died  in   1661.     His  works 
are,  i.  Twenty  fermons,  publilhcd  at  different  times. 
2.  Philofufhitr  poiitoburbar^  fpeciimn,  ^\o.      3.  Sur- 
vey  of  the  world,  a  poem  in  ten  books,  oft.ivo.    4.  A 
tranllation   of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and    Perlius, 
J.  Technoganiia,    or   the  marriage  of  the   arts,    1 
comedy. 

HOLINESS,  or  Sanctity  ;  a  quality  which  con- 
flitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon  or  thine; /o/y;  i.e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  Is  alfo  ufrd 
in  rcfpedt  of  pcrfons  and  things  that  are  fiered, 
/.  *.  fct  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  ules  of 
religion. 

Holiness,  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  attribatcd  to  the 
pope  ;  as  that  of  majejiy  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,whcn 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrcfshim  under  ti-.e  venerable 
appellation  of  Tour  HoHnrfs,  or  Hrily  Father  ;  in  La- 
tin, SjiiI I Jli:/if  or  B catijp. lilt  Pat. r.  Anciently  the 
faivio  title  was  given  to  .ill  bithops.  The  Greek  empe- 
rors alfo  were  addrefied  under  the  uOx  of  Holinr/i, 
in  regard  of  their  heing  anointed  with  holy  oil  at 
their  coronation.  Dc  Ctnge  adds,  that  fome  of  the 
kings  of    England   have    had    the   lame  attribute  t 
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Holinihta    that  ilic  oricncals  have  frequently  refufed  it  to  [lie 

II  pOJJC.  . 

Holland-  HOLlNSHED{Uaphacl),auH:iiglilii  liillonan  fa- 
"  "  '  mi)us  fur  the  ChronicUi  undtrliisiiimt.wasdcfcuidcd 
Irom  a  family  that  lived  at  Bofcly  in  Cheihire  ;  but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  fcarccly  any  circum- 
llanccs  of  his  life,  are  known.  However,  he aj'pcars 
to  have  been  a  man  of  conliderablc  le;!rjunjr,  and  to 
have  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiUory. 
Mis  Chronicles  of  England,  ^allanii,  ,{iM\Jrclaiid,v;erc 
lirft  piiblilhcd  at  London  in  1 570,  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and 
then  in  1587,  in  3  vols.  In  this  fccond  edition  icve- 
ral  llieets  in  the  2d  and  3d  vols  were  caflraled  for  con- 
taining fomc  p.Ulagcs  difagrecablc  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  nunillcrs;  but  the  caftraiions  havclince  been 
printed  apart.  Holinllied  was  not  the  fole  compiler 
of  this  work,  being  alfiftcd  in  it  by  fevcral  oiher 
hands.  The  tinieol  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  trom 
his  will,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hearne's  edition  of 
CambJci:''s  /lunals,  it  appears  to  have  happened  be- 
tween 1578  and  1582. 

HOLLAND  (Phileniond),  M.  D.  commonly  call- 
ed the  Tranllator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  in 
the  univerlity  o(  Cambridge.  He  Was  for  many  years 
a  IchoolniaAcr  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pradifcd 
pliylic.  He  tranfljtcd  Livy,  Pliny's  Natural  Hiilory. 
Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius,  AniniianusMarccUinus, 
Xcnophon'j  Cyrupa;dia,  and  Cambdcn's  Britannia, 
into  Knglifli  ; -and  tlic  geographical  part  of  Speed's 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
nia, to  which  he  made  many  ufcful  additions,  was  the 
inoft  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a 
man  of  two  profellions  could  find  time  to  tranllate  fo 
much  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyroj-a:- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranflatetill  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a 
lingle  pen  . 

With  one  fole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  jfoole  quill  \ 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  1  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  ftill. 

Holland,  the  largcft  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alio  called  JVej}  FrieflanJjiihonwA- 
ed  on  the  wcfl  by  theGerman  ocean,  or  northfea  ;  to 
the  call  by  the  Zuyder-fce,  the  province  of  Utrechi, 
and  part  of  Gclderland  ;  to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand  ;  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fce.  Its  greateflextent  from  north  tofonth,  including 
the  illand  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Englifli  miles;  but 
from  call  to  well  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  againll  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  erefced  at 
an  immenfe  expcncc,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to 
drain  it,  as  being  naturally  very  lovvand  marfliy.  Some 
j)artsof  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the 
greater  parts  confift  in  rich  paflurcs, wherein  are  kept 
large  herds  of  kine,which  fupply  them  wiili  incredible 
quantitiesof  butter  and  cheefe.  Of  the  latter,  that  of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  cfteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  inttrfctt  the  province  .ire 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefome.  There  is  a 
•Oinniunication  by  water  betwixt  alinofl  every  town  and 
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village.  Towirds  the  middle  alfo  of  the  pFovJace  are  Holland, 
great  numbers  of  turf-pits.      It  is   fo  pojailous,   that  ^''cw  Hoi 
t  lie  number  of  I  he  inhabitants  is  co  in  j'u  ted  at  i.zco.ooo. 
In  point  of  cleaiilinefs  no  country  Uirpalics,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  cfpcci.illy  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
cveuin  thevillagcs.  Frotn  the  counts  ol  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1 436,  to  the  oukes  of  Burgun- 
tiy,  and  from  them  to  the  houlc  of  Anlliia,  alung  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  Hates  of  Hullaad  and  VVefl 
Friefland  arc  compofcd  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns  i  of  thelatter  there  are  18  that  fend  depu- 
ties to  the  allcmbly  of  the  ftates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.     The  grand  penlionary  is  a  perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  it»  this  allcnibly,  and  his  oHicc  re- 
cjuires   extraordinary  abilities.     There  .re  alio  two 
councils  compofedol  deputies,  one  for  South,  and  ano- 
ther for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  one  deputy  from  among  the  noblell'e  to  the  ftatei 
general,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with    three  or  lour  more.     There  are   two  fuprcmc 
courts  ofjudicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  viz.  the 
great  council   of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.     To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  ;  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  tiiem 
in  tjie  firll  inflance.  With  refpcc't  to  the  ecclelialiical 
governinent,  there  is  a  fynod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains eleven  dalles  and  the  latter  fix  ;  and  the  mini- 
Aers  of  both  together  amount  to  331.     In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8  boroughs,  and  400  villages. 
— For  the  hiftory,  fee  United  Pkovinces. 

Holland,  otiC  of  thcdivilions  of  LincolnQjire  ill 
England.  It  fo  much  rcfembles  the  province  of  that 
name  ujon  the  continent,  in  moll  refpefis,  being  low 
and  niarlliy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  snd  canals  run- 
ning through  it,  that  it  mull  either  havchad  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaRit 
has  what  the  ancient  geographers  call  IF.jiuariumMe- 
tarii,  now  the  Walhts,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
Water,  and  part  of  CambridgtHiire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  niarfhes,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defci-.d  it  againfl  the  ft  a  and  land  floods. 
The  ground  is  f«fbft,  that  horfesarc  worked  unfliod  ; 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grals,  but  little  corn. — 
The  whole  iraft  feems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea;  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  thelatter 
of  u  hich  w'as  uiipallable  ;  but  line?  ;!;e  fens  have  been 
drained,  tiie  lands  arc  grown  more  I'olid,  and  the  inha- 
bitants fow  colt-fced  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 
Though  there  are  no  ftoncs  to  be  found  in  or  upon  the 
ground,  yet  nuiH  of  the  churclics  are  of  flone.  They 
have  no  frefli  water  but  from  tlie  clouds, which  isprc- 
fervedin  pits  ;  but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  foon  turns  brack- 
iQi  ;    and  if  they  are  Ihallow,  they  foon  become  dry. 

N-.-m  Holland,  the  largcfl  ifland  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  lO  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  no 
and  154  of  Long,  eafl  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firfl  difcuvered  in  thofe  parts 
was  called  Ecndraght  (Concord)  Land,  from  the  name 
of  the  fliip  on  board  which  the  dilcovery  was  made, 
in  1616  ;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  In  1618,  ano- 
ther part  of  this  coafl,  nearly  in  ij  deg.  fouth,  was 
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•  difcoverfd  by  Zeaclien,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  j4rn- 
helm  and  Diemen ;  though  a  different  part  from  what 
afterwards  received  the  nanieof  Dicnicn's  Land  from 
Tafman,  which  is  the  fouthcrn  extremity ,  in  latitude 
43  dcg.     In  1 619,  Jan  Van  EJcls  j^avc  his  uamc  to 
a  i'outliern  pa»t  of  Ncvv-HollanJ.     Aaotht-r  part,  li- 
tuated  bciwtcu  30  and  33  dcg.  received  the  name  of 
Letmuen.     Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  his  name,  in  1627, 
to  a  coaft  which  communicates  to  Leuwcn's  Land 
towards   the  wcllward  ;  and  a  part  of  the   wcflcrn 
coaft,  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name 
of  De  IViti.     Jn  1628,   Peter  Carpenter,  a  Duicli- 
man,  difcovcrcd  the  great  gulph  ot  Carpentaria,  be- 
tween 10  and  20  dcg.  fouth.     In  16S7,  Uampicr,  an 
Englilhman,  failed  from  Timor,  and  coafted  liic  wcft- 
crn  parts  of  New-Hi'lland.     In  1699,  he  left   Eng- 
land, with  a  dclign  to  explore  this  country,  as  tiic 
Dutch  fupprcfled  whatever  difcoveries  had  been  made 
by  them.     He  failed  along  the  weftcrn  coall  of  it, 
from  28  to  15  dtg.     He  law  the  land  of  Endraiiglu 
and  of  De  Wit.     He  then  returned  to  Timor  :  from 
whence  he  went  out  again  ;  examined  the  ilks  of  Pa- 
pua; coaflcd  New  Guinea;  difcovered  the  pali'age  that 
bears  his  name  ;  called  a  great  ifland  which  f^rms  this 
paflage  or  ftrait  on  the  eafl  lldc,  Nivi-Biita'm ;  and 
laFled  back  to  Timor  along  New-Guinea.  This  is  the 
f/nu-  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1691,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  his  fliips.     Notvvith- 
ilanding  the  attempts  of  all  thcfc  navigators,  however, 
the  eallern  part  of  this  vail  tract  was  totally  unknown 
till  Captain  Cook  made  his  late  voyages  ;  and  by  fully 
exploring  that  part  of  the  coafl,  gave  his  country  an 
iiiidoubted  title  10  the  policliion  of  it  ;   which  accord- 
ingly has  lince  been  taken  poll'ellloiiof  under  the  name 
of  Nc-v;  South  IV-ihi. 

Some  havedifputed  whether  the  title  of  ijl an  J  an 
be  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent, 
or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  10  be  denominated  a 
coiitimnt ;  while  others  have  replied,  that  though  the 


word  i(land,and  others,  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  fignify  New-Hol- 

a  tract  of  land  furrounded  by  fca,  yet  in  the  ufualac-  Lnd. 
ccptation  it  means  only  a  land  of  moderate  cxtcr.t  "'""-'"^^ 
lurroundeil  in  this  manner.  Were  it  othcrwifc,  we 
might  call  the  whole  world  an  illaiid,  as  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  the  fea ;  and  in  fadt,  Dionyliiis 
Perigetcs  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  iiumiiif:,  to  diftinguiQ)  it  from  other  illands. 
Tile  bed  rule,  according  to  Mr  Siockdile,  for  deter- 
mining when  a  country  ought  to  lofc  the  name  of  ifland 
and  begin  to  be  called  a  cuntiient,  is  when  it  begins  to 
lofe  the  advantages  of  an  infular  fituation.  The  Ijrit 
and  principal  of  ibcfc,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 
under  one  govcriimcnt,  and  thence  deriving  a  fccurity 
from  all  external  altaeks  excepting  ihofe  by  fca  ;  but 
in  countries  of  great  extent,  this  is  Rot  only  difficult, 
but  impoilible.  If  we  eonfidcr,  therefore,  New-Hol- 
land as  extending  about  a  thnuf^nd  miles  every  way, 
we  fliall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  coniiiieni  i^ 
undoubted  ;  its  length  from  call  to  well  being  about 
2400  Englilh  miles,  and  2300 from  north  to  fouth.  » 

.   1  his  coalt  was  lirfl  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  Cspuin 
the  year  1770  ;  but  his  flay  was  too  fliurt  to  examine  ^"'^l''*  »c- 

the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  iccuracy  which  he  fj""'  " 
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would  oiherwife  have  done  bad  he  contiiuied  longer  „., 

in  it.  In  general,  it  was  found  rather  barren  than 
otherwifc.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  found  along 
the  caflern  coall,  but  no  river  of  any  coi.fequencc. 
They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  ufcfol  as  timber, 
the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a  fort  of  gum. 
They  found  llireekindsof  palm-trees;  butfew  cfculent 
plants,  though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  might 
gratify  the  curiolity  of  the  botaiiifl.  A  great  variety 
of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  finec  been  particu- 
larly dcfcribcd  ;  but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  bears 
but  a  very  finall  proportion  to  liiat  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. The  moll  remarkable  iufefks  fceii  at  this  time 
were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nclls  upon 
trees  in  a  very  fingular  manner. 

This 
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(a)  Thefe  little  animals  form  their  habitations,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of  trees,  wd  gluing  the  ends  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  forma  purfe.  Though  thefe  Icavcsare  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,  tney  perform  this  feat 
by  main  flrcngth,  thoufands  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  muhiiudcs  of  others 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook's  people  afcertaincd  themfclyes  that  this  was  the  calc,  by  fonie- 
timcs  diilurbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  elafticity  which  thty 
could  not  have  fuppofcd  that  fuch  minute  infetts  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  curiolity,  however, 
they  fmartcd  pretty  feverely  ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe  little  enemies  iiUlantly  threw  thenifclves  upon  the  ag- 
grtlpjrs,  and  revenged  themfclvcs  by  their  bitesor  flings  for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were 
little  lei's  painful  at  firll  than  the  fling  of  a  bee  ;  but  the  pain  did  not  lall  above  a  minute.  Another  fi'ccies 
of  ants  burrow  themfelve  s  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  millctoe,and  which 
is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfered  with  innamerable  winding 
paflagcsall  filled  with  thefe  animals ;  notwithflanding  w  hich,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  fulfers  noinjiiry.  Thefe 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  llings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  (kin.  They 
are  about  the  fi^c  of  the  fniall  red  ant  in  Britain.  Another  fort,  which  do  not  moleU  in  any  manner,  rc- 
femble  the  white  ants(fec  Termes)  of  the  Eart-Indics.  They  conllrud  nells  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a 
man's  head  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  ouilides  being  compofcd  of  fonie  vegetable  matter  along  v.  ith  3  gluti- 
nous fubllancc.  Onbrcakingtheontercru  lis  of  thefe  hives,  iniiunieraMc  cells  appear  fwarmingwiihir.habilants, 
in  a  great  variety  of  wir.ding  direflions,  all  conimuuicating  with  eacli  other,  and  with  fcvcral  other  nells  upon 
the  fame  tree.  '1  hey  have  alfo  anotlicr  houfc  built  on  the  groutid,  geiierdlly  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like 
an  irregular  lideJ  cone;  foniclimes  more  than  fix  fc\:t  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  Thcoutfideof 
thcfc  is  of  wcll-ic'iipcrcd  chy  about  two  inches  thick  ,  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  oat- 
ward.  One  of  thfic  is  their  fiinimcr  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  fubtcrrsncons  paflage.  The  {jrounJ  Ilru<.Hurcs  arc  prpot' 
j»£ainll  wet,  which  thefe  on  tlic  branches  arc  not. 
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This  country  has  new  become  an  objc^l  of  more 
confctiucncc  tlnii  ("(irmcrly ,  l>y  rcaConot  ilie  eftablilh- 
nicnt  of  a  Brilifli  colony  in  ii  ;  wlicrc  ihc  criminals 
condemned  tobc  iranfponcdare  fciic  topafs  their  time 
of  fcrviiiide.  Before  this  plan  was  refolved  on  by  jjo- 
vernment,aiioi]ier  had  been  clifculTcd,  viz.  ihit  of  cm- 
ploying  thefe  criminals  in  workhoiifcs  ;  and  Judge 
Blackllonc,  with  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  coii- 
lideied  of  the  bell  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  : 
\nn  though  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  parliament 
as  early  as  1779,  fome  difficuhies  always  occured, 
which  prevented  its  going  forward  ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  6ih  of  December  17S6,  orders  were  illucd  by  his 
niajcfty  in  council  for  making  a  fcttlementon  New- 
Holland,  cllablilhing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the 
colony,  and  other  regulations  necelFary  on  the  oc- 
cjfion.  The  whole  received  the  complete  fanflionof 
the  Icgiflaturein  the  beginning  of  the  year  17S7.  The 
•fquadron  appointed  for  putting  the  delign  in  execution 
began  to  allcmble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  ille  of  Wight,  on  the  i6ih  of 
March  1787.  It  confided  of  the  Sirius  frignte  Cap- 
tain John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tcnJer  Lieute- 
nant H.  L.  Ball ;  three  Horc-U.ips,  the  Golden-gruve, 
Fidiburn,  and  Borrowddle,  for  carrying  provilionsand 
fiores  for  two  years;  andUftly,fix  tranfports,  the  Scar- 
borough and  Lady  Pcnrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the 
Friendll-.ip  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  tlie 
Pi  ince  of  Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich.  The  le 
were  to  carry  the  convicts,  with  a  detachment  of  marin- 
es in  each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  I'ervicc  ; 
the  largefl  where  relillancc  v.as  moll  expeded,i';'s.  in 
tliofe  which  carried  t!ie  greatcll  number  of  male  con- 
vifts.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  fta- 
Tion,  he  hoifled  his  riagon  board  the  Sirius  as  commo- 
doreof  the  fquadron  ;  and  the  embark:ition  being  com- 
pleted, he  gave  ihe  lignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  i  5ih 
of  May  at  day  break.  The  number  of  convids  was 
773,  of  whom  558  were  men.  They  touched  at  tlie 
illand  of  Teneritieon  the  ;.;d  of  Juno,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  llaid  a  week,  in 
o:der  to  procure  luch  refrclhmenis  as  were  ntceliary 
for  preventing  the  difordcrs  moftly  to  be  dreaded  in 
fuch  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fucceeded 
to  their  wilh  ;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of 
June,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  one  of  the  convicts 
hud  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
3.  boat  and  make  off  wilh  it.  He  offered  himfelf  as  a 
failor  aboard  a  Dutch  ve(Rl  at  that  time  in  the  har- 
bour, Lut  was  refufcu  ;  on  which  he  aitemptcd  to  con- 
ceal Iiinifelf  in  a  cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  h:-.ve 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  boat  which  he  could 
not  conceal;  foiliathe  was  fqpn difcovered  and  brought 
bark  to  ilic  Hiip,  where,  how-ever,  he  obtained  his  par- 
don from  the  governor. 

On  ilie  loth  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  idandof  TcivcrirFe,  and  on  the  i8ih  came 
in  light  of  the  Cape  Vcrd  illands,  where  they  fteertd 
for  St  Jago  ;  but  the  want  of  a  favourable  wind  and 
other  circumftaneer  prevented  thdr  getting  in;  fothat 
as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  chufe  to  walle  time,  they 
did  not  tojch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  J.ineiro  on  the 
coaft  of  Brafil.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  a  voyage 
to  the  eailward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of 
fufilcicnt  length,  Ihould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  much 


lo-ger,  by  failing  imce  acrofs  the  Atlantic.     The  Ncw-I 
cairns,  however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coall  of  Africa,      land 
feeniof  thcmfclvcs  to  be  a  fuf]icieni  inducement  forna-  ' — 
vigators  to  prefervc  a  wellerly  courfc  ;  and  even  the 
illands  at  which  it  is  fo  nccellary  to  touch,  arc  not  far 
dillant  from  the  American  coall.  The  returning  tracks 
of  Captain  Cook's  three  voyages  arc  all  within  a  little 
fpacc  of  the  45ih  degree  of  weft  longitude,  which  is 
even  10  degrees  farther  weft  than  Cape  St  Roquc  ; 
and  that  courfc  appears  to  have  been  taken  volun- 
tarily, without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  lime  of  their  ftay  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
Weather  had  been  very  moderate;  the  barometer  about 
30  inches;  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72;  as 
they  approached  the  Cape  Vcrd  illands  it  rofe  to  83, 
and  did  not  exceed  82'  51'  all  the  way  from  thence  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe- 
rienced on  a  fimilaroccafion.  Provi lions  were  fo  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  go- 
vernor at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  vidnalled 
coir.plctcly  at  3;  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  neceffary.  Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 
be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price  ;  but  rum  was  laid 
in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procured  as  were  thought 
moft  likely  to flourilh  in  New  South  Wales;  particularly 
coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.  An  hun- 
dred facks  ol  caflada  were  likewifc  purchafed  as  a  fub- 
flituie  for  bread,  if  it  fliould  happen  to  be  fcarce.  By 
thekindncfsofthe  viceroy  alfo,fome  deficiencies  in  the 
ntilitary  ftores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  arfcnal, 
and  every  afllftance  given  which  the  place  could  afford. 
They  arrived  here  on  the  jthof  Auguft  17S7,  andfet 
fail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the  laft  com- 
pliment from  the  governor  a  falute  of  21  guns. 

From  Rid  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  which  they 
accomj'liflied  in  39  days  ;   were  they  took  in  the  re- 
frellimcnis  meant  to  fupply  thei^  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrivd<!  on  the  I3ih  of  Cdlo- 
ber;  and  having  fupplied  themfelvcs  with  a  great  num- 
ber ol  live  ftock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  I2ih  of  Novem- 
ber, but  were  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  fouiheaft.  On  the  25th  they  were  only  80 leagues 
dillantfrom  the  Cape,  when  GovtrnorPhillip  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  on  board  the  Supply  tender  ;  in  hopes, 
by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  fufficicnt  time  for  exa- 
mining the  country  round  Boiany  B:;y,  that  the  moll 
proper  fitiiation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  chofeu 
before  tlie  tranfports  (liould  arrive.  They  now  met  with 
favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  ftrong 
gales  from  the  northweft,  weft,  and  louihwcft.   The 
wind  Ihiftcdonly  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue         . 
in  that  diredion  above  a  few  hours.  On  the  3^!  of  Ja- They  ar. 
nuary  i  788  theSupply  came  within  light  of  NewSoi'th  rive  at 
Wales;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  a  cur-  Ncw-Hol- 
rentjWhichat  times  fet  very  ftrongly  to  the  fouthward,  '^"''* 
impeded  licr  courfe  fo  much,   tliat  it  was  not  till  the 
i8ib  of  the  month  that  (lie  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 

Governor  Phil'ip  no  fooncr  landed  than  he  had  an  interview 
opportunity  of  ccnverling  with  the  natives,  who  were  with  the 
alfembled  on  fliore.     As  it  was  the  intention  of  this  natives* 
gentleman  to  conciliate  if  pofliblc  their  fiicndlhip,  he 
ufed  every  method  at  i  his  firft  interview  toinfpiretliein 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  Forihispur- 
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pofe  he  prefentcd  tlitm  with  beads  aiiJ  oihcr  trifling 
ornaments,  which  iliey  (cemcdpleafcd  towcar,  though 
Captain  Coolc  fuuud  them  very  indifferent  abaut  any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnilh  them  with.  Tlicy 
fccmed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na- 
vigator, to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  th  it 
they  made  noaccount  of  any  thing  clfe.  They  recei- 
ved indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  o'rer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange  ;  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefcnts  which  they 
had  received  were  found  afterwards  tlirown  away  in 
the  woods. 

Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintances in  a  friendly  niauncr,ncxt  fet  about  an  exa- 
mination of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had 
been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the 
molt  eligible  place  for  a  fctilcnient.  He  feund,  hosv- 
ever,  that  thcbayiifelf  was  very  inconvenient  for  (liip- 
ping ;  being  cxpofcd  to  the  cartcrly  winds,  and  fo  (hal- 
low that  ll'.ips  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
getfar enough  withinland  tobe  iheltered  from  thcfury 
of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  of 
thi?  bjy  appear  an  eligible  lituation  for  a  colony  ;  being 
in  fome  places  entirely  fu  ampy,  in  others  quite  delli- 
tuteo'f  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to  aliurd  the 
iuuation  moft  free  from  ebjeilions,  but  the  Ihips  could 
not  approach  it ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feemed  to 
be  univerfally  damp  and  fpungy  :  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  conipafs  of  the  bay  [Toper 
for  the  new  fctilemeni,  they  found  thcnifelvcs  obliged 
to  remove  fomewhere  clfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply  ;  and  that  no  time  might  be  loft.  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
while  he  went  with  feveral  officers  in  three  boats  to  ex- 
amine Port  Jackfon,  which  was  only  three  leagues  di- 
llant.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  find  one  of 
the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world,  where  looofailof  the 
line  might  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  On  examining  the 
different  coveS,  one  was  preferred  which  had  a  fine  run 
of  fpring  water,  and  where  Qiips  could  anchor  foclofe 
to  the  fliore,  that  at  a  very  fmall  expence  quays  might 
be  conftruJlcd  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largcft 
veifcls.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  5)  •/«!■_)■  6  oks', 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlcnient.  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  en- 
trance. On  the  governor's  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  Unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
i.nmcdiately  given  for  ihe  removal  of  the  fleet  to 
Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morningof  the  2jth,  therefore, 
the  governor  failed  from  Botany  Bay,and  wasfuon  fol- 
lowed b}'  the  whole  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
were  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  two  other  Euro- 
pean veifcls,  wliich  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 
on  the  24ili.  Thefe  were  found  tobe  two  French 
f\u]'3,  named  the  JJIrolubi  and  Boujfoli,  which  had 
left  France  on  a  voyage  of  difcovcry  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  the  year  17S5.  They  had 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Sanu  Cathaiina  on  ihc  coaft 
of  Bradl,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extrtmiiy  of 
South  -■America  into  the  l-arific  Ocean,  where  thry  had 
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run  along  by  the  eoafts  of  Chili  and  California  ;  after  Ncw-Ko!- 
which  they  had  viiitcd  tafter  Illand,   Noo:ka  Sound,       land. 

Coek's  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  lilts  dcs  Na-  ' 

vigateurs,  Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  liles.  Thcj 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Iiland,  but 
found  it  impollible  on  account  of  the  furf.  Du- 
ring ihe  whole  voyage  none  were  bft  by  fickncfs  ;  but 
two  boats  crews  had  unfortunately  pcrifhed  iu  a  furf 
on  the  northweft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  at  Mafuna, 
one  of  the  ///.'/  dts  Navigat:urj,  M.  L'Angle,  capjaiii 
of  the  Allrolabe,  with  12  of  his  people,  officers  and 
men,  were  murdered  by  the  favages.  This  was  the 
more  furpriling,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
fricndlhip  with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched 
ai  the  illind,  till  that  unfortunate  moment  M.  L'Angle 
had  gone  aftiore  with  two  longboats  for  the -purpofc  of 
filling  fome  water-calks.  His  party  amounted  to  40 
men  ;  and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al- 
ready received  abundance  of  rcfrc(hments,did  not  Ciow 
any  lignsof  an  hoftile  difpoiiiion  :  But  from  whatever 
motive  their  rcfentnicnt  was  excited,  :he  men  had  no 
fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats,  than  the  favao-es 
made  a  moll  furious  and  unexpertcJ  aflault  with  (tones. 
In  this  encounter  M.  L'Angle  himfelf,  with  the  people 
abovemeniioned,f"clla  facrihce  to  the  treachery  of  thefe 
barbarians.  The  remainder  of  the  party  efcapcd  with 
great  difficulty  ;  the  fliips  having  at  that  lime  palled  a 
point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  ihe  affray. 

The  convifls  and  others  denincd  to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin- 
ning to  clear  ground  lor  an  encampment,  llore  houfcs, 
&c.  The  work,  however,  went  on  but  llowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  co  •  - 
victs,  which  indeed  was  natarally  to  be  cxncacd  con- 
(idcring  thcirformer  way  of  lite.  Nevenhciels,  by  the 
end  of  the  firft  week  of  February,  the  plan  o/aii  encamp- 
ment was  formed,  and  places  were  marked  out  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  began  toaf- 
fume  fome  appearance  of  orJer  and  regularity.  The 
materials  and  frame-workof  allight  temporary  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng- 
land ready  formed, which  w  ere  landed  and  put  together 
with  as  much  expeilition  as  circumftances  would  allow. 
Hufpital  tents  were  alfj  erected ;  and  ihc  iicknefs 
which  foon  look  place  (liowed  the  propriety  of  fo  do- 
ing. In  the  pallagc  from  the  Cape  there  h.id  been  h:ir 
little  ficknefs,  and  few  of  the  convicts  had  died;  but  a 
little  time  a.ter  they  landed  a  dyfentery  bcsjan  to  pre- 
vail, which  proved  fatal  in  feveral  inftancts,  and  the 
fcurvy  began  to  ra^c  with  great  violence,  fo  iliai  the 
hofpital-tenti  were  loon  filled  with  paijents.  The  Hif- 
order  proved  the  more  virulcntas  frclh  rrovi.ions  could 
but  r.'.rely  be  obiained  ;  nor  were  efculcnt  vrgciables 
often  obtained  in  fuch  plenty  as  coi:ld  produce  any 
material  alleviation  of  the  complaint  :  the  only  reme- 
dy for  the  dyfentery  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  red 
gum,  produced  in  plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon 
this  coaft.  The  yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties, 
tho',i;;h  in  an  inferior  degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  f  moft  violent  ftorm 
of  liiunder  and  ligntning  ccftriwcd  five  of  theflieep 
which  had  a  Ihed  erected  for  iheni  under  a  tree,  which 
proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  anion.;  the  cattle. 
The  cDcanipmcnt,  however,  was  carried  01;  with  great. 
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al.icrity  ;  the  found.uiini  of  the  rtbre-honfcs  were  laid , 
and  every  tiling  began  lo  wears  proniilingappearancc. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  cftabliihed  in  ihc colony,  with  all  the  fulcra- 
iiity  which  could  poliibly  be  given  :  thegovernormadc 
a  projicr  fpccch  lo  theconvids,  reminding  them  of  the 
lituation  in  which  they  flood  ;  and  that  now,  if  they 
coniinued  their  former  pradlices,  it  was  impoUible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  detctlcd  ;  neither  could  they 
cxpct't  to  efcapc  dcteftion  in  fo  fmall  a  focicty.  Of- 
fenders, therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly  be  punilh- 
cd  wiih  the  utmoll  rigour;  though  fuch  as  behaved 
themlelves  in  a  proper  manner,  might  always  depend 
upon  encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  ille- 
gal iiitercourfe  betwixt  the  fcxes,  as  a  practice  which 
encouraged  proiiigacy  in  every  rcfpett :  for  which 
rcafon  he  recommended  marriage  :  and  this  exhorta- 
tion feemed  not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  1 4  marria- 
ges were  celebrated  that  very  week  in  confequencc. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  i his 
month,  which  fliowed  tiic  ncceility  of  going  on  with 
the  work  as  foon  as  poflihlc.  The  want  of  carpenters, 
however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expeJi- 
tioully  aa  could  have  been  wilhed.  Only  16  of  thcfe 
could  be  hired  from  all  tlie  Ihips  ;  and  no  more  than 
12  of  the  convicts  were  of  this  profellion,  of  whom  fe- 
veral  were  fick  ;  fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  h:vd  to  perform.  An  hundred  con- 
victs were  added  as  labourers  j  but  with  every  effort  it 
was  found  impolFible  to  complete  eitiier  the  barracks 
or  tlic  huts  for  the  olhccrs  as  foon  as  could  be  wilhed. 
On  the  i4tli  of  February  a  fmall  pany  was  fent  out 
to  fettle  on  Norfolk  liland,  who  have  Imce  cflablifhcd 
a  colony  there  which  promifcs  to  be  of  conliderable  uti- 
lity!. It  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry  to  make  examples  of  fome  of  the  convifts  at  Port 
jackfon.  Towards  tjie  end  of  Feoruary  it  was  found 
neceiFary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix 
of  the  convifts  received  fcntcnce  of  death.  One  who 
was  tiie  head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day  j 
one  of  the  reft  was  pardoned;  the  other  four  were 
reprieved,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  fmall  iiland  with- 
in tiic  bay,  where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water. 
They  had  frequently  robbed  both  the  florcsand  other 
convicts.  The  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two 
others,  had  been  detected  in  Healing  the  very  day  on 
which  they  received  a  week's  provifion  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  llieir  allowance  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  loldiers,  fpiritiious  liquors  only  excepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a  fmall  pany  tocxamine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  milts  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This 
was  found  very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  One 
of  the  Utter  ended  in  -feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a 
lirgc  lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  exa- 
mine. Moft  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this 
branch  was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  num- 
bers of  pelicans,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  tlie 
reft  they  met  with  an  unconimon  bird  called  at  that 
time  the  Hoodsd  Cull,  but  atterwards  found  to  be  the 
fpecies  named  by  Mr  Latham  the  Cafpiait  Terr.. 

From  ihii  nortiiwelt  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
tlie  bay  to  the  fouthweft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
cxii'if'ivc,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  wcflward  ca- 
pable of  aftbrding  (lielter  to  almoft  any  number  of 
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niips,  with  depth  of  water  for  vefTtls  of  almoft  any  New-i 
burden.  The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  thaii  lane 
at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  andcqually  covered  with 
timber.  Large  trees  were  fccn  growing  even  on  the 
furaraiis  of  the  mountains,  which  aj)pearcd  totally  in- 
aeccflible  to  the  human  fpccies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouihcrn  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  governor  Philip  thought  thefinefl 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ;  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  he  fionoured  wiih  the  T\^x!\ca{  V  it  •■water.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufiicient  to  contaiu 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  only  i8  feet  at  low  water. 
Within  arc  from  7  to  i  j  fathoms.  The  land  here  is 
more  level  than  on  the  fouthweft  branch,  and  fome  fir 
tuations  are  proper  for  cultivation.  Tiie  governor  de- 
termined to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore 
the  country  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay, 
but  the  continual  rains  prevented  him. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  Frencli  fliips  departed,  Death  o 
little  intercourfc  having  paffed  between  ihem  and  the  Rcccveu 
Englidi  during  the  time  of  their  ftay.    While  the  for- 
mer remained  in  Botany  Bay,  Father  la  Reccveur,wlio 
had  conic  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a  naturalift,  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  v;iih  the  in- 
habitants of  Mafuna.  A  kind  of  monument  was  ercit- 
ed  to  his  Hiem-^y,  with  the  following  infcription  : 
Hie  jacet  Le  Receveur 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Galliae  facerdos, 
Phyficus  in  circumnavigatione 
Mundi 
Duce  De  La  Pevrouse, 
Ob.  r7th,  Feb.  178S. 

This  monument,  however,  was  Ibon  af'tcr  dcftroy- 
ed  by  the  natives;  on  which  Governor  Philip  caulcd 
the  infcription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed 
to  a  neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  h  Peyroufc  had  paid 
a  fimilar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Gierke  at 
Kanufchatka.  j 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Escurfion 
fevcral  officers  and  a  fraall  party  of  marines,  fct  outon  into  the 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  inteiior 
Their  fird  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove  P"'  °^  ^ 
named  Shell-cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  '^•"""7* 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  tliis  dircdion,ihey  ar- 
rived with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  bog  and  marlhy  ground  to  a  confidcrablc 
extent,  and  in  wliich  they  frequently  plunged  up  to 
the  waifl.  Here  they  obfcrved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a  black  fwan.  On  be- 
ing fired  at,  it  rofc,  and  fliowcd  that  its  wings  were 
edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They 
fpent  three  days  in  a  very  Ir.borious  nian;ier  in  palling 
the  niarfhes  and  fwamps  which  lie  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  harbour:  and  here  they  iiad  an  opportu- 
nity of  oblerving,  that  all  thefmsll  Itreams  which  de- 
fcend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  fiom  fwamps,  occa- 
fioneJby  theftagu.itio:uif  the  water  in  the  low  grounds 
as  it  rifes  from  the  fprings.  On  leaving  thcfe  low 
grounds,  they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and 
barren  country  ;  the  hills  covered  with  various  flower- 
ing fhrubs,  though  frequently  inaccclTible  by  rcafon  of 
various  natural  obftaclcs.  At  about  ij  miles  diftancc 
from  the  fca,  the  governor  had  a  fine  view  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  which  Were  mountainous. 
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To  the  mo/l  northerly  chain  of  thefehe  gave  the  name 
of  Carmaitken,  and  to  tlie  moll  foiitherly  tliat  oiLanf- 
down  Hills  ;    and  to  one  which  lay  between  thefe  he 
gave  the  name  of  Richmond  Hill.     It  was  conjectured, 
that  a  large  river  mufl  rife  from  thefe  mountains  j  bat 
there  wasnow  a  neccility  for  returning.     On  the  aid, 
however,  another  expedition  was  undertaken.  Gover- 
nor Phillip  with  his  party  landed  near  the  head  of 
the  harbour.     Here  they  founda  good  country  ;  but 
in  a  fliort  time  arrived  at  a  clofc  thicket  through  wliich 
they  found  it  impolfiblc  to  make  their  way,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return.     Next  day,  by  keeping 
clofe  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  they  made  a  fliift 
to  pafs  that  obltacle,  and  continued  their  courfe  for 
three  days  to  tiie  wcllward.     The  country  was  now 
extremely  tine,  either  entirely  level  or  ri(ing  in  fmall 
hills,  the  foil  excellent,  but  ftony  in  a  lew  places. 
The  trees  grew  at  the  dillance  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
from  each  other,  in  general  totally  deflitute  of  under- 
wood, which  was  confined  to  the  barren  ai.d  flony 
fpots.     On  the  jth  day  they  faw  for  the  firll  time  in 
thisfccond  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills; 
but  the  couiury  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go- 
vernor Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Belli  vue.    They 
were  Hill  apparently  ^50  miles  from   the  mountains 
which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ;   but  not  having 
been  able  to  carry  more  than  lixdays  provifions  along 
with  them,  they  found  it  neceifary  to  return  ;  and 
even  with  this  fuiall  flock  the  officers  as  well  as  men 
were  obliged  to  carry  heavy  loads.     During  all  this 
time  they  had  not  pioceeded  farther  in  a  dircft  line 
than  30  miles,  fo  great  were  the  obflrudlions  they  had 
met  with  from  deep  ravines,  &c.  Their  return,  how- 
ever, was  crteiited  wiih  much  greater  eafe,  having 
cleared  a  track,  and  marked  trees  all  the  way  as  they 
went  along  to  direct  them  in  tlieir  journey  back.  The 
country  explored  at  this  time  appeared  fo  fine,  that 
GovernorPhillipdeterminedioform  afettlemcnt  there 
as  foon  as  a  fufficient  number  could  be  fpared  from 
thofe  works  which  were  immediately  necclfary.     On 
his  return  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  five 
ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day.     This  mifchief  was 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging  to 
the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  fcurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence  ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near 
200  people  were  incapable  of  work.  For  this  reafon 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  no  move  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  bad  been  fown,  bciiiles  what  private  individuals 
had  fo  wn  for  t  h  cm  felves;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  this 
fmall  cropwouldfuffcrfromthedepredalions  ofantsand 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as  poHible  tliercj 
fore  in  the  prefcnt  exigence,  the  Supply  was  lent  in  the 
beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howes  Illand  in  hopes  ofpro- 
curing  fome  turtle  and  other  provifions  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  vclfcl  returned  without  any  turtle,  having 
14  met  with  fqually  weather,  and  being  obliged  to  cut 
Murders  away  her  bcft  bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began 
x)mmittcd  to  fliow  an  hollile  difpolition  which  they  had  not 
>y  thciu-   hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convifts,  who  had  wander 
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cd  away  from  the  reft  in  queft  of  vegetables,  returned 
with  a  very  dangerous  wound  in  the  back  ;  giving  in- 
formation alio,  that  mother  who  bad  gone  out  for  the 
Vol.  vm. 


fame  purpofe  had  been  carried  oflin  his  fight  by  the  Ncw-Hol- 
natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.     A  ftiirt      lind. 

and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts  of  ^ « ' 

the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.     This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of 
the  fame  nature.  On  the  30th  of  the  month,  two  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  rufhes  for  thatch  at 
fomediftance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One  of 
them  had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it  ;  but  the  other  had  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  him.     In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thofc  who  fufTered  had  been  the  aggref- 
fors  ;  as  they  had  been  fcen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
fifliing  places.  All  poihble  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofe.     In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  fuund 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  bcenmardered,  and  fcvcral 
wounded,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  rufh-cuttcrs. 
The  governor  promifcd  liberty  to  any  convicl  who 
fliould  difcover  the  aggreflors;  but  no  information  was 
procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent 
accidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.     About  this 
time  tlie  two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  govern- 
ment and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fome 
time   by   the    man  who   had  the   charge   of  them, 
flrayed  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  recovered, 
though  they  were  afterwards  traced  to  fome  diftance. 
The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefly's  birth  day,  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  feftivity  as  circiimflanccs 
would  allow  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firll  nude 
public  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  C.vot- 
berland  County  to  this  part  of  the  territory.     The  ap- 
pointed boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown 
hills  on  the  weft,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay 
on  the  fouth  ;   thus  iiicLiding  tliefe  three  principal 
bays,  with  Sidney  Cove  nearly  in  the  centre.  j. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convifls  who  a  corviA 
flrayed  to  too  great  a  diftancc  from  the  fcttlcmcnt,  executed, 
were  not  fufficient  t»  prevent  fome  of  them  from  ram- 
bling into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fublifting  thcnifelves 
there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe.  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  oa 
the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half-flarvcd 
on  the  24tli.  He  had  found  it  impoliible  to  fubfifl  in 
the  woods,  and  had  met  with  very  little  relief  from 
the  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  liih,  bi't  made 
figns  for  him  to  go  away.  A  rcording  to  his  account, 
they  therafelves  were  iu  a  very  miferablc  ntuation  ; 
and  he  pretended  to  hive  Iccn  fourof  them  apparently 
dying  of  hiiuger,  whomadc  iigns  tohiin  for  ionicthing 
to  eat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a 
p.iriy  who  would  hive  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made 
liis  efcape  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo, 
that  he  had  fecntbe  remains  of  a  human  bojy  lyingon 
a  fire  ;  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  iJca  of  thefe 
favagcs  catifig  human  Helh  when  other  provifions  were 
Icarec.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for 
the  theft  he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  a- 
long  with  another  criminal.  j^ 

By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  RetruUr 
the  plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  marked  out.     The  pUn  of  a 
principal  flrcct,  wlicn  riniflied,  is  to  be  200  feet  wide,  town  UiJ. 
terminated  by  the  governor's  houfc,  the  main  guard, 
4  H  and 
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New-Hol-  and  criminal  court.     The  plans  of  other  flreets  arc 
land.      likcwife  marked  out ;  and  it  is  the  governor's  inicn- 

"""^^"^  tion,  that  when  hoiifcs  are  built  here,  the  grants  of 
land  Ih  11  be  made  with  Inch  chuifcs  as  will  prevent 
the  building  ot' more  than  one  h«ijfcon  one  allotment, 
which  is  10  conlift  of  60  feet  in  front  and  150  in 
depth.  Thus  a  kind  of  uniformity  will  be  prefervcd 
in  the  building,  narrow  Itrccts  prevented,  and  many 
inconveniences  avoided,  which  a  rapid  incrcafc  of  in- 
habitants might  otherwife  occafion.  Jt  has  likcwife 
been  an  objeift  of  the  governor's  attention  to  place  the 
public  buildings  in  fuch  fitnaiions  as  will  be  eligible  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  florehoufes  and 
hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  (liould 
it  be  found  uecelFary.  The  firfl  huts  erected  in  this 
place  were  corapofcd  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the 
cabbage  nalm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  flteker,  and 
which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  ufed 
quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  conviils  were  conllrudt- 
ed  only  of  upright  pofls  wattled  wilh  fliglit  twigs,  and 
plaftered  up  witli  clay.  Buildings  of  flone  might  ea- 
(ily  have  been raifed, had  there  been  any  meansof  pro- 
curing lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
fioue  met  with  about  Sidney  Cove,  one  equal  in 
goodnefs  lo  Portland  ftone,  an  indifferent  kind  of 
fand  (lone  or  fire -flone,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  con- 
tain iron  ;  but  neither  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  limc- 
flune  have  yet  been  difcovered.  Lime  was  indeed 
procured  from  oyfter-lhells  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coves  to  conlhuil  a  fmall  houfc  for  the  governor  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  expeiSled  that  a  fufficieat  quantity 
can  thusbe  procured  for  many  or  very  extenfive  build- 
ings. Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near  Syd- 
ney Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it ; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithllanding  the  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  is  found  abundantly  fit  for  various  pur- 
pofes  after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Such  fpeci- 
niens  at  have  been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained 
and  free  of  knots,  but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Cove  a  fmall  obfervatory  has  been  created,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  has  been  afcertained  to  be  159*  19'  30" 
eaft  from  Greenwich, and  the  latitude  3  2°  ja'3o''fauth. 
Inflead  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  fhingles  made 
frotn  a  certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  fir, 
17         but  produces  wood  like  Englidi  oak. 

Different         With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  this  colony  there  have 

iLcounti  of  jjggi^  various  and  difcordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefc 
"^'  have  reprefented  the  couniry  in  fuch  a  light,  that  it 
Would  feem  impoffiblc  to  fublift  on  it  ;  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  ftarving 
liefore  any  alhllance  could  be  fent  from  Britain.  Thefe 
reports,  however,  appear  not  to  be  well-founded.  Dif- 
ficulties niufl  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  fir/l  fettlement 
of  every  uninhabited  country  ;  and  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pCiJt  that  a  colony,  mofl  of  whom  are  wretches  ex- 
iled for  their  crimes  from  their  owu  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  fome  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranfportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  cfFecl  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to  execute  the 
iitmcft  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  fcveral  of  them. 
A  good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  difap- 
pearcd,  and  are  fuppofcd  to  liavc  been  raiirdered  by 


the  natives,  or  perilhed  with  hunger  in  the  woods  ;  fo 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec- 
table  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be 
experted  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
little  doubt  ;  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which, 
prevails  through  moll,  indeed  wc  may  lay  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  foon  fupply  a  fufii- 
cient  number  ;  and  even  fonie  of  the  Americans,  not- 
withflandiug  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
couniry,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  in  it,  are  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefc  blellings  for  the  precari- 
ous hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New- Holland 
among  Britifli  convifts  and  llaves.  This  rambling 
difpolition  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  ob- 
fcrvation  which  has  been  made,  r^;=.  that  "  it  may 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  civilized  life  be  not  more  than  coiniterba- 
lanced  by  the  artificial  wants  to  whicJi  they  gave  birth. 
That  thefe  accommodations  do  not  give  a  fatisfaftion 
equivalent  to  the  trouble  with  which  they  arc  procu- 
red, is  certain  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  to  find  num- 
bers of  people  in  every  country  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
change them  for  independent  caO;  and  tranquillity, 
which  belong,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  few  indivi- 
duals in  thole  countries  which  are  called  civilized." 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extenfive 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  ge- 
neral divilion  of  the  world.  Captains  CookandKurneaux 
fo  fully  explored  its  coafls,  that  fucceeding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.  Tlie  only  part 
which  flill  remains  unknown  is  that  betw(  en  the  lati- 
tudes of  37O  58'  and  39°  fouth  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  failed  from  Britain  could  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difcovery,  it  is  un- 
known wliether  a  flrait  iHterfetls  the  continent  in 
this  place  or  not.  Captain  Tench,  however,  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  friend,  "  that 
when  the  fleet  was  ofTthis  part  of  the  coaft,  a  ftrong 
fet-ofFlhore  was  plainly  felt." 

A  vaft  chain  of  lofty  mountains  run  nearly  in  a 
north  and  fouth  direftion  farther  than  the  eye  can 
trace,  about  60  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  the 
country  is  pleafing,  diverfified  with  gentle  rifingsand 
fmall  wiuding  valleys,  covered  for  tlic  moll  part  with 
large  fpreading  trees,  affording  a  fuccelTion  of  leaves 
in  all  feafons.  A  variety  of  flowering  fhrubs,  almoft 
all  entirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquilitc  fra- 
grance, abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from 
trees;  and  among  thefc,  a  tall  (hrub,  bearing  an  ele- 
gant flower,  which  fmclls  like  Englifli  may,  is  pecu- 
liarly delightful,  and  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  di- 
flance.  There  are  but  few  trees ;  and, as  Captain  Tench 
and  others  relate,  of  fo  bad  »  grain,  that  they  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  ufed  for  any  purpofe  :  This,  however,  Mr  Stock- 
dale  afcribes  to  their  being  ufed  in  an  unfeafoned  ftate, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  thefe 
bad  qualities,  however,  ttie  trees  yield  vaft  quantities 
of  the  gum  already  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  the  dyfen- 
tery.  It  isof  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires 
to  be  given  along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which 
yields  it  is  ef  very  confiderablc  lize,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  before  it  puts  out  any  branches.  The 
gum  itfelf  is  ufually  compared  xo  fanguis  draconts,  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  perfeftly  foluble  in  water, 
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wliicli  the  fanguis  dracoiiis  is  not.  It  may  be  ex- 
traflcd  from  the  wood  by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  ihe 
veins  when  dry.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  not  un- 
like thofe  of  a  willow;  the  wood  fine  grained  and 
heavy,  but  warps  to  fuch  a  degree,  when  not  properly 
feafoncd,  as  foon  to  become  entirely  ufclefs. 

The  yellow  giini  is  properly  a  refm,  being  entirely 
infolublc  in  water.  It  greatly  rcfembles  gamboge, 
but  has  not  the  property  of  ftaining.  If  is  produced 
by  a  low  fmall  plant  with  longgrafly  leaves  ;  but  the 
fructification  Ihoots  out  in  a  furpriling  manner  from 
the  centre  of  tlie  leaves  »n  alingle  ftraight  ftcm  to  the 
height  of  la  or  14  feet.  This  ftem  is  ftrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpears.  The  rcfin  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  fame  which  Tafman  aWsgrnn  lac  oj  the  ground. 
It  has  been  tried  by  Dr  Blanc  phyfician  to  St  Tho- 
mas's hofpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  ofold  fluxes,  and  that  in  many  and  obllinate  cafes. 
Many  of  the  New  Holhnd  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourilhing  in  per- 
fection at  the  nurfery  gardens  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammer- 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sidney  Cove  is  fandy, 
with  here  and  there  a  flratum  of  clay  ;  but  hitherto 
tlie  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficutly  hitherto  experienced  in  clearing  the  ground 
arifes  from  the  lize  of  the  trees, which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous,  that  13  men  have  been  employed  for  five 
days  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of 
fome  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay,  but  none  of 
thefe  have  been  fcen  by  the  prefcut  fettlers,  and  Go- 
vernor Phillip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps 
feen  atadiftance.  Grafs  grows  in  alinoft  every  place, 
but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greatefl  vigour  and  luxu- 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  fined  quality.  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cows  and  horfes  than  (hcep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fomeiimes  procured ;  among  which 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  a  fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tailing  like  a  green  goofebcrry,  and  ex- 
cefllvdy  four. 

From  the  firfl  difcovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex- 
treme fcaicity  of  (rcfh  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expc<5ted  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent. 
The  fettlers  about  Port  Jackfon  found  enough  for 
common  purpofes  of  life  ;  but  Captain  Tench  in- 
forms us,  that  when  he  left  the  country,  towards  the 
end  of  1 7S8,  there  has  been  no  difcovery  of  a  llream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fucccfsfiil,  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sidney,  of 
date  Feb.  15.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that 
foon  after  the  (hips  failed  in  November  i  788,  he  again 
made  an  excnrfion  to  Botany  Bay, where  he  dayed  five 
days  ;  but  the  rcftarcUes  he  made  there  tended  only 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained 
that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  eligible 
lituation  for  a  colony.  After  having  vifitcd  Broken 
Bjy  fevcral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was  found, which 
has  fiuce  been  traced,  and  all  thole  branches  explored 
which  alfordcd  any  depth  of  water.     This  river  has 


obtained  the  name  of  Hawkijbury,  is  from  3C0  to  800  Kew-Hd. 
feet  wide,  and  fcems  navigable  for  the  largefl  merchant      '*"<!• 
Ihips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes  *^~^'~~~' 
very  (hallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches  :  on  which 
account  the  governor  call;  Richmond  Hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  pofeet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  (hips  to  go  up  fo  far  j  but  1  J  or  20 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  frelh  water,  and  be 
perledly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  firft  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
foil  a  light  rich  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  (hal- 
low, but  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun- 
try. Great  lumbers  of  black  fwans  and  wild  ducks 
were  feen  on  thefe  rivers,  anj  the  natives  had  fcTcral 
decoys  for  catching  quails. 

Richmond  hill, near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  moft  foutherly  of  a 
large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft 
from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  The  foil  ofihis  hill  is 
good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very 
extenfive  profpeft  from  the  lop,  the  whole  country  a- 
round  feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
a  fiat  of  Uxor  (even  milesbetween  Richmond  hill  and 
a  break  in  the  mountains  which  fcparatcs  Lanfdowii 
and  Carmarthen  hills  ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  fup- 
poles  that  theHawkelbury  continues  its  coarfe;  though 
the  river  could  not  be  feen  on  account  of  the  timber 
with  which  the  ground  is  every  where  covered  where 
the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port 
Jackfon  is  a  fmall  river  ;  and  20  to  the  weftward  is  one 
more  condderable,  which  probably  empties  ijfelf into 
the  Hawkelbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  N:faan,  and,  like  the 
Hawkefbury,  fometimes  rifes  3c  feet  above  its  level. 
A  party  who  crolTed  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impolTiblc,  probably  for  want 
of  provifions.  After  the  firft  day's  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  deep  ravines,  the  fides  of 
which  were  frequently  fo  inaccclTible,  that  in  five  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  i  j  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  ihcmfelves  to  be 
12  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain?.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ftaic  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let- 
ter tsbeas  riourifhingas  could  in  any  reafonable  man- 
ner be  expelled.  Another  has  been  formed  at  a  place 
called  Roithill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.  At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  half  Hood 
h.is  water  for  large  boats  to  go  three  miles  up  ;  and 
one  mile  higher,  the  water  is  frefli  and  the  foilgoi  d. 
Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
governor  in  the  above  let terrv rites,  that  3  7  acres  were 
fown  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  was 
got  in  :  That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good  ;  about 
300  bulhcls  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  ;  all  wliich  is 
preferved  for  feed  :  That  if  fettlers  are  fent  out,  and 
the  conviifls  divided  amongft  them,  this  frttlement  \\  ill 
very  flionly  maintain  iil'clf ;  but  without  which  this 
country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  "  At 
4  H  2  prefcut 
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Nfw-Hol-  prefei  t  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  one  pcr- 
IsnJ.  ion,  who  has  about  100  convicts  under  liis  diredion, 
"  "^~~'  who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic beneht,  and  he  has  reiurned  the  quantity  of  corn 
abovcmcntioncd  into  the  public  florc  :  the  officers 
have  not  raifed  fiifficient  to  fupport  the  little  Aock  they 
have  :  fome  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will  re- 
turn about  40  bulliels  of  wheat  into  flore  :  fo  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convifts  employed  in  cul- 
tivation has  been  very  Ihort  of  what  might  have  been 
cxpefted,  and  which  1  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  your  lordlhip  in  this  place  ;  to  fliow  as  fully  as  pof- 
liblc  the  flate  of  this  colony,  and  the  necefliiy  of  the 
convifts  being  employed  by  thofc  who  have  an  intereft 
in  their  labour."  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  well- 
ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation  ;  though  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  Sidney  Cove 
thcftoreshad  been  infefled  byafsvarm  of  rats  which 
dcflroyed  no  Icfs  than  i  a, coo  lb.  weight  of  flour  and 
rice. The  gardens  aUb  had  fuffcred  very  coniiderably  ; 
fo  that,  having  met  with  fuch  a  confiderable  lofs  of 
provilion,  and  a  fufncient  fupply  not  being  procured 
from  the  Cape,  governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to 
fend  a  furtlier  detachment  to  Norfolk  Illand,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  aftorJed  great  hopes  of  their 
being  able  in  a  fhort  time  to  fublill  themfelves  inde- 
pendent of  any  affiftance  from  the  flores. 
Govern-  With  regard  to  the  civil  edablifliraent  in  this  colony, 
mcntofthegovernorPhillip'sjurifdicflion  extends  from  430  49'  to 
colony,  100  37'  fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extre- 
mities of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  135°  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  and  proceeding  in  an  eafterly 
direction,  includes  all  the  illands  within  the  above- 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  by  which 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difco- 
vcry  ef  the  Briti(h  navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutely  unlimi- 
ted, no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  alfill  him 
in  any  thing;  and  as  no  flated  time  is  appointed  for 
airembling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  affizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  imprifonment 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewife  invefled 
with  a  power  of  fummoning  general  courts  martial; 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  aft,  of  a  fmal- 
ler  number  of  oJncers  than  1  3  being  able  to  compofc 
fuch  a  tribunal,  has  been  neglected  ;  fo  that  a  milita- 
ry court,  fhould  detachments  be  made  from  headquar- 
ters, or  lickncfs  prevail,  may  not  always  be  found 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  fctilemcnt  at  prcfent  be  increafed.  The 
governor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  trca- 
fon  and  wilful  murder  excepted  ;  and  even  in  thefe 
he  has  authority  to  flay  the  execution  of  the  law  until 
the  king's  plea  ure  ffiall  be  figniticd.  In  cafe  of  the 
governor's  death,  the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his 
place  ;  and  on  his  deceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conviifts  were  landed  that 
there  appeared  a  neccffiiy  for  aflembling  a  criminal 
court  :  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant 
from  the  governor.  The  members  were  thcjudgead- 
vocate,  who  prefided,  three  naval,  and  three  marine 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  acft  of 
pailiaracnt  to  feven:  who  arc  cxprefslywdcred  to  be 
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officers  either  of  his  majcfly'sfea  or  land  forces.  The  New-Holi 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at  '>»<'• 
a  military  tribunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad-  '  ^~" 
niiniller  the  ufual  oaths  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  member;  one  of  whom  afterwards  fweirs  him 
in  a  like  manner.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner's  charge,  and  the  queftion 
"  guilty  or  not  guilty"  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
at  whofc  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to^rofccutc  the  prifo- 
ner  entirely  by  himfelf.  All  the  witnell'esarc  examined 
on  oath  ;  and  the  decifion  mufl  be  given  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  or  "  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allow- 
ing for  the  circumllanccs  and  lituation  of  the  fcttle- 
mcnt,"  by  a  majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 
youngefl  member,  and  ending  with  the  prefidentof 
the  court.  No  verdict,  however,  can  be  given  in 
cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unlefs  at  leaft  five  of  the  fe- 
ven members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
fides  being  fir.ilhed,  and  the  prifoner's  defence  heard, 
the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment  being  fet- 
tled, is  throw  n  open  again,  and  fcntcnce  pronounced. 
During  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is 
aifembled,  is  direded  to  be  lurrounded  by  a  guard  un- 
der arms,  and  admiffion  granted  to  every  one  who 
chufes  to  enier  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  capiaia 
Tench,  our  colonifts  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train 
of  fubordination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 
a  military  force  unnecclfary  ;  and  two  centinels  in 
addition  to  the  provofl  martial  arc  confidered  as  fuffi- 
cient.  ,^ 

The  firft  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  Trials  rf 
thofe  of  three  convidls,  one  of  whom  was  convidled  convia»» 
of  having  ilruck  a  marine  with  a  cooper's  adze,  and  &» 
behaving  othcrwife  in  a  moll  fcandalous  and  riotous 
manner  for  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
ladies,  bcingafmallcrpunifliment  than  a foldicr  would 
have  fulFered  in  a  fjmilar  cafe.  A  fecond,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a  fmall  barren 
illand,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  The  third  was  fentcnctd  to  receive  50  lalhes; 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor, 
had  his  fcntence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  w:as  pardoned 
while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that 
he  wouldbecomethe  common  executioner  ever  after. 
He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a/a///^. 
Some  examplesof  feverity  werenndoubtedly  ncceflary, 
and  among  thefe  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  feeling  fome 
regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  fuffcred  death  for  Heal- 
ing a  piece  of  foap  of  eight-pence  value  :  but  by  the 
lail  letter  of  governor  Piiillip,  we  are  informed  that 
thecoHvi(5ts  in  general  are  now  behaving  much  better; 
more  fo  indeed  than  ever  heexpciflcd.  The  lafl  ftate- 
ment  was  of  one  woman  who  had  fuffcred  for  a  rob- 
bery ;  five  children  had  died,  and  sS  been  born.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  births  87. 

The  number  of  convifts  already  fent  to  New  South 
Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards — above  1800  arc 
fmce  embarked  for  that  fettlemcnt.  The  annnal  ex- 
pence  of  the  civil  and  military  cftablKhments  at  thai 
place  is  nearly  L.  10,000. 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one 
compofcd  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  more 
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jiifticcs  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  fmall  tnifdc- 
mcanors.  This  court  is  likcv  ifc  empowered  to  decide 
all  law-fiiits  i  and  its  verdid  is  linal,  cxcci't  where 
the  fum  exceeds  L.500,  in  wliich  cafe  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffily,  an  admiralty  cei'irt,  of  which  the  lieutenant 
governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fiinimoncd  for  the  trial 
of  ofTenccs  committed  on  the  liigli  fcas. 

The  qnaclrnpcds  on  the  continent  of  New-HollanJ 
hitherto  difcovered  arc  |)rincipally  of  the  Opolfuni 
kind,  of  wiiich  the  mofl  remarkable  is  ihe  K.ingaroo. 
There  i.,  alfoafpecies  of  dogs  very  ditl'erent  from  thofc 
known  in  Europe.  Tiicy  are  extremely  fierce,  and  ne- 
ver ran  be  brought  10  the  fame  degree  of  f.imili.irity 
with  thofc  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  of  ibem 
have  been  brought  to  England,  but  flill  rct.iin  their 
ufual  ferocity.  Thercarcagreat  many  beautiful  birds 
of  various  kinds  ;  among  which  the  principal  are  the 
black  fwans  already  mcniioiicd,  and  the  olhich  or 
calTowary  ;  which  lad  arrives  frequently  ;uihe  height 
offeven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  fcrjicnts,  large 
fpiders,  and  fcolopendras,  have  alfo  been  met  with. 
There  arc  iikrwifc  many  curious  lilhcs  ;  though  the 
finay  tribe  fccm  not  to  he  fo  plentiful  on  i!ie  coall  .is 
to  give  any  confuicrabte  afli fiance  in  the  way  of  provi- 
ficHis  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  Iharks  have 
been  feen  in  Port  Jackfon,  and  two  fmallcr  fpccics, 
one  named  the  Port  Jackfon  Hiark,  the  other  Watt's 
fliark.  The  latter,  notwiihflandingits  Jimiiuuivcfize, 
the  mouth  fcarce  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  cx- 
cellively  voracious.  One  of  them  having  been  taken 
and  flang  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for 
tiuo  ho'ii s;  after  which  Mr  Watts's  dog  happening 
to  pafs  by,  the  fidi  fprungupon  it  with  ail  the  ferocity 
imaginable,  and  fci/.cd  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  himfclf  without 
affiftance. 

The  climate  of  this  coniincnt  appears  not  to  be  dif- 
agrceablc,  notwithflanding  the  violent  complaints 
which  fonie  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never 
been  excclTivc  in  fuiv.mer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in 
winter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  arc  fre- 
quent; but  thefc  are  common  to  all  warm  countries  ; 
and  it  has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation 
does  not  well  appear)  th:U  were  the  country  cleared  of 
wood,  and  inhaiiited,  thefc  would  in  a  great  meafurc 
ceafc.  A  (liock  of  an  earthquake  has  likewife  been 
felt ;  but  thefe  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fomc 
of  the  fincfl  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known 
whether  there  are  any  volcanoes  or  not. 
f  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  all  accounts 
■  re  prcfen  ted  as  the  mofl  mi  ferable  and  fa  vage  race  of  mor- 
tals,perhaps, exiftingon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  go 
entirely  naked  ;  and  though  pleafed  at  firll  with  fome 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  ihcy  foon  threw 
them  away  as  nfelefs.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  infcnfiblc  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or 
of  fome  of  the  conveniences  wiiich  their  new  neigh- 
bours are  in  polTeirion  of.  Some  of  them,  whom  the 
colonifts  pirtly  clothed,  feenied  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it  ;  and  they  all 
cxprefs  a  great  delire  for  rlic  iron  tools  which  they  fee 
their  neighbours  make  ufe  of.  Their  colour,  in  the 
opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  rather  a  deep  chocolate 
than  a  full  black  ;  but  the  filth  with  which  their  ikins 


ore  covered,  prevents  the  true  toluiir  o|  ihem  from  ap-  New-Hol- 
pearing.  At  fome  of  their  it.ierviews  with  the  colo-  '»n<i- 
nirts,fcversl  droll  inflanceshappencdoftheirmidaking 
the  negroes  among  the  colonills  for  thcirown  country- 
men. Notwithflanding  iheir  difregard  for  European 
finery,  they  are  fond  ofadorning,  or  rather  deforming, 
their  bodies  with  fears  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  cut  the 
moll  hideous  figures  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fears 
thcnifelves  havean  uncommonappearance.  Sometimes 
the  flelh  is  railed  fcvcral  inches  from  the  fkin,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  filled  with  wind  ;  and  all  ihcfe  feem  to  be 
reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of 
them  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nofc  and  thriifl  a 
l.irge  bone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  ornament 
hunioroully  called  by  the  failors  \\ic\x  fprit-rMl yard. 
Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  clotted  with  the  red 
gum  already  mentioned,  that  ihcy  refemble  a  mop. 
They  alfo  paint  theaifclvcs  with  various  colours  like 
mofl  other  favages:  ihey  will  alfo  fometimesornamenL 
thcnifelves  with  beads  and  ihells,  but  make  no  life  of 
the  tocautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birdsof  the 
country.  Mofl  of  the  men  want  one  of  the  fore-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ;  a  circiimfiancc  mentioned  by  Dam- 
pier  and  other  navigators ;  and  this  alfo  appears  lobe 
a  badge  of  Jionour  among  them.  It  is  very  common 
among  the  women  to  cut  off  the  tuo  lower  joints  of 
the  little  finger  ;  which,  confniering  the  clumfinefs 
of  the  amputating  iuflrumcnis  thty  poll'els,  mufl  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  painful  operation.  This  was  at  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  married  women,  or  thofc 
who  had  borne  children,  but  fomc  of  the  oldeA  wo- 
men were  found  without  this  diflintlion,  while  it  was 
obfcrved  in  others  who  were  very  young. 

The  New  HoUandersappearextrcmely  deficient  in 
the  ufefiil  arts.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
have  no  notion  ;  nor  can  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  bread  or  drcfl'cd  meat.  Hence  they  depend  en- 
tirely for  fui)fiflence  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
gather,  with  the  firti  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  opolfunis  and  other  animals 
from  their  retreats  ;  and  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  their  ufing  decoy  s  for  quails.  .As  all  thefe  refources, 
however,  mult  be  at  befl  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
ihn  th  cy  arc  frequently  diflrelTed  for  pro  vifions.  Thus, 
in  the  fummer-time  they  would  eat  neither  the  fliark 
nor  fting-ray  ;  but  in  w  inter  any  thing  was  acceptable. 
A  young  whale  being  driven  afnore,  was  quickly  cut 
in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long  e- 
nough  to  fcorch  the  outlide  ;  and  in  this  raw  flate  they 
eat  all  their  fi(h.  They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  an- 
other whofe  fpccics  is  unknown.  Among  the  fruits 
ufcd  by  them  is  a  kind  of  wild  fig;  and  they  cat  alio 
the  kernels  of  a  fruit  refembling  tne  pineapple.  The 
principal  part  of  their  fublillence,  howevet ,  is  fifli  j 
.ind  when  thefe  liappened  to  be  fcarce,  they  were  went 
to  watch  the  opportunity  when  the  colonifls  hauled  the 
frine,  and  often  feized  the  whole,  though  a  part  had 
formerly  been  offered  or  given  them.  Thfy  fomctimcs 
flrike  the  fifli  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  fome- 
times  catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  make  ufe  of 
nets,  contrary  to  the  allcrtion  of  Dr  Hakefworth, 
who  fays  tl1.1t  none  of  thefc  are  to  be  met  with  among 
them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  libresof 
the  fiax  plant,  with  very  little  preparation,  and  are 
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New- Hoi-  ftrong  and  heavy  ;  the  lines  of  which  they  are  corn- 
land,      poled  twilled  like  whip-cord.    Some  of  them,  how- 

'  "^  ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 
others  of  cotton.  The  medics  of  their  nets  are  made 
of  very  large  lonpsanifici  illy  infcrted  into  each  other, 
but  without  any  knots.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  the 
infideof  a  llicll  very  mucli  refembling  mother  of  ptarl. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  filli  arc  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  np  at  both  ends  with  vines  ; 
and  confidcring  the  llight  texture  of  thefe  velFcls,  we 
cannot  but  admire  thedcxtcriiy  witli  which  ihey  are 
managed,  and  the  boldnels  v\ith  whicli  they  venture 
ifi  them  out  tofca.They  generally  carry  fire  along wiih 
them  in  thefe  canoes,  to  drels  their  fifli  when  caua;ht. 
When  filhing  wiili  the  hook,  if  the  filli  appears  too 
ftrong  to  be  drawn  alhore  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  (hore  ;  and  whileone  man  gently  draws 
the  filh  along,  another  Hands  ready  to  ftrikeit  with  a 
ipcar,  in  which  he  generally  fucceeds.  There  is  no 
good  rcafon  for  fuppoling  them  to  be  cannibals,  and 
they  ncvereatanimal  fubilanccs  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  but 
deprived  of  this  prnpcny  when  boiled.  A  conviii  un- 
happily experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un- 
prepared flate  ;  in  confequencc  of  which  he  died  in 
24  hours.  The  diilike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the 
European  provifions  has  already  been  mentioned  :  if 
bread  be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again, 
feldom  choofuig  to  fwallow  it.  They  like  fait  beef 
and  pork  rather  better  ;  but  they  could  never  be 
brouglit  totaltc  fpirits  a  fecond  time. 

'Tlie  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  moll 
rnde  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  coniifl  only  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a  man  to  lir  at  full  length. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  belicvf,ihat  thty  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  Ihelter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obfervcd  ;  though  we  mufl  not 
imagine  that  the  cuftom  of  goingnaked  inures  them  fo 
to  the  climate  as  to  make  them  infenfible  to  theinjuries 
of  the  weather.  The  colonics  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities ofobferving  this,  by  fecingthem  fliiveringwllh 
cold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  hutsor  in  caverns,  till  a  fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  ihcm.  It  is  probrible,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  barb;irity,  that  fome  know- 
ledge ot  thearts  wilifoon  be  introduced  among  them, 
as  fome  have  been  fcen  attentively  confidering  the 
utenfds  and  conveniencics  of  the  Europeans,  with  a 
view,  feemingly  of  making  llmilar  improvements  of 
their  own.  It  h.is  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
things  they  poOefs  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  fongs  and  language  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans al  mo  fl  inftantaneoufly.  much  better  than  ihe 
latter  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  practice.  Their  ta- 
lent for  imitation  isalfodifcernible  in  their  fculptures 
reprcfcnting  men  and  other  animals  every  where  met 
with  on  the  rocks  ;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 
furprifing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
even  of  conflrudling  habitations  in  the  lead  comfort- 
able for  themfelves,  or  even  clothes  to  prcferve  them 
from  the  cold. 

In  their  perfons,  the  New  Hollanders  are  a^ive,  vi- 


gorous, and  (lout,  though  generally  lean.     Dampicr  Ncw-H 
alfertsthat  they  have  adinuiefs  of  light ;  though  later      land. 

navigators  have  determined  diis  to  be  a  miftake,  af-  "" 

cribing  to  them  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
fight.  Their  fenfe  of  fmciling  is  alfo  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  a  piece  of  pork,  held  out  his 
finger  for  his  ctmipanion  to  fmcU  with  ftrong  marks 
of  difgufl.  The  only  kind  of  tood  they  eagerly  ac- 
cept of  is  fiOi.  Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
women  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have 
been  feen  ;  and  thtfe  have  fonietimes  kept  back  with 
the  molt  jealous  fenlibility  ;  fomctimes  offered  with 
the  greateft  familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have 
been  feen,  have  foft  and  pleafing  voices  ;  and  not- 
vvithllanding  their  barbarifm  and  exceffive  rudenefs, 
feem  not  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  modefly. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whom  governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
fome  fasiiliarity,  took  occafion  to  fleal  a  fpade  ;  but 
being  taken  in  the  fad:,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few 
llight  llaps  on  the  fliouldcr;  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  fpear,  and,  coming  up  to  him,  feem- 
ed  for  fome  time  determined  to  flrike,  though  had  he 
done  fo,  it  would  have  been  impoinble  for  him  t» 
cfcape,  being  then  furrounded  by  theoffic-rs  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfclv«s  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cum  fiances  it  appears  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  alLmbled 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a  flone  Ih  the  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  dillinguilhed  from  the  reft  by 
being  painted.  They  paflcd  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  numbers  to  our  people.  On  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoflilities  when  allembled  to 
the  number  of  200  or  300,  and  meeting  the  governor 
attended  only  by  a  fmall  parly.  With  all  their  cou- 
rage,however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  mulket,  .and 
almoft  cijually  fo  of  a  red  ccat,  which  ihey  know  to  be 
the  mariial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  The  mifchief 
which  they  have  hitherto  done  has  been  exercifed 
only  on  fome  flraggling  convicts,  moll  of  whom  pro- 
bably have  been  the  firll  aggrelFors. 

Thoughthefe  favagesallow  their  beards  to  growto 
a  condderable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  any  ornament,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  asappcars  from  thefoUouingindance.  Some 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Sirius,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  in  the  woods  with  a  beard  of  cimfi- 
derable  length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  flroaking  their 
chins,  and  ihowing  him  the  luioothncfs  of  ihcm  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  conknted  ;  and 
one  of  the  youngflers  taking  a  penknife  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  making  the  belt  fubilitute  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 
the  Indian  fccrncd  highly  delighted.  In  a  few  days 
he  paddled  alonglide  of  the  Sirius  again,  poiniing  to 
his  beard  ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  Ihip.  On  this  a  barber  was  fent 
down  to  him,  who  again  freedhira  from  his  beard,  at 
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Hew-Hol-  which  he  exjirefTcd  the  utmoft  fatisfa(Sion.     It  lias, 
land.      however,  been  fgund  impolfible  to  form  any  kind  of 

'^ '  ptrniaaeat  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  thougli  many 

aticmptshave  been  made  for  that  purpole  ;  but  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  governor  Phillip  declares  that  he 
has  not  the  Icifl  apprehenfiou  of  ilieir  doiiij;  any  da- 
mage to  the  colony.  Ai  lirll  the  coloniAs  iniagincd 
the  fpears  of  the  New-Hollanders  to  :;c  very  trivial 
weapons  ;  but  it  nuw  appears  that  they  are  capable  of 
inflidling  very  grievous  and  ir.ortal  wounds.  They 
are  fomciinics  pointed  with  alharp  piece  of  the  fame 
reed  of  which  the  Ihaftsarc  made,  Imt  more  frequently 
with  the  Iharp  bone  of  the  fling- ray.  1  hey  certainly 
burn  their  dead  ;  which  perhaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  their  being  cauibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
ferving  the  ground  to  be  ruifed  in  feveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  ihcfe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  i;i  which  were  found 
a  jaw-bone  half  confunied  and  fome  allies.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  allies  are  depolited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  railed  from  the 
ground  a  little  fpace,  and  confumed  in  that  pofiure ; 
being  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  only  doraeflic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogj  al- 
ready mentioned,  whicji  refemblc  the  fox-Jog  of  Eng- 
land. In  their  language  thcfe  animals  arc  cilled  dingo; 
but  all  other  quadrupeds  without  exception  they  name 

kangaroo They  fecin  very  little  given  to  thieving  in 

cotnparifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  inofl  of  the  South 
Sea  illands  ;  and  are  very  honefl  among  thenifclves, 
leaving  their  fpears  and  other  implements  open  on  the 
beach,  in  lull  and  perfeft  lecurity  of  their  remaining 
untouched.  They  are  very  expert  at  throwing  their 
javelins,  and  \\  ill  hit  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  a 
cenliderable  diflanee;  and  itfcems  that  fometiuies  they 
kill  the  kangaroo  with  this  weapon,  as  a  long  fplinter 
ofoaeof  the  fpears  was  taken  out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of 
thefc  animals,  the  flelh  havingclofed  over  it  complete- 
ly. The  people  arc  more  numerous  than  was  at  firft 
imagined,  though  Hill  the  number  of  inhabitants  muft 
be  accounted  few  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terior parts  are  uninhabited. 

The  New-Hollanders  bake  their  provilions  by  the 
help  of  hot  ftones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
fea  illands.  They  proJuce  fire  with  great  facility  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  diiliculty  accord- 
ing to  later  accounts,  and  fprcad  it  ia  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. To  produce  i;,  tlity  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood  ;  •ne  is  a  ftick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  liat.  The  ftick  they  fliape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  ;  and  prcinng  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill  ;  often  fhifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  ii, 
to  incrcafe  the  prclTurc  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmallell  fpark  they  incrcafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  '*  \Vc  have  often  feen  (fays  cap- 
tain Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  fhore,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  ftooping 
down  for  a  uiomou,  at  the  diflanee  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  yards  left  fire  behind  him,  as  wc  could 
fee,  firfl  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
tli«  drift  of  wood  and  other  litter  which  was  fcatter- 
ed  along  the  place.     We  bad  the  curiolity  to  examine 


one  of  thefc  planters  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we 
faw  him  wrap  up  a  fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which 
when  he  had  run  a  liiilc  way,  having  been  fanned  by 
the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  bcga!>  to  blaze  ;  he 
then  laid  it  down  in  a  pi  iccconvcnimi  tor  his  purpofe, 
inclofing  a  fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 
anj  fo  continued  his  courfe." 

Holland  in  comnierct,  a  fine  and  clofe  kind  of 
linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firfl  manufadured  iti 
HoUund. 

HOLLAR  (Wencc.Qaus),  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague  in  1607.     His  parents  were  ia  a  gen- 
teel line  of  life  ;  and  he  was  at  fiill  oeligned  for  the 
ftudy  of  thtliW.     But  the  civil  commotions,  which 
happened  ill  his  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  (hift  for  himfclf  ;  and  by  difcovering 
fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian, 
a  very  able  deligncr  and  engraver  of  views.     Being 
himfclf  a  man  of  great  ingehuity,  he  profited  hafiily 
from  the  inflruc^ion  of  his  tutor.    He  principally  ex- 
celled in  drawing  geemetrical  and  perfpedive  views 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns;  alio  landfcapes,  anU  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artiticialcuriofities;  which  he  executed  with  a  jien  in  a 
very  peculiar  flyle, excellently  welladopted  tothe  pur- 
pufe.  He  travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  ciiiesiof 
Germany;  and,  notwiihftanding  all  his  merit, met  with 
fo  little  encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  difhc«lc 
to  fiipport  himftlf.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  in  Ger- 
many took  him  under  his  protection,  brought  him  to 
England,   and  recommended  hira  to  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.    He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the 
Arundel  collection,  and  the  portrait  of  the  carl  himfclf 
on  horfeback.    The  civil  wars,  which  happened  fooii 
afterin  England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  pri- 
foner,with  fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty 
efcaped  ;  when  he  returned  to  Antwerp  and  joined 
bis  old  patron  the  carl  of  Arundel,    He  fettled  in  that 
city  for  a  time,  and  publifhcd  aconfiderablenuraLerof 
plates;  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  fooa  after  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  Hollar  fell  again  intodil- 
trefs,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and  book- 
fellers  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  prices.   At  tlic  reftora- 
tion  he  returned  into  England  ;  where,  though  he  had 
futhcicnt  emi  loymcnt,  the  prices  he  received  for  his 
engravings  were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  labour 
necefTirily  required,  that  he  could  b»t  barely  fubfifl; 
and  the  plague,  with  the  fuccecding  fire  of  London, 
putting  for  fonie  time  an  efFeduai  Hop  to  bulincfs,  his 
affairs  were  fo  much  embarraifed,  that  he  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  improve  his  fortune.  It  is  faid  that 
lie  ufcd  to  work  for  the  bookfcllers  at  the  rate  of  four- 
pence  an  hour  ;  and  always  bad  an  hour-glafs  before 
him.  He  was  fo  fcrupuloully  exaft,  that  when  obliged 
to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  or  wliilil  talking,  though 
with  the  pcrfons  for  whom  he  was  working  and  about 
their  own  bulinefs,  he  conftantly  laid  down  the  glafs, 
to  prevent  the  fand  from  running.  Nevcrthilefs,  all 
his  great  indullry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear 
fuflicient  tellimouy,  could  not  procure  hira  a  fufncicnt 
maintenance.    It  is  mclancholly  to  add,  that  on  the 
vergeofhis  7othyear,  he  was  attached  withan  execu- 
tion at  his  lodgings  ia  Gardner's  lane,  Weflminfter; 
when  he  dciircd  only  the  liberty  oi  dying  in  his  bed, 
and  (hat  be  might  nut  be  removed  to  any  other  prifun 
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Hollar  than  the  grave  :  a  favour  which  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
l|  ther  he  obtained  or  -lOt.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. 
Holoc.iuft.  — His  worksamount  nearly  to  24,<)0O)irints  according 
"  "  '  to  Vertue's  Catalogue  ;  and  the  lovers  ofthe  art  are  al- 
M-ays  zealous  to  colleft  them.  Generally  fpeaking,  they 
are  etchings  performed  alinoft  entirely  with  the  point; 
and  their  merits  arc  thus  charadcrized  by  Mr  Slrutt: 
"  They  poll'cfs  great  fpirit,  wiih  aftonifliing  freedom 
andlighincfs,  efpecially  when  wcconfiderhowhighly 
he  has  finilhed  fomc  of  them.  His  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  ruins,  Sec.  with  his  (liclls,  muffs,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flill  life,  are  admirable  ;  his  landfcapcs  fre- 
quently h.ave  great  merit  ;  and  his  diftant  views  of 
towns  and  cities  arc  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accu- 
rate, but  a  very  plcafnig  manner."  A  fomewhat  colder 
charadler  is  given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  Elfay 
on  I'fints:  "  Hollar  gives  us  views  of  particular  places, 
which  he  copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  he 
found  them.  If  we  are  fatisfied  with  exaft  reprefenta- 
tions,  we  have  them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar's 
works:  but  if  wc  expecf  piclures,  we  mull  feek  them 
clfewhere.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  adraughtf- 
man  ;  but  fecms  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  painting.  StifFnefs  is  his  charaftcr- 
iflic,  and  a  painful  exaftnefs  void  of  tafle.  His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.  In  fomc  of  his  fmaller, 
at  the  expence  of  infinite  pains,  fomething  of  an  ef- 
t'eH  is  fometimes  produced.  Bui  in  general,  we  con- 
fider  him  as  arcpolitory  of  curioiiiies,  arecordof  anti- 
quated dre fles,  aboliflied  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
in  ruins." 

HOLLOA,  in  the  lea-language,  an  exclamation 
of  anfwer,  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to 
a(k  fome  queflion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thus, 
if  the  mafter  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  main- top,  he  previoully  calls  Alahi  top,  hoay  ! 
to  which  they  anfwer,  Holloa .'  to  fhow  thnt  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.  It  isalfo  the  firfl  anfwerin  hail- 
ing a  (hip  at  a  diftance.     See  H.^iling. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.     See  Ilex. 

Sea-HoLLV.     See  Eryngium. 

HOLM   (?)iy..  h:ih}im,  injnln  a7ntiica),  denotes  an 
)r.  ifle  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bedc  :  or  a  river- 

iOand.  And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  thisfyllable  is  joined  witli  any  other  in  the  names 
of  places,  it  fignifies  a  place  furrouuded  with  water;  as 
the  F'latholmes  and  Stcphulmcs  in  the  Severn  near 
Brillui :  bat  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  ne^r 
the  water,  it  may  then  fignify  a  hilly  place  ;  holm  in 
Saxon,  fignifying  alfo  "  a  hill  or  cliff." 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  tx.,  "  whole,"  and 
xmia  "  I  conliinie  with  fire),"  a  kind  of  facrifice, 
wherein  the  wliole  offering  is  burnt  or  confimied  by 
tire,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  God,  the  creator, 
preferver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worfl\ip,  and  as  a  token  of  mens  giving  themfelves 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
iiirnt-r.jferiiig. — Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  men- 
tioned by  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews  ;  particularly 
by  Xeuophon,  Cyropied.  lib.  viii.  p.  464.  ed.  Hutchinf. 
1758,  who  fpcaks  of  facrificing  holocaufts  of  oxen  to 
Jupiter,  and  of  hurfes  to  the  fun  :  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inflitution  ofthe  other 
Jtwifli  facrifices  by  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  (fee  Job  i.  5. 
xlii.  8.  and  Gen.  xxii.  13.  viii.  20).  Ou  this  account, 
^  I 


the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  Holoferowj 

on  their  altar  any  other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  ' *'" 

by  the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewilli 
priefts  to  oflxr  holocaufts;  becaufe  thele  were  a  fort 
of  facrifices  prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to  all  nations. 
During  their  fubjeftion  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  thofc  Gentiles  to  offer  facrifices  to 
the  God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalcni.  Holocaufts  were  deem- 
ed by  the  Jews  the  moft  excellent  of  all  their  facrifi- 
ces. It  is  faid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  intro- 
duced the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  rcferving 
the  remainder  for  his  own  ufe.     Sec  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFiiRNES,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadonofor  king  of  AlFyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounterovercome  Arphaxad  kingof  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  witli  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to  his 
empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refilling  liim.  At  the  fame  time  Holofer- 
nes,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  palfed  the  Eu- 
phrates, entered  Cilicia  and  Syria, and  ("ubducd  almofl 
all  the  people  of  thcfe  provinces. 

Being  refolved  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Judjea,  little  expecting  to  meet  with 
any  refillance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  tooppofchim; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Holofcrnes,  and  was  with 
fome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefcnted  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  proteded  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  God  Almighty  fo  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him;  and  therefore  he  could  not  fiatter 
himfelf  with  exjieflations  of  overcoming  them,  unlefs 
they  had  committeil  fomeoftence  againttGod,  wliereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  iiis  protedion.  Hulo- 
ferncs,difregarding  this  difcourfe, commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  fight  of  the  walls  of  Bethulia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whiihcr  the  Jews 
came  and  loofed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Holofernes  formed  the  fiege  of 
Bethulia;  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplicd 
the  city,  and  ftt  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  belicgcd  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  reduced  to  exiremiiy,  and  refolved  to  furrender, 
if  God  did  not  feud  tlieni  fuccour  in  five  days.  Ju- 
dith, being  informed  of  their  refoUition,  conceived  the 
dclign  of  killing  Holofornes  in  his  camp.  She  look 
her  fincfl  clothes,  and  went  out  of  Beihuiia  with  her 
maid-fervant  ;  and  being  brought  to  the  general.  Hie 
pretended  th.U  (lie  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins  and 
exce(res  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpircd  her 
with  the  defign  of  furrtndering  hcr(clf  to  him. — As 
foon  as  Holofcrnes,  faw  her,  he  w.is  taken  with  her 
beauty  ;  and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
feaft,  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
his  array.  But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  (leep 
and  drunkennefs  hindered  him  from  fatisfying  his  pai- 
lion.  Judith,  who  in  the  night  was  left  alone  in  his 
tent,  cut  off'  his  head  with  his  own  fword  ;  and  de- 
jiarting  with  her  fervant  from  the  camp,  (he  returned 
to  B<-;hulia  with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  As  foon  as 
it  was  day,  the  befieged  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene- 
mies, who  going  into  their  general's  tent,  found  his 
headlefs  carcafe  wallowing  in  its  own  bleed.     They 
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ihcii  Jirccriie.Uhat  juuidib^iJdcrccivcd  thcra.aiiii  Acd 
with  preci()itiiii  >ii,  leaving  ilie  came  aboiuuli  ig  uiih 
rid)  fpoilb  :  the  Jews  j>uiiued  thcin,].;)ltd  agicitiium- 
bcr  of  tlicm,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 
J  Thtrcis  a  great  tlivcrf;ty  of  opinions  coiict  rising  the 
lime  vvlioi  tliis  war  between  Holofcrncs  and  the  Jews 
Iiappcncd.  Sonic  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  baby- 
Ion,  in  the  rcigji  of  ManafTch,  and  pnniiticate  of  tlia- 
kim  tlic  high-pricll ;  others  place  it  at  fume  time  af- 
ter the  captivity  ;  and  fonie  doubt  the  irmh  of  the 
whole  franiathion.     Sec  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (compofed  of  .>..;  "  all,"  and 
>!>«<?«»  "  1  write"),  ia  the  civil  law,  fomething  writ- 
ten wholly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  perfon  who 
figiis  it.  The  word  is  chiefiy  uicd  iii  fpeaking  of  a 
tcllament  written  wholly  in  the  tcilator's  own  hai.d. 
The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tcf- 
taniciits ;  and,  thoiigh  Valentinian  autborifcd  them 
by  a  novel,  they  are  not  ufcd  where  the  civil  law  is 
in  full  force. 

HOLOSTEUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandriiclafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 id  or- 
der, CaryophjlUi.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the 
petals  five,  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical, opening  at  top, 

HOLC)  FTIURIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  mollulca.  The  body  detached, 
naked,  gibbous,  terminated  by  the  anus.  Many  ten- 
tacula  at  the  other  extremity,  furroanding  the  mouih. 
There  are  nine  fpecics,  all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 
The  following  dcfcriptions  of  three  Ipccies  are  given 
by  Mr  Barbut. 

I.  The  tremnla,  or  quivering  holothiiria,  "  com- 
monly nicafures  eight  inches  in  length  when  dead  ;  but 
alive  ii  extends  itfelf  to  more  than  a  foot,  or  contracts 
its  body  into  a  ball.  Its  figure  is  cylindric,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  iseveny  way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few 
lines.  The  back  of  a  dark  brown  proudly  bears  a  va- 
riety of  flcfhy  pyramid-like  nipples,  of  a  dark  colour 
likewife  at  their  bafis,  but  white  at  their  apex.  They 
are  obfcrved  to  be  of  two  ditf'crcnt  fizes;  the  larger 
occupy  the  lengih  of  the  back,  in  number  14  on  each 
Tide,  at  the  dillance  of  lix  lines  one  from  the  other, 
when  the  holothuria  is  contrai51ed,  but  the  intervening 
fpace  is  full  eight  lines  when  the  animal  is  extended. 
Others  like  thefe  are  placed  here  and  there  proniif- 
cuoufly.  Thelefsarefcattered  in  like  manner,  wiih- 
out  order,  in  every  pan  of  the  back.  Out  of  them 
all  exfudes  a  whiiiih  mucilage  fcrving  to  lubricate  the 
body.  Hence  all  the  forcfaid  nipples  feem  to  be  fo 
many  glands  furnilhed  with  an  excretory  duifl,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  difco- 
verable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glafs.  That  they 
are  moreover  provided  with  various  mufcles  follows 
hence,  thatthe  holothuria  can  raifcandobliierate  them 
at  plealure.  While  the  large  papilla;  are  quite  creel, 
iheiraxisand  the  diamcterof  their  bafemcafures  three 
lines.  The  belly  or  part  oppolite  to  (he  back  in  the 
holothuria  is  of  a  pale  brown  and  fet  all  over  witli  cy- 
lindric tentacula,  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a 
pin  could  fcarce  find  room  between.  Their  diameter 
is  not  ni'ich  above  a  line,  and  their  length  is  that 
of  four  lines.  They  arc  of  a  flniiiug  whitcncfs, 
except  the  extremity  which  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
Voi.VUl. 
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and  ihapcd  like  afocket.     By  the  help  of  thefe  ren-   lUlothu- 
tuciila  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of        ria, 
the  fca,  fo  as  not  to  be  eaiily  forced  away  by  terupefts,    Hclflfia. 
which  would  otherwife  happen  the  more  frequently,  ""^ 

as  this  zoophile  dwcUi  near  the  ihores  where  the  wa- 
ter fcarce  rifcs  to  a  fathom's  height.  Now  if  it  ad- 
heres toother  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  Icntacul., 
ilicir  point  mull  ncccflarily  have  the  form  of  a  locket, 
as  the  cnttlc-filh,  fea-urthins,  and  ftar-lidi  have  theirs 
lliapcd,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other  body. 
From  this  lituation  of  the  holothuria  at  ilic  bottom 
of  the  fca,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  in  a  vcllel 
filled  with  fta-water,  it  mull  be  evident  to  anv  one, 
that  1  have  not  groundlcfsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  its  bdly,  which  otherw.fe  in  a  cy- 
lindric body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  Rut  as 
all  animals  uniformly  walk  or  rell  upon  their  bellies, 
and  the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body 
turned  to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindric  tentacula 
are  to  be  fecn,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or 
belly  of  this  zoophite.  However,  both  ihe  abdominal 
and  dorfal  tentacula  are  railed  and  obliterated  at  the 
animal's  I'leafure;  from  which  it  is  no  light  coiijeflure 
to  conclude,  that  they  arc  furnilhed  with  elevAiin-r 
and  deprethng  mufcles,  and  particularly  bccaufe  all  the 
forefaid  tentacula  difappear  after  the  animal's  death  : 
and  hence  it  farther  appears,  that  all  naturalifts  have 
given  the  rcprcfcntation  of  a  de.id  holothuria,  feeing 
they  have  aihgned  it  no  tentacula.  I  entertain  fomc 
doubt  whether  the  illuftrious  Linn.-eus  himfclf  did  not 
draw  his  gcncrieal  char.idcr  of  the  holothuria  from  a 
dead  fubjed,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefe  tenta- 
cula.;' 

2.  The  phyfalis,  or  bladder-lhaped  holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  fpecies  is  oval,  approaching  to  trianguLr, 
of  a  glofly  tranfpareney ;  the  back  fiiarp  edged,  of  a 
dark  green  colour, whence  run  out  a  nunibcroffinews  ; 
anteriorly  the  body  is  of  a  reddilh  hue.  The  trunk 
fpiral,  reddilh  towards  the  thicker  end.  Many  ten- 
tacula of  unequal  length  under  thai  thicker  end  ;  the 
lliorter  ones  are  taper  aud  thicker,  the  middle  ones  ca- 
pillary, the  point  clay  colour  and  in  Ihape  like  a  ball  j 
the  rell  which  are  loiiger  arc  filiform,  of  which  the 
middlemoft  is  thicker  and  twice  as  long.  Brown,  ia 
his  Jamaica,  calls  it  a  diaphanous  bladder  with  nume- 
rous tentacula  reprefcnting  a  man's  belly  ;  above  it  is  ' 
furnilhed  with  a  comb  full  of  cells  ;  under  theother  ex- 
tremity hang  a  number  of  branchy  tentacula.  It  in- 
habits the  feas. 

5.  The  Pentaflcs,  or  five  rowed  holothuria,  has  the 
mouth  <.nco.nipaffed  «ith  tcniacula,  the  body  bearing 
tentacula  five  different  ways.  The  animal  is  of  a  red 
colour,  nearly  oval,  or  fomc what  cylindrical,  alTuming 
various  fiiapcs.  The  mouth  is  fet  round  wiih  ten  rays 
briftly  at  the  points.  The  body  longitudinally  doted 
in  five  places  with  clay-coloured  hollow  warts,  litu- 
ate  two  together.  It  inhabits  the  fca  of  Norway,  ta- 
king in  3"d  cafling  out  again  the  water,  as  it  cither 
f-.vims  or  dives  to  il5c  bottom. 

HOLS TEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  wed;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubeck,  on  the  call  ;  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  foutheail ;  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-wcll ;  and  I.uiienbirg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburgh,  on  the  fouth.  Its  grcaiell 
4  1  length 
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Holftein.  length  is  abniit  80  miles,  and  its  brcadili  60.     The     the  invelliturc  is  givcnby  thcenipcrorinperfon.  The    Holftein 

*■ — " '  diocefc  of  F.utin,  and  the  coiir.ty  ot  Kanzau,  ihoii;!,h     king  of  l^cnii.ark  appoints  a  rtj^cncy  over  his  part  of 

ihey  make  a  part  of  the  ducliy  of  Hoillein,  ytt  being     Holitcin  and  the  dnchy  of  Slciwiek,  u  hich  lias  its 


Holt. 


Jands  belon^^ing  to  the  empire  and  circle,  lliall  be  de- 
feribcil  feparately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  confifls  of  rich  niarfli- 
laad,  which  being  much  cxpofcd  to  inundations  both 
from  the  fea  anj  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifcd  at  a 
great  cxpence  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa- 
Jlurcs  in  the  marflies  are  fo  ricli,  tliat  cattle  are  bred 
in  vafl  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  exccllentbutter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
jnilk.  They  are  aifo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape-feed.  In  the  more  barren, 
fandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  larj^e  tlocks 
i)f  (lieeji  are  brtd  and  fed  :  nor  arc  orchards  wanting, 
or  woods,  efpccially  of  oak  and  beech  ;  nor  turf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  tilh ;  and  the  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  Holilein 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiiul  horfcs.  The  gentry  ufually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eflates  to  a  Hollander,  as 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  lix  to  ten 
rix-dollars  ;  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in 
fummcr,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter.     It  is  no  un- 


otliee  at  Olucklladt.  The  Icat  of  the  great  duke's 
privy  councirand  regency-court,  together  with  the 
chief  confiXory,  which  i.i  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel :  tiicrc 
are  many  inferior  courts  and  conlillorics,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  hiffher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holflein, 
the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter- 
nately in  the  king  and  (Juke  for  a  year,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Michaelmas.  The  perlon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged  adminiilers  it  by  his  regency. 
]n  foine  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  An- 
lic  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar;  the  convents,  the 
nobility,  and  the  projnietors  ol  manors  in  the  country 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiclion  over  their  cltatcs. 
The  revenues  ot  the  fovereigns  arifc  principally  from 
their  dcmcfncs  and  regalia;  betides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  ii,:pofls.  The  duke's 
income,  letting  alide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
eflimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  knne  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.  With  refpeft  to  the  duke's  military  force,  it 
amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account 
of  his  (hare  in  this  country,  llyles  \\\mit\i duke  </f  Hot- 


common    thing    here    to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes  //t'/«,  Storwar,  and  Dttr/iorjh.     The  dukes  both  of 

once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam-  the  royal  and  princely  houfe  llylc  themfclves  heirs  of 

preys,  pike,  and   perch,  found  in  them  ;   then  low  Norway,  dukes  of  SleJ-wick,    heljlun,    Sterj/jar,  and 

ihtin  for  feveral  years  after  uith  oats,  or  nfe  them  for  Ditmar/fj,  and  counts  of  Otdoiburg  and  Delmenhorfl. 

pallure  ;   and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  ai;ain.  On  account  of  HolAein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark 

and  breed  filh  in  them.    There  are  hardly  any  hills  in  and  the  grand  duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  col- 

ihe  country  ;  butfeveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  lege  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the 

are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.     The  duchy  circle.     Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi- 

contains  about  30  towns  great  and  fniall :   moll  part  naie  an  alTclibr  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber, 

of  the  peafants  are  under  vilknagc,  being  obliged  to  The  matricular  alFelTment  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40 

work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to  horfe  and  80  foot,  or  8000  florins  ;   to  the  chamber  of 

quit  their  cAates.     The  nobility  and  the  proprietors  Wetzlar  both  princes  pay  189  rix-dollars,  31  kruit- 

of  manors  are  pollefled  of  the  civil  and  criminal  juriJ-  zers.     In  1735,  duke  Charles  Frederic  of   Hoillein 

dicfion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.     For-  Gottorf  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 

merly  there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en-  that  of  St  /Vnne,  the  cnfign  of  which  is  a  red  crofs, 

tirely  laid  afide :   meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility  enamelled,  and   worn  pendant  at  a  red  ribbon  edged 

are  IHII  held  at  Kiel.    The  predominant  religion  here  with  yellow. — The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 

is  Lutberanifm,  with  fupcrintendencies  as  in  other  duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 


Lutheran  countries.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gluck- 
fladtand  Altena  are  both  Calvinifl  and  Popilli  church- 
es ;  and  at  Kiel  a   Greek   RulFian   chapel.     Belides 


duke  of  Flocn  are  Gluckftadt,  Itzhoe,  RendJburg, 
and  Ploen  ;  and  that  part  belonging  to  the  great 
duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Prcetz,  and  Altena. 
HOLSTENIUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna-  cd  German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  IJ96,  was  bred  a 
fium,  and  at  Kielan  univerfity.  Notwithllanding  this  Lutheran;  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
country's  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce,  there  Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
are  few  inanufaftures  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg  himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
and  Lubec  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they  under  his  proteftion.  He  was  honoured  by  three 
w?ntfrom  abro.id  ;  from  whence  and  Altena  they  ex-  popes;  Urban  VIU.  gave  him  acanonry  ofSt  Peter's  ; 
portfomegraiu, malt, grots, flarch, buck-wheat, peafe,  Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
Leans,  r.iptfeed,  butter,  cheefe,  iheep,  fwine,  horned  Alexander  VII.  lent  him  in  1655  to  queen  Chriltina 
cattle,  horfes,  and  filh.  The  manufactures  of  the  of  Sweden,  whofe  formal  profelhon  of  the  Catholic 
duchy  arc  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena,  Kiel,  and  faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
Glucklladt.  The  duchy  of  Hclilein  coniifts  of  the  fludy,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  facred  and  pro- 
aneicnt  provinces  of  Hoillein,  Stwmar,  Ditmarfli,  and  fane  antiquity.  He  died  in  1661;  and  though  he 
Wagria.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark  was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and 
and  partly  to  the  dukes  of  HoUfein  Gottorf  and  Ploen.  dilfertations  on  the  works  of  others  have  been  highly 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Hoillein  were  vallals  of  the  cfteemed  for  the  judgment  and  preeifion  with  which 
dukes  of  Snxony;  butafterwardsthey  received  thein-     they  are  drawn  up. 

vclliture  of  their  territories  from  the  emperor,  or  the         HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho- 
biiliops  of  Lubec  in  the  emperor's  name,  though  now     mas  Holt,  ferjeantat  law,  was  born  in  1642.     He  en- 
tered 
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tercd  liiiiifclf  of  Gray's  Inn  in  165$  ;  and  apjilicd  to 
the  common  law  wilh  fo  much  indullry,  thai  he  loon 
became  a  very  eminent  barrillcr.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of- 
fice he  difchirgcd  willi  uuicli  applaufc  for  about  ayear 
and  an  half  ;  but  lofl  his  place  for  reluling  to  expound 
the  law  fuitably  to  the  king'sdefigns.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  cliofcn  a  member  of 
the  convention  parliament,  which  afforded  him  a  good 
cpportuniiy  of  difplaying  his  abilities  ;  fo  th  it,  asloon 
as  the  govtrnmtnt  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
juflicc  oftlie  court  of  king's  bench,  and  a  privy  coun- 
fellor.  He  contiBucd  chief  juftice  for  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  ftcadincfs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profellion.  Upon  great  occalions  he 
aliened  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  )ic  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfcs  of  parliament.  He  publilhcd  fome  reports, 
and  died  in  1  709. 

Holt  (Sax.)  "awood;"  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holi,  as  Buck-holt, 
&c.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of 
wood  in  thofe  places. 

HOLY.     Sec  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  or  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of 
God.     Sec  Trin  ity. 

Order  of  the  Hoir  Chost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inflituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569. 
It  cotiiiUs  of  too  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defccnts.  The  king  is  the 
grand-niafteror  fovereign  ;  and  as  fuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  coronation-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order. 

The  knights  wear  a  golden  crofs,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  a  blue  filk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
tlicy  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghoft,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a  neccffary  degree  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  tlieirarmsarefurrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

HOLY  HEAD,  a  town  and  capeof  the  iilcof  Angle- 
fea  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Irilli  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dublin,  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
276  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  very  convenient 
harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  Ihort  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  fiuated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Ille,  and  is  joined  to  the  north-weft  part  of  it  by 
a  ftone  bridge  of  one  arch.  It  lias  a  fmall  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  parilh  is  about  five  or  lix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 
The  church  ftands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  baftionat  each  cor- 
ner, built  about  450.  On  a  mountain  near  it  is  ano- 
ther old  fortilication,  called  Tarris  Munimcntum, 
which  is  an  old  ftone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  fniall  turret,  and  contains  a  well  of  water. 
Hulyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vifiled  by  Irilh  ro- 
vers, and  was  defended  as  a  place  of  conftijuencc. 
There  are  Icvcral  remains  of  old  furtitications  and 
Druidicai  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  asv.'ellas 
cliapels  of  religious  worfliip.  Tlie  parilh  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  porch  and  (lecplc  very 
antique.  There  was  an  old  cliapcl  ne.tr  the  church, 
now  converted  into  a  fchool-houlc.  A  lalt-houfc  was 


credcdonan  ilknd  in  the  harbour  in  q'leen  Anne's  HolrheaJ 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  liiilc  more  H..ly-  ' 
than  a  tifliing  town,  rendered  conlidcrablc  by  beingthe     lUanJ. 

place  of  pallage  to  Ireland.     It  has  three  good  inns.   " ' 

The  pilfa^c  hence  to  Ireland  is  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  no  frelh  water  here  except  from  rain, 
nor  any  bread  fold  but  what  comes  from  Ireland.' 
A  bathand  allcmbly-room  were  crettcd  here  in  1770. 
V  nder  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  isa  1  irgc 
tavern  in  the  rock,  Uipported  by  natural  pillars,  calic  J 
tiicFarliauient-houfc,  accclliblconly  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  intoit.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  repaired, 
and  ware-houfes  built,  it  would  be  very  convenient 
tor  the  Irifli  to  import  fuch  of  theirgoods  as  pay  Eng- 
lilh  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin. 
Belidcs,  the  Dublin  mercliants  miglu  come  over  with 
the  packet  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities 
are,  butter,  checfc,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobilers,  crabs, 
oyfters,razor-filh,flirimp3,herrings,cod-hlh.whitings, 
whiUng-pollacks,cole-rilh,  fea-tcnches,  iurbots,folcs. 
flounders,  rays,  and  plenty  of  other  fidi.  On  the  rocks 
the  herb  grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait 
ufcd  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers 
earth  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  ufclul 
to  fullers.  On  the  ille  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  tiic 
north,  is  a  light-houfe,  which  may  be  fcen  24  milts 
off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  arc  often  fcen  here  ;  they 
all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner, 

HOLY -Island,  a  fmall  iiland  lying  on  iliecoatt  of 
England,  10  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berwick,  in  Northum- 
berland. Bcdccallsit  a/irw/-///rf;j</,  being,  as  he  ot)- 
ferves,  twice  an  iiland  and  twice  a  continent  in  one  day: 
for  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  iseiicompalfcd  by  wa- 
ter J  and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almofldry  palfagc,  both 
for  horfcs  and  carriages,  to  and  from  ti'.c  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  meafured  in  aftraight  line,  it  isdidant 
about  two  miles  callward  ;  but  on  account  of  fome 
quickfandspall'engers  are  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de- 
tours, tliat  the  length  of  the  way  is  nearly  doubled. The 
water  over  tliefe  llats  at  fpring  tides  is  only  fcvcn  feet 
deep — This  iiland  was  by  the  Britons  called  /////  Ale- 
dicante  ;  Mm  Lindiifarin,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of 
Lindi  or  Landi,  w  hich  here  runs  into  tiic  fea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  t'ahrcn  or  "  recefs  ;"  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitaiion  of  fome  of  the  lirft  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  name  of 
Holy-Jjlund.  It  meafurcs  from  call  to  weft  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  is  fcarccly  a  mile  and  an  half.  /*t  the  north- weft 
part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  monaftery  is  lituated  at  the  f  uthcrmoft 
extremity  ;  and  at  a  fmall  dillance  nonh  of  it  ftands 
the  village.  On  this  iiland  there  is  plenty  of  lilh  and 
fowl  i  but  the  air  and  foil  arc  bad.  Tiure  is  not  a 
tn  e  on  tlie  iiland.  The  village  which  Itands  on  a 
riling  grouiii),  conlifts  of  but  a  few  fcattcrcd  houfcs, 
chiclly  inhabited  by  filhcrmen  ;  anil  it  has  two  inns. 
The  north  and  caft  coafts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  fides  link  by  gradit.il  llopcs  to  the 
lauds.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour  defended  by 
a  block-houfe;  which  laft  was  furprifcd  and  taken  ia 
1 71 5,  but  was  foon  inverted  and  ret.\kcii. 

Holy-illand,  though  rc.-.lly  partof  Northumbcrl.iiid, 

belongs  to  Durham  i  and  all  civil  difputesinuft  be  de- 
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terniined  by  ilie  juftices  of  that  county — It  was  a 
very  aiicitut  epilcojial  iVat.  Aidan  the  fird  billio^', 
'  .-it'tcr  rtlKtingiii  it  14 years,  died  and  was  buried  here 
A.  D.  651.  Kinan,  his  fiiccetror,  built  a  wooden 
church,  tliaichcd  with  reeds,  but  before  thcendof  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  bilhop  Eardbert.  St 
Ciulikri,  who  from  a  poor  lliephcrd  became  monk  o( 
Melrol's  15  years,  was  prior  here  12  more,  when  lie 
retired  to  one  oi'  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
lie  was  called  to  tliis  fee,  which  he  htld  only  two 
years,  and  rc[nrned  to  his  retirement,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  call  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
liis  llonc  coffin  is  ftill  Ihowii.  Mis  body  was  found 
frcfii  1 1  years  after  his  death.  Lindisfarn  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  w  lieti  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  fcvcu  years,  and  at  brt  fettled  at 
(  hcllcr-le-llrect,  whether  the  fee  was  tran dated,  and 
where  it  continued  niiiiy  years.  On  a  feconJ  (ieftruc- 
tion  of  the  nionallery  by  the  Danesliiey  wee  remov- 
ing to  Rippon,  but  flopi-ed  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
wliere  the  f.diTt  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  in  a 
u  ocnlencothn, as  fomepreiend,near  the  clock,  but  more 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  his  (brine  ftooil. 
The  entrochi  found  aniong  the  rocks  at  Landisfarn 
.>re  called  St  CuthLert's  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night,  tighteen  bilhopsfat  here 


till  the  removal  of  the  fee  to  Chefier,  which  h.id  eight  Holy-Roo*] 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durhiin,  A.  D.  995.  Lin-  HolywellJ 
disfarn  became  a  cell  to  that  Benedictine  luonaftery,  "^  "^ — 
valued  at  ^21.  p(r  aiirr.  The  north  ar.ilfouth  walls  of 
the  church  are  Itandinfr,  much  inclined;  part  of  the 
wcfl  end  remains,  bat  the  ealt  is  down.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  ditrc-rcnt  fort  j,  12  feet  high, and 
5  feet  di.Tmtter,  malTy  and  richer  than  liiofe  ot  Dur- 
ham ;  the  bafes  and  capitals  plain,  fiipporting  circular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  hrge  windows  in  p.;irs, 
fcpiratcd  by  a  fliort  column,  and  over  thefeare  fmall- 
er  lingle  windows,  hi  the  north  and  fuuih  walls  arc 
ioiiie  jiointed  arches.  The  len;i;h  of  the  body  is  1  jS 
feet,  breadth  18  feet,  and  with  the  two  ailos  36  feet ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  traii- 
fept.  One  arch  of  the  centre  lower  remains  adorned 
at  its  entrance  from  the  nave  with  Saxou  zigz.ig;. 
Somewhat  to  tlie  call  is  the  b.fe  of  a  crofs,  anj  to 
the  well  the  prefcnt  parifli. church  (a). 

hoLY- Rood  Day,  a  feftival  abferved  by  the  Roma^i 
catholics,  in  memoryofthe  exaltation  of  our  Saviour's' 
crofs.     See  Cross  and  Exaltation. 

Holywell,  a  town  uf  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of 
St  Winnifrcd,  who  is  reputed  a  virgin  martyr  ;  and  ic 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  ir, 
as  well  as  by  popilh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.    The 

fpring 


(a)  a  reference  was  inadvertently  made  to  this  article  for  a  d'efcription  of  BAMBOROUGH,  as  if  it  had 
been  lituatedupou,  or  belonging  w,Holy  Ijlaiid. — Bambo  rough  liesfeveral  miles  10  the  fouth,  and  is  Irruated 
on  the  main  land.  The  town  is  now  an  inconfidcrable  village  ;  but  it  once  was  a  royal  borough,  and  fent  tno 
m<  mbcrs  :  It  even  gave  name  to  a  large  tract  extending  fouth  ward,  which  was  called  Bamhoroughjlnte.  It  had 
alfo  three  religious  foundations  ;  a  houfe  of  friars  preachers  founded  by  Henry  III.  a  cell  of  canons  regular  of 
St  Aiiilin,  and  an  hofpital.  Its  very  ancient  caille  flands  on  an  alraoil  perpendicular  rock  ckfe  to  the  i'ea, 
andaecellible  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  on  a  fpot  where,  according  to  the  monkifli  hiftori^ns,  there  flood  the 
ca'ife  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  bet^an  his  reign  about 
the  year  559.  Part  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida's  work.  The 
ancient  name  oft  his  place  was,  it  is  {a\&,Bebba>:borough  ;  whofe  nameCambden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  ima- 
gines borrowed  from  Bebba,  Ida's  queen  :  but  the  author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, as  in  the  Saxou  copy  it  is  called  Cyt'.citcanberg,  or  the  "  royal  manfion."  According  to  Florilegus,  king 
Ida  at  firll  fenced  it  only  with  a  wooden  inclofure,  but  afterwards  furrounded  it  with  a  wall.  It  ii  thus  dc- 
fcril^cd  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1 192  :  "  Bebba  is  a  very  flrong  city,  but  not  exceedingly 
large  ;  c<uuaining  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it, 
which  is  admirably  raifed  by  fteps.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  ilands  a  fair  church  ;  and  in  the  weflern  point  is  a 
well  curioully  adorned,  and  of  fweet  clean  water."  This  calUe  was  befieged  anno  642  by  Penda,  the  Pagan 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  flory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it :  for  which  purpoie  he  laid  vaft  quantities 
of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fct  fire  to  it  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable  ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  St  AJian,  the  win  d  changed  and  carried  the  flames  intohis  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  iiege.  In  710,  kingOfred,  on  the  deathof  Alfred  his  father,  took  (lielter  in  this  caflle  with 
Brithric,  his  tutor  or  guardian  ;  one  Edulph  having  feized  the  crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partifans,  they  were 
unfuccefsfully  befieged.  Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a  defence,  that  the  liege  vvas  turned  into  a  blockade,  which 
g-^ve  the  loyal  fubjevfls  time  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  young  king.  On  their  marching  hither  to  his  relief, 
Edulph  fled  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric,  who  thereby  fecurely  feated  Ofred  on  the 
throne,  when  this  caftic  became  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kenulph  bifliop  of  Lindisfarn  was  confined 
here  30  years  from  750  to  780.  In  933,  it  was  plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  but  being  of 
great  imjiortance  in  defending  the  northern  pirts  againft  the  continual  incurlionsof  the  Scots,  it  was  foon  af- 
ttr  rcp.dred,  and  made  a  place  of  confiderablc  ftrength.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of 
the  conquefl,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cuftijdy  of  fome  trudy  Norman,  and  had  in  all  likelihood 
fo;Tic  additions  made  to  its  works;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  area,  contained  within  its 
walls,  uie.ftires  upwards  of  80  acres,  inflead  of  three,  as  defcribed  by  Hovediin.  About  the  year  109J 
it  was  in  the  poireirion  of  Robert  de  Mow'bray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  engaging  in  fome  treafon able  prac- 
tices ng->inft  William  Rufus,  that  king  I.. id  liege  to  it,  and  obliged  it  to  furrender.  In  the  next  reign  it  was 
entruftcd  Ly  Henry  1.  to  Euftace  Fitz  John,  who  was  difnoFcJcd  of  it  and  his  other  employments  by  king 
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lijoak,   fpringguflics  forth  with  i'uch  inipctiiofity,that.itarn:;i!l 
ywood-  didanccit  turns  Several  ni'lls.  Over  tlic  iVriiig  isa  clia- 
-^f——'  pel  built  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  wiudo.vs  arc  primed 
tlie  hifloiy  ol'Sl  Wiauiticd'slife.     There  is  a  nidi's  a- 
bout  the  well,  which  fonic  foilifnly  iim^inc  to  be  St 
Winniircd's  h.iir.     W.  Long.  7,.  15.  N.  Lai.  54,  23. 
HCJLYOAK  (Francis),  author  .of  the  l.aii.i  ric- 
tionsry,  became  rciitor  of  iouth-ham  iTiWarwi  klhirc, 
in  1604  ;aiul  bcinggrLailyeflccnicil,  was  chofcn  mem- 
ber of  the  oiivDcation  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  I. 's 
reign.     He  luiT'crcd  much  for  the  king  ;  an  I  liic.i  in 
i6j3,  aged  87.     His  fon  Thoraas  made  culargcmtats 
to  the  faiil  Dictinnary. 

HOLYVVOOO  (Joiin),  or  Halifax,  av  Sacro- 
bofco,  was,  according  to  Lelanc!,  Bale,  and  Pitts,  born 
at  Halifax  in  Yorklhire  ;  according  to  Siainhurll,  at 
Holywood  near  Dubliti  ;  and,  according  10  Deinpl'ler 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Niihfdalc  in  Scodand.  The  hft- 
jnentioned  author  informs  ns,  tljat,  having  fiuilhcd  his 
fludics,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  nia.lc  «  canon 
regular  of  the  order  ef  St  Augullin  in  the  famous  ino- 
naftcry  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale.  The  Englilli  bio- 
graphers, on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.     They  all  agree,  however,  in  aifert- 


ing  that  he  fpent  mod  of  his  life  '.t  I'aris  ;  where,  fays    Ho-ni;?, 
Mackenzie,  he  was  adiniitcd  a  mcmbcrof  :!ie  univer-  Huni'jerg. 
lity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1  221,  under  the         "      ' 
fyn.lics  of  the  Scoylh  nation  ;  and  foon  after  clcded 
projeffor  of  niathei.iaiics,  whiih  he  taiiglit  for  many 
years  with  applaufc.  We  arc  told  by  the  fame  author, 
tliat  he  died  in  las'",  ai  appeiri  from  the  iufcription 
on  his  monument  in  the  cloillcrs  of  the  conveat  of  St 
Maturine  at  Paris.   Holywood  was  certainly  the  firft 
mathematician  of  his  time.   He  was  cotemporary  with 
Kogcr  B.tcon,  but  prob.bly  older  by  about  20  years. 
}Ic  wrote,  I.  Di  ffhuru  mnndi  ;  often  reprinted,  and 
illnllratcd  by  various  commentators.     2.  D:  anni  ra- 
ttone,  fill  di  t'.mj>iito    cccUjiafiict.      3.   De  algtrifno, 
printed  sviih  Cji/wi.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hifp.  Paris  1498. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubmiflii.n,  loyalty,  and 
fervice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  his  lord  when  h« 
was  firft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 
in  fee  :  aU")  that  owing  10  a  king,  or  to  any  fuj)crior. 

HOMBKRG  (William),  a.ccKbraied  phyfician, 
chemift,  and  philnfopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  Saxon  gen- 
tleman, and  born  in  Bstavia,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  in 
l6j2.  His  father  afterwards  fettling  at  .-Imllcrdam, 
William  there  prefccuted  bis  fludics  ;  and  from  1  hence 
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Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Irritwed  at  this,  Kitz 
John  delivered  the  callle  of  Alnwick  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  he  could 
raife  ;  he  was.  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  ki:ig  S-cphen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burg  and  Knareilio- 
rough  in  Yorklhire,  but  never  recovered  the  governn:eiu  of  this  caltle. 

In  the  i6th  of  Hc.ry  II.  fome  great  rep.iirs  fcem  to  have  been  done  here,  .is  in  Madox's  hiftory  of  the  ex- 
chequer, under  the  article  of  Amercements,  it  appears  one  William,  fon  of  "V^'aldtf,  was  tilled  rive  marks  for 
refufing  his  alTillance  in  the  king's  works  at  Baenburg  callle.  Its  keep  is  fnppofcd  to  have  been  the  work  of 
•this  reign. 

Kdward  T.  fummoncd  Baliol  to  meet  him  here  1296  ;  and  on  his  refufal  invaded  Scotland,  and  took  him 
prifoner.  Edward  II.  fliehered  Gavcrton  here  1310.  it  was  taken  by  the  Yorkifts  after  the  biitl- of  Hexham. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Koftcr,  warden  of  the  marches,  was  governor  of  it,  and  maie  a  ktight 
banneret  after  the  batilc  of  Mulfelburgh  ;  ana  his  grandfon  John  obtained  a  grant  of  both  ^afilc  and  inaaor 
from  James  I.  His  defccndaiit  Thomas  forfeited  it  in  i  71  >  ;  but  his  maternal  uncle  Nathaniel  Crew  bilhop 
of  Durham  purch:!fed  aiid  bequeathcii  them  to  uncontined  charitable  ufe3.  The  ruins  art  ftili  cortfidcrable  ; 
bat  many  of  them  now  tilled  with  find,  caught  up  by  the  winds  whi.h  rage  here  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
ried to  very  diflant  places.  The  remains  of  a  great  hall  are  very  fing'ilar  ;  it  iiad  'bcea  warmed  by  fAo  tire 
places  of  a  vail  fize,  and  from  the  top  of  every  window  ran  a  flue  like  that  of  a  chimney,  which  reached  the 
f'immits  of  the  battlements.  Thefe  .lues  feem  defigned  as  fo  many  fupcrnumerarv  chimnies  to  give  vent  to  the 
fmoke  that  the  immcnfe  fires  of  thofe  hofpit'.ble  times  filled  the  rooms  with  ;  for  halls  fuioky,  but  filled  witlt 
good  cheer,  were  in  ihofc  days  thought  no  inconvenience.  In  the  year  i  7J7,  the  tr.iftees  for  Lord  Crew's  cha- 
rity began  the  repairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower  ;  the  diredion  and  management  being  committed  to  Dr 
Sharp  archdeacon  of  Durham,  one  of  their  number  ;  who  has  made  a  moft  judicious  and  humane  application  of 
his  lordlhip's  generous  bequelt.  The  walls  are  from  9  to  12  feet  thick.  The  upper  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  formed  into  granaries  ;  whence,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  corn  is  fold  to  the  indigent  without  any  dil- 
tinflion  at  four  lliillings  per  bulliel.  A  hall  and  fome  fmall  apartments  are  refcrved  by  the  Do<5lor,  who  fre- 
quently rcfides  here  to  fee  that  his  noble  plan  is  properly  executed Among  the  variety  of  diftrcfTed  \^  ho  find 

relief  from  the  judicious  difpofition  of  this  charily,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this  dangeroiscoaft,  for  whofe 
benefit  a  conftant  watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  from  wlience  fignalsarc  given  to  the  rilhermen  of 
Holy  Ifland  when  any  (hip  is  difcovercd  in  dillrefj,  ihefc  fifliermen  by  their  litiiation  being  able  to  put  oJ 
their  boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers.  The  fignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out 
the  particular  place  where  the  diflrelTed  velfcl  lies.  BcliJes  which,  in  every  great  ftorm,  two  men  on  h'cfe- 
back  patrole  the  adjacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any  Ihip'.x  rec'.i,  are  to  give  immcJiat* 
notice  at  the  caflle.  Premiums  arc  likewife  paid  for  the  earliefl  information  of  any  fuch  misl'ortune.  By  thefe 
means  the  lives  of  many  feamen  have  been,  and  will  be,  prcfervcd,  who  woiil  I  othcrwife  htvr  pcrilhed  f"r  want 
of  timely  afllftance.  jNor  does  this  benevolent  arrangement  Hop  here.  The  lliip\»  recked  mirinerfind  an  hofpi- 
table  reception  in  this  caftle  ;  and  is  here  maintai-.ed  for  a  week  or  longer,  as  circiiniilances  may  reqiirc.  Here 
likewife  are  flore-houfes  fc)r  dcpofiting  the  goods  which  may  be  favcd  ;  iiiftruments  an.)  tJckle  for  \vei<»l»ing 
and  raifing  the  funkcn  and  llranded  veilels  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  expence  of  this  fui:d,  ihc  lilt 
oiiccs  arc  decently  performed  to  ibc  bodies  of  fuch  drowned  failors  as  arc  ca/l  on  lliore. 
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HomVerg,  removed  to  Jfiia,  and  afterwards  tuLeiplic,  where  he 
Home,  lludicd  the  law.  In  1642,  he  was  m.ide  advocate  al 
"  '^  '  -Migdtb'-irg,  .TnJ  there  applied  himfclt"  to  the  Ihuly  of 
experimental  philofopliy.  Some  time  after  he  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  and  applied  himftlf  to  the  ftody  ot  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards 
fludicd  at  Bologna  ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
uainting,  fculpture,  and  mulic.  He  at  length  travel- 
ed into  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the 
'cgree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Wittembcrg  ;  travelled 
!ito  Germany  and  tlie  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
iaxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where  heacqiiired  the  eilecmof  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger- 
many, when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit, 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  refidence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al- 
ready well  known  for  his  pbofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  more  perftfl  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  hisnricrofcopes,  for  hisdifcovcries  in 
chemiftry,  and  for  the  i^reat  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious obfervations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penlion,  gave  him  the  moft  fuperb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  polfeflion  of  a  chemift,  and  in  1704 
made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  171 5.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  uf  fcicnces, 
and  in  fevcral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chemiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  lit  for  print- 
ing. 

HoMbERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  Hclfe,  featcd  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  an^l  gives  title  toone  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Hclfe,  who  is  its  fovereign. 
E.  LoHg.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 
Is.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOME  (Henry),  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tifii  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubjcfls,  was  defcendedofa  very  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  was  born  in  tiie  year  1696. 
Lord  Kanves's  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held 
the  high  ofnce  of  lord  jullice-clcrk,  or  chief  crimi- 
nal judge  of  Scotland,  ia  the  year  1663.  He  re- 
ceived the  eftatc  ol  Karnes  froui  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  jaftice-clerk.  The  f.imily  of 
Rcnion  is  defcended  from  that  of  the  carls  of  Home, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northum- 
berland, asappears  from  thcretonls  of  the  Lion  Office. 

The  county  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  has  the  ho- 
nour of  having  g'veii  liirth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youih  he  was  lively,  and 
eager  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  He  never  at- 
tended a  public  t'thool  ;  but  was  inftruoted  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  fcvcral 
branchesof  mathematics,  and  the  arts  nccelLirily  con- 
necled  with  that  fcience,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of 


cou(i.!erablep.;rts  and  learning,  who  fpcnt  many  years    Home.i 
as  preceptor  .ir  private  tutor  to  Mr  Home.  '——>/—> 

AhtT  ihidying,  with  acutencfs  and  diligence,  at  the 
univcrfiiy  ot  Ktlinourgh,  the  civil  law,  and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  nil  own  co'intry,  Mr  Home  early  per- 
ceived that  K  kitowledgeofthefcaloncis  notfufncicnuo 
make  an  acc'implidicd  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
ihet'onus  and  praflicalbulincfsof  courts,  .-aid  cfpecially 
of  the  fupremc  court,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was  to 
fcek  tor  fame  and  emolument, he  conlideredaseflentidlly 
neeelFary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  cemplete  barriller. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  fomc  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  the  ii2;net,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  ftylcsof  leiral  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
conducing  dirtcrcnt  fpecies  of  bulinefs.  This  wife 
ftep,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admifllon  to  the 
bar,  peculiar  refpe<ft  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  his  profeilion  of  an  advocate.  Who- 
ever perufes  the  law-papers  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  cle- 
gauce  of  ftyle,  belidcs  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country.  Tlicfe  qualifications,  together 
with  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities, 
foon  raifed  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottilh  bar  ; 
and,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  i  752,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  fcflion,  under  the  title  ai  Lord  Kames. 

Before  this  period, however,  not  withftanding  the  un- 
avoidable labours  of  his  profcffion,  Mr  Home  had  fa- 
voured the  world  with  feveral  ufeful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1728,  he  publilhed  Remarkable  De- 
cifions  of  the  Court  oj  Sefionfrom  1716  to  112^,  in  one 
vol.  folio — In  I  732  appeared  EJfays  uponfeveraifub- 
jeds  ill lavi, viz.  Jtn  tirtii ;  Beneficium  cedendarinn a8i- 
onuvi;  Vincrt  Vincentem;  andPreJeriftion ;  in  one  volume 
8vo.  This  tirll  produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of 
hisextenfive  views,  excited  not  only  the  attention,  but 
the  admiration  of  thejudges,  andof  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  ol  jullice.  This  work  was  fucceed- 
cd,in  the  year  1 741,  by  Dicifions  of  the  Court  ofSsffion 
fremiti  JirJHiijl  It  utiontntheycar  1740,  abridged  and  di- 
gePedinto  proper  heads,  inform  of  a  DiBionary,  in  two 
volumes  folio  :  A  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the 
grcateft  utility  to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747 
appeared  Effays  upon  feveral  Jub'jeBs  concerning  Bri- 
tifh  Antiquities,  viz.  i.  Introdudion  of  the  feudal  law 
into  Scotland.  2.  Conftitution  of  parliament.  3.  Ho- 
nour, Dignity.  4.  SuccelTian,  or  Defcent  ;  with  an 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indefeafible  right,  com- 
pofed anno  174 J,  and  publilhed  1747,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  In  a  preface  to  this  work.  Lord  Karnes  informs 
us,  that  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  fufpence  and  diftraCtion,  he  retired  to  the 
country  ;  and  in  order  to  banifh  as  much  as  polTible 
the  unealinefs  of  his  mind,  he  contrived  the  plan,  and 
executed  this  ingenious  performance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  fliall  continue 
the  lift  of  all  our  author's  writings  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  productions  on  other  fubjeds.  In 
1757,  he  publilhed  The  Statute  law  of  Scotland  a- 
iridgcd,  withhi/lorical notes, inoncvolumeSvo  ;  amofl 
nfeful  and  laborious  work.  In  the  year  1 759,  he  pre- 
fenicd  to  the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  /////o- 
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rica/Latv  Trails  iu  one  vol.  8vo.  It  contains  fourteen 
iiitcrefti  g  tracts,  viz.  Hillory  of  the  Ciimiiul  Law  : 
— Hitory  of"  Promtlcs  ;iud  Covenants  : — HiUory  of 
Property  : — Hiftory  of  Securities  upon  and  liir  Pjy- 
niciii  of  Debt  : — Hillory  of  tfic  Privilege  \vhi>;h  an 
Hcir-apparcnt  in  a  feudal  holding  lus  to  coutinuc  the 
PoU'cliiOii  of  his  Anccllor  ; — Hiltory  of  Kcg-iliiies, 
andof  thei'rivilcgcofreplejgiiig  :-Hiftory  01  Courts: 
— Hiltory  of  Brieves  : — Hi.ioiy  of  proccls  in  aufciice: 
— Hillory  of  Execution  ag  linll  Moveables  and  Land 
for  Payment  of  Debt  : — Hiltory  ol  Pcifonal  Execu- 
tion fur  Payiiunt  of  Debt  : — Hiiiory  of  Exctuiion  lor 
obtaining  payment  after  the  Death  ol  tiie  Debtor  ;  — 
Hillory  of  ihe  limited  and  univerfal  Rcpreleiituiion  of 
Heirs: — Old  and  New  Extent.  In  i76o,hc  puijli.hcd 
in  one  volume  folio,  Thi  I'l  incifta  oj  Equity  ;  a  work 
which  Ihows  both  the  fertility  ot  the  author's  ge- 
nius and  his  in  Jefitigable  application.  In  1 766,  he  gave 
to  the  public  aiiotiiervolume  in  tolio  ot  licmarkahit 
Dicilions  of  the  Court  df  Sifioii,  from  173010  1752. 
Ill  1 777,  appeared  huEiuciJutio/is  rejpclhrig  the  Co/n- 
nion  and  Utati/te  Law  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
This  book  contains  many  curious  and  iiittrcfliiig  re. 
marks  upon  fome  intricate  and  dubious  points  which 
occur  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  i73o,  he  publiilicd 
a  volume  in  folio  oi  Sdi(l  Decifoits  of  tin  Cturt  of  Sef- 
fonfroj/i  lTS2to  1768. 

From  this  fketch  of  Lord  Karnes's  compolitionsand 
collcclions  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  lome  idea  of 
his  great  induftry,  and  of  his  anxieusdeiirc  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fuprcme  court  there,  the 
law  writings  of  Lord  Karnes  arc  held  in  equal  cftima- 
tion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refpecl,  as  thofe  of  Coke 
or  Blackftonc  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes's  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphylicial  difquiliiions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himfclf  in  his  favourite  itudy,  he  corre- 
fponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bilhop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Eu:ler  bitV.op  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
manv  other  ingenious  and  lear:ieu  men  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpoiUcncc,  «<• 
arc  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  prelervcd  by 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Horae-Drarouiond,  El'q;  of 
Blair-Dmnimond. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firfc  fruits  of  his 
Lordlhips  metaphyfical  Undies,  under  the  titleof  £//<{>  1 
on  the  Principles  of  M:rai:ty  and  natural  Religion,  in 
two  parts.  Though  a  ("mall  volume,  it  v.as  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  acute  reafoniiig,  excited  general  atten- 
tion, and  gave  rile  to  much  controverfy .  It  contained, 
in  more  explicit  tcrmsthin  perhaps. iny  other  work  of 
a  religious  thcift  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  dodrine 
which  has  of  late  madcfo  much  noil'e  under  the  appel- 
lation of />/!'//cy!//"^'Va//j«rff^/>.  The  fame  thing  had  in- 
deed been  taught  by  Ilobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Efq.  but  as  thofe  authors  cither 
were  profclFed  infidels,  or  were  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  it- 
excited,  as  coming  from  them  bo  wonder,  and  provok- 
ed for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  \\  lien  a  wri- 
ter, who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  fcepti- 
cifni,whoinfinuated  notliingagainft  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with  earntftnefs 
ihc  great  duiicsof  morality  andnatural  rcligion;advan. 


ced  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a  dodrine  as  that  of  Home. 
tiuejjily  ;  a  nuiiiber  of  pens  were  imracdia:cly  drawa  ''~~'^~~ 
ag,iin(l  him,  and  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
Were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  lution.  On  1  he  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thofe  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confoui:ding;icc.'^/y 
with  predejitnattou,  complimenttd  Mr  Home  on  his 
ni  illcrly  defence  of  ihe  cltabliflicd  faith  :  and  though 
between  thefc  two  fclitmes  there  is  no  fori  of  rcfem- 
blauce,  except  that  the  future  happincfs  or  miftry  of 
all  men  is,  according  to  buth,  certainly  forc-knowti 
and  appoihtea  by  God  ;  yet  we  remember,  that  a  pro- 
fclior  in  a  diirenting  acajemy  fo  far  millook  the  or.c 
fur  the  other,  that  he  recommended  to  his  pupils  the 
E^3ji  on  7noriilit\  and  natural  religion,  as  containing 
a  complete  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  Kor 
tills  miftakc  he  was  diimiiVcd  from  bisoiEce,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  com'munion  of  the  feel  to  which  he 
belonged.  Lord  Karnes,  like  maiiy  other  great  and  good 
nun,  continued  a  Neccllarian  to  the  d.ny  of  his  death; 
b.it  in  a  fubfequent  edition  of  the  cirays,  he  exhibited 
a  icinarkable  proof  of  his  candour  and  liberality  of  fen- 
timcnt,  by  altering  the  cxprelhons,  which  contrary  to 
his  intention,  had  given  fuch  general  offence. 

In  1 761,  he  publilhed  an  Introduiiion  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  in  one  volume  i2mo.  This  fmall  but  va- 
luable book  was  originally  intended  for  the  inftructiou 
of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amufing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
and  to  improve  the  minJs  of  youth.  It  confitts  of  ma. 
xims  collected  from  Rochefoucault,  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illullrate  thcfe  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fpirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
his  lordfhip  has  added  to  mofl  of  them  beautiful  To- 
ries, fables,  and  hiflorical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  \ns  Elements  of 
Criticifw  ipf eared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
This  valuable  work  is  the  tirfl  and  a  moll  fuccefsful 
attempt  to  fliow,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found- 
cd  on  the  principles  of  human  natuic.  Such  a  plan, 
it  might  be  thought,  fhould  have  produced  a  dry  and 
phlegmatic  pert'ormancc.  L  ;r(l  Karnes,  on  the  con- 
trary from  the  fprightlincfsof  his  manner  ef  treating 
every  fubject  he  handled,  has  rcnd<rcd  the  Eiemcnts 
ot  Criiiciim  not  only  highly  inilruClivc,  but  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this 
work  wis  publilhed, lloUin's  Belles  Lettres, a  dull  per- 
formance, from  which  a  Ihitient  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  univerfally  recommended  as  a  flandard  ; 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  were  prefcnted  to 
the  public,  Rollin  inllantly  vanillied,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  inftriicliBn  and  genuine  tafle  in  conipofition  of 
every  kind,  a  lludent,  a  gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  can 
in  no  language  tind  fuch  a  fertile  field  of  information. 
Lord  Karnes,  accordingly,  had  the  happincfs  of  teeing 
the  good  etfeds  of  his  labours,  and  of  enjoying  for 
twenty  years  a  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

A  flill  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  pur- 
fuits  of  this  adive  mind  was  given  in  the  year  i  772, 
when  his  Lordlhip  publilhed  a  work  in  one  volume 
8vo,  unAcT  ihc  th\e  o{  The  Centlei/ijn  Farmer,  teiug 
an  attempt  to  improve  Ai^ricullure  by  fubjiding  it  t» 
thetejl  of  rational  principles.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  details :  but,  with  regard  to  this  book,  we 
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IJome.    mu,T  iiifornt  iLf  puiilic,  that  all  ihc  intcllii'cnt  l^jnicrs 

^ in  Scotland  (iiulormtly  declare,  ilut,  alter  iierufnig 

Young,  Dickion,  and  a  luiiidrcd  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  I.orJKamcs's  (Je.itl^inan  /■'armcr contains 
the  befl  i^rartical  and  rational  information  011  the  va- 
rious articles  of  hufbandry  which  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  As  a  pradical  farmer.  Lord  Kaines  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  h'n  (kill.  After  he  fiic- 
ceeded,  in  the  right  of  his  lady,  to  the  atni)le  cRatc  of 
Klair-Uruniniond  in  tlie  county  of  Perth,  lie  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a  large  mofs,  conli/ling  of  at  lealt 
ijooacres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordlbtp  iiad  the 
pleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  fuccclstuUy, 
though  only  partially,  executed.  The  fame  plan  is 
now  carrying  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  by  Ills 
fon  George  l>runiinond,  Efq.  But  as  tliis  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  muil  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Moss  ;  where  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary,  but  extenfivcly  ufeful, 
operation  Ihall  be  given. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Kames  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  oj  the  Hijlorji  oj'Man,  in  2  vols  4to.  This 
work  conlifts  of  a  great  variety  of  fafts  andobfervations 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  tliecourfe  of  hij  ftudies  and 
rcafoiiint;s,  he  had  amaffed  a  vail  colleftion  of  mate- 
rials. Thefe,  when  confulerably  advanced  in  years, 
lie  digefled  under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted  them 
to  the  confideration  of  the  public.  He  intended  that 
this  book  fliould  be  equally  intelligible  to  women  as  to 
men  ;  .ind,  to  aconiplilli  this  end,  when  he  had  occa- 
lion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly 
trandated  the  palFages.  Tlie  Sk,:tchci  contain  much 
ufeful  informatiou  ;  and,  like  all  his  Lorddiip's  other 
performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Kaincs's  lart;  work,  to  which 
he  modeflly  gives  the  title  o{ Loofe  Hints  upon  Bdticn- 
tioii,  chief y  concerning  the  Ciiltwe  of  the  Heart.  It  was 
publilhed  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerable  and  altimilhing  author  was  in  the  8  jth  year 
of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordihip  chole  to  call  them 
Loofe  Hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 
compofition  an  uncommon  aiilivity  of  mind  at  an  age 
fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  earneft  deiire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
'honour,  to  virtue,  to  induflry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
llic  Deity. 

Befide  the  books  we  have  enumerated.  Lord  Kames 
publilhed  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  dif- 
ferent periodical  works.  In  the  EJ/'^'js  Phyficul  and 
Literary,  publilhed  by  a  focieiy  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  liud  compofitions  of  hi.^  Lordihip  6;;  the 
'  Linus  of  Aiotion,  On  the  Advant.iges  of  Shallow  Plough- 
ing, and  on  E^mporation  ;  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking. 

How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  bufinefs; 
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an  J  in  bufinefs  of  I  he  fin!  importance,  could  find  Iclfure  Hon 
lor  fo  many  ditferent  puriuiis,  and  excel  in  them  (a  ),  '  ^ 
it  is  not  taly  tor  a  meaner  mind  to  form  even  aconcep- 
ti9n.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupc- 
riority  of  his  genius;  but  much  nuilllikcwife  have  been 
the  rtfult  of  a  proper  dillributiou  of  his  time.  He  rofc 
early  ;  vvhcH  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o'clock,  in 
old  age  at  fix  ;  and  liudied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting, the  duties  of  his  oflicc  employed  him 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fomc  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 
Wliilll  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  th  e  bar,  he  neither  gave  nor  acct  pted  invitations 
toiiinncr  tluriug  the  term  or  fcjfiov  ;  and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  lodnie  with  him,  his  Lordihip  difplay- 
ed  his  ufeful  chearfulnefs  and  holpitality,  but  always 
retired  with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  iiad  drank  a  very 
few  glailes  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  enter- 
tained by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the 
morning  had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  theatre  or  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to 
the  focicty  of  fome  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat 
late,  and  difplayed  fuch  talents  for  converfaiion  as  are 
not  often  found.  Il  is  obferved  by  a  late  celebrated  au- 
thor, that  "  to  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  pro- 
portions, is  tlie  bulinefsof  aman  of  letters;  and  that  he 
who  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatisfatlion  up- 
on palt  years,  mull  learn  to  know  the  value  of  (ingle 
minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  (all 
ufelefs  to  the  ground."  It  was  by  pra(5tiling  thofe  lef- 
fons  that  Lord  Kames  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  o])- 
pohiion  to  i\\  iheobllaclcs  which  the  tumult  of  public 
bufinefs  could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a  proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate character  of  Lord  Kames,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  mull  be 
indulged  in  adding  a  few  fafts  which  fell  under  his 
own  obfervation. 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  aftivity  and  great  exertion.  He 
for  a  long  trai^t  of  time  had  the  principal  management 
of  all  tliefocieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
£flieries,  and  manufaftures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu- 
cive to  theie  ends,  he  was  a  flrenuous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likcwife  a  chief  lead  in 
the  dillribution  and  application  of  the  funds  ariling 
from  the  cflates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  lefs  zealous 
in  fupporiing,  both  «  ith  his  Vi'ritings  and  perfonal  in- 
fluence, literary  aifociations.  He  was  in  fome  mea- 
furethe  parent  of  what  was  called  the  Phyfical  and  Li- 
terary Society.  This  focicty  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated 


(a)  Upon  refleflingonihe  fludioufnefs  of  Lord  Karnes's  difi'ofition,  and  his  nnmeroift  literary  produftions, 
tlie  reader  will  naturally  rcca!  to  his  mind  a  flriking  fimilarity  between  his  Lordihip  and  the  laborious  Pliny 
tiie  hldcr.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  palfages  occurs,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  both  :  Ninne  videtur  tiii,  r.cordanti  (jiiLiniutii  Icgerit,  ijuantuvi  fcripfenf,  nee  in  officiis  tillis,  nee 
ii:  ttmicitia princifutn  ftiijfe  ?  which  is  tJuis  tranOated  by  Melmoth  :  "  When  you  refleft  on  the  books  he  h%s 
read  and  the  volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  endiued  to  fufpeft,  that  he  never  was  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince  .'" 
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Mwnc.    ratcl  into  the  Roj^a/  Socntj/  cj  EJmliuigk,  which  re- 

-^v ccived  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  wliich  is  daily 

producing  marks  ofgtiiius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
luility. 

Asa  private  and  domcftic  gentleman,  Lord  Karaes 
was  admired  by  boili  fexes.  The  vivacily  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  animal  fpirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
folicitcd  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
hij^hclt  rank  and  acconiplifliments.  He  told  very  few 
ftories  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  flory  to 
the  fame  pcrfon.  Krom  the  ueccliity  ofrciailingancc- 
dotes,  tlie  uiifcrablc  refuge  of  thofc  wlio  without  gc- 
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great  regret  of:he  public,  dicdoaihciyihdayofne-   lljnur. 

ccmbcr  1782.  As  he  had  no  marked  difcafc  b.it  ihcdc-   ' — 

biliiy  necclfirilyrcfjlting  from  extreme  old  a;jc,afew 
days  beibre  his  death  be  went  to  the  Court  oi'Sciiion, 
addrclfcd  all  ihcjudn;cs  fcparately,  told  ihcm  he  was 
fpcediiy  to  depart,  aiid  look  a  folcran  ;;nd  an  attcaion- 
ate  farewell. 

HOiMKR,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flourilh- 
ed,  accordino;  to  Dr  Blair,  alio, it  900  It.  C.  accord- 
ing to  Dr  I'rielUcy  Rjo,  according  to  the  Anindelii* 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  nbove  400  years  before  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle.     Seven  cities  diiputcd  the  glory  of  having  gi- 


nius,  attempt  to  Ihine  in  convcrfation,  the  alMinJancc  vcn  him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colo  nun  S4- 
of  his  own  mind  fct  him  free  ;  for  his  wit  or  his  learn-  lamis,  Chios,  Ar^os,  and  Athens  ;  which  ha's  bcc'ncx- 
ing  alwaysluggclled  what  the  occaiiou required.  He  prelfcd  by  tlie  following  dillich: 
could  with  cqualeafe  and  rcadinefs  combat  tlie  opinions  Smyrna,  Rh«lcj,C,lopl„n,Sat,n,;,,  Cbi„,  At,.,, ML.,*; 
of  a  mctaphylici  111, unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk  .  Orbi,  Jcfniriactiiut,  Hcnurc,  tjt. 
with  a  farmer  uii  iniprovemenis  in  agriculture,  or  efti-  We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
mate  with  a  latly  ilie  ineritsof  tJie  drefs  in  falhion.lii-  particulars  of  his  life.  The  moll  regular  account  i> 
fteadof  bcingjciilous  of  rivals, the  charaiterillicof  lit-  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Kcro.lotus,  and  j» 
tic  minds,  LordKanies  foftcred  and  encouraged  every  ufually  printed  with  his  hillory  :  and  ihoMgh  it  isge- 
fymptom  ol'merit  that  he  coulddifcover  iiitlic  f(;holar,or  nerally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  i,?  an- 
iii  the  loweft  mechanic.  Before  he  fuccccded  to  the  e-  cient,  was  madeulcof  by  btrabo,  and  exhibits  that  idc« 
ftaic  of  Blair-Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Not-  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
withllanJing  this  circuinllancc,  he,  in  coiijudionwith  Auguflus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  niuft  content  otir- 
Mrs  Drunimond,  his  refpeiSlable  and  accomplilhed  felves  with  giving  an  abllracl  of  it. 
fpoufc,  did  much  more  fcrvicc  to  the  indigent  than  A  man  of  Magnelia,  whofciiamc  was  Mtnalitpus, 
mofl  familiesof  greater  opulence.  If  the  prefcnt  ne-  went  to  fettle  at  Cuniae,  where  he  married  the  dau.'h- 
cciilty  was  prcfluig,  they  gavcinoney.  They  did  more:  tcr  of  a  citizen  called //ow/^r.-/,  and  had  by  her  a 
When  they  difcovered  that  male  or  female  petitioners  daughter  called  Critheh.  The  father  and  mother  f.'j- 
w-crc  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both  ing,  the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
parties  exerted  'hcmfel  ves  in  procuring  that  fpccies  of  Cleonax  her  lather's  friend,  and  fuffering  hcrfelf  to  be 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes  deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  thoi:gh 
of  this  kind,  wliich  weie  very  frequent,  the  lady  took  his  care  had  not  prcveiucd  the  misfortune,  was  how- 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  Lordfhip  of  the  men.  ever  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  fent  Critheis 
From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  various  and  to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  buildini;,  18  years  after 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that  the  founding  of  Ciinise,  and  about  168  after  the  taking 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protrad-  of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
edlife.  His  mind  was  inceflantly  employed  ;  cither  toa.feftival,  which  the  town  otSmyri. a  was  celebra- 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  artive  and  labo-  ting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Melcs  ;  where  hcrpains 
rious  occupations.  At  the  fame  time,  with  all  this  coming  upon  her,  Ihc  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
intclleftual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  character  fhe  called  MeUfigi)ici,\ii:c2.\\ic  he  was  born  on  the 
of  Lord  Kames,  belides  his  literary  talents  and  his  banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
public  fpirit,  vv'as  a  remarkable  innoccncy  of  mind,  (he  was  forced  to  fpin  :  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detradion,  but  when  /-/h'w/«/,  who  taught  literature  and  mulic  luvingof- 
aiiy  fpecies  of  fcandal  wasexhibiied  in  his  company,  ten  feen Critheis,  who  lodged  nearhim,andbcin>>  plea- 
he  either  remained  lilent,or  endeavoured  togivea  dif-  fed  with  her  houfewi(ery,  took  her  into  his  iioufc  to 
ftrent  turn  to  the  convcrfaiion.  As  natural  confc-  fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  ibcir 
qnences  ofthis  amiable  difpolition,  he  never  meddled  fehooling.  Here  Hie  behaved  herfelf  fo  modellly  .uid 
with  politics, even  when  partirsrantoindccentlengchs  difcrceily,  thatPhemius  marricdhcr  ;  .and  adopted  her 
in  his  country  ;  and,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  he  fon,  in  whom  he  difcovered  a  wonderful  gcnijs,  a. id 
never  wrote  a  fentcnce,  notwithllanding  his  numerous  the  bcfl  natural  dilpofition  in  the  world.  After  the 
publications,  without  adireiit  and  a  ma.iiicll  intention  death  of  Phcmins  and  Critheis,  Hoir.cr  ficcecdtd  to 
to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  In  his  temper  he  was  his  father-in-law's  fortune  and  ichotil  ;  and  was  iJmi- 
naturally  warm,  though  kind  and  afTcdioaatc.  In  red,  not  o:ily  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
the  friendlhips  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous, and  Grangers,  who  rcfortcd  from  all  parts  to  tiiai  place  of 
fiiiccre.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irreligion,  as  trade.  A  Ihipmallcr  called  y1jf«///,  who  was  a  man 
fome  ignorant  bigots  infinuated,  few  men  poli'eded  a  of  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  wjs  'iii  taken  with 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conllaiit  fcnfc  of  Homer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  liis  fclu>ol,  and 
Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon  to  travel  v.ith  him.  Homer,  wlio  had  th  n  brgu.i  hi* 
his  mind,  h'rom  this  fource  arofc  that  projenfity  poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thougiit  it  of  great  confeqicncc 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings, of  inveflig;iting final  to  fee  ihe  places  he  (liould  have  oroafion  to  treat  of, 
caufcs,  and  tracing  the  wifdoiu  of  the  Supreme  Autlior  embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  w  tb  Mcitcs, 
of  nature.  But  here  we  mult  flop.  Lord  Kames,  to  the  and  durini;  their  feveral  vovagesncverfoilcJ  carefully 
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Homtr.     to  note  down  all  that  he  thouiht  worth  obferving.  He 

< K, -travelkcl  into  Ej;yin;  from  whence  he  brought  into 

Grcerc  the  names  ot  their  j^ocls,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  ilitir  worfliip,  an  J  a  more  improved  knowlciige  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  his  own  comury.  He 
vifited  -ilr  ca  and  Spain  ;  in  his  return  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ichaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rhtiim  falliiig  upon  his  tycs.  Menies  being  in 
hafte  to  take  a  turn  to  Lcuc:idia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  rccunmicndcd  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  illand  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  pof- 
liblccare  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
•  things  relating  to  Llyiies,  which  he  aiterwards  made 

ufc  of  in  comiwfmghis  Odyliey.  Mentes  reiurning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge- 
ther ;  and  after  much  lime  fpcnt  in  \ifuing  the  eoalls 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  illands,  they  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, fvhcrc  L'onierwas  again  troubled  with  the  dc- 
duxion  nyon  his  eyes,  which  proved  lb  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  loll  his  light.  This  misfortune  made 
him  rcfolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  hetinilhcd  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  poflure  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumas,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
t\und  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap- 
plauded :  but  w  lien  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  an- 
fwercd,  that  "there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  o^jifc/or  "  blind  men  ;"  and  hence  he  got  the 
nameof//owt-r.  He  afterwards  wandered  througn  feve- 
ra; places,  and  lloppedat  Chios,  wlierehe  married,  and 
compofed  his  Odyliey.  Some  time  after,  having  add- 
ed many  verfes  to  iiis  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpcci.illy  of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to 
Samos,  whereheipent  the  winter,  linging  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to  lo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens  ;  but  landing 
by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  lick,  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried on  the  fea-fiiore. 

Theonly  inconteftablc  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Batra- 
chomyomichia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has 
been  dilputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafls  to  Cyrwethus  therhap- 
fodill :  but  neither  Thutydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paufa- 
nias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  are  afcribcd  to  him  :  epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  dellruftion  of  Oechalia,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer's  ftyle  ;  to  the  fubliniity  of  his 
thoughts;  to  theflrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes. 
All  his  images  are  ftriking  ;  his  defcriptions  jiifl  and 
exacb;  tlie  palFions  fo  well  exprelfed,  and  nature  fojuft 
and  finely  painted,  that  he  gives  to  eyery  thing  motion, 
life,  and  action.  But  lie  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  andintlie  different  charaiitersof  his  heroes, 
xvliich  are  fo  varied,  that  they  affect  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fihle  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  3. 
perfon  of  good  tafle,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  efleemed  merely  as  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  fublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  refpecl  to 
collume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or  things 
ihat  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 


tiie  times  of  which  he  writes ;  and  it  was  Mr  Pope's 
opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  andcoun-  ^ 
tidies,  was  purely  hillorical,  founded  on  ilic  real  tranf- 
actions  ofthofe  limes,  and  by  far  the  moll  vahiable 
piece  of  hillory  and  geograpliy  left  us  concerning  the 
Hate  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi- 
cal divifions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exact, 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controvcrlies  concerning  the 
boundaries  ot  Grecian  cities  wiiich  Iiuvc  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiadcs  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer's  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
wasravilhtd  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  l\\ord  :  he  inclofed  ine  Iliad 
in  the  precious  callict  tiiat  belonged  lo  iJarius  ;  "  in 
order  ^fald  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  moll  perfeA 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in 
the  mofl  valuable  calket  in  the  world."  And  one  day 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigaea,  ''Fortunate  he- 
ro !  (cried  he), thou  hall  had  a  Homer  to  ling  thy  vic- 
tories !"  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  let  fuch  a  value  on  Homer's  work.s,  that 
they  look  the  utmoil  pains  in  procuring  corrett  edi- 
tions of  them,  the  mofl  cfleemed  of  which  is  tliatof 
Arillarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firll  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer  ;  and  Eullathius,  arcJibilhop  of  Thellalo- 
nica,  inthe  12th  century,  is  the  moll  celebrated  of  his 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranlla- 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  noetic 
numbers;  and  ^'ad.  Dacicr  has  tranllated  l)oth  the 
Iliad  and  Odylfcy  in  profe. 

Thofewhodelire  to  know  the  feveralediiions,of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  writers  who  have  employed  themfelves 
on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius, 
in  the  firA  volume  of  his  Biblioiktca  Cra-ca. 

A  very  lingular  difcovery, however,  which  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  RulIIa,  deferves  to  be  here  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  circuinllances  that  attended  it. 
Chriflian  Frederic  Matthsei,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  learned  Ernefti,  and  did  credit  to  the  inllruclions 
of  that  celebrated  maflcr  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplayed,  being  invited  to  fetilc  at  Mol'cow,  and  to  af- 
liil  ina  planof  literature  for  which  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quilitions  eminently  qualified  him,  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  allonilhment  andfa- 
tisraftion,that  a  very  copious  treafurc  of  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  was  dcpofued  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  fynod, 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  cither  the  ai)ililies 
to  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curiolity  to  examine.  Struck 
with  the  relation  of  a  circunillance  fo  unexpecSted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  peculiarly  agreeahlc  to  his  clalfical 
tafte,  he  immediately  feized  the  opjiiirtunity  that  was 
fortunately  ottered  him,  10  explcic  liiis  rcpolitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  feveral  curi- 
ous books,  he  difcovcred  a  mauufcript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclulion  of  the 
1 4th  century, but  evidently  au-anfcript  from  a  very  an- 
cient and  mofl  valuable  copy,  which,  bclides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odylfcy,  contains  alfo  16  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  longpublilhed  under  the  name  ot  homtr.Kor 
was  this  all.  1  welve  lines  of  a  loll  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  w hich  was  alio  loll,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufeript. 
The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  lines  towards  the  clofe :  audit  is  foi'cly  remarkable, 
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Hemer    that  a  Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  had     excufable,  znd  fthnioni.     The 
II         been  loll  i'or  ages,  flioald  be  at  length  difcovcrcd  in  ...       - 

iHomicide.  ^jujcovy,  the  rudcft  and  inoft  luiclalfical  country  in 
M.  Matthasi,  exulting  in  an  acquilition  fo 
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Europe. 

unexpected,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu- 
nicated it,  with  fmgular  dilintereflednefs,  to  hii  learned 
friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  extra- 
ordinary  erudition  he  was  well  accjuaiuted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  prefcntit  to  the  world  wiihout  thofe 
delays  wliich  would  probably  have  retarded  the  publi- 
cation of  it  at  Miifcovy.   He  was  ratherinduccd  to  em- 
ploy M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  bccaule  he  knew 
that  this  gentleman  had  b»cn  particularly  engaged  in 
the  iludy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  complete  edition  of  them.Tlie  hymn  to  Ce- 
res, and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
printed  in  1 780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn- 
kenius; who  his  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
obfervationson  tlie  hymn  to  Ceres,  whicn  tend  to  illu- 
flrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  fome  of  its 
obfcurities.    The  learned  editor  obfcrvcs,  that  nothing 
was  more  diflaiu  from  his  expectations  than  the  difco- 
very  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres.     He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  afcribed  to  Homer,  exifb- 
ed  in  the  fecond  century  ;  but  as  it  had  long  b'.en  eon- 
fidered  as  irretrievably  loft,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refcued  from  the  obfcuiity  to  which  it 
had  been  conligned.     He  acknowledges,  that  he  has 
many  doubts  with  refpetl  to  the  high  and  illuftrious 
origin  afcribed  to  this  hymn;  but  as  no politive exter- 
nal evidence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the  point, 
he  choofes  to  reft  his  argument  on  what  appears  to 
him  the  more  certain  ground  of  internal  proof;  and 
•bferves,  that  though  the  poem  be  excjuilitcly  beauti- 
ful, yet  that  it  is  evidcnily  deficient  in  fome  of  Ho- 
mer's more  ilriking  and  predominant  charaderillics. 
It  wants  his  energy  and  fpirit;  that  vigour,  thatin- 
fpiration,  which  animate andgiveanirrcfiftiblc power, 
as  well  as   an  enchanting   beauty,  to  the  poems  of 
that  fublime  and  inimitable  bard.     This  opinion,  as 
we  have  already  fcen,  hath  been  given  by  other  critics 
of  all  the  hym:  sof  Homer.    Bur  though  M.  Ruhnke- 
nius is  not  inclined  to  attribute  the  hymn  of  Ceres  to 
Homer,  he  yet  acknowledges,  that  the  ftrui^ture  of  its 
language  is  founded  on  the  model  of  that  great  poet, 
and  he  hcfitates  m.t  to  give  it  the  honour  of  very  high 
antiquity.   He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  imme- 
diately after  Homer,  or  at  Icaft  in  the  age  of  Hefiod  : 
and  he  congratulates  the  age  on  the  diTcovery  of  lb  cu- 
rious a  poem,  refcued  by  mere  accident  from  the  dark- 
eft  retreats  of  oblivion,  and  perhaps  but  at  a  llight  dif- 
tance  from  inevitable  perdition.    He  deems  it  to  be  an 
acquifition,  not  only  calculated  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  tlie  connoiifcurs  in  clafEc  antiquity,  or  to  entertain 
thofe  lovers  of  Greek  poetry  whofe  lludies  are  made 
fubfervient  to  a  refined  and  elegant  fpecies  of  amufc- 
ment,  but  he  alio  elleemsit  to  be  of  particular  ufc  to 
the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illuftrate  fome  obfcure  palfages 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

HOMKR,  Omer,  or  Chomer,  a  Jewifli  meafurc, 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  CoRtJS 
and  Measure. 

HOMESOKEN.     See  Hamesecken. 
HOMICIDE,  lignities  in  general,  the  taking  away 
•f  any  perlbu's  Ufc.     It  is  of  three  kinds ;  jujlifinblc, 


tirft  1)35  no  fliare  of  Kon.fc!J<. 

guilt  at  all;  the  fecond  very  little;  but  the  third  i< 

the  higheft  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature  that  man 
is  capableof  committing. 

I.  Jurtifiabic  homicide  is  of  diverskinds. 
1.     Such  as  is  owing  to  forae  unavoidable  neceptj, 
wiihout  any  will,  intention, or  defirc,and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  wiiliout  any  Iha^ow  of  bLme;   ts,  for  in- 
ftaiice,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution    of  public  juflice,  to  put  a  mslefaftor  to 
death,  who  hath  forleited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
didof  his  country.     This  is  an  act  of  nrcclfity,  and 
even  of  civil  duty  ;  and  ihcrei'orc  not  only  juftitiablc 
but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  niuft  require  it,  oihcrwile  it  is  not  iirftifiable  : 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  grcatcftof  malefactors, 
a  felon,  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate- 
ly, uncompellcd,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murcer.    And 
farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  jud;;e  not 
authorized  by  lawful  commiinou,  and  execution  is  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.    Alfoluch 
judgment,  when  legal,  mull  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy  ;  for  no  one  clfe  is  re- 
quired  by  law  to  do  it,  which  rcquifition  it  is  that  juf- 
tifies  the  homicide.     If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  hii 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  ;  even  thotigh  it  be 
the  judge  himfelt.    It  mnft  further  he  execuied,y?r- 
vato  juris  ordnie ;  it  mufl  purfue  the  fcntence  of  the 
court.     If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjud-'ed  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  vir/a,i\.\i  murder:  for  he  is  mere- 
ly minillerial,  and  therefor?  only  juftificd   when  he 
acts  under  the  authority  and  compullion  of  ihe  law. 
But,  if  a  fheriff" changes  one  kind  of  punifhmcnt  for 
another,  he  then  acts  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex- 
tends not  to  the  comiuiliion  of  homicide  :  and  befides 
this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  pan  of  a  fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  trealbn,   all  but  the  beheading:   but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introduction   of  a  new  puniffi. 
ment ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  be  hanged,  the  king    (it  hath  been  faid)  caiinoc 
legally  order  a  peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again  :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  jnftifiable,  rather 
by  \.\\e  perjriijjion,  than  by  the  abfolute  command,  of 
the  law  :  cither  for  the  advancement  of  p  .hWcjufticr, 
which  without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be 
carried  on  with  proper  vigour ;  or,  in  fuch  ir.ftances 
where  it  is  committed  (ov  ihe  prevention  of  fome  atro- 
cious crime,  which  cannot  othcrwife  be  avoided. 

2  Homicides  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  _/«y//V.',  are,  i.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  otKce,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cife, 
kills  a  perfon  that  alfaults  and  relifts  him.  2.  Ifaa 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refiftcd  ;  and,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  take  him,  kills  him.  3.  In  cafe  of  a  riot, 
or  rebellious  aflembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
pcrfe  the  mob  are  j.iftitiable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  l>y  the  riot  act,  i  Geo.  J.  c.  5. 
4.  AN'hcre  the  priibners  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol, 
aiiault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kills 
any  of  them,  it  is  juftifiable,  for  the  fake  of  prevent- 
Ing  an  efcape.  5.  If  trcfpadlrs  in  forcfts,  parks, 
cha  fcs,  or  warrens,  will  not  Au-renderthcmfclves  to  the 
keepers,  they  may  be  llain  ;  by  virtue  of  the  ftatutc 
4  K  3  a  I  Ed. 
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Hr«ici<lc.    21  Edwjrd  I.  R.  2.  dc  maUfjfioiikus  in    parcis,  and 

" ^ —    ;;  &•  4  W.  &:  M.  c.  lo.     But,  in  all  thoic  cafes,  there 

jiiufl  hcau  apparciu  nectiluy  on  ihc  oliiccr's  lidc  ;  viz. 
that  tlie  part,  could  not  be  arrdlcd  or  apprtheiided, 
the  riot  could  not  be  lupprclitd,  the  priioncrs  could 
not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  dccr-llcalcrs  coidd  not  but 
■elcape,  utilcls  I'uch  lioniicidc  were  committed  :  other- 
wife  without  fiich  ablolute  nccclFuy,  it  is  not  juili- 
fiablc.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a  triji  by  battle  killed 
cither  of  them  the  other,  fiich  homicide  v%ab  julUliablc 
and  was  imputed  to  the  jufl  judgcnitiu  ol  God,  who 
was  thereby  prcfumtd  to  have  decided  in  favourol  tlic 
truth. 

">,.  In  the  next  place,  fmh  homicide  as  is  commit- 
ted for  \.\\t  ficViittion  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious 
crii'tf,  is  juAifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  by 
the  law  of -England,  as  it  11oo<l  io  early  as  the  time  of 
I3ra(5lon,and  as  it  is  fnice  declared  by  liat.  24  H.  Vill. 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  rr.bbcry  or  murder  of 
another,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  honfc;///^i-  mght- 
tivie,  (wliich  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  bm'n  it) 
and  alfo  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  llayer  Jhall  be 
acquitted  and  difcharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  ot  poc- 
kets ;  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  /;;  th:  day- 
/;7//r  witliout  it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery 
alfo.  So  the  Jewiih  law,  Mhich  pmiiilicd  no  theft 
with  death,  makes  homicide  only  juHihablc  in  cafe  of 
ACf7/////t?/honfc-breaking:  <'  ifatliiel  be loimd breaking 
up,  and  he  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  Ihall 
be  Ihed  for  him  :  but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him, 
there  iTiall  be  blood  Ihtd  for  him  ;  for  he  fliould  have 
made  fnll  reititut'on.".  Ai  Athens,  if  any  theft  was 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crimi- 
nal, if  taken  in  the  fadt:  and  by  the  Roman  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  a  thief  might  be  llain  by  night 
with  impunity;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  him- 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  :  which  amounts  very 
nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted  by  our  own  conllitu- 
lion. 

TheRoman  law  alfo  juAifies  homicide  :  when  com- 
mittcd  in  defence  of  the  challity  either  of  tmic^'s  ielfor 
relations  :  and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  iloo'd  the 
law  in  the  Jewiih  republic.  The  Engliih  law  likewiJe 
jullifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravilh 
tcr:  and  fo  too  the  hulband  or  father  may  jullify  kill- 
ing a  man  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  Jiis  wife  or 
daughter;  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by 
confent ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  tcllonious,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  forcibly  at- 
tempting a  crime,  of  a  ftill  more  dcteftable  nature, 
way  be  equally  rtlifled  by  the  deaih  ot  the  unnatural 
aKgrcflbr.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be 
this  :  That  V  here  a  crime  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea- 
voured to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
the  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But 
we  miiA  not  carry  this  dodrinc  to  the  fame  vifionary 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does;  who  holds,  "  that  all 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man's  perfon, 
pats  him  in  a  flatc  of  war  with  the  aggreifor  ;  and  of 
confcquence,  that  being  in  fbch  a  Itate  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  Jiim  under  this  unna- 
tural reflraint."  However  jufttliis_conclulion  may  be 
in  a  flatc  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  ing- 
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land,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regul.'.tcd  comniu-  Homicidt 

ijity,  is  too  tender  of  ttic  public  peace,  too  careful  of 

the  lives  ot  llic  liibjetts,  to  aJopt  lo  coiucntious  a  fy- 
Itcm  ;  nor  will  it  lutter  witli  inipuuiiy  any  crime  to  be 
yie'jentcd  by  Gcath,  ujiki's  the  lame,  ii  committed 
would  ailo  be  puiiiJhcJ  by  death. 

in  tucfe  wiUiiccti  oi  juj:ijiu6ii  homicide,  it  may  be 
obfcrvcd,  thatthc  llayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  uhatfo- 
tver,  not  even  in  the  minuicil  degree  :  and  is  tlicrc- 
forc  to  be  totally  acqiiiticd  and  oiknarged,  with  com- 
mendat  on  ratiicr  tnau  blame.  But  tfuil  is  1101  quite 
the  cafe  ill  cxc-.ijabic  houiicide,  tjie  very  name  where- 
of imports  lome  fault,  tome  error,  or  oniiflion  ;  fo 
trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  fioin  the  guilt 
ol  lelony,  thougn  in  Itrictiicfs  it  judges  it  dcfcrviug  of 
fome  little  degree  of  punilhmcni. 

11.  iixculal^le  homicide  is  of  lUo  forts;  either /rr 
irijoiliiniu}/! ,  b/mifadventure ;  otj^'  d.fmdoido,  upon 
a  principle  of  1(  It  prefer  vatioii.  We  willlirft  fee  where- 
in thefe  two  Ipecics  of  homicide  are  difhnit  and  iheti 
wherein  tJiey  agree. 

1.  llo\n\ciilc  pir  infortunium,  or  mifadvcnture,  is 
where  a  man,  doing  a  law  fid  acl,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  huit,  unfortunately  kills  another  :  as  v.  here  3 
man  is  atwork  with  a  hatciiet,  and  the  head  thereof 
liies  ott'and  killsa  ftander-by  ;  or,  where  a  perfon, 
qtialined  to  keep  a  gun,  is  fhooting  at  a  mark,  and 
ui;defigned!y  kills  a  man:  for  the  ad  is  lawful,  and 
the  etted  is  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is 
moderately  correcting  his  child,  a  mafler  nis  appren- 
tice or  fcholar,  or  an  oihccr  pujiifhing  a  criminal,  and 
happens  to  octafion  his  dcaili,  it  is  only  inilacvcnture; 
lor  the  act  of  correction  was  lawful :  and  ii  hs  e-xceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
inflruniem,  or  the  quantity  of  puniilimeiit,  ar.d  eieath 
enfues,  it  is  mauflaughter  at  leaft,  and  in  fome  cafes 
(according  to  the  circuniflances)  niuidtr  ;  lor  the  aCt 
of  immoderate  correilion  is  unlawful.  'J  bus  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Conflantine,  when  the  rigour  of 
the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  llaves  began  to  relax 
andloftcn,  a  mafler  was  allowed  to  chafLiie  his  flavc 
with  rods  and  imprifoiiment  and  ir  death  accidentally 
cnfued  he  was  guilty  ot  no  crime:  but  if  he  ItrucJc 
liim  with  a  club  or  aflone,  and  tuerety  accafioned  his 
death,  or  if  in  any  other  yet  groller  manner,  nuinode- 
rtiti;  Juo  jure  utitur,  tunc  riUi  homicichi  J:t. 

But  to  proceed.  A  lilt  or  tournament,  the  martial 
diverlion  ot  our  anceflors,  was  however  an  unlawtiri 
acl ;  and  fb  are  boxing  and  l^vord  jilaying,  the  fuc- 
ceediiig  amufcments  o,  tiieir  pofterii)  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  knight  in  the  former  cafe,  01  a  glaciator  in  the 
latter,  be  killeil,  luch  k,lli..j^is  ieiony  or  maullaugh. 
tcr.  But  ii  the  king  conimai.d  or  permit  fuch  divcr- 
fion,  it  is  laid  to  be  only  miiadveutuie  ;  for  then  the 
ad  i-  lawful:  la  like  mat.ner  as,  by  thclav^s  bo-th 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who  xilltd  another  in  the 
paucratiuvi,  or  public  games,  authonfcd  or  permitted 
by  the  flate,  was  not  held  lO  be  ginlty  of  homicide. 
Likewife  to  whip  another's  horte,  whereby  he  runs 
over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in 
the  rider,  for  he  has  done  nothing  unlawful  ;  but 
nianllaughier  iu  the  perfon  wi.o  whipped  him,  for  the 
act  V  as  a  trelpifs,  and  at  belt  a  piece  of  idkr.efs,  of 
inevitably  dangerous  conkquence.  And  in  general, 
if  death  enfues  iu  coufcquence  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 

and 
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ll^cidc.  and  anlawful  fport,  as  (hooting  or  cafling  flonesin  a 

~v       'town,  or  the  barbarous  divcrfion  of  cock-thro\vi:ij; ; 

in  thcfe  and  liiiiilar  cafes,  the  (Uycr  is  guilty  of  inaii- 

flauglucr,  and  not  mifadveniurc  only  ;   for  thcfe  are 

unlawful  acts. 

2.  Homicide  infelj-defmce,  or  ft  defeiidenJo,  upon  a 
fuddcn  affray,  is  alio  cxcufablc  rather  than  juftitiablc. 
by  ihc  Engl  Ih  law.  This  fpccics  of  fclf-dcfence  niufl 
be  duliiiguilhed  from  that  jult  now  mentioned,  ascal- 
cnlated  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
viiicli  is  not  only  aniattcrof  cxcufc,butof  julbficalion. 
But  the  fclf-detcnce  which  we  are  now  fpcaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protcft  himfclf  from  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  courfc  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  allaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  cxprclFes  by  the  word  chana-mcdliy, 
or  (as  fonie  rather choofc  10 write  it)  chaud-tncdUy ;l\\t 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  lignifies  a  cafualzi- 
fray,  the  latter  an  effray  in  tlie  hiat  of  blood  or  paf- 
lion  :  both  of  theni  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  trro- 
neoully  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifad- 
venture  ;  whereas  itappears  by  the  ftatiite  24  H.  VIIF. 
c.  5.  and  the  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon 
a  fudden  rencounter.  The  right  ofnatural  defence 
does  not  imply  a  right  of  attacking:  for,  inflead  of 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  part  or  impending, 
men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of 
jultice.  They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  excrcifc  this 
right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent 
cafes  ;  when  certain  and  immediate  fuffering  would  be 
the  confequence  of  waiting  for  the  aJfiftaucc  of  the 
law.  Wherefore  to  excufc  homicide  by  the  pica  of 
felf-defence,  it  mult  appear  that  the  llayer  had  no 
ether  pollible  means  of  efcaping  from  his  alfailant. 

In  Ibmc cafes  this  fpeciesof  homicide  (upon  chance- 
medley  infclf-dcfcncc)diffcrsbutlittle  frommandaugh- 
ter,  which  alfo  happens  frequently  upon  chance-med- 
ley in  ihe  proper  legal  fcnfe  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this  ;  when  both 
parlies  are  adually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  llroke  is  given,  the  (layer  is|then  guilty  of  man- 
flaunhter  ;  but  if  the  llayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight, 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
ftruggle,  and  afterwards,  being  clofcly  prefTcd  by  his 
antagonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  de(lru<ftion,this 
is  homicide  excufai'le  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  fliould  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fafcly  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
alTault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  all'ailnnt;  and  that 
not  fidiiiouily,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
but  (rom  a  real  tenderncfs  of  Ihcdding  liis  brother's 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  lime  of 
•war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
enemy:  yet  between  two  fellow  fubjcrts,  tlie  law 
countenances  no  fuch  point  o!  honour;  becaufcihecon- 
Aiiutional  courts  are  ilic  vn.dicej  injuria:  inn,  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  (HtiifaClion  he  dc- 
ferves.  In  tliis  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  withours,  or 
perh.ips  goes  rather  farther  j  "  qui  cum  niiter  tinrife 
ncn  fcjf:tnt,  damiii  ciilj  avi  dederitil,innoxiifiint."  The 
party  alfiulted  mull  thircfoie  flee  as  far  as  he  cnnve- 
uiciiil/  can,  either  by  rcafou  of  fome  wall,  dkchj  or 
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other  impediment  ;  or  as  far  as  the  fierccnefs  of  uie  Hoin:ei3«. 

alFault  will  permit  him  1  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not  "^ — ' 

to  allow  him  to  yield  a  flcp,  without  nianifell  danger 
of  his  life,  or  enorraou-.  b'^dily  hari.i ;  and  the:i  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  aflailant  inftanily.  And  this  is 
the  doarinc  of  univcrf^l  juftice,  as  well  as  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law. 

And,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  confidered  :  for  if  the  perfon  affaulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreflbr  till  the  affray  ii  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de- 
fence. Neither  under  the  colour  of  felf-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a  man  to  Icreen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder  :  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  firll  onfet,  ar.d 
B  retreats  as  far  as  he  polhbiy  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ;  becaufc  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  delign.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  al- 
faiilts  B  fird,  and,  upon  B's  returning  the  aflault,  A 
really  and  buna  fide  flies;  and  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;  this  may  be 
fe  dejendendo,  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  ;  tho' 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  :  in- 
afmuch  as  the  neceflity,  to  which  he  is  at  laft  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  c.x- 
cufe  of  felf-defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re- 
lations are  comprehended  :  therefore,  mafler  and  fer- 
vant,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife,  killing  an 
affailant  in  the  nccellary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
fpeftively,  are  excufcd  ;  the  aft  of  the  relation  alDfl- 
ing  being  conllrued  the  fame  as.thc  ad  of  the  party 
himfclf. 

There  isone  fpeciesof  homicidey}  dejendendo,\i\\txt 
the  party  (lain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occadons 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  cxcufablc  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  fell  prefervation, which 
prompts  every  roan  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  muft  inevitably 
periih.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mc;itioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  Ihipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  (lading  it  not  .ible 
to  favc  them  both,  one  of  them  thrulls  the  other  from 
it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  prefer\-e5  his 
own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man's,  is  cxcufablc 
throngh  unavoidable  necciniy,  and  the  principle  of 
felf-defence  ;  llncc  their  both  rcmaiaingoa  the  fume 
weak  plank  is  a  m\itual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
ujxjn,  and  endangering  of,  each  other's  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumft-inces 
wherein  thofe  two  fpccics  of  Iiomicidc,  by  mifadvcn- 
lure  and  felf-defence,  agree  ;  and  thofe  are  in  their 
blame  and  punifhment.  For  the  law  fcts  fo  high  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends 
fome  mifbehaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  a\v.iy,un- 
Icfs  by  the  conimand  or  txprcfs  permillion  of  the  law. 
In  the  cafe  of  mifadvcnturc,  it  prelunies  negligence, ««• 
at  lead  a  want  of  fiifficicut  caution  in  him  who  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it;  who  therefore  is  not  al- 
together faultlcfs.  And  as  10  the  necelTuy  which  cx- 
cufcsa  man  who  kills  anoJicr/i  defendendo,  lord  Ba- 
con iniiilcs  V.  neceffitas  cnlpabtin,  and  thereby  diftia- 
guilhci  it  from  the  former  necelTity  of  kiHinj;a  thief 
or  a  malcfaclor.  For  the  law  i.iiends  that  the  quarrel 
or  adiiult  arolc  from  f  )rac  unknown  wrong,  or  fome 
pruvocaiion,    either  iu  word  or  deed:  and  linee  in. 
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Hnniiddc.  quarrels  boih  pntics  miiy  be,  and  iifually  arc,  iu  fomc 
"~~^'  fault ;  and  it  fcarcc  cm  be  tried  v.  ho  was  orif;inal!y  in 
tlic  wrong  :  ilic  law  «  ill  not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely 
g'liltlefs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  calc,  that 
where  1  kill  a  thief  wlio  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  uiy  lide.  The  law 
btlidcs  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  mike  the  crime 
of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  uj-on  their  own  private 
judgment ;  by  ordaininjr,  that  he  who  flays  his  neigh- 
bour v.ithout  an  exprefs  warrant  from  the  law  fo  to 
do,   fliall  in  no  cafe  be  abfohitely  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  tlie  law  of  England  lingular  in  this  rcfpcft. 
Even  the  llaughter  of  enemies  requirtd  a  folemn  pm-- 
gation among  the  Jews;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fomc  flain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refugefor  him  "  whokillcd  his  neighbour  un- 
awares ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetchcth  a  llroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  do  ah  a  tree,  and  the  head  llippcth 
from  the  helve,  and  lightcth  upon  his  neigiibour  that 
he  die,  he  (hall  lice  into  one  of  thofe  cities  and  live." 
But  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englilh  law ;  fmce  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  (lay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  flirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
liigh  pried.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi- 
cide was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
ligncd  with  his  own  fign  manual,  '•'  adnotaiione prhici- 
pii ;"  otiierwiic,  the  dcatli  of  a  man,  however  com- 
mitted, was  in  fbme  degree  punifliable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  mistortunc  was  expiated  by  vo- 
luntary banifnment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  (lain  ;  which  alfo,  amono- 
the  w"eftern  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  volun- 
tary homicide:  and  in  France,  noperfon  is  ever  ab- 
folved  iu  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the 
poor,  and  the  charge  of  certain  niafles  for  the  foul 
of  the  party  killed. 

The  penally  inflidted  by  the  Englifli  laws  is  faid  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  Icfs  than 
death;  which,  however,  is  with  rcafon  denied  by 
later  and  more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to 
have  confiiled  in  a  forfeiture,  fomc  fay,  of  all  the 
goods  and  chattels,  others  only  of  part  of  them,  by 
way  of  tine  or  weregild :  which  was  probably  difpofed 
of,  as  in  France,  in  phi  iifus,  according  to  the  hu- 
mane fuperllition  of  the  times,  for  the  benelit  of /i;j 
foul  who  was  thus  fuddenly  lent  to  his  account  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  But  that  rcafon 
having-loiig  ccafcd,  and  ihe  penalty  (efpecially  if  a 
total  forfeiture)  growing  more  fevcre  than  was  intend- 
ed, in  proportion  as  perlbnal  property  has  become 
more  conlider  ble,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has 
as  early  as  our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ 
of  reltitution  of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and 
right,  only  paying  for  faing  out  the  fame.  And,  in- 
deed, to  prevent  this  exptnfe,  in  cafes  where  the 
death  has  notorioufly  happened  by  mifadventure  or  in 
felf-detVnce,  the  judges  will  ufually  permit  (if  notdi- 
reif )  a  general  verditl  of  acquittal. 

111.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  acT:  of  a  very  different 
iiati:re  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  of  any  age  or  fcx,  without  juiliiication  or 


cxcufe. This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one's  fclf, or 
anotiicrman  :  for  the  conlidcration  of  which  fee  the  zr- 
\ic\ciSRLF Mmdir,  MurpCr,  and  Manslaughter. 

HOMILY,  in  ecclcfiadical  writers,  a  fermon  or 
difcourfc  upon  fomc  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underflood  by  the 
common  people.  The  word  is  Greek,  o^(X/« ;  form- 
ed of  c^ix©..,  c(rt!is,  "  all'embly  or  council." 

The  Greek  homily,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  fa- 
miliar difcourfc,  like  the  hai'm/lrmo  ;  and  difcourfes 
delivered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
oflcntation  and  flourilh,  like  thofe  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufeful  difcourfes,  as  of  a  mailer  to  his 
difciplcs,  or  a  failier  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  ,ire 
compofed  by  the  bilhops.W'e  have  none  of  TcrtulFian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
fons  ;  becaufc,  in  the  firflages,  none  but  bilhops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priells  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryfoflom  was  the  firfl  prefbyter  that  preached  fla- 
tedly.  Origen  and  St  Augufline  alio  preached  ;  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

Photius  diflinguilhcs  hot/til^  ham  fermon  ;  in  that  the 
liomily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  iu  their  turn  anfwering  and  interrogating  him, 
fo  that  it  was  proptrly  a  converfation  ;  whereas  the 
fermon  was  delivered  with  one  form,  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  priells,  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
8th  century  ;  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Dea- 
con and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  difcourfes  upon 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of 
the  church.  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  colleflion 
intitlcd  the  Homiliarimn  cj  Charieiiiag?,e,z.\\A  which 
being  followed  as  a  model  by  many  produiltionb  of  the 
fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pious  ztal,  contributed  much  {fays  Moflicim) 
to  nourilh  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a  worthlefs  clergy. 

There  are  ftillextant  feveral  fine  homilies,  compo- 
fed by  the  ancient  fatliers,  particularly  St  Chryfollom 
and  St  Gregory. 

Clcjiientine  HoMiLiiS,  in  ccclefiaflical  hiflory,are 
nineteen  homilies  in  dreek,  publifhed  by  Cotelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ;  one  of  them  written  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to 
James  bilhop  of  Jcrufalem  ;  in  which  lad  letter  they 
are  intitlcd  Clement's  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  thefe  ho- 
milies were  compofed  by  an  Ebionite  in  the  fecond 
century  ;  but  Montfaucon  fuppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  the  age  of  St  Athanafius,  Dr  Lard- 
ner  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  liomilies  were  the 
original  or  fird  edition  of  the  Recognitions  ;  and  that 
they  arc  the  fame  with  the  work  ccnfured  by  Eufc- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap- 
pion. 

HOMINE  RErLEGiANDo,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a  man  out  of  prifon  when  he  is  confined  without  com- 
mandment of  the  king  or  hisjudges,  or  for  any  caufi: 

that 
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that  is  rcplcviable.  But  this  writ  is  now  fcldom  ufed; 
a  writ  oi  babeai  arpus  being  fucd  out  onihc  nctcllary 
occalions, 

HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hilloc 
or  fmall  eminence  ol  land,  rcfcniblinj;  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appcaringoii  the  lea-coall  ot  any  country. 

HOMO,  HAN,  isr.uikcd  by  Lianscus  under  the  or- 
der of  primates  ;  andcharaitcrifed  by  having  four  pa- 
rallel lorctectli  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw^  and 
tu\)  inanims  on  the  brcafl.  'I'hc  fpecies,  according 
to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and 
the  homo  iioglodytes. 

He  fiiijdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties 
yiz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Aliatic,  thcA- 
frican,  and  what  he  calls  the  tuoiijtrcins.     Sec  Man. 

'i"hc  troglodytes,  or  orang  oucang,  is  a  native  o' 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Aiuboina.  His  body  is  white  i 
he  walks  crctt;  and  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary  hu- 
man i.ze.  He  geueraliy  lives  about  2J  years.  He 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  aiidfearchcs 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  (o  be  exceed- 
ingly lagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
offpecch.  See  rKOCioDYTEb,  Simia,  and  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  p.  250,  col.  2. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homogeneal  (compofed 
of  theGrcek  0/105  lika,  and  yntt  kiii.i),  is  a  term  applied 
to  various  fubjccts,  to  denote,  that  they  conlilt  of  li- 
milar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  : 
in  contradiction  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are 
of  different  natures,  &c. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of 
confirming  or  rendcfing  a  thing  more  valid  and  fo- 
lemn,  by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  there- 
of.— The  word  comes  fiom  the  Greek  o/noxoy/a 
"  confent,  alfent  ;"  formed  of  tum  jivtilii,  "  like," 
and  ^o>o«  of  xo^iir,  dicere,  "  to  fay  ;"  q.  d.  to  fay  the 
fame  thing,  to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,    hi  geometry,   an  appellation 


given  to  the  correfponding  lides  and  angles  ot  (iiniiar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Ptecheli  and  Chanfi,  on  the  weft  by 
Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and.  on  the  ealt 
by  Cluntong.  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  delightful  is  found  united  in  this  pro- 
vince; the  Chiuefe  therefore  call  it  Tt,ng-hoa  or  the 
middle  fiovjcr :  it  is  indeed  lituattd  almoftin  the  centre 
of  China.  The  ancient  emperors,  iavitcd  by  the  mild- 
nefs  ot  the  climate  and  the  bcauiy  of  the  country, 
fixed  their  refidence  here  for  fome  time.  The  abun- 
dance of  its  fruits,  paftures,  and  corn,  the  efTeminacy 
of  its  inhabitants  (who  arc  accounted  extremely  volup- 
tuous), and  lafllj,  the  chcapntfs  of  provilions,  have  no 
doubt  prevented  trade  from  being  lo  riourilhir.g  here 
as  in  01  her  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
country  is  rtat  exctptingjtowards  the  well,  v.herethere 
arifcs  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  covered'  wiui  thick 
forells  ;  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  higii  Hate  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  thofc  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they 
are  walking  in  an  immcufc  garden. — Befides  the  river 
Hoangho,  which  iraverfcs  this  province,  it  is  waured 
by  a  grcu  numbcrot  fpriugs  and  tounuins;  it  has  al- 
io a  \aluable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a  prodi- 
gious numbir  of  workmen,  bccaufc  its  water  has  t!ie 
property  of  couunuuicating  lultre  to  lllkj  which  cau- 
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not  be  imitated.  Exclufivc  of  forts,  caftlcs,  and  ,,Iaccs 
of  ftrength,  this  province  contains  eight  yia  o.- cities 
ot  the  tirft  clafs,  and  102  of  the  fccond  and  third.  In 
one  ot  ihcfe  cities  named  Nanyung,  is  found  a  kind  of 
ferpent,  the  Ikiu  ofwhich  is  niackcd  with  fmall  white 
fpot  j :  the  Chinefe  phylieians  ftecp  it  in  wine,  and  ufc 
it  afterwards  as  an  excellent  remedy  againJl  the 
pally. 

HoNAS-Fcu,  a  city  of  the  above  proyince,  fituated 
amidd  mountains  and  between  three  rivers.  The  Chi- 
nefe formerly  believed  thiscity  to  be  the  cintreof  the 
earih,  bccaufe  is  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 
Its  jurifdicfion  is  very  extenlive  ;  for  it  comprch  -uds 
one  ciiyofthefecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  ihird; 
one  of  thefe  cities  uamadTcng-Jong-hieii,  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  tower  erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchcou- 
kong  for  an  obfervatory  ;  there  is  dill  to  be  fccn  in  it 
an  inllrunient  which  he  made  ufc  of  to  lind  the  fha- 
do  w  at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This 
aftronomcr  lived  above  a  thoufaiid  years  before  the 
Chrillian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  thai  he  invcni- 
cd  the  mariner's  compjfs. 

HONDEKOOTER(Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpecially  bu-ds.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  fame  profcliion,  and  theirfubjects  the  fame.    He 
was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ;  but  furpaflcJ 
not  only  him,  but  even  ihebeflof  his  coumporaricsin 
a  very  high  degree.     Till  he  was  feventcen  years  of 
age,  he  contmued  under  the  diredion  of  his  father, 
and  accuftomed  himfeli  to  paint  feveral  fortsof  birds; 
but  particularly  he  was  pleafed  to  rcprefent  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  pt  acocks,  which  he  de- 
fcribed  in  an  elegant   variety  of  aclions  and  altitudes. 
— After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  165J,. 
he  received  fome  inftruttionsYrom  his  uncle  John  Bap- 
tift  Wceninx  ;  but  his  principal  and  beft  inflrutlor  was 
nature,   which  he  ftudied  with   intenfe  application. 
His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate  ;  his 
touch  light  ;  hiscolouringexceedingly  natural,  lively, 
and  remarkably  tranfparent  ;   aud  the  feathers  of  his 
fowls  were  cxprelfed  with  fuch  a  fwellingfottnefs,  as 
might  readily  and  agreeably  deceive   the  eye  of  any 
fpcetator.     It  is  reported  that  he  had  trained   up  a 
cock  to  Hand  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to  del'cribe, 
and  that  it  was  his  cullom  to  place  that  creature  near 
his  eafel  ;  fo  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the   bird 
would  fixitfelf  in  the  proper  poflure,  and  would  con- 
tinue in  that  particular  polition  without  the  fnialleft 
perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  The 
lan»ffcapcs  which  he  iniroduces  as  the  back  grounds  of 
his  pictures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and 
flcill,  and  admirably  nnilhcd;  they  harmonize  with  his. 
fubjeCt,  and  always  incrcafc  the  force  and  the  beauty 
ot  his  principal  objcils.     His  touch  was  very  lingular, 
in  imitating  the  natural  pUuiunc  of  the  fowls  he  paint- 
ed ;  which  not  only  produced  a  charmi.ig  cfftct,  but 
alfo  may  prove  ferviceable  10  an  iiutUiacntobfcrver,  to. 
allifl  him  in  determining  which  are  the  genuine  works 
of  this  maltcr,  and  which  arc  inipo.tioiis.     His  pic- 
tures fell  at  a  high  price,  and  arc  much  fought  ui'ter. 
He  die.!  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 

HONUUUAS,  a  province  of  North  America  ia 
Xew  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sc«,  being  almnt  :70 
miles  iu  length,  aad  200  iu  breadth  ;  ii  was  difcover- 
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ed  by  Phriftophcr  Colinibus  in  the  year  I J02.  The 
Kuglifli  hive  been  puirdlcd  ot  tlic  l);;\vood  couniy  on 
the  bay  ot"  Hoiidii:as  .t  great  wlnlc,  ami  cut  large 
quaniities  every  year,  'llic  Moi'uuito  native  Anicri- 
eans  live  in  the  e'aftert;  parts  ;  and  being  iiuiependent 
of  the  Spaniards,  liavc  entered  into  trcaiies  with  the 
Jinglilli,  iUidicrve  them  in  fevrral  capacities.  This 
provii.ce  is  watered  by  icvcral  rivers,  which  enricli  tiie 
country  by  their  inundations;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in 
Indian  corn.  It  is  faid  there  are  iome  mines  of  gold  and 
filvtr  in  this  province.  V'aladolid  is  the  capital  towti. 

HON}:,  a  fine  kind  of  whet  llone,  ufed  for  felting 
razors,  pen-knives,  and  the  like, 

KONliY,  a  fwcet  vegetable  juice,  collcdtcd  by  the 
bees  from  the  riowers  of  various  plants,  and  dcpofitcd 
ill  the  tills  of  the  comb  ;  from  which  it  is  cxtraded 
cither  by  fpontaneous  pcrcolaiion  through  aficve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  fcparated  and  laid  there- 
on, or  by  exprelRon.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoully 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  cxprclfed,  a  quantity  of 
the  waxand  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
jt  by  the  prelRire.  The  bcfl  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick 
conljltcncc,  a  vvhitilh  colour  inclining  to  yellow, 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  pleafant  tafle  :  both  the  colour 
and  llavour  arc  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  plants  which  the  bees  collect  it  from.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  tlowtr 
pcrfpiring,  and  becoming  infpiilated  thereon  ;  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofcis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depolitcd  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bets  arc  to  be  fed  in  lummer,  and  the  old  bees 
ill  winter  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be  pro- 
cured by  no  other  method  of  collefting  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  preflure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin's  koney.  The  honey  of  old  bees  and 
that  which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  pref- 
lure, is  yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the 
air  is  variable  and  cold. — The  honey  ofNarbonne 
in  France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manifell  liavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imita- 
blc  by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infulioit  of  rolemary 
flowers. 

Honey,  con  Adered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very  ufeful 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  dilfolving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fonie  particular  conftitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative  ; 
vhich  is  fiid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  pre- 
vioully  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
conftitutions,  is  by  no  means  effectual  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumltance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  not  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  jiave  entirely  rejected  the 
mellamcdicata,  fubllituting  fyrups  in  their  place  :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  ufeful  in  gi- 
ving form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagree.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  eff'eiils  of  the  honey  it- 
felf,  it  mufl  he  ufed  to  a  conlidcrable  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  Tlie  following  remarkable  iuftances 
ofthe  jfood  effetfs  of  honey  in  fome  afthmaiic  cafes, 
given  by  Dr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  I'harmaccutical 


Chcmillry,  deferve  to  be  here  inferred.  "  The  late 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  cominifliouers  of  the  fick  ' 
and  liun  of  the  royal  navy,  was  lor  many  years  vio- 
lently aiilicted  with  the  althm.t.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  lall  rcfolved 
to  try  the  cftctts  of  honey,  having  long  had  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pcttoral.  Kor  two  or  three 
years  he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
irecof  his  afthma,  and  likewi fe  of  1  gravelly  complaint 
which  he  had  long  been  afilictcd  with.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  lick  and  hurt,  a 
pcrfon  labouring  under  a  great  difficidty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  afkedbim  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  afthma?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  me.-ins  by 
wliich  he  had  found  relief.  Kor  two  years~after  lie 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
him,  and  had  feenied  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  alkcd  him  who  lie  was;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  feemingly  in  good  health,  and  de- 
cently drclfed,  came  to  the  fick  and  hurt  olfice,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  allured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufc 
of  honey." 

HoKEx-Divi,  a  fweet  faccharinc  fubftance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  hnfbandmen  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  '1  his  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha- 
rinc dews  Ihown  by  the  Abbe  Boilller  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Motlt- 
pelier.  "  Chance  (fays  the  Abbe)  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak  :  thefe  leaves  were  covered 
with  thoufands  of  fmall  round  globules  or  drops,  which, 
without  touching  one  another,  leemed  to  point  out  tha 
pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceeded.  My 
tafte  informed  me  that  they  were  as  fweet  as  honey  : 
the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble  did  not  re- 
femble  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  together  ; 
owing  either  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  which  had  di- 
luted them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expanded 
them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vifcous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves  ;  in  this  form  it  is 
ufually  feeti. 

"  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves  ;  the 
old,  which  were  flrong  and  firm  ;  and  the  new  which 
were  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey-dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves  ;  though  thefe  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  flieltered 
from  any  moifture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  ob- 
fcrved  the  fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An- 
other proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furniflicd  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moifture  on  them  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  particular  eir- 
cumftance,  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  lilk- 
worins.  If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mift, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  diftinCtion, 
and  every  part  o.'  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 
Heat  may    have  fome  Ihare  in  its  produt^ion  :  for 

though 
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HoBty.     ihoi'gli  llic  coii:nion   heat   promous  only  ihc  tr.i  ifj  i- 

— <' ration  of  the  more  volatile  and  lluiJ  jiiii.cs,  a  fulir/ 

hcut.cfpccially  if  rertpflcd  by  clouils,  may  fo  far  ci- 
lite  the  vclTcl  as  to  produce  a  more  vifcoiis  juice,  futh 
as  tlie  hor.cy-dcw. 

'<  The  fecond  kind  of  honry-dcw,  which  i>  the  chief 
refourcc  of  bees  after  the  fpring-flowci<s  and  dew  by 
tranfpiraiion  on  leaves  are  part,  owes  iis  origin  to  a 
fraall  iiifcft  called  a  vint-fri-.tir  ;  the  cxcrcmcni  ejec- 
ted with  fomc  force  bj  this  infcit  makes  a  pirt  cl  ilie 
niofl  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Ans). 
Thefe  vine-l'rctters  rcll  during  fcvtral  months  on  the 
barks  of  pu-ticular  trees,  and  extraft  their  food  by 
picrcin);  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  Thefe  infedts  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fomo  trees 
to  curl  up,  and  produce  ^alls  upon  others.  Thty 
feiile  on  branches  that  are  a  year  eld.  The  juice,  at 
firll  perhaps  liard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infeil,  equal  in  fwectncfs  to  the  houey  obtain- 
ed from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vcjjetablcs;  except- 
ing that  the  flowers  may  ooiumunicate  fomc  of  their 
eriential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  thii  may  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar flavour,  as  happened  toniyftl  fby  plantin;j  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages  :  the  ho- 
ney has  tailed  of  it  ever  liuce,  that  Ihrub  coQiinuing 
long  in  iiower. 

"I  haveobfcrved  two fpccics of  Tine-frctDcrs,  which 
live  unfheltcred  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  ;  a 
largeranda  lelTer.  Thcleffer  fpeciesisof  die  colo'jrof 
the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is 
chiefly  dilliuguifhed  by  two  horns,  or  (trait,  immove- 
able, fleftiy  fubflances,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from 
the  lower  fides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This 
is  the  fpecics  which  live  on  theyoung  branches  of  bram- 
ble and  elder.  The  larger  fpecios  is  double  the  fize  of 
the  other  ;  is  of  a  blackilh  colour  ;  and  inflead  of  the 
liorns  which  diftinguilh  the  other,  have  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  Ikin  afmall  buitoa,  black  and  fliiniug  like 
jet. 

"  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  nade 
me  fufped  that  fomcthing  very  interclliug  brought  fo 
many  of  ihcm  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expefling  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found  ;  and  was  furprifcd  10  find 
the  tufts  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  collected  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  di-ew  my  attention,  and  led  mc  to 
the  following  difcovery.  Inflead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  fmall  longidi 
oval.  1  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
lituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vlnc- 
frettcrs  ;  and  on  obferving  thefe  infetts,  I  perceived 
them  from  lime  to  time  raifc  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of 
ah  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejcfled  from 
them  to  the  dillance  of  fomc  inches.  I  found  by  ti- 
lting fume  of  thefe  drops  which  I  had  catched  on  my 
hand,  that  it  had  the  lame  flavour  with  what  had  be- 
fore fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fnnller 
fpecies  of  vine-frt-tiers  ejert  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  ejcdion  is  f)  far  from  being  a  matter 
ofindifl^erence  to  thefe  inledstheinfelvcs,  that  itfcems 
to  have  been  wifely  inftitutcd  to  procure  cleanlinefs  in 
each  individual, as  well  as  topreferve  the  whole  fwarm 
Vol.  VIM. 


Irom  def.ruJlion  ;  for  prcfling  as  they  d^i  one  nf«a 
ai. other,  they  would  otherwife  foo.i  be  glued  lo^rithtr, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  ftirring.  I  he  drops  thuj 
fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  inicrccpteJ 
by  leaves  or  branches  ;  and  the  fpots  they  make  ou 
liones  remain  fome  lime,  uiilcfs  walhcd  ofl  by  rain. 
This  is  the  only  honey  dew  that  falls ;  and  thV,  never 
iA\i  from  »  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  thcf€ 
i:ifcrts  can  cluftcr. 

•'  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phxiiomcnoii 
which  formerly  puzzled  mc  greatly.  Walking  nudor 
a  lime-tree  in  lue  king's  garden  at  Paris,  I  icli  my 
hand  wetted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  firft  took  tor 
luiall  rain.  Tiie  tree  indeed  ihould  have  fheltcred  me 
from  the  r:Ln,  but  1  cfcapcd  it  by  going  frera  under 
ilic  tree.  A  feat  placed  near  the  tree  (hone  with  thefe 
drops.  And  being  then  unacquaiiucd  with  any  thing 
of  thiskiud, except  the  honey-dew  found  on  ihe  leaves 
cf  fome  paniculjr  trees,  1  was  at  a  lofi  to  conceive 
how  f.)  glutinous  a  fubllancc  could  fall  from  the  leaves 
in  fuch  fmall  drops  :  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not 
overcome  its  natural  atiraflion  to  the  leaves  till  it  be- 
came pretty  large  drops  ;  but  i  have  lince  found,  that 
the  lime-tree  is  very  lubjecl  to  thefe  vine-f.ctters. 

<«  Bees  arc  not  the  otily  infers  that  feaft  upon  this 
honey;  ?nts  are  equally  lond  of  it.  Led  into  this 
opinion  by  what  naturalifts  have  faid,  I  at  firfl  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  Irller  fpecies  of  thefe  vinc-irtt- 
ters  had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  ir.e  ants 
v.-cnt  in  fcarch  of:  but  I  fuon  difcovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  clfcwhere,  both 
in  the  larger  and  lelTer  fpecies,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
difcharged  by  the  horns.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
ants  which  fcarch  for  thefe  infefls.  The  large  black 
ants  follow  thole  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chcfiiut ; 
the  lelTer  ants  attend  thofc  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  arc  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  means 
of  fucking  np  fluids  ;  they  place  thcmfelvcs  near  the 
vine-frtttcrs,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus  ;  and  as  the  drop 
remains  fome  lime  on  the  fmall  vinc-('rettcr  before  thry 
can  call  it  oft",  the  ants  have  leilure  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  ihare;  but 
tlie  vint-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chcfuut  being  ftrong- 
er,  and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice, 
dart  the  drop  inftantly,  fothai  the  larger  ants  get  very 
little  of  it. 

"  The  yine-freiters  finding  the  grcateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  aiford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greatefl  quantity  of  honey  ;  and  this 
leflens  as  the  feafon  ad  vances,fo  that  in  the  autumn  the 
bees  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in  fcafnu.  'Ihough 
lhe(e  infci-ls  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a  thoufand 
places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  feem  to  futTer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lole  the  leait  of  their  verdure. 
The  hulbandman  therefore  acis  injudicioully  when  he 
deftroys  them." 

Hostr-Cuidc,  a  curious  fpecics  of  cuckow.     Sec 

Cl'CL'LUS. 

Hosn-LoaiJI,  or  Three-thorned Acacia.  SceGiE- 

DlTSIA. 

Ho\Kt-Si!ckle.     Sec  Lonicera. 
IIONKLEUR,    a   coiiliderable    fea-pvTt    town  of 
France,  iu  Upper  Noru'.:indy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
4  L-  and 
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and  trnilc  in  bonc-iacc.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Seine, 
iu  K.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  17.  49. 

HONl  so  IT  QUI  MAL  Y  TENSE,  q.  d.  "  Ev)l  to  him 
that  evil  thinks;"  the  motto  ol  the  uioll  noble 
order  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 

HONITON,  a  very  plcafani  jnarkct  and  borough 
town  in  Dcvonll.irc,  lituated  I56niilts  W.  of  London, 
and  16  eaft  of  Exeter.  It  conliils  of  abont  400  hoiifes; 
and  has  one  church  on  a  liill  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  granimar-fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fufTcred  by  fires  great- 
ly in  i7i;7  and  1765.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  oik;  fair  m  July  ;  its  manufactures  are  fcrge,  and 
rici)  bone  lace  aF.d  edgings.  It  was"  a  chartered  cor- 
poration by  Janus  11.  but  reverted  to  its  old  con- 
Ititution  on  the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve  wlio  is  chofen  annually.  It  firft  returned 
members  the  28th  £dw.  I. 

HOlsORIACl,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldicry 
under  theeatlern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Sucvi,  &c.  into  Spain.  Didyinus 
and  V^erinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi- 
lance and  valour,  defended  the  pafTages  of  the  Pyre- 
iieans  againfl  the  Barbarians  for  fomc  time,  at  their 
own  expence;  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Conflantius  appointed  the  honoriacl  to  defend  ihofe 
paflages,  who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfelvcs  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  tcflimony  of  efteem  and  fubmifiion, 
expreircd  by  words,  adtioils,  and  an  exterior  behavi- 
our, by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and 
refpeft  wc  entertain  forany  oneon  account  of  his  dig- 
nity or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  gene- 
ral'for  the  eUeem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It  is  alio  ufed  (or  virtue  ami  froiitj  themfclves,  and  for 
an  exaftncfs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  proniif- 
ed;  and  in  this  lafl  fenfc  we  ufe  the  term,  a  tnan  of 
honour.  'Bw  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two 
different  kinds  of  virtue;  bravery  in  men,  and  cbaflity 
in  women. ^Virtue  and  Honour  were  deifred  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  joint  temple 
confecrated  to  them  at  Rome  :  but  afterwards  each  of 
of  them  had  feparatc  temples,  which  were  fo  placed, 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without 
pafling  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  by  which  the  Romans 
were  continually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
direft  paih  to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  facrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered;  perhaps  to  denote,  that  where- 
ever  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but  fliows  itfelf 
openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spanifli  hiftorians  relate  a  memorable  inftance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spanilli  cavalier 
in  a  fudden  quarrel  llewa  Moorifti  gentleman,  and  fled. 
His  purfuers  foon  loll  light  of  him,  for  he  had  unper- 
ceivcd  tlirown  himfelfoveragarden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrefied 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  iiis  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat  this," 
laid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  "you  now 
"  know  that  you  may  confide  iu  my  proteftiou."  He 
then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 
h»in  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he  would  proridc  for  his 


efcape  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety.  The  Moer  then  Honour." 
went  info  his  houfe,  where  he  had  but  ju.1  feated  him-  v  -^ 
{t\{,  when  a  great  croud  with  loijd  lamentations,  came 
to  his  gate,  bringing  the  corpfc  of  hisfon,  whohad  jull 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  \\  hen  the  firft  Hiock  of 
furprifc  was  a  little  over,  he  learnt  from  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  l.y  the  very 
pc rfon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  g,;rdtn, 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  llioi  Id 
follow  him.  Then  accolling  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
"  Chriflian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon,  his 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fufftr  ;  but 
y»u  have  eaten  with  me,  and  1  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  muft  not  be  broken."  He  then  ltd  the 
aftoniflied  Spaniard  to  his  ftables,  mounted  him  nn 
one  of  his  rieeteil  horfes,  and  faiil,  "  Kly  far  wliile 
the  night  can  cover  you;  you  will  be  fafc  iu  the  morn- 
ing. You  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  fon's  blood  :  but 
God  is  JMft  and  good  ;  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent 
of  yours,  and  thai  my  faith  given  is  prclcrved." 

This  point  of  honour  is  moft  religioully  obfcrved  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted 
by  the  "Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought 
into  Spain.  The  following  inrtancc  of  Spanilh  honour 
may  flill  dwell  in  ihe  memory  of  many  living,  and  dc- 
fcrvcs  to  be  handed  down  to  the  lattrfl  polleriiy.  In  the 
year  1 746,when  ihe  Britilh  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain, 
the  Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  William  Edwards, 
coming  through  the  Gulph  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden, 
met  with  a  moft  violent  ftorni,  in  which  the  Ihip  fprung 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faving of  their  lives, 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a  Spanifli  port.  The  cap- 
tain went  on  fhore,  and  direflly  waited  on  the  gover- 
nor, told  the  occafion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he 
furreiidered  the  (hip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf,  and  his 
men  as  prifonersof  war, only  requeflinggood  quarter. 
"No,  Sir,"  replied  the  Spanilh  governor,  "if  we 
had  taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coafl  with  hollile  intentions, your  fhipwouU  then  have 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prifoners  ;  but  when, 
diflrelfcd  by  at  cm  pert,  you  come  in  to  our  ports  for  the 
fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  though  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford 
relief  to  diftrefled  men  who  afk  it  of  ns.  We  cannot 
even  againfl  our  enemies  take  an  advantage  of  an  a6l  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  your  fliip, 
if  that  be  neceffary,  to  flop  the  leak;  you  may  refit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  fliall  be  necclfary  to  pay 
the  charges;  you  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda  : 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful 
prize  ;  but  now  you  are  only  a  flranger,  and  have  a. 
flranger's  right  to  fafety  and  protei5lion."  The  lliip 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

A  remarkable  inflance  of  the  like  honour  is  record- 
ed of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain 
Snelgrave's  account  of  his  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  New 
England  lloop,  trading  there  in  1752,  left  a  fccond 
mate,  William  Murray,  fick  on  (hore,  and  failed  with- 
out him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  black  named 
CuJjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contradled  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered  ;  and  the  lloop  be- 
ing gone,  he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  forae 
other  opportunity  ihould  offer  of  his  getting  home. 

In 
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Honour.    Ill  the  mean  time  a  Dutch  fliip  came  into  tiic  roaJ, 

— -V and  fomc  of  tlic  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were 

trcachcroully  I'cized  andcarricJoffas  their  (laves.  The 
relations  and  friends,  traufportcd  with  fudden  rage, 
ran  into  the  hoiifc  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by  kill- 
ing Murray,  Cudjoe  flop:  them  at  the  door,  and  de- 
manded what  they  wanted.  "  The  white  men,"  faid 
they,  "  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  fons,  and 
wc  will  kill  all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man 
you  have  in  your  houfc,  for  we  will  kill  liim."  '<..Nay," 
faid  Cudjoe,  "  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your 
relations  are  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take 
them  ;  but  this  white  man  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
muft  not  kill  him." — "  But  he  is  a  white  man,"  they 
cried  ;  "  and  the  white  men  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 
kirt  them  all."  *'  Nay,"  faid  he,  "  you  niuft  not 
kill  a  man  that  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfe  is  his  poll,  I  am  his 
foldier,  and  muft  fight  for  him  ;  you  mull  kill  me  be- 
fore you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  come 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  ftained  with 
a  good  man's  blood  ?"  The  negroes  feeing  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  being  convinced  by  his  difcourfe  that  they 
were  wrong,  went  away  athanied.  In  a  few  days  Mur- 
ray ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe, 
when  feveral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told 
hira,  "  They  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him  ;  for 
as  he  was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled 
their  filhing." 

Honour,  in  the  ieatt  MO//de,  has  a  meaning  materi- 
ally different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eafier  to 
illuftraie  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubjcft  to  a  fy- 
flem  of  rules,  called  the  /aw  of  honour,  conllruiSed  by 
people  of  fafliion,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intcr- 
courfe  with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  purpofc. 
Confcquently,no;hingisconliJered3sinconliftent\flth 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfc. 
Hence,  as  Archdeacon  Paley  flates  the  matter,  pro- 
fanenefs,  negle  A  of  public  worfliip  or  private  devotion, 
cruelly  to  fcrvants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  inju- 
ries done  to  traJcfmen  by  infolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
ment, with  numbcrlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
accounted  uo  breaches  of  honour  ;  becaufe  a  man  is 
not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor 
the  worfc  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  whi^ch  are 
nfually  tranfaded  between  one  gentleman  and  another. 
— Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  conftitutcd  by 
men  occupied  in  the  purfuit  of  plcafure,  and  for 
the  mutHal  convcniency  of  fuch  men,  will  be  found, 
as  might  be  cxpccled  from  the  charafter  and  de- 
fign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  mod  in  fiances,  fa- 
vourable to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
pafiions.  Thus  it  allows  of  tornication,  adultery, 
drunkenncfs,  prodigality,  duelling, andrevengc  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  lays  no  ilrefs  upon  the  virtues  oppolite 
to  thefe. 

Honour  or  Rank. — The  degrees  of  honour  whiclt 
are  obferved  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  heads, viz. HO^/7t'JMd/'!)/vj,and«o^/,Vj  niinores. 
Thofe  included  under  the  tirfl  rank  are,  archbifliops, 
dukes,  marquifcs,  carls,  vifcounts,  bifliops,  and  barons ; 
which  areallJiftinguiQied  by  the rcfpcdive  ornaments 


of  their  cfcutcfieons:  and  thofe  of  the  lafl  are  baronets 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.  There  are  fomc 
authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  laft  under  the 
firft  rank  ;  and  j)ieir  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobility.  Sec 
CoMMONALTv  and  Nobility. 

HoNovKS  oflVar,  in  a  fiegc,  is,  when  a  goTcrnor, 
having  jnade  a  long  and  vigoroas  defence,  is  at  lalt 
obliged  to  furrcnder  the  place  10  the  enemy  for  want 
of  men  and  provifions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal articles  to  march  out  with  the  honoun  of  tsar ; 
that  is,  with  (houldcred  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Honours.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  thcmolt  refpedful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march, 
colours  and  llandards  dropping,  and  officers  fainting! 
Theirguards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  tlie  blood  ;  and  even  that  by  courtefy,  in  the  abfencc 
o/the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turnsout 
without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute.  To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot  they  beat  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
ruffs,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  rufJs, 
and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  reftcd  arms,  one 
ruff",  and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  refled  arms,  and 
no  beating.  CcntineU  reft  their  arms  to  all  ticldoffi- 
cers,  and  /houlder  to  every  oflicer.  All  governors, 
that  arc  not  general  officers,  (lull,  in  all  places  where 
they  are  governors,  have  one  ruff,  with  relied  arms  ; 
but  for  thofe  who  have  no  commilfion  as  governors,  no 
drum  Hiall  beat.  Lieutenant-governors  ihall  have  the 
main-guard  turned  out  to  them  wiih  Ihoulderedarnii. 

Prufian  HosouKS  oj  l^ar,  chiefly  imitated  by  moft 
powers  in  Europe,  arc. 

To  the  king  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of- 
ficers filute.  Ficld-marlhals  received  with  the  march 
and  faluted  in  the  king's  abfcnce.  General  of  horfe 
or  foot,  four  ruffs  ;  but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  bor-O:  or 
foot,  commanding  or  not,  guards  beat  three  rufls. 
Major-generals  of  Jiorfc  and  foot,  two  ruffs.  Officers 
when  theirguards  areunder  arms,  andagcneral  makes 
a  lignal,  mull  reft  to  him,  but  not  beat  ;  wJien  not  got 
under  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only  ftand  by  their 
arms.  Village-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field-marflials,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
general  of  the  day.  Generals  guards  go  under  arms 
only  to  the  king,  ficld-marllials,  and  the  general  over 
whom  they  mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  battalions,  their  own  qu.irtcr  and  rear  guarus  to 
turn  out  ;  but  not  to  other  lield  officers,  unlcfs  they 
are  of  the  day.    Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame. 

NoxovRS/iairiiy  dntineii.  Kieldmarihals  ;  two  cen- 
tinels  with  ordered  tire-locks,  at  their  tent  or  quarters. 
Generals  of  horfe  or  foot  ;  two  centiuels,  oue,  with 
his  fire-lock  (liouldcrcd,  the  other  ordered.  Lieute- 
nant-generals ;  one,  with  hre-lock  ordered.  Major- 
generals  ;  one,  with  tire-lock  IhouldcreU. 

The  firft  battalion  of  Britilh  guards  go  tinder  arms  to 
thekingonly  ;  not  toftand  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
of  their  arms  to  any  other  ;  nor  to  give  centinels  to 
foreigners.  Second  and  third  battrilions  draw  up  be- 
hind their  arms  t"  the  princes,  and  to  ticKi-nurihals  ; 
4  L  2  bul 
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Hwiour.    butwhcn  on  j>reiia  licr  guards  or  out-polls,  ihcy  uira 

■ ^ '  eut,  as  other  giurds  Jo,  to   the  officers  of   the  day. 

They  give  one  ccntinel  with  (houlJrreJ  arms  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  ntlJ-marmals  when  ihty 
lie  aioue  in  garrifon. 

Court  of  HoMVR.     See  Court  rjj  Chivalkx. 
Fountain  cf  BoxouR.     In  Britain  the  king  is  fo  (ly- 
led,  as  being  the  fource  of  honour;,  dignuics,  &c. 
See  PauRocATi vE. 

It  is  i'.npoinble  that  government  can  be  maintained 
withoiu  a  due  fubordinaiion  of  rank  ;  that  the  people 
luiiy  know  and  diCiiiguilh  fuch  as  are  fct  over  them, 
i:ior,i(.rtoyiclJiliciiiilieirdue  rcfpcft  and  obedience  , 
aiid  alfo  that  the  officers  thcnifclves  being  eiicouraj^cd 
by  ciinilation  .nid  the  hopes  of  Uiperiorit/,  may  the  bel- 
ter difcharge  their  Auiclious  :  andtheKngliih  lawf^ip- 
pofcs,  that  no  one  can  be  fogood  a  jud^cof  their  fevcral 
nieiits  and  ftrvices  as  the  king  hinifclf  who  employs 
thein.  It  has  therefore  cntrulled  hiin  with  the  fole 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi- 
dence that  he  will  bellow  them  upon  none  but  fach 
;is  deferve  thcni.  AnS  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi- 
lity, I'f  knighthood,  and  otlicr  titles,  aie  received  by 
inunediaid  grant  from  the  crown  :  either  cxprellcd  in 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea- 
lion  ot  peers  and  baronets  ;  or  by  corporeal  invclli- 
lure,  asin  the  creation  of  a  fimplc  knight. 

From  the  lame  principle  alfo  arifes  tlie  prerogative 
ofercetiug  and  dil'poling  ofoiBces:  for  honours  and 
oflices  arciu  theiruature  convertible  and  fynonymous. 
All  ofKccs  under  the  crown  c;irry  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  honour  along  wich  them  ;  tccaufc  they  im|  ly 
u  fuperioiity  of  pans  and  abilities,  bring  fiippifcd  10 
be  always  filled  with  thofc  that  are  nu'll  able  w  exe- 
cute them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in 
their  original  had  duties  or  oilices  annexed  to  ihcm  : 
an  earl,  co/as,  was  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a 
county  ;  an.l  a  knight,  ?ui/a,  was  bound  to  attead 
tiie  king  in  his  wars.  For  the  fimc  reafon  therefore 
that  honours  arc  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices 
ought  to  be  fo  likcwife  ;  and  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  may  be  create  new  offices  :  but  w  ith  this 
reilriclion,  that  he  cannot  create  niw  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  ofUces  ;  for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  fub- 
jeCl,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  adl  of  parlia- 
ment. Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a  new  office  be- 
ing created  by  the  king's  letters  pstent  for  meafuring 
cloths,  with  a  new  fee  fur  the  fame,  the  Utters  pa- 
tent were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
pcrfon^.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
any  of  his  fubjefts,  as  fliall  fccDi  good  to  his  royal 
wif.:om  :  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfousborn 
out  of  the  king's  doniinioiis,  into  denizens  ;  whereby 
fome  very  conliieraMe  privileges  of  natural  born  fub- 
jeftsare  conferred  upon  thtm.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre- 
rugaiivc  of  erecting  corporations  ;  whereby  a  number 
of  private  perlbns  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
enjoy  many  liberties,  powers, and  imniunitiesin  their 
jojiiic  capacity,  which  tbey 'were  utterly  incapable 
of  in  their  nr.tur.il. 


MjiJi  cf  f/oxcvR,  are  young  Udics  in  the  queen's 
hoiilchoM,  whofc  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when 
fl'iC  goes  abroad,  &c.  In  tngland  they  arc  li,\  in 
number,  and  ihrir  falary  gool./c-  aunum  each. 

Honour  i;i  particular  ly  applied  in  Kugliih  cuflomsto 
the  mure  noble  kind  of  fcignories  or  lordlhips,  where- 
of other  inferior  lordlhijis  or  manors  hold  or  depend. 
As  a  ni:uior  confills  ol  fcveral  te;ieincnts,  Icrviccs, 
cufloms,  &c.  fo  an  ho:iour  contains  divers  manors, 
knights-fees,  &c.  It  wasallo  formerly  Q^W^AhencJiciuvi 
or  r'.yiil  j\  e,  being  always  held  of  the  king  in  cti[>ite. 

Ho.\(jVR-tiint,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

HoNOUKABLE,  a  titls  conferred  on  the  younger 
fons  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifcounts  and  b.-rons  ;  as  alfo 
on  fuch  peri'oiis  as  have  the  king's  cominillion,  and 
upon  thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  trull  and  honour. 

HONOURARY,  fomething  done  or  conferred 
upon  any  one,  to  do  nim  honour.  Sec  the  article 
Honour. 

Hoiourary  is  foinetimes  underllood  of  a  perfon 
who  bears  or  pollclies  fome  pod  or  title,  only  (or  tiie 
mine's  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  fundions 
belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it  : 
thus  we  fay  honourary  counfellors,honourary  fcllovs, 
&c. 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  lawyer's  fee,  or  a  fa- 
lary given  10  public  profelFors  in  any  an  or  fcience. 

HOOD  (Robin),  a  famous  outlaw  and  decr-llcalcr, 
whochicfly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreii  in  Noiiing- 
hamihire.  He  was  a  man  of/^mily,  whicli  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  Ibme  title  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Huntingdon  ;  and  pl.iyed  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  ihe  12th  century.  He  was  famous 
forarthery,andfor  his  treatmentof  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ;  levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  rrlieviiig  ihe  poor.  Falling  fick  ar  IjII,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  Wooded,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  12-17;  and  wjs  bu- 
ried at  Kirklecs  in  Yorklhire,  then  a  Bencdii:lincmo- 
nallery,  where  his  gravcllone  is  ftiU  Qiown. 

Hood.     See  Chaperon  and  Cowl. 

Hood,  in  falconry, is  apiece  01  leather,  wherewith 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

HoftD  lfl«nd,  one  of  the  Marsvesas  IJlands,  in 
the  South  Sea.  It  was  difcovered  in  April  1774  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  perfon 
who  tirrt  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  mofl  northerly  of 
the  duller,  and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long.  139. 
13- 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubflancc  that  covers  the  feet 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  horfes,  &c. 

H'jor-hound,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xlii. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  hi- 
florian  and  poet,  born  at  Amflerdam  in  ij8r.  He 
was  lord  of  Muydcn,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Mi.hael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1647.  He  wrote,  i.  An  cxrellcnt  hillory  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 
work?.  By  thefe  lie  acquired  fich  reputation,  thiit 
the  Flemings  confidcred  him  as  the  Homer  and  Taci- 
tus of  the  Netherlands. 

KOOGUES- 
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flooguef-       HOOGU2STR.ATTEN,  a  town  of  the  Ncther- 
iratteo    lands,  ill  liiitch  Brabant,  and  cajiital  of  a  couiity  of 

I         the  lume  name.     K.  Long.  4.  /•,!.  N.  Lat.  51.  2;. 
HooUc.         IU>OK,  in  anfjling,  &c.     See  F/SH/.<a-H'jok. 
"  Hooks,    in   building,    &c.    arc   of  various  f;-.rts  ; 

fonie  of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz.  I.  Ariniuir- 
hooks,  svhich  are  gcner.'lly  of  brsfs,  and  are  to  lay  iip 
armsiipDH,  as  guns,  nijlkcts,  half-pikes,  pikes,  jave- 
lins, ice.  2.  Cafement-hooks.  3.  Chimney  hunks, 
which  are  made  both  of  brafsand  iron,  and  of  Jitl'cr- 
en:  fashions  :  their  ufc  is  to  fet  the  tongs  and  lirc- 
Ihovtl  agai.ill.  4.  Ciirtai:i-ho<)ks.  5.  H-ioks  for  doors, 
gites,  &c.  6.  Double  line-hooks.  Urge  and  fmall. 
7.  Single  line-hooks,  large  and  finall.  8.  Tciutr- 
hooks  'f  various  forts.     Sec   I  enter. 

Hooks  ofajhij),  arc  allthofc  forked  ti.j'.bers  which 
are  placed  dircdly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run 
as  in  her  r.ike. 

Can-Ho^KS,  thofe  which  being  made  fad  to  the  end 
of  a  rope  with  a  noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufc 
to  lling  or  carry  their  birnls  on),  are  in.-.dc  life  of 
for  (lings. 

Ftct-MooKS,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  fiitiocks. 

Loof- Hooks,  a  tackle  with  two  hooks;  one  to  hitch 
into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-fail,  in  ihc  bolt-rope 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew;  and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a  (trap,  which  is  fpliccJ  t)  the  clicfs-trcc. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  faccour  the 
tackles  in  a  large  fail  and  ftitf  gale,  th.it  all  the  Urefs 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  ufed  whtn  the 
tack  is  to  be  fcizcd  more  fccure,  and  to  take  off  or  put 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

HcokI'iiu,  in  architerture,  art  taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-hcid,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor 
together. 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a  pipe  of  a  fnignlar  and  coraplicited  con- 
ftrudlioM,  throii^rh  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  ;  out  of 
a  fmall  vrlfel  ot  a  globul:-.i  form,  and  nearly  fi:ll  of 
water,  KFac  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  on  wlii  h 
is  placed  the  tobacco;  the  oilier  obliijncly  from  the 
fide  of  the  vcffcl,  and  to  that  the  pcrfon  who  finokes 
applies  his  mouth  ;  the  fmoke  by  this  meaiis  being 
drawn  through  water,  is  cooled  in  its  paflagc  and  ren- 
dered mure  grateful :  one  takes  a  whifF,  draws  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  cut  of  his  nofc  and 
mouth  in  an  iinmcnfc  cloud,  and  partes  the  hookah  to 
his  neighbour  ;  and  fhus  it  goes  round  the  whole 
circle. — The  hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout 
the  cart;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refine- 
ments of  life  prt\'ail  greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah 
facred  to  himfclf ;  and  it  is  frequently  an  implement 
of  a  very  coAly  nature,  being  of  lilver,  and  fet  with 
precious  flones:  in  the  better  kind,  that  tube  which 
is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  very  long  and  pliant  ;  and 
for  that  rcafon  is  termed  ihc  Oiake:  people  who  ufc  it 
in  a  luxurious  m.inner,  f.ll  the  vetfel  through  which 
the  fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe  water,  and  it  thereby 
receives  fome  o(  the  fragrant  quality  of  that  Ihiid. 

HOtSKE  (Robert),  a  very  eminent  Englifu  mathe- 
matician and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Hooke  miniftcr  of  t'refinvare r  in  the  llle  of  \\'ight. 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  dif:ovcrcd 
a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with 
great  art  and  d;.\icri:y.     rie-was  educated  under  Dr 


Biifby  in  Wcflniinfler  fchool ;  where  be  not  only  ae-     Hooke. 

quired  a  competent  Qiarc  of  Greek  and   I, 'tin,  tone-   ^ — 

tiicr  with  an  inlighi  inio  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
Oricni;:!  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfclf  mafter  of  a 
good  part  ot  r.uclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
lie  went  toChri  i.-church  in  Oxford,  and  in  165J  was 
introduced  v<  the  Phiiofopliica!  Society  there;  where, 
difcovering  his  mechiiiic  genius,  hev^as  firll  einployed 
to  afliit  Dr  W  illis  in  his  operations  in  chcmiflry,  and 
afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  Efq  ;  vThom  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
capacity.  He  was  alfo  inflruScd  in  iltronotny  abjut 
this  time  by  Dr  Srih  Ward,  Savilian  profcllbr  of 
that  fcicacc  ;  and  from  henceforward  aiftiiiguifcrd 
himfclf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  iuvcnicd  feveral  aftrouo- 
inical  inftrumcnts,  for  making  obfcrvitions  both  at 
fra  and  l.ind  ;  and  was  particjl.rly  firvicealile  to  Mr 
Boyle,  in  completing  liie  invention  of  the  air-pump. 
S'f  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1(164,  he  fettled  an  annual  (lipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruftiiig  the  prclident,  council,  and  fell  >ws,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  dired  him  with  rcfpcdl  to  the 
uumber  and  fubjert  of  his  Iciturcs  ;  and  on  the  nth 
of  January  1664-j,  he  was  clL-fted  by  that  fociety 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  1666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  tnc  city  of  London  dcftrnyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  p'.eafcd  ;  and 
the  lord  niay#r  and  aldermen  preferred  it  to  that  ot" 
the  city  furveyor,  though  k  happened  not  to  be  car- 
ried iino  execution.  It  is  faid,by  one  i)artof  this  mo- 
del of  Mr  Hookc's,  it  was  dcfigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  ftrccts,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exai5l  ftraight  lints,  anil  all  the 
othcrcrofs-flreets  turning  outoftheni  at  right  angles, 
with  all  the  churches,  public  building!,  ir.trket?, 
Stc.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  according  to  the  act  of  parliament 
requiring  an  able  pcrfon  to  let  out  the  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  wss  appointed  one  of  the 
furveyors  ;  in  which  employment  he  got  m.  fl  part 
of  his  eilate,  as  appeared  pretty  evi  'ent  from  a  lar 'e 
iron  chcit  of  money  found  after  I: is  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 

fhowed  it  to  have  been  lb  (liut  up  above  30  years 

MrOldcnburgh,  fccretary  totbeRoyal  Society,  dyin<' 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
OAobcr,  but  did  not  publiih  the  Tranfadions.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  16S7,  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  v.ho  hi'd  lived  with  him  fe- 
veral years,  died;  and  he  was  fo  affected  with  grief 
at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  obfcrvcd  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  a&ive, 
more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
than  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  iu  which 
he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  filary  for  reading  thc<."utltri?n  Iciflares,  made 
him  very  uneafy.anj  increafcd  his  .lifjrdcr.  In  1691, 
he  was  employed  in  lormisg  the  plan  of  tl;e  hcfjiiiil 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  AfK  aldrrr.)  >n  of 
London,  who  appointed  archbilhip  Tilloticn  one  of 
his  executors  :  and  in  December  the  fame  year.  Ho<>kc 
w.;s  created  dodor  of  phylic,  by  a  warraut  ftoui  tk«t 

pre- 
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Hooke.     prelate.  In  July  1696,  ilic  chancery  fnit  with  Sii'Johii 

'" — " *  Cutler  Was  cicicrmiiirci  in  his  favour,  to  his  inexprcf- 

lihlc  fatist'action.  His  joy  011  that  occa'ion  was  t'oiind 
in  his  diary  thus  cxprclfed  ;  noMsuLGissA  :  that 
is,  DiO,  OfiiiM,  Maxivio,  fit  honor,  la:is,  gloria,  in 
f.ccutafitculoriint,  yliucu.  "  I  was  boni  on  this  day 
of  July  1655,  and  God  hath  given  nie  a  new  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  while  he  gives 
lue  breaih  may  1  praife  him!"  In  the  fame  year 
1696,  ail  order  was  grsnteJ  to  him  for  repeating  mod 
of  his  expcrimtnts  at  the  exjience  of  <hc  Royal  So- 
ciety, upon  a  promilc  of  his  finilhing  the  accounts, 
obfervaiious,  and  dedu(5lions  from  them,  .ind  of  pcr- 
feifling  the  defcrii'tiouof  all  the  inflrunients  contrived 
by  him  ;  but  his  incrcafing  ilinefs  and  general  decay 
rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  continued 
fonie  years  in  tliis  walling  condition  ;  and  thus  Ian- 
guiQiing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d,  170;,  at  his  lodgings  in  Grelliam  College,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Helcn'schurch,  Bifliopfgateflreet ;  his 
corple  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Stjciety  tlien  in  London — As  to  Mr  Huoke's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  in  all  rclpeifls  one  of  the  mod  amiable.  He 
made  but  a  dclpicablc  figure  as  to  his  pcrfon,  being  fliort 
of  flature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre 
afpeft,  with  dark  brown  hiir,  very  long  and  hanging 
over  his  face  uncut  and  lank.  Suitable  to  hispcrfon,  his 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  millruftful :  and, 
though  polTelTed  of  great  pliilofophical  knowledge,  he 
had  fo  much  ambition,  that  he  would  be  thought  the 
only  man  who  could  invent"  or  difcover  ;  and  thus  fre- 
quently laid  claim  to  the  inventions  ar.d  difcoverics  of 
others,  while  he  boafled  of  many  of  his  own  which 
he  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  his 
charaiJler  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  ho  always  ex- 
prefTed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity;  and  feldom 
received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any 
confiderable  difcovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufe- 
ful  contrivance,  or  found  oat  any  difHcult  problem, 
without  letting  down  his  acknowledguaents  to  God,  as 
many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  fhow.  He  frequently 
lludied  the  ficred  writings  in  the  original;  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. — He  wrote,  i.  Lie- 
times  Cutliriante,  2.  I^licrographin,  or  Dcfcriptions 
of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glalTes.  3.  A 
defcription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defcription  of  ibnic 
mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  watcr-poifes, 
quarto.  5.  Philofophical  colleftions.  After  his  death 
werepublifhed,  6.  Pollhumousworkcoljedled  from  his 
papers  by  Richard  Waller  fccretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 
KOOKE  (Nathaniel),  author  of  an  efteemed  Ro- 
man hiflory  and  other  performances.  Of  this  learned 
gentleman  the  carlieft  particulars  to  be  met  with  are 
fiirnillied  by  himfelf,  in  the  following  modeft  but 
manly  addrefs  to  the  Karl  of  Oxford,  dated  Od.  7. 
NicboCs  1722  :  "  My  Lord,  the  firll  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
Anecdcics  o/"wait  upon  your  lordlhip  lincc  your  coming  to  Lon- 
tmvycr,  don,  your  lordfliip  had  the  gooduefs  to  aflc  mc,  what 
*"•  way  of  life  I  was  then  engaged  in  ;  a  certain  trmu' 

vaifi  halite  hindered  mc  at  that  time  from  giving  a  di- 
rcit  anfwer.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  faid 
at  preient  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live 
extempore.  The  late  epidemical  dirtemperfeized  me. 


1  mdcavourcd  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  ^  while  thit  T  Hnok^. 
was,  iind  am  in  fome  mcafurc  happy  to  find  m_\  f.lf  at 
tills  inllant  but  jufl  worth  notliiug.  If  your  lordlhip, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  fer- 
vant,  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  be  honeft,  I  fhall  gladly  undertake 
any  employments  your  lordlhip  (hall  not  think  me 
unworthy  of.  I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 
ther a  fuiu's  natural  pride,  norhis  fclflove,  is  an  equal 
judge  ol' what  is  fit  for  him  ;  and  1  fhall  endeavour  to 
remember,  that  it  is  not  the  Ihort  part  we  acl,  but  the 
manner  "four  performance,  which  gains  or  lofcs  us  the 
ap;laufc  of  Him  who  i»  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
actions.  My  Lord,  I  am  juft  now  employed  in  tranf- 
latingfiom  the  French,  a  Hiflory  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  archbifhop  of  Cainbray  ;  and  I  was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip's  uame  to  protect  a 
work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  it.  The  ori- 
gin.il  is  not  yet  publilhed.  'Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Difcourfe  upon  Epic  Poetry,'  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Tclcmaquc.  As  there  are  fonie  palTagcs  in  the 
book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  d.ire  not  folicit  your 
lordfliip  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  have  mentioned,  till 
you  tirfl  have  perufed  it.  The  whole  is  fliort,  anJ 
pretty  fairly  tranfcribed.  If  your  lordfliip  could  find 
a  fpare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
lordfliip  with  it,  as  it  may  poliiiily  be  no  unpleafing 
entcriaiHnient.  I  (liould  humbly  afk  your  lordfhip's 
pardon  for  l"o  long  an  addrefs  in  a  feafon  of  fo  much 
bulinefs.  But  when  fliould  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 
which  your  lordfliip's gooduefs  is  not  employed  ?  I  am, 
with  pe rfeft  refpeft  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip's 
mofl  obliged,  moft  faithf'ul,  and  moll  obedient  bumble 
fervant,  INath  anxel  Hooke."  The  tranflation  here 
fpokenofwas afterwards  printed  in  lanio,  1723.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  ]\Ir  Hooke  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  men  not  Icfs  diiiinguilhcd  by 
virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  .  .  he  publilhed  a  tranf- 
lation of  Ramfay's  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  4to  ;  in  1733 
he  revifed  a  trauHation  of  "  the  Hiflory  of  the  Con- 
qucfl  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
fend,  Efq  ;"  printed  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  he  publillied,  in  410,  the  firrt  volume  of"  The 
Roman  Hiftory,  nom  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  illullrated  with  maps  and 
other  plates."  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  '•'  publicly  teflifying 
his  juft  efteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  and  much  oMiged,"  by  telling  Mr  Popt, 
that  the  difplaying  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  thofs 
fhects  was  "  like  the  hanging  out  a  fplcndid  fign,  to 
catch  the  traveller's  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
of  the  entertainment  the  place  atFords.  But,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  when  I  can  write  under  my  fign,  that  Mr 
Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  que- 
flion  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  ?"  The  volume  is  in- 
troduced by  "  Remarks  on  the  Hiflory  of  the  Seven 
Roman  Kings,  occafioned  By  Sir  Ilaar  Newton's  ob- 
jedions  to  the  fuppofed  224  years  duration  of  the 
royal  Hate  of  Rome."  His  nervous  pen  was  n«xt  em- 
ployed in  digefling  "  An  Account  of  the  condufl  of 
the  Dowager-duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
coming  to  Court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from 

herfelf  to  Lord .  in  1 742."  8vo.     His  reward  on 
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}'iilcr.  thisoccafion  was  confidcraMe  ;  and  the  reputation  he 
— "         acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.  The  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  this  trdofadtion  are  thr.s  related  by  iJr 
Maty,  in    h'rs    memoirs  01  Lord   Chellerficld,  vol.  i. 
p.  it6.     "  The  relicfl  of  the  great  doke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, being  delirous  of  fubiiiiiting  to  pofterity   her 
political  condu(^t,  as  well  asiicr  lord's,  aj)|-lieiJ  to  the 
earl  of  Cheftcrficld  lor  a  proper  perlon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs  of  her  life  into  a 
proper  drcls.     Mr  Hookc  was  recommended  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.     He   accordingly  \vai;ed  upon   tiic 
duchtfs,  v.liilc  llie  was  flill  in  bed,  opprcflcd  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.     But,   knowing  who  he  was,  (lie 
immediately  got  hcrfcll  lifted  upland  continued  fpeak- 
ing  during  fix  hours.     She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  nfites,  her  accounts  in  the  moll  lively  as  well  as 
the  mod  conneiled  manner.  As  (lie  was  not  tired  her- 
felf,  ihe  would  have  continued  longer  thcbufinefs  of 
this  firft  fitting,  had  not  Oie  perceived  that  Mr  Hookc 
was  quite  cxhaulled,  and  wanted  refrefliment  as  well  as 
reft.    So  eager  was   Ihe    for    the  completion  of  the 
work,  that  fl'.e  inliitcd  upon  Mr  Hookc's  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  he  had  iinilhcd  it.  This  was  done  in  a 
Ihort  time  ;  and  her  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  th.it  (lie  complimented  the  author 
with  a  prefcnt  of  50CO 1.  a  fum  which  far  exceeded  his 
cxpcdtations.  As  foon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe  of  his  bent  faiftrefs,  he'haileneJ  to 
the  earl,  to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  good  fortune.     The  perturbation  of 
mind  he  was  under,  occaUoncd  by  the  ftroug  fcnie  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appe.ired  in  his  ftannnering  out 
his  acknowledgments :  and  he,  who  had  fiicceededfo 
well  as  the  interpreter  of  her  Grace's    fentiments, 
could  fcarceuiter  hisown.''  The  fecond  voli-me  of  his 
Roman  hiftory  appeared  in  1745;    when  Mr  Hookc 
embraced  the  lair  occaiion  of  congratslating  his  wor- 
thy friend  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  on  "  that  true 
glory,  the  confcnting  praifc  of  the  honcfl  and   the 
wife,"  which  his  loidihip  had  fo  early  acquired.   To 
the  fecond  volume  Mr  Hookc  added  "  The  Capifoliijc 
!Marbles,orCoiifular  Calendars,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  difcovercd  at  Rome  in  the  year  1545,  du- 
ring the  Pontificate  of  Paul  II!."  In  1 758  Mr  Hooke 
puhlilhed  "  Obfervations  on,  I.  The  Anfwer  of  M. 
I'Abbe  de  Vertot  to  the  late  earl  of  Stanhope's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  :  dat- 
ed  December,   1719.     II.   A    Diircrtaiion  upon  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman: 
publilhcd  in  1743.  '"•  ^  Treaiifcon  the  Roman  Sc- 
naie,   by  Dr  Conyers  Mi  'dleton  :    publiQied  in  1747. 
JV.  An  Eilay  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chapman:  publiflie.l  in  1750;"  which  he  with  great 
propriety  infcribed  to  MrSpcakerOnflow.  The  third 
volume  of  Mr   Hookc's   Roman   Hiftory,  to  the  end 
of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed  under  his  infpe<5lion 
before  his  laft  i'lnels  1  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  Ii3i>pened  in  1764.  The  fourth  indlaft 
volume  was  publiftied  in   1771.    Mr  H' oke  left  two 
fons  ;  of  whom  one  is  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc,    and  pro- 
fcllor  of  aftronomy  in  tha    illuftrious  feiuin.-iry. 

HOOKER  (John),  aii^s  Vowell,  \\ 
Exeter,  about  tne  year  1J24,  the  fecon  ' 
bert   Hooker,  who  in  1519  was  niayii 


He  was  inftrufled  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More-    Hockrr. 

man,  vicar  of  Mcnhiuit  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  re-  ^ ' 

moved  to  Oxford  ;  but  10  what  college  is  unceruin. 
Having  left  the  univcrlity,  he  travelled  toGcruiany, 
and  relided  fon:«  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  cx- 
ercifes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he 
went  to  Strafbiirg,  where  he  ftudicd  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  foon  afttr  vilited  Krance,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Returning  therefore  again  (o  Eng- 
land, he  fixed  his  relidencc  in  his  native  city,  where 
having  married,  he  was  in  ijJ4eleaed  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfoa  who  held  that  office,  and  in 
I  J7i  reprcfented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament.  He 
died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Exeter.  He  wrote,  arao.ig  other 
works,  I.  Order  and  ufage  of  keepii:g  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.  2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  rtars, 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which 
appeared  in  November  and  DecemLer  i  J77.  3.  Aa 
addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  rj46  to 
r568;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Holinrticd'schroniclt. 
4  A  dcfcription  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fondrie  alla.'lts  given  to  the  fame ;  Holinlh.  chron. 
vol.  iii.  5.  A  book  of  eniigns.  6.  Tranflation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenlis;  in  Holiulh.  chron.  vol.  ii. 
7.  Sjrio/J.j  d-.ortgraphia,  or  an  hiftorical  record  of  the 
province  of  Devon  ;   never  printed. 

Hooker  (Richard),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,   in  the  year  ijj;).    Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  "^ohn  Hooker  the  hiftoriaii.     By  this  wncle 
he  was  firft  iupported  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  biftiop 
of  Salifljury,  who  in  ij6r  got  liim  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college.  In  1 5  75  he  was  elert- 
cdfcholar.  In  i  J77hetook  the  degree  ofmafter  of  arts, 
and  wasadmit  red  fellow  the  fa  me  year.  In  July  I  {79, he 
wasappointed  deputyprofcflbr  of  thcHebrew  language. 
-In  Oe'lober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fome  trivial 
mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college, but  was  imme.iiateljr 
rtftored.  In  1 581  he  took  t^ders;  and  being  appointed 
to  preach  at  St  Paul'scrofs,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a  marriage  with 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termag.mt  daughter  of  his  hof- 
tefs.  Having  thus  lofj  his  fellowlhip,  he  continued  in 
the  ntmiift  dillrefs  till  ihe  year  1584,  when  he  was 
prefented  by  John  Chciiy,  Efq.  to  thereclory  of  Dray- 
fon-Beauchain  in  Buckinghamlhire.     In  this  retire- 
inent  he  was  vilited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,   and   Mr 
George  Crawmer,    his   former  pupils.     They  found 
him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  fome  Iheep 
in  the  common  field,  his  fervant  luxing  been  ordereS 
home  by  his  fwcet  Xantippe.    They  attende.l  hiiu  to 
his  houie  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  com  puny  bjr 
an  order  from  his  wife  Joan,   for  him   to  come  and 
ro:k  the  cradle      Mr  Sandy s's  reprefcntaiion  to  his 
father,  01  his  tutor's  filiution,  procured  him  the  m^f- 
terfliip  of  the   Temple.     In  this  iltuation  he   met 
\\\\\\  coiiridci.ible  molcllation  I'rom '.>ne  Travers.lec. 
Hirer  i*f  the  Tiinpic,  and  a  bigoted  I"     ' 
the  afternoon  endenvotired  toc:>i  iaii 
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liouhf  filiii'cdarcliliilii'pWliit^ifito  remove  him  to 
fomc  couiury  rcureniciu,  where  he  might  pri..fccu[e 
Iiis  fiuiiits  i:i  iramiviillity.  Accordingly,  in  1591,  he 
obtained  ibc  rcflory  of  Holcomb  i;i  Wiltlliirc,  toge- 
ther */ith  a  prcbenJ  in  the  church  of  Salilbnry,  of 
which  lie  w.-.s  alio  made  fub-dean.  In  1 594  he  was 
jTclcntcil  to  the  rectory  of  Billiopibourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  i6co.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  parilh-church,  where  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
i  meek,  -ious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  i.  Ec- 
cldiafticul  politic,  in  eight  books,  fol.  2.  A  difconrfc 
on  nullification ,  &c.  with  two  other  fcrmons,  Oxford 
1612,  410.  Alfo  fcveral  other  fernions  printed  with 
the  Eccleliaftical  Politic. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architCiTcurc,  a  veflclnuich  ufcd 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mafted 
lik«ahoy. — Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  thanvcf- 
fcls  with  crofs-fails  can  do.  They  are  from  jo  to  200 
tons  burden,  and  with  a  few  hands  will  fail  to  the 
Eafl  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  into 
a  circular  form,  commonly  ufedfor  fecuringcafks,  &c. 

Driving  a  Hi.op,  a  boyilh  exercife,  of  good  elfeft 
in  rendering  the  limbs  pliabk,  and  for  ftrengthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Protellant  caufe,  was  bornin  Somerfct- 
ihirc,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
college.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  ot  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Cillcrcian  monk  ;  but 
at  length,  dillikinghis  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  infected  with  Lutheranifm.  In 
1  559,  he  was  made  chaplain  and  houi'e-fleward  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fuffered  with  the  pro- 
tedlor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bat  that  vry  catho- 
lic knight,  as  Wood  calls  him,  difcovering  his  chap- 
lain to  be  a  heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  ibmc  time  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
called  Siii;t/ovj  :  but  being  again  difcovered,  he  efca- 
ed  in  the  habit  of  a  failor  to  Ireland  ;  thence  embarked 
for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. 
— When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  i  J50, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel's  intercft  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  bifliop  of 
Gloucefler  :  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worceflcr,  which  he  held  ///  commendam  with  the  for- 
mer. Bui  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne, 
before  his  lordlhip  was  imprifoncd,  tried,  and,  not 
ciioofmg  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
furti^red  this  terrible  death  at  Gloucefler,  on  th«  9lh 
of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem- 
nants of  Popery  in  the  church  of  Enghnd.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner's  accufers, 
which  fufncienily  accounts  for  his  beingone  of  queen 
Mary's  tirft  facrifices  toihe  holy  fee.  He  was  a  jer- 
fon  of  good  parts  and  learning,  as  may  be  found  in 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

KooPER  (Gecrge),a  very  learned  writer,  bilhopof 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  fkilled  in  mathematics,  and 


in  the  callernlciiningiind  languag  s.  He  fit  in  tr.i'fc    Ho>pia. 
fees  above  24  years,  often  reltifcd  a  feat  in  the  privy         H    j, 
council,   and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of     Hop«. 
the  bilhopric  of  London  on  the  dcaiii  of  bifliop  Comp-  ^~~^'— 
ton.  He  wrote,  i.  The  church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery.    2.  A  difcourfc  concerning 
Lent.     3.  New  danger  of  Prcfbytery.  4.  An  inquiry 
into  the  Itaie  of  the  ancient  uieafiircs.      5.  Dt  VaU7<- 
tiiiiaiiorum  huri-f  car.jcilura .  6.  Sevtral  fcrmons  ;  and 
other  works. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  Sc«  (thclndex  Aibjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HOOPOE.     SeeUptirA. 

HOORNHECK  (John),  profelTor  of  divinity  in 
the  univcrfities  of  Leydtn  and  L'trccht,  was  born 
at  Harlacm  in  161  7.  He  underAood  the  Laiin,  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Syriao,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
Englifli,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and  publilhed 
many  works,  among  which  are,  i.  A  refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3  vols  410.  2.  A  treaiife  for  the  con-' 
vidlion  of  the  J«ws.  3.  Of  the  convcrfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inflitutions,  &c.  which 
are  written  in  L.itin.  Mr  Bayle  reprefents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a  good  pallor  and  divinity  profcf- 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.     See  Humuius. 

Hops  were  (iril  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  year  1524.  They  are  firfl  mentioned 
in  the  Englilh  flaiutc-book  in  the  year  1552,  f/z.  in 
tlie  J  and  6  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  ad  of 
parliament  of  the  firll  year  of  king  James  I.a««6i6o3, 
cap.  18.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

The  hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  we  fhall  confider  what  relates  to 
the  culture  and  management  ofit,  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : 

0{  Stil.  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop-grounds, 
they  cllecm  the  richell  and  llrongell  grounds  the  mofl 
proper  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  furface  the  hnjs  will  profper  well  ;  but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a  flifl'clay  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

The  Keniilh  planters  account  new  land  bed  for 
hops  ;  they  pliiuthcirhop  gardens  with  apple  trees  at 
a  large  di/lance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ;  and 
when  the  land  hath  done  its  befl  for  hops,  which 
they  reckon  it  will  in  about  ten  years,  the  trees  may 
begin  to  bear.  The  cherry  trees  lafl  about  30  years, 
and  by  that  time  the  apple  trees  are  large,  thty  cut 
down  the  cherry  trees. 

The  Eflex  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  moll 
proper  for  jhops. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  hop-g^^und,  one  that  in- 
clines to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  moft  eligible ;  but  if 
it  be  exp'jftd  to  the  northeaft  or  fouthwcfl  winds, 
there  fliould  be  a  Ihclter  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftanec, 
becaufe  the  northeall  winds  arc  apt  to  nip  the  tender 
Ikoots  in  thcfpring;  and  the  fouthwefl  winds  fre- 
quently break  and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter-time  provide  your  foil  and  manure 
for  the  hop-ground  againft  the  following  fpring. 

Ifthe  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  twoor  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  iocorporate  together  till 
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you  have  occafion  to  make  iifeofit  in  making  )our 
'  hop  liills ;  but  it' it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before  till  the  fprinjr  in  the  next  year,  fur  new  diuig 
is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly 
made  ufc  of  than  it  is  now,  efpccially  wiien  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  ami  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
mufl  ufe  it ;  which  if  they  do,  cows  or  hngs-dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  com- 
port, bccaufc  hops  delight  moll  in  a  manure  that  is 
cool  and  moifl 

Planting.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  ia  a  fituation 
{o  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be- 
tween them,  to  dry  up  and  dillipate  ihc  moifturc, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  fubjccl  to  fire-blafts,  which 
often  dcftroy  the  middlcsof  large  plantations,  while  the 
outlidcs  remain  unhurt. 

As  fort*he  prepn.vationof  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
fliould,  in  the  pi  1  .cding  winter,  be  plowed  and  harrow- 
ed even  ;  and  ihen  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quan- 
tity of  frclh  ricli  earth,  or  well  rotted  dung  and  earth 
mixed  together,  fiifficient  to  put  half  a  buihel  in  every 
hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlcfsthc  natural  groiuid  be 
Tery  frefliand  ^ood. 

The  hills  where  the  hops  arc  to  be  planted  (hould 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pafs  between  them  ;  for  in  clofc  plantations,  they  arc 
very  fuhjeft  to  whatthe  hop-planters  call the/iW-iJ/a/l'. 

If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfcs 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  bell  to  plant  them  in 
fquares  checqucrwife  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  fmall 
that  it  be  may  done  with  the  breaR-plough  or  fpade 
the  holes  lliould  be  ranged  in  a  quincunx  form.  Which 
way  foevcr  you  make  ule  of  it,  a  ftake  flwuld  be  ftuck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  arc  to  be  made 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  hop  ;  for  it  the  Lop  gar- 
den be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  fevcral  forts  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  fevcral  times;  it  will  caule  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  befl  forts  are  the  white  and  the  grey  kinds  ; 
the  latter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  kind,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
tliis  is  tender,  and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer  ;  but  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diftant  parts  of  one 
ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will 
be  this  conveniency,  th-it  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
fively  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  fliould  be  five 
or  lix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds 
on  them. 

If  ihcre  be  a  fort  of  hop  yon  value,  and  would  in- 
creafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fupertluous  binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied,  cutting  otf"  the 
tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops 
arc  drellcd,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ;  for  almoll 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  let  the  next 
fpring. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kcntilh 

planters    beft  approve  the   months   of  OAober  and 

March,  both  which  fometimcs  fuccetd  very  well ;  but 

the  fets  rrc  not  to  be   bad  in  Odobcr,  '.lulefs   from 
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fonic  ground  that  is  to  be  Jcflroycd  ;  and  likewife  there 
is  fjme  danger  tliat  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win- 
ter prove  \crY  wet ;  therelorc  the  niuft  ufu.il  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  %vhen  the  hops  are  cut 
and  drtil'crl. 

As  to  the  manncrof  planting  the  fets,  there  fliould 
be  five  good  fets  planted  in  every  bill,  one  in  ihe 
middle,  and  the  rcll  round  about  floping,  the  tops 
mcetingat  tlie  centre-;  they  mult  ftaad  even  with  the 
lurfaceof  the  ground  ;  lei  them  be  prcii'ed  dole  with 
the  hand,  and  covered  wiih  fine  canh,  and  a  flick 
ihould  be  placed  on  eacli  iide  the  hill  to  fccure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  during  that  fumnicr,  is  to  keep  the  hilU 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raife  a  fniall  hill  round  about 
the  plants.  In  June  you  mull  twill  the  young  biud 
or  branches  togcijicr  into  a  bunch  or  knot ;  for  if  they 
are  tied  iij>  to  fmall  poles  the  firft  year,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  th« 
weakening  of  the  plants. 

A  mixture  of  compofl  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  hop  ground,  the  bed  time  lor  laying  it  on,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry.isabout  Michaelmas, that  the  wheels 
of  the  dung  cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  fuirow 
the  ground:  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muA  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  frofl  has  hardened  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  dung  cart ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  arc 
decayed,  and  to  be  call  out  every  y^ar. 

If  you  have  good  florcof  dung,  the  bcil  way  will 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and 
to  dig  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they 
will  require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning 
about  jobulhcls  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  rcfl  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  lor  tiiere  is  no  occa- 
lion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  manner  oftenerihaa 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  thcmfelves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  ;  this  they  lay  only 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fpring. 
which  lall  lome  account  the  bell  time,  when  the  hops 
are  drelTcd,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut  ;  but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compofl  or  dung  ought  to  be 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Drejfiiig.  As  to  the  dreflingof  the  hops,  when  the 
hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,ougl)t  to  betaken 
away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  cou- 
venitntly  at  the  Hock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant- 
ed the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dreiFed  in  dry  weather  ;  butelfe,  if  the 
ground  be  flrong  and  in  perfcftion.  the  middle  o[ 
Slarch  will  be  a  good  time  ;  and  the  latter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cliar<*d  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  llock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a  iharp  knife  you  mull  cut  off  all 
the  Ihoots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  lall  year; 
and  alfo  all  theyoung  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  rutt 
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Hop<i.      in  the  alley,  and  weaken  the  hill.     It  will  be  projicr 

— ^ to  cut  o.ic  part  of  the  Aock  lower  than  the  other,  and 

alio  10  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  highcll  the  prc- 
ccedingytar.  By  piirfuinj^  this  method  you  may  cxpcci 
io  have  itrongcr  buds,  and  alio  kccjuhe  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  drefling  thofe  hops  that  liave  been  planted  the 
year  bdbre,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops 
«nd  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from 
the  fcts,  and  alio  to  cover  the  flocks  with  hue  earth  a 
liiiger's  length  in  thickuefs. 

Thifoliiig.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops 
are  to  be  poled,  when  the  Ihoois  begin  to  iprout  up; 
the  poles  mull  be  let  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
with  a  fiiuare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds,  three  poles  are  fuiticicnt  for 
one  hill.  Thcfc  fnould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling  ;and  a  fpace 
between  two  poles  ougut  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth 
to  admit  the  luu- beams. 

The  poles  ought  lo  be  in  length  r6or  20  feet, 
more  or  let's  according  as  the  groimdisin  Ibength  ; 
and  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  ovcrpole  a  young 
or  weak  ground,  lor  that  willdraw  the  llock  too  much, 
and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  ovcrpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expccl  a  good  crop  Irom  it  ;  tor  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  growvery  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reachedthepoles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Twofmall  poles  are  fulKcient  ior 
a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprontsor  young  buds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  loot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  bet- 
terjudgmcnt  where  to  place  the  largell  poles;  but  if 
you  llay  till  they  are  folong  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,bccaule  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  pole 
readily. 

Mapple  or  aCicn  poles  are  accounted  the  bell  for 
liops,  on  which  they  are  ihought  to  profpcr  beil,  be- 
caufe  of  their  warmth  ;  or  elfe  becaufe  the  climbing 
«f  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bark.  But  for  durability,  allien  or  willow  poles  are  pre- 
ferable ;  but  chefiuft  poles  are  the  moll  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  lind  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla- 
ced near  thofe  that  are  toolhort  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

The  tying.  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that 
do  not  clai'p  of  themfelves  to  the  nearell  pole  when 
ihey  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  mult  be 
guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun, 
whofe  courl'c  they  will  always  follow.  They  mull  be 
bound  with  withered  rulhes,  but  not  fo  slofe  as  to  hin- 
der them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  mull  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furniihed  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  arc  e- 
nough  for  a  pole;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that 
you  have  no  occalion  fur,  are  to  be  plucked  up;  but 
if  the  ground  be  young,  then  none  of  thefc  ufelefs 
binds  Ihould  be  plucked  up,  but  fliould  be  w.'"apt  up 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
your  hands,  if  they  forfakc  the  poles,  you  Ihould  make 
Die  of  altand-ladder  in  tying  them  up. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have 
made  an  cud  of  tying  them,  the  ground  mull  have 
the  lummer  dreiHng  :  this  is  done  by  calling  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  line  earth  into  every  hill ;  arid  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  you  mull  hoc  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoc,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  conveniciii 
bigncfs. 

Gathering.  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begiR 
to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholo- 
mew Tide.  A  judg;ment  may  be  made  of  their  ripc- 
nefs  by  their  llrong  fcent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the 
brownilh  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muflbc  picked  with  all  the  expedition  polhble  ;  for  if 
at  this  time,  a  florm  of  wind  ihould  come,  it  would, 
do  them  great  damage  by  breaking  tlie  branches,  and 
bruiling  and  difcolouring  the  ho})S  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  the  hops  being  picked  green  and  bright, 
will  fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  tliofc  which  arc 
difcolourcd  and  brown. 

The  moil  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fcjuarc  frame  of  wood,  called  a  h.hi,  with  a  cloth 
hanging  on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood  pla- 
ced at  a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin  ; 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broad  ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
fix  or  eight  peri'ons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  befl  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaft 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve- 
niently; this  will  prevent  the  fouth  well  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  tlie  ground  contain- 
ing  II  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill  which 
is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  lide  ;  and 
when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into  ano- 
ther piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  finiihed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
mull  rake  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  cfpccially  when  the  hops  arc  green,  becaufe  it 
will  make  ihefap  to  tiow  excclfivtly. 

The  hops  mull  be  picked  vciy  clean,  /.  e.  free 
from  leaves  and  llalks  ;  and,  as  th'.re  fhall  be  occalion, 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  mud  be  emptied 
into  a  hop-bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  oallor  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  ; 
for  if  they  Ihould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  Ihould  no  more  poles 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
Ihould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry;  this  will  lave  fome  expencc 
in  firing,  and  prefcrve  their  colour  better  when  thty 
are  dried. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  againfl  another  year,  which  arc 
befl  to  be  laid  up  in  a  Ihcd,  having  firll  ilripped  oft  the 
haulin  from  them  ;  but  if  you  have  not  thn  conveni- 
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Hdju.      ency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 

— " lix  poles  (as  you  plcafe)  wide  at  bottom  ;  and  having 

ict  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  thcni  tO};etherat  the  top,  fet  the  rdl  of  your 
poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpofcd,  none  but 
thofc  on  the  outlidc  ivill  be  fubjccl  to  tlic  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  i.mer  poles  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlcfsatthe  top  ;  whaxas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  marc  damage  in  a  fortnight  than 
by  their  ftandingall  ihercflof  the  year. 

Drying.  The  beil  mciliod  of  dryinj;  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oaitor  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  fame  form;.;i,i  falhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  directions  for 
making  thefe,  liucc  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thofe  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made, 
knows  how  to  build  tjiem. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquarc,  and  may  be  of  lo,  la, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  arc 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  bcguels  of 
the  fteddle  where  the  tire  is  kept,  »/z.  if  the  kiln  be 
12  tcet  fquarc  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
high  front  the  lire,  and  the  rteddlc  ought  to  be  fix  feet 
and  a  half  fquarc,  and  fo  p''oportionablc  in  other  di- 
mcnlions. 

The  hops  muflbe  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it  ; 
but  care  is  to  betaken  not  to  overload  the  oaft  if  the 
hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oafl ought  to  befirft  warmed  with  a  fire  before 
the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  ftrady  fire  mull 
he  kept  under  them  ;  it  muftnot  be  too  fierce  at  firfl, 
left  it  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  muft  it  be  futfcred  to  fink 
or  llacken,  but  rather  be  incrcafed  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  left  the  nioillure  or  fweat  which  the  fire 
hasraifed  fall  backor  difcolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  mart  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off  the 
oaft.  It  may  be  known  when  they  arc  well  dried  by 
the  briitlenefsof  the  ftalks  and  the  cafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  cafy  and  befl  manner,  is 
not  only  an  injury  or  wafte  to  the  hops,  but  altban  ex- 
pence  of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
fuel  and  as  long  a  time  to  dry  a  fmall  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a  hrgc  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  having  a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
at  pleafurc)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie. 
This  cover  may  alio  be  tinned,  by  nailing  (ingle  tin 
plates  over  the  face  of  it  ;  fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  /.  i.  when  the  greateft 
partof  thcirmoifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  afoot  or  lefs  of  the  hops  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  retieA  the  heat  upon  them, 
lb  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lowermoft, 
and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

Bagging.  As  foon  as  the  hops  arc  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bag- 
ged immediately  ihry  will  pwdcr,  but  if  they  lie  a 
while  (and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they 
be  covered  clofc  with  blankets  10  fccurc  them  from  the 
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air)  they  may  be  bagged  wiihmore  fafety,  asnorbe- 
ingliahle  to  be  broken  topiu'dcr  in  treading  ;  and  this 
will  make  them  be»r  treading  the  better,  and  the  har- 
der they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  :  they 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  cither  round  of 
fquarc,  large  enough  to  receive  a  hop  bag,  which  con- 
lifts  of  four  ells  and  a  half  ofcll-widc  cloth,  and  alfb 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a, half  oLhops  ; 
they  tie  a  handfulof  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the 
bag  to  fcrve  as  handles  to  it  ;  and  they  faften  tlic 
mouth  of  the  bag,  fo  placed  thai  the  hoop  may  rcll  up- 
on the  edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  pcrl^m  con- 
tinually putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bag 
is  full ,  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden.they  unrip 
the  faftcning  of  the  bag  to  tiic  hoops,  and  Ict  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful 
of  hops  in  eaclt  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  ia 
the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  wiil  keep  good  fcve- 
ral  years  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  that  iliey  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoilcd  by  the  mice  making  ilicir  nclls 
in  them. 

Product.  The  charge  of  an  acre  of  bop-ground  ia 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hops  arc  cultivated,  it 
computed  thus :  three  pounds  for  the  hulbandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  five  poundsfor  pick- 
ing and  drying,  one  pound  ten  Ihilliugs  f.ir  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  fome  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  anacrcyearly  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  fhilliiigs  for  tythe  ;  in  all  L.  i  j  a  year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a  mo- 
derate return,  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops 
docs  not  fell  for  more  than  L.  50.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  cighty,or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in 
a  time  of  general  fcarcity  conlidcraUly  more  :  fothat, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is  computed  at  fitteeii  pounds  a  year,  and  its  average 
produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  proti:  I'rom  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  confumption,  that  h»ps 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a  loling  than  a 
very  profitable  article. 

L/c-j.  In  the  fpring-timc,  while  the  bud  is  yet  ten- 
der, t!ie  tops  of  the  plant  bcingcut  off",  and  boiled,  arc 
ate  likeafparagus,  and  found  very  wholefome,  and  cf- 
fettual  to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  hcad:>  and  tendrils  arc 
good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  fcurvy,  and  moft  cuta- 
neous dilcafcs  ;  deroclions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufe  againll  pcflilential  fevers  ;  Juleps 
and  apjzcms  arc  alio  prepared  with  hops  for  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyfterical  aifcctions,  and  to  promote 
the  mcnfcs. 

A  pillow  ftutied  with  hops  and  laid  under  Ove  head, 
is  faiJ  to  procure  llccp  in  fevers  attended  with  a  dcU- 
ri'.im.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew- 
ery for  the  prcfervation  of  malt  liquors  ;  which  l»/  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  and  dmr«(ic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vil'cid,  lefs  apt  to  turn  foiu-,  more 
dctergeiu,  more  dil'poled  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  niorc  falubrious.  They  arc  faiJ  to  contain  aa 
4  M  2  agreeable 
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Hops.     aTeeable odoriferous  principle,  which  promotes  the  vi- 
HoPc.      i*)us  Icrmtntatioii.     When  (liahily  boiled  or  iiifnlcd 

'' ■  in  warm  water,  they  increafc  its  i'piritiiolity. 

Lau'i  lihii/ig  to  Hops.  By  9  Anne,  cap.  121.  an 
additional  duty  of  :;d  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  liops  im- 
ported, over  and  above  all  other  duties;  and  hops 
landed  before  entry  and  payment  of  dury,  or  without 
warrant  lor  landing,  Ihall  be  forfeited,  and  burnt  ;  the 
Ihip  alfd  (liall  be  for(citcd,and  the  perfon  concerned  in 
importing  or  landing  Ihall  forfeit  5  1 .  a  hundred  weight. 
7  Geo.  II.  c^f-  19-  By  9  Anne,  cap.  12.  there  Ihall 
be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  m.ade  tit  for  ufe,  within  lix 
mouths  after  they  are  cured  and  bagged  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40  s.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  arc  alfo  to  be  en- 
tered, on  pain  of  50  1.  which  may  be  vilited  by  an  offi- 
cer at  any  time  without  obfhuction,  under  the  penally 
of  20  1.  All  hops  Ihall,  within  lix  weeks  after  gather- 
ing, be  brought  to  fuch  places  10  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on''paiu  of  5  s.  a  pound.     The   re-bagging  of  foreign 


tors  of  the  college  of  Juflicc  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
laud.  By  his  mother  he  was  defcended  from  the  an-  ^ 
cicut  family  of  Glafs  of  Sauchic  in  Stirliaglhire.  Af- 
ter tinilhiug  the  ulual  courfe  of  fchool  education,  he 
entered  to  the  mtiverlity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  having, 
as  it  were,_an  hereditary  prcdilcclion  for  the  healing 
art,  his  attention  was  foon  particul.irly  directed  10  that 
branch  of  Icicnce.  Having  iinilhed  his  acadcniical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifitcd  other  medical 
fchools ;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
univcrlity  of  Glalgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1750.  A  few  months  after  that,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  of  phyllciaiis  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
that  city.  After  he  had  continued  about  ten  years  in 
practice,  dilcharging  the  duties  of  hisprofellion  with 
a  degree  of  judgment,  attention,  and  humanity,  which 
did  him  jjreat  honour  ;  by  the  death  of  Dr  Alflon 
the  botanical  chair  in  the  univerfity  became  vacant ; 
when  Ur  Hope,  by  a  commillion  from  his  fovereign, 
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hops  in   Britilh  bagging  for  fale  or  exportation,  incurs     dated  tjie  ijlh  of  April  ^l  761,  was  appointed   king's 

a  forfeiture  of  to  1.  a  hundred  weight  ;  and  defrauding     '  /^ -—■---  --      --  — 

the  king  of  his  duty  by  uliug  twice  oroftencr  the  fame 
bag,  with  the  ofhcer's  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  40  1.     The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I. 
Concealment  of  hops  I'ubjcds  to  the  forfeiture  of  20  1. 
and  the  concealed  hops  ;  and  any  perfon  who  Ihall  pri- 
vately convey  away  any  liops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  Ihall  forfeit  J  s.  a  pound.      And 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  within  fix  months 
after  curiug,  bagging,  and  weighing,on  pain  of  double 
duty,  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and  one- third  to  the  in- 
former.    No  common  brewer,  &c.  Ihall  ufe   any  bitter 
ingredient  inftcad    of  hops,   on  pain  of  20  1.     Hops 
which  have  pcid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland  ; 
but  by  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  there  Ihall  be  no  drawback  ; 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.   no  foreign    hops  fliall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.     Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
Ihall  be  fcnt  in  writing  to  theofiicer,  on  pain  of  50 1. 
6Geo.  cap.  ai.     And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  68.  the 
officer  Ihall,  onpainof  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter's 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture 

cfiol The  owners  of  hops  fliall  keep  their  oafts, 

&c.  juft  weights  and  fcalcs,  and  permit  the  officer  to 
ufe  them  onpainof  20 1.  6.  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by 
10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  a  penalty  of  100 1.  is  inflided 
for  falfc  fcales  and  weights.  The  owners  are  allowed 
to  nfe  calksinfteadof  bags,under  thefameregulations. 
6Geo.  cap.  21.  If  any  perfon  lliall  mix  with  hops 
jlijy  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  fcent,  he  fliall  forfeit 
5  1.  a  hundredweight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufly  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  Ihall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  6.  Geo.  II.  cap.  57-  By  a  late  ad,  five 
per  cent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HOPE  (Dr  john),profeirorof  botany  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
loth  of  May  1725.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Robert 
Hope  a  refpeftable  furgeon,  whofe  father,  Lord  Ran- 
kciler,  made  a  dillinguilhcd  figure  as  one  of  the  fcna- 


botanifl  for  Scotland  and  fuperintendant  of  ihe  royal 
garden  at  Edinburgh.     A    few  weeks  after  this  he 
was  (Htctcd  by  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  as  the 
fucccllbr  of  Dr  Alflon  in  the  profeiforlhips  both    of 
botany  and  materia  medica  ;  and  tlius  be  became  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
vcrlity.    After  he  had  continued  for  about   fix  years 
to  give  regular  conrfes  of  lei^tures  on  thcfe  fubjefts, 
with  no  Id's  credit  to  himiclf  than  benefit  to hishear- 
ers,  teaching  the  one  branch  during  the  fummer,  and 
the  other  during  the  winter  months,  he  found  that  his 
health  was  conlidcrably  impaired  ;  which  induced  him 
to  form  the  refolution  of  refigning  the  materia    medi- 
ca, and  ot  afterwards  folcly  confining  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  of  his  favourite  fcicnce  of  botany.    This  refo- 
lution he  carried  into  cffetl;  in  the  year  i  768  ;   and  by 
a  new  comniilUon  from  his    majelly,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  regius  proftifor  of  medicine 
and  botany  in  the    univerfity,  and  had  the  offices  of 
king's  botauilland  iui'erintcndant  of  the  royal  garden 
conferred  upon  him  for  lift,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  always  granted  during  plcafiirt  only. 

Dr  Hope's  prtdecclfor,  although  a  learned  and  wor- 
thy man,  could  never  obtain  fufficiciu  public  fundsfor 
the  ellablilhmeut  of  a  proper  botanical  garden    at  E- 
dinburgh  ;   and  from  the  lituation  as  well   as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  at  that  time,  joined   to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  conf'trvatorics  for  plants,   it  could  boafl  of 
no  riches  in  the  way  of  exotics.      The  only  field  for 
improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  Itudent,  was 
the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  to  wliich  it  muff  indecdbc 
allowed  that  natur;  has  been  uncommonly  liberal,  in 
affordinga  verygreatvaricty  ofindegenous  vegetables. 
In  this  fituation,  the  ellabiiflimsnt  ofa  newgardenna- 
turally  fuggefted  itfelf  as  a  grand  and    important  ob- 
ject;; and  it  was  accomplifhed  by  the  zeal  and  induftry 
of  Dr  Hope,  aided  by  the  munificence  ofhisprefent 
majefty.  The  firflafliflance  given  tothc  undertaking 
was  under  the  admiuiflration  of  Lord  Bute  ;  and  af- 
terwards, under  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  per- 
manent fuad  forthe  fupport  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
this  place  was  eflablifhed,  which  may  render  itnot  in- 
ferior to  any  in   Europe.  Dr   Hope's  unwearied  ex- 
ertions 
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jjop..      eriions  in  proconng  for  the  garden  the  vegetable  pro- 

—» dudions  of  every  cliiiiatc,  could  not  be  exceeded.  His 

endeavuurs  were  ooiiilaiitly  directed  in  adding  not  to 
the  Ihow;  but  to  the  riciics  of  tlit  garden  ;  and  they 
were  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  tiiat  in  a  very  Ihoit 
lime  the  iatcllij^cnt  botanifl  might  gratify  his  curio- 
fiiy,  in  contemplating  the  rareil  plants  of  every  coun- 
try wiiich  has  yet  been  explored.  Kor  were  bis  in- 
duftriojs  exertions  mot'c  aUiduoully  bcftowedin  form- 
ing and  enriching  the  garden,  than  in  cherilhing  and 
promoting  a  zeal  for  botanical  ftudies.  Krcm  but  a 
rery  fmall  number  of  Icdurcs,  which  was  all  that  his 
preciecclfor  ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the 
courfe  till  it  became  as  complete  as  any  one  delivered 
at  this  place  ;  and  during  all  this  extended  courfe,  he 
tauglit  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  demonllrated  a 
degree  of  ardour  and  enthufiafni  in  himl'clf,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  infpire  fimilar  emotions  in  others. 
But  even  fuch  precept  and  fuch  example  were  not  the 
only  means  be  employed  for  directing  the  attention  of 
the  induflrious,  the  ingenious,  and  laudably  ambi- 
tious ftudcnt,  to  this  branch  of  fcience.  By  beflow- 
ing,  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  an  annual  gold 
medal,  as  a  teflimony  of  fuperior  merit,  he  gave  a  fpur 
to  exertion,  from  which  the  toils  of  lludy  were  alle- 
viated by  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  labours  of  induflry 
converted  into  the  pleafures  of  emulation. 

Dr  Hope  married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Stevcnfon  an 
eminent  phylician  in  Edinburgh  ;  by  whom  he  had 
four  fons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  November 
1786.  He  was  a  mcmbcrnot  only  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  but  alfo  of  fcveral  foreign  (ocietics; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  dillinguilhed 
office  of  prclident  of  the  royal  college  of  pliyficians. 
Dr  Hope,  with  whom  it  was  a  principal  objctl  to  make 
botany  fubfervient  to  the  a;ils  more  immediately  ufe- 
ful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  was  one  of 
the  firlt  who,  in  conjunftiou  with  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  practical  cul- 
tivation of  rhubarb  in  Britain  ;  and  he  demonllrated 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  multiplied.  He 
lived  to  fee  it  cultivated  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the 
Britilh  market  was  no  longer  under  any  ncccflity  of 
depending  upon  foreign  climates  for  this  valuable  and 
once  expeniive  medicine;  alfo  he  has  fhown  that  the 
efafctida  plant,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  bears  the 
vicillitudcsof  the  climate,  but  grows  in  fuch  a  vigo- 
rovis  and  healthful  Hate  as  to  iic  fully  impregnated  with 
its  aiflivc  gum.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  hope, 
that  bythe  exertions  of  future  induflry,  thcfliop  of  t!to 
apothecary  may  be  fupplied  with  this  article  alfo  from 
his  own  garden.  Belides  being  the  author  of  fomc 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<5tions,  particularly 
tv.o  rclpefting  the  ufeful  plants  jull  mentioned,  Dr 
Hope  had  in  contemplation  a  more  extcnlivc  botanical 
work,  on  which  he  had  bellowed  much  fludy  and  rc- 
ilcttion.  It  was  his  wilh  to  increafc  thofe  advantages 
xrhich  refult  from  the  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  Linnxus,  by  conjoining  it  with 
a  fyflem  of  vegetables  dillributed  according  to  their 
great  natural  orders.  For  this  purpofe,  no  inconfider- 
able  part  of  that  time  which  he  conld  fpare  from  other 
nnavoidablc  engagements  was  employed  in  attempts  to 
improve  and  pcrfeft  the  natural  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables.     In  this  work  he  La^  made  very 


confidcrable  progrefs;  and  it  muH  be  the  fubjrd  of 
linecre  regret  to  every  lover  of  botany,  if  fruiu  the 
event  of  his  death  the  public  (liall  be  for  cvtr  de- 
prived of  thofc  fruits  of  his  labours. 

Hope,  in  ethics,  is  the  dcfircof  feme  good,  attcnd- 
td  \\'n\\  a  belief  of  the  pilfibility  at  Icall,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlightened  witli  joy,  grc-iter  or  Icfs,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  Icfs  probability  of  o'jr  politlfiiig 
the  object  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  r  if  paring  for  his 
Allan  expedition,  diftribuied  his  hereditary  dominions 
among  his  friends ;  allotting  to  fomc  villages,  to 
others  boroughs,  to  otiicrs  cities ;  and  b.-ing  alked 
what  he  bad  refcrved  for  hiinlclf,  replied,  Hope. 

Good. Hope.     Sec  CooD-H'.pc. 

HOPtA,  in  boiai:y  :  A  genus  of  the  polyaudria 
order,  bclonghig  to  the  polydrlpliia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  isquinqucfid,  fuperior  ;  the  corolla  pcnta- 
petalous  ;  the  llamina  are  many  and  coalited  in:o  five 
pencils;  tlicre  is  one  flyle  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  wilh 
a  trilocular  kernel.  There  is  only  one  fpccies,  the 
tindlora,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

HOPKINS  (Ezckiel),  bilhop  of  Dcrry  in  Ireland, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfcure  clergyman  in  Devonfhire  ; 
and  was  for  fomc  time  a  chorifler  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  ufher  of  tlie  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Prefbytcrian  miniftcr,  and  was  ex- 
tolled as  an  excellent  preacher.  John,  lord  Roberts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  picafed  with 
his  perfon,  his  difcourfe,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re- 
tained him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  fcnt  in  quali- 
ty of  lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  him  to  his  fuccelfor,  that  hcwas 
foon  preferred  to  the  bilhopric  of  Raphoe,  whence  he 
was  tranllated  to  Derry.  During  the  war  under  ihc 
earl  of  Tyrconnelat  the  rcvo.ution,  he  withdrew  in- 
to England  ;  and  was  chofen  miniflerof  St  Mary,  Al- 
dermanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690.  His 
fcrmons,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  ar.J 
that  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  are  much  efltcmcd.  His 
works  were  printed  together  in  1 710,  folio.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  fcveral  of  whofc 
poetical  pieces  are  in  Drydcn's  Mifcellanies. 

HOPLITES,  Hoplita;  ( formed  of  .Txtjarwoar;, 
in  antiiiuity,werefuchof  the  candidates  at  tlic  Olym- 
pic and  other  facred  games  as  ran  racesin  armour. 

One  of  the  linell  pieces  of  the  famous  ParriiaCus 
was  a  painting  which  reprcfentcd  two  hoplites;  the 
one  running,  and  fceming  to  fwcat  large  drops  ;  tl>c 
other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out  of 
breath. 

HOPLITODROMOS  (formed  of  otxh  artmur, 
and  /f»;u«  I  run),  in  the  ancient  gyinnaflic  fports,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  pcrfons  as  went  through  thofc 
toilfome  and  robuil  exercifei  in  complete  armour  ;  by 
which  the  exercife  became  much  more  violent,  and 
the  wearing  of  ;u:mour  in  the  time  of  battle  much 
more  cafy. 

HOPLOMACHI,  o^x«.u«^«<  (compofcJ  of  »r\n 
armour,  and  juix*.""'  ^/i^'A  '"  antiquity,  were  a 
fpccies  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour;  either 
completely  armed  frotn  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a 
c^lk  and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a  veiFel  wherein  feed-corn  is  carried  a» 
tic  time  o/fowing. 
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The  word  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  wooJcn  trough  in  a 
mill,  into  which  the  com  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HOR,  a  itiountiiiii,  or  mountaiiioiis  trad  of  Arabia 
Pctraa,  litiiatcJ  in  that  circuit  wiiich  the  Ifraclites 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-cail  of  Edoni  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Horites.  This 
trait  was  alfo  called  5:-/r,  cither  from  a  native  Horitc, 
or  from  Efau,  •iiy  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  body  ;  whofe  polterity  drove  out  the  Ho- 
rites. 

HORyi:.     See  Hours. 

HOK-'tA,  in  antiquity,  folcmn  facrlfices,  coiidll- 
ing  of  (ruits,  &c.  ottered  in  fpring,  funinier,  autiinni, 
and  winter  ;  that  heaven  niighc  grant  mild  and  tem- 
perate weather.  Thcfe,  according  to  Mturhus,  were 
ottered  to  the  goddelfes  called  cifxi,  i.  e.  Hours,  who 
•were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun,  pre- 
fided  over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  di- 
vine worfliip  paid  them  at  Athens. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  KoRUs  Apollo,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suijas,  who 
firil  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  tlicn  at  Conftantinuj'le 
inider  the  reign  of  rheodofius.  There  arc  extant  un- 
der his  name,  two  bodks  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians;  which  Aldus  hrll  publilhcd  in  Greek  in 
1505,  in  folio  ;  and  they  have  often  been  publilhcd 
fmce,  with  a  Latin  verlion  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
\vas  the  author  of  thefe  books;  they  being  rather 
thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an^ 
cicnt  date: on  which  head,  fee  Fabricua'  Bibtiolhcca 
Cr^eca. 

HORATII,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  tlic 
reign  of  Tullus  Hollilius,  fought  againll  the  three 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two 
of  the  Ho!-atii  were  lirll  killed  ;  but  the  third,  by  his 
addrcfs,  fiiccellively  llew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by 
this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjedt  to  the 
Romans.     See  Romk. 

HORATIUS,  furnamcd  Codes  from  Iiis  lofmg  an 
rye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  coiifiil  Horatius 
PulviUus,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  fought  againil;  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna, 
laying  fiegc  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Jani- 
culum  ;  and  purfutd  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over 
ilie  Tiber,  wliich  joined  ihe  city  tojaniculum.  Lar- 
gius,  Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fullained  the 
ihock  of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their 
entering  the  city  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Largius  and 
Herminius  having  palfed  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 
was  left  alone,  and  rcpulfed  tlie  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  tlien  threw  himfdf  armed 
iniothe  Tyber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph. 

HoRAfiL's  (Qiiintus  Klaccus),  the  mod  excellent 
of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  lyric  and  fatirical  kind,  and 
the  moll  jiklicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  graiidfoa  of  a  JrecHman,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
linm  64  R.  C.  He  had  the  belt  mailers  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bru- 
tus and  Caflius,  but  left  his  Ihield  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  Some  time  after,  he  gave  himfdf  up  entirely 
to  the  ftiidy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.     His  ta- 


lents foon  made  liim  known  to  Auguflus  and  Nfacae- 
nas,  wlio  had  a  particular  cllecm  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contrailed  a  llrit^ 
fricndfliip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  amb- 
tion,  and  led  a  tramiuil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends;  but  was  fubject  to  a  deHuxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  ol  57.  There  are  ftill  extant  his 
Odes,  Epililes,  Satires, and  the  art  of  poetry;  of  which 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
bell  are  thole  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio  ;  of  Paris, 
J691,  quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 
Rentley's  emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 

HORD,  in  geography,  is  ufcd  for  a  company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
but  flroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  10  lliift  as  loon  as  tjic  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prelent  province  is  eaten  bare:  fuch  are  feveral 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  Wolga,  in  die  kingdom  of  Allracan  and 
Bulgaria. 

A  hord  confifls  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir- 
cle,  and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The 
inhabitants  in  each  hord  ulually  torm  a  military  com- 
pany or  troop  ,  the  cldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the 
captain,  and  depends  on  tlie  general  or  prince  of  the 
whole  nation. 

KORDEUM,  BARLEY,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
dieynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Cramhta  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 
uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  confifls  of  fix 
leaves,  and  contains  three  (lowers.  There  are  eight 
fpccies  ;  only  one  of  W'hich,  viz.  tlie  murinum,  or  wall- 
barlcy-grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  The  native  place 
of  the  vulgar,  or  common  barley  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  com- 
mon barky,  fee  Agriculture,  n"  139 — 146. 

HORUICALIA;  or  Hokdicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religions  feall  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facrificcd  cattle  big  with  young.  Tiiis  fcaflfellon 
April  r  J.  on  which  day  tliey  facrificcd  30  cows  with 
calf  to  the  goddefs  Tcllus  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
were  facrificcd  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  aflies  at  firAby 
the  pontifices,  afterwards  by  the  cldell  of  the  veflal 
virgiuB. 

HOREB,  or  Orrb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrasa, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai; 
the  fcene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (racilus),  a  people  of  Britain,  beyond 
Solway  Frith.     'Now  E/kJa/o  (Camden). 

HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiv.  6.)  They  had  princes,  and  were  power- 
ful, even  before  Efau  made  a  conquefl  of  their  coun- 
try, (iJ.  xxxvi.  20 — 30.)  The  Horites,  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Seir,  and  the  Edomiles  I'eem  afterwards  to 
have  been  confownded,  and  toliave  eompofed  but  one 
people  (Deut.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4).  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraca,  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
foutli-cafl  of  the  promifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
word  Dmn  Chorhi/,  which  in  the  book  of  Genells  is 
tranllated  Horitu,  to  be  ufcd  in  an  appellative  lenfe  in 
feveral  other  pallagcs  of  ftripture,  and  to  fignify  no- 
bles, 
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Hor*hounJblc5,or  great  and  powerful  men  ( I  Kings  xxi.   8,  ii. 

I         and  Neh.ii.  i6.iv.  14.  v.7- vi.  I7.vii.  5.  xii.  17  .Eccl. 

Horiz»Ptal  x.  17.  Ifa.xxxiv.  12.  Jcr.  xxvii.  20.xxxix.6.);  audi: 

•^""^        is  very  probable,  that  tiie  Grctks  derived  from  hence 

their  heron  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax  "a 

king,'*  from  the  fons  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  in 

Paklline. 

HOREHOUND,  13allota,  oxStach^s.m  botany. 
See  Marrubiu.m. 

HORIZON,  or  Ho Ri son,  in  geography  and  aftro- 
nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  Iphcrc,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpliercs;  the  on-j  upper  and 
vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  tf'Z'^)  which  literally  fignitics  "  bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight ,"  being  formcdof  of;fa,  tcrvii- 
no,  dcfin'to,  "  I  bound,  I  limit  ;"  whence  it  isalfocal- 
led /■///■/or,  finiilier."  See  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenflile. 

Rational,  true,  ox  ajlronanical Hokizox,  which  is  al- 
fo  called  limply  and  abfolutely //if /'9/-;2(i/;,  is  a  great 
circle,  whole  plane  pall'cs  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofe  poles  arc  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fpherc  hito  two  equal  parts  or  hemi- 
fphercs. 

Sinfiblc,vijl»le,a(>paretit  HoRizos,  is  a  Icfler  cir- 
cle of  the  fpherc,  which  divides  the  vifiblc  part  of  the 
fpherc,  from  the  invilible.  Its  poles,  too,  arc  the  ze- 
nith and  nadir:  andconfcijuently  the  Je/ijiiui  horizonii 
parallel  to  the  rational  ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
and  into  twu  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals. — The/etif- 
ble  horizon  is  divided  into  eajlern  and  tsejlern.  The 
cajlern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rile.  The  -wejierit  or  tc- 
cidual  h.or\i.on,  is  that  wherein  the  liars  fet.  The  al- 
titude or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphcre,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

^yfenfible  horizon  is alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle; 
which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the  eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the 
fhjfual  horizon.  In  this  fenfc  wc  fay,  a  fpacious  hori- 
zon, a  narrow  fcanty  horizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon. — Wc  fay,  a  horizontal  plane,  horizontal 
line,  SiC. 

HoRizoSTALDial,  is  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  :  having  its  gnomon,  or  llyle,  elevated  accor- 
ding to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  de- 
figncd  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moll  limplc  and  eafy .  The  manner  of  dcfcribing  them, 
fee  under  ihe  article  Dial. 

HoRizosTAL  Lint,  in  pcrfpedive,  is  a  right  line 
draWTi  through  theprincip.il  point,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon :  or,  it  is  the  intcrfeclion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpe(5live  planes.     See  Perspective. 

HoRizosTAL  Plane,  is  that  wliich  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  whether  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane ;  or  how  much  the 
deviation  is.     Sec  Levelling. 

HoKizofiTAL  Plane,  in  perfpective,  is  a  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon,  palFing  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
tLng  the  pcrfpedive  plane  at  right  angles. 
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BokizoSTAL  ProjeHion.  See  G  e  o  c  R  ,\p  n  v ,  n*  66, 69. 

hokiZo\TAL  Range,  or  Level  Range,  o(  1  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  defcribcs,  when  dircttcd  on  a 
parallel  to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.     Sec  Gcs- 

NERY,  fajjiili. 

Horizontal  .Voon.     See  Astronomy,  n"  374. 

HoKizosTAL  apecnlii/n.     See  SPECULUM. 

HORMINUM,  clary,  ia  totany  :  A  genus  of 
the  gymiiofpcrinia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynaniia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  42d  order,  Vcrticillat.t.  The  cjly»  is  cam- 
panulated,  with  fourfegments  nearly  equal,  the  fourth 
hrger,  and  cmarginatcd;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave.  There  are  fcvcral  fptcies;  the  nioft  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  vcrbtnaccumj  or  co.ninion  wild 
clary.  It  grows  natura'.ly  on  fandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  fonietimcs  been 
cilled  oculus  ChriJIi,  from  the  fuppofcd  virtues  of  iu 
feeds  in  clearing  the  fight,  which  it  docs  by  its  vil'cous 
covering  ;  fo.-  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  atone  corner,  .xnd 
the  eyelid  kept  clofc  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gcnily 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  flick 
to  it,  and  fo  hn  brought  out.  Tlie  virtues  of  this  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofc  of  the  garden  clary, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard  fubftance  growing 
on  the  headsof  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds;  and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
of  otfence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
gelatinous  matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
a  Icfs  quantity  of  water,  and  larger  quantity  ol  earth, 
and  fulficiently  condenfed  to  have  a  tirm  and  folid  con- 
lillence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  I'apin's  di- 
gtiler,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  intojclly. 

Horn  isa  perfedly  animalifed  matter,  and  turnifties 
indillillation  the  fame  i>rinciplcsas  all  animal  matteri  ; 
that  is,  at  tirll  a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  beat 
not  exceeding  th.tt  of  boiling  water  ;  then  a  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene- 
trating and  flrong  ;  a  fclid,  light,  and  thin  oil ;  a  con- 
crete volaiile  fait,  which  forms  ramitications  upon  the 
fides  of  the  receiver  ;  much  air  ;  fetid  oil,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  black  and  thick  ;  anJ  laflly,  it 
leaves  in  the  rctoit  a  conliderablc  quantity  ofalmoil 
incoinbuftiblc  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firll 
in  tlic  dillillation  ot  horn,  is  fufceptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinncfs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftillations, 
and  is  then  called   oil  ofdippel. 

The  horns  of  ftags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  are  the  mofl  proper  to  furnilh  the  animal  oil  to 
be  reiilificd  in  the  ina'iiicrof  dippcl  J  becaul'e  iheyyield 
the  largcfl  quantity.  Thefe  horns  alio  differ  fi-om  the 
hornsof  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  in 
bones  ;  hence  they  fcem  to  polfcfi  an  intermediate  na- 
ture betwixt  horns  and  bones. 

Hart's-HoRS.     Sec  Hart's- Horn. 

Horns  make  a  conliderablc  article  in  the  arisand 
nianufaclurcs.  Bullocks  horns,  foftcned  by  the  fire, 
fcrve  to  make  lanthoras,  combs,  knivcs,iiik- horns,  to- 
bacco-boxes, die. 
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llrrn.  D\i':i'g  of  HoRS — Bl.ickis  performed  by  fteeiiin^ 

—^•' brafsin  aqiia-fonis  till  it  be  mriiecl  green  :  with  this 

the  horn  is  to  be  w.ilkcii  oiice  or  twice,  and  then  put 
intoa  ivarmed  Jecoi-^ion  of  logwoo.land  water.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  al.nn-watcr  ;  then  with 
verdijnis,  an  moniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  ; 
keeping  it  hot  therein  till  lufRcicntly  green.  Red  is 
bciui  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  aud  linilhed  by  de- 
coction ill  a  liquor  compoiudcd  of  quick-lime  Ilccpcd 
in  rain  water,  llrained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood  added.  In  this  dccoiiiion  the  bone,  &:c. 
is  to  be  boiled  till  fiilTiciently  red. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a  deep 
black  llaia  from  folut'on  of  filvc r.  It  ought  to  be  di- 
luted to  Inch  a  degree  as  not  fcnfibly  to  corrode  the 
fubjert  ;  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceii'ary, 
ac  conlidcrablc  intervals,  tlic  matter  being  expofed  as 
much  as  (loliiblc  to  the  fun,  to  hafteu  the  appearance 
and  deepening  of  the  colour. 

Dyei>:g  or  Jlahi'mg  HoRS  to  it;iitat;  Tortoi/i'J7:ie//. — 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  mull  be  firll  prefled  into  proper 
plates,  fcales,  or  other  fiat  forms  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Takeof  quick-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part ;  temper  them  together  to  tlie 
coniillence  of  a  foft  parte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  parte 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  all  fuch  as  are  pro- 
per to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refcmblance  of  the  torioife-ihell.  The  horn  mult  re- 
main in  this  manner  covered  with  the  parte  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  parte  being  brulhcd  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf- 
parent,. in  the  manner  of  tonoifc-lhell ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  tltc  kind  of  latten  called  aJJiJi/c,  will  be 
fcarctly  dillingiiilhablc  from  it.  It  requires  fome  dc- 
gree  of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  tlic  parte  in 
luch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  ditferent  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effcrtsof  nature  :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
fcmitranfparent  parts  ;  which  maybe  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fo  ne  of  the  parte  to  weaken  its  opera- 
tion in  particular  places;  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interlper- 
fcd,  efpecially  on  the  edges  of  tiie  dark  parts,  will 
greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
limilicudc  with  the  red  tonoife-fliell. 

Hdr.v,  is  alio  a  fort  of  a  mufical  inrtrnment  of  the 
W'ind  kind  ;  chierty  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hmucrs.  The  term 
anciently  was,  ■mind  a  h'^rn,  all  jiorns  being  in  thofc 
times  cncompaifcd  ;  but  fince  rtraight  horns  are  come 
in  falhion,  they  fay  blo'vo  a  l.orii,  and  foraetimesy')«/;i/<» 
horn. — There  .ire  various  lelfons  on  a  horn  ;  as  the 
rcchcat,  double  recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or 
farewell  recheat,  &c.     See  Recheat. 

The  Frmch  horn  is  no  other  than  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  (he  fame  defe<2s 
as  'he  trumpet  itfclf  ;  but  thefe  have  of  late  been  fo 
palliated,  as  to  require  no  particular  fcleclion  of  keys 
for  this  inrtrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1775,  a  foreigner,  named  Spandau,  played  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  o;iera  houfe  a  concerto,  part  whereof  was 
in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  minor-third  ;  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  all  the  intervals  feemed  to  be  as  per- 
feft  as  in  any  wind-inrtrunient.  This  improvement 
Was  etfcded  by  putting  his  right-hand  into  the  bottom 
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or  bell  of  the  inrtrument,  and  attempering  the  founds 
by  the  application  of  iiis  lingers  to  dilfcrcnt  parts  of  ' 
the  tube. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rami 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  ;    whence  the  name 

JUBILEE. 

Capc-HoRS.     See  Terra  del  Fusco. 

HoRS-Btam,  in  botany.     See  Caprinus. 

HoRS-Bill,  in  ornithology.     See  Buceros. 

HoRS-Bleiid,  is  a  black  or  green  indurated  bole  or 
clay,  conlifting  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  dirtin- 
guilhable  from  thofc  of  mica,  by  being  lels  Ihiniiig, 
thicker,and  reclangular.  Itis  generally  found  amongll 
iron  ores,  and  fomctimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form- 
ing a  compait  rtone. 

Human  HoRSS.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh's  natural  hi- 
rtory  of  Lancalliire,  Chelhire,  and  the  Peak  in  Derby- 
iliire,  England,  is  the  printof  a  woman  with  two  horns 
on  her  head.  When  Ihe  was  28  years  of  age  an  excre- 
fcence  grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  conti- 
nued 30  years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After 
four  years  Ihc  cart  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two 
others.  After  four  years  flie  cart  thefe  alfo  ;  and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  i68r  (thetimcwhen 
the  account  was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  pic- 
ture and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Aflrmole's  mufeiim. 
In  the  univerlity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  headof  Elizabeth  Lov«, 
in  the  joih  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches 
above  the  ear,  and  was  growing  fevcn  years. 

HoRS  Dijieniper,  adilVafe  incident  to  liorned  cattle, 
aff'efting  the  internal  fubrtance  of  the  horn  commonly- 
called  the  pith,  which  it  infenlibly  waftes,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  an  unftuous  matter.  It 
is  furni  (hed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  blood  vert'els, 
is  overfpread  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  appearstobc 
united  by  futures  with  the  bones  of  the  head Ac- 
cording to  an  account  of  this  dirtemper,  publilhed  by 
DrToiftsin  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
vol.  i.  the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and 
fometimcs  entirely,  wafted. The  horn  lofcsits  natural 
heat,  aud  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling 
it.  The  dirtemper,  however,  is  feldom  fiifpcfted  with- 
out a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms,  which  arc  a  dulnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the 
beart,  a  (luggilhnefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite, 
an  inclination  to  lie  down,  and,  when  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  giddinefs  and 
frequent  tolling  of  the  head.  The  limbs  are  fometimes 
affecled  with  ftiffnefs,  as  in  a  rheumatifm;  in  cows 
the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard,  and  in  alinoft 
all  cafes  there  is  a  fudden  warting  of  the  flelh.  As 
foon  as  tlie  dirtemper  is  difcovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difcafed  horn  ihould  be  immediately  made  ;  which 
may  be  done  with  a  gimlet  of  a  moderate  lize,  in  fuch 
a  partof  the  horn  as  is  mort  favourable  for  the  dif- 
cliarge.  It  is  recomftiended  as  moft  prudent  to  bore 
at  firft  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head.  If  it  is 
found  hollow,  and  tlie  gimlet  palfes  through  to  the 
oppolite  fide,  and  no  blood  difcharges  from  the  aper- 
ture, it  may  be  bell  to  bore  rtill  lower,  and  as  near* 
the  head  as  it  fliall  be  judged  that  the  hollownefs  ex- 
tends. This  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  a  neceflary 
mcafure,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  ratirt; 
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be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
a  thin  HuiJ  tiiat  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the 
pillage.  Some  have  pradifcd  fawiiig  olf'the  horn; 
'  but,  according  to  the  bell  obl'crvations,  it  does  not 
fuccecd  better  than  boring.  Krom  the  cafes  Dr  Tufts 
has  fccn,  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  injtclions  arc  in 
general  unneccflTary;  that,  whcnihe  diltempcr  is  early 
difcovertd,  no  more  is  required  than  a  proper  opening 
into  tlie  liorn,  keeping  it  fuffiLiently  clear  for  tiie  ad- 
mifiion  of  frelh  air,  the  removal  of  the  coinprelfion, 
and  the  diichargc  of  floating  matter.  But  when  the 
diflemptr  has  coniiuunicatcd  its  eftec^ls  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will 
fuccecd. 

Hons-Fijlj,  Car-fiJJj, or  Sia- Needle.  Sec  £sox. 

HoRs-lVoi k,  in  loititicaiion,  an  outwork  couipofcil 
of  two demi-balUons joined  by  acurtain.  See  Fokh- 

HCATIOSJ. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England, 
fcateJ  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Luiie,  and  btautitied 
with  a  hanJfomc  parochial  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a 
decayed  caftlc  arc  fliU  10  be  fccn  here.  \V.  Long.  2. 
20.  N.  Lai.  54.  6. 

HORN-CAiTLE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  a  caftlc,  as  the  name  imports;  from  the 
architeflurc  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  arc 
foiv.etimcs  dug  up  iiere,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  ftaiiun  of  the  Rumans.  The  towa  is  well 
built,  and  is  alnioft  furrouuded  with  water.  It  is  a 
ligniory  of  i  3  lordlliips.  In  thefc  lordlhips  there  arc 
fcveral  chapels  for  the  convenienceof  the  inhabitants, 
who  areat  toogreat  adi.lance  from  the  mother-church, 
and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORN  DON,  a  town  in  Eflex,  in  England.  It 
flands  near  a  rivulcr,  that  at  a  fsiall  diilance  from 
hence  falls  into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hofie.   f.  Long.  0.30.    N.Lai.  51.20. 

HORNKCK  (Dr  .Anthony),  a  learned  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  3t  Baccharach,  in  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, in  1641.  lie  ftudied  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
heim  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  afterwards  coming  to  Eng- 
land, coiTH>lcted  his  ftudies  at  Oxford  and  became  vi- 
car of  AUhallows  in  that  city.  In  1665,  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  .Albemarle  ;  and  was 
tutor  to  his  grace's  fon,  then  lord  Torrington.  The 
duke  prcfented  him  to  the  rec'ory  of  Doultnn  in  De- 
vonfiiire,  and  procured  for  h.im  a  j^rcbend  in  Exeter. 
He  was  afterwards  chofcn  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
1693,  be  w.is  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Wellniinrtcr, 
and  the  f.imc  year  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  llie  cathe- 
dral of  Wells.  He  publiflied,  I.  The  great  law  of 
confidrration.  2.  The  happy  sfcetitk.  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4.  The  fire  of  the  dtar.  5.  The  ex- 
crcife  of  prayer.  6.  The  crucititd  Jefus.  7.  Several 
fcrmons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1696,  and 
was  interred  in  Wellminftcr  abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  crciJlid  to  his  memory. 

HORNERS,  ihufr  people  whofc  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prtpure  various  utenliU  of  the  horns  oreu'itle.  The 
horncr?  were  a  vr-y  ancient  ar.dconfidcrjblc  fraterni- 
ty in  the  city  of  London  fonic  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  rci^n  of  Edward  II.  ihry  complained  to  parlia- 
uent,  that  by  foreigners  buj  ing  up  the  horni  in  Eng- 
VOL.  VIII. 


land,  they  were  hi  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this     Horact 
bulinefs  loft  !»  the  nation.     For  this  reafon  was  made         |1 
the  Itatutc  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  tiic  f«lc  of  horns  to  Horopipt. 

foreigners  (except  fuch  »s  the  faid  homers  refufed)  ' »^~^ 

was  i>rohiuiteJ  ;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted 
them  to  fe^rch  all  the  markets  in  London  and  24  milci 
round,  and  to  infpcct  Stnrbridge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  pracJIices,  and  to  purchafc  horns  at  Itatcd 
prices.  liu:  on  plaufiiilc  pretences  this  law  was  re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  horncrs  again  applied  to  parlia- 
ment, and  king  Edward's  ftatole  was  renewed  (excep- 
ting as  to  the  inflection  of  ihc  fairs),  and  fiill  remains 
in  lorce.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
Britain  is  alio  prohibited.  In  1750,  mere  were 
exported  to  Holland  J14,  joo  1.  niern-Ieaves,  bcfidcs 
powder  flaflcs.  Tliere  was  formerly  a  duty  ol  20  lliil- 
lings  a  ihoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  tl:c  reign  o(  George  1.  ihii  duty  was 
taken  otf,  and  thcfe. and  all  other  iijanuladjres  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
ofhorners  were  incorporated  January  12,  1638;  and 
confiftof  a  nuller,  two  wardens,  and  nine  alfillants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  htve  a  warciioufc  in 
Spiulticids,  to  whicli  the  horns  arc  lent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  iheucc  rtgiiUny 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deccifcd  mcuiLcri 
has  ing  equal  lhar«s. 

HORNET,  in  zoology,  a  fpccies  of  wafp.  See 
Vespa. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  ifliiing  from 
the  lignet,  in  his  nujcfty's  name,  at  the  inllancc  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a  certai;i  time,  un  Jcr  pain  of  bein" 
declared  rebel,  and  by  a  option  put  in  prifon. 

HORNIUS  (George),  profelfor  of  hiftory  at  Ley- 
dcn,  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Lcyden 
in  1670.  He  was  a  little  maniacal  tow  aids  the  end 
of  his  life  ;  which  diforder  was  fuppoftd  to  be  occa- 
fionedby  tbelofsof  6000  tiorins  he  hadenirulled  wi'h 
an  alchemift  at  the  Hague.  His  works  arc,  i.Hijiornt 
Ecctefiajltca  ad  an.  1666.  This  lias  been  well  clleemed. 
2.  De  Originthus  Americanii,  l6j2,  8vo.  3.  Cogra- 
phta  Vctus  ir  Nova.  4.  Orhis  Ptlitkui.  He  Was  a 
man  of  vaft  reading,  rather  than  great  parts. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yorklhire,  168  miles  from 
London.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  ftnall  arm  of 
the  La;  and  the  church  Lavingahighftccplc,  isanotcd 
fca-mark.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was.,  ftrec  i  here 
ca)led/i3r/;y(-_)'^ti:i,w  iiich  was  walhcd  away  by  the  fea, 
except  a  houfe  or  two.   E.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

HoRNSEY,  a  town  of  Miu'dlcfcx,  five  miles  r.orth 
of  London.  It  is  a  long  ftrajigliiig  place,  fituaicd  in 
a  low  valley,  but  cxtrcintly  pleafant,  hiving  the  new 
river  winding  througli  it.  Its  church, ot  w  hi.h  High- 
gate  is  a  hamlet,  is  fuppoled  to  be  built  with  the  ftones 
that  came  from  Lodge-Hill,  the  billiop  of  London's 
hunting-feat  in  his  park  here  ;  it  having  been  bis  ma- 
nor from  the  moll  ancient  times.  About  a  mile  nearer 
this  is  a  coppice  of  young  trees,  caller  hornJ'c}--ji>(,od, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  public  houfe,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  pcrfous  rcfort  from  the  ciiy.  This 
houfe  being  lituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  atfords  a  dc- 
lig'T.ful  profpect  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  iuflrumcnt  of  mufic  in 
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Horolo-    \Vale3,  confifting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  wiih  holes  at  Aa- 
gium,      ted  dilianccs,  and  a  horn  at  each  end  ;  the  one  to  col- 
Herofcope.  jj^  t|,e  ^j„j   blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  tlic 
**       '  other  to  carry  otFthe  founds  as  modulated  by  the  per- 
former. 

Hornpipe  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Englifli  air,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  above  inllrumeiit.  The  mea- 
furc  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  witli  lix  crotchets  in  a 
bar;  four  of  whicli  are  to  be  beat  with  the  liand  down 
and  two  up. 

HOROLOGIUM,  np(iM>><ov  (compofed  of  «f«^o/i7, 
"  time,  hour,"  and  xtyn!  "  fpccch,  difcourfe"),  a 
common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  inltru- 
ment  or  machine  for  meafuring  the  hours;  (fee  Chro- 
N o  M  E 1  E R ) . — Such  are  ou r  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials, 
&c.  See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra. 

Modern  invertions,  and  gradui.1  improvements,  have 
given  birth  10  finic  new  terms  that  come  properly  un- 
der tliis  licjd,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others 
totally  diffcrciu  from  what  they  had  originally.  All 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  Ariking  on 
a  bell,  were  cMed  c/ocki :  thus,  we  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  according  to  tlie  modern  idea, 
Ihould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  llrike  the  hour  were  called  walchei, 
mtivie-fiecei;  and  thedifferentpartsof  a  llriking clock 
were  dillinguilhed  by  the  watch-part  and  the  clock- 
part  ;  the  former  meaning  that  part  whicli  meafures 
the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaims  the 
hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  isrw.'o  i  71  ;,  relative  to  the  longi- 
tude 3.1:1,  he  Hates  the  diflicuities  of  afcertainiug  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch  :  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circumllances,  that  his  remarks  were  directly 
to  be  unJerllood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pen- 
dulum ;  for  his  objciilions  are  founded  on  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  the  properties  of  the  b.ilance  and  fj^ing. 
It  is  allii  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Huygens  of  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendulum  clocks  that  did  not  tlrikc  the  hours,and  con- 
f(.quently,accordingto  thelanguageof  thetimes,  were 
called  '.udtchcs.  At  this  time  inch  machines  for  mea- 
furing time  as  are  fixed  in  their  places  are  called  clocks, 
if  they  ilrike  the  hour:  if  they  do  not  Arike  the  hour, 
they  a're  called  tiwc-ficces;  and  when  conAruded  with 
more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
are  cslled  regiJatcrs.  Some  artiAs  of  late  have  aftedled 
to  call  fucli  watches  as  were  conArui5tcd  for  aArono- 
mical  and  nautical  obfcrvalions  by  the  name  of  tiiiie- 
ficcci,  probably  to  intimate  that  they  pofTcfs  the  ad- 
vantages of  iliofc  conllruftcd  with  a  pendulum. 

Mr  John  Harrifon  firA  gave  the  iVi.\\\e.oi t'tmc-k:epcr 
lohisvvatch,forthe  performanceof  which  he  received 
from  p;rli?.ment  the  fum  of  L.  20,000.    See  Longi- 

Tt/DE. 

For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine, 
fee  TiME-KEFPER.  And  for  the  chief  improvements 
that  have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of 
time,  fee  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapement. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aArology,  the  degree  or  point 
of  the  heavens  arifing  above  the  eaAern  point  of  the 
horizon  at  any  given  time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be 
Eiade  of  a  future  event ;  as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon 


then  born,  the  fucccfs  of  a  dcfign  then  laid,  the  wea-  Horofcopy 
ther,&c.  Tlie  word  is  compofed  of  &.f* Aor<?,  "  hour,"         {| 
and  the  verb  <ni.nrT>iActi,fpc(to,  conjidcro,  "  I  confider."     Horfc. 

They  were  formerly  fo  infatviated  with  horofcopcs,  '■^■^•'~~'- 
that  Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others,  are  faid 
to  have  had  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jcfus  ChriA. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fchcme  or  figure  of 
the  twelve  houfts;  i.  c.  the  twelve fignsof  the  zodiac, 
wherein  is  marked  the  difpolition  of  the  heavens  fer 
any  given  time.  Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horofcope, 
conltruCt  a  horofcope,  &c.  We  call  it,  more  particular- 
ly, cakulathig  a  nativiiy,  \\  hen  the  life  and  fortune  of 
a  perfon  arc  the  fubjeet  of  the  prediction;  for  they 
draw  horofcopcs  of  cities,  great  enterprizes,  &c.  Sec 
House. 

HOROSCOPY.    See  Divination,  n«  2. 

HORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  ma- 
gazines of  corn  and  fait  meat,  out  of  which  the  fol- 
dicrs  were  ftirniflicd  on  their  march  in  the  military 
roads  of  the  empire.  Honea  was  alfo  the  name  which 
they  gave  to  their  granaries. 

HORROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Englifli  aAro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Textcth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancafliire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  hadjuA  finiflied  his  Ve- 
?i!u  in  fote  -jifa  ;  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were 
publilhed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto. 

HORROR,  AriiJtly  fignifies  fuch  an  e.xcefs  of  fear 
as  makes  a  perfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and 
Terror.  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  fliivering  and 
fliaking  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  com- 
mon at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  thofc  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

H0RS.0H.  of  a  VactcDii,  was  an  imaginary  principle 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  which  tliey  afcribed 
the  aiccnt  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  phe- 
nomena, which  are  now  known  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

HORSK,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Eqjuus. 

Horfes  were  very  rare  in  Judrea  till  Solomon's  time. 
Before  him  we  find  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Ifrael.  David  having  won  a  great  battle 
again  A  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobth  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  5.) 
took  I  700  iiorfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  cha- 
riots of  war,  rcferviug  only  100  chariots.  The  judges 
and  princes  of  ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules 
orafies  After  David '1  time,  horfes  were  more  common 
in  the  country  of  Judah,  Stc.  Solomon  is  the  firA  king 
of  Judah  who  had  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  he 
kept  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war  ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He 
had,  fays  the  fcripture  (i  Kings  iv.  16.)  40,000  Aalls 
of  horfes  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horfemen  diAri- 
buted  in  his  fortified  places  (i  Kings  x.  26.)  He  had 
his  horfes  from  Egypt  {ihid.vtr.  28,  29.)  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  fct  which  did  not  coA  him  more  than  600 
fliekels,  which  make  of  our  money  about  90I.  Acrling. 
Mofes  had  forbidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep 
a  great  number  of  horfes  {Dent.xvii.  i6.),lcA  at  any 
time  he  fliould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  b.ack 
into  Egypt. 

We  read  in  the  fecondbook  of  Kings  (xx'ii.  17.), 
that  Joliah  took  away  the  horfes  wliich  the  kings  of 
Judah  his  prcdeccflbrs  had  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We 
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Horfe.     know  the  fun  was  worfluppcd  over  all  the  eaft,  and 

- — '  that  the  horfe,  the  fwiftcll  of  tame  bcafts,  was  coufe- 

cratcd  to  this  dcily,  who  was  rcprefcnted  as  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn   by    the  moll  beautiful  and  fwiftcll 
horfes  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his 
journey  from  eail  to  wcfl,  in  order  tocommunicatcliis 
light  to  mankind.    Xenophon  dcfcribcs  a  folcmn  fa- 
crifice  of  horfes,  which  was  made  with  ceremony  to 
the  fun  ;  they  were  all  the  lincft  deeds,  and  were  led 
wiiha  white  chariot,  crowned, and  confecratcd  to  the 
fame  god.  We  may  believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jo- 
fiah  removed  out  of  the  courtof  the  temple,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  like  facrihces.     The  rabbins   inform 
us,  that  thcfe  horfes  were  every  morning  put  to  the 
chariots  dedicated  to  the  fun,  whereof  there  is  men- 
tion made  in  the  Tame  book  ;   and  that  (he  king,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  meet  the  fun 
in  its  riling,  as  far  as  from   the  eallern  gate  of  the 
temple  to   the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem.     Otiicrs  arc  of 
opinion,   that  the   horfes  mentioned  in   the  book  of 
kings  were  of  wood,  Hone,  or  metal,  erected  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  tlie  fun  :   Others,  that  they  were 
horfes  which  none  were  jiermitted  to  ride  or  filten  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  and  left  to  themfclvcs,  like 
thofd  which  Julius  Csefar  let  loofc  and  fct  at  liberty 
after  his  palfage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horfes  were  ufcd  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  war,  but  were  not  orignuUy  numerous  ;  for 
as  cuch  horlcman  provided  his  own  horfe,  few  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  expencc.  Horfes  for  a  confider- 
able  lime  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by  a 
Iwitch,  without  bridle,  fiddle,  or  flirrups.  Their 
harnefs  was  Ikins  of  bcalls,  or  fomctinics  cloth.  Both 
horles  and  men  among  the  Greeks  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  piobation  before  their  admilhon  into  the  cavalry. 
— Horfe-races  were  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed 
their  courfers  was  called  hippodrot/ius. 

]\iaiiag:!»i!it  of  a  HoRiP.  upon  and  ajtcr  a  'journey. 
See  that  his  Ihoes  be  not  too  Ilrait,  or  prcfs  his  feet, 
but  be  exac^lly  Ihapeii ;  and  let  him  be  Ihod  fome  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled 
to  his  feet. 

Obfcrve  that  he  is  furnilhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  rcll  upon  the  hand  whcji  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfcmen  c^Wmaking  ufe  of  his 
Jifth  kg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  Ihould  refl  upon  his  bars 
about  half  a  finger's  breadth  from  liis  tulhcs,  foas  not 
to  make  him  frumble  hi^  lips  ;  liic  curb  Ihould  reft  in 
the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  cliin  ;  andif 
it  gall  hiin,  you  nui.1  defend  the  plice  with  a  piece  of 
butfor  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  laddie  do  not  rcll  upon  his 
withers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  otie  part  of  it 
do  not  prcfs  his  back  iiioie  than  another. 

Some  riders  gull  a  horfc's  fides  below  the  fad  Jlc  with 
their  llirrup-leathcri,  cfpcclally  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hin- 
der it,  yo.i  Ihould  fix  leather  llrips  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faditle,  and 
make  the  llirnip  leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  witiT  ihort  marches,  cfpccially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  cxercifcd  for  a  long  time: 
furter  him  to  llalc  as  often  as  yoj  fin,d  him  iaciincd  ; 
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and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it :  bnt  do  not  ex- 
cite your  marcs  to  ftale,  becaufc  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminillied. 

It  is  advifabic  to  ride  very  foftly  ;  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 
put  into  the  liable,  you  may  unbriddle  him  :  but  if 
your  bufinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  Iharply,  you  mult 
then  (the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  in 
a  man's  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  ;  other- 
wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind ; 
but  in  cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  fliel- 
tercd  walk,  ftable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole 
body  be  rubbed  and  dried  with  draw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  lejs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  liable,  thinking  to  fupplc  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  thcgrcatell  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  clfeds  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofc  humours  that  arc  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  :  not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfe 's  legsis  to  be  difalfjwed;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  lirll  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per- 
fedly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  andceafes  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bit  waflied,  clcanfcd,  and  wiped, 
and  let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  walhcd  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  tlic 
tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofc  iheir 
appetites:  in  fuch  cafe,  give  ihcm  bran  well moiftencd 
with  water  to  cool  and  refrclh  their  mouths  ;  or  wafii 
their  mouths  and  tongues  with  a  wet  fponge,  to  oblige 
them  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  direflions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ;  but  ifyou  have  rode  excellively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fweating  knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hiir;  then  rub  his 
head  and  ears  with  a  large  hnir-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo 
between  the  fore-legs  and  hind  legs;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  (liould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw, 
efpecially  under  his  belly  and  beneath  the  fjddlc,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry. 

That  done,  fct  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him  ;  and 
ifyou  have  a  warm  pl.ice,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  .1  qiuirter  of  an  hour  ;  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  w  here  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  1  fcrape  ofl 
the  fweat ;  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfc's  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  liind-lcgs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry  :  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten  a  few  oats  j  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoilcd.  Set  the 
laddie  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 
ncls. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  at  an  inn,  a  man  ihould, 

before  ihey  are  unl<riddlel,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 

whether  they  want  any  of  iheirlliocs,  orif  thofethey 
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Horfc.     have  do  not  rcfl  upon  their  liJcs ;   afieiwards  he 

"~"v '  (hould  pick  and  clear  tlitm  of  the  earth  and  gravel, 

which  may  be  got  bci«ixt  their  flioes  and  lolcs. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  caufe  ihcir  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be 
in  the  evening,  let  the  dung  cimtiiuie  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  j^ood  condition  :  but 
if  your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  rtqiiilitc  to 
anoint  the  fore-feet  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs, 
with  butter,  oil,  or  hog's  grtafe,  before  you  water 
him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  fliould 
be  alfo  greafcd  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  inAcad  of  eat- 
ing, lay  thcmfelves  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  io  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think  them  fick  ;  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
^fill  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  andif  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  arc  lying,  they  will  cat  it  very  willingly; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  willfind  them  extreme- 
ly hot,  which  difcovtrs  their  fiiffcring  in  that  part. 
You  ninft  therefore  fee  if  their  Ihoes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foles,  which  is  foniewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unflioeing  ihem  ;  but  if  you  take  off 
their  flioes,  then  look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  yon 
jiiay  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the 
foles  arc  more  fmooth  and  fliining  than  the  others  : 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  ihofe  pans, 
and  fix  on  their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
flopping  the  foles  with  fcalding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  your 
horfc's  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwclled  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fuppcr)  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  are  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  oftler  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  lie  will 
feldom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  prefervc  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  iiillrudions.  When  you  art  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel  nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  (hoe,  then  four  :  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  10  or  i;  days  or.iy  wirh  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oais  ;  but  keep  him  \\  ell  lit- 
tered. 

Tlie  reafon  why  you  are  to  drjw  the  heel-nails,  is 
bccaufe  the  htels  are  apt  to  fvvcll,  ind  ii  they  are  nut 
thus  cafcd,  the  {hots  would  pre fs  and  ftraiten  them 
too  niuth  :  it  is  alfo  advilable  to  flop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while;  but  do  not  take  the  Ihoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down 
by  that  means. 

The  following  b-.th  will  be  very  fcrviccable  for  pre- 
fervjng  your  horfc's  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox  and  uake  it  iliin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of  the 
the  conliftenre  of  thick  broth  ;  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fmall  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-legs  from  the  ganibrels,  ch.iting  them 
well  with  an.lagainft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  m.iy 
fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn, 
ing,  not  wetting  his  Icj^s,  but  givingliim  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail ;  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  ri- 


ver, or  wadi  his  legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very 
good,  and  will  keep  thcni  from  fwelling.  ^ 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  iliey  fill  with  moiftened 
cow  dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  forc-fcet  during  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill  ;  becaufe,  though  the 
continual  nioifture  that  iflues  from  the  dung  occallons 
the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  ihrinks  it  fo 
cxctfllvely  when  out  o(  that  place,  that  it  fpiits  and 
breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  ftraitens. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people)  fpoilsa  horle's  hoof :  it  does  in- 
deed moiften  the  fclc  ;  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,which 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
recover  a  horfc's  feet,  inftead  of  cow  dung,  (ill  a  hole 
with  blue  wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  fore-feet 
in  it  for  a  month. 

Molt  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  •..ve  their  flanks  altered  with- 
out being  purfy,  cipecially  vigorous  horfes  that  have 
worked  too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  ihcm,  tbr.n  to 
give  each  of  them  iu  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  ho- 
ney very  well  mingled  with  fcaUied  liran  ;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  tiie  next 
time  a  whcle  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  e\ery 
day  continuing  this  courft  till  your  horfes  arc  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fcaldcd  bran  for  a  conliderable  time  ;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  );lifttrs. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor- 
tion of  oats  ;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordiiiary  beneficial, 
if  he  be  not  purfy. 

It  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe  ;  and  if  fhe  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  herbiUy. 

Sometimes  txcelTive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  tiiem  luljeet  to  the 
farcy.  You  Ihould  therefore  be  cautious  iu  giving 
them  toogrc.it  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  diink  water  heartily,  it  is 
a  certain  (ign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  liiort  tinic.  As 
10  the  method  of  giving  him  water  durii'.g  a  journey, 
obfervethc  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  arc  upon  a  journey,  let  your 
horfe  drink  of  the  firft  goou  water  you  come  to,  after 
feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  funinitr  time, 
ai;d  after  nine  or  leu  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water  %\hieh  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  ftinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him  gallop 
alongtime  after  drinking  ;  forif  fo,you  muft  forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cu!;om  of  Jingland  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  c^Wwaterhig- 
cotirj}},  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind;  yet 
f<'ys  M.  de  Sulleyfel,  it  is  the  moft  pernicious  prafticc 
thTt  can  be  imagined  for.  horfes,  by  which  mmy  arc 
rendered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  h'n  head  five  or 
fix  limes,  making  him  move   a  little  between  every 
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KmIc.     draught ;  and  notwithftanding  he  be  warm,  and  Iwcat 
■■    X       '  very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  ot'  breath,  and 
you  h.-ivc  liili  tVur  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet- 
'  ter  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  draiik  none 

at  all;  it  is  true,  indeed,  thai  if  the  horfc  is  very 
vf  arm,  you  (liould,  at  ( omingout  of  the  wjttr,  rcdouile 
your  pace,  lo  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm 
the  water  in  his  belly. 

You  oujht  to  let  him  drink  after  tins  iTMniicr  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  yi.ur  journey  ;  becaufe,  if  when 
you  hapjen  to  bait  he  be  liot  or  fsvcaly,  you  mult 
not  lei  liim  dri  .k  for  a  long  liri'c,  as  it  would  en- 
danger his  life  i  and  \\hcn  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his 
excdiivi  thirli  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  thai  he 
will  not  otter  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 
w'hich  perh:ips  your  occalions  will  not  allow  you  for 
a  baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render 
him  unfit  for  travel. 

if  you  meet  wiih  any  ford  before  you  conic  lo  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  the  belly  :  this  will  only  cicanfe  his  legs  ; 
but  the  coldncfs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevent  them  from  dcfceniiing. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have 
not  had  the  eonvcniency  of  Aatcring  him  upon  the 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  cat  but  very  little  ; 
therefore  he  Ihould  have  his  oats  giv«n  him  wafhed  in 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed 
him  again  after  he  has  drank. 

Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  horfcs  are  often  fpoilcd 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water  ;  becaufc  they 
fay  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out 
of  the  ftomach  undiijened.  But  M.  de  Solleyfcl  af- 
firms, that  though  it  be  the  common  cullom  not  to  do 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both 
before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horie  be  warm,  anJ 
has  been  hard  rode  ;  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the 
better  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  Tick. 
iif"<'t  Bradiiig  oj  HoRSts.     When  the  (lallion  is  chofen, 

'"'•  ^ifi-  and  all  ihe  mares  intended  for  him  are  collected  toge- 
ther, there  muft  be  another  llouc-horfe,  to  difcover 
which  of  ilic  mares  arc  in  heat;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
contribnte  to  enfljmc  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be 
brought  fucccinvcly  to  this  flont-horfc  ;  which  Ihould 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  fuft'cred  frequcn'.ly  to  neigh.  As 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one, fuch  as  arc  ii.>t  in  heat  keep 
him  oflj  whillt  thofe  which  arc  fo  fiitier  him  to  ap- 
proach them.  Bui  inftead  of  being  allowed  lo  fatisfy 
his  impnlff,  he  nuift  be  led  away,  and  liie  real  fiallion 
fubftitutcd  in  his  flead.  This  trial  is  ncccirury  foraf- 
cenaining  the  true  time  of  the  niarc's  heat,  efpecially 
of  ihofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt  ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  fuch  as  have  reccnily  foaled,  the  best  uiually 
begins  nine  days  after  ihcir  delivery  ;  and  on  that  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  ihe  llallion  to  be  covered  ;  and 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  abovemciuioned, 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  Hill  in  heat.  If 
they  are,  they  mult  be  covered  a  fecond  time  ;  and 
thus  furccllively  every  ninth  day  while  thcirhcat  con- 
tinues: for  when  they  are  inipregii:!tcd,  their  heat 
abates,  and  in  a  few  days  ceafes  entirely. 

But  that  zvcry  thing  may  be  done  ealily  and  con- 
veniently, and  at  ihc  fame  time  with  fucccfs  and 
advantage,  great  atteniion,  expencc,  and  precaution 
are  rcquilitc.     Tke  flud  mull  be  fixed  in  a  jjood  foil^ 


a  id  in  a  fuhable  place,  proportioned  lo  the  oumber  of     Horfe. 
mares  and  lUlliuns  intcudcd  to   be  ufcd.     'I  hii  fpet  » 

nuilt  be  I'ivided  into  fevcral  parts,  iucl«fcj  with  fioia 
or  ditches  well  fenced  ;  in  the  jari  where  the  paliurc 
is  the  richclt,  the  mares  in  fold,  and  thofe  with  colts 
by  their  tides,  are  to  be  kept.     Thofe  which  are  not 
impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  cov«red,  are  to  be 
fcparated,  and  kept  with  the  tillies  in  an-Jther  clofc, 
where  ihe  piflure  is  Icfs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
loo  fit,  which  would  obftrudl  the  jirogreis  of  genera- 
tion.    Lallly,  the  young  ilonc-colis  or  geldings,  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  dricft  part  of  tiie  fields,  and'wherc 
the  ground  is  moll  unequal  ;  that  by  running  over  the 
uneven  furface,  they  may  acquire  a  ireedom  i;i  the  mo- 
tion of  their  legs  andlhoulders.  This  clofe,  where  the 
Hone  coits  are  kept,  mull  be  very  carefully  feparaicd 
from  the  others,  lell  the  yojng  horfcs  bre.k  their 
bounds,  and  enervate  therafelvej  with  the  mans.     If 
the  tra<S  be  (o  large  as  to  allow  of  di\idini>  each  of 
thefe  clofcsiutoiwo  parts,  for  piilling  oxen  and  horfes 
into  then  aliernitcly,  the  pajfure  will  laft  much  lon- 
ger than  if  coniinually  eaten  by  uorfts  ;  the  ox  impro- 
ving the  fertility,  whereas  ihe  horfe  Ich'cns  it.  In  each 
of  tiicfc  doles  Ihould  be  a  pond  ;  llaneiing  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them  :  and  if 
there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  ilicy  fliould  be  left 
Handing,  their  Ihadc  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfcs 
in  great  heats  j  but  all  flems  or  ftumps  ihould  be  grub- 
bed up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accirieiits.  In 
tkcfc  palluresyour  horfes  lliould  feed  during  the  fum- 
mer  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  fliould  be  kept  in 
ihe  liable  and  fed  with  hay.     The  colts  alfo  mull  be 
houfed,  and  never  futTcrcd  to  feed  abroad  in  wjnicr, 
except  in  very  line  weather.  Stallions  that  (l-ind  in  the 
ll.»ble  Ihould  be  fed  more  with  draw  ihan  hay  ;  and 
moderateiy  exercifed  till  covcri  >g  time,  which  gene- 
rally lafts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.     But  during  this  feafon   ihey  fhould  have  no 
olhfTCxercife,a;id  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
food  as  ufual.     Before  the  ftallion  is  brought  lo  the 
mare,   he   fliould  be  dredcd,  as  ihat  will  greatly  in- 
creafc  his  ardour.  The  marc  mull  ilfo  be  curried,  and 
have  no  ihocs  on  her  hind  feet,  fome  of  them  bcinp; 
licklilh,  and  will  kick  the  Aallion.     A  perfon  hoidg 
l!ie  marc  by  the  halter,  and  iv\o  others  lead  the  Aallion 
by  long  reins  ;  when  he  is  in  a  proper  liiualion,  ano- 
ther aiiillant  carcfilly  direeis  the  yard,  pulling  alidc 
the  mare's  t.iil,  as  a  lingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
gcruully.      It  fomelinies  happens  that  ihe  lUUion  does 
noi  complete  the  workof  genersiion,  coming  from  ilic 
marc  without  making  any  injcclion  :  ii  fliould  there- 
fore be  attentively  obfervcd,  whether,  in  tbclaR  mo 
ments  of  the  copulation,  the  duck  of  the  Ibllion's  tail 
h.is  a  vibrating  niouon  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac- 
companies the  emilfion  of  the  feminal  lynifh.     If  he 
has  performed  the  aiit,  he  mud  on  no  conlideration  be 
fuffered  to  repeat  it  i  but  be  led  away  diredly  to  tho 
flaMc,  and  there  kept  two  days.    For,  however  ab  e  a 
good  Aallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  during  the 
three  months,  it  is  much  better  Ut  let  him  be  led  lo  a 
mare  only  every  othr  r  clay  :  l^is  produce  w  ill  be  greater, 
and  he  hinifelf  Ids  exiuulled.     During  the  lirll  feven 
d.;ys,  let  fourditfertntm.iresbe  fucccdively  brought  to 
him  ;  and  the  ninth  djy  let  the  firll  be  again  brnBghi, 
and  lb  fucceflivcly  while  they  coniiuuc  ia  heat :  but  as 
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Horfe.    foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  frcfli  marc  is  to 

— " be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 

days  ;  and  as  leveral  retain  even  at  the  tirft,lccond,or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  Itallion,  by  fuch  ni.t- 
iiagcment,  may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  15  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  colts.  Thefc  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  femiiial  lymph  ;  fo 
that  a  conlidcrablc  portion  of  it  is  filed  during  the 
cmilFion.  In  the  mares  likcwife  is  an  emiflion,  or  ra- 
thcrdiflillationofthe  ftminal  lymph,  duringthc  whole 
lime  they  are  horling  ;  ejcdiiigavifcid  whitilh  lymph, 
called  the  heats,  which  cealc  on  conception.  This 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hippontanes  ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  cf- 
fect-of  which  was,  to  render  a  iiorfe  frantic  with  lull. 
This  hippomanes  is  very  dittcrent  from  that  found  in 
llic  fecuiidines  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daubcnton  iirfl 
difcovcred,  and  has  fo  accurately  dcfcribed  its  nature, 
origin,  and  fituation.  The  cjeflion  of  this  liquor  is 
the  moll  ccrtiin  fign  of  the  mare's  heat  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  ncighings,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horfes.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  rcqui- 
fite  than  to  lead  her  aw.iy  to  the  held.  The  tirll  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fuccecd- 
ing  ;  fo  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her, 
the  rirft  time,  a  larger  (lallion,  that  the  defeft  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the  largenefs  of  the 
lize.  Particular  regard  fhoiild  alfo  be  had  to  the  dif- 
ference or  congruiiy  of  the  falhion  of  the  itallion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  correfl  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  pcrfei'Hons  of  the  other  :  efpecially  never  to  make 
any  difproportionatc  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare  ;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  mud  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  :  for 
infbance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clunify,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  Ihaped  ;  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
a  little  higher  ;  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore- 
hai>d,  a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cliefl, 
&c. 

It  hasbcenobferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,and  vijoruus  foals, 
with  mufcularlegs  and  a  hard  hoof  ;  wliile  the  fame 
bred  in  marflies  and  moill  pallures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  lieavy  head,  a  thick  carcafc,  clumfy 
legs,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefeditiercnces  pro- 
ceed from  tlie  air  and  food,  which  is  ealily  underflood  ; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  flill 
more  eflential  than  wliat  wehavchithertoobfervcd,  is, 
to  be  continually  croflingthc  breed  to  prevent  a  dege- 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fizc  (liould  be 
fuitcd  to  each  other,  the  lhapecontrafled,and  the  breed 
eroded  by  an  oppolition  of  diurites  :  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  And  Ihould  never  be  joined. 
Thefc  arc  eirentiiLiriiclcs  ;biit  there  are  others  which 
ihould  by  no  means  be  neglctled  :  as  that  no  (liort- 
docked  mares  be  fuft'ered  in  a  IhiJ,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unaiilc  to  keep  oft  the  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormentedby  them  than  others  which  hrve  a  long  fwcep- 
ing  tail  :and  their  continual  agitations  from  the  flings 
of  thefc  infecls,  occafionsa  diminution  in  the  quantity 


of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conftitu- 
tionand  fizc  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfc.  Care  mull  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  Ihid  mares  be  fuch  as  have  been  always 
brought  up  in  paflures,  and  never  over- worked.  Mares 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  liable  oa 
dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not  breed 
at  firfl  :  fome  time  is  required  for  acculloming  them 
to  this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  ufual  fcafon  for  the  heat  of  marcs  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fome  among  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  in  heat  before  that  time  :  but  it  is  ad- 
vifable  to  let  this  heat  pals  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  llallion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter  ;  and 
the  colts,  bcfides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nouriniuieiit.  Again,  if 
the  mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
theylliould  not  be  covered  that  feafon  ;  becaufcthc  colts 
being  foaled  in  fummer,  have  not  lime  for  acquiring 
ilrength  fuflicicnt  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  follow- 
ing winter. 

Many,  inflead  of  bringing  the  llallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  tiie  clofe,  where  all  the  mares  arc 
brought  together  ;  and  there  leave  him  loochoofe  fuch 
as  will  flaud  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advaniageons  me- 
thod for  the  mares  :  they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ;  but  the  llallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himftlf  more  damage  than  in  fevcral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conducted  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be- 
gins to  fwell,  they  inufl  be  feparated  from  thole  that 
are  not,  left  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1 1  months 
and  fome  days,  and  foal  flanding  ;  whereas  mofl  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  dilliculty,  muft  be  allilled  ;  the  foal  mufl  be  placed 
in  a  proper  fituation  ;  and  fomctimes,  if  dead,  drawn 
out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  pr;;fents 
itfelflirft,  as  in  all  other  animals :  at  its  coming  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  feeundines  or  integuments 
that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  flux 
of  ihe  lymph  contained  in  them  ;  and  at  tiie  lame  time 
one  or  more  folid  lunijis  are  difcharged,  formed  by  the 
fcdiment  of  the  inlpiflated  liquor  of  the  allantoidcs. 
Tills  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  the  h'tppotnanes  oj 
the  colt,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a  niafs 
of  flclh  .".diiering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  is  fe- 
parated from  it  by  a  membrane  called  amnios.  As 
foon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with- 
out touching  the  hippomanes  ;  which  points  out  ano- 
ther error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  ilie  in- 
flantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cnfloni  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  hrr  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  lo!l  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  liy  this  means,  both 
her  prefcnt  and  future  foal  to  nourilli,  her  ability  is 
divided,  aiiii  ihe  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  Ihe 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  otheryear  ;  they  w\iuldbll  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly  :  t\>r,  in  common  finds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  trre  that  all  mares  whicii  liave  bteu 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,   that  it  is  confidered 
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iHorfe.    as  a  fortunate  circumftance  if  half  or  at  molt  two 

<* '  thirtis  of  ihcm  foal. 

Marcs  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  : 
but  it  is  never  attended  with  any  fupcrfcetatioii.  They 
ufually  breed  till  they  arc  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  iHoft  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
M'hen  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20, 
and  even  beyond  ;  but  it  nuUl  be  obfcrvcd,  that  fuch 
horlcs  as  are  fooneft  made  flallions,  arc  alfo  the  fooncfl 
incapable  of  generation  :  thus  the  large  horlcs,  which 
acquire  rtrengthfoonerthan  the  (lender, and. ire  tlicrc- 
fore  often  ufed  as  ftjllions  as  foon  as  they  arc  lour 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  arc 
lixtccn. 

CelJiiig  of  HoKSEs.     See  Gelding. 
Reaihig  of  Horses.     See  Colt. 
Draugl!t-HoRSF,\n  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe-madc 
horfc  dcllined  fur  the  fcrvicc  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  thcfe  horfes  for  what  is  called  i\\c  Jloiu 
draught,  they  are  to  be  chofcn  of  an  ordinary  height ; 
for  othcrwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un- 
equally with  the  other.    The  drauglit-horfc  lliould  be 
large  bodied  and  flrong  loined,  and  of  iuch  a  difpo- 
fition,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  toobrilk,  and  ra- 
ther to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  necd- 
,    ful.     Marcs  are  the  httefl  for  this  ul'e  fur  tiie  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  tiie  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  incrcafc  of  a 
foal.   They  Ihould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and 
Ihouldcrs  ;   for  the  rell  of  tlic  fliapc,  it  is  not  of  nuicli 
confequcncc.  Only, for  breeding,  the  marelliould  have 
a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  the  dam, 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.     Draught-horfes 
lliould  be   always   kept    to  that  employ.     Some  put 
them  to  the  faddle  on  occalion,  but  it  does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  T!ie 
draught  borfe  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  bt- 
caufe  horfes  of  this  fhapcd  head  are  lefs  fubject  l.-.an 
others   to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.     The  cars  ihould  be 
fmall,  ftraight  and  upright ;  thenoftrilslargcanJopcn, 
that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.    A  horfc 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promifes  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  funk  eye  and  an  elevated  bro.v  are  bad 
figns.     The  horle  is  efteemed  fitteft  for  this  purpofc 
alfo,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  which  nei- 
ther links  down  nor  cuts.     He  muil  have  a  lirm  and 
flrongtail,  and  the  dock  mufl  be  thick  and  well  fur- 
nidied  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  higli  nor  very 
low.     The  legs  Ihould  be  rather  fl.it  and  broad  than 
round:   the  roundncfs  of  the  leg  'being  a  fault  in  a 
horfc  deftined  to  labom-  that  will  foon  ruin  him.     As 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  tiiighs  lliould  be  fielliy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  mufcle  which  fliows  itfclf  on  the 
outlidc  of  the  thigh  Ihould  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  Call  bring  a  parallel  lot  lie  lizc  and  llrength 
of  the  Britilh  horfes  dcllined  for  the  draught.    In  Lon- 
don there  are  inllanccs  of  liiigle  horfes  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpacc,  the  weight  of  three 
tons,  and  which  can  with  cafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.   The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfliirc 
ufually  carry  a  burden  of  42alb.  over  the  highcd  hills 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moll  level  roads  :  but  the 
mod  remarkable  proof  of  the  flrength  of  the  Britilh 
horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  the  mill  horfes  ;  fomc 
of  which  will  at  one  load  carry  1 3  meafurcs,  which  at 


a  moderate  computation  of  70  lb.  each,  will  amount 
to  9iolb.  Nothing  is  fo  clTcnti.il  to  the  health  of 
ihefc  ferviccablc  creatures  is  cleanlincfs  ;  if  they  arc 
fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  w  11  be  fub- 
ject to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fcrvaut  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 
up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers 
from  all  filth.  Thecurryingofthcin  ought  to  be  care- 
fully performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  ftable, 
fur  the  dull  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfes,  as  it  is  too 
often  done.  After  the  horfes  arc  dulled,  they  Ihould 
daily  twift  a  whifp  of  ftraw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it 
in  water,  rub  the  legs,  Ihoulders  and  body  with  it. 
Many  of  ihe  difeafes  of  draught-hcrlcs,  which  arc  not 
owing  to  naflinefs,  arc  owing  to  bad  water;  fuch  as 
are  too  raw,  too  muJdy,  or  too  cold,  beinj;  all  im- 
proper. If  there  be  any  running  Ureani  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  thty  Ihould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water 
every  day  in  lummcr,  but  in  winter,  well-water  is 
warmilh,  and  is  better  for  ihcni.  If  there  be  a  necef- 
fiiy  of  giving  them  well-water  in  fumraer,  it  muft  be 
drawn  up  fonie  hours  before  the  time,  and  cxpolcd  to 
tlic  fun-beams  in  tubs  or  troughs;  mat  111- water  or  that 
of  lowland  ditches  is  worft  of  all.  When  the  labour- 
ing horfe  has  drank  his  water,  he  Ihould  have  his  oats 
given  him,  and  thfle  Ihould  be  carefully  lifted,  and 
the  manger  dulled  lirft.  It  is  a  common  pradice,  as 
foon  as  a  horfc  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down 
his  legs  with  a  hard  whifp  of  h.iy  ;  but  the  bell  judges 
ot  horfes  abfulutely  condemn  this,  aud  obfcrve,  that 
this  rubbing  of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down 
humours  into  them,  and  makes  them  llifF. 

The  rubbing  itfclf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  isthemifchief;  whilcahorfc 
is  in  a  fweat  it  is  a  great  relief  and  refreftimcnt  to  him 
to  have  his  body  rubbed  down,  but  when  he  is  cold  is 
the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be 
well  fuppiicd  with  hay,  anu  the  horfes  Ihould  be  left 
to  reft  and  cat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa- 
ter ;  after  this  their  oats  lliould  be  given  them,  and 
they  flioild  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  tirll  thirg  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
fee  if  anj  thin^^  is  amifs  about  the  Hiocs,  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  the  llioc 
and  the  folr,  is  to  1  e  picked  out  and  fomc  frclh  cow- 
dungputinitsplacc.which  will  cool  and  rcfrclhihepart. 
A  very  material  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught-horfes, 
is  frelli  and  clean  litter. 

HokSR-Chcfiwt.     See  jEsculus,  and  HiprocASXA- 

NUM. 

HoKSK-Ciiards.     Sec  Guards. 

HoRsR-Huiiting.     See  Klnter. 

Horse  Mixfwe  is  a  rod  of  box  to  llide  out  of  a  cane . 
with  a  fqu.irc  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands 
and  inches  to  mcafurc  the  height  of  horlcs. 

Horse- MiifJe.     See  Mvtulus. 

Jiaci-HoRSE.     Sec  Racing. 

Horse- Risdiji!.     Sec  Cociilearia. 

HoxsE-Shoi,  a  cover  or  defence  for  the  fole  of  a 
h»rfe's  foot.     See  Karrif.r v,  p.  167. 

HoRsE-flne  hcad^  a  difcafc  in  infants,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  Ikull  ire  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacui- 
ty is  left  between  them  ;  fo  that  the  aperture  fliall  not 
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Horfe.    be  totally  doled  up,  or  ihc  cranium  in  thai  part  noi  be 
V       '  lb  hariil  as  the  reft  for  lome  years  after.     This  opcn- 
nefs  is  fonid  10  be  incrcafcd  upon  ihcchild'scatchiiig 
cold.     When  the  Jifeafc  coiuiuues  long,  it  is  repu- 
ted a  lii^n  of  wcakacfs  and  ihort  life,     in  this  cale, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  head  no.v  and  then  with  warm 
rum  or  brandy,  mixed  wiih  the  white  of  mi  egg  and 
palm-oil.     Sometimes  die  dilorder  arifcs  froui  a  col- 
lection of  waters  ill  the  head  called  an  hydroaphalus. 
Stoni-NoRSE.     Sec  5>rALi.iON. 
hoRSt-Tai/.     See  Eq_uisetu.m  and  Ephedra. 
HoRSK-Vetcb.     Sec  Hippocrepis. 
li'.ir-HoRSK.    The  proper  rules  (or  choofiiiga  horfe 
for  ftrvice  in  war,  are  ihefc  :   he  Ihould  be  tall  in  fta- 
lure,  with  a  comely  head,  and  out-fwelling  fortlicad. 
His  eye  fiiould  be  brii!;iit  and  fparkling,  and  ihe  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye  brow.      The  ears  Ihould 
be  fmall,  thin,  (lion,  and  pricking ;  or  if  long,  they 
Ihould  be  moveable  with  eafe,  and  well  carried.    The 
neck  (hould  be  deep,  and  the  breall  large  and  fwelling. 
Tlie  ribs  bendiug,  the  chine  broad  and  ftraiji,ht,  and 
tlic  hiHtocks  round  and  full.     The  tail  (liould  be  high 
an.)  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thiu  ;  the  thign 
fwelling;  the  leg  broad  and  llat.and  the  paftern  (hoit. 
When  fuch  a  horfe  is  chofcn,  he  siuft  be  kept  highdu- 
ring  the  time  of  hi>  teaching,  thai  he  may  be  lull  of 
vio-our.  His  food  mu  ft  be  i\\  eei  hay ,  and  good  clean  oats, 
or  tuo  p.irts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  bc.ms  or  peafe, 
well  dried  and  hardened.   The  quauiity  Ihould  be  half 
a  peck  in  the  moruing,  and  ihe  fame  quantity  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening.    Upon  his  relling  days  he  is  to  be 
drelFed  bet^teen  live  and  lixin  the  morning,  and  water- 
ed at  feven  or  eight.   In  the  evening  he  is  to  bcdrelfed 
at  four,  and  watered  about  live,  and  he  mull  always 
have  provender  given  him  after  watering  ;  he  muft  be 
littered    about   eight,  and  then   niuft   have  food  gi- 
ven him  for  all  night.    The  night  before  he  is  ridden 
all  his  hay  is  to  be  taken  aw.iy  auout  nine  o'clcok,  and 
he  muft  have  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  about  four  in 
the  morning:   when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be 
turned  upon  ihe  Inalile,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry 
cloths;   then  faddlcd,  and  made  tit  for  his  exercifc. 
When  he   has  performed  this,   he  is  to  be  brought 
fweating  into  the  ftilde,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry 
wifps.     Wh'  n  tlsis  h.is  been  done,  the  fiddle  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cloths  ; 
the  houling  cluth  is  then  to  be  laid  on  ;  and  the  faddle 
being  again  1.  id  on,  he  is  to  be  v;alked  gently  about 
•till  thoroughly  cool.     After  this,  he  iiuift  ftand  with- 
out meat  two  or  three  ho.irs,  then  he  mull  be  fed  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  to  be  nibbed  and  drelfed  as  be- 
fore, and  watered  in  ihc  ufuul  ininntr. 

Horse  Woi;.:,  in  natural  hiUory,  a  f'jecies  of  fly- 
worm  called  alio  holt,  produced  or  eggs  depollted  by  a 
twowingfd  liy  of  the  (hape  and  fizc  of  the  humble 
bee  in  the  intelH  -cs  of  horfes.     See  Bo tts. 

Rivir-HijK^t,  in  zoology.     See  Hippopotamus. 
Horse  is  alio  uled  in  the  military  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  cavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldicrs  who  ftrve 
on  hovfeback. 

The  horfe  includes  horfe  guards,  hovfr  grenadiers, 
and  troopers.  Dragoons  are  alf<>  frequently  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot : 
of  ihcfe  there  are  now  18  Britilh  rcginitnts  ;   beiidcs 


three  regiments  of  dragoon-guards  raifed  in   i6Sj. 
See  Granapier,  Dragoons,  and  Guards.  ^ 

Mafur  of  th:  Hor^r.  Sec  Master. 
Light  HoRSF.,  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  motintcd  on 
light  fwift  horfes,  whole  men  arcl'iuall  and  lightly  ac- 
coutred. They  were  lirft  raifed  in  1757.  The  deno- 
mination arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  weic  light- 
ly armed,  in  comparifon  of  the  royal  guards,  whitW 
were  armed  at  all  points. 

Huii^iiriiiii  Horse.     See  Hussars. 
Horse  is  alio  a  term  ufed  iu  various  arts  and  ma- 
nufafteries,  for  fomethiiig  that  helps  to  fuUain  their 
work  from   the  ground,  lor  the  more  comiuodiuus 
working  at  it. 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  ikinncrs,  alfo  called 
the  l-jg,  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  roundilh, 
four  or  live  feet  long,  and  placed  allope  ;  upon  which 
they  pare  their  ikins  to  get  offthe  dirt,  hair,  tlcfli,  &c. 
Horse  is  alio  uled  in  carpentry,  for  a  piece  of  wood 
jointed  acrofstwo  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain 
the  boards,  planks,  &c.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall 
rivers;  and  on  divers  other  occalions. 

Horse,  in  fcalanguagc,  is  ihe.nameofarope reach- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
is  ciUcd  the  yard-ami,  and  depending  about  two  or 
three  fcct  under  the  yard,  for  the  failors  to  tread  up- 
on whilll  they  are  looling,  reefing,  orlurling  ihc  fails, 
rigging  out  the  Itudding-fail  booms,  &c.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  horfe  more  parallel  to  the  yard, 
it  is  ufually  fufpcnded  to  it  at  proper  diftances,  by 
certain  ropes  called  ftirrups,  which  lung  about  two 
feet  under  the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends 
through  which  the  hoifc  paffes. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  pcrpendi- 
cul.ir  direction  near  the  foreor  after-fide  of  a  niaft,  for 
th«  purpofe  of  hoilUng  or  extending  fome  fail  upon  it. 
When  it  is  fixed  before  a  maft,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
ufc  of  a  fail  c.iUed  t\\c  fquari-f>il,  whofe  yard  being 
attached  to  the  horfe,  by  means  of  a  traveller  or  bull's 
eye,  which  llidcs  up  and  down  oceafioiially,  is  retained 
in  a  ftcady  polition  ;  either  when  the  f.ul  is  fet,  or 
whilll  it  is  hoilling  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  cr  behind  a  malt,  it  is  iaiendcd  for  the 
try-fail  of  a  fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  polition,  except  in  thofc  Hoops  of  war  which 
occalioiully  aliiimc  the  form  of  fnows,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy. 

Hf'RSE  isalfi  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma- 
nagemciit  of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condi- 
tion, if  it  be  drawn  a  prize  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  leller  ^n  tmdrawu  ticket — To 
determine  the  value  of  a  horfe;  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  jirizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  the  hsrfc  is  hi- 
red for  ;  and  from  the  producl  fubtrael  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  tic- 
ket into  the  time  of  the  horfe:  the  reiiiaindcr  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  iyto  the  whole  time 
of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  tiie  value  of  the  horle. 
See  Lottery. 

HoriSh-Bread.     See  Bread. 
HoRSR-Di^nj,  in  gardening,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma- 
king hot-beds,  for  theraifiug  of  ail  forts  of  early  crops  j 
as  fallading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus,  &c.  for 
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Horre.     which  purpofes  no  other  kinds  of  diing  will  do  fo  w^ll. 

— ~ Horfc  dunE;  ferincnts  tlie  ftrongcft  ;  and  if  raixid  with 

litccr  and  fca-coal  afhcs  in  a  iiic  proportion,  will  con- 
tinue its  heat  much  longer  than  any  oilier  fort  of  J;:ng 
whatfoevcr  :  and  afterwards,  wlicn  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  manure  for  moll  forts  of  land  ;  r.iorc  efpe- 
cially  for  fuch  as  arc  of  a  cold  nature.  For  flift'clayey 
land,  horfe-dung  mixed  with  fea-coa]  alhcs,  and  tlie 
cleanfing  of  ftreets,  will  caufe  the  parts  to  fcparite 
much  fooner  than  any  other  comport  :  fo  tiiat  wh':re 
it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  be  rccom- 
racnded  for  fuch  lands.     See  Dunc. 


ulnimatid Hoius-Hairt,  a  term  ufed  to  exprcfsa  fori 
of  long  and  (lender  witcr-worra,  of  a  blackilh  colour, 
and  fo  niucli  refcmbling  a  horfc-bair,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally by  the  vulgar  fuppofcd  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from 
a  horfc's  mane  into  ihc  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there 
animated  by  fonic  iirangc  power.  Dr  Lifter  has  at 
large  confuted  this  abfard  opinion  in  the  Philufophi- 
cal  Tranfaciions. 

HokSE-Hair  Wormi.      Sec  A.MrHlSBtNA. 
HoR.iE-Hi,:lng  HuJhanJry.     See  Agkiculture,  a* 
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HORSEMANSHIP; 

Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 


Brealtin^      Sect.   I.   The   Ale t hod  oj  preparing    Horfes  to    bt 
•fHorfe*.  mounted. 

THOUGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
age  when  they  have  already  been  backed,  they 
ftiould  be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fame  care,  gcntlcncfs,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne- 
ver been  handled  or  bicked,  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, which  might  clfe  arife  from  Ikittilhnefs  or  other 
caufes:  and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  fliould  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  wlien 
they  are  at  firft  mounted,  they  fliould  be  previoully 
trotted  in  a  longe  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
them. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  :  Put  an  eafy 
cavejfon  upon  tiic  horfe's  nofc,  and  make  him  go  for- 
wards round  yon,  {landing  quiet  and  holding  the 
longe  ;  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  necelfary, 
follow  him  with  a  wliip.  All  this  muft  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time  :  for  more  horfes  are 
fpoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat- 
ment whatever  ;  and  that  by  very  contrary  efFcds ; 
for  fometimes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefs,  and 
delpiir,  and  often  ftupifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  (irft  obedience  required  in  a  horfe  is  going  for- 
wards ;  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  b>ck,  which  would  inevi- 
tably make  him  reflive:  as  foon  as  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  flop  and  carefs  him.  You  mull  remember  in 
this,  and  likewifc  in  every  other  exercifc,  to  ufc  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left  ;  and  when  he 
obeys,  carcf:  him  and  difmifshim  immediately.  If  a 
horfc  that  is  very  young  takes  fright  and  ftauds  flill, 
lead  on  another  horfe  before  him,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  inftantly  to  follow.  Put  a  fnariie  in  his 
month  ;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddlc  him,  girting 
him  at  lirft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe  ;  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  'lorfc's  cntanglir.g  his  legs  in  it.  It  muft 
be  obfcrvcd,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conflr.iin  the  horfe  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de- 
fending hinifclf.  No  bend  mull  be  req  lired  ct  firll : 
never  fuffcr  him  to  gallop  falfc  ;  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempts it,  Hop  him  wihout  dtliy,  and  then  fct  him 
olfafrcdi.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  to  continue  it ;  but  if  he  docs  it  not  voluii- 
Vot.   VIII.  •"- 


larily,  do  not  demand  it  of  hiai  at  firft.  Should  he  Of  y^'i^-ni 
fly  and  jump,  fliake  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofc  ''"  ^"^"-^ 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again. 
If  lie  ftands  ftill,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
holds  the  whip  make  a  noife  with  it ;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  you  change  hands,  (lop  and  carefs  him,  and  en- 
tice him  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  :  for  by  prc- 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  hor- 
fes, and  frightening  them  to  the  other  fide,  yiM  run 
a  great  rifle  of  giving  them  a  fliynefs.  If  he  keeps  his 
head  too  low,  fliake  the  cavejfon  to  make  him  rjifc  it ; 
and  in  whatever  the  horfe  does,  whether  he  walks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conllant  rule,  ihat  the 
motion  be  determined,  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  Icaft  ftiulBing,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre- 
gular gait. 

Sect.  II.  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and  ren- 
dering him  friit  on  Horfeback,  'jiith  ftme  tceafitual 
InflrufHonijor  Riders  and  the  Horfes. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  horfes, 
be  obfcrvcd  likcwife  in  teaching  the  rider,  cfpecially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft  be 
praiftifed  to  create  and  prefervc,  both  in  man  ind 
horfc,  all  pofliblc  feeling  and  fenfibility  ;  contrary  to 
the  ufage  ofmollriding-mafters,  whofeem  induftrioufly 
to  hbour  at  abolifliing  thcfc  principles  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  eflcntial  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  lirft  placed  on 
horfcback,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  attended  to 
with  the  ftriclcrt  care  and  exaclncfs. 

The  abfurdity  of  putting  a  man,  who  perhaps  his 
never  before  been  upon  a  horfe,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horfc,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  flick  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tioning. This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  sfterw.irds  in  pro- 
per time.  No  man  can  be  citiur  well  or  firmly  featcd 
on  horfcback,  Bnlefs  he  be  mailer  of  the  balince  of 
his  body,  quite  unco!illrjiueJ,  with  a  full  poifcJion 
of  himl'tif,  and  at  his  cafe  ;  none  of  which  requifitcs 
can  hi-  enjoy,  if  his  atteniion  be  othcrwife  enga;;cd  ; 
as  it  muft  wholly  be  ia  a  raw,  unfupplcd,  and  un- 
4  O  pre- 
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of  |>lacing  prepared  laj,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rou^h  liorfc  ; 

the  Rider,  ju  (uch  a  diUrcfsful  llate,  he  is  forced  to  keep  liiinfclf 
''  on  at  any  rate,  ly  liolding  to  the  bridle  (at  tlie  cx- 
pcnce  ot  ilic  fcniibility  both  of  his  own  hand  and  the 
Jiorfe's  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horle. 

The  lird  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  Ihould  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  Me  lo  trot  properly.  The  fame  mull 
be  obfcrvcd  in  regard  to  horfes  ;  ihcy  fliould  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  mouths 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk,  nor  to  be  made  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  tffi(Jted  on  a  trot.  When  he  is  ar- 
rived at  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his  feat,  the  more 
lit  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  not  only  the  bed  method,  but  alfo  the 
cafiefl  and  the  Ihonclt :  by  it  a  man  is  foon  m.ulc  fuiii- 
ciently  an  horfeman  for  a  foldicr  :  but  by  the  other 
detcllablc  methods  that  arc  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
inllead  of  improving,  contracts  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  worfe  and  worfe  every  day  ;  the  horfe  loo 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unlit  for  ufc.  In  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  manner  propofcd,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eufy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  hurfc's  feniibility  is  prcfcrved,  and  each  in  a 
Situation  fit  to  receive  and  prattife  all  Icllbns  eftectu- 
ally. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  arc  ufed  of  pla- 
cing people  on  horfeback,  few  are  diredled  by  reaion. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  firfl  he  (hould  not  ;  but  only  a  fiialllc,  till  the  rider 
isfirm  inhisfcat,andthe  horfe  alfo  fomcwhat  taught)  : 
likewife  to  know  if  the  no/'e-baud  be  properly  tiglit  ; 
the  throat-band  loofilh  ;  and  the  mouth-piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  lew  in  the  liorfc's  mouth,  but  right- 
ly put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  flcin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight  ;  and 
the  cru(^'per  and  the  breall-plate  properly  atjuiled. 
A  very  good  auii  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  at 
firll,  and  fuccccd  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fiufde  alone  ;  only  colts,  indeed,  it  i^  belter,  in 
all  fchools  wh.tfocver,  to  avoid  any  prclfurc  on  the 
bars  juft  at  iirll,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli- 
cately ufed,  mull  in  fome  degree  occaiion.  When 
the  bridle,  S:c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  (liouldcr  ;  then 
taking  the  reins  and  an  handful  of  ihe  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  iiis  foot  fofily  in  ihe  left  (lirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  toe;  then  railing  hinifelf  up,  let  him  reft  a  moment 
on  it,  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftitF;  and  after 
that,  paCi  'g  his  light  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
rubbing  againftany  thing,  let  him  feat  himfclf  gently 
down.  He  muft  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
lliort,  for  fe:r  of  making  the  horfe,  rear,  run,  or  fall 
*  back,  or  throw  r.p  his  he^d  ;  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  ct]ual  length,  neither  tight  nor  (lack,  and  wiih  the 
little  linger  betwixt  ihenu  It  is  fit  that  horfes  Ihould 
be  aecuflomed  to  Uaid  ftiil  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
iUr  till  the  rider  plcafcs.     All  foldicrs  diould  be  in- 


ftruc^cd  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  both  Of  [ilacing 
iides,  w  hich  may  be  of  great  ufc  in  times  ot  hurry  and  ''"^  Rider. 

conlufion.     Then  place  the  man  in   his  faddle,  with  ^ — '^ ' 

his  body  rather  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  cafe, 
witl'.out  ftirtiicCs  ;  featid  neither  forwards  nor  very 
backwards  ;  wiih  the  breall  pullied  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forw,.rds  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conftraint, 
and  the  feet  in  a  llraight  line,  neither  turr.ed  in  nor 
out.  By  this  pofuion,  the  natural  weight  of  the 
thighs  has  a  proper  and  futficient  prclFurc  ofitfclfj 
and  the  legs  arc  in  readincfs  to  aft  when  called  upon  : 
they  muft  hang  down  cafily  and  naturally  ;  and  be  fo 
placed,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  at)OMt,  touching,  and 
lickliiig,  thehorfc'slidcs,  but  alwaysnear  them  in  cafe 
they  Ihould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  be  carciully  kept  eafy  an  I  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  ealily  contrafted,  efpecially  in  galloping. 
The  left  elbow  muft  be  gently  leant  againft  the  body, 
a  little  forwards  :  unlcfb  it  be  fo  relied,  the  h..nd  can- 
not be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confe- 
queiitly  have  pernicious  cfictts  on  the  horfc's  mouth. 
And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow  ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  conllrain  and  con- 
fine the  motion  of  the  horfe's  fhouklcrs  :  but,  as  the 
mouths  of  horfes  ate  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occalionally  differ  :  a  leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore-head  requires  a  high  hand  ;  and  a  horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  alo.v  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
mull  be  placed  in  fyiumelry  with  the  left  ;  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  forwarder  or  backwardcr, 
higher  or  lower,  as  occafions  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  mufl  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffiiefs. 

A  foldier's  right  hand  Ihould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding  ;  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  muft  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body  ;  /.  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofitc 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a  little  roundcil  with  cafe  ; 
a  polition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  Ihckening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  necellary. 

When  the  men  arc  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  fiirrups  the  better  ;  but 
with  a  iltidtcare  always,  that  their  poliiion  be  pre- 
ferved  very  exaiitly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hini  cr  their  clinging  with  iheir  legs  :  in 
fliort,  no  flicking  by  hands  ur  legs  is  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed of  at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  nnigh,  llacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given 
him  ;  but  he  muft  never  leave  o&  troitiHg  often  with- 
out any. 

The  liirrups  muft  neither  be  fliort  nor  long  ;  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them  (about  one  tiiird  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 
The  rider  muft  not  bear  upon  his  fiirrups,  but  only 
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inftruc-      let  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  ihcm  :  For 

tionscon-    if  lie  bears  upon  them  he  woul.l  I'C  raifcd  abjvcand 

cerning      out  of  his  faddlc  ;  VI  liich  flioiild  never  be,  except  in 

both  Man  diargii'.g  fworJ  iu  hand,  witli  the  body  inclined  for- 

andHorfii-^y^^j^  ^^  ^^^  very  iniiant  of  attacking.     Spurs  may 

be  given  as  foon  ;is  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  v;itK 

Airrups;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  arc  well 

placed. 

A  hand  flionki  always  be  firm,  b;it  delicate  :  a 
horfc's  mouth  IhoulJ  never  befurprifed  by  any  iudJeu 
traiililioa  of  it,  either  from  llack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  llack.  Every  thi«g  in  liorl'cmanlhip  mull  be 
cftcded  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  Th.ic  hand  which,  by  giving  and 
taking  properly,  gains  its  point  witii  the  Icall  force, 
is  the  bed  ;  and  the  horfe's  nioath,  under  this  fame 
hand's  dircftions,  v\ill  alfo  eonfequenily  he  the  belt, 
fuppoling  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  '1  his 
principle  of  gentlcr.cfs  IhoiiUI  be  obfcrved  upon  all  oc- 
calions  in  every  branch  of  liorfcmanfliip.  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  necelfary,  upon  fonie  troublc- 
fomc  horfcs,  to  allilt  the  left:  but  the  feUiomer  this  is 
done,  the  better  ;  efpecially  in  a  foldicr,  who  has  a 
fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  fn-.iffle  muft  on  all  occalions  be  uppermoA  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  nuift  be  above  ihofeof 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnafflc  or  the  bit  be  ufcd  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufcd  together. 
When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfc  is  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to. 
wards  fuppling,  one  rein  mud  be  fliortencil  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to  ;  but  it  mull  never  be  fomuch 
Ihonened,  as  to  make  the  whole  Arcngth  rcfl  on  that 
rein  alone:  for,  not  to  mciuion  that  the  work  would 
be  falfc  and  bad,  one  lide  of  the  horfe's  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  it  (hould  always  be  kept  frelh  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein's  afling 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe's  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle  and  eafy,  degree  odippui  or  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difcovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperior  ftnfeof  tlie  cre.iture  tliey  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fufi'cring  the  animal  to  have 
hisown  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him:  and  the  mu!ui:n  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corrciilions,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  dcfpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious 
trick  thst  rage  can  fuggtft. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfcmanlhip,  that  ihc  hand 
andlecslhouldaclin  corrcfpondencc  with  each  other 
in  every  tiling;  the  latter  always  fibfervicnt  and  af- 
fiflantio  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, or  gallopir.g,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufcd,  and  ihst  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  fctoffthe  horfe  trnc,  orput  himright  if  lie  befall'e; 
and  as  foon  ar.  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately  ;  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  otiier- 
wifc  retains  himfclf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufcd  and  prclTed 
to  his  fidc«  at  the  fame  lime  together.  The  Itfs  the 
legs  are  Kfed  in  general,  the  better.     Very  delicate 
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good  riders,  with  horfcs  they  have  drcn"edtbemfelves,  Inftnic- 
w  ill  fcarccly  ever  want  their  help.     By  the  term  '</</-  tioniron- 
luardis  underllood  the  fide  wliich  is  more  remote  from  •«™"'K 
the  ccnire  ;  and  by  inwarJh  meant  the  fide  next  to  ''"'fu'^'f 
the  centre.  In  rtiningback,  the  rider  fl-.oulJ  be  care-  '"     ^ "^  '-' 
hil  not  to  uf-:  Lis  Icgi,  unlcfs  the  horfe  backcih  on  his 
fiouldcrs;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame  time,  and  correfpond  with  the  hand. 
If  the  horfe  rcfulc  to  back  at  all,  the  rider's  legs  nmft 
he  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  frJe  with  that  leg  which 
is  lifted  up,  will  eafily  bring  the  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horfc  to  back  ;   but  if  the 
horfc  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  be  inllanily  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  ben!  and.look  inwards  ;  and  the 
outward  one  crolTcd  over  a  little  towards  it ;  and  botii 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  (low  motions, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  underftand  and  relitfton 
what  is  taught  them  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  cffefls 
of  the  reins  arebeitcr  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefsof 
motioH  muft  be  increafed.  Every  rider  nuift  leirn  to 
feel,  without  the  help  of  the  tyc,  when  a  horfc  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly  :  this  is  an  in- 
telligence,which  nothingbut  prai^tice,  application, and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  llow motions. 
A  horfc  may  not  only  galloj*  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.  If  a  horfc  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  j  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  /.  c.  he  lends  with  the  opp»fitc  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before  ;  ftop  biin 
immediattly,  and  put  him  of{  again  properly.  The  me- 
thod of  effecting  this,  isby  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards;  ftiU  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  ftiorter,  and  the  horfj's  head  in- 
wards, if  goflible:  and  if  he  ihould  ftiil  refift,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ;  but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goes 
off  true.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  right, 
when goingtotheright, and  conlequentlyleading  with 
the  right  leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  left  behind; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  eonfequenily  leading  with  the  left  leg 
before,  lie  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horfe  m.iy 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited  ;  in  cor- 
rcding  both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  muft  be 
ufed.  He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  ri>;ht, 
when  ir.  going  to  the  right  hr  leads  wiih  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  ri^ht  behind;  notwithftaiiding  that 
hinder  leg  he  w  ith  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  lefi,bfcaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right :  And  he  is  fjlfeand  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  tlic  Iclthc  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ;  notwithftanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  becauie  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  lefi. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 

gveatcft  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  Aiffnefs 

and  flicking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  oect- 

4  O  2  fion  : 
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Offuppling  fion  :  Aiffnefs  difgraces  every  right  work  ;  and  ftick- 

Horfts.     ing  fcrvts  only  to  tlirow  a   man  (when  ciil'placcil)  a 

*'~~'  great  diltancel'rom  hisliorfc  by  the  fpring  he  nuill  go 

off  with  :  whereas  by  a  proper  cqiiilibratiiig  pblition 

of  the  bojy,  and   by  (he   natural  weight  only  of  the 

ihiglis  he  cannot  but  be  tirni  and  fecure  in  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  lirm,  and  the  horl'es  more 
fupple  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  Itfs ;  bnt  not 
too  much  fo,  for  fear  oi  throwing  the  horfcs  forwards 
upon  ihcirllioulders. 

Some  hoifcs,  when  firfl  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fucli  horfes  raife  your  right  hand 
with  the  br'idoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  bit  ill  the  Itft  hand,givingand  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  mud  lean  his  body  inwards  ; 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  loling  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fcarce  polliblc  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his 
body  properly  inwards. 

Sect.  III.  The  Method  of  /tippling  Horfis  with  Men 
upon  them,  by  the  Epaule  tn  dedans,  ire.  -with 
and  withtut  a  Longe,  oti  Cii da  and  on  jlraigkt 
Lilies. 

When  a  horfc  is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  on  towards  a  further  fuppling  and  teaching 
of  both. 

In  fctting  out  upon  tliis  newwork,  begin  bybring- 
ing  the  horfe's  head  a  little  more  inward  than  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees. 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  Ihoul- 
ders,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the  lliorter,  as  be- 
fore, an4  the  outward  one  crolfed  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is  this: 
The  inward  rem  fcrvcs  to  bring  in  the  head,  and  pro- 
cures the  beiul  ;  whillt  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  eroded,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular 
and  as  it  ihould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  other  :  i;  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  crolled,  to  put  thehorfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
fary  ;  w  hi^h  is  often  requilite,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  worki;  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  Ihould  rather 
advance  ;  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  bf  eafl 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  theflioulders,  and  have  other  bad  effects.  All  other 
bends,  befides  what  are  above  fpecificd,  arc  falfc.  Tlie 
outward  rein,  being  eroded,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fho\ilder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg's  crofling  over  tlie  outward  one, which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  fhoulders. 
Care  mull  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it  :  this  inward  leg's 
eroding  over  mull  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rein, 
whicii  you  ruift  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward 
rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,  but  jull  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  the  ground,  it  would  be  wrong  to  crofs  the  inward 


rein,  or  to  attempt  lo  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  it;  Direction*. 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding  an  abfolute  impoilibility,    for  M^n 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe  :=""*  Horfti, 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a  very  great  part  of  the  horfe's         ^ 
weight  rcAingthen  upon  that  lcg,woul<l  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlcfs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fe.libility  of  the  iriouth,  and  probably  ol)lige  him 
to  defend  hinifelf:  and,  moeovcr,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  ncceliity  of  (Iraddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  productive 
of  any  lupcling  motion  whatfover. 

^Vilen  the  horfe  is  thus  far  familiarly  acctiftomed  to 
whatyou  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  cfleft 
by  degrees  the  fame  crofling  in  his  hinder  legs.  By 
bringing  in  the  fore  legs  more,  you  will  of  courfc  en- 
gage the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  work  ;  if  tiiey  refill, 
the  rider  mufl  bring  both  reins  more  inwards  ;  and,  if 
necefary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg 
to  the  horfe  ;  and  if  the  horfethrowsout  hiscrouptoo 
far,  the  rider  mull  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
abfolutcly  necellary,  hemufl  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out- 
ward leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly  :  ob- 
ferving  that  the  croup  Ihould  always  be  conliderably 
behind  the  diouldcrs,  which  in  allactions  muft  go  firft; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horle  obeys,  the  rider  mult 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  tl;eir  ufual  pofition. 

Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  in  itfclf,  more  detri- 
mental to  a  man's  feat,  or  more  deflruilive  ol  the  fen- 
fibility  of  a  horfe's  iides,  than  a  continual  wriggling 
unletllcdncfs  in  a  horfeman's  legs,  which  prevents 
the  horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true, 
fteady,  or  determined. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  turned,  without  firft  mov- 
ing a  flep  forwards  :  and  when  it  is  doing,  the  rider 
mull  not  lift  his  elbov/,  and  difplace  himfclf;  a  motion 
only  of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  being 
fufKcient  for  that  purpofe.  it  muft  alfo  be  a  conflant 
rule,  never  to  fuller  a  horfe  to  be  flopped,  mounted, 
or  difmoiintcd,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The 
flower  the  motions  are  when  a  manor  horfe  is  taught 
any  thing,  the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  mud  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make  ;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  mud  be  ac- 
cordingly augmented.  The  changes  frost  one  iide 
to  the  other,  nuidbeina  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
lird  quite  ftraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
lide--.:otion  on  two /i/^c/,  which  is  very  nccelTary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfc  is  fudiciently 
fuppled.  By  iwo piju's  is  meant,  when  the  fore-parts 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow,  but  defcribe  two 
different  lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  Uiige  is  ufeful  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  flraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  more  in- 
telligent, they  fliould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leffon,  rein  back  ;  then  put  the  horfe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  fides,  and  play  iiig  with  the  bridle:  if  herears.  pulh 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot.  Shaking  the  ca- 
ve[fo>i  on  the  horfe's  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one's  felf 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  rcfufe  to  do  it  :  and 
moreover  a  flight  ufe  and  approaching  of  the  rider's 

legs. 
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' Hiad  to  legs,  will  fometimcs  be  ncccflTtry  in  backing,  in  onicr 
:  Wall,  to  prevent  the  liurfc  from  duing  it  loo  much  upon  his 
Ihoiildcrs  ;  but  the  prtliurc  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 
'  fniall,  ami  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
himfclf  enough  upon  his  haunches.  If  the  horfc  docs 
not  back  upon  a  ftraight  line  properly,  the  rider  mull 
not  be  permitted  lolnvc  rccourfc  immediately  to  his 
leg,  and  fodiftort  himfclf  by  ii ;  but  lirll  try,  if  crofling 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  lide  may  be  nc- 
ccli'.iry,  will  not  be  alone  fufficicnt :  which  moll  fre- 
quently it  will ;   if  not,   then  employ  the  leg. 

After  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fetiled,  and  goes 
freely  on  in  all  hisfcveral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  lo  a  proper  degree,  upon  his  haunch- 
es, with  his  hinder  legs  well  placed  under  him; 
whcrtby  he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfclf  and  his 
rider,  will  be  light  in  h.inil,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  may  be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vi- 
gour, and  qnicknefs. 

Tlie  common  method  that  is  ufeJ,  of  forcing  a  horfc 
fidewife,  is  a  mod  glaring  abfuri'iiy,  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  in  its  confcquenccs;  for  indead  of  fiip- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  Ititlen  and  defend  him- 
fclf, and  ofien  makes  a  creature  that  is  naturally  be- 
nevolent, rellive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horf'  s,  who  have  very  long  and  high  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a  running  fnafllc  is  of 
excellent  ufe  ;  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable,  though  any 
horfe's  h<.a  1  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run- 
ning (-ne,  by  the  rider's  keeping  his  liands  very  high 
and  forwards:  but  wherever  either  isufcd  alone  with- 
oui  a  bridle  upon  horfts  that  carry  iheir  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  mull  be  fawcd  about  from  ouc  lide  to 
the  other. 

This  iclTon  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  (hould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help- 
ing to  teach  men  and  lo  break  liorfes  ;  and  tiie  more 
of  fuch  thai  can  be  found  ihc  better :  none  others  lliould 
ever  be  fufFercl  upon  any  occafion  lo  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  befidcsthe  way  ihry  are  going.  But  all 
horlfs  whatever,  as  likewife  all  men  who  are  deligiied 
forihe  leaching  others,  mud  go  thoroughly  and  per- 
feitiy  through  this  excellent  leHoii,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  intelligent  inllrudors,  and  ofien  practife  it 
too  afterwards  ;  and  w  hen  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  tinilhed  by  the  leli'uns  of  head  and  tail  tu  (he 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wall,  and  of  the  Croup 

to  the  Walt. 

This  Iciron  (houlJ  be  pracTifed  immediately  after 
th..l  of  the  tpa:tli  ci  de.i^ius,  in  order  to  place  the  horfc 
propel  ly  the  w.iy  he  goes,  &c.  Ihc  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con- 
fifts  in  this:  in  the  former,  the  fore-parts  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  in 
the  1. liter,  ihe  hiiiiier  parts  are  more  remote  front  the 
centre,  and  confcquently  go  over  more  ground  :  and 
both,  aslikewif  inallothcr  lelfoiis,  the  fliouldcrs  mull 
go  firll.  In  riding-h'  rfcs,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  ealier  Icflbn  of  the  two  at  firft,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  being  marked  by  the  wall,  not  fax  from 
his  head. 
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The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as  Of  Mead  to 

that  of  the  epauli  en  dcdam  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  ver.  ihc  Wall, 
fa;  but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  different-  *"• 
ly  :  in  the  epauh'  en  Jedai.t,  the  horfe  luoks  the  con-  ' 

trary  way  to  that  which  he  goes;  in  this,  he  looks 
the  way  he  is  going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  muft  be  required  ; 
too  much  ai  once  would  aftouilh  the  horfc,  and  make 
him  defend  himfclf:  it  is  to  be  augmented  bv  degrees. 
It  ihc  horfc  abfolutcly  refufcs  10  obey,  it  is  a  lij>n  that 
cither  he  or  his  rider  has  not  been  fulticicnily  pr'cpired 
by  previous  Iclfons.  It  may  happen,  that  weakncfs  or 
a  hurt  in  fomc  part  of  the  body,  or  fornctimes  temper, 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  c'aufc  of  the  horfe's  de- 
fending himfelf :  ii  is  the  rider's  bufmefs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obllacle  arifcs  ;  and  if  he  Hnds  it  to 
be  from  the  firll  mentioned  caiifc,  the  previous  IclTous 
muft  be  refumcd  again  for  fome  time  ;  if  trom  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  muft  be  applied  ;  and  if  from 
the  hit  caiilc,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  corrections  wiih  coolncfs  and  judg- 
ment mud  be  ufcd. 

In  practiling  this  leflbn  to  the  right,  bend  the 
horfc  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ;  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  lime  when  the  right 
leg  is  jull  come  to  the  ground),  with  ihc  left  rein 
crollcd  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  flioul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  leg's  croflingovcr  the  right; 
and  fo  likewife  vice  ver/a  to  ihc  left,  each  rein  help- 
ing the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  cficcls.  la 
Working  to  the  right,  the  rider's  Icit  leg  helps  the 
hinder-parts  on  to  the  light,  and  his  right  leg  Hops 
them  if  they  get  too  forwards;  and  fo  vice  verfa  10 
the  left:  but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  is  necelTary  to  bring  about  whar 
is  required  ihan  it  c.in  effect  aloiic  :  for  the  legs 
Ihould  not  only  be  correfpouding  with,  b  it  alfo  fub- 
fcrvient  to,  the  hand  ;  and  all  unnecellary  aids,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  ai 
polFible. 

In  ihe  execution  of  all  IclTons,  the  equilibrc  of  ihc 
rider's  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  ihe  horfe:  it  oui^ht  al- 
ways to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  liie 
animal  ;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right;  and  when 
to  the  left,   to  the  left. 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leflbn  and  a£lion,  it  muft 
be  obfervcd,  that  there  is  no  horfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenli- 
biliiy  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abloliHcly  necellary  for  the  rider  10  difcover  and 
make  himfclf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  off  at  leafl  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutcly 
dcllroys  it.  The  horfe  will  inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  gut  his  proper  bearing  in  ihe  mouth,  by  playing 
plcafanily  and  Acadily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  A  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  prcfervc  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
feulibility  ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  li;;hl  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  he  made,  the  better  ;  provided  that  the 
rider's  hand  correfponds  with  it  1  if  it  docs  not,  the 
more  the  horfc  is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe.     InAaiiccs  of  this  inconvenience  of  ihc  bed  of 

appuis. 
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To  tnaVe  appuis,  wlicn  ilic  rider  is  not  equally  tati};lu  with  the 
Horfca  horfe,  may  be  fccn  every  day  in  ibme  gentlemen,  who 
(land  fire,  try  to  pet  ihcir  horfes  bitted  :i%  they  call  it,  without 

^^- being  fuit.ibly  prepared  themfclves  for  riding  them  ; 

"  '  the  confcqucncc  of  which  is,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  brcaVii!g  their  necks  -,  till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  thejoiiu  iiftnllbility  and  igno- 
rance of  themfclves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fcnfclefs  unfeeling  ports  ;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  cM,  fettled.  When  the 
proper  appui  ii  found,  and  made  of  courle  as  light  as 
poflible,  it  ir.ufl  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  any 
vari;ition,  but  be  phycd  with  ;  othcrwife  one  equally- 
continued  tenlion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  ri- 
der's Jiand  and  the  horfc's  mouth  very  dull.  Tlic 
fl  ghiell  and  frequent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore 
necellary  to  keep  both  perfeJl. 

^VIl;tcver  pace  or  degree  of  quicknefsyou  work  in, 
(be  it  ever  fo  fad,  or  ever  fo  llow),  it  muft  be  ca- 
dcnccd  ;  time  is  as  nccellary  fur  a  horfcman  as  for  a 
mnlician. 

This  IcfTon  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
muft  be  taught  every  foldicr  :  fcarcc  any  manoeuvre 
can  be  well  performed  without  it.  In  clofing  and  o- 
pening  of  files,  it  is  almoft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.  V.     The  Method  nf  miking  Horfes  JIand  Fire, 
Noifes,  /Harms,  Sights,  Sec. 

In  order  to  make  liorfcs  ftand  fire,  the  found  of 
drums,  and  all  forts  of  difFercnt  noifes,  you  nuifl  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  fkable  at  feeding-time; 
and  ii;ftcad  of  being  frightened  at  it,  tliey  will  foon 
come  to  like  it  as  a  (ignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
objects,  begin  by  keeping  them  ftill  at  a  certain  dii- 
tance  from  fome  Hghted  ftraw  :  carefs  the  horfe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminifhcs,  approach  gra- 
dually the  burning  flraw  very  gently,  and  incrcafc  tlie 
fize  of  if.  By  this  means  he  will  very  quickly  be 
brought  to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunt- 
ed even  through  it. 

As  to  horfes  ihai  arc  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vij'oroufly, 
fliould  fail  of  the  defircd  cff'eft,  then  break  a  fl  raw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  mucli. 

All  troop-horfes  mad  be  taught  to  Hand  quiet  and 
Pill  «  hen  tiicy  are  fliot  ofF  from,  to  flop  the  moment 
you  prefcni,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it;  this  lelTon  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obferved  in  light  troops:  in  (lii-it,  thehorfts  mufl  be 
taught  to  be  fu  cool  and  muliflurbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  ai5t  up.m  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolncfs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  requilite  for  accomplilhing  this  end.  Be- 
gin by  w.-ilkinjr  the  horfe  gently,  then  (fop  and  keep 
him  from  flirri;;g  for  Come  time,  fo  as  to  accullom 
him  by  degree?  not  to  have  the  Icafl  idea  of  moving 
without  orders  :  if  lie  does,  then  b.-c^:  him  ;  and 
when  you  Hop  him,  and  he  is  quite  dill,  leave  the 
reius  quite  loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  firfl  put  a  piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manp;cr  with  his  feed  ;  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock  and  the  pan  ;  after  which. 


Sed. 


when  you  are  upon  him,  fliow  the  piece  to  him,  pre-  To  make 
fcnt-ng  it  forwards,  fomeiimcs  on  one  fide,  fomctimcs  Horfes 
on  the  other:  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed  ^^"^  ^'"tt 
to  fialh  in  the  pan  ;   after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge  .  ^'  ^ 

into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de- 
grees to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed  :  if  he 
fccms  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  flejis  flowly  j 
and  then  flop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  arc 
often  alio  difquictcd  and  unfteady  at  the  cla^!,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fwords  ;  all  which  they 
muft  be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequen- 
cy and  gcntlcncfs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particul.irly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  fliould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hed- 
ges, gates.  Sec.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  arc, 
which  the  horfes  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning, 
ought  CD  be  very  fmall  ones  ;  the  riders  mufl  keep  their 
bodies  back,  raifc  their  hands  a  little  in  order  to  help 
the  foreparts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive 
to  their  equilibre.  It  is  bcfl  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co- 
vered with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horft's  legs,  if 
he  does  not  raifc  himfclf  fufficiently,  prevents  hiscon- 
traifling  a  Ihiggifli  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  curtom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firfl  bring  horfes  to  be  narrow  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  incrcafc  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accullom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  lea))  over,  and  to  (land  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time;  and  then  to  raife  themfclves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  ihcmfelves  an  idea  of  the  diflancc. 
When  they  leap  well  (landing,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firfl 
hailing  at  it;  and  after  that  praiflicc  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de- 
grees fader  an.l  fader,  till  at  length  it  isas  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way  ; 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  calm 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry. 

As  liorfcs  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
li;;ht  and  (null  of  dead  horfes,  ii  is  advifable  to  habi- 
tuate tlieni  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafcs  of 
dead  horfes  :  and  as  they  arc  particularly  terrified  at 
iliis  fight,  the  greater  gentlenefs  ought  confcquently 
to  be  ufed. 

Horfes  fliould  alfo  be  accudonied  to  fwim,  which 
often  wp.y  be  nccelFary  upon  fcrvice  ;  and  if  the  men 
and  liorfcs  both  arc  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  perifli  iji  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  ilrength  is  fufl^cicnt  to  guide  a  horfe,  any- 
where indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where 
they  mud  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be 
no-ways  condrained  in  any  fliape. 

The  unreafonalile  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  pernicious 
cudnm.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a  troop- 
horfe's  tail.  It  is  aliiiod  incredible,  how  much  tjicy 
fiiffcr  ai  the  picket  for  want  of  it:  coudantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  dung  off  their  meat,  miferablc,  and 
hrlplefs  ;  wliild  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on, 
brulh  off  all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend 
daily  ;  whild  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  mere 
and  more  out  of  condition. 

Sect. 


ca.  VI.  HORSEMANSHIP 

f  rilling  Sect.  VI.    Tht  Method  of  reining  back^ — and  oj'mcv-     to  undergo  and  confcqacntl/  to  profit  by  all  kfluas  ;    Of 
uk,  &.        ing  forwards   immediately  ajter  -.—of  li^fing,~of    and  is  far  preferable  to  ihc  belt  nature  J   weak  one  Rfl 


I  illurs,  &c.  upon  earth.     Patience  and  attention  are  never  failing  *"■• 

means  to  reclaim  fucli  a  liorl'e  :  in  wliatlocver  manner 
Never  finiQi  your  work  by  reining  back  with  hor-  he  defends  hiuifclf,  bring  liim  back  frequently  \iith 
fcs  rhat  have  any  dil[iolition  lowanls  retaining  them-  gentlcncfi  (not  however  wiihoui  having  j-ivtn  him 
fclvcs  ;  but  always  move  them  forwa  ds,  and  a  little  proper  chailifenient  if  nccciraiy)  to  the  Icllon  which 
upon  the  haunches  alio,  after  it,  licforc  yon  clifMiouHt,  he  fcenis  nioft  avcrfe  to.  Horfca  arc  by  degrees 
(uiilefs  they  retain  themfclvcs  vtry  much  indeed,  in  niatic  obedient,  through  the  hope  of  reconipeide  and 
wliich  cal'e  nothing  at  aljmuft  be  demanded  from  (he  the  fear  of  punilhmcnt:  how  to  mix  thcfc  no  motives 
haunches).  Tiiis  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  piahng,  judicii.ully  togciber,  is  a  very  didicul;  matter  ;  it  re- 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  puts  an  horfe  well  quires  much  tJioughl  and  prafticc  ;  and  not  only  a 
and  properly  on  the  haunches:  it  may  be  done,  ac-  good  head,  but  a  good  heart  likewife.  Tiie  cooleft 
cordiiig  as  horfcsarc  more  orlcfs  fuppled,  eiilier  go-  and  beil  natured  rider  will  always  fucceed  bed.  By 
ing  forward,  backing,  or  in  the  fame  place :  if  it  is  a  dexterous  ufe  of  the  incitements  il)ovcmcntio:ied, 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  moll  on  the  f..me  fpot,  it  you  will  gradually  bring  the  horle  to  temper  ain:  obc- 
is  full  fufiicient  for  a  foKlier's  horfe  :  Kor  to  piafe  in  dicncc  ;  mere  fi-rcc,  aud  want  of  fkill  and  coolnefs 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  expcded  in  the  would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  his  bad  tricks.  If  he 
hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fiich  numbers  both  of  be  impatient  or  choleric,  never  Urikc  liim,  iinlefs  he 
men  and  horfcs  as  mult  be  taught  together  in  regi-  abfolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ;  which  you  mufl  re- 
nients.  This  lelfon  mud  never  be  attenipied  at  all,  folnttly  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itfelf 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled,  and  fomewliat  ac-  a  corrcctivm,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  mcdi- 
curtomed  to  be  put  together  ;  otherwife  it  will  have  tate  and  put  in  exccu;ion  any  dcfcH-C  by  retaining 
very  bad  confc^uenccs,  and  create  relHvencfs.  If  they  himfclf.  Reliltancc  in  horfes,  you  muA  conlijcr,  is 
refufe  to  back,  and  (land  niotionlcfs,  the  rider's  legs  fomctimes  a  mark  ef  flrcngth  and  vigour,  and  pro- 
mud  be  approached  with  ihegreated  gcnllenefsto  the  cecds  from  fpirit,  as  well  as  fometinus  trom  vice  and 
horfe'jiides  ;  at  the  fame  lime  that  the  hand  is  acling  wcaknefs.  Wcaknefs  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfc's  backing.  This  fel-  vicioufncfs,  when  any  thing  wherein  drcngth  is  ncccf- 
dom  fails  of  procuring  the  dcfncd  effed,  by  railing  fary  is  demanded  from  them  ;  nay,  it  inevitably  niuftj 
one  of  the  horfe's  fore-legs,  which  being  in  the  air,  great  care  therefore  fliould  always  be  taken  to  diftin- 
has  no  wciiiht  upon  it,  and  isconfequeuily  very  eafily  guifh  from  which  of  thtfe  two  caufcs  any  remedy  or 
brought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  icnlion  in  the  punilhmcnt  is  thought  of.  It  may  fomctimes  be  a 
reins.  When  this  lellbn  is  well  performed,  it  is  very  bad  lign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  ihemfclves, 
noble  and  uleful,  and  has  a  plealing  air;  it  is  an  ex-  and  proceed  from  a  Ihiggilh  difpofiiion,  a  want  of 
cellent  one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with.  fpirit,  and  of  a  proper  lenlibiliiy.     Whenever  one  is 

The  lelfon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillars,  fo  (oriunatc  as  to  meet  with  a  horfe  of  jud  the  rinhl 
fur  placing  fcholars  wellatlird.  Vttry  few  regimental  f|)iiit,  activity,  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  flrcngth  and 
riding-houfcs  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  thry  good  nature,  he  cannot  be  eheriliicd  loo  much  ;  for 
have  not:  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufc  of  fuch  a  one  is  a  rare  and  incftimable  jewel,  and,  if  pro- 
wit  h  fkill,  they  are  one  of  the  greated  and  bell  difco-  perly  treated,  will  in  amanner  do  every  thing  of  him- 
veries  in  horlVmanlliip  ;  they  mull  be  allowed  to  be  felf.  Horfes  arc  oftncr  fpeiit  by  having  too  much 
very  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  arc  not  un-  done  to  iliem,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too 
dcr  the  dirctJlion  of  a  very  knowing  perlbn.  great  a  hurry,  th  m  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 

Sect.  VII.  The  Method  of  curing  Rcjliveneffa, Vices,     arc  no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  it 

Defences,  starting,   &c.  he  dill  perlids  to  defend  himfclf,  chaftifement  then 

becomes  neeellary  :  but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
Whenever  a  horfe  mikes  reliftance,  one  ought,  mud  not  be  frequent,  but  alw.iys  firm,  tlu)ugh  alway* 
before  remedy  or  corredlion  is  thought  of,  to  examine  as  little  violent  as  pollilde  ;  for  they  are  both  dange- 
very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing  rous  and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  llighily 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or  played  with,  and  flill  more  fo  when  uf(d  too  vio- 
ac.  idental  wcaknefs,  or  in  fiiort  any  the  lead  impedi-     lenily. 

mint  in  any  part.  Kor  want  of  this  precaution,  many  It  is  impollii)le,  in  general,  to  be  too  circumfpec^ 
fatal  difaders  happen  :  the  poor  dumb  animal  is  fre-  in  Icllbns  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chadifements,  or  ca- 
qucnilyaccfed  falfely  of  being  rcftive  and  vicious;  is  relFcs.  Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning, 
ufed  ill  witliout  reafon;  and,  being  forced  into  defpair,  than  others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little 
is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  art  accordinj^ly,  be  his  tem-  every  day  on  the  rider.  Various,  in  ihoi  t,  arc  th:ir 
per  and  incliur.tion  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It  is  very  difpolitions  and  capacities.  It  is  the  rider's  buf.nefs 
icldom  the  cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  rcaly  and  by  nature     to  fiiul  out  their  ditferent  qualities,  .md  to  make  thcnt 
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vicious;  but  if  fuch  be  tound,hc  will  defpife  all  carelVes, 
and  then  chadifements  become  neeellary. 

Correclion,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horfe 
into  more  or  lefs  violent  aiSion,  which,  if  h«  be  weak, 
he  cannot  fupport  :   but  a  vicious  drong  horfe  is  to  be 


fenliblc  how  much  he  loves  them,  and  delires  to  be 
loved  by  them  ;  but  ot  the  fame  time  that  lie  does 
not  fear  them,  and  will  be  nuder. 

Plunging  is  a  very  common  defence  among  redive 
and  vicious  horfes  :  if  they  do  it  in  tlie  fame  place,  or 


coufidered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both     backing,  they  muft,  by  the  rider's  legs  and  fpurs 

I  firtnly 
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PlainRuks  firmly  applied,  be  (ibligiii  to  go  forwards,  and  their 
for  had  lieads  kepi  iip  iiigh.  Biu  if  tlicy  do  it  llying  for- 
wards, keep  them  back,  and  ride  thcni  geiiily  and 
very  (low  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  li:id  tem- 
pers and  qualities  in  hori'ts,  thofe  which  arc  occa- 
lioned  by  harlli  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  arc  the 
worft. 

Rearing  is  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpc- 
cially,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whilll  the  horfe  is  up, 
the  rider  nuifb  yield  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  horfe  is 
defccnding,  he  nuill  vigoroully  determine  him  for- 
wards :  if  this  be  done  at  any  other  lime  but  whilfl 
the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpring  to  his 
rearing,  and  make  him  fall  backwards.  With  a  good 
hand  on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfiil  in  this  vice  ;  for 
they  arc  thcmfelvcs  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling 
backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  yon  mull  make  the 
horfe  kick  up  behind,  by  getting  fomebody  on  foot 
to  flrikc  him  behind  with  a  whip  ;  or,  if  that  will  not 
ettcft  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defcft  in  the  fight ; 
which  tliercfore  mufl  be  carefully  looked  into.  What- 
ever the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently; 
if  yon  carefs  him  every  ftcp  he  advances,  lie  will  go 
quite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  foris  of  objeAs.  Nothing  but  great  gcntlencfs  can 
correift  this  laiilt  ;  for  if  you  inrtid  pniiillimcnt,  the 
apprchenlion  of  cliaflifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufcs  more  ftarting  than  the  fear  of  the  objeft.  If 
you  let  him  go  by  the  objeft,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  it,  you  increafe  the  fault,  ami  confirm  him  in 
his  fear  ;  the  conkqucnce  of  which  is,  he  takes  his 
rider  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going,  becomes  his  maftcr,  and  puts  himfelfand  the 
perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger. 

With  fiich  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree 
fearful  of  any  objects,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going 
before  thci.i,  gradually  intice  them  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the 
horfe,  thus  alarmed,  be  undifciplincd  and  head  flrong, 
he  will  probally  run  away  with  his  rider  ;  and  if  fo, 
his  head  mull  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  fnatile  fawcd 
backwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  up 
and  yielding  the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the 
bit :  but  ihis  latter  mufl  not  be  fawed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnaffle,  but  only  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
flop  a  lioifc,  or  gain  any  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  r  dead  weight  again  (I  him. 

Sect.  VIII.     Rula  for  bad  Horfemoi. 


1  t-«mf«nt 


In  the  firfl  place  every  horfe  lliould  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  (land  flill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would 
imagine  this  might  be  readily  granted;  yet  we  fee  how 
much  the  contrary  is  prailifed.  When  a  gentleman 
mounts  at  a  livcry-dable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  bends  tiglu  round  his  under-jaw  : 
the  horfe  driving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back  ;  advancing 
again,  he  frets,  as  he  is  again  Hopped  fliort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the 
meantime,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  lead 
holding  it  but  llightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfc's  flut- 


tering, has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirrup  to  pi;,in  Rul^ 
give.     1  his  contiilioii  would  be  prevented,  if  every     for  bad 
horfe  was  taught  to  Aand  llill  when  he  is  mounted.  Hu'f^nie^i 
Forbid  your  groom,  therefore,  when  he  rijcs  your  ^       '■r~^. 
horfe  to  water,  to  throw  hiiv.ftlf  over  him  from  a 
horfe-block,  and  kick  him  W'ith  his  leg,  even  before 
he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  roeunt- 
ing  is  what  chieriy  teaches  your  horfe  the  vicious  ha- 
bit agaiiill   which  we   are  here  warning.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  condant  pra&icc  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  necellary   to  prevent  a 
horle's  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjudcd  in  the 
faddle. 

Thenext  thing  neceffary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
fliould  mount  properly.     The  common  nutl.od  is  to  \ 

Hand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with  t' 

the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  yon  mount,  you 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  ;  and  when  you  are  monnicd, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  ;  lay  what  gam- 
bols he  pleaies,  before  the  rein  is  Iliort  enough  ia 
your  hand  to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  lik'wife 
for  an  aukward  rider,  as  foon  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
flirrup,  to  throw  hiinfelf  wiih  all  his  force  to  gain  his 
feat  :  which  he  cannot  do,  till  he  hatii  lirfl  overbalan- 
ced himfclf  on  one  fide  or  the  other:  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with 
eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  Hand  rather  before  than  behind 
the  flirrup.  In  this  pollure  take  the  bridle  fnort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  yourfelf 
to  the  flirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  your  toe  may 
not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foot  is  in  the  flirrup,  move  on  your  right,  1  ill  you  face 
the  iidc  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  the  faddle. 
Then  with  your  riglit  hand  grafp  the  hiiuicr  part  of 
the  faddle  ;  and  with  that  and  your  left  ;  which  holds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  upright  on  your  left 
foot.  Remain  thus  a  mereinftant  on  your  itirrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  adion  into  two  motions. 
While  you  are  in  this  pofture,  you  have  a  furc  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  get  fafe- 
ly  down,  or  to  throw  your  leg  over  and  gain  your 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewifc,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfeman  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
putting  jour  horfe  into  a  flutter. 

When  you  difmouiit,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to- 
gether in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  to  railc 
yourfelf;  throw  your  leg  back  over  the  horl'c,  gralp 
the  hinder  jiart  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  flirrup,  and  in  every  refpeft 
difmount  as  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  firfl 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  l.ifl  in  dif- 
mouniing.  Remember  not  to  bend  your  rigjit  knee 
in  difmounting,  lefl  your  fpur  fhould  rub  againfl  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  fquarc,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pull  forward  your  Ihoulder  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reini  with  the  w  hole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  hand  be  perpendicular  ;  your  thumb  will  then  be 
uppcrmofl,   and  placed  on  the  bridle.     Bend  your 
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1  IsiDRuIcs  wrifl  a  litilc  oufivard  ;   snd  wi.tiiyou  jnill  the  lniJlt, 
forbad     raifc  your  liand  toward  your  brealt,  and  the  lower 
Jorfcmcn.  j,art  of  the  p^Im  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  ilie 
"       'bridle  be  at   fucli  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  liie 
Jiorfc   fliould  llumLk,  you  may   be   able    to  raife  his 
head,  and  Aipport  it  by  the  ftreugth  ot  your  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  your  bady  ilirown  backward.     If  you 
liold  the  rein  too  long,  you  arc  fulject  to  full  back- 
ward as  your  horfc  rifcs. 

If,  knowing  your  horfc  pcrfcftly  well,  you  think  a 
liglit  rein  unneccliary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  fuoulder)  towardsthc  horfc'i  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a  check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook  ob 
the  chain  yourfclf  ;  the  mod  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
his  rider  into  danger,  fiiould  the  curb  hurt  him.  II, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  themfclvcs,  and  thcnoj'poica 
farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfc's  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may 
not  rife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle 
are  moderately  pulled. 

If  your  hone  has  been  ufed  to  ftand  flill  when  lie  is 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  docs,  fuffer  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  iiorfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  whicli  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horfc  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he 
is  to  Itmd  fiill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
with  your  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  llioulders  ; 
nor  let  them  fliake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
thehorle.  The  pofture  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
of  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  docs 
not  fit  flill)  aits  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the 
horfe,  which  mull  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  un- 
quiet, if  lie  has  a  tender  mouth  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfesare  gentle  as  foon  *s 
ihey  are  niountedby  ficiitul  ones,  tiio'  ilieir  fkill  fetnis 
unemployed,  the  re.ifon  is,  the  horlV  goes  at  his  cafe, 
yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  whi  h  he  has  f.iga- 
city  enough  todilcover.  Such  a  rider  liides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  l-.orfc  is  afraid  of  it ;  an  J  keeps  l.is  legs 
from  his  fides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cuflom  of  letting  your  legs 
ihake  againflthe  /ides  of  the  horfc:  andas  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  fides,  but  let 
them  fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a'diflance,  diflinguitli 
a  genteel  horfeman  from  an  aukwarJ  one  ;  the  firfl 
fits  flill,  and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfc  ;  the 
latter  feems  flying  ofiat  all  points. 

It  is  often  laid  with  emphalis,  that  fuch  a  one  has 
no/Ja/ on  hnrfiback;  and  it  means,  not  only  that  lie 
docs  not  ride  v.  ell,  but  that  he  iloes  not  fit  on  the  ri;;hc 


will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddle,  into  which 
your  body  would  naturally  Hide,  if  you  rode  withoot 
]tirru(s ;  and  is  only  to  be  prefcrved  by  a  proper  poife 
of  4 he  body,  though  the  gmerality  of  writers  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees. 
The  riderflioulJconfider  himfcU  as  united  to  his  horfe 
iu  this  point ;  and  when  lluken  from  it,  endeavour  to 
rellore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bid 
feat  may  help  to  defcribe  the  true  one.     The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  (its  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  prclfes  the  loins  of  the  horfe  ;   the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle.     The  firf^  may  be  feen  pra(;Hifed  by  groom*, 
when  they  ride  with  their  ftirrups  affedcdly  Ihort ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfeir.cn  on  the  leaft  tfuiterofrhc 
horft.     Kvery  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
faddle,  as //f/fr7«i//frf  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bars  of  ademi  pe^k.     In- 
deed there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either: 
only,   as  in   the  firft  you  rid;;  with  fhorter  ftirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confequently  more  behind  your  kiiee«. 
To  have  a  good  feat  yourfelf,  your  fiddle  mud  fit 
well.  To  fix  a  prccifc  rule  might  be  difficult :  it  may 
be  a  dircdnii,  to  have  your  faddle  prefs  as  nearly  as 
polTible  on  that  part  which  we  have  defcribed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
i'oas  not  to  obAruit  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  fhouU 
ders.     Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  lowelf  part  of 
it:   fit  crctt;   but  villi  as  little  couflraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafc  of  nftion  marks  the  gentle- 
man :  you  may  repole  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fct  and  fludied  eredlncfs acquired in.thc  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofc  department  is  not  eafy,  appears  uii- 
genteel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  fliort,  or  endeavours  by  riflng 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for- 
ward,as  many  do  in  thole  circumrtances  :  that  tnotioii 
throws  the  breach  backward,  and  you  ofi'  your  fork  or 
twift,  and  out  of  your  feat :  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  tli>; 
upper  part  and  Ihouldcrs,  is  the  nuthod  both  to  keep 
yoiir  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.    The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
grcatell  fecurity  in /v/;;^  leaps  j  it  is  a  iecurity  too, 
when  your  horfe  leaps  jtauding.     The  horfe's  rilin:; 
does  not  try  therider's  feat ;  the  laih  of  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againfl,  and  is  bnl 
done  by  the  body's  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif- 
fen not  your  legs  or  thiglis  ;  and  let  your  body  be  pli- 
able in  the  loins,  like  thecoachnian'ion  hisbo.\.  This 
loofe  manner  of  (ittiiig  will  elude  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe;  whereas  the  fixture  of  ihc  knees,  fo 
commonly  laid  a  flrefs  on,  will  in  great  fliocks  con- 
dvice  to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket-player, when  theballis  ftruck  with 
the  greatefl  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  lirni  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifcd,  or 


rhia  Rolci 

for  bad 
Horftm'n. 


part  of  the  horfe.     To  have  a  goud  Jm;,  is  to  fit  on     jicrhaps  the  bones  fractured  by  tlie  relillance.  Toob 


that  part  of  the  horfr,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
•enirc  of  motion;  and  from  which,  of  tonrfe,  any 
weight  would  be  with  moft  didicully  lliakcn.  As  in 
the  rifiiig  and  falling  of  a  bai'.rd  placed  in  irquUilrn, 
the  centre  will  be  always  mofl  at  rcll ;  the  true  icat 
Vol.  Vlll. 


viate  this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  His 
h  in«l  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certiin  diiance  ; 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppofition  .'nd  obedi- 
eni-e,cat;hes  i:  without  fullaiuirig  the  leaf)  injtiry.Thc 
cafe  is  exactly  tUc  fame  inrii'irg:  the  fkilftilhorfcmsn 
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plain  Ruke  Will  rccovcr  liis  poifc  by  giving  fonic  way  to  the  mo- 
forhad     tion  i  and  the  ignorant  horfcniau  will  be  flung  out  of 
bis  feat  by  endtavonrinj;  to  be  fixed. 

Sireich  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pufh 
you  agaiull  the  back  of  the  faddlc  :  neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  praiitice  unfcatsyou.  Keep 
your  legs  llraight  down  ;  and  fit  not  on  the  moll  (iefiiy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  thcin  inwards,  fo  as  to 
bring  in  your  kutes  and  toes  :  and  it  is  more  lafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  prclling  on  the  flirrup, 
than  with  the  llirrup  as  far  back  as  the  heel  ;  for  the 
prclTure  of  the  licel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir- 
rup,  keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  tlicni  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  liorfe.  Gral'p  the  faddlc  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  tliighs,  but  no  more 
than  jult  to  aflifl  the  balance  of  your  body  ;  this  will 
alio  enable  you  lo  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfc's 
fides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affciftcJ 
and  ufclcfs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  pradtifcd  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  llraight  down  ;  for  while  your 
heels. and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall:  this 
(aided  with  the  bend  of  tlie  back)  gives  the  fecurity 
of  a  feat,  to  tliofe  who  bear  therafclves  up  in  their 
flirrups  in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rifing 
and  falling  in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftir- 
rups,  rather  than  your  ilirrupsyour  feat.  If  more  pre- 
ciiion  is  requilllc,  let  your  llirrups  (in  the  hunting 
fadiile)  be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  fland 
in  thtui,  there  may  be  the  breadth  of  four  lingers  be- 
tween your  feat  and  the  faddlc. 

It  would  greatly  allill  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tile  rii-.ing  in  a  large  circle,  as  directed  feft.  ii.  w'itli- 
out  llirrups ;  keeping  his  (ace  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  ihe  cinlc  fo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
horfc's  head,  but  jull  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out- 
ward part  ol  the  circle  ;  and  his  flioulder,  which  is  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  iorward.  By  this 
means  you  learn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a  true 
feat,  independent  of  your  llirrups:  you  may  probably 
likcwilccfcapc  a  fall,  Ihould  you  at  any  time  lufe  them 
by  being  accidentally  Ihakeu  from  your  feat. 

As  ihc  feat  in  fome  niCdfure  depends  on  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  aiuifs  to  obferve,  that  becaufe  a  faddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  theothtr 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fcarcc  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  ladulc.  The  faddle 
Ihould  lie  as  near  the  back-bone  as  can  be,  without 
liurting  the  horfe  ;  for  the  nearer  you  lit  to  liis  back, 
the  better  feat  you  h^.vc.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
pommel  mud  rife  enough  to  fecure  ihe  withers  from 
prclfure  :  therefore,  ahorfe,whofe  withers  are  higher 
than  common,  requires  a  higher  pommtl.  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more  llraight  line,  the 
inconvenience  fpokcn  of  follows  i  you  lit  too  much  a- 
bove  the  horfc's  back,  nor  can  the  faddlc  form  a  pro- 
per feat.  There  fliould  be  no  ridge  from  the  bat- 
ton  at  the  fide  of  ihe  pommel,  to  the  back  part  of 
ihe  fadiile.  That  line  alfo  fliould  be  a  little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  cafe.  In  fliort,  a  faddle 
ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  as  if  cut  out  of  the 
horlc. 


When  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raifc  Plain  Uute% 
his  head  a  little,  and  touch  iiim  gently  with  your  whip  ;     forbad 
ortlfe,  prcfs  the  calves  of  your  legs  agaia.l  hislides.  Horfcmcn. 
If  lie  docs  not  move  fall  enough,  prefs  them  with  more  "       "^ 
force,  and  lo  till  the  fpur  juit  touches  him.   liy  this 
pradice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
kail  prcUure  of  the  leg.   Never  fpur  him  by  a  kick  ; 
but  il  it  be  n,ecell".iry  to  fpur  him  brilk'y,  keep  your 
heels  dole  to  his  liJes,  ami  llacken  their  lorce  as  he 
becomes  obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  he  vicious,  take  each 
rein  fcparatc,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fliort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  liorle  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  niore  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofc 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  coniequcnt,  he  can  nei- 
ther rife  bel'ore  nor  behind  ;  becaufe  he  can  give  him- 
fclf  neither  of  tliofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  liberty.  A  plank  placed  hi  equilibrio,  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  unkfs  it  links  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headflrong,  pull  not  with  one  con- 
tinued pull,  but  flop,  and  back  him  often,  jull  fliaking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 
Horfes  are  fo  accufbomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  tliat  they  are  difcojraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  horfe  is  loofc-necked,  he  will  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull ;  in  which  fituation,  the  ri- 
der, feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  your  horfe  docs  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfc 
drop  his  head  again  into  its  proper  place  :  while  it  is 
coming  down,  make  afecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  praftice,  this  is  done 
almoll  inllantaneoufly  ;  and  this  method  will  ftop,  in 
thcdiilance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horfe,  which  will  run 
away  withthofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 
Almofl  every  one  mull  have  obfcrved,  that  when  a 
horfe  feels  himfelf  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  millakes  what  is  defigned 
to  flop  him,  as  a  direiilion  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to  go 
fafter. 

Keep  your  horfc's  head  high,  that  he  may  raifc  his 
neck  and  crcll ;  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  in 
one  conflant  and  continued  manner  :  be  not  afraid  of 
railing  his  head  too  high  ;  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  lo  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  Icafl  abatement  of  his  metal.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  flop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a  few  paces  :  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity 
to  prefs  on  his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  (though  many  are) 
with  a.  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  his 
breall :  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro- 
vided he  carries  ithigh,  andhis  neck  arching  upwards; 
but  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bad,  his 
light  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
you  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prelfing 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  ihe  more  lure-tooted, 
and  goes  pleafantcr  ;  as  your  wrifl  only  may  guide  him. 
If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupport 
the  weight  of  that  and  his  neck  with  your  anus  bear- 
ing 
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Mail!  Rules  iiigon  his  fore-lcgs,  (which  is  called  being  on  hisjhotil- 
forbad     din),  he  will  itrikc  his  tocs  agaiiift  tlic  ground,  and 
lorfcmen.   ftumblc. 

If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bir,  tie  him  every 
Aiy,  for  an  hour  to  two,  with  his  tall  to  the  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  liim  li/t  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  poll  of  the  flail,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit. 

Horfe-breakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfuy 
to  bring  a  horfc's  head  down,  and  fccni  to  have  no 
feat  witJioiu  a  ftrong  hold  by  the  bridle.  Thty  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  fliould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  ;  but  do  not  take  tlie  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward.  A  teniporjry  cffe<ft 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe's  head,  may  perh.ips  be 
making  him  pudi  om  his  nol'e.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftancc  from  his  nofc,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
Jiigh  or  low.  Bclides,  although  the  fault  is  faid  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  (hould  rather 
be  faid  to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ;  for  if  the  neck  was 
raifed,  the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one 
feton  a  well  formed  neck. 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head;  for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider's  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfc's  nofe  may  ba  cither 
drawn  in,  or  thrufl  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  deprcilcd.  Inftcad  of  what  has  been  here  recom- 
mended, we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
caveflbncd  very  low,  their  necks  ftiff,  and  not  in  the 
leafl  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  oft, 
?nd  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break- 
ing becomes  neceflary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfc  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofc)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  fome 
amends  by  moving  his  flioulders  ligiitly,  and  going 
fafcly.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fet  folow  on  their  flioulJcrs,  that  they 
bend  firfl  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  flag's.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
-their  withers,  too  lliort.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poffibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  tlic 
ycrtebrae  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  fliort  to  admit  of 
flexure  ;  for  in  long  and  fliort  necked  horfes  the  num- 
ber of  the  vertebrae  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fonic 
have  the  iindsr  line  from  the  jaw  to  thcbreafl  fo  ihort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  thcfe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  Utile  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit  ;  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  z  horfc  to  carry  his 
licad  or  neck  in  a  pollure  which  nature  has  made  un- 
cafy  to  him.  By  trying  lo  pull  in  his  nofc  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  You 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  ctf'eflual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofeup,  and  throw  his 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  ajrcady  given  to  ride  a  lo.ofe-neekcd  horfe, 
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will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  ligbt-mtJUihed  hoi  fes  ;  one  PUin  Rule, 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  v/hc-     f"  •"<* 
ther  his  fiddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch  Horfetncn. 
him ;  and  whethertiie  bit  may  not  hurt  his  lip  by  be-  '      " 
ing  loo  high  in  his  mouth  :  becaufe,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  ihefecaufcs,  his  head  will  not  befleady. 

It  is  a  common  cultom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  lo  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfc,  or  the  (kill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there- 
fore arc  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  awd  pull  fo,  ai 
to  bear  up  the  riJcr  from  the  faddlc,  ftanding  in  his 
ftirrups,  even  in  the  gentleft  gallop  :  how  very  impro- 
per this  is,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  wc 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherwifc. 
We  immediately  fay, *<.•  cantert  excellently, in^  find  the 
cafe  and  pleafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  are  de- 
figncd  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con. 
fidercd,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealeri  are  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes  ;  that  they  hsve  the  fpur  coi:- 
ftanily  in  their  tides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti- 
nually checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  r.ige  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  aud  very  low  on  the  flioulders  of  their 
horfes  :  this  method  makes  them  ftrctch  their  necks, 
and  gives  the  better  appearance  to  their  fore-heads ;  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit  ;  it  hides  like- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwifc  thow  jtfelf. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  a  h:)rfe  unllcady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofc  obflinately  in  the  air,  you  muft  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  beft  of  him. 

Many  horfes  arc  taught  to  ftart  by  whipping  them 
for  ftarting.  How  is  it  poflible  they  can  know  it  is 
defigned  as  a  punifliment  ?  In  the  riding-houfe,  you 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
lafli  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 
If  he  underftood  this  to  be  a  punifliment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  rty 
wJien  he  is  frightened.  Moft  horfes  would  go  quietly 
paftanobjeft  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  inftead  ofgath«ring  up  their  bridles,  and  lliow- 
ing  themfelves  fo  ready,  mould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horfc  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  moft 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  what  he  ftarts  at:  if  he  does  get  liie  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  part  the 
object,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  of  the  road  ;  whereas,  he  fliould  learn 
to  keep  ftraight  on,  without  minding  objefls  on  either 
lide. 

If  he  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  ftraight  in  the  road,  pulling  iifrom 
looking  at  the  thing  he  lUrts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  prelFcd  againft  his  fide,  towards  his 
flank  :  he  will  then  go  ftraight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  may  be  forced  wit!i  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him  ;  for  as  liis  head  is  pulled  one  way,  his 
croup  neccilarily  turns  the  other.     Alw.ays  avoid  a 
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PUiDRuIcsfluarrel  with  your  horl'c,  if  you  can:  if  lie  is  apt  to 

for  had     Hart,  yoj  will  Had  occalioiis  enough  loexcrcifc  liis 

Horfaucn.  obedience,  wbcp.  what  lie  llarts  at  lies  dirci5lly  in  iiis 

'       "         way,  and  you  f/.uj"  make  him  pafs  ;  if  he  is  not  fub- 

jcct  to  Jlait,  yun  IhoulJ  not  quarrel  with  hiui  about  a 

irillc. 

It  niull  be  oLferved,  therefore,  that  this  rule  in  go- 
ing pall  an  oljett  may  perhaps  be  a  Utile  irregular  in 
a  managed  liorlc,  v\hich  will  always  obey  the  leg  : 
but  even  Inch  a  horfc,  if  he  is  reaily  afriid,  and  not 
rcllive,  it  may  not  beaniifsto  make  him  look  another 
way  ;  nnkf;  the  object  be  fomrthin^  you  would  par- 
ticularly accuflom  him  to  the  li^lit  if. 

Tiie  Cafe  will  alio  L,c  ditFcrcut  with  a  liorfe  whofe 
fear  is  owing  to  his  uci::g  not  iifcd  to  objedls  ;  but 
iach  a  one  is  not  to  be  rode  by  any  jiori'eman  to  whom 
thcferiiks  are  directed  :  the  llarting  lure  meant  arifcs 
merely  from  the  horfc'i  being  paa)pcr'd,  and  fpring- 
ing  tlirou^ii  livclincfs. 

The  notion  of  the  neceflity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immeJiatcly  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
ftitfcring  him  to  become  matter  of  his  rider,  fcems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  Ii  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horfe's  fear  of  the  (ound  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  :  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  nolle  to 
him,  but  makes  it  ple^fiiit,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
.  g^e  meat*;  whereas, if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 

feet.  V.  pcriiapi  Hart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 
this  be  appLed  to  his  leaning  at  other  things,  and 
ihuw  that  it  would  be  better  to  fuff'er  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  Ui  go  a  littk  from  ai'.d  avoid 
an  object  lie  has  a  dillike  to,  and  to  accullom  him  to 
it  ly  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ;  than  to  punilh  him,  quarrel  wiih  him, 
and  pcrhajis  fobmit  to  his  will  at  lall,  while  yon  inlifl 
on  his  ovcrconiiiig  his  fear  in  an  inltaiu  .'  If  he  fees  a 
like  object  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recollect  his 
diejd,  and  arm  himfclf  to  be  didbedient. 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfc  fears  nothing 
lb  much  as  his  rider  :  but  may  he  not  in  mmy  cir- 
cumftances,  be  afraid  of  inftent  dcflruclion  ?  of  being 
crulhc  d  ?  of  being  drowned  ?  of  falling  down  a  preci- 
pice ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  fliould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  vvagi^'>n  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  fcem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  .'  there  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  tolhow  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pjfs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  preffing  your 
leg,  which  isfarthtfl  from  it,  again  ft  his  llde. 

A  horfe  is  net  to  ftop  without  a  lign  from  his  rider. 
—  Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carriage  he  llarts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againrt  it  i  Can  he  underfland 
the  rider's  fpurring  him  with  his  face  direfted  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him  to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  caiily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  w-iH  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  tocarejs  him)  ;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  fate  10  face,  even  to  another 
hoiie  (if in  his  power  to  Hop)  ;  and  that  he  fees  per- 
fectly fideways, — may  be  ufefiil  Iiiuts  for  the  treat- 
ment of  horfcs  with  regard  to  ftarli'.ig. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  -  horfe  for  ftarting, 
there  can  be  no  good  efFcft  fiom  clapping  his  neck 
with  yoiu'  hand  to  encourage  him.     If  one  took  any 


notice  of  his  fkarting,  it  Ciould  be  rather  *iih  foine  PlalnRulet 
tJ«e  of  voice  which  he  ufualiy  undcrllood  as  an  ex-     f^r  bad 
piclfion  of  didikc'to  what  he  is  doing  ;   lor  there  is  'krlcmui 
opl'ojiiiou  mixed  wiih  his  llar.ing,  and  a  horfc  will  ever 
rejieat  what  he  finds  has  foileu  his  rider. 

Noiwithltanding  the  directioiis  above  given,  of  not 
prtliiiig  a  horfc  up  to  a  carriage  he  Itarts  at  ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  wili  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  ihc  road,  wlicn  yon  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pjfs  it,  be  furc  you  remain 
detcrmipcd  and  pre's  hi.n  on.  Do  this  more  tfpc- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  paifed  yoi! : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  it  acciiilomcd  to  go 
back,  raid  turn  rouuJ,  he  will  certainly  doit  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  dackcnlug,  and  legs  not  prclllng, 
that  you  are  irrefolutc;  and  ihi:-  at  the  moil  dangerous 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  tckc 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb 
rein  at  this  time  ;  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  w  ho  would 
lead  a  horfc  by  the  bridle,  (hould  not  turn  his  face  to 
him  when  he  refui'cs  to  follow  him  :  if,  belides  this,  lie 
raifes  his  arjiis,  fliow  s  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  he  frigluens  the  horfe,  inllead  of  perfua- 
ding  him  to  follow  ;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a  fnaffle  ;  and  afe  your  curb,  if  yon  have 
one,  only  occalionally.  Choofc  your  fnafile  full  anj 
thick  in  the  mouth,  cfpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  faftcncd.  Mod  of  them  arc  made  too 
fmall  and  long  ;  th<y  cut  the  horfe's  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  b?rs  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  managemcHt  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter  ■ 
to  enter  on  liere,  farther  than  to  prefcribe  great  cau- 
tion in  the  ufe  of  it  :  a  turn  of  ilic  wrill,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  fliould  Le  applied  to  it.  The 
elallicity  of  a  rod,  when  it  lialh  hooked  a  fifli,  may 
give  you  fonie  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe's 
head  on  his  briiile  ;  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablcncfs  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  fliould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb  which  he  is  not  ready  at :  yen  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  fnaffle  ;  but  a  curb 
acls  only  in  a  llrdiglit  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb, 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a  fiqnal.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair,  and  docs  not  underftand  the  ne- 
ccliity  he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  when 
liC  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  rejth'e,  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  fnaflle,  or  buckle  the  rein  to' 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him  ;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  under- 
flands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  directions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth  : 
if  he  has  not,  you  muft  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  nioft  cafy  to  your- 
fclf. 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe's  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en- 
couragementof  him,and  keeping  him  in  good  humour. 
Ra:fc  his  head  ;  but  if  he  fiags,  you  may  indulge  him 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fnfFcr  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  is  lame,  tender- 
footed,  or  lired,  he  naiuraily  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 

On 
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;;ulc»  Oil  ajournty, therefore,  hisniouch  will  depend  greaily 

Uiii    on  his  Itrciigih  and  the  goudiicfs  of  hij  tcct.    be  then 

:n;n.  very  circtul  about  his  r<ct,  and  kt  not  a  lariicr  Ipoil 

— ^ — thcni.     Yon   will  be    eii.bic.i    to   kctp   tlicin   from 

danger,  by  the  oircctums   given  miJcr    the  article 

Ka^i.ikky,  p.  167. 

Very  few,  although  praftifcdin  riding,  knowthty 
have  any  power  over  a  horfe  but  by  ttie  bridle  ,  or 
any  iilc  for  the  fpnr,  ckc  ft  to  ir.akc  iiiui  go  lorv.ard. 
A  Utile  experience  will  tc<tch  them  a  iHriiur  iilc.  If 
the  left  fpiir  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  lair.e  time 
prevented  from  goin;;  forward),  he  liis  a  li^n,  which 
he  will  loon  unJcrllaiiJ,  to  move  fideways  to  the  right. 
Ill  the  fauie  uiaiinei"  to  the  IcM,  if  the  rigii'.  fpur  is 
clofcd  to  iiiiii :  he  afterwards,  througn  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a  touch  of  the  leg  ;  in  the  fame  nuuiicr 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  lide  of  the  ftall 
to  theother,  when  any  one  ;lrikcs  him  with  his  hanj. 
In  Ihort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  leg^  unlefs 
he  becomes  rellive.  By  this  mta.isyou  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  :  he  will  move  iideways,  If 
you  clofe  one  leg  to  him  ;  anJ  llraight  forward,  if 
both  :  even  when  he  Hands  Hill,  your  U-gs  held  near 
him  will  keep  him  oa  the  watch  ;  and  with  the 
tlighted,  unfccn  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raifc  his  head,  and  fliow  hi»  forehead  to  advan- 
tage. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  foanJed  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding- luaflers  cxprefs  themfelvcs)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege  ;  the  palFage,  or  lide-m  >tion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  tilts,  and  indeed  *ll 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  ot  fome  degree 
of  this  difciplinc  for  common  ufc  is  the  reafmi  of 
mentioning  i;  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
I  flumble  or  ftart.     If  to  the  firft,  by  preliing  your  legs 

to  his  flaiik,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  10 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  aihuUy  :  um- 
ble,  by  helping  him  at  the  very  ini'.ant  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  njt  irreco- 
verably imprelfcd  with  the  precipitate  oiotion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aiih  to  ahorfe  ;  for,  asthe  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  unaifive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impoUi'jle  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice. 

A  horfe  is  fupportcd  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  action  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  fald  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  aiJi  from 
bis  rider. 
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The  fame  manner  is  iifeful  it  a  horfe  ftans.  For  if  pi,;,  Ru-e, 
when  he  ii  Ucgini.ing  to  Hy  to  one  fide,  you  leg  01    for  b»a 
the  lide  he  is  riying  to,  he  Hops   bi^  fpriug  imii.cdi-  H«rfciutn- 

atcly.     He   goes  paft   what  he  ftartcd  at,    keepi;i>'  '^~~' 

(tr^ight  on,  or  as  you  choofc  to  direct  hiin  ;  and  he  \\\T\ 
not  riy  back  froui  any  thing  it  yo:i  prcfs  hi;n  with 
both  legs.  YiQ  keep  his  h..uiichcs  uuJcr  hini,  going 
down  a  hill  ;  help  him  on  the  fiJc  of  a  bank  ;  more 
eaiily  avoid  the  wheel  ot  a  carriage  ;  and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  iicrcr  to  il:c  !idc  of  a  coach  or 
horfeman.  Whcnapampercd  liorfc curvets irrrgularly, 
and  twills  his  body  to  and  Iro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alicraat?!/  (but  wi, boat 
letting  biui  move  out  of  the  iracj.),  and  prefsyour  leg 
to  the  oppofite  fide:  your  horfe  cannot  then  Jpring  on 
his  bind-legs  to  one  fide,  becaufe  your  Ico-  prevents 
hini  ;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  ih  t 
way,  and  a  ho.'fe  does  not  ftart  and  firing  to  the  lide 
oa  which  be  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  ainifs  toob- 
fcrve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  wliich  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  iake  againft  rhe  tides  of 
tiic  horfe:  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  they  arc  then  con- 
tinually preirmg  him  to  vioieut  action  ;  ai.d  if  he 
is  not,  they  render  him  infcnfiblc  and  incapj'jlc  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  txeelLve,  as  it  can  no  otberwilc  be  moderated 
than  by  the  utmoft  ftjlluefs  of  the  feat,  handi,  and 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firft  are  tau;rUt  to  hiar  a  bit,  and  by  de- 
grees to  pull  at  it.  If  they  did  rot  prcfs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  i:-  By  degrees  they  liad  their 
necks  flrop;;er  than  the  irras  of  a  man  ;  and  that  ihey 
are  capable  of  making  great  oppofr.ion,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  isihc  time  to  make  thcra 
fupplc  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  pan  which  of 
all  others  requires  r.ioll  this  plfiucy  is-  liie  neck. 
Hence  the  metaphor  a{  Jiif-iitck.  d  for  difibelicnt.  A 
horfe  cannot  move  his  bead  but  with  the  mufcl:s  of 
hii  neck  :  this  may  he  called  his  helm  ,-  it  guides  his 
conrle,  changes  and  dircds  his  motion. 

The  ufc  of  this  pliancy  in  tne  didercnt  pans  and 
limbs  o{  a  liorfe  has  been  already  ihown  in  a  former 
feclion.  The  prtfciit  feclion  being  directed  to  the 
unixp:r'uiii:ed)\ox{za\-\\\,  it  may  furiice  to  add,  that 
his  idea  of  fupplencfs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on 
a  (ign  given  him  by  the  bands  or  legs  of  his  rider  ; 
as  alfi,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  Ihort  com- 
pafs,  quick  andcolle.-!ed  within  himfcif,  loasinllantly 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  nioiiou. 


H     O     R 

HORSHAM,  a  town  of  SuiTex,  fcated  near  St 
Leonard's  forcil,  58  miles  from  London.  It  has  its 
name  from  Ilorfa,  brother  to  Hcngill  the  Saxon  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  1  irgeft  towns  inthecouniy.  It  has  feiit 
members  to  parliament  ever  lince  thejoihof  tdward  i. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county-gaol  is  held,  and 
often  the  alfizcs.  It  is  a  borough  by  prt  f:ription,  with 
the  titleof  two  hailitfsand  burgigc  iiolders  within  and 
without  the  boro'.-.gh,  &c.  who  elcC:t  the  meinliers  of 
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parliament,  and  they  arc  returned  by  the  baiiifEichore 
yearly  by  a  court-lcei  of  the  lord  of  tlie  raaior.  who 
return  four  randidarei  to  the  llcward.  and  he  non-.i- 
naies  two  of  them  for  tiie  oiBce.  Here  is  a  vcrv  ti  .e 
church,  auda  well  endowed  fret-f?hool.  Great  !lrrc 
of  pouliry  is  bought  up  for  Lo.idoT  at  iti  m^r.-et  o.i 
Saturday,  and  it  has  a  patent  alfo  for  a  muuthly  mar- 
ket. 

HORSTIUS  (Jiraes),  profelior  of  mcdici  -e  in  ihc 


HoHliui. 
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Hortus, 


Horftius  unlverfity  of  Helmfladt,  in  the  i6th  century.  He 
joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  praolice  of 
phylic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blefs  iiis  prc- 
fcripiions,  and  piibliihcd  a  form  of  prayer  apon  this 
lubjeft.  He  alio  wrote,  r.  A  treatife  on  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  pliyfician.  2.  Another  on  the  qualities 
of  a  good  apothecary.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A  commentary /'//  libros  Hippocralis 
dc  corde,  and  other  works. 

HoRsriu-  (Gregory), nephcwofthe  former, called 
ih:  JEfculapiui  oj  Gerviany,  pablillicd  fcvcral  books, 
wliicii  are  eflecmed. 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  fignior's  court, 
ni'holflerers,  or  tapeflry-hangers.  The  grand  fignior 
lias  conllantly  400  in  his  rctiiuie  when  he  is  in  the 
camp  :  thefe  go  always  a  day's  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre- 
pare lirll  ;  and  afterwards  thofeof  the  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank. 

HORTENSIUS  ((iiiintus),  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  vvith  uni- 
vcrfal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  prot'eliion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  lall 
cclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  ;  became  a  military  tribune,  prjetor, 
and  afterwards  conful,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  ill  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  us  regret  tlie  lofs 
of  his  orarions.  Hortenlius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
fingle  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  podlble  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  dry  garden  ;  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a  collcftion  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  care- 
fully dried  and  preferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  collection  is  very  evident, 
fince  1000  minutice  may  be  preferved  in  the  well 
dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  which  the  moll  accurate 
engraver  will  overlook.  We  lliall  therefore  give  two 
methods  of  drying  and  prefervinga  hortus  ftcaa  :  the 
firft  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  n°  237  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  re- 
view of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  ob- 
jections to  Sir  Robert's  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are 
to  be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  tlven  put  between 
two  fmooth  plates  of  iron,  fcrewed  together  at  the 
corners  ;  and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker's 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor- 
tis and  brandy  ;  and  after  this  to  be  faflened  down  on 
paper  with  a  folution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of 
gum  tragacanth  dilfolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  See 
Hekbal. 

To  this  the  DoiJlor  objecfls,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an 
operation  ;  and  that  the  fpace  of  time  ordered  for  con- 
tinuing the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlefs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fucculency  and  the  firm- 
nefs  or  tendency  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to  j  there 
being  fcarccly  any  two  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars : 
confequcuily  the  degree  and  duration  of  heatfufficient 
for  one  plant  would  dellroy  another.     Belides  which. 


the  acid  ufed  (Jeftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants  ;  and 
never  recovers  that  of  others  lotl  in  the  drying  ;  -nid 
frequently  at'ter  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
Hill's  method  is  as  follows.  Take  a  fpccimenof  a 
plant  in  fiower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ;  bruifc  the  llalk  if  too  rigid,  or  Ilit  it  if 
too  thick  :  fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa- 
per, cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  lake  out  the  plants,  now 
perfeftly  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  com- 
mon find  ;  lift  more  dry  fand  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks  : 
the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.  H  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  111 
fpring  with  fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  for 
walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  recei/e  the  co!- 
ledion  of  a  whole  fummer  ;  the  covering  of  fand  be- 
ing fifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  ftuck  on  paper.  The  cement  ufed  by 
the  Doilor  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring  put 
two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  bottle,  Ihake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
firil  colledcd  plants  are  ready  for  the  faflening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth- 
en velfel  that  will  bear  the  fae,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  flireds  ;  let  them 
(land  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  flrain  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  this  is 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmearedover  with  a  paint- 
er's brulh  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to 
the  air  a  little  ;  and  finally,  lay  them  under  a  fmall 
weight  between  quires  of  paper  to  be  pcrfedly  dried. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  flrongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  finglc 
procefs  :  a  part  of  it  indeed  flies  off" in  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infers  in  it. 
He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 
well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 
into  frefli  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  fand  me- 
thod prefcrves  the  colour  bcft,  and  is  done  with  leaft 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  pafling 
a  common  fmoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  :  but  for  nice  things  the  mod 
perfeft  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  fand  heat, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofcs.  The  coldfand 
is  to  be  fpread  fmooth  upon  this  occafion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  lift- 
ed over  :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefidly  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten- 
dered herb  may  by  this  manner  be  preferved  ;  and 
flowers,  that  can  no  way  elfe  be  preferved,  maybe  ma- 
naged perfeflly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt  .He 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
di;  Ifide  et  Ojiride)  fays,   "  that  virtue  which  prelides 

over 
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■Iflrui.  over  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  threugh  fpace,  the 
r— '  Egyptians  called /io;'.vj  and  [he  Greeks  ^/loZ/s."  Job 
alio  calls  Ur  or  Ontj  the  fan — "  If  1  gazed  upon  (he 
fun  (f/r,  Oruj)  when  he  was  fliining,  or  on  ("jiii echa) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightncfs,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  fccretly  enticed  (/.  e.  to  worlhip),  or  my  moiiili 
hath  kilfed  my  hand  ;  this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
puniflied  by  the  judge,  for  I  fliould  have  denied  the 
God  who  is  above."     Chap.  xxxi.  vcr.  26,  27,  28. 

1  he  interpretation  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics engraved  on  theobelifkof  Hdiopolis  (accord- 
ing to  Amniianus  Marcellinus) .nffers  thcle  rem;irkal)lc 
words  :  "  Horus  is  the  fuprcme  lord  and  author  of 
time."  Thcfe  qualities,  it  is  known,  were  chiefly 
attributed  to  Ofiris  :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore, 
to  Horus,  he  mud  necelTarily  denote  the  flar  of  the 
day  in  certain  circumftanccs  ;  and  this  is  what  is  ex- 
plained to  us  by  thcoraclc  of  Apollo  of  Claros  : 

Learn  tliat  the  firft  of  the  pods  is  Jao. 
He  is  called  iimiJ'Me  in  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  fprinp. 
The  fun  in  funimer,  and  towardi  the  end  of  autumn  the 
tender  "Jan. 

The  Aar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fummer  folftice, 
and  called />fr  excellentiam.  The  fun,  is  the  fame  as 
Horus.  In  faft,  the  Egyptians  rcprefentcd  him  borne 
on  lions,  which  lignifled  his  entrance  into  the  lign  of 
the  lion.  They  whoprelided  over  the  divine  inltitu- 
tions,  tlien  placed  fphynxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and 
facred  fountains,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
„„j/  inundation.  Macrobiusf,  who  informs  us  why  the 
Greeks  gave  Horus  the  name  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fentiment:  "In  their  myfteries  (fays  he)  they  ililcover 
as  a  fecrct,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  fun 
arrived  in  the  upper  hemifphcre,  is  called  Apollo." 
Thefe  tedimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  the  emble- 
matical deity  was  no  other  than  the  Aar  of  day,  paf- 
ling  througli  the  figns  of  fummer, 

Thefe  li;;hts  may  lead  iis  to  the  explication  of  the 
facred  fable,  W'hich  the  priefts  publillied  on  the  fub- 
jc(5l  of  Horus;  for  they  enveloped  in  myllcry  every 
point  of  their  religion.  Plutarch  gives  it  at  length  in 
his  treatife  ot  Ifis  and  Ofiris  :  Of  wiiich  the  following 
are  ihc  principal  traits.  Tliey  faid  that  he  was  the  fon 
of  Oliris  andof  Ifis;  that Typhon,afterkillinghis  bro- 
ther Ofiris, took  poITcHioiiof  the  kingdom;  that  Horus, 
leaguing  himlelf  with  Ills,  avenged  the  death  of  his 
father,  exi'clled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without 
depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioully  in  E- 
gypt.  A  perfon  who  has  travelled  ever  fo  liitlc  in 
Egypt,  cafily  difcovcrs  natural  phenomena  hid  under 
the  veil  of  fable.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfin 
frequently  m.ikes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifcs  whirl- 
winds of  burniug  lands,  which  luffocatc  travellers, 
darken  the  air,  and  cover  the  face  ot  the  fun  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  earth  in  perfcdl  obfcurity. 
Here  is  the  death  of  Ofiris  and  the  reign  of  Typhon. 
Thefe  hurricanes  break  loofe  ufually  in  the  months  of 
February,  M.irch,  and  April.  When  the  fun  ap- 
proach's the  fign  of  the  lion,  he  cliangcs  the  Aate  of 
the  aimofphcrc,  difperfcs  tliefe  tcmpells,  and  rettores 
the  nonherly  winds,  which  drive  before  them  the  ma- 
lignjnt  vapours,  and  prcfcrve  in  Egypt  coolnefs  and 
falubrity  under  a  burning  fky.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
Horus  over  Typhon  ;4nd  his  glorious  reign.     As  the 


natural  philofophcrs  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the    Hofuina 
moon  over  the  Aate  of  the  atuiofphere,  they  uiiit-d  lirr         li 
with  this  god,  to  drive  the  ufurper  from  the  throne.  .  H°<''-  ^ 
The  prieAs  confidcring  Oliris  as  the  father  of  time, 
might  beftow  the  name  of  his  fon  on  Horus,  who 
reigned  three  months  in  the  year.  This,  according  to 
Mr  Savary  f,  is  the  natural  explication  of  this  alle-  t  L'ii"<  •• 
gory.    And  all  enlightened  men,  he  thinks,  muft  have  •^^J/''  "• 
uiiderAood  this  language,  which  was  familiar  tothem.  ^°''' 
The  people  only,  whofc  feeble  I'ght  extends  no  farther 
than  the  exterior,  withuut  diving  into  the  thic  meaning 
of  things,  might  regard  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  as 
real  gods,  and  decree  prayers  and  offerings  to  them. 

Jablonfki,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
eri,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horut,  pretends  that 
it  (ignifies  cfficacirjus  virtue.  Thefe  rxprclfions  per- 
fectly charadterife  the  phenomena  which  happened  du- 
ring the  reign  of  this  god.  It  i.  in  fummer,  in  fad, 
thatthcfiin  manifedsall  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  is  then 
tliaf  he  fwells  the  waters  of  the  river  with  rains,  exha- 
led by  him  in  the  air,  and  driven  again.1  the  funimitsof 
the  Abyflinian  mountains  ;  it  is  then  tliat  the  htiAjind- 
man  reckons  on  the  treafures  of  agriculture.  It  war 
natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of  /Vr«- 
eri,  OT  efficacious  virtue,  to  mark  thefe  aufpicious  effcfts. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer 
which  ihey  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feaft 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufc  there  was 
frequent  repetitions  therein  of  the  word  {oyc~]n,/rrf« 
nunc,  or  ferva  frecor;  i.  e.  fave  us  now  ;  or,  fave  us, 
we  pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannahs.  The  Jews 
call  the  hofchainiith ;  i.  e.  the  hofannahi.  Some  are 
rehearfed  on  the  firA  day,  others  on  the  fccond.  Sec. 
which  they  call  hofanna  of  the  firA  day,  htfjuiia  of 
the  fccond  day,  &c. 

HoSASSA  Rabia,  or  Grand  Hofanna,  is  a  name  they 
give  to  tbeir  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  laAs  eight 
days:  bccaufe,  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  fre- 
quently calling  for  the  afliAance  of  Gcd,  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  their  fins,  and  his  blefling  on  the  new  year  ; 
and  to  that  purpofe  they  make  great  ufe  of  the  hof- 
channoth ,  or  prayers  abovementioned. — The  Jews  al- 
fo apply  the  term  hojanr.a  rabba,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  fcvcnth  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  ; 
becaufc  they  apply  themfclves  more  immediately  on 
that  day  to  invoke  the  divine  blelTing,  Sec. 

HOSCHIUS  (Sidronius),  ajefuit,  who  was  born 
at  Marke,  in  the  diocefe  of  Yprcs,  in  1596,  and  died 
at  Tongres  in  i6j^.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 
poems  in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Ho] 3,  a  Aocking.  See 
Stockikg. 

HOSEA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tcftament, 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Beri,  and  the  firft  of  the  letfer  pro- 
phets. He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samiria,  and  deli- 
vered his  prophcfics  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IF. 
and  his  fuccelfors,  kings  of  Ifrael;  and  under  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezckiah, 
kings  of  Judali.  His  principal  defign  is  to  publilh  the 
grofs  idolatries  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  to 
denounce  the  divine  vengeance  againA  them,  and  to 
foretel  the  captivity  in  Alfyria. 

HOS- 
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Hofpiman,  HOSPINIAN  (Rodolphns),  one  6f  the  grcucft 
Kofpital.   WTitcrs  ilut  S\\  itzcrlind  has  given  birth  to.     He  was 

'~~^' born  in   1547,  at   Altorf  near  Zurich;  oluained  tjic 

freedom  of  Zurich  ;  and  was  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey  I'chool.  Notwithllandiiig  this  ciMploynicnt,  he 
uiulenook  a  noMe  work  of  vail  extent,  which  was  a 
Hipory  of  the  Errors  (jj  Vopcry.  Though  he  could 
not  complete  tliis  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
liihed  fonic  confidcrablc  parts  of  it :  what  he  publilh- 
ed  on  the  Ebrhirift,  ajid  another  work  called  Cor.cor- 
d:.i  Diftors,  exceedingly  cxafperated  the  Lt;thcrans. 
He  JiJ  not  reply  to  them  ;  bnt  turning  his  arms  againft 
(lie  Jtfuits,  puhlilhed  Hijioria  Jefnitica,  &c.  Thefe 
wiitings  gained  him  preferment ;  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  niinifter  of 
tiie  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626  ;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  publiflied  at  Cencvi  16S1,  in 
ftvcn  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  SriTTAL,  a  place  or  build- 
ing crcfled,  out  of  chariiy,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fick,  and  otherwife 
iielplcfs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpei, 
"  lioil,  Granger. "     Sec  Host. 

In  the  firflagesof  ijie  church,  thebifliophad  theim- 
mtdiste  cliarge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difea- 

fij,  as   aU'o  of  widows,  orphans,  flrangers,  &c 

V/litn  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot- 
ted them,  it  was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one  fourth 
part  thereof  Ihould  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
10  provide  for  them  tiie  more  commodioufly,  divers 
lioiifcs  of  charily  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomi- 
nated hofpitah.  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
prieils  and  deacons,  under  the  infpeflion  of  the  bi- 
ll;-p.  In  courfc  of  time,  fcparare  revenues  wereafTign- 
ed  for  the  hofpitals  ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  creeling  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church  difciplinc 
began  to  relax,  the  priefls,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  aduiinillrators  of  hofpitals,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  ihev  held  at  pleafure,  with- 
out f'iving  account  tliereof  to  any  body;  referving 
the  grcatell  part  of  tlic  income  vt  their  own  ufe  ;  fo 
that  the  intentions  o(  the  founders  were  fruftrated  — 
To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vicnne  exprcfsly 
prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  pricfis  in 
ilic  way  of  a  benefice;  and  direfted  the  adniiniflra- 
linn  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufficient  and  refponfible 
l.-iyinen,  v.  ho  flioulj  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difcharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  executed  and 
coniinncd  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Dritain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow- 
ed, or  otherwife  fupporicd  by  charitable  contributions, 
for  the  reception  .ind  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  in- 
firm, firk,  or  hclplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  furtenancc 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  eflate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
If  d  in  chancery,  creCl  and  found  an  hofpital,  and  no- 
minate fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  ihall 
think  fit;  and  this  charitable  foundation  fliall  be  in- 
corporated, and  fubjeft  to  the  infpeftion  and  guidance 
of  the  headi  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Likcwifc  fiich  corporations  (hull  have,  take,  and  pnr- 


chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  20ol.aycar,provit'edthc  Hofplta 
fame  be  not  held  of  the  king;  and  to  make  leafes,  refer-  Hplr't»li 
ving  the  accullonicd  yearly  rent.    SecCoRponATioN.   ~    "^ 

HOSPITAL  (Michael  dc  1"),  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  i6ih  century,  was  one  of  the  greatefl  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  raifed  himfclf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  edicl  much  fevcrcr  againfl  the  Protcfhants  than 
he  could  have  wilhcd,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  inqnilition.  It  was  that  of  Ivomorantin.  The 
fpeechcs  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  tolera- 
tion, made  him  much  fufpeiled  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maximsofflate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfclf  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fomc 
difciplcs  who  oppofed,  in  proper  lime,  the  pernicious 
attemptsof  the  leaguers, and  rendered  them  abortive. — 
His  pacific  views  being  difliked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dici=;,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  flie 
excluded  him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioned 
his  difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, in  156S  ;  and  fpent  the  rcfl  of  his  life  at  his 
country-feat  at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  are  eflecmed.  He  alfo  publiflied 
forac  excellent  fpecches  snd  memoirs. 

Hospital  ( William-Francis- An  tony,  marqiiis  of), 
a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  i66r.  He  was  a  geometrician  r,l- 
niofl  from  his  infancy;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke 
of  Rohan's,  where  fonie  able  mathematicians  were 
fpcaking  of  a  problem  of  Pafchal's  which  appeared  to 
llicni  extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay,  that  he 
believed  he  could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch 
prefumption  in  a  boy  of  15,  for  he  was  then  no  more  ; 
ncverthelefs,  in  a  few  days  he  fcnt  them  the  folution. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horfe  ;  but  being  extremely  (hort-fighted,  and  cxpofed 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himfclf  en- 
tirely to  his  favourite  amufcment.  He  contraded  a 
fricndfliip  with  Malbranche,and  took  his  opinion  upon 
all  occalions.  In  1695,  he  was  received  an  honoraiy 
member  of  the  academy  of  fcienecs  at  Paris  ;  and  he 
publilhed  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  calculuii- 
ons,  iniitled,  U Anaiyfe  d:s  h.fir.hncr.s  pclis.  He  was 
the  firfl  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjecl  ;  and 
on  this  account  was  regarded  almofl  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  nf  the  mathemati- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  ScSiioneJ  Coiiiques, 
les  Licux  Ccojvetriques,  la  ConjiruBio/i  des  Equations, 
et  Uiic  Theoric  des  Courhis  Mechaniqtus :  but  a  little 
before  he  had  finiihed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was 
publiflied  after  bis  death. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  praflice  of  entcrt.-.ii;;':g 
flrangers.  Dr  Ilobertfon,fpeakingof  themiddk  :i^es, 
fays,  "  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimplc,  and 
who  are  feldora  vifited  by  flrangers,  hofpitalily  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  of  hofpitalily  was 
fo  nccclTary  in  that  Hate  of  fociety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  conlidtrcd  as 
one  of  ihofe  virtues  which  men  may  praciife  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gene- 
rofity  of  their  hearts.  Hofpitalily  was  enforced  by 
ftatutcs,  and  tliofe  whonegleilcd  the  duty  were  liable 
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Oofpita-   to  p;nilliment.     The  laws  of  tlie  Shvi  ordained  iliat 
•''y-       the  iiiovtables  of  an  inhofpiiabie  pcrfoii  Ihoiild  lie  con- 

■"^  fil"c:iteJ,  Slid  his  hoiifc  burnt.  1  hey  were  even  lo  lo- 
licitoiis  for  the  cutcrninment  of  ftraiigcrs,  that  tlicy 
permitted  the  landlord  to  fteal  for  the  fuj'pori  of  his 
giicft  " 

The  hofpitality  oftlie  ancient  Britifti  pirticularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  nMtch  ad- 
mired, and  comidercd  as  a  certain  proof  nf  the  noble- 
■  nefs  and  gencrofity  of  their  fpirits.  The  faft  is  well 
attcftcd.  The  caltlesof  the  powerful  barons  were  ca- 
pacious palaces,  daily  crouded  with  their  luimerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to  tiicir  plentiful 
cables.  They  had  their  privy  cJunlcUors,  their  irca- 
furcrs,  niarlhals,  conllables,  llcwards,  fecreiarics, 
chaplain.",  heralds,  purfaivants,  pages,  lienlhmen  or 
guards,  tiunipetcrs,  miu/lrells,  and  in  a  word  all  the 
officers  of  a  royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families 
was  an  exaift  copy  of  the  royal  houfehold  ;  and  foincof 
them  lived  in  a  uc-;;rccof  pompand  fplciidor  little  infe- 
rior to  tliat  of  the  greatell  kings.  Richard  Neville, 
carl  of  Warwici^,  we  are  told,  "  vvas  ever  had  in 
great  tavour  ot  the  commons  oftliclanJ,  bccaufeof 
thcexceedingli:nifchold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun- 
tries wlieiher  lie  lojourned  or  lay:  and  wlien  he  came 
to  London,  he  jicid  fuch  an  houfc,  that  li.\ oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  brcakfall;  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat."  Tlie  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the 
fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceeded 
their  fovcreigns  in  ponip  and  profufe  hofpjia:Jty.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living,  it  is  h!gi)ly  probable  thefc 
great  chieftains  were  pfompred  by  a  defire  of  inerea- 
iing  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity  and 
even  tiicir  fatciy,  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate 
generofity  of  their  tempers.  Thole  retainers  did  not. 
conflantly  rtlide  in  the  families  of  ilicir  lords;  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feafl- 
cd  in  their  halls,  fwelled  their  retinues  on  all  great 
folemnitics,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful 
chieftains  had  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  retainers 
conflanily  at  their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at 
defiance,  were  tbrmidnble  to  their  fovcreigns,  and  ter- 
rible to  tiieir  fellow-fjbjccts  »  and  fcveral  laws  were 
made  againil  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  thefc 
laws  produced  lit'le  ctieft  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  imt  confined  to  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, but  wasprattifcd  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre. 
feat  by  perlons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  lite. 
But  this  was  owing  to  necellity,  ariling  from  the  fear- 
city  of  inns,  w!ich  oblige  1  travellers  and  Grangers  to 
apply  to  private  leifons  for  lodgingand  entertainment ; 
and  ihofe  wlio  received  them  liofpitably  acquired  a 
right  to  a  fimilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  tlic 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  dril  part  of  this  period. 
Tames  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  ift  of 
parliament.  "  It  is  ordainit,  that  all  burrow  townis, 
and  throuchftris  quhair  comnioun  palfajes  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordaint  hollillaricsandrclcitis,  havai:d  flablcs 
and  Chalmers  ;  a;id  that  men  find  with  th.inie  bread 
and  aill,  and  all  uthcr  fude,  alfweil  for  horl'e  as  men, 
for  refonable  price."  Bat  travellers  had  been  fo  long 
acculloiacd  to  lodge  in  private  lioufes,  that  thefc  pub- 
lic inns  were  quite  negleded  ;  and  thofc  who  kept 
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thrill  prefcntcd  a  prtiiion  to  parli.imcnt,  complaining,  Hofpitil. 
"  'J'hat  the  liegis  travclla:id  in  the  rcalmc,  quhcii  '*'• 
they  ciini  loburrowisand  ilirouthfaris,  herbcrii  tlumc 
not  in  hijilillaries,  hot  with  their  acquaintance  and 
fricndis."  This  produced  an  act  prohibiting  travel- 
lets  to  lodge  in  piivatc  ,«jufes  where  there  were  hof- 
talries,  under  tlie  penalty  oi  40  5.  and  fubjcdling  thofe 
who  lodged  thf.m  to  tlie  fame  penalty. 

The  inhabitants  01  the  Highlamlsand  VVeftem  Ifli  $ 
of  Scotland  were  remarkable  f  >r  their  hofpitality 
and  kindnefs  to  Urangers,  and  Itill  retain  the  fame 
dif])oliiioii.     See  Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLtRS,  JIospitalarii,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpiial  at  Jcrufalcm, 
wherein  pilgrims  were  received,  'i  o  thcle  }X)pe  Cle- 
ment V.  transferred  the  cticcls  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars  ;  whom  by  a  council  held  at  Vicnnc,  he 
f'PprclTed  for  their  many  and  great  mifdemeaiiours. 
I  hefe  hofpiialltrs  were  othcrwifc  called  Knight  of 
St  J  oh  II  oj  Jenijalem ;  and  are  the  fjmc  with  thofc 
whom  we  now  call  Knight-  'jf  Malta. 

HOSFITIUM,  a  icniiufed  inold  writers  cither  for 
an  inn  or  a  monadcry,  built  for  the  leccption  of  flraii- 
gcrs  and  travellers.     See  Ins  and  Mcsasterv. 

HOSPOIJAR,  a  title  borne  by  tiie  princes  of  Wa- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  invcftiture  of 
their  prineipalities  from  the  grand  lignior.  He  gives 
them  a  veil  and  flandard  ;  they  arc  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  fervc  him,  and  he  even  fomctimcs 
depofcs  them;  hut  in  other  rcfpeiJls  they  arc  abfolutc 
.^ivcreigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

I-IOST,  HOSPEs,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap- 
plied  both  to  a  perloii  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano- 
ther,  and  to  the  perfou  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  hoffci,  which  fome  will  have 
thus  called  tjiiaji  hojhur/i  or  ojli-im  prtens  ;    (or  ejlium 

was  anciently  written   with  an  afpirate Thus  the 

inn-keeper  fays,  he  has  a  good  ht,JI,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  tr.ivellcr  who  lodges  wirh  him  :  and  the  traveller, 
again  fays,  lie  has  a  kind  hoft,  in  fpeaking  of  his 
landlord. 

It  muft  beoliferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  when  any  ftranger  afkcd  for  lodg- 
ing, for  the  maftcr  of  the  houfe,  and  the  flranger, 
each  of  them  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 
ihrelliold,  and  fwcar  they  would  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  cerenijiiy  that 
raifcd  fo  much  horror  againil  thofe  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  iidc  ;  inafmuch  as 
iluy  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

liillead  of  ho/pes,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it^o^/V .- 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us:  though  iu  courfc  of 
time,  hoj/is  c:\mc  to  lignify  an  enemy;  fo  much  was 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

Host  is  alio  ufcd  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  h'.flia, 
a  vidim  or  facrificc  offered  to  the  Deitv.  In  tJiis 
fcnfe,  ho/I  is  more  immediately  uuderflixid  of  the  pcr- 
fon  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  wasoltlred  up  an 
holt  or  hofli  to  the  K.uher  on  the  crols  for  the  luis 
of  ni.ankind.     Sec  Hosru. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  tuchaiill,  or  rather  'o  the 
confetratcd  wafer;  which  they  prrtend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  new  hoA  or  facritice  for  the  (ins  of  mati- 
kind.  They  pay  adoration  to  the  hoft,  upon  a  falfc 
4  ^  pre- 
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prcfiimption  thnt  tbc  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine,  but  tranlubrtantiatcd  iato  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift.SceTRANSuBSTANTiATioN — I'opc  Gre- 
gory IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  iigual 
for  ;1  t  people  to  betake  tlienifclves  to  the  adoraiion  ot 
ibc  I'.oll rbe  vtllel  w  here!  k  the  bolls  arc  kept  is  call- 
ed the  C'.bcry  ;  being  a  large  kind  of  covcreJ  clialice. 

HOSTAGE,  a  ptrlbii  given    up   to   an    enemy  as 
a  fccnrity  for  the  performanceof  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 
HOSTIA,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a  vidim  offered  in 
facrifice  to  a  deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from /joy?//,  "  enemy  :"it  being 
the  cuftora  to  offer  up  a  facrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious  ;  or,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  to  give  tjieni  thanks.  Some  choofe 
to  derive  the  word  from  hnflh,  q.  A.ferh,  "  I  llrike.'' 
Ilidorc  on  this  word  remarks,  that  the  name  hojlia  was 
given  to  thofe  fact  iliccs  which  they  offered  before  they 
marched  to  atlack  an  enemy,  (aitteqiiam  ad  h'.jlem  fer- 
gsrcnt  )  ;  in  contradiflintlion  from  vUthiia,  which  were 
properly  thofe  oliered  alter  the  vidory. 

JloJiia&Xio  l"igui,*ied  the  lelfcr  forts  of  faerifice,  and 
vUHma  the  larger.  A.  Gelliiis  fays,  that  every  prieft 
indifferently,  might  facrifice  the  hofiia.  but  that  ihe 
t'ldirita  could  be  iiffcred  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
liimfelf.  But  after  all,  we  find  thcfe  two  words  pro- 
mifcuoully  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  Mxiters. 
Wercadof  many  kii'.dsof /'^y?;<f  .•  zihofliie />  ii\r,  which 
were  pigsorlambstcn  daysold  ;  hoflia- praaJaiteie,  fa- 
crificesoffercd  the  day  before  a  folemn  fcafl;  hojiia-  bi- 
denies,  facrifices  of  iheep  orothcr  animalsof  two  years 
old  ;  hofl!ieexi?Ni.f,  a  facrifice  ofthe  flower  of  the  fiock  ; 
hoJii-efucceJanca,  facrifices  otiered  after  others  which 
had  exhibit  cdiomc  ill  omen;  hojlia  ambarvata,  vi(5tims 
facrificed  after  having  been  folemnly  led  round  the  fields 
at  the  ambayjaiia ;  hoJlLc  nniburbiaUs,  vidims  ilain  af- 
ter the  aviburbittm ;  hojli^  caiitares  or  cuviarci,  victims 
facrificed  every  fifth  year  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in 
which  they  offered  the  part  ofthe  tail  called  caviar  ; 
kojliic  fiodigio',  facrifices  in  which  the  fire  conlumed 
all,  and  left  nothing  for  the  priells;  hofliie piaculares, 
expiatory  facrifices;  hojiia  avibcgnte  or  atnbiegjm:,  fa- 
crifices of  cows  or  Iheep  that  had  brought  forth  twins  ; 
hijliic  haruga,  viftims  offered  to  predift  future  events 
from  ;  hojii.c  tiiediales,  black  victims  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  aftion  of  an  enemy,  or  a  flate 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hofiititas,  formed  of 
the  primitive /I'j/?;/,  whicii  fignifics  "enemy;"  and 
which  anciently  fignified  "  lb-anger,"  bofpcs. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frcfli 
hoife-dung,  or  tanner's  bark,  and  covered  withglaffcs 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fkilful  management  of  hot-beds,'  wc  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to  flou- 
rifli  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens, 
are  made  with  new  hoi fe  (lung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a  fiable,  a  few  fea  coal-alhes,  which  lafl  are 
of  fcrvice  in  continuing  the  heat  ofthe  dung.  This 
llioukl  rera:'.in  fix  or  fcven  days  in  a  heap  ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  fliould  be  again  caft  into  a  heap;  where  it  may  con- 
tinue fi\c  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
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have  acquired  a  due  heat.     Thcfe  hot-beds  arc  njadc       Hot. 

in  (he  following  manner  :  In  fome  Ilitlicrcd  part  of  " -^ — 

the  garden,  dig  oat  a  trench  of  a  lejigth  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for:  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  i  half 
deep;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches:  then 
wheel  the  duug  into  the  opening,  oblerving  to  ftir  c- 
very  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exaci!/  even 
and  finooth  on  every  part  ot  the  bed, laying  the  bo;toin 
part  of  the  heap  which  is  commonly  tree  from  i'tler 
upon  the  lurface  of  tiic  bed  :  and  if  it  be  de- 
ligncd  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain  tor 
good,  you  mud  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  dcligned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  fliould  \z:  filled  with  good  frelli 
earih,  thrulling  in  a  ftick  to  fliow  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  tlic  trench,  about  tour 
inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plarits  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be 
deligned  lor  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung;  but  after  having  fmooihed  the  furface 
wiih  a  fpade,  you  fliould  cover  the  dung  abotit  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  puttingon  the 
frames  and  glaifes  as  before.  In  making  thefc  beds, 
care  miifl  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a 
fork;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  ihould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  lirfl 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  fhould 
cover  the  glalTes  but  (lightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  iheni  to  let  out  the  fteani  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  coveruig  Ihould  be  increa- 
fcd  ;  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  fhould 
be  added  round  the  iidesofit. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner's  bark  is,  however, 
ranch  preferable  to  that  defcribcd  above,  cfpccially 
for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  fcveral 
months,  which  cannot  be  effected  witli  horfe-dung. 
The  manner  of  makin'.f  them  is  as  follows:  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry; 
but  if  wet,  it  mutl  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  moft, 
and  mull  be  raifcd  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it ;  but  it  iiiould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  ' 

feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  ilian  lix.  The  trench 
fhould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fui«s  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  anil  iilled  in  tlicfjiring 
with  the  (relh  tanners  b.-.rk  that  h;i«  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  ihcir  vats  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
the  moiflute  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days  :  as  it  is  put  in,  gentTy  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  dung-fork  ;  but  it  mult  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  healing,  bv  fettling  it  too  clofe  : 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  glaiics  ;  and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  lo  heat ; 
at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  cr  feed  into 
it,  oblerving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it. 
Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat ;  aid  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark 
pretty  deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  tuo  of  frelh  bark  with 
the  old  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 
preferve  its  heat  two  or  three  months  longer.     Many 
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Hotel     lay  fome  hot  liorff-donj;  in  the  bottom  oT  the  trench 

II         under  the  birk  ;  but  thisoii^ht  never  to  be   praclilcd 

lottcntoti  iinlefs  the  bed  is  wanted   fooncr  tlian  the  bark  would 

"         heat  ofitfclf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a 

fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom. 

'i  he  frames  \»hich  cover  thcfc  beds,  fliould  We  pro- 
portioned to  the  feveral  plants  they  arc  dcligned  to 
contain.  If  they  arc  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine- 
apple, the  back  part  ilioidd  be  three  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  part  i  J  inches  :  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller 
plants,  the  frame  mull  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion- 
able to  iii  cm  :  but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  ihe 
frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  7  ill  the  front ;  by  which  means  the  heat  will 
be  mucli  greater. 

Hor-Houfe.     SccStovr  and  Hypocaustum. 
HOTEL,  a  French  term,    anciently  lignifying  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place — It   is  now  more  commonly 
ufcd  f(>r  thcpalicesor  houfcs  of  thckiug,  princes,  and 

freat  lords.  In  ihis  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotil  de  Co'.dc, 
otel  di:  Cotili,  /•  tifl  du  Louvre,  &c. 

The  grand  /  •-.•-'c/  di  I' hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king's  houfchold.  His  jnrifdiclion  is 
rcuch  lik;  that  of  lord  lleward  of  the  houfeliold  of  the 
Jcir.g  of  Kngkad. 

The  hctdde  ville  is  what  we  call  a  to-Jin  honfe  or 
tovjn-kall. 

HOTEL,  is  likcwife  ufed  for  a  large  inn,  alfo  fur  a 
large  lodging-houfe  ready  fumilhcd. 

HOI  WAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  moll  learned  ci- 
vilians in  the  i6th  century.  He  profcilcd  law  at 
Bourges  :  but,  ou  account  of  religion,  ret'red  to  Ge- 
neva, read  leciures  on  civil  law  there,  and  publilhed 
books  with  much  flrength  againfl  the  pcrfecutors, 
though  great  promifeswcre  made  to  engage  him  not 
to  write  anymore  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
gard their  offers.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  i  J90.  His 
Franco  Callia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in 
EngliAi  by  lord  Molefworth.  S«meperfons  think  he 
\f3S  the  aalhoT  of  VinJiciiT  centra  T/rannos.  All  his 
works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1590,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  whofc  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo- 
nomotapa,in  form  of  ahorfe-flioe,  extending,  accord- 
ing to  Magin,  from  the  Negrocll  of  Cabo,  as  fsr  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  from  thence  northward  to 
the  river  Maguica,  or  Rio  dc  St  Siprita,  including 
Mattatan  a  diflinct  kingdom.  According  to  Ssnu- 
tus,  tJiis  coad,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  2-!°;  S.  Lat. 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coal!  of  Zan- 
guebar  ;  having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eafl,  the  Ethio- 
piconthc  weft,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Mono- 
motapa,  and  the  coall  of  Zanguebar,  or  rather  the 
Mountains  of  the  moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  refl 
of  the  continent. 

The  Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  in  the  year  149;,  when  Bartholomew  liiaz, 
a  Portuguefe  admiral,  difcovered  the  moll  fputherly 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  eJ'Coud  H»pe,  but 
by  him  Caho  dos  totoi  tonxeiitoi,  or  Cape  of  all 
Plagues,  on  account  of  tlie  florms  he  met  with  in  the 
ncighlxjurhood  ;  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha- 
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vingfroni  the  3c:oiuil  of  Liaz  conc!ui!eiI  thai  i  pa'- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  difcovered,  change  J 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cafe  if  Good  Hufe,  which  i: 
ftill  retains.  In  I497>  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  to  India  that 
way  ;  however,  it  remained  ufclcls  to  Europtans  till 
the  year  16 jo,  when  Van  Ricbeck  1  Dutch  furgeon 
firft  faw  the  adv.intages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eall 
India  company  in  Holland  from  a  fetilcment  at  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  both  from  home  and  from  India. 
The  colony  which  be  phr.ied  has  ever  fmec  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  iucreafcd  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  Enropeati  I'lips  trading 
to  the  Eall  Indies.     Sec    CooD-H.fe. 

The  country  now  pjifelled  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret- 
ty conliderable  extent,  »nd  comprehends  that  pa' t  ol 
the  African  coall  on  the  well  called  Terra  de  Sul.l 
It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ;  but  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  nana-al  difficul- 
ties, and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficicncy  of  all 
the  neeefljrics  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfjfor 
the  rcfreflimen:  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  that  way. 

The  coall  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Thir- 
ty leagues  to  the  eall  of  the  Cape  o»  Good   Hope,  in 
S.  Lat.  ^4.  21.  is  another  Cape  which    runs  out  be- 
yond 350,  called  by  the  PortuRuefe,  who  firft  doubled 
it,  Cabo  dos   A^uihas,  or  the  Cafe  oj  Needlei,  on  k- 
count   of  fome  flrangc  variations  in  the  magnetical 
needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  Cape 
is  a  rtat    ihnrc,  with    plenty  of  fifli :  it  begins  in  the 
well  near  a  frelh-waterriver,  and,  extending  1 5  leagcei 
in  the  mam  fea,  ends  in  the  call  near  Fijh-hay.   Cabo 
Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  \<i 
the  eaftward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.     Along  the 
coalls,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
many  fine  bays.    Twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  north- 
well  is  Seldonha  bay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  cap- 
tain (hipwTecked  on  the  coafl.  The  hrgeft  and  moll 
commodious  is   Table  Biij,  ou  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  oftliat  name,  fix  leagues  in  circunifcrcnce, 
witli  four  fathom  water  clofe  to  the  bc:ich.     Oppofitc 
10  this  bay  is  Robu  Eilan,  or  theilland  of  Rab,  its.in 
34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eall  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Peier  Both,  in  1 661,  difcovered  a  bay,  which 
he   named  VteeJI,  flieltered  only  from  north  w  inds,  iu 
which  is  a  fmall  illand,  and  on  the  well  a  rivulet  of  frelh 
water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eall.  Both  dif- 
covered Marlhal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the  Portu- 
giife   Sent  Fotmofo.     Next  to  this  is    5.'/,o  de  I.Jgo, 
from  its  refeniblanee  to  a  lake.     There   are  feveral 
roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  ifland  called    It'ad^t  Caoi. 
Cabode  S.  Francifco,  and  Cal>oda$  Scrras  arc  mark- 
ed upon  charts  between   thefe  two  bays.   Near   the 
latter  of  thefe  capes  is    Cabo   de    Arecito,  and   the 
iiland  Contento  ;  and    fomething  more  north-e.ifl  is 
St  Chrillophcr's  river,  zMeASun  CfrtPovane  by    the 
Portuguefe,   and  by    the     Hottentots  Na^id.    '  The 
country  beyond    this  river  was    called   by  the  Por- 
tugLcfe,  who  difcovered  it  oh  the  day  of  our    Lord's 
naiivi  y.    Terra    de  Natal.      Between  the  Cape    of 
Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  are  the    Sweet, 
4  Q.  2  Silt, 
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.trtot!.  6nlf,  snJ   Jagnlina  itvcrs,  whicli  run   into   the  lea, 

-^ and  Swctt-waicr  river  How stViin  the  Table- momitaiji. 

The  moilrciiKirkablc  niOLiutaini  in  thiscomitry  are, 
Table  moiinuin,  Devil's 'I'ower,  Lion's  IUaJ,aiidthe 
Tiger-hills.  The  three  firll  lie  ntar  TaL-lc  bay,  and 
furround  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape  town  ilantls 
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covcis  a  great  deal  ofhnniidity;  at  wliicli  times  it  is  Hottcntatt 
ofadarkcicol(>iir,and  the  wind  i  lining  from  it  is  broken,  "" 

raging  by  fits  of  ihort  eontiniiance.  In  its  ufual  itite, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  iirft  fury  unabated  tor  one,  two, 
three,  oreiglit  days  ;  and  fonieiimestora  wliole month 
togeihcr.  1  he  cloud  leenis  allihc  uhileundinlinilhcd. 


(Sec  the  article  CooD-iic/ii'.)  Mr  Forller.  in  his  voyage  though  little  riceccs  arc  from  lime   to  time  detatched 

informs  us,  that"  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards  the  from  it,  and  linrricil  down  tiic  (ides  ot  the  liills,  vanilh- 

fouth  is  a  mafs  ofhigh  niouutaiiis,  of  which  tiic  outer  ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,   fo  that  during  the 

liiofl  arc  craggy, black,  and  barren,  conlillingof  a  coarfc  llorm  tlie  clou  J  Items  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter, 

granite,  which  containsnohetcrogtntousparts,rucii as  When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  ihcfe  lupplics 

petrciied  lliclls,  &c.  nor  any  volcanic  produdlious.'l  he  fail,  aad  the  wind  ]iroportionably  abates.    Ai  length, 

ground   gradually  riles  on  all  (ides  towards  the  three  the  cloud  growing  iranfparent,  the  wiiul  ceafes.  Du- 

inonntaius  which   lie  round  the  bottom   of  tlic  bay,  ring  the  continuance  ot  thel'c  fouth-eall  winds,  the 


keeping  low  and  levclonly  near  the  fca-lidc,  and  grow- 
ing fonicw  hat  marlliy  in  the  Ifthinas  between  Kalfe 
and  Table  Bays,  where  a  fait  rivulet  falls  into  tiic  lat- 
ter. The  niarfliy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter- 
mixed with  a  great  deal  of  land.  The  higlitr 
grounds,  which,  from  the  fea  fide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  jnnnenfe   variety  of  plants,  among  which  are   a 


Tablc-vallcy  is  torn  by  fa- ious  whirlwinds.  Iftlicy 
blow  warm,  tiiey  are  generally  of  Ihort  duration  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  foon  difappears.  This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  liinfet,  and  never  longer  tjian  till 
tow'ardsmidnight, though  the  cloudremaius  ;  but  then 
it  is  thill  and  clear:  but  w  hen  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a  lure  lign  tliat  it  will  lall  for  fonic  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  ;   when  it   feenis   to 


prodigious  number  of  Ihrubs,  but  fcarce,  one  or  two  lie  Hill  to  recover  itfelf,  and    then  lc;s  loofe  its  fury 

fpecies  that  defervc  the  name  of  Ireei.  There  are  al-  anew. 

fo  a  fewfmall  plantations  wherever  alittle  ruxot  wa-  Tiie  Kuropeans  at  the  Cape  conlider  the  year  as  di- 
tcr  raoiflcns  the  groui'd.     The  afccnt  of  Table-mount  vided  into  two  fealons,  which  tliey  term  Moifcons.'Thc 
is  very  fleep  and  difficult,  on  account   of  the  number  wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one   or  fummcr. 
of  loole  ftoncs  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the  The  firfl   begins  with  our  fpring  in  March  ;   the  latter 
traveller.  About  tlic  middle  ot  the  mountain  is   a  bold,  with  September,  when  our  luninier  ends.  In  the  fam- 
grand  chafm,whofe  walls  are  perpendicular, and  often  mcr  monfoon  reign  tjie  fouth  calf  winds  already  men- 
impending  rocks   piled   up  in  llrata.     Small  rills  of  tioned  ;  which,  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in  niore  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficidt   for  Ihips  outward 
drops,   giving  life    to   hundreds  of  plants  and    low  bound   to  enter  Table-bay.     In  the  bad  feafon,  the 
ihrubs  in  the  chafm.     The  fumniit  of  the  mountain  is  Cape  is  much  fubjeft  to  fogs;  and    the  norlh-wcft 
ne.irly  level  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ;   feveral  ca-  winds  and   rain  make  the  inli.ibitants  flay  much  at 
vitics,  however,  ai  c  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain  home.     But  there  are  frequent  intermiliions  and  many 
a  fmallquantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a  elcardays  til!  June  and  July  ;  when  itrainsalmollcon- 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourilliment.  Some  tiuually,  and  from  thence  till  fummer.     The  weather 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures, and  toads,  in  winter  is  cold,  i.vv,    and  unplcafant  ;    but  never 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain.  The  more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germar.y.     Water  ne- 
view  from  thence  is  very  extcnlive    and  pi6turefque.  ver  freezes  to  above  thethicknefs  of  half  a  crown  ;  and 
The  bay  fcems  a  fmall  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  ihipi  in  as  foou  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  dilFolved.     The 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats  ;  the  town    under  our  feet.  Cape  is  rarely  viii;ed   by   thiniderand  lightning,  cx- 
and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like  cepiing  a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  nc- 
thc  work  of  children."  vcr  does  any   hurt.      During  the  continuance  of  the 
]\Ioft  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub-  fouth-eallwiiids  whicli  rage  in  fummer,  the  iky  is  free 
liilied  mentions  furpriling  phenomenon  which  is  an-  of  all  clouds  except  th.it  on  the  TsLlc  and  Wind  Hills 
nually  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep-  already  mentioned  ;  but  iliring  the  north-well  winds, 
tembcr  to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on  the  airis  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
itstop, and  called  by  failors //■.'£) t-;'//'j/'«(^/t--t/<;/''^.   (Sec  rain.     If  the  fouth-eall   uii.ds  would  ceafe  for  any 
the  article  Cooo-Hopi.)     This  clo  ;d  is  faid  by  fome  length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  lickly  by  reafon  of  the 
to  appear  at  firfl  no  biggerthan  a   barley-torn  ;  then  fea-weeds  diiving  alhorc  and  rotting  ;  hence  the  Eu- 
increafcs  to  the  lize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon  after  con-  ropcans  are  at  fuch  times  aiiected  w  ith  head  achs  and 
vers  the  whole  top  of  the  mount.     But,  according  otlier  difordcrs:   but,  ot  the  other  hiad,  liie  violence 


to  MrKolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firll  appear- 
ance, than  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-liill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil's-hill  ;  which  fleeces,  at  lalt  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fummits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  reftcd  for  Ibme  time  with- 
out change  or  motion,  the  wind  burils  out  fuddenly  tentot  language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a  rompolition  of 
from  it  with  the  utmofl  fury.  The  fkirts  of  the  cloud  the  moft  flrangc  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
arc  white,  but  feem  much  more  compad  than  the  mat-  many  the  dilgrace  of  fpeech^  without  huniaiv  lound  or 
ter  of  common  clouds  :  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden  articulation,  refcmbling  rather  the  noife  ot  irritaed 
colour.     No  raiu  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif-     turkies, the  chattering-<.)finagpics,hoathigof owls, and 

depending 


of  thofc  winds  fnbjecls  them  to  inflammations  oltheir 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  tliis  country  are  called  Hottentots,  in 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  w.  ich  it  is  vain  to  in- 
quire the  meaning,  iincc  the  language  of  this  countiy 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.     The  Hot- 


HOT 


rfotuntoM  depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflexions  and 
"^  '  clalhiiigsof  the  tongue  againd  the  palate. — It  this  ac- 
count is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  tlic  re- 
lations we  Jiave  concerning  the  reigion,  &c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  tlicnifclvcs,  mull  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  tu  undcrltaud  a  lan- 
guage in  itfclf  iininitlligible.  The  manners  and  cjf- 
toms  of  ihofc  people,  however,  arc  ealily  obfcrvab'e, 
whether  they  ihcmltlves  give  the  relation  or  not  ;  and 
if  their  language  is  coniomiabk  to  them,  it  is  no 
doubt  of  a  nature  fufKticntly  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  publilhed  concerning  the 
extreme  nallincfs  and  filthy  cultoms  of  the  Hottentots; 
but  from  the  obfervations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  thrl'c  liavc  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  improbable)  have  in  fonic 
mcafiire  laid  alidc  tlieir  former  manners.  Dr  Sparrman 
dcfcribcs  them  in  much  Icfs  difgiiftlul  terms,  and  M. 
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with  fat  mixed  up  with  a  little  foot.     "  This  (fays  Hottcito* 

our  author)  is  never  wiped  off ;.  on  the  contrary,  I  ne-  ' ' ' 

ver  faw  them  ufc  any  thing  to  clran  their  (kins,  ex- 
cepting that  when  in  grealing  the  wheels  of  iheir  wag- 
gons, the  r  hands  wcrcbcfmeared  with  tar  and  piicu, 
they  ufcd  to  get  it  oft  very  ealily  v.-ith  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  ihoillders  with  this  cofmctic  ;  fo  that  as  the  dull 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  iboty  ointment,  and 
the  fwcat  of  their  budie^i  mufl  necrlfarily,  notwith- 
Aanding  it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  feme  mcar 
furc  adhere  to  the  Ikin,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownilh-yellow  colour,  obfcured  with  lilih  and  naf- 
tinefs." — The  Doftor  was  enabled  to  difcover  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety 
of  lome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 


Vaillant  feems  (o  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno-  Hottentot  girls  wafli  and  fcour  their  (kins,  that  they 

ccncc  and  fimplicity.    According  10  the  Doctor,  thelc  might  be  lefs  filthy  in  looking  after  the  children,  or 

people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  tho'  doing  any  other  work  that  required  cicanlinefs.  Many 

more  (lender  in   their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to  of  the  colonifts,  however,  arc  of  opinion,  that  thisopc- 

thcir  fcanty  fupply  of  food,  and  liot  accuftoming  them-  ration  of  walhing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  an 


felves  to  hard  labour.  The  charatSleriftic  of  the  na- 
tion, however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  ob- 
fcrvcd  by  any  one  bc:ore,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  bauds 
and  feet  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body. 
The  dillance  between  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in 
Europeans,  by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofc  being  ve- 
ry low.  The  tip  is  preity  flat,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye 
has  generally  a  dark  brown  cart,  fonietimesapi)roach- 
ing  to  black.  Ihtii  fkinisof  a  yellowilli  brou  n,  fomc- 
ihing  like  that  of  an  European  who  has  thejainidi^e  in 
a  high  degree :  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  lead 
appear  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thin- 
ner than  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Negroes,  Caf- 
jrcs,  or  Mozaiiibiques.  "  In  fine  (fays  our  author)  their 
mouths  are  ot  a  middling  fize,  and  alniofl  always  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  let  of  the  finefl  teeth  that  can  be  feen  ; 
and,  together  with  the  reft  of  their  features,  as  well  as 
their  carriage,  Aiape,  and  every  motion,  in  Ihori  their 
tint  e/if:vible  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  leall 
an  air  of/atnfuuci.  This  carelcfs  mien,  however,  dif- 
covers  marks  at  the  lame  time  b  th  of  alacrity  and  re- 
folution  ;  qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  facl,  can 
jfliow  upon  ocrafion."  The  hair  of  the  head  is  black 
and  frizzled,  ihough  not  very  clofe  ;  and  has  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  wool,  that  it  would  be  faken  for 
it,  Were  it  not  for  its  harlhncfs.  They  have  but  feldoin 
any  appearance  of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  oth(  r  parts  of 
their  bodies;  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens 
to  be  vilible,  it  is  always  very  (lio;ht. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  I^ottcntot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  veil  which  covers  the 
icxual  parts;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  "The 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  rcll 
of  their  fcx:  but  the  clitoris  and  nymphx,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  arc  pall  their  youth,  arc  pretty  much  e- 
longated  ;  a  (xculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got 
footing  in  tliis  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxatioij 
ueccUaiily  |irodu  cd  by  the  method  ilicy  have  of  be- 
fmearing  their  bodies,  their  (lorhi'ulnefs,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate." 

The  Hottentots  beljnear  all  dicir  bodies  copioiilly 


Hottentot ;  but  that  their  natural  yellow  is  fidl  as  dif- 
agreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint- 
ment ;  and  thatthe  walhed  ikinof  anaiivcof  thiscoun- 
try  feems  to  be  deficient  in  drcfs,  like  Ihocs  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  Doclor  does  not  prttend  to  deter- 
mine; though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient  ia 
look  we  fhould  think,  muft  be  made  up  in  cleanlincfs. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  bedaubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fniell 
of  which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching 
to  that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.  For  this  ptir- 
polc  they  ufe  various  fpeciesof  the  diofma,  called  by 
them  buckhii,  and  which  tliey  imagine  to  be  very  efTi- 
cacions  in  the  cure  of  diforders.  One  foecies  of  this 
p'.ant,  growing  about  to/ziy'/  r/K/fr  is  laid  to  be  fo  va- 
luable, that  nokmore  than  a  thimble-full  of  its  powder 
is  given  in  exchange  for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafe  fluck  full  of  the 
powder  of  ^aci/'tt,  a  paflc  Is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafurc  from  the 
aclion  of  the  air;  fo  that  they  require  very  few  clothes, 
and  in  faiit  go  almoft  quite  naked.  The  only  cover- 
ing of  the  men  confifls  of  two  leather  flraps,  whichge- 
nerally  hang  down  the  N  k  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifoficlcs  tri. 
angle,  their  points  nppermofl,  and  faftcned  to  a  belt 
wliich  goes  round  their  wallc,  their  bales  not  being 
above  three  finders  broad;  fo  that  the  covering  they 
form  is  extremely  irifiing.Thcfeftrapshave  very  little 
drelFing  befloued  upon  ll.eni,  fo  that  they  make  i  rat- 
tling noife  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along :  and  our  author 
fuppofcs  that  tliey  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolncfs 
by  fanning  him.  Belidcs  this,  the  men  have  a  bag 
or  rtap  made  of  ficin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  fallencd  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  Th«  hollow 
part  of  this  feems  dcfigncd  to  receive  tlut  v\  hich  with, 
us  niodefly  requires  to  be  concealed  ;  but  being  onljr 
fallencd  by  a  fniall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a  narrow 
belt,  in  other  refpeth  hangiHg  quite  loofe,  it  i>  but  a 
very  imperfccl  concealment  ;anj  when  the  wearer  is 
walkings  or  oiherwtfc  in  motion,  it  is  none  «i  all.  They 
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Hottcntott  call  this  purfc  ilic   Dutch  name  oF  jackall,  it   being 

■       •^ al- lolt  always  prcjiarvd  of  the  ikin  of   thai  animal, 

\\ith  the  hairy  liJc  tiiniid  oi'twartls. 

1  lie  wonuii  cover  thcmfrlves  niiicli  more  rcriipu- 
loully  than  tlic  men,  having  ahvay,s  two,  and  very  of- 
ten tlircc  covcrin2,s  like  aprons  ;  though  even  thcl'c 
fccni  to  be  abinidaiuly  fuiall  for  what  we  would  term 
decency  in  this  country.  The  out  rmoflof  theft,  which 
is  the  largcJl,  mcafurcs  only  from  about  fix  inclies  to  a 
foot  in  breadth.  All  of  thcni  arc  made  of  a  (kin  well 
prepared  And  ;;rcafed,  the  ou:crnioft  being  adorned 
w  ilh  silafs  bcails  (Irung;  in  dittcrent  ti^urcs.  The  out- 
crmoll  reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the 
middle  abmt  a  third,  or  one  half  lefs,  and  the  tiiird 
fcarcely  excee<ls  tlie  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  iiril  is 
laid  to  he  deligned  lor  ornament,  the  fccond  as  a  de- 
lencc  for  motlclly,  and  the  third  to  benfcfnl  on  certain 
occalious,  wliich,  however,  arc  much  Icfs  troublclbme 
to  the  Hottentot  than  to  the  European  females.  Our 
author,  w'v.h  great  probability  fuppofcs,  that  it  was  the 
light  ot  this  initermoll  apron  which  milled  the  reve- 
rend Jeiliit  Tackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
iirll  propagated  the  llorics  concerning  the  natural  vails 
or  excrcfcenccs  of  the  Hottentots. — A  Ilory  was  like- 
wife  commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had 
but  one  tefticle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally 
formed  in  this  inanner  v.erc  artificially  madefo.  But 
this  our  autlior  likewifc  denies  ;  and  though  he  fays 
that  fuch  an  operation  might  have  been  formerly  per- 
formed upon  the  males,  yet  it  is  not  lb  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a  Iheep's-lkin  with  the  woolly  fide  turned 
inwards  ;  this  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  breall :  though  fomctimes,inllcad  of 
a  fheep's-lkin,  fome  (mailer  kind  of  I'lu'  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  this  cloak  hang 
carclcfsly  over  their  fho\iIdcrs,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
breall,  ftomach,  and  fore-part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
bore;  but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  likewife  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees:  But  as  one  ihcep-lkin 
is  not  fufficicnt  for  tjiis  purpofc,  they  few  on  a  piece 
on  the  top  at  each  fide  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
Warnt  weathertheyfomctimes  wcarthe  woolly  lide out- 
wards, but  more  frequently  takeoff  the  cloak  altoge- 
ther, and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
krolf^  fcrves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alfo ;  and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
lip  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
futlicicut  to  cover  them. — The  cloaks  ufed  by  the  wo- 
men differ  little  from  thefe  already  defcribed,  except- 
ing only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which 
ihey  turn  up  ;  forming  it  with  a  little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  the  hairy  fide  inwards.  In  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  whicli  the  mother's  breads  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  Uioulders  ;  a  cuflom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  the  breaftsot  the  fe- 
males, by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous Iciigth.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  hasfeenonc 
or  two  w  ho  Were  a  greafy  night-cap  made  of  fkin  with 
the  hair  taken  ofF.  'i'hofc  who  live  nearell  the  colonills 
have  taken  a  likiiig  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  llouched  all  round,  or  with  only  one  lidc  turned 


up.  The  won-.cn  alfo  frequently  go  bare-headed  ; : 
thougii  I'.icy  fomctimes  wear  a  csp  made  in  the  (hape 
of  a  lliort  truncated  cone.  This  appears  to  be  the  lec- 
tion of  fume  animal'sitjuiach,  and  is  perfecUy  blacked 
by  lo^)t  and  fat  mixed  up  together.  Thefe  caps  are  fre- 
quently prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  Ihaggy  ; 
others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet ;  and  in  our  au- 
thor's appearance  arc  not  inelegant.  Over  this  they 
fomctimes  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crown 
made  of  a  buffaloc's  hide,  with  the  hair  outermofl. 
It  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  in  height,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  head  fo  as  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  fame  depth  on  the  neck  behind, 
without  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  de- 
fcribed. The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and 
under  are  always  Imooth  and  even;  each  of  thorn  fet 
witliarow  offmall  Ihcllsofthe  cyprea  kind,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  30,  in  fuch  a  irannner,  that  be- 
ing placed  quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful 
white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned 
outwards.  Between  two  rows  of  thefe  lliclls  run  two 
others  parallel,  or  elfe  waved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  earsor  nofcs 
as  other  favages  do  :  though  the  latter  are  fomctimes 
marked  with  a  black  ftreak  of  foot  ;  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a  large  fpot  of  red  lead  ;  of  which 
lall,  on  fellivals  and  holidays,  they  likewife  put  a  little 
on  their  cheeks.  The  necks  of  the  men  arc  bare,  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  a  thong  of 
undrclled  leather,  upon  which  are  ftrung  eiglitor  ten 
ihcUs.  Thefe,  which  are  abowt  the  lize  of  beans,  have 
a  white  ground,  with  large  black  fpots  of  different 
fizcs  :  but  as  they  are  always  made  ufe  of  in  a  burnilhed 
Hate,  the  Dottor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be  of  that 
kind  which  is  received  in  the  Syflema  Naturae  under 
the  name  oi  nerita  atbicilta,  or  csuvia.  Thefe  (liells 
are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  tlian  a  Iheep 
for  each;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  come  from  the  moil 
diftant  coafl  of  Caffraria.  Both  men  and  women  arc 
very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  whit*  ones  of  the  fizc  of  a  pea  ;  of  which  they  tic 
fevcral  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  abovtmentioned.  Bclides 
thefe  ornaments,  they  ufe  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs; 
moflof  them  made  of  thick  leather  llraps  generally  cut 
in  a  circular  (hape  ;  which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  given  them.  From  thele  rings  it 
lias  been  almoft  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  order  to  eat  them 
occalionally.  The  men  wear  from  one  !o  five  or  fix 
of  thefe  rings  on  the  arms  jiift  above  the  wrifl:,  but 
feldom  on  their  legs.  The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 
have  frequently  a  conliderable  number  of  them  both  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  cfpecially  on  the  latter;  fo  that 
they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
knees.  Thefe  rings  are  of  various  ihicknelfes,  from 
that  of  a  goofe-quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  pieces  of  leatlicr  forming 
one  entire  ring  ;  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  mull  be  put 
through  them  when  the  wearer  wilhcs  to  put  them 
on.  They  are  llrung  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety ;  but  are  fo  large,  thai  they  Ihakc 
and  get  twilled  when  the  perfon  walks.  Rings  of 
iron  or  copper,  but  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  lize  of  a 
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{otteatoti  goofc-quill,  arc  conlidered  as  more  genteel  ihan  thofc 

— V ot'lcathcr.    However,  they  arc  foniciimcs  wonialuag 

witii  ilie  latter,  10  [lie  number  of/ixor  eiglit  at  a  lime, 
particularly  oii  ilic  arms.     The  girls  arc  not  allowed 
to  ufc  any  riii^s  till  the/  arc  inaniagcable.  The  Ho:- 
tciitots  I'cldum  wear  a;iy  lliues  ;   but  (iich  as  they  do 
make  ufc  of  arc  of  the  fame  form  with  thofc  worn  by 
the  African  peyfants,    by  the  Kallhoiiians,  and  Livo- 
niaus,  as  well  as  by  Ionic   Kialaadcrs  ;   fo    that   it   is 
inipoliiblc  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  invention  of  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  thcmfelvcs.    They  arc  made 
of  undrcli'ed  leather,  with  the  hairy  lidc  outward  wiih- 
out  any  other  ])rep,iration   than   that    of  being  beat 
and  moiflened.     1(  it  be   a  thick  and  ftout   bide,  as 
that  of  a  buftaloc,   it  is  kept  lor  fonie  hours  in  cow- 
dung,  which  renders  it  belidcs  very  foft  and  pliable. 
Some  kind  of  grcafc  is  afterwards  ufcd  for  the  fame 
purpofe.      J  he  ilioes  are   then  made  in  the  following 
manner.    They  take  apiece  of  leather,  of  a  rectangu- 
lar form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  toot 
of  the  pcrfon  for  whom  the  Ihoes  are  intended;  the  two 
foremoll  corners  are  doubled  up  together,  and  fewtd 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the   fore-part  of  the  foot ;  but 
this  feam  may  be  avoided,  and  the  Ihoes  made  much 
jteatcrat  the  tjcs,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  fome  animal.    In  order  to  make  this  jiicce 
of  fkin  or  leatlier  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  fides  of  the   foot,  and  dole  it  in  neatly,  it  is 
pierced  with   holes  at  fmall  diJlances  all  round   the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind  quarters  ;  and  through  thefe 
holes  is  palled  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  i.-  drawn  up 
into  gathers.      In  order  to  make  Arong  hind  quarters, 
the  back  pan  of  the  piece  of  kather  is  doubled  inv.ard, 
and  then  railed  up  and  prcUed  along   the  heel.     The 
endsof  the  thongor  gathering  llring  are  then  threaded 
on   both  lidcs  througii   the  upper  edge  of  the  hind- 
quarters to  the  height  of  about  two  inches  ;  they  arc 
then  carried  forwards, inorder  to  be  drawn  through  two 
of  the  Ebovemeiiiioncd    holes  on   the  infidc  ot  each 
rim.     Laftly,  they  arc  tied  over  the  inllep,  or  if  it  be 
thought  ncccirary  to  tie  the  fli.)C  (till  farter,  ihey  are 
carried  crol's- ways  over  the  inllep,  and  fo  downwards 
under  the  thong,  which  conies  out  from  the  hind-qnar- 
"tcrs;thcn  upwards  again  over  the  ancle, and  evcnround 
ihelcgitfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  not  without  iheir  advantages:  they  lit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  allocking,  and  at  the  fame  time  prcferve 
their  form.     They  arc  ealily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
conllantly  warming  them;  orif  at  any  time  they  Ihonld 
become  fomcwhat  hard,  this  is  ealily  remedied  by  beal- 
iHgandgrealing  tliem.    I'hcy  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  realori  tliat  they  ilo  not  cover  fo  mucii  of  the 
loot  as  a  common  Ihoe.    They  wear  veiy  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  feam,  and  the   foles  of  the  Ihocs  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.    Thcfc  field  Ihocs,  as  they 
are  called,  being  madeof  almollraw  leather,  are  much 
more  durable  than  thofeof  tanned  leather   which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  lands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
in  them  ;   being  alio  vtiy  ready  to  be  torn  in   a  rocky 
foil  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  others.    The  Doe- 
tor  is  of  opinion,  that  thcfc  ihocs  would  be  particular- 
ly ufelul  to  failors. 

The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exaelly  alike  ; 
and  we  jnajr  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he 


tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a  ftyle  of  arcliitedlure  Ilottentwi 

which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from  » — - 

iniinuating  iifelfundcriheir  roofs.  Someof  thtle  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  an  oblong  fliape,  refciiibling 
a  roiu)d  bee-hive  or  vault;  the  ground  p'ot  being 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  higheft  arc 
fo  low,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  po'Iible  for  a  middlc-fr/.ed 
iudn  to  (land  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 
"  but(fays  our  author)  neither  the  lownefs  thereof  nor 
that  of  the  door,  which  isbutjull  three  fett  high,  can 
perhaps  be  conlidered  as  any  inconvenience  to  a  Hot- 
tentot, who  finds  no  difficulty  in  Hooping  and  crawl- 
ing upon  all  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  ftand.  The  fire-place  is  in  thc- 
middlc  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  w..lls  arc  not 
fo  much  cxpofed  to  danger  from  lire.  Krom  this  (itiia- 
tion  of  the  lire-place  alio  the  Hottcriiois  derive  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  lit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  eqiuUy  the  warmth  of  the 
fire.  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light 
or  lets  out  the  fmoke  ;  and  fo  much  are  tlicfe  ))eople 
accullonied  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  manfions,  that  their 
eyesarenever.if{eeledby  itinthcleaft,  nor  even  by  the 
incpliitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arclicd  roof  is  compofed  of  flen- 
dcr  rods  or  fprays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  previoully 
bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crolswifc; 
after  which  tiiey  are  flrengihcncd  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a  circular  form  with  wiihies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  cliffortia  cnoidei, wWizh 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large 
mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work» 
fo  as  perfe<ftly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
is  left  for  the  door  is  clofcd  occalionally  by  a  fkIn  or 
piece  of  mailing.  Thefe  mats  arc  made  of  a  kind  of 
kanc  or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  Tlie  reeds  be- 
ing laid  parallel  to  one  another,  are  fallrncd  tngeiher 
with  fuiewsor  catgjt,  or  fome  kind  01  catgut  which 
they  have  had  anopportunityof  getting  from  the  Euro- 
peans ;  lii  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
them  as  long  as  they  plcafe,  and  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet. 
The  colonillsmakc  ufc  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting, 
next  to  the  tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  prevent  the  fail- 
cloth  from  being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  likewifc  tj 
help  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

In  a  craal,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  mod 
commonly  difpofcd  inacircle,  with  the  doorsiawards  : 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  arc  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  mhcr  milk  which  is 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  fack  with  the  luilry 
lidc  inwards  as  being  the  more  cleanly  ;  fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fwcct.  In  fome  nor;hern  di- 
flrids,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot- 
tentots and  colonills  arc  Ihephcrds.  When  an  Hot- 
tentot has  a  mind  to  Ihift  his  dwelling,  he  kys  all  ilie 
mats,  fkins,  and  rods,  of  whicii  it  is  compofed,  oa 
the  backs  of  his  cattle,  which,  to  a  llr.mgcr,  makes  a 
monllrous,  un>vicldy,  and  even  riJirulous  appearance. 

There  is  a  fpccies    of  Hoitcntoisnaimd  lirJhiej'tHen 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,   and 
fubliA  entirely  by  pluiida.     They  ufc  foifoned  ar- 
rows. 
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Hottentots  rows  wliich  they  Iho  u  from  bows  about  a  yard  Ion;; 

^ and  an  inch  in  iliicknefs  in  the  middle,   very    much 

poinccd  at  both  cuds.  Dr  Sparrman  docs  not  know 
the  wood  of" vvhicli  they  arc  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  clallic.  J  he  lbiiij;3  were  made,  fomc 
of  iinews,  and  others  of  a  kind  oi'  hcmii,  or  tlic 
inner  bark  of  Ionic  vegetable  :  but  moil  of  them  iu  a 
very  lloveiily  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  long,  headed  with  bone,  and  a  trian- 
gular bit  of  iron  ;  having  alfo  a  piece  of  quill  bound 
on  very  llrongly  with  hncws,  about  an  inch  and  an 
lialf  from  the  loji,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from,  being 
talily  drawn  out  of  the  flclh-  The  whole  is  lallly 
covered  over  with  a  very  deadly  jmifon  of  the  con- 
fillence  of  an  cxtrart.  Their  quivers  are  two  fict 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  arc  liqipofed  by 
our  author  to  be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollow- 
ed oat,  or  more  probalily  of  the  bark  of  one  of  llie 
brandies  taken  oft'wholc,  the  bottom  and  cover  being 
made  of  leather.  It  is  daubed  on  the  outlide  with  an 
tmctuons  fubllance  whicli  grows  hard  when  dry,  and 
is  lined  about  the  apcrtiu-c  with  the  ikiu  of  the  yel- 
low fcrpcni,  luppofed  to  be    the  molt   deadly  in   all 
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ihuiidcr  with  many  opprobrious  epithets  and  threaten  HotttntpN 

10  ail'ault  the  flaflies  of  lightningwiih  old  f!iocs,or  any *'~~ 

thing  that  comes  firff  to  hand.  Kven  ilic  mofl  inieU 
ligent  among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  ufc,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
w  ays  an  evil,  and  liiat  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
ftance  if  it  were  never  to  rain.  "A  ma.xini  (fays  he), 
from  a  race  of  men  in  oiher  refpccts  really  endowed 
with  fomc  fcnfe,  and  frequently  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  jienctration  and  cunning,  ought,  mcthinks,  to  be 
conlidered  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fupcrltiiious  no- 
tion entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather 
than  as  an  idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberaion  and  coii- 
fequent  conviction." 

As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  flrong  a  belief  in  the 
powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliey  have  abun- 
dance of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.  Thefc 
will  readily  nudertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a  flop 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  tor 
their  pains;  and  if  it  iiappen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
than  the  time  they  promifed,  they  have  alway..  for  an 
excufc,  that  "a  more  powerful  conjurer  huspiit  a  flop 
to  their  incantations.     Many  of  the   Motieiitoti  be- 


that  part  of  the  world.     The  poifon  they  inakcufcof     lieve  that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  arc 


is  taken  from  the  moil  venomous  ferpents  ;  and,  igno- 
rant as  the  Hottentots  arc,  they  all  know  that  the 
poifon  of  fcrpeiits  may  be  fwallowed  v.'ith  fafety.  See 
the  article  iiosH  iesmeh. 

In  the  year  1779,  Lieutenant  William  Paterfon, 
who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  cxcnrlion,  from  the 
Cape  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  cojitinent,  difco- 
vcrcd  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofc  living,  he  fays 
is  in  til'- liit;hefl  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap- 
parently the  dirtiefl  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drcfs  is  compofed  of  the  fliins  of  fcals  and  jackals  the 
fielli  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  It  a  grampus 
happen  to  be  cafl  alhore,  they  remove  their  huts  to 
thejilace,  and  feed  upon  the  carcafe  as  long  as  it  lalls, 
though  perhaps  it  maybe  half  rotten  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  fkins  with  the  oil  ; 
by  which  means  they  fmell  lb  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come 
in  light.  Their  huts,  however,  are  much  fuperior  to 
thole  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  defcribed  ; 
being  higher,  thatched  with  grafs,  and  furnilhed  with 
ftools  made  of  the  back-bonesot  the  grampus.  They 
dry  their  iilh  in  the  fun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  fiih  near  their  huts  fufpended  from  poles, 
probably  for  this  purpofc.  He  found  alfo  fevcral  aro- 
matic plants  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  refpc(5l  to    the  religion  of  the   Hottentots,   it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  any.     On  being  qncf 


cured  by  magic.  The  wizards  are  fond  of  cneoura>;iug 
tliis  idea  ;  but  at  the  fame  lime  take  care  to  employ 
both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  for- 
mer may  be  reckoned  a  cure  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  in  fomc  of  the  South  Sea,  illands,  viz.  that  of 
j'inehing,  cuffing,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient.  To  this,  however,  tlie  Hottentot  phylicians 
add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a  bone  from  fomc 
part  of  the  patient's  body.  After  this  it  fometiines 
happens  that  the  tick  perfon  is  relieved,  and  fohicsimes 
not.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  operation  is  repeated  ;  and 
if  he  dies,  his  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  aliill  him.  Thefc 
conjurors  appear  to  bepofi'clfed  of  co-ifidcrable  flight 
of  hand.  Our  author  was  informed  by  a  colonift,  that 
when  lie  was  a  child,  andplajing  withabone  of  an  ox 
which  he  drew  as  a  can,  it  appeared  to  his  great  afto- 
nilhment  to  be  fucked  out  of  a  liekperfon's  back  by 
a  wizard  ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  the  pa- 
tient recovered  foonafter.  Thefc  preteufions  of  the 
wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  pcrf'ecutious; 
and  there  is  an  inflance  of  a  chief  named  1  aloo,  who 
ordered  a  t'.eneral  maffacre  among  them,  in  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched 
himfelt.  and  alHided  him  with  fore  eyes. 

The  fuperllition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 
in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  fome  ideas   of  a  future  flatc. 


iioned  on  the  fubject  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  as  they  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead  with  leaving 
the  uiiiverfc,  they  anfwer  that  they  know  nothing  of  them  fo  foon  ;  at  the  fame  time  admonilhing  them 
the  matter  ;  nor  do  they  feem  willing  to  receive   any 


inflruCflion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  moft  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic  ;  from  whence  it  might 
be  ii'ferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  we  call  the  Jevil  ;  but  they  pay  no  religious 
worlhip  to  him,  though  from  this  Iburce  they  derive 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefc  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monflroully  ig- 
norant are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonifts  allured  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Boihiefmcn  would  abufc  the 
N»  158. 


from  henceforth  to  demean  themfelves  properly:  by 
which  they  mean,  that  their  deccafcd  friends  fhould 
not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  them- 
felves to  be  made  ufe  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif- 
chief  on  thofe  who  furvivc  them. 

There  is  a  genus  of  infetls  (the  mantis^  which,  it 
liasbeen  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  wordiip  ; 
but  onr  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion 
that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  catehcd  fe- 
Tcral  of  them  for  him,  aihflcd  him  in   flicking  pins 
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'ttiitou  tliroHgl)  tbemashcdidihroiigiiothcriurcflE.  <'Therc 

— -> '  'yj{Uyshe),  however,  a  liimiiiutivc  I'pccic!)  oi"  this liu 

(eifl,  which  ibroc  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  well 
as  very  d.ingcroiis,  to  do  any  h;uTn  to:  but  this  we 
have  no  more  rcafijn  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reli- 
gious worlliip,  than  wc  have  to  conlidcrin  the  fame 
light  a  certain  fupcrlHiious  notion  prevalent  among 
many  of  tlic  more  iiinplc  people  in  our  own  couiwy 
(Sweden),  who  imagiiiethat  their  llns  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  :hcy  let  a  cock-chafer  on  its  feet  iliat  has 
happened  i»  fall  on  its  hack.  The  moon,  according 
to  Kolbc,  receives  a  kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot- 
teiKots  ;  but  the  fa^l  is,  tliat  they  merely  take  the  op- 
portunity of  her  beams,  and  at  the  fimc  lime  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  t.>  amiii'e  ihcnifclvcs  with  dan- 
cing; and  coi.l' ..ir.Muly  iiMVcnomorc  tliou;^hts  of  wor- 
fliipping  her  lii.iu  the  Chrillian  colonills  who  arc  feen 
at  that  time  IUmI  ling  in  great  numbers  about  llicilrccts. 
and  paradingo.iiliejlonejlcps  with  which  tlicir  houfcs 
are  uliially  encircled."  The  ccnjurors  ihcmfelves, ac- 
cording to  our  author,  arc  generally  freethinkers,  who 
have  neither  religionnor  fupcrftition  of  any  kind. 

Lieutenant  Faterfon  has  given  the  /bllowing  ac- 
count of  the  Caffrcs,  a  nation  whom  no  European 
but  himfelfhas  ever  feen,  and  who  inhabit  the  country 
to  the  northeaA  oi' the  Cape  as  far  down  as  31° 
South  Latitude. 

The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned  ;  and  in  general  manifell 
great  courai^c  in  attacking  lions  or  other  wild  bealfs. 
The  nation,  at  the  tinte  he  vifired  ihcni,  was  divided 
into  two  parties, one  to  the  northward,  cominanded  by 
i  chief  named  Phatha  Bsa,  or  Ta/ubiijhie,  which  latter 
appellation  he  hadobtained  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tumbakies.  This  man 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief  named  I'haroa,  who  died  about 
three  years  before,  and  left  two  fuasCha  Cha  Bo,  and 
anoilier  ;iamed  Djiriku,  .Cho  claimed  the  lupreme au- 
thority oa  account  of  his  mother  being  of  tjic  Calfrc 
nation.  This  occaiioncd  a  coiucrt  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bea  was 
driven  out  of  his  territoiies  with  a  great  number  of  his 
party:  after  which  he  took  up  liis  rcfidcnce  at  a  place 
named  Kltuta,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  the  Bolhies-men. — The 
CafFres  arc  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large, 
and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  clotliing 
of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame;  conlifting  entirely 
of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth. 
The  men  wear  tails  of  difl'erent  animals  tied  lonnd 
their  tiiighs,  pieces  of  brafs  iii  their  iiair,  and  large 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arms  :  they  arc  likewil'e  adorn- 
ed with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  fallened  on  their 
heads,  vice.  They  ufc  the  ceremony  of  circumcilion, 
which  is  ufn.iUy  perlormed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  are  very  fond  of  i!ogs,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  wiil  even  give  two  bul- 
locks in  exchange  (or  one  dog  which  pleafes  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of 
war  ufc  fliieltls  made  of  ilic  hides  of  oxen.  Through- 
out the  day  tlie  nun  occupy  themfLlves  in  hunting, 
tighiing,or  ilanting  ;  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cnltivaiion  ofthcii  gjidensainl  corn.  They  fecm 
not  to  be  dellittitc  of  the  knowledge  of  a;;ritu!ture,  as 
tliey  ciiltivate  feveral  vegetables  which  do  not  natu- 
VoL.  Vlll. 
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Tijlly  grow  in  th:ir  ov.n  conntry,  viz.  tobacco,  crater-  IIo:tcr.ton 
iueloi'«,af;nall  kindofkidney-bcans,  andhcmp.  The  — "- — 
women  alfo  make  their  balkcts  and  the  m?tson  which 
they  lie.  The  men  arc  very  fond  sf  their  cattle,  and 
cut  thfir  horns  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turfl 
them  into  any  lh»pe  they  plcafe  and  teach  them  to  an- 
fwer  to  a  whiillc.  Mr  Faterfon  is  of  opinio;i  that  the 
country  ihcy  inhabit  is  greatly  fiipcrior  to  any  part  of 
Africa. 

01  the  Duteli  fcttlcments  and  pdlifcjjr'ar  the  Cape, 
Mr  Ki.rftcr  gives  the  following  acconnt. 

"  The  income  of  the  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
dcrablc  ;  for,  befides  a  fixed  appointment  and  llic 
iile  of  houfcs,  gardens,  pr :)ptr  furniture,  and  eviry 
thing  that  belongs  to  hii  table,  he  receives  about  10 
dollais  far  every  Icagre  of  wine  which  lljc  company 
buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Baiavia. 
The  company  allows  the  fam  of  40  dollars  for  each 
leagre,  of  which  the  fanner  receives  but  24;  v/hai 
remains  is  (hared  bet  ween  the  governor  and  fecond  or 
deputy  ;  tlie  former  taking  two  iliirds,  which  fumc- 
tinics  are  faid  to  amount  to  //loo  dollars  per  annum. 
The  deputy  governor  has  the  dircftion  of  the  com- 
pany's whole  commerce  here,  and  ligiis  all  orders  to 
the  difrcrcnt  departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the 
governor  to  otiiers.  He  and  the  fifcal  have  the  rank 
o(  tipper  koopman.  The  fifcal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice, and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution  :  his  in- 
come eonfiilsof  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer- 
tain articles  of  commerce  :  but  if  he  be  llrict  in  exad^- 
ing  them,  he  isuniverfally  dettfted.  The  found  policy 
of  the  Dutch  has  likewifc  found  it  necelfary  to  place 
the  fifccl  as  a  check,  to  overawe  the  other  ofiiccrs  of 
the  company,  that  they  may  not  counteract  the  inte- 
reflsof  their  mafters  or  infringe  the  liws  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well 
verfed  in  juridical  affairs,  and  dcpcn  Jsfolelyupon  the 
motlier-country.  The  major  (at  prefcnt  Mr  Vori 
Perhn,  who  received  us  with  great  pulitencfs)  has  tlic 
rank  of  kcopwun,  or  merchant ;  this  circumllancc  lor- 
prife-s  a  ftranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  ftates,  is 
nfed  to  fee  military  honours  confer  diAindion  and  pre- 
cedence ;  and  appears  ftill  more  fiugular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrail  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Ruiiia,  where  the  idea  of  military  raTik  is  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  profellbr  at  the  univtr- 
fny.  The  number  of  regular  (oldiers  at  tliis  colony 
amounts  10  about  700  :  of  which  400  form  the  gai^- 
rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape  town.  The  inliabi- 
tants  capable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  miliiia  of  40O0 
men  ;  of  whom  a  confiderablc  part  may  be  afiemblcd 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  figiials  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  pins  of  the  country.  Wc  mny  from 
hence  make  fomc  tftimatc  of  the  number  o(  white 
ptople  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefcnr  fo  extenfivc 
that  the  dilUnt  fttilemcnts  are  above  a  month's  jour- 
ney from  the  Cape ;  but  thofc  remote  p.irts  lie 
fomciimes  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  each  o- 
ilitr,  are  furroundcd  by  various  nations  of  Hotren- 
t(i;s,  and  too  Irequenily  feel  the  want  of  jTotcc- 
tion  from  their  own  govcrnmcu  at  that  liirtance. 
The  llavtsin  this  clony  are  atlcail  in  the  proportion 
of  five  or  more  to  one  white  pcrfon.  The  principal  in- 
habitants at  the  Cape  have  fometimes  from  20  to  50 
(lives;  which  arc  in  general  treated  with  great  lenity, 
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Hottentots  and  fometiniesbecome  great  favourites  with  their  ma- 
^^-^•/—  Iters,  who  give  ihcm  very  good  clothing,  but  oblige 
them  to  wear  neither  ihocs  nor  /lockings,  rclcrving 
ihcfe  articles  to  thcmlelvcs.  The  llavcs  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Madagalcar,  and  a  little  velFcl  annually 
goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  [hat  trade  ,  there  arc, 
however,  belidts  iheni,  anunibcrof  Malays  and  Ben- 
galefe,  and  fome  negroes.  The  coloiiifls  theniielvcs 
are  for  the  grcatell  part  Germans,  with  ibme  families 
of  Dutch,  and  fomc  of  French  l^rcteilauts.  Thccha- 
racl;tr  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed.  They 
arc  induflrious,  but  lond  cf  good  living,  iKiijii table, 
and  focial  ;  thougli  accnflomcd  tohircthrirappartmtnts 
to  llrangers  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fettlcment, 
and  ufcd  to  be  complimented  with  rich  prtfents  of 
lUifls,  &c.  by  the  officers  of  merchant  Ihips.  They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note  at  the  Cape  ; 
their  young  men  are  thercfure  commonly  fcnt  to  Hol- 
land for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  is 
too  much  ncglctted.  A  kind  of  dillike  to  reading, 
and  tlie  want  of  public  amufements,  make  their  con- 
verfatiununinterclling,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon 
fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  ol  in- 
veteracy peculiar  to  little  towns.  The  French,  Eng- 
lifli,  Portugnelc,  and  Malay  languages,  arc  very  com- 
monly Ipoktn,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acq^ured 
them.  This  circumllancc,  together  with  the  accom- 
pliflinients  of  finging,  dancing,  and  plying  a  tune  on 
the  luie,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  perfon, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de- 
licacy of  fcntinient.  There  arc,  however,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  perfous  of  both  fexcs,  whofe 
wliolc  deportment,  extcnfive  reading,  and  well-culti- 
vated underllanding,  would  be  aiimircdand  dillinguifli- 
cd  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumrtances  are  in  gene- 
ral eafy,  and  Very  often  affluent,  on  accountof  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  thenecclfarics  of  life  are  to  be  procured  ; 
but  they  feldom  anufs  luch  prodigious  riches  here  as 
at  Batavia  ;  and  I  was  told  the  greateft  private  fonune 
at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or  about 
■22,500  1.  fterling. 

"  The  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
table  people  ;  but  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  remotcll 
fetllements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  arc  faid  to  he 
very  ignorant :  This  maybe  eafily  conceived, bccaufe, 
they  have  no  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
dwellings  iieing  often  fcveral  days  journey  afundcr, 
which  muil  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  all  iutercourle. 
The  vine  is  culiivated  in  plantations  within  the  com  • 
pafsof  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town  ;  which  were 
cflablilhed  by  the  iirfl  rolonifts,  and  of  which  the 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  and 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with 
the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  fiirlace  to  the 
farmer  for  an  annual  rent,  which,  though  extremely 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  docs 
not  give  fufiicienl  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards. 
The  dillant  fettlenieuts,  therefore  chiefly  raife  corn 
and  rear  cattle;  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  ruftic  employment,  and 
fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.  We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15000  flieep,  and 
oxenin  proportion  ;  and  feveral  who  poirclTed  6000  or 
80CO   fheep,  of  which  they  drive    great  droves  to 


town  every  year  :  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa-  HottentMl 

tiguc  of  the  journey,  deftroy  numbers  of  their   cattle' ■^ 

before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
by  8,  10,  and  foinetimcs  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  muttou-tallow,  the  flcfli  and  Ikins  of  fea  cows 
(liippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros' 
fkins  to  fell.  They  nave  feveral  llavcs,  and  commonly 
engage  in  their  fervice  fcveral  Hottentots  of  the  poorer 
fort, and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe  called  IJoshif.s- 
MEN,  Bofchet/ians,  or  Bujhtncii,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfifl  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  neighbouis.  The 
opulent  farmers  fct  up  a  young  beginner  by  intrufling 
to  his  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  flucp,  which  he  leads 
to  a  diflant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
and  water  ;  the  onc-lialf  of  all  the  lambs  which  arc 
yeaned  fall  to  his  fliarc,  by  which  means  he  loon  be- 
comes as  rich  as  his  benefaftor. 

"  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difcourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
private  property  ;  yet  the  products  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  fnfficed  not  only  to  fupply  the  illes 
of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  likewife  to 
furnilh  the  mother-country  with  feveral  ihip-loads. 
Thcfe  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  ealicr 
rate  than  at  prefent,  if  the  fetllements  did  not  extend 
fo  far  into  the  country,  from  wjience  the  produifts 
nudl  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  laud-carriage, 
on  roads  which  are  almoft  inipallable.  The  interme- 
diate fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
fcttlements  are  very  exteniive,  and  contain  many  fpots 
fit  for  agriculture  ;  but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why 
the  colonills  are  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through- 
out the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula- 
tion of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fctiler 
to  cfhablilh  hiinfclf  within  a  mile  of  another.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  this  fcttlement  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  wonld  have  attained  to  a  great 
population,  and  a  degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor  of 
which  it  has  not  the  Icait  hopes  at  prefent  :  but  a  pri- 
vate, company  of  Eaft-Iudia  merchants  iind  their  ac- 
count much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
to  themfclves,  and  tying  down  the  colonilt,  lell  he 
Ihould  become  too  great  and  powerful. 

"  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  arc  of  the  greatefl 
variety  poliible.  The  bed:,  which  isniade  at  M.  Vander 
Spy's  plantation  of  Conflantia,  is  fpokcn  of  in  Europe 
more  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ;  :!oleagres 
(or  pipes)  at  the  utmoft  arc  annually  raifed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  leagre  ftlls  for  about  50  1.  on  tjie  fpot, 
Thevincsfrom  which  itis  made  were  originally  brought 
from  Shirazin  Ferlii.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  the 
ncighb  iurhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
fwcct  rich  wine,  that  generally  palfes  forgenuinc  Con- 
fl  inlia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  niuf- 
cade,  and  fromignac,  have  likewife  been  tried,  and 
have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  I'ometimcs  producing 
wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex- 
cellent dry  wine,  which  hasa  flight  agreeable  tartnefs, 
is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  is 
made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
veral low  forts,  not  entirely  difagrceable,  are  raifed  in 
gre»t  plenty,  and  fold  at   a  very  cheap  rate  ;   fo  that 
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ottinger  the  Tailors  of  the  Eaft-T;idia  fhips  commonly  indulge 
II         themltlvts  very  plciuilully  in  thcni  whenever  ilicy 
lovcdon.  j.oj„e  afhorc. 

^  "  J  he  prodncls  of  the  country  fupply  with  provi- 

lions  the  ftiips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape. 
Corn,  flimr,  bifcuit,  falted  beef,  brandy  and  wine, 
arc  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices; 
and  their  frtfli  greens,  fine  fruits,  j^ood  roiition  and 
beef,  arc  excellent  relloratives  to  fcamcn  who  have 
made  along  voyage." 

HOr'nNGfc,R  (John  Henry),  born  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  in  1620,  profelled  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Leydcn,  and  was  clleenicd  by  all  liis  learned  col- 
leagues. He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  fa;nily, 
in  the  river  Leiiiit,  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a  pro- 
digious number  of  works  ;  the  pi  iucipal  of  which  are, 
I.  Exercitsiion.t  Anti-Moriuia'ijr  de  PenlateuchoySa- 
maritano,  410;  in  wliich.hc  defends  tjic  Hebrew  text 
againft  father  Murin.  a.  HiJI»ria  Oriet.taits,  ^to. 
3.  Bibliothicaiiui  quadriparli'.ui.  ^.Th^faurus  I  hil- 
ologicii:  Sacr/r  Scripture,  410.  5.  Hijioria  Ecchjiajl'tca. 

6.  Provifituariiini,    five    liiklUthtca   Orieiilalii,     410. 

7.  Dilfirtatio/ies  tiiiJctUaiitt ,   &c. 
HOTTONIA,  WATER-VIOLET  :    Agcnusofthc 

monogynia  order,  bclongii>g  to  tlic  pcniandria  clafs 
of  plants  J  and  in  the  a^tu.al  nicihorl  ranking  un- 
der the  21ft  order,  Vreci.r.  The  corolla  is  falver- 
fliaped  ;  ihc  ftamiua  arc  placed  i}i  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla  ;  and  the  capfule  is  unilocular.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paliiftris,  with  a  naked  llalk. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Handing  waters  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves,  which  are  for  the  inoft 
part  immerfed  in  water,  are  finely  winged  and  Hat  like 
moft  of  the  fea-plants  ;  and  at  the  bo. torn  have  long 
fibrous  toots,  whicli  ftrike  into  the  mud:  ilie  flower- 
flalks  rife  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  and  to- 
ward the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flow- 
ers terminated  by  a  fmall  duller  of  the  fame.  Thcfe 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  ihofcof  tliclhick-gilii- 
flower,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  tlie  furtace  of 
the  water.  It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  ilanding 
waters,  by  procuring  the  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth  ;  which  fliould  be 
immediately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofc  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing they  will  appear  ;  and  if  they  are  not  difturb- 
cd,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelves  in  great  plen- 
ty  Cows  eat  this  pant  ;  fwine  refufc  it. 

HofBR/  KF  N  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  engraver,  whofc 
great  excellence  cm  fiflcd  in  the  portrait  line.  His  works 
arc  diflinguilhed  by  an  adinirablc  foftnels  and  delicacy 
of  execution, joined  with  good  drawing,  andafine  taflc. 
If  his  bell  performances  have  ever  been  furpall'ed,  it  is 
in  the  mailerly  determination  of  the  features,  w  liich  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Edelink,  and  Urevet : 
this  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more  ca- 
lily  to  be  felt  than  defcrihed.  His  works  are  pretty 
numerous  ;  and  mod  of  them  being  for  Englifli  pidili- 
cations,  they  are  fuffieiently  known  in  liiat  country. 
In  particular  the  greatcll  and  bcft  part  of  the  coIlecHon 
of  portraits  of  llhillrious  men,  publilhed  in  London  by 
I.  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his  hand. 

HOVEDON  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  illuilrious  fa- 
mily in  Vorkfliirc,  moft  probably  at  the  town  of  that 
«amc  now  called  Hr.'jidcK,  fom«  time  in  the  reign  of 
Ikiiry  I.  After  he  had  rcceiv  cd  the  firll  parts  of  olii- 


cation  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the  civil  ind 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  mofl  taih:onablc 
and  lucrative  brinclies  of  learning.  He  became  do. 
meAic  chaplain  to  Henry  11.  who  employed  him  to 
tranfait  feveral  ecclefialtical  affairs:  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  moll  meritori- 
ous work  was  his  annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  7;i, 
when  Bede'scctleliailical  hillory  cuds,  to  \.  \i.  1 202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  raoft  voluminous  of 
ancient  hiflories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  linccrity 
with  v/hich  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  faAs 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  itsftylc,  or 
the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  Ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  a  beall,  which  conneds  the  thigh  to  the 
leg.     See  Ham. 

To  hovcH,  or  cut  the  Hcughi,  is  to  liam-ftring,  or 
to  difable  by  cutting  the  linews  of  the  ham. 

HOULIERES  (/\ntoniettc  dc),  a  French  lady, 
whole  poetry  is  highly  ellecmed  in  France.  Her 
works  and  thofc  of  her  daughter  have  been  oillcded 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Moll  of  the 
Idyls,  particularly  thofc  on  flieep  and  birds,  furpafs 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language:  the 
thoughts  and  exprcflions  arc  noble,  and  the  ftyle 
I'lire,  flowing,  and  chaflc.  Madcmoifelle  des  Hou- 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
againft  Fontencllc.  Both  of  thcfe  ladies  were  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  Ricovatri  ;  the  mohcr  wis 
alio  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Aries.  Thofc  who 
delirc  to  be  mere  pariicuLu-iy  acquainted  with  the 
hillory  of  Madam  des  Houlieres,  may  cnnfolt  her  life 
prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747, 
2  vols  i2mo. 

HOllSLWORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonfhire, 
feated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer, 
having  a  good  market  town  for  c  rn  and  provifions. 
\V.  Long.  4.  42.  N.  Lat.  jo.  jo. 

HOU  N  U.Sce  CiMS,  BLooD-Honnd.orCiiE-Hturd. 

Training  of  Novws.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  me- 
thods proper  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofc,  it  will  be  ne- 
ced'ary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmen  de- 
fire  to  meet  with  in  thel'e  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
derrtood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  lize  are  the  moft 
proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
fcripiion  are  ftrong<r  than  ci  her  fucli  as  are  very  fmall 
or  very  large.  The  flupc  of  the  Jiound  ought  to  be 
particula-.ly  attend :d  to  ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  propor- 
tioned, he  can  mithcrruu  fall  nor  do  much  «ork. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  ftraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
very  large;  his  fliouldcrs  back  ;  his  breaft  rather  wide 
than  naiTow;  his  chert  deep,  his  back  broad,  his 
head  fmall,  his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and  bufliy, 
and  if  he  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  None  of 
thofc  young  hounds  whicli  arc  out  at  the  elbo-jit,  or 
fuch  as  arc  weak  from  the  k::ec  to  the  foot,  QlotUd 
ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  tlie  pack  may 
look  well,  it  is  proper  tl-.at  the  honnds  tliould  be  as 
much  as  poifiblc  of  a  fize :  and  if  the  animals  b» 
handfomc  at  the  fatnc  time,  the  pa.k  will  then  be 
perfect.  It  mufl  not,  however,  be  tlio.ipht,  that  this 
contributes  any  tiling  to  the  ^'50i/-7<y7  of  a  pack  ;  for 
Tcry  unhandfome  pa  J.',  -.onfiliing  of  bounds  ciuircly 
different  in  lize  and  colTir,  !ia\c  been  ';".uwn  to  afford 
Tcry  good  fporr.  It  is  o^ly  neceiiai  y  that  they  Ihould 
run  well  together;  to  which  indeed  ^11  unifsraiity  in 
4  R  2  lize 
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Ilouni.    fizc  and  fhape  would  fccm  ta  contribute  in  fomedc- 

' '' gtec.     The  imcl:  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any  other 

couliderable  Ipact,  in  the  Ihortcll  time,  may  be  faid  to 
go  fallcll,  thciiji^h  the  hoiiiuis  taken  ftparaicly  might 
be  conliderably  interior  to  others  in  fwiftncfs.  A 
pack  ot  honnds,  coniidered  in  a  collective  liody,  go 
lall  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  nolL.<  and 
the  head  tlicy  carry.  Packs  which  are  compufcd  of 
hounds  of  various  kinds  fcldoni  run  well.  When  the 
packs  arc  very  large,  the  hounds  arc  feldom  fuilicicnily 
hniited  to  be  good  ;  twenty  or  tliirty  couple  tlicrefurc, 
or  at  molt  forty,  \vill  be  abundantly  fullicient  for  the 
keenell  iportfman  in  the  country,  as  tiius  lie  may  be 
enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  timcsa  week.  'l"he 
nuniber  of  huniuis  to  be  kept,  mult,  Iiowcvlt,  in  a 
coniidcr.iblc  degree,  depend  on  the  llrenglli  of  the 
packa;\d  the  conairy  iu  which  you  hum.  .They  Ihould 
be  left  at  home  as  feldom  as  pollible  ;  and  too  many  old 
hounds  Ihould  not  be  kept.  None  ought  to  be  kept 
above  five  or  fixfeafons,  though  this  alfo  is  fomevvhat 
uncertain,  as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging  how  long 
a  hound  will  lalt. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confiderable  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  are  to  l)c  rejtfted  as  have  a  fuder  nofc,  as  are 
babbltn  or  Jkiitiii.  An  old  dog  Ihould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch  ;  nor  Ihould  any  attempis  be  made  to 
crofs  the  breed  ufilels  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man- 
•}•  EJ.iy  On  ner  .Mr  Ucekford  f  informs  us  that  he  has  feen  fox- 
Hunting.  hounds  bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox- 
hound bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  moullroully  ugly,  and 
liad  other  bid  qualities  betides.  The  crols  moll  like- 
ly to  be  of  fervice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The 
reafon  of  crolling  the  breeds  fometinics  is,  that  the 
imperfections  of  one  may  lomctimcs  be  remedied  by 
another.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  arc  the  belt  for  breeding  ;  late  puppies  fcidom 
thrive.  After  the  feniale>  begin  to  grow  big  with 
young,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  fur  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  kennel.  Sonietimes  thcfe  animals  will  have  au 
extraordinary  number  of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  known  a  bitch  have  15  puppies  at 
a  litter  ;  and  he  alfures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his  in- 
formed him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack  brought  forth 
16,  all  of  tlicni  alive.  In  tliefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to 
p'.it  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch,  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  all  ;  but  if  any  are  deflroyed,  the  bcfl 
coloured  ought  to  be  kept-  The  bitches  (liould  not 
only  have  plenty  of  tlelh,  but  milk  alfo  ;  and  the  pup- 
pies ihould  not  be  take:i  from  them  till  tliey  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves  :  their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved wlien  tlicy  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in  a  Ihort  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away 
from  their  mollicrs,  ilic  litter  Ihould  have  three  purg- 
iug  balls  given  tliem,  one  every  other  morning,  and 
plenty  of  whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring 
only  one  or  ts\o  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that 
T/ill  take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her,  ihe  for- 
mer will  foon  be  lit  to  hunt  again.  She  Ihould,  how- 
ever, be  iirft  phylicked,  and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
to  anoint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  water. 

\Vhclpsarc  very  liable  to  the  dillemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fubjecT;,  and  which  frequently 
.makes  great  havoc  among  them  at  their  walks;  and 
this  is  (uppofcd  by  Mr  I5eckford  to  be  owing  to  the 


little  care  that  is  taken  of  them.     "  I(  the  Jiilcrapcr    Houni. 

(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  mull  all  have  ' ^•^— 

it :  yet  iiotwithilanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conltant- 
ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on 
purpofe),  1  am  confident  it  would  be  the  laving  of 
many  lives.  If  you  iliould  adoj)t  this  method,  you 
mull  remember  to  ufc  them  early  to  go  iu  couples  : 
and  when  they  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  mull  be 
walked  out  often  j  for  ihould  tlicy  remain  coairhicd, 
they  Mould  neither  have  the  health,  Hiape,  or  under- 
ftandiag,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  1  kept 
harriers,  1  bred  up  lome  of  the  puppies  at  a  diilant 
kennel ;  but  having  no  fervants  tlicrc  to  e."iercifc  thcni 
propeily,  1  i'oundthcm  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvive  the  many  dillicul- 
tiesaud  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks  j 
thefc  were  allcrwardscqu.il  to  any  thing,  and  afraid 
of  nothing  ;  whillt  ihofc  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fo 
nuieh care,  were  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  dilad- 
vantage  attending  |>rivatc  education.  I  have  often 
heard  as  an  excufc  for  hounds  not  hunting  a  cold 
Iccnt,  that  they  were  too  high-brtd.  I  confefs  I  know 
not  what  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  tiiat  hounds 
are  frequently  too  ill-bred  ^o  be  of  any  I'ervice.  It  is 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  aftcrv.ards  in 
the  huntfman,  thatmakcs  tliem  hunt. 

"  Whcnyomighoundsareiirihakcn  iu,  they  lliould 
be  kept  feparatc  from  the  pack  j  and  as  it  uill  happen 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunt- 
ing, you  may  eallly  give  theiu  up  one  of  the- kennels 
and  grals  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  ends 
iu  a  battle;  it  therefore  is  Icfs  dangerous  where  all  arc 
equally  matched. — If  you  lind  that  tliey  take  a  dillikc 
to  any  particular  hound,  the  fafellway  will  be  to  re- 
move him,  or  it  is  probable  tliey  will  kill  him  at  lail. 
When  a  feeder  Jicars  the  hounds  quarrel  in  tha 
kennel,  he  halloos  to  tiicm  to  Hop  them ;  he  then 
g^'cs  in  among  them,  and  Hogs  every  hound  he  can 
come  near.  How  much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as 
eilicacior.s,  woidd  it  be,  were  he  to  fee  whicli  were  the 
conibataiiis  before  he  fpeaks  to  them.  Puniflrracnt 
would  then  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  Inall 
packs  there  arc  fome  hounds  more  qnarrelfomc  than 
the  relt  ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  inifchicf 
that  is  tioue.  If  you  find  challifciiieiit  cannot  quiet 
ihcm,  it  may  be  i)nidcnt  to  break  their  holders;  for 
lince  they  are  not  neceiiary  to  them  for  the  meat  they 
have  to  cat,  tlicy  are  not  likely  to  firve  them  in  any 
good  purpofe.  Young  hounds  IhouUl  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  as  they  feldom  take  kindly  to  the  kennel  meat 
at  lirlt,  and  tlie  diilcmper  is  molt  apt  to  fcize  ihem  a: 
this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  ihould  it  be  put  oft"  till  the 
hot  weather,  for  tiicn  they  would  bleed  too  much.  It 
may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  ilicm  at  their  quar- 
ters, when  about  iix  mouilisold  ;  fliould  it  be  done 
looner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  The  tailing  of 
them  is  ufually  done  before  tliey  are  put  out  ;  it  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken  in. 
Dogs  mufl  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 
diilemper  uj'on  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  would 
weaken  them  too  much. 

"  If  any  of  the  (logs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
morequarrelfome  than  the  rcll,  it  will  be  of  ufc  to 
cut  them  :  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I  fliall  not  want 
to  breed  from  ;  they  are  more  ufeful,  arc  flou:er,and 
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Hnund.   arc  always  in  lietttr  order  ;  belidcs  it  is  abfohitcly  ne- 

— ^ ccliary  it    yoii  hunt  late  in   the  fi  ring,  or  your  pack 

will  be  very  fhort  for  want  of  it.  Tlic  latter  operation, 
however,  docs  not  always  fuccccd  ;  it  will  be  iiccclfary 
therefore  totmploy  a  (kiUul  ptrfoii,and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  ;  for  it  it  be  ill  done,  thou;;h  they 
cannot  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwitii- 
itandmg.  They  Ihould  be  kept  low  for  fcverai  Jays 
before  ihcopcrmion  is  performed,  aud  imift  be  fed  on 
thill  meat  lor  fomc  time  after." 

It  is  inipo!i;ult  to  determine  how  manyyoimg  hounds 
oii^fht  ta  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as 
tills  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  '1  lie  defi- 
ciencies of  one  year  niiill  be  fupplitd  by  the  next;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  ot  old  hounds 
aud  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  yoiing  ones,  will 
anfwcr  the  purpofe  where  r.o  more  tlian  40  couple  arc 
to  be  kept.  A  confider.ibie  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred;  for  it  is  undoubtedly,  and  evidently 
true,  that  thofe  who  breed  tlie  greate;t  number  of 
hounds  mull  expcdt  the  btil  pack. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
<]uaintcd  with  the  hunifman,  and  anfwcr  to  their 
names, lheyouc;ht  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  Ihcep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill  naiurcd 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loole  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  tiicy  become  reconciled  to  ihem.  The 
nioft  llubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra- 
ther than  to  young  oneS  ;  and  two  dogs  fliould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  yon  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  aukward  at  firll,  a  few  ought  only  to  be 
fct  out  at  a  time  wiih  people  on  foot,  and  tliey  will 
foon  afterwards  follow  a  horfc.  Wlitn  they  have  been 
walked  out  often  in  this  manner  amongfl  the  flieep, 
they  Ihould  be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thole 
challifed  who  olfer  to  run  after  the  Iheep  ;  but  it  will 
be  difhcull  to  reclaim  them  if  they  have  once  been 
allowed  to  talle  blood.  Some  arc  accufl>imed  to  cou- 
ple the  dogs  with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  tiiem  from 
ihcep  ;  but  this  is  very  dangerous  lor  botli  j'artics. 
Mr  Bcekford  relates  a  Itory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a 
Kirgc  ram  into  his  kennel  in  order  10  break  his  hounds 
from  flieep:  but  when  he  came  fonie  time  after  to  fee 
how  nobly  the  ram  defended  himfclt,  he  found  him  en- 
tirely eaten  up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  llccp  after 
having  filled  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  bcfl  to  take  them 
o  It  fepaiately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another:  though,  if  they  .ire  to  have  whey  from  a  di- 
ftant  dairy,  boih  old  and  young  may  b«  taken  out 
together,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds 
in  couples,  when  the  old  ones  arc  along  witli  them. 
Young  hounds  arc  alwaysapt  iofall  into  mifchief,  and 
even  old  ones  when  idle  will  he  apt  tojoin  tliem.  Mr 
Heckf'ord  men  ions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  (lock 
of  Iheep  through  the  mere  aecidciit  of  ahorfc-faliing, 
and  then  running  iway. 

Witli  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to 
a  fctnt,  our  author  gives  fuch  dircclions  as  have  fub- 
jeiSled  him  to  a  fevere  charge  of  inhiniiaiiiiy.  We 
iliali  give  tiieni  in  his  own  words.  "  You  had  better 
enter  them  at  their  own  game  it  will  favc  you  nuuh 
trouble  afu rwards.  Many  dogs  I  believe,  like  tliat 
fceni  belt  which  they  were  lirlt  blooded  to:  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  moll  certainly  realbnableto  ufethem 
10  (hat  which  it  is  iiitcaded  they  Ihoidd  hunt.  It  may 
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not  be  amifs  firft  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  pur  lij^ht 
collars  on  thrm.  Young  hounds  may  ealily  gr.toui  ol 
their  knowledge  ;  and  tiiy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  thoofe  to  return  home.  Cel- 
lars, in  that  cafe  may  prevent  their  being  loft. — Yftu 
fay  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  ran  a  trail- 
fceut — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  Ice 
them  run  over  an  open  down,  where  you  could  loeatily 
oblervc  their  adion  and  ihcir  fpccd.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  liounds; 
and  yet  as  a  fportfnian  1  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 
All  ihat  I  can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  Icfs  bad  than 
entering  them  at  hare  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any, 
but  on  no  .account  Ihould  any  trail  be  ufcd  afitr  your 
hounds  are  (looped  to  a  fccnt.  1  know  an  old  fporif 
man  who  enters  his  young  hounds  firft  ata  cat  whitJi 
he  drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,at  the  ciid 
of  which  he  inrns  out  a  badger,  firft  takin^r  caic 
to  break  his  teeth;  he  takes  about  a  couple  of  old 
hounds  along  with  tlie  young  ones  to  hold  tliem  on. 
He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  vermin;  fin 
he  fays.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  Ihould  g«. 
and  then  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  fi>on  as  polFtble, 
though  the  time  miift  be  uncertain,  as  it  depcmls  on 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  ihcy  arc.  In  corn 
couitries  hunting  may  noi  be  pradieable  till  the  corn 
is  cut  down  ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs  coun- 
tries, and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  "  If  (fiys  Kr 
Beckford)  you  have  plenty  nf  foxes,  and  cu» aJ/'orJ to 
t/iaki  a  Jati  ifite  oj  Joiiie  r.J  thmi  f<ir  the  fake  of  making 
your  young  hounds  Ifcady,  take  them  firft  where  you 
have  ieaft  riot,  putting  fomc  of  the  fteadiell  of  your 
old  hounds  nmong  them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  arc 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litier  of  foxes,  you  may 
allure  yourfelf  yon  will  have  but  little  trouble  with 
your  young  hounds  afterwards. — If,  owing  to  a  fear 
city  of  foxes,  you  (hould  (loop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  iheni  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her  ;  nor,  for 
tlu  fake   of  conlillency,  give  them  much  encourage 

ment.    Harc-hiinting  has  one  advantage; hound* 

are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where  yo.i  can  calily 
command  them ;  but  notw  ithftanding  that,  if  foxej 
be  in  tolerable  plenty  keep  them  to  their  own  game 
— Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ule  witii  young  hoimds, 
it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being  loit,  and 
hindersthem  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The  oftencr 
therefore  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the  better. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  Jiallooing 
to  old  houids  ;  though  it  is  tnic  that  there  is  a  lime 
when  hallooing  is  ot  life,  a  time  w  lien  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time  when  it  is  perfectly  indiltercnt :  but  lun^ 
pratlice  aiul  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach 
the  application. 

"  Hounds  al  their  tirft  entrance  cannot  be  encou- 
raired  too  much.  When  they  arc  become  handy,  love 
a  fccut,  ar.d  "begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  tlicn 
be  foon  enough  lo  chafiile  them  for  what  is  wrong;  in 
w  hi(  h  c.ife  one  leverc  beating  will  fave  s  great  deal  ot* 
troiible.Whenahound  is  t!ogged,ihe  whipper-in  ihould 
make  iifc  of  his  voice  as  well  as  I  is  whip.  If' any  be 
very  unfteady,  it  will  not  be  aniifs  tofenil  them  out  by 
themfclves  when  the  men  ioout  to  exertiu  their  liorfes 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  lei  Ibnic  be  fouiid  fitiinj 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  w  ill  tind  thki 
the  moll  riotous  will  iiut  run  after  thcui.     It  you  in> 
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Hound,    tend  ihcni  to  be  Acady  from  deer,  they  fliouM  often 

>' fee  dco',  and  then  they  will  not  regard  thcni  ;   and  if 

attiT  A  probation  of  ijiis  kind  yon  tnni  ont  a  cab  before 
thcni  with  fomc  old  liouiids  tolcadtlicm  on,  you  may 
alTiire   yonrfclf  iluy  will  no:  be  unlUady  long.  " 

It  is  proper  to  put  ilic  yomig  hounds  into  the  pack 
wlicn  they  lloop  10  a  fccnt,  become  handy,  know  a 
■  rate,  and  Hop  ealily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the 
pack  at  a  time  :  and  it  is  not  advifable  even  to  begin 
this  nil  the  pack  have  been  ont  a  few  times  by  thtm 
felves,  and  "  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  Tlity  Ihonld 
below  in  rielh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  tlie  grouiid  be- 
ing gcntrally  hard  at  that  time, fo  that  they  arc  liable  to 
be  (h.iken. —  By  hounds  being /jai/dj,  our  author  means 
their  being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them; 
and  particularly,  when  call,  to  turn  cufily  which  way 
the  himtfnian  plcafes. 

Mr  Bcckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Auguft.  The  huiitl'man  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  thtm  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  hisyoung  hounds  forward  ;  and  for 
this  purpofc  nothing  anfwcrs  lb  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  ont.  The  huntfman  fliould  go  along  with 
them, get  ircquently  off  his  horl'c,  and  enconr.'ge  tjum 
to  come  to  him: — too  much  refl'aint  will  frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Ouraulhor  frequent- 
ly walks  out  his  hounds  among  ihtep,  hares, and  deer. 
■^  Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  whicli 
they  kill  :  and  when  the  time  ot  hunting  approaches 
he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers ;  taking  out  foinc 
of  the  nioft  Heady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
yomigones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  arc  drawn 
with  them  to  ufe  iheinto  ahalloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedicnte.     If  they  lind  improper  game  and  hunt  it. 


(liould  not  be  too  near  one  another.     When  the  fcafon  Hnunflol^ 
is  over  the  bell  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be   taken         II 
into  the  pack,  and  the  liraught  of  old  ones  exchanged     Hour. 
for  ihcm.     Many  muft  be  bred  to  enable  a  fporti'man  "       *'~~' 
to  take  in  20   couple  o(   young  hounds  every  feafon; 
It  will  always   be  eafy  to  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds;  for   when  your  own   draft  is  not  fufficient, 
dralts  t'rom  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and   at  a 
fmall  exi'cnee.  W  hen  young  hounds  are  hunted  toge- 
ther for  the  hrfl  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  old  ones  along  witli  them,  it  docs   more  harm. 
than  good, 

Kirinel f'.r  HousDS.     See  Kennel. 

HOUNSLOW.a  townof  Middlefex,  lOmilcsfroin 
London.  It  is  lituated  on  a  heath  ot  the  fame  name  j 
and  belongs  to  two  pariflics,  the  north  fide  of  thellrcct 
to  HcHoii,  and  the  fouth  iide  to  Illeworth.  It  is  litu- 
ated on  the  edge  of  a  heath  of  the  fame  name,  and  near 
it  are  powder-mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity-Monday, 
and  Monday  after  September  39.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  and  a  chapel,  in  this  place  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  mendicant  friars,  who  by  their  inllitution, 
were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  by 
the  intidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe-raccs. 

HOU-QUANG,  a  province  of  China,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire  :  the  river  Yang-tfc- 
kisng  traverfcs  it  trom  well  to  cart,  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  nortlicrn  and  fouiheru.  This  province 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by 
lakes,  canals,  atid  rivers)  is  celebrated  tor  its  fertility; 
the  Chinefe  call  it  the  llore  honfe  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  faying  among  tliem,  that  "  the  abun- 
dance of  Kiang-fi  could  furnilhall  China  with  a  break- 


they  arc  llopped  and  brought  back;  and   as  long  as     fart  ;  but  the  province  of  Hou-quang  alone  could  fupply 


they  will  Hop  at  a  rate,  they  arenot  to  be  challifed.  At 
fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  tliem  intoihe  country  in  w  hich  they  are  defigned 
to  luint  ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  cannot  mils  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  ihty  begin  to  hunt.,  they  are 
firll  brought  into  a  larger  cover  of  his  own  which  has 
many  ridings  cut  in  it;  and  where  young  foxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  Alter 
they  have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner, 
they  ac  fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old 
hounds  added  to  them.  'I  here  they  continue  to  hunt 
till  they  are  taken  intoihe  pack,  which  is  feldon later 
than  the  beginning  of  September  ;  for  by  that  time 
they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  ot  ihein,  and 
feUloni  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 
he  begins  to  hunt  in  carnell;  and  after  the  old  hounds 
haviiii!:  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 


enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants."  Some  princes 
of  the  race  of  Hong-viou  formerly  relidcd  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  this  family  was  entirely  dcllroycd  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  conquered  C.  hina.  The  people  here 
boallmnch  of  their  cotton  cloths,  fnnples,  gold-mines, 
wax,  and  paper  made  ol  the  bamboo-reed.  The  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province  contains  eiglity()/c,or  cities 
of  the  firlt  clafs,  and  (ixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Thefouthern  comprehends  feven  ot  the  lirfl  clafs,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclulive  of  all  forts 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  every  where  to  be 
lound. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day,  ufually  a  24th,  but  fomelimes  a  t2th.  The 
origin  of  the  word /^ftr/j,  or  ufct,  comes  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  furname  of  the  fun,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horiii.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  ofifsiv,  10  terminate,  diftin- 
the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  liave     g:'ijh,  &c.     Others  from   the  word  tpov  tirine  ;  hold- 


linntcd.  They  are  then  divided;  and  as  he  feldoni  has 
occafiou  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 
half  are  taken  ont  one  day,  and  ilie  other  the  next,  till 
they  arc  llcady. 

To  render  fox  hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fliould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firfl  f  afon  ;---are- 
quifite  tou  expeniive  for  moft  fportfmen.  fhe  pack 
Ihould  conlill  of  about  40  couple  of  hi'imds,  that  hive 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  lliould  conlifl  of  about  20  couple  of  young 


ing,  that  Trifmegidus  was  the  firll  that  (etiled  the 
divilionof  hours,  which  he  did  from  obfcrvation  of 
an  animal  confrcrated  toSerapis,  named  cytmcepalus, 
which  makes  water  12  times  aday,  and  as  often  in 
the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time, 
equal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nyilhe- 
meion  ;  or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  rotation,  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to   an  hour  ;   though  not  precifely,  but  near  e- 


houiuis,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  TJicy  ihonld     nough  for   common  ufe.     It  is  divided  into   60  mi 
have  a  feparatc  clfablilhment,  and  the  two  kennels  '  nutes  ;  tjie  minute  into  60  fcconds,  &c. 

The 
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Hours  The  ciivifionof  the  liay  iniohours  is  very  ancient: 
II  as  is  (liownby  Kirch cr,  Otdipt.  X.gy[t.  Toin.  II.  P.  II. 
Houfct.  clalC.  VII.  c.  8. :  though  the  pall'agcs  lie  tjuotcs  front 
'  Scripture  donotprjvc  it — The  iiiofl  ancient  lioiir  is 
that  of  ;hc  12th  part  of  ilie  day.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
obferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
ainong  otiicr  things,  the  nictiiod  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts. —  J  he  aftrononiirs  of  Caihaya,  &c. 
bilhop  Bevcridgc  obfcrves,  ftill  retain  this  divifion. 
They  call  the  lienr  ehag  ;  and  to  each  chag  give  a  pe- 
culiar name,  taken  froin  fome  animal :  The  firft  is  call- 
ed zeth,  '<  inoufe  ;"  ilic  fccond,  c/i/i/,  "  bullock  ;"  the 
third,  £fw,  "  leopard  ;"  the  fourth, /««//,  "hare;" 
the  fifth,  chin,  "  crocodile,"  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  was  not 
known  to  the  Koinans  before  the  firlt  Punic  war. — 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  d^.ys  by  the 
rifing  and  letting  oftiief-.in.  They  divided  the  12 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prune,  which  coin- 
nenccd  at  lixo'ciock;  t/'irtl, atu'tne  ;  Jixth,M  twelve, 
and  >ioii;,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  thcnightinto 
four  watches,  each  containing  tlnxe  hours. 

HOURS,  HoR.»^.,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddellcs,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis; at  firll  only  three  in  number,  Eunoniia,  Dice, 
and  Irene  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two 
more,  Carpo  and   Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vid  allots  them  the  employment  of  harneirmg  the  fun  : 

^Jungere  equos  Titan  vcloc'ibui  imperat  Horls, 

And  fpcaks  of  them  as  Handing,  at  equal  diftanccs, 
about  the  throne  of  Sol  : 

et^pojtt^efpatm  cquaUlut^  Hvrx. 

The  poets  rcprefcnt  them  as  dreil'cJ  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a  quick  and 
eafy  motion. 

Hours,  Mora-,  in  thcRomifli,  church,  arc  certain 
prayers  performed  at  Aated  times  of  the  day  :  as  mat- 
tins,  vcfpers,  lauds,  &c The  IclFcr  hours  arc,  prima, 

liirr.e,Jixlh,  and«f//cr.  They  are  called  hours,  or  ca- 
nonhat  hours,  as  being  tobc  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
prcfcribcd  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  cnmme- 
morntion  ot  the  myflcrics  accovnplilhcd  atthofc  hours. 
Thcfe  hours  were  anciently  alio  called  coiirfe,  curfiis  ; 
F.  Mabillo;!  has  a  diil'cnation  on  them,  intitlcd,  De 
Ctirfii  Catl'cano. 

The  I'irll  conflitution  enjoining  theobfcrvation  of  the 
canonical  ^o//r/,  isol  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in 
a  capitular  oi  Heito  biiliop  of  Bafil  dire<:-led  10  his 
curates,  importing  that  the  pritlls  fh.T II  never  he  ab- 
feiit  ai  the  canonical  hours  either  by  day  or   night. 

HouR-Clafs,  a  popular  kin.)  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
fydra,  (erving  to  meafure  the  tlu.v  of  time  by  the  de- 
fceiit  or  runnii^g  of  fandout  of  one  glafs  velVel  into  ano- 
ther. The  bell  hour-glalles  arc  thofc  which,  inilead 
of  fand,  have egg-fltclls  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  lilted. — Hour-glailcsarc  much  ufed  at 
lea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOURIS,  ill  modern  hiflory,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  ihofc  females  that  are  deli^ned  for 
the  f.iiiliful  in  paradifc.  Thel'e  are  nut  the  fame  with 
whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  I'ormed  lor  tiiis 
piirpofc  with  lingular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
ences for  dwelling  in.     Sec  Arch  itecture. 

Houses,  amongll  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
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were  flat  on   the  top  for  them  to  wilk  ur>on,  and  had     Houfe. 

ufiully  flairs  on  the  outlide,   by  which  they  might  .1-  >' — 

fcend  and  defccnd  without comiiiginio  the  houle.  Each 
lioufc,  ill  fact,  was  fo  laid  out,  thai  it  inclofed  a  quad- 
rangular area  or  court.  This  court  was  expofcd  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  fky,  gave  light  to  the 
houlc.  This  was  the  place  where  company  was  recei- 
ved, and  for  that  piirpole  it  was  ftrewcd  with  mattsor 
carpets  for  their  better  a-eommodition.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  m.iterials,  according  to  the  own- 
cr'babilily,  and  provided  with  an  umbrclU  of  vellum  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  This  part  of  their  houl'es,  called  by  the 
Romans  impluviiini,  oc  cava  ajium,  was  provided  with 
channels  to  carry  oft"  the  water  into  the  common 
fewcrs.  The  lop  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered 
with  a  Arong  plafler  by  way  of  terrace.  Iliiher,  ef- 
pecially  amongll  the  Jews,  it  was  enflomary  to  retire 
for  meditation,  private  converfe,  devotion,  or  the  en- 
joyment of  the  evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  houfcs  were  ufually  divided  into  two 
pans,  in  whitlithe  men  and  women  had  diflincl  man- 
lions  alhg^ied.  The  part  afllgncJ  to  the  men  was  to- 
wards the  gate,  and  called  Ai<t  lafint  the  apartment  of 
the  women  was  the  fartheflpart  of  the  houie,  and  call-' 
cd  Ti/-yaLiK<.'iiri<.  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fuppofed 
their  houfcs  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to  llar.il 
in  need  of  purification. 

House  isalfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  etlates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Britain  airemblcd  in  parliament.  Thus  wc  fay, 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.  Sec 
Peers,  commons,  &c. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  race  of 
ilhiilrious  perfonsilfucd  from  the  fame  liock.  In  this 
fcnfe  wc  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auflria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

Cheap,  eafy,  at:d  expeditious  Mtthsd  <ifcoiijiru[}ing 
tloVSRs,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  hcfpitals 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fick,  and  therefore  ri,ay  p:  ;bahly 
make  very  wholfcine  places  oj  reftdcnce for  the  healthy. 
The  firll  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choofe  a  dry  and  airy 
(Ituation,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  polfiblc  ;  upon 
tliis  lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  make  one 
end  of  it  face  that  quarter  from  w  he  ice  the  purell  and 
hcahliicll  winds  mjy  be  expected  to  blow,  of  a 
breadth  that  can  be  convenienily  roofed.  Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  Aakts,  at 
about  fix  feet  dillanc  •  from  eachothcr, into  the  gr  iind, 
fo  as  to  Hand  about  lix  feet  above  it ;  and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  lide  next 
the  weather  uilh  frclh  ftraw  ;  and  mike  the  ro-f  ia 
the  fame  manner,  hut  thicker,  or  of  th.uch,  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
occafionally.  Let  the  endof  the  building  facing  the 
wliolefomcll  quarter  lie  oj>en  fome  feel  back,  fo  as  10 
form  a  porch,  wlitrc  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without  danger  o'' any  injury  from  the  weather. 
A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  tyMCL  m.iy  be  creeled  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  foil  hajiper.s  to  be  chalky  or 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  lour  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  wjIU  ;  but  lil 
the  flcps  into  this  hollovv  lie  fir  enough  within  the 
porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 
the  Acpsmay  not  grow  llippcry  in  wei  wriithfr.  Krom 
lime  to  lime  oiicn  the  vciu-hoie  at  the  ruot ;  by  mcms 
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Houfe.     of  which  all  the  iinwliullbinc  iufcdious  lir,  as  being 

' ■'-. —  warmer,  and  conlVqiieiuly  lighter,  than  that  which  is 

pure  and  wholei'oinc,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  mill- 
ing ill  of  the  t'ri  ll\  air  :  a  pinpofe,  wliicli  tlic  little  o- 
pcnings,  that  may  be  l<:lt  in  the  liJcs  and  roofs  of 
fiichrudcaiidhally  buildings,  will,  cvcuol  thcnifelvcs, 
anlwer  i^^  well,  as  lulHciemly  to  compcnfatc  any  cold 
they  may  ki  in,  even  ia  the  coldelt  months.  Let 
the  floor  likewifc  be  fcrapcd  three  or  four  inches 
deep  every  live  Of  lix  days,  and  what  comes  ott"  re- 
moved to  fome  dillance.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long  and  20  broad,  colt  but  a  triile  to  binld  ;  yet, 
with  tiicfc  prccauiions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
clean  llraw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  incloRd 
ill  clean  walhcd  ficks  fit  for  tlic  purpofc,  which  come 
inlinittly  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  ofrtock  or 
even  leather  beds,  fiippofing  it  polhble  to  walh  fuch 
beds),  proved  ofinfinitely  more  advantage iiithc  reco- 
very ol  lick  foldicrs,  than  the  low-rooted  rooms  of 
the  farm-houfcs  of  the  lllc  ofWiglit,  or  cveii  the 
better  accommodations  of  Cariibrookc  caftle  in  the 
fame  illand,  in  which  there  pcrilhed  four  times  the 
number  of  iick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re- 
ceptacles ;  w  hich  were  tirll  tliought  of  by  doctor 
Brocklclby  on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infei:tions 
from  confined  animal  cfduvia. 

Is  it  not  furpriliiig,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
ftlves  more  of  the  above  difcovery  in  natural  hiftory, 
being,  perhaps,  the  moll  important  the  moderns  can 
boafl  of,  in  the  inoll  uleful  fcience,  viz.'  the  fupcrior 
lightuefs  of  unwholfome  and  infeclious  air  !    'i  he  up- 
per faihes  in  mofl  houfes,  even  of  thofc  who  pretend 
to  fome  knowledge  in  thefc  matters,  arc  generally 
immoveable,    by  means   of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  lowxilrail  of  the  other (alhe's 
greaiell  rife  can  cfcape  by  the  window  ;  a.;d,  if  it 
efcapes   by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in  the  highell  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu- 
mulite  in  the  upper  ilory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infctftion,  which  the   great  qnaiititits  of  old  furniture 
ufually  flored  up  there  arc  otthemfclves  i)ut   too  apt 
10  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently   taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.     'I'hus,  the  chief  bcnetit  to  be  cx- 
pctlcd  from  lofty  rooms  is  in   a  great  meafure  loll. 
Whereas,   were  the   upper  faftics  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might   be  ealily  changed,  and  that 
almoil  infeulibly,  by    letting  them  down   an   inch  or 
two.     ixay,  the  upper  falh  might  be  often  let  entire- 
ly down,  with  Icfs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  np  the  tenth  part  of  an   inch, 
ihougli  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  iiiliiiitely  more  advantage  to   the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.     It  is,   perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  wcarc  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
andofteu  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwiueabout  them.  Tiiel'e  cellars  are  open  to  the 
flreet,  v-i.h  doors  reaching  frotn  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  dole  at  bottom  or    at  top    as  to 
prevent  a  i'"rfe  circulati  n  of  air  ;'  in  confequcnce  of 
which,  that  all  vivifying  finid,  as  faft  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  palTtng  thruugli  the  lungs   of  the  inhabitants  and 
then-  flock,  or  is  infcfled  by  their  infenlible  pcrfpira- 
tion, excrements,  &c.  is  driven  out  and   replaced   by 
the  Ireih  air. 


House,  ill  afti'.ology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  ofthe     HouAtil 

heavens.  ^ 

The  divilion  ofthe  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  ofthe  liars,  wlicn  meet- 
ing in  them,  on  all  fublunaiy  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
arc  luppofcd  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe 
houfes  particiil.ir  virtues  arc  aliigncd,  on  which  aftro- 
logcrs  prepare  and  form  ajudgmtntof  theirhorofcopcs. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  arc  two  circles  of  the  ctlc- 
llial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes  ;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon  and  fix  below  it  ;  and  fix  of  thefc 
are  called  iajtem  and  fix  ■w-.-Jiern  horifn. 

A  fcheme  or  figure  ofthe  heavens  is  compofed  of 
12  triangles,  all  railed  houfes,  in  which  is  marl;cd  the 
flars,  ligns,  and  planets, fo  included  in  each  of  thefc 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likcwife  two  particidar  hou- 
fes, in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  the  flrongell  manner  ;  but  the  (m\  and  moon 
have  only  one,  the  houfe  ol  the  former  being  Leo,  and 
thatof  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  aftrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities,  i'hc  firltis  the  houfe  of 
lile  :  this  is  the  alceudint,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  iud  the  rcit  below  it.  The  fccond 
is  thehouli  of  riches:  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers: 
the  tourth,  in  the  lowcll  part  of  the  heavens  is,  the 
houfe  otrelations,  and  the  angle  ofthe  earth  ;  thcfifth, 
the  houfe  of  ciiildrcn  :  the  lixth,  the  houfe  of  health  : 
the  fevcnth,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle 
of  the  weft  :  the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  :  the  ninth, 
tlieJioufc  of  piety  :  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  ; 
the  eleventh,  the  houfe  of  friends  :  and  the  twelfth, 
thehoofc  of  enemies. 

Coinitiy-\loui,z,\il\ic  villa  \  ofthe  ancient   Ro- ■(■  See 
mons  the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portnguefe,  tlie  f^illa, 
clofir'ii:  and  caffiitc  ofthe  French,  and  the  vigiia  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it  ; 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  fliade  during  the  heat  of 
fu  miner,  and  very  much  break  thefevcritiesof  the  win- 
ter leafon. 

Itlhould  not  be  lituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moillure  of  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofc  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds,  are  expenlivelo  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  ;u)t  above  two  flories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
18  inches,  lor  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fullicient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  llrnfture  ;  and  Uxor 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  flories,  w'vCn  garrets,  their  wallsonght  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
leall,  from  the  foundation  to  the  firfl  water-table  ;  and 
at  every  ftory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  iir- 
lide,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joills  to  rcfl  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  tliewall  at  lead, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition-wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick;  and  fur  the' up- 
per llories,  a  brick  Icngthur  nine  inch  brick  will  fifficc. 
BotHousE  Sec  Stove  and  ilvpocAUSiUM. 

House  ■ 
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„,ft.         HuVXF.-Breakitig,  or  /^*^i/;rf,  is  dis  breaking  into 
j(:holJ.  3nd  robbing  a  hoalc  in  tlic  day-iiinc  ;  the  fame  crime 

-V, being  termed  burglary  when  done  by  night  :  both 

arc  felony  wiilioiu  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSKHOLO,  the  whole  ot  a  family  confidered 
coUefiivcly,  including  the  niiftrefs,  children,  and  fcr- 
vants.  Bat  the  houlchold  ot  a  fovcreign  prince  in- 
cludes only  the  ofliccrs  and  donieftics  belonging  to  his 
p.ilaec. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  Britannic  majefty's 
houfcholJ  arc,  the  lord  Aeward,  lord  chamberlain  of 
tkc  liojfcliold,  the  groom  of  the  (lole,  the  mailer  of 
the  great  wardro'jt,  and  the  nialter  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  govirnnient  of  the  king's  lioufe  is  under 
the  care  of  the  luid  tlcward  of  the  king's  houfchold  ; 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  ail  his  commands  are 
obfcrvcd  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
thcoiherofficers  and  fervants,  except  thofeof  his  ma- 
jefty's chapel,  chamber,  and  flable,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  conmiiited  either  u  ithin  tlie  court  or  the 
verge. 

Under  him  are  (he  treafurcr  of  the  houfeliold,  the 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  mader  ef  the  houfchold,  the 
clerks  of  the  s;rcen  cloth,  and  the  officers  and  Icrvaiiis 
belonging  [othcaccouniiiig-iioiife,  the  marflialfea,  the 
verge,  the  king's  kitchen,  the  houfchold  kitchen,  the 
acatcry,  bjkehoufe,  |>aniry,  buttiry,  cellar,  paftry, 
&c.  Next  to  the  lord  llewarj  is  tlie  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfchold,  who  has  under  him  the  vie«-cham- 
bcrlain,  the  ireafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber; 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  12  of  whom  wait 
(juartcrly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber;  thegentlcmaii  u(litr,thegroomsof thegrcat 
chanibcr,the  pages  of  the  prcfencc-chamber;  themace- 
bcarers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficians.  Sec.  Sec 
Lord  CHAnm.iRLif.M  of  the  Houfchold. 

The  groom  of  the  Hole  has  under  him  the  i  r  other 
lords  of  thcbed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed- 
chamber, and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a  pallet- 
bed  ;  anj  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  baek-ftairs,  &e.  See 
Cro9?n  of  the  Stole. 

The  raaltcr  cr  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  lias  un- 
der liim  a  dcinuy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
brulher,  &c,  and  a  number  of  tradcfmen  and  artific«rs, 
who  are  all  fworn  (ervants  to  the  king. 

The  maftero;  [he  horfe  has  underhis  command  ihe 
cqiierries,  pages,  footmcn.grooms,  coachmen, farriers, 
faddlcrs,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradcfmen  em- 
ployed in  liis  mijclly's  flables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king's  court,  is  the  mi- 
litary, confifting  of  ihc  band  of  genile men  pcnlion- 
crs,  the  yeomen  of  the  guird,  and  the  troops  of  the 
houfeliold  ;  of  wiiich  the  two  tirft  guard  the  king 
above  flairs. 

When  the  kin,;  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon 
at  table  by  his  majefty's  cip-bearers,  cirvers,  ar.d 
i;enilemen  fewcrs  ;  the  imilicians  playin,'rall  the  liiiie. 
The  dinner  is  brought  uj)  by  the  yeomen  uf  thcgnird, 
and  the  gentlemen  fewcrs  let  thi  riilhes  in  order.  The 
caivfr:!  cut  for  the  king,  anv!  t!ic  cup-bearers  fcrve  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  tlic  gronnd,  after  he  has 
finl  tailed  it  in  the  cover. 

Noi'SR  and  IVtiidcw  Duty,  a  branch  of  the  king's 

.  extraordinary  revenue* As  e;irly  as  the  conqueft 

,^j,      mention  is  made  in  doiiiefdiy  book  of  finnge  or  l"u- 
Vol.  Vlll. 
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gige,  vulgarly  aWtifmoke-farihtngi  ,■  which  were  paid  HonfchoW. 
by  cuftom  10  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe.  | 
And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (foon  af-  •''"'"- 
ter  his  fucceflesii  France),  in  imitation  of  the  Kngliili*"-''  ""  ^''"': 
cuftom,  impofcd  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearin  in  '  ' 
his  French  domi.-iions.  But  the  firft  parliinieniary 
cdablilliment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ftitute  i  ?  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  as. 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfcs  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  forever.  And,  by  fuh- 
fequcnt  ftatutcs,  for  the  more  regular  alfciTment  of  this 
tax,  til  econftable  and  two  other  lubftaniial  inhabitants 
of  the  pariih,  to  be  appiiintcd  yearly  (or  the  furveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fu:h  conftable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  year,  em- 
powered to  view  the  inlide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
riih. But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  ftat.  I.W.&  M. 
c.  10.  bearth-raoncy  was  declared  to  be  "  not  only 
a  great  oppredion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of 
(lavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofmg  every  man's 
houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fcarchtd  at  pealurc,  by 
perfons  unknown  tohimjand  therefore,  to  erect  a  Uft- 
ing  monument  of  their  nijjcrtics  goodnefs,  in  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  wai 
taken  away  and  aboliihcd."  This  monument  of  good- 
nefi  remains  in  Biitain  to  this  day  :  but  the  profpcft 
of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  (ix  years  after- 
wards by  ftjtute  7  \V.  III.  e.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  up- 
on all  houfcs  (except  cottages)  of  2'.  now  advanced  to 
?s.  per  houfe,  and  a  t  ix  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  fix  ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpeet  the  outfiile  of 
houfcs,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  days 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  infpcil  the  win- 
dows there. 

Schemes  c/the  different  rates  of  diry  npon  houfcs 
and  windows  may  be  fcen  in  the  Altiiaiiach,  or  lA 
Kear/li/^  Tax-Tabla  p.ibli.lird  yearly. 

HouiE-Lcek,  in  bo!.iny.     See  StciM  and  Semtex- 

V*!  V  t!  M . 

HOUSING,  or  IhvsE-Line,  in  the  fea  language, 
a  fmill  line,  formed  of  three  line  flrands  or  twifts  of 
hemp,  fmaller  than  rope  yarn.  It  is  chief'.y  nfed  to 
fcizc  blocks  into  their  ftrops,  lo  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  faftcn  the  bottom  of  a  full  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c.     See  BoLT-Rope. 

HocsiNc,  or  Houfe,  a  coverlaidover  the  fiddle  of 
a  horfe,  in  order  to fjvc  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &.. 
Theword  is  formed  of  the  French  -*sv/.-,  which  (i;Mii- 
fies  the  fame  thi  n;^  ;  though  itaiiciently  denoted  a  kind 
of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  ap- 
peared with  thrirembroid.ved  houlings. 

Housing,  among  bricklayeis,  a  term  nfed  A>r  a 
brick  whi.h  is  warped,  or  is  cart  crocked  or  hollow  in 
burning  ;  in  Inch  a  cafe,  they  Qy  it  is  hc-fri;. 

HOUSrONM,  in  botany;  a  gen  .is  of  the  mono- 
gyniaordrr,  belonging  to  the  tcirandriarkfsof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uuiier  liie  47th  or- 
der, Stcllut.t.  The  corolla  ismonopctalo'isand  tunnel- 
lliapcd  ;  the  c.ipfule  bilocular,  difpermous,  fuperior. 

H0l-TCliEOU-Fotr,.ic!iy  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vine-     1    Trhc-kiang.     It  is  a  cily  of  ihc  firll  clafs  ; 
and  !^  !i;uated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
'liie  quantity  of  lilk  inanufaifliircd  here  isalmoft  incre- 
4  S  diblc. 
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}Inward.    diblc.     To  give  lomc  idea  of  it.  We  (hall  only  fay,  that 

*— V— '  I  he  tribute  paid  by  a  cily  under  its  jurifdidlion,  named 

Tc-tjin-f'ieii,  amounts  to  more  than  500,000  tue/j  or 

ounces  ollilvcr.  Its  dilbict  contains  Icvcn  cities,  oi»c 

ef  'Ahich  is  ol"  tlic  fccond,  and  lix  of  ilie  third  clafs. 

HOWARD  (Hen-rv),  carl  of  Surry,  a  foldicr  a:.d 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  graudl'on  of  two  lord  trcafurcrs, 
dukes  of  N'orl'olk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1 520,  and  educated  at  Windfor  caftlc,  with  young  Kitz- 
roy,  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fen  to  king  Hen.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome  time  a 
lUiJcnt  at  tardin.i1  College,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he 
became  enamoured  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  whom  his 
fonncts  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard  with 
his  conipai'.ion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
continued  fume  lime.  The  latter  died  in  1536  ;  after 
which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Iialy,  and  at 
Florence,  like  a  true  eiimnorato,  publiHieda  challenge 
againllaliconiers,\vhetherChriftiaus,  Jews,  Saracens, 
lurks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  GeralJine  ;  and  was  vidorious  in  the  tournament 
inflituted  by  tlie  grand  duke  or  the  occafion.  The 
duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  ex- 
ploits, that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 
court;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  deurmined 
to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  rcfolu- 
lion  was  however  frullrated  by  the  command  of  his 
fovereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to  England. 

In  1J40,  he  fignalized  himfclf  in  a  tournament  at 
Weftminfter,  againfl  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1J42,  he  marched,  under 
the  command  of  his  father,  againll  the  Scots  ;  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  at  Windfor  caftle  for  eat- 
ing flefh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  tlie  king's  proclamation. 
In  IJ44,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
vas  appointed  (itld-marfhal  of  the  Knglifli  army  ;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1J46,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king's  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surry,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peevilh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflefting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
Ills  firft  flep  towards  deflruftion.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor- 
folk family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiringto  the  cro.vn  ;  adding,  that  he  already 
prefumcd  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  itiC  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  was  the  jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  (hort,  the  dcflruftion  of  the  Howards  being  deter- 
mined, Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546  ; 
and  on  the  i  3th  of  January  following,  Surry  was  tried 
at  Guildhall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king  ;  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finilhed  bis  life 
■with  the  murder  of  his  befl  fubjeifl.  The  accufations 
bronghc  againll  this  amiable  and  innocent  young  noble- 


man OH  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that  Howard.^ 

one  is  aftoniflied  liow  it  was  pollible,  even  in  tiie  moil  ' '-" 

defpotic  rtign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  puiiilani- 
nioully  villanousas  to  carry  on  the  larcc  of  jullicc  on 
the  occafion.  The  Briiilh  buall  of  their  excellent 
confliiution,  and  ihcir  trial  by  juries  ;  but  this  exam- 
pie  may  teach  them,  that  their  coullitution  and  their 
juries  are  not  incompatible  with  dtfpoilc  monarchy. 
He  was  firll  interred  in  the  church  of  All-hallows, 
Barkin,  near  Tower-hill ;  and  after  wards,  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  1.  removed  to  Karuiiughaai  in  Suttulk, 
by  his  fon  Henry  carl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  the 
Britifli  poets  have  fung  hispraife.  Mr  W'alpoleliro-ins 
his  anecdotes  of  Surry  with  thefe  words  :  '•'  Wcnow 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  toanalmolt  claf- 
fic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boincrous,  yet  not  un- 
polilhed  court,  the  carl  of  Surry,  cekbralcd  by  Dray- 
ton, Dryden,  Fentoii,  Pope,  illuftratcd  by  his  own 
niufc,  and  lamented  for  his  uuluppy  death  :  a  man  (as 
Sir  ^\'alter  Raleigh  fays)  no  Ids  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes."  Leland  cills  him  the  con- 
fcript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyait,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities  ;  and  the 
author  oiThi  Art  of  En^iijh  I'octry  fays,  tint  the  earl 
of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juflly  call- 
ed the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  Jlyie.  His  poems 
were  publilhed  in  1557,  i2mo;  and  in  1565,  IJ74, 
1585,  1587,  Svo.  Several  of  the  fonncts  are  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Charles),  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi- 
enced feaniau,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Eflinghani,  and  born  in  1536.  He  ferved 
under  his  father,  w  ho  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, till  ihe  acccfiion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1 573,  he  fucceedcd  his  father  in  his  title  and  cllatc  : 
after  which  he  fucceffivcly  became  chamberlain  of  the 
houfehold  and  knight  of  tlie  garter  ;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  jundure  when 
the  Spaniardswerefendingtheir  Arm  ADA,intheiropi- 
nion,  to  the  afllired  conquclt  of  that  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  SpaniQi 
fleet,  and  faw  the  prodigious  confcquence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  Ihips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfclf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  (hips.  The  next  morning,  though  he 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofc  the  fmalleflof  the  ficet,  he 
attacked  the  Spaniih  navy  ;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to 
defire  her  to  jnake  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coafl,  and  to  hallcn  as 
many  Ihips  as  poffible  to  his  afliftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuoufly  difplaycd  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  fu- 
perior  tnemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lei's 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
andprudence  that  the  victory  was  fo  great.  TThe  queen 
expreffed  her  fenfe  of  his  merit  in  the  mod  honourable 
terms  ;  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  1 596, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Eficx  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fent  againll  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufcs  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englifh  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprize  ;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  carl  of  Nottingham. 

the 
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«d.  The  next  eminent  fcrvice  in  which  his  lordlhip  was 
'—' engaged  was  in  1599,  ^''i"^"  '1*^  Spaniards  fecmcd  to 
HK'dicaic  a  new  invalion.  Her  niajcfty,  who  always 
placed  her  fafeiy  in  being  too  quick  tor  her  enemies, 
drew  io;reihcr,  in  a  fortnight's  lime,  fuch  a  riett,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  ot'fuccefs 
from  her  foreign  and  domclUc  tueniics  ;  and  Ihc  gave 
the  carl  the  fole  and  fupremc  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  arniy,witlulictillc  of /(/r://;t;tt/f«a///_^i?«^»a/ 
ifallEnglardyiAxu'Xxmt  unknown  in  fucceeding  limes. 
When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  aaion, 
he  rcfigiicd  his  office,  and  fpcnt  the  rcnuinin^  part 
of  his  life  in  cafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  ut  iiis 
Ueccafc,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of 
hjs  age. 

Howard  (John),  Efq.a  man  of  fmgular  and  tranf- 
cendent  humanity  was  the  fon  of  a  rcpui.iblc  tradcfman 
in  St  Paul's  church  yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1 72  J  or  I  726;  and  at  a  proper  age  was  put  an  apprentice 
to  IMrN'athaniel  Ncwnh  im,  whole fale  grocer  inWat- 
ling  (Ircet.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  his  fon  and 
a  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  hindfome 
fortunes  :  and  by  his  will  diredcd  that  his  fon  fhould 
not  be  conlidercd  of  age  till  he  was  five  and  twenty. 
Hisconllituiion  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neccU'ary  duties 
of  his  apprent  celhip  ;  and  therefore  at  tJiecxpiration 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in  a  lodging-houl'e  in 
Church-ftreet,  Stoke  Nevvington,  Middlefcx  ;  uut  not 
meeting  with  the  tendered  treatment  there, he  remov- 
ed to  another  lodging-houfe  in  the  fame  llreet,  which 
Wa^  kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lar  Jeau,  a  wor- 
thy fenliblc  woman, butan  invalid.  Hcrehe  wasnurfed 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention,  thai  he  refulved  to 
mariy  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  her  kindnefs. 
In  vain  flic  expoftulated  wiih  him  upon  the  extrava- 
gance of  fuch  a  proceeding,  he  being  about  28  and  (lie 
about  jt  years  of  age,  and  20  years  older  in  conftitu. 
tion:  bnt  nothing  could  alter  his  refulution,  and  they 
were I'rivatcly  married  about  the  year  1752.  She  was 
polFefTed  of  a  f^inpU  fortune,  which  he  prcfentcd  to  her 
lifter.  During  his  refidence  at  Newington,tbtn)iniftcr 
of  the  dilTcntiiig  mecting-houfe  thcrerefigned  hisofficc 
and  afuccertbr  waselefted  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was 
bred  a  dKrenter,  and  ftedfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to 
that  profeflion,  propofed  to  purchr.fc  the  Icafe  of  a  lioufe 
near  the  mecting-houfe,  and  to  appropriate  it  asapar- 
fonage-houfe  forthe  ufeof  thcminillerfor  the  timebe- 
•  ing,and  contributed  jo/.  for  that  purpofe.  His  wife  died 
November  10.  i  7J5,  aged  54;  and  he  wasa  fineereand 
atfcetionate  mourner  for  her  death.  About  this  time, 
it  is  believed,  he  wascledled  F.  R.  S.  In  the  year  I7j6 
he  had  the  fortune  to  experience  fome  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  bulinefs  of  his  life  to 
rcdrcfs.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lilbon  packet, 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal ; 
whcathcveird  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  "Bc- 
DafW-  fore  we  reached  Brcft  (fiyshe»)  I  futfercd  theextre- 
>%  4to.  iiiiiy  of  thirfl,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop 
^•4)1'  ""of  water,  nnr  hardly  a  morfcl  of  food.  In  the  caftle 
at  Breft  I  lay  lix  nights  upon  llraw  ;  and  obftrving 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  uJed  there  and  at 
Morlaix,  whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  I  correfponded 
TVith  the  Englifli prifoners  at  Bieft,  Morlaix, and  Diii- 
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nan:  at  the  laft  of  thefc  towns  were  feveral  of  ot>r 
Ihip's  crew,  and  my  fervant.  1  had  fuflicieiii  evidence 
of  their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 
hundreds  had  periflied,  aii*J  that  36  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Uinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England, 
ftill  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commillioncrs  of 
lick  and  wounded  feamen  the  fundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Reraonftrancc  was 
made  to  the  French  court :  our  failors  had  redrefs  ; 
and  thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mcniioiied 

above  were  brought  home  in  the  firit  cartel  (hips 

Perhaps  (adds  Mr  Howard)  what  1  fufTcred  on  this 
occalion  increafed  my  lympathy  with  the  unhappy 
people  whofc  cafe  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  book." 

He  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  made  the  lour  of  Italy  ; 
and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokenhurft,  a  retired 
and  pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Lymingtoa 
in  Hamiihire,  having,  April  25.  1758,  married* 
daughter  of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq.  ofCroxton,  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  king's  ferje*nt.  This  lady  died  in  1 76^ 
in  child  bed,  ot  her  only  child,  a  fon,  who  unfortu- 
nately became  lunatic.  After  her  death  Mr  Howard 
left  Lymington,  and  purchafcd  an  ellate  at  Carding- 
ton,  near  Bedford. 

"  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  MrPal- 
mer  \),  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh-  {  Tunrtt 
hours  happy.    His  neat  but  hunibie  manlion  was  ever  ^"■•"'"•" 
hofpitablc  to  a  few  feled  friends,   but  was  never  the  •*'  ''"Jj'  ^ 
fcene  of  riot  or  luxuri  us  banqueting.  Though  polite  ^  ' 
to  all,  he  neither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of 
the  protiigate,  however  d'llinguilhed  by  rank  or  for- 
tune— His  charily   had  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
prudence ;  and  was  not  more  commendable  lor  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
eifcd.     He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
.Tud  idlenefs,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  indullry.  He 
was  lingnlarly  ufefulin  furnilhing employment  forthe 
labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  (cafons  when  a 
fcarcity  of  work  rendered  their  fituaiion  moft  com- 
paliiouable.     And  at  other  times,,  though  never  inat- 
tentive to  the  tale  of  woe,  he  was  nut  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  it,  but  made  himfcif  acquainted  with  the  cafe. 
He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  bulinefs  to  vilit  the  abodes  of  atUioiion.     In  cir- 
cumllances  of  bodily  diforder  he  often  aded  the  part 
of  a  phylician  as  well  as  a  friend.     But  his  kindneft 
was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  fpiriiual  and  immortal  part.    He 
carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  ufed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in- 
fluence,to  difcountenance  immorality  of  ^11  kinds, and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion. 
Asa  moft  trtcrtual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
vided for  theinftrutlionof  pjor  children,  by  crcciing 
and  fupporting  I'cliools, which  he  carefully  fuperintend- 
ed.     In  ihort,  he  was  a  univerfal  blelfing  to  ihe  vil- 
lage where  he  rtliJed,  in  every  part  of  which  arc  to 
be  fecn  the  pleafing-monuments  of  his  munificence  and 
talle. — His  liberality  cxt«  ndcd  alf  >  to  adjacent  places, 
in  wliich  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  blelled. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  perfons  ot  liisown  religious 
perfiialion,  but  cuniprcheitdcd  ihc  necetiituus  and  de- 
ferviug  of  all  parties  ;  while  be  was  puriicularly  ule- 
ful  in  fcrvuig  ibc  iniereft  of  the  Chriflian  fociety  10 
4  S  :  which 
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Howard,  wliich  he  belonged.  What  wonder  if  fuch  a  man  were 

*- — * '  univerfally  beloveil  ?    Was  it  polliblc  he  flioiiKi  have 

ail  enemy  ?  One  however  be  had  (and  I  never  heard 
'  of  more),  an  idle  and  difl'uliite  wretch,  who,  liaving 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  iiis  vices,  formed  the 
defpcratcrefolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to 
public  worfliip,  which  he  almoft  always  did  on  foot. 
But  rrovidcucc  remarkably  inierpofed  to  prcfcrvc  fo 
v.Thiable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  iliat  morning  to  go 
on  horfcback  a  dittcrent  road." 

But  the  fphcre  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved  was 
too  narrow  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
J  773  to  the  office  of  flicriff  of  Bcdfordiliirc,  from 
that  lime  his  fcenc  of  ufefulnefs  was  extended.  His 
ofhce,  as  he  himfclf  obfcrvcs,  brought  the  dillrcfs 
of  prifoncrs  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A 
fenfc  of  duty  induced  him  pcrlbnally  to  vilit  the 
county-jiiil,  wliere  he  obfcrved  fach  abufcs,  and  fucli 
fcenes  of  calamity,  as  he  hail  before  no  conception  of; 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfclf  in  order  to  a  re  form.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations 
which  he  purpofed,  he  went  to  infpect  the  prifons  in 
fome  neighboui  i:ig  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal 
room  for  complaint  -"id  comraifcraiion,  he  determined 
to  vifit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther 
he  proceeded,  the  more  fliocking  were  the  fccnespre- 
fenteJ  to  his  view:  which  induced  him  torelulve  upon 
exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoll,  in  order  to  a  general 
reform  in  thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement  ;  conli- 
«3ering  it  as  of  the  highefl  importance  not  only  to  tiie 
wretched  objedlsthemfelves,  but  tothe  comnuinity  at 
large.  Upon  this  fubjcrt  he  was  examined  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
inhisdclign.  Hcrevilitcd  all  the  prifons  in  the  king- 
dom, together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  corret'^ion. 
Ke  alfo  in  177J  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the 
fame  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  oljc-ct  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  {lop  to  that  fliocking  dillemper  called  the  jail- 
fever  ;  which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri- 
fons, as  to  render  them  to  the  lad  degree  ofFcnfivc  and 
dangerous.  A  dillemper,  by  which  more  hiid  been 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ;  and 
which,  in  fevcral  inftances,  had  been  communicated 
from  the  prifoners  into  the  courts  of  juflice,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  magillrates  and  judges,  and  tomul- 
titudesof  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  difchargcd  felons  and  debtors.  A- 
nothcrend  he  propofed  was,  to  procure  the  immediate 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuflly  detained 
for  war/:  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accullomed  fees  :  As 
alfo  to  aboiilh  many  other  abfurd  and  cruel  ufages  which 
had  long  prevailed.  Bui  the  great  objeftof  all  was,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  the  prifons; 
uhere  he  had  found  the  moll  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in 
fuch  a  degree  that  theyv/erebecome  feminariesof  wick- 
cdnefs  and  villany,and  the  moR  formidable  nuifances  to 
the  community;  in  confcquenceof  the  promifcuousin- 
tercourfe  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
defcriptions  ;  whereby  the  young  andlefs  experienced 
were  ialiiated;  by  oU  and  hardened  fmncrs,  into  all  the 


artsof  villany  and  the  myftcries  of  iniquiLy  ;  foth;ir,    llowari 

iiifleadof  being  reformed  by  theirconfinemcnt  (which   ' 

Ihouldbe  thechicf  cndof  punilhment),  thofe  that  were 
difcharged  became  more  injurious  to  fjcifty  than  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thefe  great  objcdls, 
Mr  Howard  fparcd  no  pains  nor  expenee,  and  cheer- 
fully cxpofed  himfclf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha. 
zard  ;  particularly  from  that  nialignani  dilleir!]i(  r,  of 
which  he  faw  many  dying  in  the  mod  loathfoiiie  dun- 
geons inio  which  none,  w  ho  were  noi  obliged,  belides 
himfelf,  would  venture.  "  1  have  been  frequently 
(fays  Mr  Howard)  aiked  what  precautions  I  ufed  to 
preferve  mylelf  from  infeflion  in  the  prifons  and  hof- 
pitals  which  I  vifit.  1  hercanf^^er,  next  to  thefrcc 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tem- 
perance and  cleanlinefs  are  my  prefcrvaiives.  Trull- 
ing  in  divine  Providence,and  believing  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  vilit  the  moil  noxious  cells  ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  I  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enier  an 
hofpital  or  prifou  before  brcakfall  ;  and  in  an  offeu- 
fivc  room,  !  fcldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafurc  to  fee, 
in  fome  inflances,  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  healihiuefs  of  prifons,  fome  of  wliich 
were  rebuilt  under  his  infpeflion.  Through  his  inter- 
polition  alfo,  better  provilion  has  been  muoc  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  prifoners,  by  the  introdu(flion  of  t'  .  ■  and 
other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  nic  .  vn- 
flant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  likrwifc 
have,  by  z&.  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
felling  llrong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  (oiircc  of 
much  dninkenncfs  and  difordcr.  But  a  minute  detail 
of  particulars  is  not  to  beexpe.'ted  here  ;  for  thefe  the 
readeris  referred  to  Mr  Howard's  publications,  which 
Ihow  that  much  is  yet  wanting. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula- 
tion, and  the  rcforniaiion  of  criminals,  he  detcrir.ined 
to  vifit  other  countries,  to  fee  the/plans  there  adapted; 
in  hopeof  coUefling  fume  information  which  might  be 
ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofc  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruili m  and 
Auflrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruliia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci- 
ties in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfivc  and 
hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfclf  the  ufual  grati- 
fications of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
wereof{i;red  him  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diflinflion,  ap- 
ply! ng  himfelf  foUly  to  his  own  grand  object.  Tohim 
the  infpeftion  of  a  jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate- 
ful than  all  the  entertainmentsofa  palace.  With  what 
adonifnment  and  gratitude  he  was  reciivcd  by  their 
miferable  inhabitants  may  eafily  be  imagined,  fincc 
while  he  madeobfervationson  iheir  lituation,  he  medi- 
tated their  relief;  and  many  didreifed  prifoners  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
were  liberated  by  it ;  for  he  confidered  all  of  every  na- 
tion, and  people,  and  tongue  as  brethren.  Nor  was 
he  fparing  of  advice,  or  of  reproef,  as  he  faw  occa- 
fion  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
niiferics  of  their  countrymen  might  be  rcliev:d.  As 
he  courted  the  favour  of  nore,  neither  did  he  fear 
the  frowns  of  any  ;  but,  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a 
Chridian  fortitude,  fjpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heads 
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Howard.  (partlciiJarly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  Riaii- 
^— V— ^  ner  to  which  they  were  not  accuftonicii ;  which,  how. 
ever,  in  a  perfon  of  fuch  diliiitercllcd  views,  (»rocured 
liiin  reverence  ami  tltecnt,  and  in  fun)c  inflanccs 
proved  effectual  for  relieving  the  mifcrablc  andopprcf- 
ftd.  On  his  return,  lie  puhliflied  in  1777,  '-The 
State  of  the  Prifoiis  in  England  and  Wales,  wiih 
Preliminary  Cbfcrvaiions  and  an  Account  of  Ibmc 
foreign  Prilons."  /jto.  And  in  1773  he  took  a  third 
journey  through  tlic  Pruliian  and  Aullrian  dominions, 
and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  likewifc  extend- 
ed hib  tour  throu(i;h  Italy,  and  rcvilitcd  fomc  of  tiic 
countries  he  had  before  feen.  The  obfcrvaiions  lie 
made  in  this  tour  were  publiflied  in  an  appendix, 
1  780  ;  containing  alfo  Ionic  remarks  rtfpciling  the 
inanagemciit  of  prifoncrs  of  war,  and  the  hulks  on  the 
Thames.  But  wilhing  to  acijuire  fome  funjicr  know- 
ledge on  the  lubjc6t,  he  in  1781  agiin  revifited  Hol- 
land and  fomc  cities  in  Germany.  lie  vilitcd  alio  the 
capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rullia,  and  Pol.nid ; 
and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  re- 
turned through  Krancc,  Kl.mders,  and  HoU.ind.  The 
fubftancc  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  narrative,  which  was  publilhed  in  i  784.  He 
alfo  publiliied  a  curious  account  of  the  Baftile,  in  8vo ; 
that  infamous  French  prilon  happily  now  no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,  however,  v.cre  not  yet  at 
an  end.     He  conceived  a  further  dcfign,  which  was 
to  vifit  the  principal  lazarettcj  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  befl  me- 
thods to  prevent  the  fprcading  of  the  plague,   with  a 
view   to  apply  them  with  rcfpeft  to  other  infctHious 
diforders.   Not  gaining  all  the  falisfaftion  here  which 
he  wilhcd  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conflan- 
tinople,  where  that  mod  dreadful  of  human  dillcmpers 
adn;illy  prevailed,  "  plealinghimlelf  (as  liefaid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di- 
flant  regions."  In  theexecuiion  ofthisdclign,  though 
he  was  fo  much  cxpofcd  to  danger,  and  ailually  caught 
the  plague,  "  that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  hini- 
fclf  pioully  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  prtfervcd 
him,  was  plcafci!  to  extend  his  protecflion  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  briiijjhim  home  once  more 
in  fafety."     In  his  return  he  revilltcd  the  chief  pri- 
foiis and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
paflcd  ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  .propofcd  a  new  and  very 
important  objeil;   namely,  to  infpcift  the  Protcllaiit 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
fcrved  (lianieful  abufcs,   vvl.ich   he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Commons.     In  this 
more  cxtenfive  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  o( 
what  he  obfcrvcd  amifs  in  the  condue^  of  tiiis  noble 
charity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without 
conlidcrable  fuccefs.    In  the  courfe  of  thcfc  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  coinmuniiies  were  not  unmindful 
to  pay  him  proper  rcf,  eci.    At  Dublin,  he  was  created 
by   the  univerlity  a  1.'  ."tor  of  Liws;  and  the  city  of 
Glafgow  and   the  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
themfclves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members. 
Upon  his  return  h^  .ne,  having  again  infpcrtcd  the 
jirifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
fee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the   better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  coniidciablf,  though  yet 


impcrfea),  he  publilhed  the  rcfult  of  his  lart  laborious    Ucv,ui. 

invelligations,  in  "  An  Account  of  the  principal  La-  ' ' 

z^irettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  rcLtivctoihe 
Pl.igue,  together  with  further  Obfervations  on  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  th't  prefcnt  State  of  thofc  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land," with  a  great  number  of  curious  plates.  The 
work  likewife  contained  Obfervations  on  Pcnitcniury 
Hoults,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  act  of  par- 
liament, for  the  correiflion  and  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals, o(  which  he  and  Ur  Fothcrgill  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to  be  fuperintcndanis.  Bclidciheie,  * 
he  pujlilhcd  the  Grand  Duke  «»fTufcany's"  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Law  with  an  Englilh  Trau.laiioa  ;"  „i\i 
of  all  his  publications  he  give  away  a  vail  iiuinbcr  of 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  yioll  lii>cral  man- 
ner. His  laying  open  tlic  horrors  of  defpotilni  in  a. 
neighbouring  country  had  \ery  nearly  expofcd  him  la 
the  fuff'crings  of  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  notice  of  our  amballador,  he  had  ended  hisdayi 
in  the  Balllle. 

Not  f-.tislied,  however,  with  what  he  hid  already 
done,  he   concludes  his  "  Account  of  Lazirettos"' 
with  announcing  his  "iniention  again  loquit  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpofc  ol  rcviliting  Rulha,  lurkey,  and 
fouic  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  ia  ihc 
Eaft.   I  am  not  iiifciUible  (lays  he)  of  the  dangers  that 
mult  attend  fuch  a  j'.urncy.     Tnirting,  however,  in 
the  protce'lion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hi- 
therto preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
myiclf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifjom.     Should 
it  pleafc  Cod  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  profc:ution  of 
tiiis  delign,  let  not  my  couduft  be  luicanJidly  imputed 
to  raQmefs  or  enthuliajni,  but  to  a  ferious  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  afincere  dclirc  of  being  madeani;:iiru:r.ent  of  more 
extenfive  ufcfulncfs  to  my  fellow-creatures  than  could 
be  cxpcdcd  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life." 
Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  bis  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1 7S9  on  this  hazardous  cntcrprize  ; 
the  pi  incipal  objeft  of  which  was  to  admiiiiftet  a  me- 
dicine in  high  repute  at  home,  in  mslignant  levers,»  •nt]imt,». 
under  a  llrong  pcrfualion  that  it  would  be  equally  cfu-  TcwJer. 
cacioiis  in  the  i>lague.     In  this  fec.md  tour  i;i  the 
Eaft  "  it  di.J  pleafe  God  to  cut  oH  his  life :"  for,  ha- 
ving fpcni  fome  time  at  Cherfon,  a  new  fettlemcntof 
the  Eniprefs  of  Iluifia,  in  the  mojiii  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Borylllienes,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  Oczskow,  he  caught,  in  vi.'itingthc 
Rulfian  hoipital  of  tlict  place,  or  as  fume  fay  a  young 
lady  who  waj  ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  a  malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  oft  on  the  Jotli  of  January, 
after  an  illiicfs  of  about  twelve  days  :  and  wfitr  ha- 
ving been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  dire.;iio2s 
to  his  fervant,  live  days,  he  was  buried  by  bis  own  dc- 
lire,  in  the  gaidcnof  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
longing to  a  French  gentleman  from  whcin  he  hid 
received  grcatcivlities,  by  his  faithful  fervant  who  had 
attended  liim  on  his  former  journeyings,  and  whom  he 
exprtfsly  enjoined  not  to  return  home  till  five  wce.'ts 
from  hisdcaiii.  While  ibfent  on  hisiiril  tour  to  Tur- 
key, -  £.  his  charaAcr  for  ai.^ive  benevolence  had  fc 
much  attrafled  the  public  aiic.ition,  that  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  to  tredl  a  llaiue  to  bis  lunijur,  and 
in  no  long  fpacc  above  L.15C0  was  fubfcribed  for  ilut 
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inirpofc.  Biufonitofthofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  bed, 
never  concurred  in  the  fchcmc,  being  well  airurcd  that 
he  would  iicitlicr  ci'iuitenance  nor  acccilc  loit ;  and  in 
corfcqucnce  of  two  letters  from  Mr  Howsid  himfclf  f 
to  the  fubfcribers,  the  defign  was  laid  alidc.  It  has, 
liowever,  been  relumed  iiuce  his  death  :  And  furcly, 
of  all  the  llaturs  or  monuments  ever  creeled  by  pub- 
lic gratitude  to  illudrious  cliaraclers  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  none  was  ever  erc(Sed  in  honour  of 
worth  fo  iTenuine  and  admirable  as  his — who  devoted 
kis  lime,  his  ftrength,  his  forti;iic,  and  finally  facri- 
iiced  his  life,  in  the  purluits  of  humanity  : — who  (to 
ij  Hfrnh  /tt  adopt  the  cxprcinvc  words  of  Mr  Burke  |)  "  vilited 
<;uiUii.i!t  in  all  Kuropc  [and  the  Eaft],  not  to  furvcy  the  fuuiptu- 
Jirjjloi,  onfneis  of  palaces,  or  the  llatclinefs  of  temples  ;  not 
to  make  accurate  mcafurcnicnts  of  tlie  remains  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  fcalc  of  the  curioliry  of 
modern  art :  not  to  collcft  medals,  or  to  collate  manu- 
.fcripts;  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons  ;  to 
pluHgc  into  the  infettion  of  hofpitals;  to  furvey  the 
inaniims  of  forrow  and  of  pain;  to  take  the  guagc 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  deprcflion,  and  contempt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten  ;  to,aitend  to  the  negleded  ; 
<o  vilit  the  forfaken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
^illreires  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  Mis  plan  is  orl- 
^iual ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity  ;  and  already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  country." 

HOWDKN,  a  town  in  the  Eafl.  Riding  of  York- 
fliirc,  180  miles  from  London,  Hands  on  the  north 
Tide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  of  five  prebendaries,  ereited  in  the  laft  century 
but  one;  adjacent  to  which  the  bifliops  of  Durham, 
who  polFefs  many  eflates  hereabouts  with  a  temporal 
jurifdidion,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them  built  a  very 
tall  (leeple  to  the  church  here,  whither  the  inh;:bitanis 
might  retire  in  aie.  of  inundations  ;  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  from  the  great  frcdies  that  come  down  the 
Oufe  fometimes  at  ebb.  Tiiis  part  of  the  country  is 
from  hence  called  Howdenfliire,  and  is  watered  by  a 
•conflux  of  feveral  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Hura- 
bcr.     At  Howdtndike  is  a  ferry  over  the  Oufe. 

HOWE  (John),  a  learned  Knglilh  nonconlormifl 
divine  born  in  1630.  H«  became  minifter  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Dcvonlhire,  and  was  appointed  houfc- 
hold  chapl.iin  to  Cromwell  ;  but  feems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  then  in  fafliion,as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  againft  the  notion  of 
particular  faith,  which  the  minilltrs  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ;  and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 
Jie  returned  10  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  act  of  uniformity  took  place  and  fet  him  afule. 
He  afterwards  fettled  at  Utrcchi,  until  thcdectaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publiflied  by  king  James 
II.  under  fiielter  of  which  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1705.  He  publifhed  a  great  num- 
ber of  fermons  and  religious  works,  which  have  been 
reprinted  together  in  two  vols  folio. 

Hon  F.-Ijland,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  diC- 
covered  by  captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Socieiy-iflind  Alopeha;  lies  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 
and  W.Long.  154.  8^ 


Lord  Honti'i  I/laud,  a  fmall  ifland  ill  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  South  Wales,  difcovered  on  Fe-  " 
bruary  17.  1788,  S.  Lat.  31.  36.  E.  Long.  IJ9.  04. 
It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north-wefl  to 
fouth-eafl,  the  two  extremities  including  a  fpace  of 
aboutlix  miles,  (hough,  by  reafon  of  the  curved  figure 
of  the  illand  itfclf,  it  is  near  ftven  in  length.  It  is 
deeply  indented  on  the  middle  of  the  eaflerii  part  bf 
a  bay  named  Rofs's  Bay,  and  on  the  oppolite  and 
wtllern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen- 
ry's Bay  ;  io  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  tw» 
illand.- j  ined  together  by  an  ifthnuis,  which  in  fomc 
place-  js  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
crn  p.i  t  of  that  divifiun  which  lies  raoft  to  the  north- 
ward are  two  conliJerablc  bays,  named  Callani's  and 
Hunter'5  Bay;  and  on  the  fouth-vijeftcrn  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  mod  foutherly  nn- 
med  Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgblrd. 
The  convex  part  of  the  iiland  lying  towards  the  north- 
call,  and  the  concave  liuc  towards  the  oppofite  qu.irtcr, 
is  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  frelli  water  was  found  on  the  illand  ; 
but  it  abounds  with  cabbage- palms,  mangrove,  and 
nianchinrcl  trees,  even  up  to  the  fummiis  ol  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  plenty  of  ganets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 
a  dulky  brown  colour,  \\  ith  a  bill  about  four  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofc  of  a  chicken.  Thefe  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 
There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  birds 
found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  b.U  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  flrong, 
thick,  and  lliarp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
turtle  frequent  this  illand  in  fummer,  but  go  to  the 
northward  in  winter.  Thefe,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon; 
but,  from  fome  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi- 
therto been  difappoinied.  Plentyoffifli  were  caught  by 
a  hook  and  line.  At  the  dillance  of  about  four  leagues 
from  Lord  Ho.ve's  Ifland  is  a  very  reraarkable  and 
high  rock,  to  wiiich  the  name  of  Ball's  Pyramid  has 
been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  without 
danger  ;  but  about  four  miles  from  the  fouth-weft  part 
of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous  rock,  uhich. 
fhows  itfelf  above  the  furfaceof  the  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  larger  than  a  boat.  The  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  lined  with  a  fandy  beach,  which  is  guard- 
ed .igainll  the  fea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock,  at  tlie  di- 
flance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  openings  for  boats  ;  but  there  is 
nowherea  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Walts,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  his  retiirn  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  two  partshas  evidently  beenovertiow- 
ed,  and  the  illand  disjoined,  as  in  the  very  centre  the 
men  faw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  fhclls  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  which  fccms  in  gencal  to 
be  the  weather- fide,  the  fea  lias  thrown  up  a  bank  of 
fand  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  which  fcrves  as  a  bar- 
rier againft  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alfo  ap- 
pears to  have  fuf?  red  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  puniicc-ftones  and  other  m.-tters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Auftiu  alfo  found  the 
whole  reefwhichflieltersthe  weftbayal  urnt-upmafs. 
The  time  he  vilited  the  ifland  was  that  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  ganets,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi- 
ous 
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ons  numbcrJj  their  nefti  being  only  hollows  made  in 
the  faiid,  there  not  btiiig  any  quadrupeds  on  the 
illand  10  difturb  thtm.  Bdidts  the  large  pigeons  al- 
ready miniioned,  they  met  with  bcaatiUil  parrors  and 
panoqnets  ;  a  new  Ipccics  of  ihe  tootc,  as  well  as  of 
the  rail  and  magpie.  They  found  likewife  a  very 
beautiiul  fmall  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow 
breafl,  and  yellow  on  liic  win;^,  whicii  Icrttied  to  be  a 
fpecics  of  humming  bird.  'J  hey  found  alfo  a  black 
bird  like  alliecrwaur,havinga  hooked  Ijll;  and  which 
burrows  in  tiic  ground.  '1  he  only  iiiftCls  met  with 
here  were  tlic  common  eartli  worm  and  ants  ;  wiiicli 
laft  were  ill  great  plciuy.  Bcfidts  the  trees  already 
meuiioucd,  they  found  fcvcral  cfculcnt  vegetables,  as 
fcurvy  grafs,  celery,  fpinach,  endive,  and  fauiphire. 

HOVV'KL  (J.imts),  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  1  7th 
century,  fupporit  d  himfelf  many  years  by  writing  and 
tranflating  of  books.  Though  he  had  been  a  zealous 
loyalift,  he  afterwards  flattered  Cromwell  ;  yet  on  the 
refloration  he  was  made  hifloriographer  to  ilie  king, 
being  the  firfl  in  Kngland  wlio  enjoyed  that  title.  He 
died  in  1666. 

HOWITZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  between  a  mortar 
aiidaho\vitzis^th..i  the  trunnions  of  the  firfl  are  at  the 
end,  and  at  tlie  middle  in  the  lafh  The  invention  of 
howitzesisof  much  laicr  date  than  mortars,  for  they 
really  had  thcirorigin  from  them.  The  conllruc'tionsof 
howitzcs  are  as  various  and  uncertaiti  as  tliofc  of  mor- 
tars, excepting  the  chambers,  whicli  are  all  cylindric. 
Th(  y  are  diftinguiilied  by  the  diameterot  tlie  bore;  for 
inftance,  a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of 
whicli  is  to  inches;  and  foof  the  fmallcr  ones. 

HOWTH,  a  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  haviufr  a  fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  nortli  cjil  from  that  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lcinftcr.  It  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  a  vidory  ob- 
tained by  them  over  the  Irilh  on  St  Lawrence's  day 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Triftram  ;  and  this 
place  has  continued  in  polkllion  of  the  i'umily  a- 
bovc  600  years.  N.  Lat.  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22. 
The  iliores  off  this  hill  arc  rocky  and  precipitous,  af- 
fording, however,  a  few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It 
Was  formerly  called  Bcn-hedar,  i.  e.  "  the  Birds  pro- 
montory;"  and  celebrated,  for  having  Dun  Criomilian, 
or  the  rath  or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  ercdcd  on  it, 
he  having  been  chief  or  king  ol  ihat  diftrid,  and  me- 
morable for  making  fcveral  fucccfsful  dcfcentson  die 
coafl  of  Britain  againfl  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  A- 
gricola.  Howth,  though  now  flript  of  trees,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  venerable  oaks,  and  was  a  feat  of 
the  Druids ;  one  of  their  altars  Aill  remains  in  a  feque-' 
flered  valley  on  the  eaft  lideof  iliehill.  Themanlion- 
houfe  is  built  in  form  of  a  callle,  and  was  probably 
eredlcd  by  Sir  Armoricus  Triflram.  Near  the  houfe 
flands  the  family  cliapel,  and  on  the  weflera/hore  are 
the  ruins  of  St  Mary's  church,  with  fome  ancient  mo. 
numen;s  of  Lord  Howth's  anceftors.  Diie  weA  of 
Howth  houfe  are  the  ruins  of  St  Kenton's  church. 

HOY,  a  fmall  velTcl,  chiefly  ufcd  in  coafting,  or  car- 
rying goods  to  or  from  a  (hip,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  fafcty 
•r  convenience 


It  would  be  very  di/Reult  to  defcribe,  precifcly,  the 
marks  of  diAinetiun  between  tins  vcflel  and  fomc  others 
of  the  fame  lize,  which  are  alfo  ringed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  bccaufc  what  is  called  a  hoy  in  one  pUce,  would 
aflimie  ihc  name  of  a//6!/>  at /mack  in  another  ;  and 
even  the  people  who  navigate  thcfe  veirch,have,up«ii 
examination,  very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which 
they  are  din  inguilhed  from  thofc  above  mentioned.  In 
Holland, thehoy  hasiwo  mafls  ;  in  Lngland,  it  iias  but 
one,  where  the  main-fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a 
boom,  and  fometimts  wiifinut  it.  Lpein  the  whole,  it 
nuiy  be  defined  a  fuiall  vellcl.ufually  rigged  ss  a  (loop, 
and  employed  for  carry  ingpalfcngtrs  and  luggage  froi» 
one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fcn-coaft. 

Hoy,  an  illand  of  Scotland,  and  one  ol  iheOrcadcs. 
It  is  about  10  miles  long  ;  and  that  part  called  IVaa 
is  frui.ful  and  prctiy  populous,  and  is  a  good  place  for 
fifliing. 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weflphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  \\'efer,  and  isfubjcdt  to  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver.    £.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  jj.  j, 

HUAHINE,  one  of  the  Socitn-IJlandi,  in  the 
.South-Sea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  45.  W.  Long.  150. 
53.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its 
furface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con- 
venient harbour.  It  was  hrft  difcovered  by  captaiu 
Cook  in  I  769.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into  two 
pcninfulas  connefledby  an  illhmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fomc 
period  or  other  been  the  feat  of  a  volcano.  The  fummit 
of  one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater, 
and  a  bUckilh  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its 
iidcs,  which  (eeined  to  be  lava;  and  the  rocks  and  clay 
every  where  had  a  burnt  appearance.  The  iihnd  is 
plentifully  fnpplied  wnth  water  by  many  ,rivulets 
w  hich  Jefccnd  fiom  the  mountains  and  broken  rotks. 
The  inhabit  jnts  arc  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans  ;  and 
their  conduct  i.-  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tlic  other  Society  IllanJs.  They  arc  a  ftout  large  made 
people,  fomc  of  the  tallcft  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height  ;  they  are  extremely  indolent, and  fccm  to 
have  as  little  curiofity  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  great 
favour  with  all  their  women,  "  who  could  not  haveca- 
relfed  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a  more  ridiculous 
alfeftion  if  tliey  had  been  European  ladies  of  falliion." 
Here  was  feen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breads 
were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
had  been  trained  up  to  fuck  them.  The  light  difguilej 
thofe  who  faw  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  for- 
bear cxprelFing  their  dillike  to  it ;  but  the  woman  fmi- 
kd,  and  told  them  file  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the 
fame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had  luft 
her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prefent  at  a 
dramatic entertiinmentonthisiiland  :  the  piece  rcpre- 
fentcdagirl  running  away  from  her  parentsi  and  fcem- 
ed  to  be  levelled  at  a  fem.ile  palfengcr  w  ho  had  co.ne 
in  captain  Cook's  fliip  from  Otaheitc,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  prefent  at  the  reprcfentation.  I:  made 
fuch  an  impreinon  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
fcarce  prevail  upon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  re- 
frain from  tears  wliilt  it  was  acting.  It  concluded 
with  the  reception  (he  was  fuppofeJ  to  meet  with  from 
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V.y^^er     ^'^i'  f'««!^Js,  wliicii  was  made  o-.it  rot  to  be  a  very 

II         agreeable  one Thcfc  people  introrluce  extempore 

Hiidfon.    pieces  upon  occahon  ;  and  it  is  moil  probable  that  tjiis 
^' — "■"'  was  meant  as  a  (atire  upon  the  girl  alxive  mentioned, 
and  to  dilcourage  others  from  adiji";  in  the  fume 
manner. 

HUBER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greatefl;  civilians  in 
the  lytli  century  was  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profcilbr  of  law  at  Franckcr  :  and  wrote,  i.  A 
trcatifc  ZJiryw  civttath.  2.  Jurifprudentia  Frifca, 
3.  Sfecimev.  fbtlolophix ci-jilis.  4.  liijiitutioiici  hijtcii.r 
chilis  ;  and  fevtral  other  works  wliicli  are  clktmcd. 
He  died  in  1694. 

HUBl!;RT  (St),  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
tlic  conlines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where 
they  bring  thofc  that  are  bit  by  uiad  ;:nimals  to  be 
cured.  E.  Long.  5.  2J.  N.  Lat.  34.  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many, nught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg 
with  extraordinary  reputation  ;  and  died  at  Hamburg 
in  [732,  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geogra- 
phical treaiife,  printed  at  Bafilin  1746,  in6  vols  i2-mo. 

HUDSON  (Jeffrey).    SeeDwARt. 

HrrsoN  (Henry)  an  eminent  Englifli  navigator, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century,  luidtr- 
took  to  find  out  a  palTage  by  the  nortli-eaft  or  north- 
well  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  purjiofc  he  was 
four  times  fitted  out :  he  returned  three  times  uufuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  in  the  lall  voyage,  in  1610  being  pcr- 
fnaded  that  the  great  bay'to  which  his  name  has  been 
fince  given,  muft  lead  to  the  pallage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difcovery  in  the 
fpring.  Cut  ilieir  dillrefs  during  the  winter  produ- 
cing a  nnuiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri- 
ved, they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  fever,  lick 
men,  adrift  in  his  own  lltallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  fliip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa- 
nions v.ere  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  they  all  periflicd. 

Hudson  (John),  a  very  learned  Englilli  critic, 
born  in  1662.  He  difiiuguilhcd  himfclf  by  feveral 
valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  and, 
in  1 701,  wasele<?.ed  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford.  In  171 2,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary's  Hall,  through  thcintcrefl  of  the 
famous  Dr  RatclifTe  ;  .'ind  it  is  faid  that  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  mo.fl  ample  benefadions 
of  that  phylicisn  to  Dr  Hudfon's  folicitations.  He 
died  in  i  719,  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
caufed  to  be  fairly  tranfcribed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

Hudson' s-D.iy,  a  large  bay  of  North-America,  ly- 
ing betvvcen  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difcovertd 
in  1610  by  Kcnry  Hud.'bn.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
infearchingafteranorth-wcflpairagetotheSouth-feas, 
difcovercdthreeflraits,  through  whichhehoped  tofind 
cut  a  new  way  to  Aha  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  ;  the  (iill 
in  1607,  arid  the  fccondin  1608.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
.1610,  he  entered  the  fircights  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name  ;  coafled 
a  great  part  of  it  ;  and  penetrated  to  eigluy  tiegrcts 
and  an  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  tlie  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  diffi- 
«ultieshe  Itrugglcd  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 


world  of  froA  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfu-   Hudfon. 

i;ig  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611  " >' — 

to  purfue  his  difcoveries  ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffercd 
C(]ual  hardl])ips,  without  the  ianie  fj'ivit  to  fupport 
ihcra,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  ana  fcven  of  thofc 
who  Were  raoft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  ihein. 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  ftas  in  an  open  boat.     Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  either  1\\ allowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  iiiliMfpitablc  coaft  were  dei  roy  ed 
by  the  fivag'.s  ;  but  the  (hip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  liume.     Cihcr  attempts  towards  a  difcovery 
were  madein  1612  and  1667;  and  a  patent  tor  plant- 
ing the  country,  wiih  a  charter  for  a  company,  was 
obtained  in  the  year   1670.     In  1746  Captain   Ellis 
wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  arid  a  half,  and 
Captain  Chriltopher  atienifted  t^-riher  difcoveries  in 
1 761.     But  betides  th.trfc  and  the  late  vnyages,  whieii 
fatisfy  us  that  we  nuill  nut  look  for  a  paflagc  on  this 
tide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  we  art  indebted 
to  the  Huiifou's  Bay  Company  fur  a  journey  by  land  ; 
which  throws  much  additional  lighten  this  matter,  by 
atiording  what  may  be  called  dcmonitration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  leall  in  fume  parts  of  their  voyage, 
Jhips  m nil  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  tide  of 
America  to  the  other.     The  nortiiern  Indians,  who 
came  down  to  the  comp.iny's  fat^lories  to  ti'ade,  had 
brought  to  the  kiiowlccgc  of  our  people  a  river,  which 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  lound  near  it,  liad 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mine  river.     The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  tliis  matter 
with  prccilion,  directed  I\lr  Hearne,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  their  fcrvice,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofc,  to  pro- 
ceed over  land  under  the  convoy  of  ihofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  polliblc 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea ;  to  make  obferva- 
ticns  for  fixing  the  latitudes  aiui  longitudes;  and  to 
bring  home  maps  and   drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  fliould  pafs.  Accoriiingly 
Mr  Hearne  fct  outlrom  the  Prince  of  NNales's  Fort,  on 
Cliurchill  river,   latitude  58°  47^'  North,  and  longi- 
tude 94"   T,'  V\"eft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7;h  of 
December  1770.     On  the  i3t]i  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper-mine  river,  snd  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fca,   tncumbercd  with  fiiotls  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itftlf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the 
ihore,  the  tide  being  n.cn  out,  which  fccmcd  by  tiie 
edges  of  th«  ice   to  rife  about   12  or  14  feet.     This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls, -will  carry  it  but  a  very 
fm.all  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
,  in  it  had  not  the  lead  br.lckifh  taile.    Mr  Kearne  was 
nevenhelefs  fure  of  theplacc  it  emptied  itfelf  into  be- 
ing the  fea, or  a  branch  of  it, by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  feal  fkins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 
tents  ;  an<f  alfo  by  the  nunibtr  of  fcals  which  he  faw 
npon  the  ice.  Tie  fea  at  the  liver's  mouth  was  full  of 
illsnds  and  Ihoals  as  fsr  as  he  could  fee  by  the  aflifl- 
ancc  of  a  pocket  telefco]ic  ;   and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  lor 
about  three  quartos  of  a  mile  from  the  flioie,  and  fcr 
a  little  Wiy  round  the  ilknds  and  (ho;  Is  which  Ijy  otf 
the  liver's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  r.icll  cxtcnlive  view 
of  the  feawhenhe  was  about  tight  miles  up  the  river; 
from  which  flation  the  extreme  parts  of  ii  bore  N.  W. 
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gd£,n't  by  W.  anJ  N.  E.  By  ilie  time  Mr  Hearac  had  finiHi- 
£Uy,  cj  hisfiirvcy  of  the  river,  uhich  was  about  o:ieo'clock 
■"" —  iuthenioriiing  oiulic  i8tli,ilierccanicon  a  very  tliick 
tog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  aad  as  he  )ud  I'oimd  tlic  river 
and  fea  in  every  rclycft  unlikely  to  be  of  aay  utility, 
he  thought  it  unneccil'ary  to  wait  for  fair  wcaiher  to 
determine  the  latitude  more  exaftly  by  obfervution  ; 
but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obfcrviug  the 
courfes  and  diftanccs,  walking  from  Congecathawlia- 
cha^a,  where  lie  had  two  very  good  obftrvaiions,  he 
thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within  id  at 
the  umiofl.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr 
Hcarnc  conllruiiled  of  this  fingubr  journey,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  laritjdc  72"  N'. 
and  longitude  25°  W.  from  Churchill  river;  that  is 
about  1 19°  W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr  Hcarnc's  joarncy 
back  from  the  Coppcr-mine-river  to  Churchill  laftcd 
till  June  30th  1772;  fo  that  be  was  abftnt  alnioft  a 
year  and  fcvcii  n-.oiulis.  The  unparalleled  hardihips 
he  fuffcred,  and  the  clTcniial  fervicc  lie  performed, 
met  with  a  fuitablc  reward  from  hi.s  mailers,  and  he 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  ot  Wales's  Fort  on 
Churchill  river.  But  though  the  adventurers  failed 
in  the  original  pcrpofe  for  which  they  navigated  this 
bay,  their  projcii,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  their  country,  as  is  Ijiown  under  the  arti- 
cle COiMPANV  (H'tdfoii's  Bay.) 

The  country  lying  round  HudfoJi's  Bay  is  called 
Ncvi  Britai'i,or  the  country  of  the  Efqoimaux;  com- 
prehending Labradar,  now  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving 
to  the  North  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is 
between  Kcfolution  illcs  on  the  north,  and  Button's 
illcs  on  the  Labrador  coail  to  the  (buth,  forming 
the  eallcrn  extremity  of  the  ftraits  diflinyiiflicd  by 
the  name  of  its  great  difcoverer.  The  coafls  arc  very 
high, rocky,  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fomc  places  precipi- 
tous, but  fomelimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  illes  of 
Salilbury,  Nottingham,  and  Ciggcs,  arc  alio  very 
lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  arc  regu- 
lar fouadiiigs  ;  near  the  fliore  fliallow,  with  muddy  or 
fandy  bottom.  To  ihe  north  of  Churchill  the  found- 
ings are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts 
the  rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water.  From 
^!oole  river  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill 
the  land  is  flat,  marlhy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch, 
larch,  and  willows.  From  Cape  Cliurchill  to  Wager's 
Water  the  coalls  arc  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very 
fca.and  woodlefs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekeiko 
and  Seal  rivers.  The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked 
nor  are  there  any  trees  for  a  great  dillance  inland. 

The  moaths  of  all  the  rivers  arc  filled  with  fhoals  ; 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  lar^cft  fliips 
may  lie  :  but  ten  mileshigher,  the  channel  is  obllrutt- 
ed  with  fand-  banks  ;  and  all  their  rivers,  as  far  as  has 
been  navigated,  arc  full  of  rapids  and  cataraiAs  from 
ten  to  (ixiy  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefc  rivers ihc 
Indian  traders  lind  a  quick  paiFage  ;  but  their  return 
is  a  labour  of  many  months.  As  far  inland  as  the 
company  have  fettlemcnts,  whicli  is  fix  hundred  miles 
to  ihc  \\e{\.  at  a  plate  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  j;. 
long.  roA.  27.  from  London,  is  allat  country  :  nor  is  it 
Vol.  VIII. 
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known  how  far  to  the  c  Jhvsrd  the  grcatclnin  fccn  by  If  j.1w«'. 
our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  branches  off,  l^'T* 

The  climate  even  abiut  Haye's  river,  in  only  lat.  *——'——' 
SI,  is  during  winter  exrcirivcly  cold.  The  (tiows be- 
gin to  (all  in  October,  and  cc-.iiinuc  falling  by  inter- 
vals the  uholc  winter  ;  and  \vhr;i  the  froit  is  moll  ri-  § 
goTous,  in  formoftj-.c  fincft  find.  The  ice  on  liic 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port-wine  freeze?  into  ;i 
folid  mafs  ;  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  (<ll 
0:1  the  blankets  of  ti:c  bcd<  in  the  form  of  a  hiwr  fro/t, 
andtbcbed-cloatlisol'tcn  were  found  frozen  toihc  wall. 
The  fun  riics  in  the  Ihortcft  day  at  live  minutes  pall 
nine  and  fcis  five  n.inntes  before  three.  In  the  long- 
eft  day  the  funrifcsat  three,  and  fcts  alxnit  nine.  The 
ice  begins  to  difappcar  in  Way,  and  hot  weather  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is 
fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thmi- 
der  is  not  frequent  but  very  violent.  But  tl;ere  mull  Ix: 
great  dittcrejicc  of  heat  and  told  in  this  vail  c\tcn', 
which  reaches  from  lat.  jo.  40,  to  lat.  63  north. — 
During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  is  beau- 
ties. Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  nnfrequcnt ;  they 
are  very  bright  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  ftts  with  a  Urge 
cone  of  yellov.'ilh  light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with 
the  Aurora  Borcalis  which  fpreads  a  thonfand  dilfercnt 
lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  tbeftiy, 
not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplendo'ir  of  the  full 
moon  ;  and  the  flars  are  of  3  licry  redncfs. 

The  eaftcrn  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  d;  Labra- 
dor J  the  northern  part  has  a  Ilraight  coaft  facing  the 
bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable.  Avail 
bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudfun's  Bay  by  mean$  of  Gulph  Hazard, 
through  which  the  Beluga  whales djrt  in  great  num- 
bers. Here  the  company  had  afettlement  for  the  fake 
of  the  filhcry,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efqnimaux  ; 
but  dcferted  it  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
I  759.  The  eaftcrn  coall  is  barren  paft  the  efforts  of 
cultivation.  The  furface  is  cvtry  where  uneven, and 
covered  with  malFesof  ftone  of  an  amazing  lize.  It  is 
a  country  of  fruiilcfs  valleys  and  frightful  mountai.is, 
fonir  of  an  aftonilhing  height :  the  tinl  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprirgs  butra'n  and 
fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  produtlivc  of  only  a  t'tw  fmail 
trout.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  bligliicd 
flirub,  or  a  little  mofs.  The  valleys  are  (ull  oi  crooked 
ftuntcd  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedjrs,  or  rather 
a  fpccies  oi  Juniper.  In  lat.  60,  on  this  coaft,  %egc- 
tation  ceales.  The  whole  fliore,  like  that  un  the  wert, 
is  faced  with  illands  at  fomc  dillance  from  land.  The 
inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians;  along 
the  coafls  Efquimaux.  Tlie  dogs  of  the  former  are 
very  fmall ;  of  the  latter  large,  .and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Not withllanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  the  (ledge  ,  but  apply  the  dogs  to  that  ufc. 
\\'alrules  vilit  a  place  called  Nuch\fluk,  in  lat.  60, 
during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafc  the 
teeth  with  which  they  head  tlicir  darts.  Davis  fuf- 
pefted  that  he  h.id  found  a  pailage  0:1  this  coaft,  in 
1586,  to  the  Weftcrn  Ocean  ;  but  it  proves  no  more 
than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 

them  to  fend,  iu  the  year  I7J1,  millioaa:-ics   from 

4  T  Grcca- 
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IJu.lfon's  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Nilbet's 
lay  li.iibDiir  for  tlicir  i'ciikincnt ;  bat  the  firll  party  was 
punly  killed,  partly  driven  away.  In  i  7  -4,  under  the 
protcclion  of  tlie  <.i;overnnicut,  another  aitcnipt  was 
ir.adc.  Tlic  niillionarics  were  well  received  by  ihc 
Ll'piimaux,  a:ul  the  million  goes  on  with  fiiccefa. 
Tlic  anini.ils  o(  thtlc  counirics  are,  tlic  niool'e  deer, 
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lluifonia. 
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gynia  order,  belonging  10  the  dodccaiidria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  iioeorolla  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous 
and  tubular:  there  arc  15  ft.iniina;  the  capfule  is  uni- 
locular,  trivalvular,  and  trilpciiiious. 

HUE  and  Crv,  in  law,  the  purfuit  of  a  jicrfon 
who  has  coninruted  felony  on  tlic  high-way. — Of  this 
cullom,  which  is  of  Briiilh  ori;;iii,   the  followin'-  de- 


Hue, 
Hucr. 


flags, reiii-dcer,  bears, tygfrs,buitalocs  wolves, foxes,  dudion  isgivenby  Mr  Uhiiaker.     "  When    it  was 

beavers,  oilers,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrcls,   crmins,  rcquifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 

wild  cats,  and  harci.  The  icin-decr  pafs  in  vafthcrds  the   field,   they  ufed  a   method   that  was  particularly 

towardstheiioith  in  Odobcr,  Icckiagthc  extreme  cold,  marked  by  its  expcditioufnefs  and  dccillvenefs  and  re- 

Thc  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  lloaiing  mains  partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 

ite,  moil  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  :  the  feutales  a  cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others, 

lie  concealed  in  the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  and  in  an  inllant  tranfniitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 

rivers  till  March,  wlieii  they  come  abroad  with  their  through  all  the  region.     And  as  the  notice  palTcd  a- 

twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fcarch  long,  the  warriors  fualchcd  their  arms,  and  hurried 

of  their  conforts.    Several  are  killed  in  their  pallagc  ;  away  to  the  rendezvous.      We  have  a  remarkable  dc- 

and  thofe   whicli  are  wounded   Ihavv  vaft  fury,  roar  feription  of  tlic  faft  in  Cctfar,  and  there  fee  the  alarm 

hidcoudy,   and  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even  propagated  in  16  or  17  hours  through  260  miles  in  a 

their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when  line,     .'^nd  the  iaine  pradicc  has  been  retained  by  the 

not  interrupted  continue  their  way  to  fea.     In  June  Highlanders  to  our  own  time.     When  the  lord  of  a 

tl'.e  males  return   to  fliore,  and  by  Augull  are  joined  clan  received  intelligence  ofan  enemy's  approach,  ]ic 

by    their  conl'oris,  with   the   cubs,  by  that  time  of  a  immediately  killed  a  goat  with  l;is  own  fword,  dipped 


confidcrable  fizc.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefc, 
bullards,  ducks,  pariridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowls. Indeed  mukitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re- 
mote country  to  Labrador  and  Newlbuudland,  from 
places  moil  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the  Antil- 
les ;  and  Ibmc  even  of  the  moil  delicate  little  ipccics. 
Moll  of  them,  with  mimbersof  a<]uatie  fowls  are  feen 
returning  fonihward  with  their  young  broods  to  more 
favourable  climates.     The   favagts  in   fome  refpcils 


the  end  of  a  halt-biu-nt  ilick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carric(i 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolically  threat- 
ened lire  and  l\vord  to  all  his  followers  that  diil  not  in- 
ftantly  repair  to  the  later.  The  notice  was  dilpatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  witli  the  utmofl  expedition. 
And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  was  in  arms, 
and  alfcmbled  at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
thcfe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief- 


regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of  birds  ;  and     tains  airembjed  theirfollowersfor  war.     Thciirilper- 
luve  their  goofc  month  from  the  vernal  appearance  of    fon  that  received  the  notice,  fct  out  with.it  at  full  fpecd, 

delivered  it  10  the  next  that  he  met,  who  iuflantly  fct 
out  on  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third.     And, 


geefe  from  the  fouth.  All  the  grous  kind,  ravens,  ci- 
r.crcous  crows,  titu.oufc,  and  Lapland  linch,  brave 
the  fevereil  winter;  and  fcvcral  of  the  falcons  and 
owls  feck  flicker  in  the  woods.  Of  fifli,  there  are 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-ilfh,  and  a  white  iilh  pre- 
ferable to  herrings;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frch  wa- 
ters, pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thcfe  countries  are  clothed 


in  the  late  rebellion  of  i  745,  it  was  fcnt  by  an  un- 
known hand  through  the  region  of  Breadalbane  ;  and, 
tlying  as  cxpeditiouily  as  the  Gallick  lignal  in  Csefar, 
traverfed  a  traOt  of  32  milc^  in  three  hours.  This 
quick  method  of  giving  a  ditFulive  alarm  is  even  pre- 
fervcd   among  ourfelvcs  to   the   prcfent  day  ;   but  is 


with  a  loft,  warm,  fur.  In  fummer  there  isherc,  as  in  applied,  as  it  Icemsfrom  Cajfar's  account  above  to  have 

other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  fcveral  a-  been  equally  applied  among  the  Cclta;,  to  the  better 

animals;   when  that  fcafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  purpofes  of  civil  polity,    '{hthutcfnmi  aiiH  clamour  oi 

for  three  months,  they  alfumc  thclivery  of  winter,  and  our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  our  own  times,    is  a 

every  fort  of  bcalls,  and  moll  of  their  fowls,  arc  of  well-known  and  powerful  procefs  i'or  fpreading  the  no- 


tice and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  anv  fnguiive  felons. 
The  cry,  like  the  claunxir  of  the  Gauls  or  the  fum- 
mons  ot  the  Highl.iudcrs,  is  taken  from  town  to  town 
and  from  comity  to  county  ;  and  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication-is fpeciiily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other." 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ice- 
land, of  a  moll  extraordinary  natiu'c  ;  forming  at 
umcsjc-ts  d'eaux  of  fcalding  water  ninety-four  feet 
high  and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  moflmag- 
niliceiu  gcrbes  tliat  can  be  imagined,  cfpccially  when 
backed  by  ilie  letting  fun.  They  arifc  out  of  cylindri- 
which  rifes  on  the  call  ofXake  Ontario,  and  running  cal  tubes  of  unknown  depths:  near  tlic  fnrface  they 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  th<  fouth  part  of  New-  expand  intoapcrturcs  ofa  funnel  (hape,  and  tiie  mouths 
England  through  part  of  New-York,  falls  into  the  fpread  into  large  extent  of  ftalaftitical  matter,  formed 
bay  of  the  fea  bvyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-l(land,  oi  fucccinve  fcaly  concenuic  undulations.  '1  he  play- 
and  below  the  City  of  New-York.  ing  of  tliefc  itupendous  fpouts  is  foretold   by  iioifes 

Ul'DSONL'i,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mono-     roaring  like  the  catanift  of  Niagara.     The  cylinder 

be 


the  colour  of  the  fnow;  every  thing  animate  and  in- 
animate is  white.  This  is  a  furpriling  phenomenon. 
But  what  is  yet  mote  furpriling,  and  what  is  indeed 
one  of  tlie  mofl  ilriidug  things,  that  draw  the  moil  in- 
attentive to  an  admiratiion  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
iieis  of  Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from 
Great,Bi-itain  thai  have  been  carried  intoHudfon'sBay, 
on  the  approach  of  winter  have  entirely  cliangcd  tlieir 
appearance,  and  acquired  a  niuch  longer,  fotter,  and 
thicker  coat  of  hair  tiian  they  had  originally. 

HuDio\'s-Bay  Cei.ipany.     See  Company. 

HvD-o\'i- R'n'!r,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
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bcTjins  to  fill:  ic  rifcs  gradiiaU/  to  the  fiirfacc, 
and  gradually  incrcifts  its  height,  I'mokiii);  atiu- 
zingly,  and  riinging  up  great  ftoiics.  ACitr  aitaiii- 
iiin;  itsgrcatcft  height  it  gradually  links  till  it  to- 
tally difap,icars.  iioiling  jeii  d'fiuix  anil  boili.g 
finings  arc  frequent  in  moll  pans  of  the  illand.  In 
in;iny  pans  they  arc  applied  to  the  culinary  iifesofthc 
natives.  Tlic  moll  capital  is  that  which  is  called  Gey.r 
or  Gcyfcr,  in  a  plain  riling  into  liuall  hills,  and  in  the 
midli  of  an  amphitheatre,  bonndcd  by  the  iilflll  mag- 
nificent and  varioiis-lhapcd  icy  moimtains  ;  among 
which  the  three-headed  Hecla  foars  pre-eminent.  Sec 

IcELANU,   N'' 4 Thefc  luiers  are  not    confined 

10  the  land  ;  they  rife  in  the  very  fea,  and  form 
fcalding  fountains  aniidll  the  waves.  Their  diftancc 
from  the  land  is  unknown  ;  but  the  new  volcanic  i!le, 
twelve  miles  oft' the  point  of  Rcickcnes,  emitting  fire 
and  Imoke,  proves  tliat  the  fubtcrraneons  tires  and  wa-' 
lers  extend  tothatfpacc  ;  for  thofc  awful  eticils  arifc 
from  the  united  fay  of  thefc  two  elements. 

HUESCV,  a'l  uicicnt  and  confidcrable  town  of 
Spain,  ill  the  l<iiij;doiu  of  Arragon,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee  and  an  univtrlity.  It  is  feated  on  the  lUiiela,  in 
a  foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13. 
N.  Lat.  40.  2. 

HUESCAR,  or  Guescar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain  in  W.  Long. 
I.  4J.  N.  Lat.  37-  32. 

HUSENE,  or  HuENA,  a  fmali  i (land  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfer- 
vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.     E.  Lang.  13.   j.  N.  Lat. 

55-  54- 

HUET  (Peter  Daniel);  a  very  learned  Krencliwri- 
tcr,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8tli  of  Fe- 
bruary 1630.  He  difcovcred,  from  his  infancy,  a 
great  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and 
the  fciences,  and  at  firft  applied  himlcif  to  the  law  ; 
but  DesCartes's  principles,  and  Bochart's  facred  geo- 
graphy, made  him  change  his  ftudies  for  thole  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  admiration  for  Bochrt  made  him  dclirmis 
of  knowing  him.  He  contraded  a  very  Arid  friend- 
Ihip  with  him,  .ind  accompanied  that  learned  man  to 
Sweden.  Here  Chrillina  would  have  engaged  him  in 
her  fervice  ;  but  he,  fcnlible  of  her  inconllani  temper, 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  a  MS.  ofOrign,  which  he  iranftribed  at 
Stockholm.  He  rcfultd  ftveral  offers  from  Chrillina 
after  llie  abdicated  and  wrnt  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu- 
Xlavus  her  fiicccilbr.  In  1670,  Mr  Bofliict  being  ap3 
pointed  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his 
majelly  choofe  Mr  Huet  fur  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  o(  fub  preciftnr  10  the  prince.  It  was  he  that 
formed  the  pi. 111  of  the  commentaries  in  ufuvi  Del- 
phini,  and  dircrted  the  execution.  His  fentimciitsof 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  did  at  the  age  of  4^.  Soon  alter  this,  lie  was  pre- 
fentcd  by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aiinay  ;  and  in 
1685  was  nominatcdto  the  bilhopric  of  Soillbiis,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avranchcs.  After  i;o- 
vcriiingth.it  diocefc  ten  years,  he  rtligiied,  and  was 
mide  abbot  of  I'oiitenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  tliere.  But  liw- 
fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged 
among  tlie  Jcfuits  in  the  Maifin  Proffj]):,   whom  lie 


hul  made  heirs  to  his  library.  A  ft. ere  dr.-.  j-;.  '•■ 
weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivicil/  of 
his  genius  ;  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a  very  clcg.mt  fl.. 
llylc  ;  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  wa>  a  maiiof  ~ 
very  agreeable  eonvcrfaiioii  ;  and  of  great  probity,  ss 
well  as  irjimcnfe  erudition. —  The  foll'»wiiig  arc  ihc 
titles  of  his  principal  works,  i.  De  darn  intcrpre- 
tib'is,  et  d:  cpliiiK,  ^cnen  iiilnrprctriidi,  a.  An  eili- 
tion  of  Oiigen's  commciiiaricbon  the  holy  Scriptures, 
i:i  Greek  a;id  Latin.  3.  A  ircalife  on  the  origia 
of  the  Romans.  4.  DemonJIrelio  evaiigelica,  folio. 
J.  Q^i.rjtioiies  Almtan.t  de  coiuordiarattii.ii  1/  fidei. 
6.  Of  the  fitiiation  of  the  terreflrial  paraijife,  in 
French.  7.  .'\  hillory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  traiillaicd  i:)lo 
Englilh.  8.  Cotiimentariui  de  rebus  aJ  cum  perti- 
neiiiibus,  9.  Hiietiaiia.  10.  Latin  and  Greek  Vcf- 
fcs,  &c. 

HUGHr.S  (John),  an  ingenious  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  1677.  In  the  catli<:ll  parts  of  his 
youth,  he  cultivated  the  filler-arts,  pi-ctry,  drawing, 
.ind  mulic,  in  cacliof  which  he  by  tuns  ni.idc  a  coii- 
liderable  progrefs  ;  but  followed  thole  and  his  other 
fludies  only  as  agreeable  anuifements,  under  frtqiieiu 
confinement  on  account  of  his  ili  ftaie  of  health.  The 
lord  Chancellor  Cowper  made  him  fccrctary  for  the 
commifrions  of  the  peace  without  iiis  knowledge,  and 
diflinguiihcd  hiui  with  fingnlar  marks -of  hii  cflccra. 
He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
which  happened  in  1719,  the  very  nii",ht  in  which  his 
tragedy,  intitled  The  Jugc  of  Dutnafcui,  was  firll  ac- 
ted. He  was  then  42.  He  tranllatcd  Fontcnrllc'ii 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vcrtut's  rc/olutions  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  letters  of  Abclard  and  Eloifa.  He  gave 
a  very  accurate  edition  of  Spencer's  work*,  with  .'lis 
life,  aglolfary,  and  remarks;  and  wrote  l^rveral  pa- 
pers, in  the  Tatlcr,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  Mr 
Duncombe,  who  married  his  fiftcr,  coUeofed  his  p<i- 
enis  and  ellaysiii  2  vols  lamo,  in  i73y. 

HUGHLY,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  feated  on  the  moft  wefterly  branch  of  th.c  ri- 
ver Ganges.  It  is  of  large  cx-eiit,  reaeliing  about 
two  miles  along  the  river-lidc,  and  drives  a  great  trade 
ill  all  ihc  commodities  of  that  conn;ry  ;  atforci.ig  rich 
cargoes  for  50  or  60  fliips  annually,  belidcs  what  is 
brought  on  carriages  to  the  neighbuuring  towns. 
Saltpetre  is  brought  hiiherfrom  Patiiia  in  vellelsakovp 
50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians  ;  but  there  arc  alio  PoriuguefV,  Eng- 
lilh, and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long.  87.  jj.  N. 
Lat.  22.0 

HUGO  Capet,  chiefof  the  third  raccof  the  kings 
of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans:  he  was 
railed  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  9S7.     See  France,  n»  38. 

HUGOM.A,  ill  Ixjtany  :  A  genu^  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  10  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
a:id  in  tli;  na  u-ai  method  ra;iking  wiih  tlmfe  of  whick 
the  order  is  d  aibrlul.  The  coroll.i  is  pentapeialous  j 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  flriatcd  kernel. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  wny  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Proteflant  Calvluills  of 
France. 

The  name  hadits  firll  rife  in  ij6o  ;  but  authorsarc 
4  T  a  not 
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Ilujrufnotj,  not  agreed  as  to  the  ori,<5ia  andoccafion  thereof:  but 
''""'•  one  ot' tlic  two  lollov.iiig  Iccnis  to  be  the  Icalt  forced 
*      ^         derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the 
f;aic  Koiirgor.,  by  corruptiou  from  feu  Hugoit,  i.  c.  tlic 
gate  Hiigun.  '1  his  Hiigon  was  once  count  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginliardus,  in  his  lil'c  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  fonic  o.her  hiilorians.  He  was  it  fcems 
a  vtiy  wicked  man,  who  by  his  hcrcc  and  cruel  tem- 
per made  himiclf  drcadfnl;  fo  that  after  his  death  he 
v;as  fuppofed  to  walk  iibout  in  the  night-time,  beating 
all  thole  he  met  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious 
Tluuiius  has  not  fcrupicd  to  mention  in  his  liillory. 
Davilaand  other  hiftoriuns  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
o{  Hugucnoti  was  lii'll  given  tothe  Krcnch  Proieflants, 
becaufe  they  ufcd  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  fubter- 
rnncoi-.s  vaults  ncai^this  gate  of  ilugon  ;  am!  what 
feen\s  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  ihey  were 
firlt  called  by  the  name  oi  Huguenots  at  this  citv  of 
Tours. 

Others  affign  a  more  illultrious  origin  to  that  name; 
and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  tothe  reformed,  be- 
caufe they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  preftnt  line  delctnded  from  Hugh  Capet  ; 
whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfeof  Guifc, 
as  delcciiJed  from   Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  detive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German  word  eidgnolfini,  fignijying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berties againft  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefc  confederates  were  called  E'tgndts,  whence 
Huguenots. 

1  he  perfccuiion  which  they  underwent  has  fcarceits 
parallel  in  the  hiflory  of  religion  :  though  theyobtain- 
td  a  peace  from  Henry  HI.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
■Ihort  continuance  ;  and  their  fufterings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  edid  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598 
by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  this  edid,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

HULK,  an  old  ilrip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa- 
ratus, to  fix  or  take  out  the  mails  of  his  majefty's 
fhips,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  mail  of  this  veffel  is  extremely  high,  and  with- 
al propei-ly  llrengthened  hj  Jhrouds  atid  jUyi,  inorder 
to  fecure  what  are  called  tlie^/Z'ffr/,  which  fervc,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoifl;  out  or  in  the  mafts  of  any 
ihip  lying  alongfidc.  The  Iheers  are  compofed  offe- 
veral  long  malls,  whofe  heels  red  upon  the  iideof  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel  whofe 
mafts  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  tiie  mail  to  the  Iheer-hcads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  maft- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  mall  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  fliip, 
which  is  performed  by  fliong  tackles  dependingfrom 
the  Iheer-heads.  The  effort  oi  thefc  tackles  is  pi-o- 
diiced  by  two  capflerns,  fixed  on  tjic  deck  for  this 
purpofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a  name  bcflowcd  on  any  old  veffel 
laid  by  as  uufit  for  further  fcrvicc    It  is  probably  de- 


rived from  the  exxa/ic,  or  velfels  of  burthen,  of  the  an-       Hull 
cicnt  Grecians.  {| 

HULL,  in  the  fea-langtiage,  is  the  main  body  of    Hume, 
afliip,  without  either  malls,  y. lids,  i.tils,  or  riggii'g.  *~~^'~" 
Thus  ti  Jliiki   u  ht:l!  in  a  Jlorm,  is  to  take  in  her 
fails,  and  tolalh  the  helm  on  the  lec-(ide  of  the  (hip  ; 
and /v /■:///,  or  i/if  fl-^;///,  is  (aid  of  a  ihip  whole   fails 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lalhed  a-lce. 

Hull,  a  river  in  Yorkihirc,  whicli  falls  into  the 
liw'.nhcr  it  Kingftou  !ii>on  Hull.     See  Kikgston. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  thcliiiman 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculia/ nature  of  man,  where- 
by he  is  diflinguilhed  from  all  other  beings. 

iluMA.MriES,  ill  the  jilural,  figiiify  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  knov\ii  by  the  name  ot'/iUnf, 
hiimeiiioiei  ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  piofei- 
(orsin  the  iiniverlities  of  Scotland,  called  huruantjh. 

HUMBhR,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Dcrwcnt,  and  feveral  other  ilreams.  By  ihc  late  in- 
land navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfcy,  Dee,  Kibble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Linco'n,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancaflcr,  Wedmoreland,  ChcAer,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefltr,  Ox  ord,  \\  orceder.  It  di- 
vides Yorlhkirc  from  Lincolnfhire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdernefj. 

HUME  (David,  Efq;)  a  laie  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  hiilori.ui,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scot- 
land on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  17IJ. 
Being  the  younger  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
confequence  infufficient  to  iupport  liim.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  dc/lineTd  for  the  bar,  and  paffed  through 
his  academical  courfes  in  tlte  univeriity  ai  Edinburgh  ; 
but  being  more  inclined  to  ftudies  of  a  different  na- 
ture, he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  thd  in- 
crodnclory  (Icjis  neccfTary  for  that  purpofe.  The  wri- 
tings of  Locke  and  Bcrkcly  had  directed  the  attention 
of  the  generality  of  learned  men  towards  mctajihyfics  ; 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himfelt  to  lludies 
of  this  kind,  pulililhed  in  1739  the  two  f^ril  volumes 
of  his  Tnai'ifc  (f  human  nat:trc,  and  the  third  the  fol- 
low iug  year.  He  had  the  ilioriiticaiion,  howevei^,  to 
iiud  his  book  generally  decried  ;  and  toperceiv'C,  that 
the  taflc  for  fyllematic  WTiting  \"as  now  on  the  de- 
cline. He  therefore  divided  ihis  treatife  into  fe- 
parate  Eifays  and  Diil'trtationb,  v,  hich  he  afrerwards 
publilhed  at  dilTerCiit  times  \Viili  alterations  anid  im- 
provements. 

In  I7<i2,  Mr  Hume  pnbliilu'd  two  fin  all  volumes, 
eonlifling  of  Eli'ays  moi-.d,  political,  and  literary. 
Thcfe  were  better  received  thr.i  his-  former  publica- 
tion ;  but  contributed  littl'e  to  hisre'futa'tion  as  an  aa- 
thor;  and  flill  lefs  to  his  proti'i  ;  and  his'  fraall  patri- 
mony being  now  almofl  fpcnt,  he  accepted  ail  invita- 
tion from  the  marquis  of  Ann;i:ulalc'ro  come  ar.J  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  no-.lemau  he  llaid  a. 
twelve-month  iduringwhich  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
eonfiderably  incrcafeJ.  He  then  rcceived'au  iavitalion 
from  General  it  Clair,  10  attend  him  as' a  I'ecretaryon 
his  expedition,  which  was  at  firil  meant  againfl  Cana- 
da, 
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Hume,     da,  but  afterwards  ended  in  an  cxcurfion  agaitill  the 

^ '  coallof  I'Vancc.lii  i  747,  hercccivcdaii  iiivuaiion  from 

the  j^eiicral  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  llation  in  his  mi- 
litary eniball/  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  v.orctlie  uuifonnof  an  ofRccr  ;  and  was  introdu- 
ced at  tlicfc  courtsasaiddc-canip  to  the  general, al^ng 
wiihSir  Harry  luikiiic  and  c!j>iain  Grant, afterwards 
gentr.il  Grant.  In  i  749  Jic  returned  to  Scotl.ind,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  broilicr  at  his  country-houfc  ; 
where  he  coiupofedthe  fccond  part  of  his  cllay5,  call- 
cd  I'o/it.cti/ Dijicii/r/ei.  And  now  the  general  approba- 
Mon  of  liis  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  falc  than  formerly,  auJ  likcwifc  by  the  ntmie- 
rous  anfwers  publiflicd  by  different  perfons  in  order  to 
counteract  their  fuppofcd  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  publiflicd  at  Edinburj^h  his  Political  Dif- 
courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  its  firll  appi  arancc  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Princi]>lcs  of 
florals,  vvhicJiin  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
thebeflof  all  his  performances.  This  year  alfo  he 
was  .ippointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  o(  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh  ;  the  principal  advantage  refuhing  from 
whicli  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiflory  of  England  ;  but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too  txtenlivc,  he  confined  his  hiflory 
(o  that  offlrii.iin  under  the  lioufe  of  .Stu:irt,  The 
book  was  almoil  univerlally  decried  on  its  iirfl  appear- 
ance, and  foon  after  fteincd  to  fmk  in  oblivion.  Dr 
Herring  primjtc  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone  primate 
of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati  of  the  aiulior's  ac- 
quaintance who  approved  of  the  work,  and  feat  him 
meflages  not  to  be  difcoiiraged. 

Notwithflanding  the  approbation  of  theft  tininent 
/lien,  however,  Mr  Hume's  fpiriis  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  biddingadicu 
fo  his  own  country  for  ever  ;  but  his  defign  was  ren- 
dered impraflicable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1755  between  France  and  Britain.  He  tlicn  publifli- 
cd his  Natural  Hilfory  of  Religion  ;  to  which  an  an- 
I\vcr  was publilhed,  foun  after  its  appearance,  in  the 
name  ofUrHtird  bilhop  ofLitclifield  and  Coven- 
try; of  which,  however,  he  hath  iincedifclaimed  bc- 
ingtiiefolc  author.  In  1756,  the  fccond  volume  of 
rlie  Hiflory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publiflicd,  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  firll.  This  was  bette/  re- 
ceived,  and  helped  to  retrieve  ihceharactcrof  the  for- 
j^icr  volume.  Three  years  after,  his  Hiflory  of  the 
Koufc  of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  v;hich  was  al- 
Aiofl  as  ill  received  as  the  Hiflory  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obno- 
xious. The  author,  houever,  had  now  learned  tode- 
fpifc  popular  clamours  ;  and  continued  to  finifh  at  l\is 
I'iifuTc  the  more  early  part  of  ihe  Englifli  hiflory, 
<V'hich  was  publiflicd  in  1761,  and  was  riceivej  with 
ifeleraMc  fuccct's. 

Mr  Hume  jiting  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  havingob- 
faiiu  d  by  ilie  frfic  of  his  books  .1  coinpctcrit  and  indc- 
pendaiu  fortune,  retired  into  his  niti\e  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fci  iiis  foot  otttof 
ft.  From  this  rifilurion,  however,  lie  v.as  diverted 
by  the  cail  0/ Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  iccrc- 
tarjron  hiScrabaffy  to  I'ari^  in  1763.     In  1765 j  t\xc 


earl  being  appointed  lord  lieiiieiiant  of  Ireland,  Mr     Uame. 

Hume  v.as  emrcfted  witli  tiie  folc  management ot  the  ' ' 

bafinefs  of  the  fuie  till  the  arrival  of  the  dtikr  of 
Kiclimond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  in 
1767,  he  returned  to  Ldinburgli,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  Limby  th:  earl  of  Hcrtf.rd,  than 
he  formerly  had  ;  and  now  formed  the  fai.ie  dtlijn  l;r 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  hiuifelf 
in  his  philofopbical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge- 
neral Cojuvay  to  be  under  fecretary  ;  and  this  iaviia- 
liou  he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
charadler  of  the  pcrf  Jii,  and  his  conneclions  v.  ith  lord 
Hciiford.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  i>of- 
fefi'td  of  L.  1000  a-year,  healthy,  and  ihougli  fome- 
what  llrikcn  in  years,  yet  having  a  profpcct  of  lonj 
cnjoyinghis  cafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafcof  his  re- 
putation. Of  his  lall  illncfs  and  charic^cr,  he  him- 
felf  gives  the  following  account.  "  In  fpring  ,1775, 
I  was  Itruck  with  a  dilbrder  m  my  bowels  ;  which  at 
firll  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  1  now  reckon  uj-cn 
a  fpeedy  dilTolution.  1  have  fuffered  vcryliiilc  pain 
from  iny  diforder  j  and  what  is  more  lirange,  have, 
notwithflanding  the  great  decline  of  my  pcrfo.n,  never 
fuffered  a  momeiu's  al>aiement  of  my  fpirits  ;  inlo- 
miich,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  lil'e 
which  1  ihould  moflclioofc  topafs  over  a^ajn,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poflcfs 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  lludy,  and  the  fame  gaiety 
in  company.  I  tonlidtr,  befides,  tliat  a  in.-,  i  odixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cutsolionly  a  few  years  of  intirmiiics  •, 
and  though  I  fee  many  fyinptoms  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation breaking  out  atlaflwith  an  additional  luflie,  1 
know  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  froln  lilc  than  I  am 
at  prefent. 

"To  conclude,  Iiiflorically,  with  my  own  eharafler, 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  flyle  I  mufl  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfclf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments);  1  was,  1  fay,  a  mar! 
of  mild  difpofitions,    of  command  of  temper,  of  aii 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attaeii- 
mcnt,  but  little   fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  paf'ions.     Even  niy  iovc  of  li- 
terary fame,  my  ruliig  pafTioii,  never  foured  my  tem- 
per, notwithflanding  my    frequent  difappoinimcnis. 
My  company  was  not  irn.icccpiabic  to  the  yoang  end 
earelcfs,  as  well  as  to  the  llu^i.ius  and  literal^  ;  and 
as  1  took  a  particular  plealurc  in  the  company  oj'nio- 
defl  women,  I  had  no  rcafun  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception  1  met  with  from  them.     Inav.ord,  thaujit' 
nmil  men  any  wile  eminent  have  found  reafon  tocc:^- 
plain  of  calumny,  1  never  was  touched,  or  even  atti-k- 
cd,  by  her  baleful  tocih  ;  .■fnj  thougli  I  \v.\. 
pofed  myfclf  to  the  rage  of  both  tivi!  .-in.l  r( ' 
lions,  they  (ceined  to  be  dif;u"nici'.  ' 
^Vonted  fury.    My  fiiends '..c'.tr ! 
date  any  one  cifcnmflance  of  my  ciKii.ittf  r 
dtift:  not  but  that  the  zt.ilot^,  we  r.iay  \\( 
would  have  been  glad  in  invent  a;:d   pn'p:;;x;!e  anv 
flory  to  my  difadvant.Tge,   but  they  cov.ld  never  fir.d 
any  which  they  thought  would  wt.tr  tlic  face  of  pro- 
bability.    1  cannot  fty  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  fonef  al  a*aa<>!t  qf  rfiyfelf,  but!  hope  m  is  not  » 
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•  mifplaceJone  ;  and  tliis  is  a  matter  of  fa6l  which  is 
calily  cltared  and  alccrtaincd." 

Mis  fears  concerriiiio;  ilic  inciirablcncfsof  liis  difor- 
dcr  jJiovcd  too  true.  He  died  on  the  2jth  of  Aii- 
giill  1770  J  and  wasiiUtrred  in  liic  Cahun  burying- 
grouiid,  Edinburgh,  where  a  mdiianiciit  is  crcftcd  to 
his  memory. 

IIUMECTATION,  formed  of  humour,  moiflure, 
moilleiiing,  in  pharmacy,  the  jireparingof  a  medicine, 
by  llctpiiig  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  to  folten  and 
nioiilen  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanfc  it,  or  prevent 
its  fubtile  parts  from  being  dijlipaied  in  p;riiiding,  or 
the  like. 

liuMECAfiONis  alii)  ufcd  for  the  application  of 
inoiJlcniiig  remedies. 

l;i  this  I'ciifr  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplaflcrs,  unc- 
tions, Iiuiucct.iiions,  fermentations,  &c. 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  Humrhi,  in  anoiomy,  the  up- 
permoft  bone  ofihcurni,  popularly  called  lUcJhonldcr- 
li'c/;:: ;  extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  Ihouldcr-bladc, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  A- 
NATO.M  Y,  no  47. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wettingothcr  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  I'rom  fluidity  ;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
thing,  depending  on  the  congruity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  tile  pores  of  fucli  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inltance,  quicklil- 
vcr  is  not  a  mo'ft  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes  ;  L-ut  may  be  called  fo  in  refercni;c  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whole  furfaccs  ii  will  perftiilly  adhere,  and 
render  them  fjft  and  moilt. 

HUMiLIATl,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  ellablilhtd  by  Ibme  Milauefe  gentle- 
men on  their  releafe  from  prilbn,  uheic  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  of,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  ii6j.  This  or- 
der, which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  lefs 
than  90  monrifler.es,  \^as  abolilhcd  by  pope  Pius  V". 
in  1570,  and  iheir  houfes  given  to  the  Uomiuicans  and 
Cordf;licrs  for  t!ieir  luxuryand  crutlty. 

HUrulLlAIlON,  the  act  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of 
abating  a  perfon's  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in 
liis  opinion. 

Inthisfcnfc,  humiliation  ft.inds  diflinguiflied  from 
mortification  :  humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; 
mortification  fubdues  the  tlelh. 

HUMILITY,  ill  ethics,  is  a  virtue  confifling  in 
the  moderate  value  which  a  perfon  puts  upon  hinifelf, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  parlicular- 
Iv,  it  conlifU  in  not  attributing  to  ourftlves  any  excel- 
lence or  good  which  we  have  not;  in  not  over-rating 
any  thing  which  we  have  or  do  ;  in  not  taking  an 
immoder  te  delight  in  one's  lelf ;  in  nor  affaming  more 
of  the  praife  o'  a  quality  or  attio.i  tlian  belongs  to  us  ; 
and  in  a  lowly  fenfe  iiul  acknowledgment  of  our  im- 
pcrfectio.is,  errors  and  fins.  This  virtue  exprelFcsitfclf 
in  the  modelly  of  onr  apficarance,  of  our  purluits,  and 
of  our  bch  ivour  towardsothcr  men.  It  is  dillinguilh- 
ed  from  .jf{ci!:T;:jtion,  balhfuhiefs,  and  meannefs. 

HUMMING-BIRD.     SeerRocHi    us. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor,  in  its  original 
fignirication,  /lands  for  moiflure  in  gcnrral  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  rellramed  toflgnify  themoillurc  of 
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anim.tl  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through   Humoor, 
thein.  Hun.phrcy 

It  is  diftinguiflied  from  moilluie  in  general  in  this,  ^ — ■" 

that  huiueurs  properly  cxprcfs  ihe  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
when,  in  a  vitiated  Hate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
lay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  aperfoii's  body  were  full 
of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  llate,arccallcd/itt///or/r/,  arc  thofe  in  the 
eye;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  eryflallinc 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid 
or  difcaled  :  yet,  when  we  lay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  wc  underitaud  it 
in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fnppofcd  to  depend 
upon  tlie  flate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humoi'k  has 
come  to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and  difjiotltion. 
A  perfon's  humour,  however,  is  different  from  \\\idif- 
pnjitioii,  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  thedilcafe  of 
a  difjiofition :  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  of  a 
ferioub  temper  or  difpulilion  of  mind,  were  fubjciSt  to 
melancholy  luimoius  ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and 
tender  dilpoiition,  were  fubjcCt  topcevilh  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :  but  it 
is  flill  humour  ;  fomcihing  that  is  whimlical,  caprici- 
ous, and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured 
man  may  have  fits  of  good-humour,  which  fcein  to 
come  upon  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  moral  caules  of  happincfs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  conflitutes  the  whole  of  good- 
humour  ;and  a  man  whohas  many  fuch  fits,  is  agood- 
humonred-man  :  yet  he  may  not  he  good-natured  ; 
which  is  a  character  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable,  and  unifoim,than  what  was  requi- 
iite  to  conlUtute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  madeufe  of  to  cxprefs  the  qiiali- 
ty  of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  confiderable  re- 
fcmblancc  to  wit. 

Wit  expiell'es  fomething  that  is  more  defigned, con- 
certed,regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomcihing  that 
is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantallicul  ;  fome- 
thing which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  whicii  he  can 
neiiiier  command  or  reflrain,  and  which  is  not  pcr- 
fcftly  confident  with  true  politencls.  Humour,  it 
has  been  laid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ;  yet  a 
man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon  ;  a  buffoon,  however,  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of 
Buckingliam,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  all  in  all ; 
wit,  accordingtohim,  fhould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add 
an  agreeablcnefs  to  lonie  proper  and  jufl  fentiment, 
which  without  fome  fuch  turn  might  pafs  without  its 
effedt.     See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Lawrence),  a  very  learned 
EngliOi  divine  in  the  i6th  century,  who  during  the 
perfccution  under  queen  Mary,  reired  with  other  Pro- 
tellaut-rcfugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ac- 
ccliion  of  queen  tli/.abeth;  and  was  made  prefidcnt  of 
Magdalene  coilegc,  Oxford,  dean  of  Glouceller,  and 
then  dean  (  f  Wiiicheller.  He  was  a  great  and  gene- 
ral Icholar,  an  able  linguiil,  and  a  deep  divine;  and 
pubjifhed,  l  .Deretigion.i coiijuvationcet  rcforvialhiii, 
J e  que  pi  nimturcguM.i.  Ve  rulione  irtcrprctaudi  aufit- 
r.i.  %.  Optimatii  ;  five  de  nobilUati,  eju/qiie  o'ignie. 
4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.     He  died  in  i  ^90. 

HUMULUS, 
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Humulm,  HUMULUS,  the  Hor  :  a  genus  of  ilie  pentandria 
Hundred,  order,  belonging  to  tlic  dioccia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
'  '  •  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Sca- 
brida.  The  mali  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  t)ie  female  calyx  is  inonophylious,paient  obli- 
quely, and  entire,  there  is  no  corolla;  but  two  ftylcs; 
and  one  feed  within  the  calyx,  the  latter  confiding  of 
one  large  leaf.  There  is  only  one  fpccics,  viz.  he  lu- 
pnlus,  which  is  fomctiincs  found  wild  in  hedges  near 
honfes  and  gardens,  but  probably  is  noi  indigenous. 
Tlie  flalk  is  weak  and  climbing;  it  creeps  up  the  fup- 
port  in  the  fpiral,  afccnding  always  from  the  right  hand 
totheleft.  The  ftalk  and  the  leaves  arc  rough  tothc 
touch  ;  the  upper  leaves  arc  heart  fhaped,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  three  lobes  (eratcd  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  in  pairs  on  long  fuoiftalks.  The  male  flowers 
grow  on  a  dillinel  plant  on  branched  peduncles;  the 
lemalcs  on  peduncles  in  pairs  of  the  form  of  a  flrobiliii 
or  cone,  conipofcd  of  large  imbricated  calyces  con- 
taining each  one  or  two  feeds.  For  the  culture  and 
ufcsof  hops,  fee  the  articles  Hop  and  Husbandry. 
HUNDRED,  HCNDREDUM,  or  Cenluria,  a  part 
or  divifion  of  a  county;  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  iis 
furnilliing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king's  wars. 
After  king  Alfred's  dividing  England  into  coun- 
ties, and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  fo  a 
Jhcriff,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 
which  the  conflablc  was  the  chief  otficer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firll  made  by  the  king  10  parti- 
cular perfons  ;  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefcription,  their  jurifdiftion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court ;  a  fesv  of  them  only  excepted  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
lome  great  fubjecls,  and  ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of 
a  franchifc. 

HuxDRED-Cturt.  This  is  only  a  larger  Covrt-Bu- 
roil,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  pari- 
cular  hundred  inflead  of  a  manor.  The  free  fuitors 
arc  here  alio  the  judges,  and  the  ftcward  the  rcgiller 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  likewile  no 
court  of  record  ;  refembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju- 
rifdiclion.  This  is  f;iid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county-court  for  the  eafcofthe 
people,  ihatthey  might  have  jufticc  done  thcmat  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  ;  bat 
its  inflituiion  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds ihemfelves,  which  were  formerly  obfcrved  to 
have  been  introduced  tliough  not  invented  by  Alkred 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
The  c:ntiiii,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in- 
JiAbitants  of  a  diltricl  conipofedof  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  dirtri<;tout  of  which  they  were 
cholen.  Caefar  fpc  'ks  pulitively  of  the  judicial  jwwcr 
cxercifed  in  thiir  huiulrcd-courts  and  C'l^;ri^-b:Iron. 
<'  FrincipiS  rcgionum,  atqut  pagirum^'  (which  wc  may 
fairly  conllrur,  the  lord  of  hundreds  and  ni.inors) 
'^hitcrfuos  Jul  dkuiit,  conlrovirfiafqii;  tmnuiint"  An  1 
Tacitus,  who  had  examiued  their  conllitntion  Aill 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  auiliority 
of  the  lord,  but  that  of  the  anttni,  the  hundredors, 
or  jury;  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  frcchoIJ- 


ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  (hare  in  the  determination.  Ilur.firy. 
"   Eliguiitur  in  coiiciliiiet  principcs,quiiura;ir  fagct  •'       ' 

vicofqiii  r;di:ii:t  :  ciHteni  jingulh,  expl^be  c'jv.iles,  ccn- 
fi/ifim  fiiniil  et  audoritas,  ad/iiiit."  This  hundred- 
court  was  denominated  *jT^-i/</ in  the  Gothic  ci'::ftiiu- 
tion.  But  this  court,  as  caufcs  arc  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence  as  from  the  common  court  ba- 
ron, and  by  the  fame  w  rits,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  falfc  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into 
equal  difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  aftions. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  i  ajincnia.  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungaiy  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythian  ro 
Tartar  nation,  who  lubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  i3th  and  22d  degrees  01  call  long, 
and  betwixt  the  4;th  and  -igth  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  feparatc  it  from  Poland;  to  the  fouth 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Dravc,  which  feparatcs  it 
from  Sclavoaia;  to  the  wefl  by  Moravia,  Auflria, 
and  Stiiia;  and  10  the  call  by  Wallachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  23; 
in  breadth;  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  bciiig  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards the  cafl,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weft.  * 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain- 
ous and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouihcrn,  on  the 
contrary,  are  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  Tlie  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Prelburg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  ia 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile; 
but  the  air  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  hio- 
ralFes,  is  not  fo  wholcfomc  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  arc  mines  of  gold,  lilver,  cop- 
per, iion,  lead,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  aiiiimony,  yel- 
low orpiment,  fulpiiur,  vitriol,  marcalite,  fait  native 
and  faclitious,  faltpetre,  magnets,  afbeftos  or  ftonc- 
fhx,  marble  offeveral  colours,  alabaficr,  with  dia- 
monds, and  all  forts  of  precious  floncs.  Com  is  it 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  Iiifcious; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They 
have  vail  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter 
moflly  moufe-coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild- 
fowl, game,  and  fifh,  and  many  fpecies  of  wild- 
beafts,  particularly  chamois,  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  bclldcs  vines  and  the  common  foris» 
here  are  tobacco,  falfron,  buck-wheat,  millet,  me- 
lons, and  chefnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
baths,  and  fprings  of  v.rious  kinds  and  qualities. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapack 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  (or  all 
ihofc  that  fcparaie  iliis  kingdom  from  Poland,  Mo- 
ravia, Sileli.i,  and  fume  part  of  Auflria.  The  fides, 
of  luofl  of  them  arc  covered  with  v.->>od,  a-iJ  their 
tjps  with  faow.  TIic  chief  riverr-  are  the  Daiiubc^ 
the  Dravc,  the  Save,  the  W'n^.  <""  Wa.ig,  the  Gran,, 
the  Tcmes,  the  Raab,  and  Thiefs,  all  well  Hocked 
with  filh.  There  are  fcveral  lakes  anion j  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  fomc  alfo  in  the  bwlsnds. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  tl:edcfccnda;jts  of 
the  ancient  Hunns,  Sdavouians,  Camani,  Gc.-mans, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandcri.ijj 
people  called  IZ^dmis,  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin, 
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r.ry.  by  t  probibly  liic  Unices  iho'*;  ^^  c  ^  .llcil  gypfis.  Tlic 
—  naii>;aii;iusare  liiii  10  ^f  of  a  liiigiiiie  tlioUric  ceiu- 
pcr,  aiul  Ibmewlut  lurio-  timl,  proud,  an.l  rtvcnge- 
fiil.  Tlicyluivc  bscu  alwjy:;  reputed  good  filditrs, 
liciiig  uxucti  iKorc  iucliiKd  to  A\v.\i,  \\\.\n\A  ixercilcs, 
...;d  hmitjiii-,  I  Inn  to  a''t?j  IcJniiiig,  iradc,  oragri- 
caliuro.  The  nobility  ^ttc*-t  jjrrat  pomp  and  nugiii- 
liccucCj  and  an;  i^'Ach  addictcc'  to  fcaftitig  and  carou- 
liiig.  TIte  u\v:;i  i ii  general  ^rc  llron^  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Tliey  ijiaye  .heir  beards  but  Ic^ve  wliif- 
kcrs  oil  the  iippcr-lip ;  weaving  fur  cap';  on  thtir 
hcad^,  a  clolc-bodicd  coat  fjirc  with  a  fadi,  with  a 
Ihort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fi  contrived  as  to  be 
biitkkil  under  their  arm,  and  !(?ave  ilie  right  hand  at 
iibcriy.  Their  Iioilc  are  called  h.i^.trs,  and  their  loot 
hc^.luL-t.  The  forntcr  wear  a  bro.id-fword,  or  fcy- 
mctcr,  amlcavry  a  hatchet  or  baule-ax.  Their  hor- 
fes  are  rtccr,  but  not  near  lb  larj^c  as  the  German  hor- 
fi's,  and  therefore  tluy  ilmd  u;i  on  thtir  fliort  flir- 
rnps  when  they  ftrikc.  The  htydukcs  nfiially  \\t?x 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
tlic  eacuiics  they  pretend  to  h,.vc  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  ioot  arc  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
Aiit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo- 
men, when  they  go  abroad,  wear  Ihort  cloaks  and  a 
veil, 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  and  has  little  or  no  atTmity  with  any 
S^uropcan  tongiic;  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  laft  is  fpoken  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  tominon  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Z'grluns  have  alfo 
a  particular  jari^on. — ChrilUanity  was  planted  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  iix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  oi"  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  a  bare 
toleration.  Belides  fcvcral  fet^s  of  Proteftants,  here 
arealfogrcat  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  Jews; 
the  laft.  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befices  Jeluits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  arc  feveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman-catholics.  The  Lutherans 
alfo  and  Calviuills  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools, 
but  under  divers  reftriftions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  alr.iofl:  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
conlift  chiefly  of  Wine,  horfcs,  eatile,  metals,  mine- 
rals faffron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par- 
ticular furuilhes  Audria,  and  other  countries  weft  of 
it,  with  v.1.1  droves  of  cattle,  as  wcil  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec- 
koned the  befl.  The  principal  manufacliu'es  are  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
unwrought. 

Hungary  at  firA,  like  mnfl  other  countries,  was 
divided  iniomany  Utile  principalities  and  llates, which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  v/ho  had  the 
title  of  AL-.  The  lallof  thefe  dukes  was  Gcyfa:  who, 
becoming  a  profclyte  to  Chriflianiiy,  was  baptized; 
after  which  he  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen  who  look  the  title  of  king,  aniii)  looo.     But 
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as  the  throne  was  filled  by  elecljon,  though  generally  Hungary, 
out  of  the  fame  family,  tiic  difpofal  of  the  crown  was    Huugur. 

difputcd  between  the  Turkilh  and  German  craptrors  " -'~~' 

for  near  200  years;  but  after  the  year  1327,  when 
Kcrdiunnd  archduke  of  Anllria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
elections  in  fucU  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  iii 
their  family  till  16^7,  when  it  na,s  fettled  heredita- 
rily on  their  heirs  male;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  a(fb  made  by  ihc  diet  at  BrclUu-g  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  islo  defccudtofcmales. 
The  ilatcs  ofthe  kingdom  conUll  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  tke  royal  towns.  To  thq 
liril  clafs  belong  two  archbirtiops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
Ihops,  near  as  many  abbots  a;id  provofls,  with  the 
Pauline  and  PrxmonAratenlian  Jtfuiis.  To  tlic  fe- 
coiid,  the  fladtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprcfcnts  the 
king  i  the  coiut- judge  ;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalnia- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  bclavonia  ;  the  lladtholdcr  of  Tran- 
filvania;  the  ^reit  treafurcr,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
ftcward  of  the  houfchold,  the  malter  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  ot  the  yeomen  nf  the 
guards,  and  the  graad-marlhal  of  the  courts  who  arc 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  ot  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be- 
long ihc  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  fubjecit  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gen- 
try alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbiihops,  and  biihops, 
Iiave  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
The  common  people  arc  vaflals  to  the  lords,  onwhofc 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex- 
ceed a  million  Sterling,  arifmgfrom  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  fait- works,  contributions, 
cuHoms,  &c.  The  fortilicaiions  and  garrifons  con- 
ftaiuly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againft.the  Turks, 
are  a  great  expcnce  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  eaUly  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  miliiia  ;  lor  there  are  50,000  in  aftual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnilli  the  other  50,000  when  they  arc 
wanted. 

Hvsc.AiQ-IValer,  a  diftillcd  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  of  flowers  of  rolcmary  ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofc  ufe  it  was  firll  made. 
See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occafioncd  by  long 
abllincnce  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
flate. — See  Abstinence;  Fasting;  and  Anatomy, 
n°  I  05. 

The  following  ufeful  obfervations  upon  hunger  or 
famine  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Pcrcival  in 
the  fccond  volume  of  the  Maneheilcr  Tranfaftions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted  (the  Doctor 
obfervcs)  with  lefs  pain  and  mifery,  by  a  moderate 
allo'A'ancc  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre- 
faction of  the  hmnours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu- 
tion, the  fmall  veflels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furnilhed  with  that  moillure  which  is  ef- 
feniial  to  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Fon- 
tanus,  a  v.riter  of  rcfpcitable  authority  in  the  cltinia- 
tion  of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hiilory  ot  a  woman 
who  obllinatcly  refufed  to  take  any  fubfiftencc,  except 
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llttBger.  !wiee>  during  the  I'lMce  of  jo  dujri,  it  the  end  sf  which 

■— ^  period  Die  ilied.  H^ii  he  aJils,  tbit  (he  ufcd  water  I7 
TV-ay  of  drink,  thoUfiii  in  fmall  quantity.  Rcdi,  who 
nude  many  experiments  (cruel  and  unjiiAilijUe  in  ray 
opinifm),  lu  atcertain  the  cft'ccls  of  fjftinj;  on  fowls, 
oLffcrvcil,  that  none  were  able  to  fupport  life  beyond 
tlie  ninth  day  to  whom  drink  wai  denied  ;  whereas 
one  i  'dulged  with  water  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  oblerved,  that  children  ;irc  more 
affcticrt  by  ab'liiitncc  than  young  perfpns  ;  tlid'c,  more 
than  the  mtdJlc  aged  ;  aiiJ  the  miJdle  aged,  mure  than 
old  men.  Tiie  power  to  endure  famine.however.iuift  de- 
pend nu  Ufs  upon  the  (bteof  health  and  fl  rcngth  than  on 
tliL-  age  ut'iiicfiiilcrer.  There  are  alfo  pariicuii'.rconlU- 
fition  i  whicli  do  not  fafi'er  much  pain  from  the  calls  of 
hiiiii;cr.  Dr  i'crcivdl  wasinforne.iby  ayo'ing  piiyllcian 
from  Geneva,  that  when  he  was  a  Itudcnt  at  Moatpe- 
lier,  he  failed  three  nights  and  four  days,  with  no  o- 
ther  refrcilinient  than  a  pint  of  water  daily.  His  !iun- 
ger  w,.s  keen  but  never  painful,  during  the  tirft  and 
Cccoud  Ci/s  of  his  abilinence  ;  and  the  two  following 
day.s,  he  perceived  only  a  fsintncfs  when  he  attempted 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion  :  A  fcnfc  of  coldnefs 
was  ditlufi'd  over  his  whol:  frame,  but  m>re  particu- 
larly alfettcd  the  cxtremiiies.  His  mind  was  in  a  very 
unufoal  lla'.c  of  puiillanimity  ;  and  he  experienced  a 
great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recollcdcd  the 
ciicuniftancc  wiiich  had  been  the  occalion  of  his  fafl- 
ing.  During  the  whole  period,  the  alvinc  excretions 
were  fupprcU'cd,  but  not  ihofe  by  the  ki<lncys  :  atid  .it 
the  clofc  of  it,  his  (kin  liecainc  tinged  with  a  Ihadc  of 
yellow.  Tlie  tirrt  food  he  look  v/as  veal  broth  :  which 
had  fomething  ot  an  in;oxicating  cfteft,  producing  a 
glow  i.f  \sarnuh,  and  raifing  his  i'pirits,  fo  as  to  render 
iiim  alhamcd  of  his  defpon.'ency.  Perhaps  in  the 
cafe  of  Scxtius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  commenta- 
tib-  6.  riesof  Csefar*,  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowcfs 
which  he  fudJenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
liilerating  etfcftof  fuftcnancc,  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  probable  he  woidd  no  longer  decline. 
The  faiS,  however,  evinces,  tliat  neither  his  lickncfs 
ror  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  violent  as 
much  to  impair  his  ftrength  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind.  Pomponius  Atticui,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  by  refuling  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  eafe  from  hisdifoider,ralhtr  than  any 
acute  futfcrings  by  famine.  "  Sic  cum  biduo  cibo  fe 
ablUnuillet,  fubito  fcbris  deceflit,  leviorquc  morbus clFe 
caepit  :  tamen  propolitum  nihilo  fccius  perigii.  Ita- 
que  die  quinto,  poOquam  id  confiliuminierat,  deceflit." 
{Corn.  Ni-[>oi  in  l^it.  Poiiif!.  Attic.)  From  the  former 
circumftancc  it  has  been  corjcftured,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  himfelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fomeother 
diluent.  But  though  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of  numero\is  melan- 
choly fatts  to  fhow,  that  the  preffiireof  want  is  agoni- 
zing to  the  human  frame.  "  I  have  talked  (fays  an 
Dr  CM-  ingenious  writerf),  with  the  captain  of  a  (liip  who 
ith'i  Hij!.  wusone  of  lix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
tteEarib,  ^^.^j  ,),j  (,„iy  pcrfou  liut  had  uot  loft  liis  fi  lifts  whm 
they  received  accidental  relief.  He  slfured  me  his 
paii'S  at  tirft  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often  tempted  to 
eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  wiiich  the 
reft  of  his  crew  adiuully  for  fjiue  time  lived  upon  : 
Vol.  VIII. 
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He  filJ,  th«t  durlnfjthf  continuaneeofthii  piroxyfn,    Hung^. 

he  found  bis  pains  infupportablc,  and  w-»  delir^M«  n;   ^ — ' 

one  time  uf  aiuicipaiing  that  death  whic'n  he  ili  <  ... 
inevitable:  But  his  pains, Jie  fiid,  gradually  decrcaied 
after  the  fixth  day  (lortheyhad  water  in  the  ihip,  *hicli 
kept  them  aliv  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  ftatc 
rather  of  langour  thandclirc  ;  nor  did  he  mi;ch  willi 
for  food,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating  ;  and  that 
for  a  while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminiCi- 
ed  importunity.  The  hltcr  part  ot  the  time,  wucn 
Lis  health  was  alnioft  deftroyed,  a  thoufand  ftrange 
images  rofe  upon  his  mind  ;  a. id  every  one  of  his  fcn- 
fcs  begin  to  bring  him  w^ong  inform.iiion.  The  moil 
iragrantpertumcsappcared  to  him  tob.ive  a  tetidfmell ; 
aijd  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  agntnih  hue,  and 
fometiracs  ayeiljw.  .  When  he  wjj  prefenied  with 
food  by  the  ihip's  company  tiiat  took  hint  and  his  men 
up,  four  ot  whom  died  lliortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
io.iking  upcm  it  with  loaihiiij^  inflead  of  dclire  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  ftoinaeh  was 
brought  to  its  natural  tone  ;  when  the  violence  oi  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  fort  uf  caniue  ea:i<  rnefs."' 

To  thofc  wlio  by  their  occupations  arc  exiiofcd  to 
fu'.h  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance  ta 
be  inrtructed  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  f  lid  to  ufe  a  compoliiion  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  Oiells  of  fn-iils,  cockles,  and 
oy  •  ers  calcined,  whenever  ihey  undertake  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  are  likely  to  be  deltitute  of  proviiions.  it  is 
probable  the  Riellsarc  not  burnt  intoquickliine,  but  on- 
ly fo  as  todcftroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigition.  The  mafs  is  dried,  and  formed  ii:ti» 
pills,  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip, which, beinggraduallydilTolvedand  fw»lluwcd,ob- 
tuiid  the  fenfations  both  ot  iiungcr  and  of  thirfl.  To- 
bacco, by  its  narcotic  quality,  fecnis  well  adapted  to 
counteract  the  uneafy  iinprciiions  which  the  gallric 
j'lice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  tbe  ilomach  when  it  is 
empty  ;  and  the  combination  of  tcfcaccnus  powders 
with  it  may  tend  to  corretl  the  fecretion  that  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digellion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  is. always  united  wiih  acid.iy.  Certain  at 
leaft  it  is,  (hat  their  operation  is  both  graefuland  fa- 
liitnry  ;  for  we  find  tbe  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Eall  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chcw- 
ingofwhiv.h  thfy  are  univerfally  anil  imraoJcratelv  ad- 
dicted. Perhaps  fuch  ai.furbcnts  may  be  ufefully  ap- 
plied, both  to  divide  the  dofes  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exbibi- 
lion  of  this  plant,  mudi  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro- 
duces fitknefs,  vertigo,  cold  cUinmy  fweats,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  During  tiie  time  of  war,  the  iin- 
preifed  failors  frequently  bring  on  thefc  maladies,  tiiat 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  hofpilals.  and  relrafej 
from  fervitude.  It  would  be  an  cafy  an^l  fate  experi- 
ment toafcertain  the  elficacy,  andio  adjuft  the  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Indian  conipofHion  niciuioned.  And 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in 
f)me  degree  fuccefsful  :  for  it  is  known  (hat  fmoking 
tobacco  gives  relief  in  thol'c  habitual  pains  nf  the  fto- 
niach  which  appe.ir  to  arife  from  the  irrit<<iion  of  the 
g.iftric  fecrelinns.  'I  be  like  cffcti  is  fc.nc  times  produ- 
ced by  incre.iling  the  tlow  of  f.iliva,  and  fwallowin^ 
whit  is  thus  Jifcbar£cd.  And  Ur  Pcrciv  il  has  related 
4  U  the 
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Hanger,    the  cafc  of  a  gentleman,  who  ufed  to  mafticate,  many 

>^ hours  daily,  a   piece  of  lead,  which   being  neiilicr 

hard,  friable,  nor  otFcnfive  to  the  pslate,  luited  his 
purpofe,  as  he  thnuglu,  better  than  any  other  fub- 
Itance.  He  continued  the  cuftom  many  years,  dcri- 
ving  great  cafc  from  it,  and  fuffering  no  fcnlible  inju- 
ry from  ihc  poifonous  quality  of  the  nieial.  On 
mentioning  this  fad  to  a  navy  fargeon,  the  Doclor  was 
told,  that  tlie  failors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigaie  thirll  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouths. 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  Doilorobfervcs,  might  be 
deviled  ;  but  the  eflicacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali- 
vary  glands  arc  for  a  while  capable  of  furnilliiiig  a  fub- 
flitute  for  drink.  When  a  fcarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
iea,  Dr  h'ranklin  has  advifed,  that  the  mariners  Ihould 
bathe  theuifdvcs  in  tubs  of  falt-water  :  For,  in  pur- 
fuing  the  anuifcmentof  fwimming,  he  obfcrved,  that, 
however  thirfly  he  Was  before  immerfion,  he  never 
continued  fo  afterwards  ;  and  that,  though  he  foaked 
hiinfelf  feveral  hours  in  iheday,  and  fcvcraldays  fuc- 
ceffively  in  falc- water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confequcnce 
of  it,  the  leaft  taftc  of  falinefs  in  his  mouth.  He  alio 
further  fuggefls,  that  the  fame  good  effect  might  per- 
haps be  derived  from  dipping  the  failors'  apparel  in 
the  fea  ;  and  exprelfcs  a  eonhdence  that  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  would  enfue. 

To  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been 
propofcd  by  Dr  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  Ihould 
conftitute  pan  of  the  provilious  of  every  fliip's  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diilolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  ;  and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles  furnilhcs  one  day's  fubliftence 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per- 
cival's  experiments  it  appears,  thai  falep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  ilian  any 
other  vegetable  produftion  now  ufed  as  food.  ]|  has 
the  property  alfo  of  concealing  the  naufeous  talte  of 
falt-water  ;  and  confequenily  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  fea,  when  the  ftock  of  frefh  water  is  fo  far  con- 
fumed,  that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  lliorl  allowance. 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  offen- 
fivencfs,  and  even,  in  tome  meafure,  correds  the  acri- 
mony of  faked  and  putrefcent  meals.  Bui,  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  hunger,  falep  would  be  moll  efficaci- 
ous combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  fuel.  By 
fwallowing  little  ballsof  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coatsof  the  (lomach  would  be  de- 
fended from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  arc 
highly  nutritive,  of  flow  digeftion,  and  indifpofed  to 
pafs  ott'by  perfpiration,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed to  fupport  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compoli. 
tion  is  fuperiorin  (implicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  following  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  A  vi- 
ccnna  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introdudion  of  rhubarb,  callia, 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,  into  the  materia  medica.  "  Take 
fweet  almonds  and  beef  fuct,  of  each  one  pound  ;  of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  ;  and  of  the  roots  of  marfli 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  form  the  mafs  into  bolufes,  about  the  fizc 
of  a  common  nut."  Animal  fat  is  fingularly  powerful 
in  affiiaging  the  moft  acute  fenfations  of  thirlt,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  narrativeof  the  fufteringsexperienced  by 
xhofe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta. 
A  hundred  and  forty -fix  perfojis,  exhaufled  by  fatigue 


and  military  duty,  were  there  thruft  together  into  a  Hunger. 
chamber  of  i8  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows,  *~ — >/— 
Arongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which,  in  a  clofc  ful- 
try  night,  and  in  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal, 
little  or  no  circulation  of  frclh  air  could  be  enjoyed. 
In  a  few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
profufe  a  perfpiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it  ;  and  this  was  fuccccded  by  a  raging 
thirif,  which  increafed  in  iroponlon  js  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  nioifhire.  Water!  Water!  became  the 
univerfalcry  ;  andanold  folciitron  theoutlidc,  ihtough 
pity,  furnillied  them  with  a  few  (kinfulsof  it.  But 
thefe  Icanty  fupplies,  like  fprinklings  un  the  fire,  ler- 
vcd  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  fianic.  From  this 
experience  of  its  effects,  Mr  Howil,  their  chief,  de- 
termined to  drink  no  more  ;  and  kept  his  mouth  moill 
by  fucking  the  perfpiration  out  of  his  Ihirt  (Iceves,  and 
catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face. 
"  You  cannot  imagine  (lays  he)  how  unhappy  1  w,is 
if  any  of  them  tlcaped  me."  He  came  into  the  pri- 
fon  without  his  coat,  the  feafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
it  :  and  one  of  his  milerable  companions,  Obfcrving  the 
expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  tliirft,  rob- 
bed him  from  time  to  time  of  a  conliderable  p?rt  of 
his  flore.  This  plunderer,  wliom  he  found  to  be  a 
younggentlemanin  thefervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
from  him.  Before  Mr  Howel  adopted  tliis  mode  of 
relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thirft,  to  drink  his  own  nrine  :  but  it  was  fo  intenfe- 
ly  bitter,  that  a  fccond  lailc  could  not  be  endured  ; 
whereas,  he  alTurcs  us,  no  Bri/lol  water  could  be  more 
foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiration.  And  this,  we 
may  preiume,  conliftccLchicrty  ofanimr.l  fat,  melted  by 
exceflivc  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane through  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

Perfons  who  have  been  accuAomcd  to  animal  food, 
are  foon  reduced  when  fuppiicd  only  with  thefarina- 
cea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  different  fubftances,  an  ingenious- 
young  phylician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experimentsonhimfelf,  to  which  heunfor- 
tunatcly  fell  a  facrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
and  water;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every, 
day  diminilhed  much  in  his  weight.  But  in  1784,  a 
ftudent  of  phytic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
a  longer  fpace  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily:  And  he  allured  our  au- 
thor, that  he  paired  through  the  ufual  labours  of  fludy 
and  exercife,  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
flrength,  and  without  any  fenlible  lefs  of  bulk.  The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  eyeretions,  were  very 
fcanty  during  the  whole  period  j  and  the  difcharge  of 
fseces  occurred  only  once  in  a  week.  In  this  cafc  the 
oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the  milk  crobably  furnilli- 
ed a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  «id  at  the  fame 
time  contributed  to  check  the  wafte  by  perfpiration 
and  other  difcharges  ;  for  oleaginous  fubftances  arc 
retained  long  in  the  body  by  their  vifcidity.  Dr 
RulTcl,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
in  thofe  feafons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  if,  are  difpofcd  to  fever,  and  affeCted 
with  infardions  of  the  lungs  ;  maladies  which  indi- 
cate both  retention  and  obArudiou.     Milk  has  been 
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Hoiigcr,    fufpciflcd  hy  foine  of  producing  rimilar  cffedls,  though 
"        in  a  liighier  dcgrci: ;  and  ilic  free  ufe  of  ii  has  bccu 
on  this  account  forbidden  lo  allhmatics. 

Gum  arable  might  be  a  good  fublUtutc  for  falep  in 
the  conipoiition  already  recommended;  and  as  it  will 
give  Inch  fiiiiincfs  lu  ihc  mafs,  as  lo  require  mandu- 
catioii,  the  faliva,  by  tliis  iiicaus  fcparaied  and  carried 
ijiio  the  ftonuch,  would  further  contribute  to  all'uage 
the  feiifations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirfl.  Sec 
CvM-^rubic.  1  his  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  bccu  lately  extolled  in  Krance, 
under  the  name  o{  pdtignmo,m  remedy  for  catarrhal 
de/luxioHs.  Dr  Pcrcivul  has  (ecu  cakes  madcof  thefc 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied 10  the  purpofc  of  obviaiing  liungcr.  They  arc 
not  pciilhable  in  the  hoLicIt  climaics,  ni  ly  be  carried 
about  the  pcrfm  with  cunvenieiice,  and  though  very 
lough  are  plcafint  to  liie  laUe.  In  the  forniula  by 
which  they  tre  ni.ide,  tlie  propoiti.m  of  fugu-  is  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  Imall,  if  the  niafsbe 
intended  toalluage  the  cravings  ot  appetite.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  luforuiatioii,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows. "  Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arable  one  ounce:  Levigate  them  well  together  ;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofc  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  fnrticicnt  quantity." 

In  our  aiienipts  to  recover  thofc  who  have  fuffercd 
under  the  calamines  of  famine,  great  circumfpeJlion 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food, are  tlie  means 
to  be  employed  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  tlicfe  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  adminiltered 
with  caution  and  judgment.     Kor  the  body,  by  long 
faltiiig,  is  reduced  to  a  flate  of  more  than  infantile 
debility;   the  minuter  vellcls  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  coUapfe  for  want  of  fluids   to  diltend 
them  ;  the  ftomach  and  intcftincs  (brink  in  their  capa- 
city ;  andtJic  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fcarcely 
fufficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circum(iances,a  properapplicationof  heat 
feenis  an  eifential  meafurc,  and  may  be  etfcJled  by 
placing  oneach  lide  a  healthy  man  in  coiuaft  with  the 
patient.  PeJiluviaorfoinentationsmay  alfobeuled  with 
advantage.  Tlie  temperature  of  thefe  fliould  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increafed 
according  to  the  ettiiiils  of  their  (tinuilus.     New  milk, 
wcakbroth.or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be  employed.both 
for  the  one  and  the  other  ;  as  nutriment  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  fyftcm  this  way,  by  palFages  probably 
the  moft  pervious  in  a  (late  of  fading,  if  not  too  long 
protrai.'led.  "  A  ladat  New-markctf,  a  fcwyearsago, 
having  been  almod  ftarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten;  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  thirty 
ounces  in  weight  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he 
liad  only  drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interv.il. 
The  wine  probably  ftimulated  theaftionof  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  incited  nature,  cxhauftcd  by  abAinence, 
to  open  the  abforbent  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  or- 
der to  fuck  in  fome  nourilhinent  from  the  air."     But 
no  fuch  abforption  as  this  can  be  expcded  in  a  flatc 
of  cxtteinc  weaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  indu- 
ced ;   bccaufe  the  lymphatics  mull  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral want  of  tone  and  energy.    Andnotwithflanding 
the  falutary  cffcds  of  wiiic  ia  the  cafe  of  the  jockey. 
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who,  it  is  likely,  had  been  reduced  by  fwcjtjng  as  well 
as  by  abdincncc,  fuch  a  lUmulaui  might  prove  dant^e- 
rous,  and  even  fatal  in  other  cafc^.  It  appears  fa"er 
therefore  to  advife  the  exhibition  of  cordiuls  i:i  very 
fiiiall  dofcs,  and  at  (irft  conlidcrably  diluted.  Slen- 
der wiiie-whey  will  perhaps  beil  aufwcr  this  p'lrpofc ; 
and  afford,  at  tlic  fame  tunc,  an  cafy  and  plcal'ant 
nourilhment.  When  the  Itomach  has  beca  a  little 
ftrengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey,  or 
adminiflered  under  fomc  other  agreeable  form.  The 
yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  futficient  for  a  meal ; 
and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian,  in  whom  a 
fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  «nly  two  ouncct 
of  food  10  his  daily  allowance,  (hows,  tliat  the  return 
to  a  full  diet  (hould  be  conduded  with  great  caution, 
and  by  very  (low  gradations. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  whoformerlj 
inhabited    that    part   of    Sarmaiia  bordering  on  the 
I'aulus  Maeotisand  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Alia.     Their   country,  as  de- 
fcrii)cd  by  Procopius,  hy  north  of  inouiii  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the   tuxine  to  the  Cafpian 
Seas,  pans  Aliatic  Sarniatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania;   lying  on  the  idhinus  between  the  two  fcas 
abovenieniioned.     Here    they  rclided,    unknown  to 
other  nations,  and  themfelves  ignorant  of  other  cjun- 
tries,  till  the  year  376.     At  tins  time,  an  hind  pur- 
futd  by  the  hunters,  or,  according  to  foine  authors, 
an  ox  Ihing  by  a  gad-fly,   having  palFed  the  inarlh, 
was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to  the  oi'her  (ide,  where 
they  difcovered  a  country  much  more  agreeable  than 
their  own.    On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na- 
tion palfcd  the  marfli,  anJ,  falling  upon  the  Alans  who 
dwelt  on  the  banksof  the  Tanais,  almolf  cxterniinaied 
them.     They  next  fell  upon  the  Oftrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  co'intry,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Boryfthenes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  mmc  oi  I'oJolea.    Then  attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  flicker  themfelves 
in  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  their  country  ;  till 
at  lart  the  Gothick  nations,  finding  it  impoifiblc  to 
withftand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained 
leave  from  the  emperor  Valcns  to  fettle  in  Thrace. 

The  Hunns  thus  became  maAirs  of  all  the  countrjr 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  thej 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodolius  I. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephthaliteor  White Hunni, y^\\o\\iAcom\n\icA  in  Alia, 
over-ran  all  Mcfopotamia,  and  even  laid  liege  to  Edelfa, 
where  they  were  repnlfcd  with  great  llanghter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Hunns  frequently  palfed  the 
Danube,  committing  thegreatell  ravagesin  the  wrftcrn 
empire;  fometi mcs  they  fell  upon  thceaftcrn provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  tire  and  fword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfcd  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions  ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  441,  the  Hunns, 
under  Atlila,  threatened  the  wcflcrn  empire  with  total 
dellrudiou.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfelf  Bia- 
(]er  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Pcrfu  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Ma:fia, 
4  U  a  Thrace, 
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Huniu.    Tbrace, and lUyricum  ;  vihere he  maie  fuch  progrcfs, 

^ tl.at  ihe  tinperor,  not  thinking  himielf  fafc  in  Conihn- 

tinoplc,  wiihc'rew  into  Alia.     Atiila  ilitn  broke  into 
Gaul;  whtrehe  took  and  dellroycd  ftvcral  cities, 
rcaliacring  the  inhabiiants  with  tlic  greatell  criuliy. 
iit   lafl   lie  was  driven  out  with  great  ll.ugliter  by 
Aetiiis  i!ie  Roaun  general  and  1  hcodonc  king  of 
the  Goihs,anJ  could  never  afterwards  make  anygreat 
jirogrcfs.     About  tlic  ye^r  452  or  /\s^  Attila  died, 
and  iiis  kingdom  was  immediately  fplii  into  a  iiunibcr 
of  fniall  ones  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged 
jierpctual  warwiihcach  other.  1  he  Hunns  thencealed 
10  be  formidable,  and  became  daily  Icfs  able  to  cope 
with  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had 
kept  iu  fiibjeiiiou.     Still,  however,  their  dominion 
was  coiifidcr;.lUci  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
thty  were  madcrsof  Trani)  lvania,WaUchia,  Scrvia, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Auftria, 
together   with   Bofuia,    Sclavonia,   and  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.    In  tlie  year 
776,  while  Chnrlts  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the 
lluniis,  Caganusand  Jugunus,  fcnt  ambaliadnrs  tohim, 
deiiring  liis  n  iendlhip  and  alliance.    Charles  received 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  Iriendlhip,  and 
readily  complied  with  ihtir  requeft.    However,  they 
entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance  v,  rth  Taflila 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and 
raifed  great  difturbanccs  in  Germany.     Charles  dif- 
fembled  his  refentmcnt  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  he  refolvcd  to  revenge  himielf  on  the 
Kunns  for  thofe  fuccouri  they  had  underhand  given  to 
his  enemy.     Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
r  ade  throughout  his  dominiop.sj  and  having  by  that 
means  alFemblcd  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commaniled  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene- 
rals.    The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  tlie 
Ilunns  at  difFtrcnt  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  ftrong 
holds.     This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
people  were  aimed  totally   extirpated  ;   nor  did  the 
Hunns  ever  afterwards  recover  thcmfelves,  or  appear 
as  a  diftind  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of //«««/,-  the>JephthaliteorWhiteHunns,  and 
the  Sannatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in- 
liabited  a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 
Ferfia,  and  at  a  great  dilfance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe 
nor  the  leaf!  rcfeniblance  either  in  their  perfons  or 
manners.  They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often 
ferved  againll  the  Romans  in  the  Perfian  armies  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ztno,  being  provoked  by 
Perozes  king  of  Perfia  hiying  claim  to  part  of  their 
country,  they  defeated  the  Perfians  iu  two  pitched 
battles,  n«w  their  king,  over-ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubjeftion  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliged 
Cabades,  the  fon  and  fuccclfor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them 
ayearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  the  white  Hunns,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  10  place;  but,  cdntcnied  with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplicd  them  with  all  iie- 
celTaries,  they  lived  under  a  regular  government,  fib- 
jeft  to  one  prince,  and  feldoin  made  inroads,  unlels 
froTokcd  eith«r  into  the  Perfian  or  Roman  territories. 
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They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  dealt  up« 
rightly  w  ith  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  neigh- 
bouring people.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufcd  to 
choofc  20  or  more  companions  to  ciijry  with  him  his 
wealth,  and  partake  of  all  his  diverlions  ;  but,  upon 
his  deccafc,  they  were  all  buried  with  him  in  the  fiinc 
grave.  Tliis  cuflom  favours  of  barbirity ;  but  in 
cvtry  oilier  refped,  the  Nephthalite  were  a  far  more 
civilized  nation  than  ihe  Scythian  Hunns,  who,  break- 
ing into  the  empire,  filled  moft  of  the  provinces  of 
Europe  with  blood  and  llaughtir. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcel'* 
linus,  a  favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  moft 
barbarous    naliims.      They   begin    to   pradifc    their 
cruelty,  fays  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the 
very  tirft  day  tlicy  come  into  the  worhl,  cutting  and 
mangling  the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  pn  vent  the 
growth  of  hair,  which  ihey  niuft.  have  luoktd  upon, 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  other  nations,  as  unbe- 
coming and  unmanly,     'ihey  had,  perhaps,  in  this 
prai'lice  anutlur  view,  which  Jornandes  fecms  to  infi- 
nuate  elfewhcre,  viz.  to  ftrike  terror  into  tlie  enemy 
with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
with  fears,     Thty  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and 
raw  meat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  huts  ;   but  lived 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
niountains,w  here, from  theirinfancy, they  were  inured 
to  hunger,  thirfl,  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips  :  nay, 
they  had  fuch  an  aver  lion  to  houfes,  which  they  called 
the  /cf^ukhrcs  of  the  living,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  countries,  they  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  within  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
thcmfelves  fafe  when  fliut  up  and  covered.  They  ufed 
even  to  eat  and  deep  on   horfiback,  fcarce  ever  dif- 
mounting  j  whici),  in  all  likelihood,  induced  Zolimus 
to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could  not  walk.     They  co- 
vered their  nakednefs  with  goats  fkins,  or  the  (kins  of 
a  fort  of  mice  fcwcd  togciher.     Day  and  night  were 
indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and 
drinking.     They  had  no  law,  lior  any  kind   of  reli- 
gion ;   but  complied  with  their  inclinations,  whatever 
they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  leall  rellraint,  or 
diflinction  between  good  and  evil.     In  war,  they  be- 
gan the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  noife  : 
but   if  they   met' with    a    vigorous  oppwiition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  firfl  onfet  ;  and  when 
once  put  into  diforoer,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  in 
the  utmofl  confufion.     They  were  quite  unacquainted 
with  thcart-of  bcficging  towns  ;  and  authors  oblerve, 
th.at  they  never  attacked  the  enemy's  camp.     They 
were  a  fa'thlefs  nation,  and  thought  themfclves  no 
longer  bound   by  the  moft  folemn  treaties,   than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.     Hen<  e  w  e 
often  find  them,  upon  the  leafl  profpeft  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  defiance  of  the  n.ofl  folemn  oaths  and 
engagements.     Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  their 
coming   into   Europe,  ferved  in  tiie  Roman  armies 
againd  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nr.tions  ;   nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  figbt  agsinft  each  other, 
being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  ronfideraiion. 
HUNGERFORD,  a -town  of  BcrkQiirc  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  ihe  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil.     It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Bath  »nd  Bri- 
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Honnin-  ftol  road,  6-j  niles  from  London  ;  and  was  formerly 
called  I'l^trf'ord-Charriar/iJlrcit.  The  coiiftablc  of  this 
town,  who  is  thofcn  annually,  is  lord  of  chc  manor, 
whicJi  he  holds  immciliattly  of  ihe  crown.  They 
have  a  horn  here  which  holds  about  a  quart,  and  ap- 
pears by  an  infcription  on  it  to  have  been  given  liy 
John  ot  Gaunt,  together  v^iih  a  '4 rant  ot  tlic  r.iyal  li- 
Ihery,  in  a  part  of  the  river  which  abouuds  with  good 
trouis  and  craw-tilh.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef- 
days,  and  fair  in  Au-jull. 

HUNNINGUKN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alfacc, 
and  in  Suntgaw,  fubjeCt  to  the  French  ;  Iratcd  onihc 
Rhine,  and  fortiricd  by  Vauban.  JK.  Long.  11.40. 
N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

HUNTER,  a  name  given  to  a  liorfe  qualiiicd  10 
carry  a  pcrfon  in  the  chace.  The  (hapc  of  the  horfc 
defigiicd  for  this  ftrvice,  fiiould  b«  llrong  and  will  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  expref^  it.  irregular  or  une- 
qual iliapcs  in  thefc  creatures  iirc  alw.nys  a  ti'ken  of 
weakncfs.  The  inequalities  in  fliape  which  (how  a 
horfc  improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a  large 
head  and  a  fmall  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot, 
and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  lliould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  Ihould  alfo  be  thick  and 
ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  hesd  Ihuuld  be  lean,  the 
jioftrils  wide,  and  the  windpipe  Ilraight. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
liable:  he  ought  to  have  as  much  rcfl  and  quiet  as 
may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat, 
clean  litter, and  frelh  water  by  him  ;  he  Ihould  be  of- 
ten drelFed,  and  futfcrcd  10  llcepas  much  as  he  pleafes. 
He  fliould  be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  fofc 
than  hard,  andituiull  l.cof  a  briglitand  clean  colour. 
All  this  may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  ob- 
fervance  and  change  of  his  foodjasoccafion  requires. 
After  his  ufual  fcourings  he  Ihould  have  cxercii'cs  and 
niafhes  of  fwcet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans  :  or  wheat 
and  beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  bcft  food,  and 
beans  and  oats  his  word. 

Some  very  great  fponfmen  arc  for  keeping  their 
horfes  out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-huniini;  fcafon,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  (table  at  all,  but  allowing 
them  in  the  field  as  much  oats  with  their  grafs  as  they 
will  eat.  The  horfes  may  be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the  whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it, 
nor  ever  fliowingany  marks  of  harm  afterwards. 

The  whole  Ihapeof  a  horfe  intended  for  a  hunter, 
fhould  be  this:  The  ears  (liould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked  ;  or  though  they  be  fomcwhat  lo'g,  yet  if 
they  ftand  up  ereft  and  bold  like  ihofe  of  a  fox,  it  ii  a 
fign  of  toughncfs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead  Ihouid 
be  long  and  broad,  not  Hat  ;  or,  as  it  isufully  termed, 
mart-faced,  hin  riling  in  the  middle  like  th.itof  a  hare; 
the  feather  fliould  be  placed  above  the  rye,  the  contra- 
ry being  thought  by  forac  to  threaten  blindncfs.  The 
tyesfhotil  1  be  full, large,  aiul  bright ;  the  noflrils  not 
only  large,  but  looking  rid  and  frelh  wiihin  ;  fur  an 
open  and  frefli  noltril  is  always  eftcemcd  a  fign  of  a 
good  wind.  Themowth  fnould  be  large,  but  deep  in  the 
wicks,  and  hairy.  Tiic  wind-pipe  fliould  be  large, 
and  appear  ftraighi  when  he  bridles  his  head  ;  for  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his  bridling, 
it  is  not  formed  fora  tree  paifagc  of  the  breath.  This 
defedl  in  a  horfe  is  cxprcU'cd  among  the  dealers  by  the 
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phrale  cock  thrcppltd.    The  be;;d  (hould  be  fet  on  te     Hnater. 

the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck         «      « 

and  ihe chine  ;  when  there  is  no  futb  ipace,  the  horfe 

isfaid  tobebull-neckcJ  ;  and  tbisii  not  only  a  blcmifli 

in  the  beauty  of  the  liorfc,   but  it  i-lfo  occafioiis  hi* 

wind  not  to  be  fo  g.«d.     The  creA  fljould  be  ftrong, 

firm,  and  w  ell-rifcn  ;  the  neck  Qiould  be  nraighi  and 

firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant  ;  the  Lrealt  Ihould  be  ftrong 

and  broad,  the  ribs  r'l'jiid  likea  barret,  the  filleuLrgc, 

the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clcan^ 

tiat,  and  Uraight ;  and,  finally,  the  maiic  and  tail 

ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  (hort  and  bulhy,  the 

lalt  being  counted  a  mark  of  dullacfs.  When  a  hunter 

is  ihuschofen,  and   has  been  taught  fuch  obedience, 

that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider's  fignals  both 

of  the  briole  and  band,  the  voice,  the  calf  .-f  the  leg, 

and  the  fpurs:   thit  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 

forward,  and  has  g^iined  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and 

a  right  placing  of  bis  head,  and  has  learned  to  ftop, 

and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficienily  advanced, 

he  is  ready  I'or  the  field.  It  is  a  rule  with  all  ftaunch 

fponfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed  in  hunting  till 

he  is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 

but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  troe 

ftrcngih  and  courage,  and  will  lot  only  fail  at  every 

tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjed  to  ftrains  and  accidents 

of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept 

another  year  lirft,  when  his  ftrengih  would  be  more 

confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 
to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May,  till  Bartholomew- 
tide  ;  for  the  weather  between  thefc  is  hot,  that  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  fparc  him  from  work.  At  Bar- 
tholomew-tide, the  ftrength  of  the  grafs  beginning  to 
he  nipped  by  frofls  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to 
engender  crudities  in  the  hoi  fc,  he  fhould  be  taken  up 
while  hi;  coat  is  yet  fmooihand  fieck  and  put  into  the 
ftablf .  When  he  is  firil  brought  home,  be  ftiould  be 
put  in  fome  fteure  and  fpacious  j>l.»ce,  where  he  may 
evacuate  hi  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all 
at  once  to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may 
be  ftabled  up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  niaoy  not  to 
clothe  and  (table  up  their  liorfes  till  two  or  three  days 
after  they  are  taken  from  grafs,  anil  others  who  put 
them  in  the  ftable  after  the  rirll  night,  yet  will  not 
ircfs  and  cUthc  them  till  three  or  four  days  after. 
ward  i  but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one 
day  in  a  large  and  cold  place,  is  nccdlcfs  caution. 

■J  here  is  a  general  praitice  among  the  gro-.ms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  whcat-ftraw  at 
foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay 
thty  do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ;  but  there  ftcins 
much  reafon  todifapprove  of  ihis.  The  change  is  very 
violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  llraw  I'o  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  fceras  good  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftiingent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  firft  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pai'i  and 
difnciiliy,  which  is  in  general  very  w  rong  for  this  fiTt 
of  horfc.  It  is  betier  therefore  to  avoid  this  ftraw- 
fecding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warns 
cloihiug,  Mud  good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  than  to 
have  rccourle  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  has 
been  properly  lliod,  and  the  Ihoes  have  had  time  to 

fettle 
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Ifim'vfr.  ff ttle  to  liM  feet,  he  nuy  be  riJJen  abroad,  and  treat- 
% — ,^-_^^j  jj^  jIjJj  fnaiiucr  :  the  gtuum  ought  to  vilit  him  ear- 
ly  in  the  morning,  at  fivco'clockin  the  long  days,  and 
«c  (iK  ill  the  ftiort  ones  ;  he  niiUl  then  clcauout  the 
rtat^le,  and  t'eelthe  horlc's  neck,  ri.mii,  and  belly,  to 
tind  the  lUic  of  iiis  he.ihli.  It  the  tlank  feels  fofi  and 
Habby,  there  is  a  ncceihty  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwii'c  any  great  extrcife  will  occalion  fwellings 
and  goutiiiti's  in  the  heeli.  After  this  cxaniiiiaiion,  a 
handlul  or  two  of  good  old  oat^,  well  lit'iej,  tliould  be 
given  him  ;  thii  will  mike  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alio  nuke  the  water  Ut  better  on  his 
iloniach,  than  if  he  drank  lalting.  After  this  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  drell'ed.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  lecth  of  the 
curry-comb  are  too  Iharp,  and  mull  be  filed  blanicr. 
-If  after  this  he  continues  thefametricks,  it  is  through 
wantonncfs,  and  he  Ihouldbc  corredcd  forit  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raifc 
the  duft,  this  is  to  be  brulhcdolF  afterwards  with  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brufli. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brnlh,  and 
dulled  a  fecond  time  ;  he  (hould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofc  hairs,  and  whatever 
fonlnefs  there  is,  ihould  be  picked  oft".  When  this 
is  done,  an  J  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  tirft,  a  large  faddle- 
cloih  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpurring 
place  i  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth 
liirowa  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then  rub 
.down  his  legs,  and  pick  hi»  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Laftly,  it  is  a  cullom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  jufl  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  ftablc. 
He  Ihould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at  leaft 
to  fome  running  water,  and  then  watered  ;  but  he 
muft  only  be  fullered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cuflom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horCe  at  a 
violent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  ;  but 
this  is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endan- 
gers the  breaking  a  horfe's  wind  more  than  any  other 
prafliee,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfting 
very  good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagrceable 
trick  we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running asvay  as  foon 
as  ever  they  come  out  of  the  water  :  and  with  fome  it 
makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  ra- 
ther endure  third,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it, 
than  bringon  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem- 
ber always  follows  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him 
a  little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  fliould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  tlie  watering  place,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
«hofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the 
creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  home  to  the  liable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe 
himfelf  takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is 
v*ry  evident ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  Ihrug  up 
his  body  ;  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  (hould  ftand  flill 
40  Hale,  dung;  «t  iiHen  to  any  noifc,  he  is  not  to  be 


hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  Huntjft'i 
this  kind,  '  «    '• 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  arc  very  evident ; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make 
his  breathing  agree  with  the  reftof  the  motions  ot  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  Hailed  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lufe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  lUbJc  fhoulii  be  frelh,  by  ftirring  this 
and  whiftling,  he  will  be  brought  to  llale.  Then  he 
is  to  be  led  to  his  Hall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  care- 
fully rubbed  down  ;  then  he  fliould  be  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth  next  his  b')dy,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that, 
made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This, 
as  the  duke  of  Newcalllc  obferves,  is  a  cuAoin  which 
we  learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the 
nioftniceandcarcful  of  their  hovfes.  Over  this  cover- 
ing there  Ihould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  lix  or  eight 
flraps  ;  this  keeps  his  belly  in  Ihape,  and  does  not 
hurt  him.  Tnis  clothing  will  be  luthcient  while  the 
weather  is  not  very  Iharp  but  in  fevercfeafons,  wheu 
the  hair  begins  to  rife  ami  Itart  in  the  uncovered  parts^. 
a  woollen  cloth  is  lo  be  added,  and  this  will  always 
prove  fully  fufficient. 

Different  horfes, and  different  feafons, make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  clotiiing  necelfary  ;  but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  neeeiFary  changes, 
the  roughnefs  of  tlic  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
clothing,  and  the  fmootanefs  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
clothing  isfufRcient.  Therefore  if  at  anytime  the 
hair  is  found  to  ftarr,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  farther 
clothing  is  to  be  added. 

If  I  he  horfe  fweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  figa 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercife  ;  this  therefore 
is  eafily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe 
is  come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  fliould  give  him 
a  wifp  of  clean  hay,  siaking  him  eat  it  out  of  his 
hand  ;  after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out, 
and  a  quartern  of  oats  clean  lifted  be  given  him.  If  he 
eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  Ihould  have  more 
given  him  ;  but  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it, 
he  muft  have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him. 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  fleih  too  fall  on  t  his  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  Hinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer- 
cife inereafed  ;  this  will  take  down  his  flelh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  Hrength  and  wind.  After  the 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  over,  the  Hableis  to  be  fliut 
up,  only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  thca 
only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  till  the  time  of  his 
evening  watering, which  is  four  o'clock  in  the  fummer 
and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered, 
he  muH  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necef- 
fary,  and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the 
morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a  feed  of  corn 
at  fix  o'clock, and  another  at  nine  at  night ;  and  being 
then  cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  in  order,  and  hay 
enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning. 
This  is  the  direction  for  one  day,  and  in  thismanner 
he  is  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  lime  his  flefli  will  be  fo  hardened,  his 
wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  ani 
bis  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a  Hroke,  that  he  will  be 
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foster,  fit  to  be  put  to  modcraic  hunting.  During  the  time 
-"  that  he  is  ufcil  to  hunting,  he  mud  be  ordered  on  his 
days  of  reft  exadly  as  he  is  directed  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  iu  preparation  ;  but  as  liis  cxcrcife  is  now 
greatly  increafcd,  he  niull  be  allowed  a  more  ftrcngth- 
ening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feed- 
ing with  his  oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficicnt,  the  follow- 
ing bread  muft  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  togctlier,  and  made 
itito  an  indifferently  fine  meal;  then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  gooi  quantity  oi 
yeaft  ;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwtll,  wliich 
will  make  the  bread  the  lighter  ;  then  make  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  (low 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt  ;  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be 
fet  bottom  upwards  to  cool  :  when  it  is  one  day  old 
the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given 
him  for  food.  WJien  this  is  ready,  he  (hould  have 
fome  of  it  at  leaft  once  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
made  the  only  food,  but  fome  feeds  arc  to  be  of  oats 
alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats 
and  beans  mixed  together.  The  making  a  variety  in 
this  manner  being  the  belt  of  all  methods  of  keeping 
lip  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to  fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  muft  hav« 
no  beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digcftion,  but  only 
fome  oats  with  his  bread  ;  or  if  he  will  be  brought  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  Jiis  even- 
ing  feed  ihouldon  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
ufual  ;  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wifp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom's  hand  till  be  return  from  hunt- 
ing. 

HUNTER  (Dr  William),  a  celebrated  anatomift 
and  phyfician,  was  boru  on  the  23d  of  May  1718,  at 
Kilbride  in  the  county  of  Lancrk  in  Scotland.  He  was 
the  feventhof  ten  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter, 
who  relidcd  on  a  fmall  cftate  in  that  parilh  called  L'mg 
Catderwood,  which  had  been  long  in  the  poflelfion  of 
his  family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father's  fide, 
was  a  younger  fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterfton,  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow.    In  this  fr- 
minary  he  paffcd  five  years;  and  by  his  prudent  beha- 
viour and  diligenrc  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  profcf- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.     His 
father  had  dcrigu«d  him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  idea 
of  fubfcribing  to  articles  of  fail h  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  always  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infoperablc  averfion  for  his  theological 
purfuits.     In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr  CuUen,  theUte  celebrated 
profclFor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  julleftablilhcd 
in  pradice  at   Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
doke  of  Hamilton.    Dr  Cullen's  converfation  foon  de- 
termined him  t«  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profelfion  of  phyfic.    His 
father's  confcnt  having  been  prcvioufly  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  reiide  with  Dr  Cullen.     In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
palTed  nearly  three  years  ;  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  happicft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  (liould  go  and 
profccutc  his  medical  ftuJics  at  Edinburgh  and  Lou> 
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Jon,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in 
panncrlhip  with  Dr  CiUlen.  He  accordingly  fee  out 
lor  Edinburgh  in  November  1 740;  and  coniiiiued  there 
till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  ledures  of  the 
medical  profelfors,  ami  amoiigit  others  thofc  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allnlion  to  this  circumilance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
7»ajl(r. 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in   the  fummer  of 
'74'>  a["l  took  up  hi»  re,:dcnreat  Mr,  afterwards  Dr 
Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Hall 
Mall.     He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recominendi- 
tion  to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Koulis  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
Doctor  in  colieaing  tor  him  different  editions  of  Ho« 
race.     Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  ou  a  great  anato- 
mical work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  i* 
coiiiplete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  a- 
bilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  employ  ir a  dif- 
Jcttor.    This  induced  him  to  pay  jurticuiar  arteniiori 
to  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  finding  him  acute  and  fciihble,  be 
deCred  him  to  make  him  another  vifit.    A  fecond  con- 
verfation coafirmed  the  doilor  in  the  good  opinion  he 
h.nd  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  without  any  farther 
helitaiion  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  aiiilt  in  his 
diflcclions  and  to  fuperintcnd  the  education  of  his 
fon — Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Do.igUs's  invi- 
tation, was  by  his  friendly  alTidance  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a  furgcon's  pupil  at  St  George's  Hofpiial 
under  Mr  James  Wilkic,  and  as  a  clilfefting  pupil  un- 
der Dr  Frank  Nichols  who  at  that  time  taught  ana- 
tomy with  conliderable  reputation.     He  likcwife  atv 
tended  a  eourfe  of  Icftures  on  experimental  philofophjr 
by  Dr  Dcfagulicrs.     Of  thele  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.     He  foon  became 
expert  in  dilfeclion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  having  fcveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  had  clapfed,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lofe  this  excellent  friend The  death  o(  Dr 

Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  in  the  fituatioii  ui 
our  author.  He  continued  torefide  with  the  Doiftor's 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  lludics  with  the  fatne  dili- 
gence as  before. 

In  1743  lie  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
eflay  on  the   Strudirrc  and   Difeafes  of  articulating 
Cartilages.    This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  fnbjrA  which 
till  then  had  not  been  fufficiently  invedigatcd,  aifords 
a  ftriking  leftimony  of  the  rapid  progrels  he  bad  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.     As  he  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed 
principally  to  this  objf  it  ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not   precipitately   engage   in  this  attempt,    but 
palled  feveral  years  in  acqtiiring  fuch  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  fuch  a  collcftion  of  preparations,  as  might 
infure  him  fuccefs.    Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving  lec- 
tures about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro- 
fecute  it.     But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
felf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.    A  fo. 
cicty  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent" 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the    late  Mr   Samuel" 
Sharpe  to  deliver  a  eourfe  of  Iciftureson  the  operations 
of  furgery .  Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat  this  eourfe, 
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Hxinwr.  till  finding  that  u  iutrrfrr/'il  toomncli  with  hi.i  uiltcr 
^~~^*~~'  cHK^geinciia,  lie  litciiiH  J  die  talk  in  favpiM-  ui  Mr 
lluuier  i  who  gave  ihe  ibciciy  Jo  nuich  I'.itiifadioi), 
that  ihey  requclleJ  liim  to  extend  his  plan  to  anaioniy, 
aiwl  at  fiift  he  had  ilic  ufe  of  ihcir  r»om  for  his  lec- 
tures. This  happened  in  the  Winter  of  i  746.  He 
is  laid  to  have  experienced  much  IblicUade  when  he 
bcgan-to  fpcak  in  pi\blic  :  bni  ilie  applaiifc  he  met  with 
•foon  infpircd  hiin  with  courage  ;  and  hy  dej^rees  he 
became  lb  fon^l  of  teaching,  liiat  for  many  years  be- 
Tore  Iiis  death  he  was  never  lia|ipicr  than  whrn  employ- 
ed in  delivering'  a  lecture.  '1  lie  piofits  of  his  two  (irlt 
courl'cs  were  confulerablc  ;  but  by  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  uiffcreiit  Irieiids,  he  found  liinifelf  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  next  feiifon  obliged  to  defer  hislcCti:res  tor 
a  fortnight,  merely  becaiiie  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  necclfary  cxpence  of  advertileir.ents. 

In  1747,  he  was  admitted  a  meiiibtr  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  furgeons  ;  and  in  the  I'pring  of  the  follov\ing 
year,  foon  after  the  dofc  of  his  lectures,  he  fet  out  iu 
company  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
lour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  letturcs  futfcred 
no  iiuerruption  by  his  journey,  as  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land foon  enough  to  prepaic  for  his  winier-eourfe, 
which  began  about  the  ufual  time. 

At  firfthc  pradtifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery; 
Init  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averlion. 
His  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  conlider- 
ablc  reputation  in  midwifery  ;  and  this  prsibably  indu- 
ced Mr  Hunter  10  dired-t  his  views  chictly  to  the  fame 
line  of  prae'tice.  His  being  elcded  one  of  the  furgeon 
men-niidwives,  firfl  to  the  Middlefcx,  and  foon  after- 
wards to  the  Britifli  Lying-in  ilolpital,  affifted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his  profeflion, 
in  which  he  was  recommended  by  fcveral  of  the  mofl 
eminent  furgeons  of  that  time,  who  refpefled  his  ana- 
tomical talents  and  wilhed  10  encourage  him.  But 
thefe  were  not  theonly  circumftances  that  contributed 
to  ills  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities,  and 
much  tohisperfon  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua- 
lified him  for  the  prafticc  of  midwifery. 

In  1750,  he  fcenis  to  have  entirely  relinquiflicd  his 
views  of  furgery  ;  as  in  tliat  year  he  obuiined  the  de- 
gree of  Doftor  of  Phytic  frortt  the  univcrfiiy  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  began  to  praclife  as  a  phyllchin.  About 
this  time  he  qnilted  the  family  of  .Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  relidc  in  Jcrmyn-flrect.  In  the  fummer  of 
I7JI  he  revilitcd  his  naiivc  country,  for  which  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  atfeclion.  His  mother  was  ilill 
living  at  Long  Caiderwood,  which  was  now  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  aK\ays  entertained  a  lincere  re- 
gard, was  then  eflablilhed  at  Glafgow,  and  had  ac- 
quired coiifiderable  reputation  both  as  a  praftitioner 
and  teacher  of  phyfic  ;  fo  that  the  two  friends  had 
the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  mutual  profperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
fnowed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheri- 
tance, by  giving  many  inllrmflions  for  repairing  and 
improving  it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands 
that  might  be  offered  for  lale.  After  this  journey  to 
Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  v/eeks,  he 
was  never  abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profelhonal 
engagements,  as  fometimcs  happened,  required  his 
attendance  at  a  diflauce  from  the  capital. 
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the  phyiieianfiof  tlie  Briiilh  lying-iu  hofpit  il,  wc  find  ' ^^"^ 

x\\c  governors  of  that  iiiiliiutioii  vuii.'ig  their  "  thanks 
to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  Arvices  he  had  done  the  hofpi. 
tal,  and  for  his  continuing  m  it  as  one  of  the  phy» 
ficians  :"  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  citaDliilied  in 
this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  cle.tion.  The 
year  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Hoy  al 
College  of  pliylicians.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  eleitcJ 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  ;  and  to  the  Obftrva- 
tiom  mid  hiquiriii  publiilicd  by  that  locicty,  he  at  dif- 
ferent periods  contributed  fevcral  valuable  papers. 

In  1762,  we  find  liim  warmly  cngagcil  in  coutrover- 
fy,  lupporting  his  claim  to  diliirent  auatomic:il  difco- 
veries,  iu  a  work  entitled  Medic. 1  Comnicniaries,  the 
ftylc  of  which  is  corrcijt  and  fj  iritcd.  As  an  excufc 
for  tiic  tardiuefs  with  which  lie  brought  forth  this 
work,  he  obl'crves  iu  his  introduclioii,  th  it  it  required 
a  good  de  J  of  time,  and  he  had  litile  to  fpare  j  that 
the  fubjeft  was  unplcalant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
fcldom  in  tiic  humour  to  i.ike  ic  up.  In  this  publica- 
tion he  coulincd  himfclf  cbieily  toadif])uic  with  the 
prelent  learned  profcllor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injections  of  the  tellicle,  the  du£ts  of  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufc  of  the  lymphatic 
vell'tis,  and  abforption  by  veins.  Helikewilc  defend- 
ed himfelf  againil  a  reproach  thrown  upon  hira  b/ 
profellbr  Monro  fjnior,  by  giving  a  concile  account  of 
a  controverfy  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  con- 
cerning the  difcovcry  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
Was  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occalion  to  give  the 
public  his  account  of  the  difpute  ;  and,  in  reply, 
Dr  Hunter  added  a  fuppleme.it  to  his  eommenta- 
ries.  No  man  was  eyer  more  tenacious  than  Dr  ?Iun- 
ter  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  anatomical  rights. 
This  Was  particulirly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
his  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  dif- 
covcry he  had  made  25  years  before,  relative  to  the 
llruclure  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorion.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a  letter 
was  read,  in  whi.ch  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difcovery  in  queflion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
ended. 

In  1762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun- 
ter was  confulted  :  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  ajipointed  phylician  extraordinary  to 
her  majefly. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  lellening  his  fatigue  ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and  ailiduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Ileufon,  F  11.  S.  who  w'as 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  af- 
fiflant,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  in  his  Icdurcs. 
This  connexion  continued  till  the  year  1770;  when 
fome  difputes  happened,  which  terminated  in  a  fepa- 
ration.  Mr  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  partnerliiip 
by  Mr  Cruikfliank,  whofc  anatomical  abilities  arc 
dcfcrvedly  rcfpecled. 

In  1767,  Dr  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  and  in  the  year  following  communi- 
cated to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.     This 
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HoBter.  was  not  the  only  fubjcd  of  iialiifl  liiflory  on  which 
'  •  our  author  ciiiployed  hiipru  j  for  in  a  fiibfcqucnt  vo- 
liinirofthc  PhilofopJiical  Tranfiftioiis,  \vc  lind  him 
offering  liis  remarks  on  fonic  bones  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves  to  have  bcloiijrcd  to 
fomc  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  likcwife,  he  pub- 
lilhcJ  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal 
not  defcribed  before.  In  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  the  fame  year 
at  thcinftitution  of  a  Royal  Acadcn)y  of  Arts,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majedy  to  the  office  of  profellor  of  ana- 
tomy. This  ajipointment  opened  a  ncwtield  for  his  abi- 
lities ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  as  lie  did  in  every  other  pur- 
flit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objefts  of  painting  and 
fculpturc,and  tlie  novelty  and  juftncfs  of  his  obferva- 
tions  proved  at  once  the  rcadiiufs  and  extent  of  his 
genius.  In  January  i  781,  he  was  unanimoully  cleftcd 
10  fuccccd  the  late  Dr  John  Kothergill  as  prelident  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talents  were 
known  and  rtfpcdlcd  in  every  part  of  Kuropc,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  t»nliim  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  17S0  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa- 
ris elected  him  one  of  their  foreign  all'ociates ;  and'  in 
1782,  he  received  a  limil.ir  mark  of  dillinctioii  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

The  mofl  fplcndid  of  Dr  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions was  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Utt- 
l*us.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  Jiad  been 
begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  ;?4  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  was  retard- 
ed till  the  year  177J,  only  by  the  author's  dtlirc  of 
fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  irapcrfeiStions. 
This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  in  his  pre- 
face to  it,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  moft  of  the  diflcftions  he  had  been  af- 
fdled  by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  "  whofe  accu- 
racy ( li  c  add  s)  in  anatomical  re  fcarcheu  is  fo  we  11  known 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  alllftance  would  be  in  fome  mcafure  to  difregard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfelf."  He  like- 
wife  confelfcs  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  ariifts 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  i  "  but  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
liand  fccurcd  a  fort  of  imniortalily  to  two  of  the  plates, 
but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  alliftance  in  every 
part  with  a  Heady  and  difintercflcdfriendlhip.  An  ana- 
tomical defcription  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
vhich  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  the 
iniWic.  He  had  likcwife  long  been  employed  in  col- 
ici'ting  and  arranging  materials  for  a  hiliory  of  the  va- 
rious concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
Amongfl  Dr  Hunter's  papers  have  been  found  two 
introdui5lory  ledurcs,  which  arc  written  out  fo  fairly, 
and  with  luchaccuracy.  that  he  probably  intended  no 
larihcr  corredion  of  them  before  they  Ihould  be  given 
10  the  world.  In  thefe  IctSuies  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
hiilory  of  aiiaivmy  from  the  carlicft  to  the  prefmt 
times,  along  whh  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience  aud 
the  arts.  He  eonfukrs  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  pradice  of  phyfic  and  forgery;  gives  the  an- 
cient divifionsof  tlie  different  iublianccs  conipofmg  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana- 
tomy ;  points  out  the  nioft  advantageous  modcof  cul- 
tivating this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  con- 
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chides  witli  explaining  ilic  particuLir  plan  of  hiiov.n    I'uiiur. 

Icdtiirtj.  Ucfidesthcfc  manuicripts,  he  has  z\(»  left  >- — 

behind  him  a  confidcrable  number  of  cafes  of  diffcc- 
tion  ;  moftly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  CraviJ 
Uterus  marie  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  EJay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Vcntn  al  Difeafc.  In  this  paper  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  fuppofed;  although  it  made  its  fink 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  the  Uie  Dr  Mufgravc,  was  convinced 
iliatthcieftimonyon  which  he  placed  his  chief  depen- 
dence was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firft  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr's  letters  afford  the  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  confidcrable  time 
after  the  period  of  their  dates.  He  therefore  very 
properly  laid  alide  his  intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
lay  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1777  Dr  Hunter  join- 
ed with  MrWatfon  inprcfenting  to  the  Koyal  Society 
a  lliort  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty's  illucfs,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  diileclion  ;  and.ihc  year  following 
he  publilhcd  his  Reflections,  ou  the  Scdtion  of  the 
Symphyfis  Pubis. 

VVc  muff  now  go  back  a  little  into  the  order  of 
time  to  delcribe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr  Hun- 
ter's niufcum,  without  lomc  account  of  which  the  hi- 
liory of  his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  pradifc  midwilcry,  he  was  dc- 
fironsof  acquiring  a  fo.-tune  f  itlicicnt  to  place  biui  in 
cafy  ami  indcpendaiu  circumftanccs.  Befoie  many 
years  had  clapfed,  he  found  hiinftlf  in  polfeliion  of  a. 
fum  adequate  to  his  wilhes  in  this  refpicl;  ..i-.d  this  he 
fet  apart  as  a  refourccof  which  he  niigli:  avail  himfelf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  Ihould  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire from  bulinels.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a  la.dablc  dcfign  of  engaging  in  fomc  fchcmc 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firil  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  found  an  anatomical  fLhool  in  Edinburgh. 
For  this  pm-pofc,  about  toe  year  1765,  during 
the  adminillration  of  Mr  Grenville,  he  prefeuied 
a  memorial  to  that  miniflcr,  in  which  he  requcftcd 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  lor  the 
fcitc  of  an  anatomical  thcaTC.  Dr  Hunter  under- 
took to  expend  L.  7000  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a  profelforlliip  of  anatomy  in  pcrpetniiy.  This 
fcheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  dtfcrvcd. 
In  a  convcrfation  on  this  fribjec^  foo.i  afterwards  with 
the  carl  of  Shclburne,  his  lordlhip  cxpreP.cda  wifh 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  fub- 
fcription,  and  very  gencrouliy  requcflcd  to  have  his 
name  fct  down  for  a  tboufand  guineas.  Drilimter's 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal. 
He  chofe  railier  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expcncc  ;  and 
aeciirdingly  purchafcd  a  fpot  ol  ground  in  Great  Wind 
mill-flrtei,  v  iierchc  ercdted  a  l'paeioushoufc,to  >AliieK 
he  removed  from  Jenny n-ffreet  in  177c.  In  ii;is 
building,  be  fi  !es  a  ha.idljmc  amphitheatre,  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  liis  ledurcs  aiiddiifcclions, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  as  a  mufcuin.  Of  the  m.ig!.i- 
tudc  and  value  of  Lis  anatomical  coUcdjor.  fonc  idea 
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Hiin'er,   may  be  formed,  when  wc  confidcr  the  great  leiigili  of 
IJuiuing.    years  hccmployed  in  the  inakiiigof  anatomical  preo.i 

' ^^—'  rations  and  in  the  diliiitioii  ot  morbid  bodies,  added 

10  tlic  cagerncfs  Willi  which  he  procured  additions 
Jrom  the  collcHioas  of  Saudys>  i-'cwfon,  Kalconer, 
Blackall,  and  oilurs,  thai  were  at  dilierent  times  offer- 
ed for  fale  in  the  int  iropolis.  His  I'pceimcns  of  rare 
difcafcswcte  likewil'e  frcqaenily  inctcaftd  by  prcfcnts 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils;  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  ibrt  occurred  10  them,  very  jullly  thought 
ihcy  could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly  than  by 
placing  It  in  Dr  Hunter's  mufeum.  Speaking  of  an 
acquiiidon  in  lliis  way  in  one  ot  his  publications,  he 
fays,  "  I  look  upon  every  thing  ot  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  nic,  as  a  prcieiu  to  the  public  ;  and  conlider 
myftlf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  lerve  the  public  with 
more  diligence." 

Before  Jiis   removal    to  Windmill-rireet,    he  had 
confined  his  colic diou  chitliy  to  fpccimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  oifcafes  ;   but  now 
he  extended  his  views  to  folUls,  and   likew-ifc  to  the 
promotion  of  polite  literature  and   erudition.     In   a 
ihort  fpaceof  time  he  became  polFefled  of  "  the  moll 
magnillcent  treafure  of  Greek  and   Latin  books  that 
has  been  acctanulaied  by  any  perfon  now  living  lince  the 
days  of  Mead."  A  cabinet  of  ancient   medals  contri- 
buted likewife  mnch    to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum. 
A  defcriplion  of  part  of  the  coins  in   this   collection, 
Itruckby  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lilhcd  by  the  Doctor's  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.     In 
a  claffical   dedication  of  this   elegant  volume  to  the 
queen,  Dr   Hunter  acknowledges  his   obligations  to 
her  majcdy.     In  the  preface  iome  account  is  given  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  collection,  wliich  hasbeen  brought 
together  Ihtce  the  year  1770,  with  fuigular  tall c,  and 
at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  L.  20,000.     In    1781, 
the  mufeum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  (lulls,  co- 
rals, andothercuriousfubjcttsof  natural hillory,  which 
had  been  coUefted  by  the  late  worthy  Dr  Kothergill, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will,   that  his   collection 
Ihould  be  appraifcd after  his  death,  and  that  Dr  Hunter 
Ihould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  L.  500  under  the  valua- 
tion.   This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr  Himterpur- 
chaleditfor  the   fumofL.   1200.     The  fame  of  this 
mufeum  fpread  throughout  Europe.     F"ew  foreigners 
diltingaillicd  for  their  rank  or  learning  vilited  the  me- 
tropolis without  requclling    to   fee   it.     Men  of  fci- 
cncc  in    Britain  always  had  eafy  accefs  to  it. — Con- 
lidcredin  a  coUeclive  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  honoured 
with  the  ellecm  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  pofleffion  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con- 
fer, fecined  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his 
wilhes.  But  tliefe  fonrces  of  gratification  were  imbit- 
tcred  by  a  difpolition  to  the  gout,  which  haralied  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  iiotwith- 
(tanding  his  very  abftemious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa- 
turday the  15th  of  March  1783,  after  having  for  fcve- 
ral  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wanderinggout,  he 
complained  of  agrcathcad-achand  luufca.  In  this  Itate 
he  went  to  brd,andforfeveral  days  felt  more  pain  than 
ufual  both  m  hisflomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurf- 
day  following  he  found  himfelffo  much  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  give  the  ititrodudory  IcCturc  to  the 


operations  of  furgery.     It  was  to  no  piirpofe  thatliis   Hunting',, 

friends  urged  to  him   tlic  impropriety  of  fuch  an  at-  ' ^^ 

tempt.  He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture  ;  but  towards  the 
conclul'ionhisllrengih  wasfo  cxhauitcd  that  lie  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  fcr- 
vants.  The  following  night  and  day  his  fymptoms 
were  fuch  as  indicated  danger  i  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  vifit,  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfclf  that  du- 
ring the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a  paralytic  Ilroke. 
As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  affected,  and 
he  was  able  toraifc  himfclf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou- 
raged him  to  hope  that  he  was  millaken.  But  tlie 
event  proved  the  dotter's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 
but  too  well  founded;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he 
voided  no  urine  without  the  alTulancc  of  the  catheter, 
which  was  occafionally  introduced  by  his  brother  :  and 
purgative  medicines  were  adminillercd  repeatedly  with 
out  procuring  a  paffagc  by  ftool.  Thefe  circumftances, 
and  the  abfenceof  pain,  feemed  to  Ihow  that  the  in- 
teflines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loft  their  fenlibility 
and  power  of  contraction  :  and  it  was  reafonable  to 
]irefume  that  a  partial  palfy  had  affeCted  the  nerves 
diltributed  to  thofe  parts. 

By  his  will,  the  ufc  of  his  mufeum,  ti.ider  the  di- 
rection of  trultees,  devolves  to  his  nephew  Matthe\y 
Baillie.  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Cruik- 
fliank  for  the  term  ofthirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Glafgow.  The  fum  of  eight  thoufand 
pounds  fterlingisleft  as  a  fund  for  the  fupport  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  collection. 

Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  Ihaped,  but  of  a  flendcr 
make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  ftaturc.  His  man- 
ner of  living  was  extremely  (imple  aud  frugal,  and 
the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as  well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  rifcr  ;  and  when  bufinefs  was  over,  was 
conftantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  hi 
his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 
his  manner  andaddrefs  :  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he  was  making  his 
inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence and  eflcem.  In  confultation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  hedelivered  his  opinions  with  diffidenceand 
candour.  In  familiar  converfation  lie  was  cheerful  and 
nnalhiming.  As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been 
long  and  defervedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good 
orator  ;  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
AinCt  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  mofl  abltrufe 
fubjeCts  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  Among  other 
methods  of  explaining  and  iliuftrating  his  doctrines, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appofite  ftory  or 
cafe  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  praClice  ;  and  few 
men  had  acquired  a  more  interefling  fund  of  anec- 
dotes of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a  more  agreea- 
ble manner. 

HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beaflsof  game.     See  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beads  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  Hiot  in  the  air, 

or 
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Hunting,  or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which   exercifc 

» is  called yiW;;;^  ;  or  they  arc  purfucd  and   taken  by 

birdsof  prey,  which  is  aWrd  /ja7vii/!g.  Seethe  ar- 
ticles Fowling,  Hawking,  Kalconry,  Shooting, 
BiRD-Catching,  a.nA  Decoy. 

K.  dc  Launay,  profellbr  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
cxprefs  trcatife  of  hunting.  From  thofc  words  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  IX.  2,  3.  hnnting  was  coiifiJered  as  a  right  tlc- 
volvcdor  made  over  to  man  ;  and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fcntiment.  Accord- 
ingly \\  e  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations 
it  made  one  of  their  diverfions  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  fcrved  them  with  food  and  ncccf- 
farics.  The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  hrft  ages,  made  a  law  of  it, 
and  eflablilhed  it  as  a  maxim,  tliat  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mafler  belongs  to  the  firft 
poiFellbr,  wild  beafls,  birds,  and  filhes,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  vvhofoevcr  can  take  them  firft. 

Br.t  the  northern  nationsof  barbarians  who  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  wi;h  tiiem  a  (Ironger 
talte  for  the  diverfion,  and  the  people  being  nowpof- 
felFed  of  other  and  more  cafy  means  of  fubliflencc 
from  the  lands  and  polFelTions  of  thofe  they  had  van- 
quillitd,  their  chiefs)  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  huniing,  and,  inftcad  of  a  natural  right, 
to  make  it  a  royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  day  ; 
the  right  of  hunting,in  Britain,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  now  praftifed  for  tlie  rein-deer  :  wliich  isfeldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  ind  fureflalled  with  nets  and  engines. 
Thus  did  they  with  all  bcafts  ;  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  difco- 
vered  where  the  beafl  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  compofition  of  their  kennel  or  pack  cither  for 
deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  huniing  of  our  days.  Their 
Jiuntfmen,  indeed,  were  accuftomcd  to  fhout  and  make 
a  great  noife  as  Virgil  obfervcs  in  the  third  of  his 
Gcorgics  :  Iiigentum  ctamorc  pretms  ad rtlia  cervtim. 
But  that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the 
jicts  laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  huntiHg  had  fomething  in  it 
very  extraordinary — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in- 
formed which  wayaherd  of  decrpalTcd,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  ;  everyone 
bringing  with  Jiim  a  crofs  bow  or  a  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  (laves  Ihod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cord  palling  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and  carting  themfelvcs  about  in  a 
large  ring,  fiirrounded  the  deer. — Then,  each  taking 
his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fct  up  his  ftakc,  and 
tied  the  end  of  tlic  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 

at  the  diftance   of  ten  feet  from  one  anotlicr Then 

faking  feathers,  died  in    crimfon,    and  fartcncd  on  .i 

thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;   fo  that  with    tlie 

•  leaft    breath    of  wind  they   would  whirl  round. — 
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Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  ftands  with- 
drew, and  hid  ihemfclvcs  in  tlic  next  covert.  Then 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
todrawafter  the  herv^roufcd  the  game  with  their  cry  ; 
which  Hying  towardt  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and, 
ftill  gazing  on  the  flfcking  and  lliining  feathers,  wan- 
dered about  as  if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  ftill  purfued,  and  calling  every  pcrfon  by  name 
as  he  paired  by  their  lland,  commanded  him  to  Ihooi 
the  llrft,  third,  orlixth,  as  he  pleafcd  :  and  if  any  of 
them  milled,  or  fingkd  out  another  than  that  afligned 
him,  it  was  counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  By  fucli 
means,  as  they  palFcd  by  the  fevcral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  fcvcral  Lauds.  Pur. 
Hhrcglyphic.  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

Huniing  formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the 
Britons  alfo,  when  they  were  n»t  engaged  in  war. 
We  arc  informed  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  that  this 
was  the  cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the 
unconqucred  Britons  who  lived  beyouil  .-^dria  I's  wall  ; 
nay,  that  they  fubfiftcd  chiefly  by  the  prey  they    took 
in  this  way.     The  great  attachment  Ih^wn  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  molt 
probably  from   its  being  a  kind   of  apiTcniicclhip  t» 
war.Thustheiryouthacquircdihat  courage,  itrcngth, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which 
made  them  fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  ene- 
mies.    Thus  alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many 
mifchievous  animals  which   abounded  in  the  forefts, 
furnilliingthemfclvesalfov.-ith  materials  for  thofe  fcafts 
which  fecm  to  have  conftituted  their  greateft  pleafure. 
The  young  chieftains  had  thuslikewiic  au  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  their  miftrelFes,  by  difpl-yirg  their 
bravery  and  agility,  and  making  them  prclents  ot  iheir 
game  ;  nay,  lb  llrong  and  univerfal  was  the  palFion  for 
hunting  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies 
of  thehigheft  quality  and  greatelt  beauty  fpcnt  much 
of  their  time  in  the  chace.  They  employed  much  the 
fame  weapons  in  hunting  that  they  did  in  war,  viz. 
long  fpears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows  ;  having 
alfo  great  numbers  of  dogs  to  alhll    them  in  finding 
and  purfuing  their  game.     Thefe  dugs,  \vc  arc  alio 
told,  were  much  admired  jmong  other  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fwii'tnefs,  flrength,  ticrccnefs,  and  ex- 
quifite  Icnfe  of  fmtlling.     They  were  of  fcvcral  diffe- 
rent kinds,  called  by  ditiirrent  names,  and  formed  a 
confulcrable  article  of  commerce.     '1  bey  arc  highly 
valued  by  all  tiie  Celtic  nations,  infimuch  (hat  fonic 
very  comical  penalties  were  iiillided  upon  thofc  wh»> 
were  convicted  of  ik-aling  them  (a  ).  From  the  poems 
of  OlHan  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  were  not  un- 
acquainted withtheart  of  catching  birds  with  hawks 
trained  for  that  purpofc  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been 
abfolutcly  ignorant  of  tie  method  of  catching  ti(h;  for 
there  is  not  a  lingle  allurioii  to  this  art  in  all  the  works 
of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ignorance  of  ihis  art  is 
both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who 
alFurcs  us,  that  tlie  ancient   Britons  never   tafted   filh, 
though  they  had  innumerable  multiindes  in  their  feas, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  "  By  the  by  (faysDr  Henry},  \vc 
4X2  may 


Uociii 


(a)  Si  quiscanumvcltraum  aut  fcgutium  vel  petrunclum,  prxfumfcrit  involare,  jnbemus  ut  conviAus, co- 
ram omni  populo;  poAcriora  iplius  ofculetur. 
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Hunting,    may  obfervc  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems 

^ of  Oiliau  andtheGrcck  hilloiian,  in  a  circunillance  fo 

lingular,  is  St  once  a  proof  of  the  gcmiinc  aniiquity 
of  ihcfc  jicems,  ar.J  ilint  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  foill  iuiuinicd  about  the  affairs  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Britons  as  fonic  have  imagined.'" 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  iniheciliiy  may  be  impu- 
ted to  them  in  other  refpccls,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.  Tlicy  iifed  bows  and  arrows,  dans,  nets, 
Ihai'es,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named  carbottam:,  tlirough 
which  they  (hot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
Thofe  which  tlie  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  curioully  carved  and  painted,  and  likcwifc  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  fdver.  Befides  theexercife  of  the 
cliace  wiiich  private  individuals  look  either  foramulc- 
ment  or  to  provide  food  for  thcmfelvcs,  there  were  ge- 
neral hunting-matches,  fometimes  appointed  by  tlie 
king  ;  at  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
plenty  of  viClims  for  facrifices.  A  large  wood,  gene- 
rally that  of  Zacatapec,  not  far  dillant  from  the  ca- 
pital, was  pitclied  upon  as  the  fcene  of  thefe  grand 
hunting-matches.  Here  they  chofe  the  place  htfl 
adapted  for  fetting  a  great  number  of  fnares  and 
nets.  The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fomc  thoufands 
of  hunters,  forming  a  circle  of  fix,  fevcn,  or  eight 
miles,  accordingto  thenumberof  animals  they  intend- 
ed to  take.  Fire  was  then  fet  to  the  grais  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  a  terrible  nolle  made  with 
drums,  horns,  ihouting,  and  whillling.  The  hunters 
gradually  contracted  their  circle,  continuing  ihe  noife 
till  the  game  were  inclofed  in  a  veryfmallfpacc.  They 
were  then  kill edor  taken  in  fnares, or  with  the  hands  of 
the  hunters.  Thenumberof  animals  taken  or  dcllroycd 
1)11  thefe  Ofcafions  was  fo  gi'cat,  that  the  firfl  Spanilh 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma- 
king the  experiment  himfelf.  The  place  chofrn  for  his 
hunting-niatcli  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of  the 
Otomics,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepecand 
S.  Giovani  del  Rio  ;  the  Indians  being  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  their  ufual  culloms  in  the  times  of 
their  pair.inifm.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  valt  re- 
tinue of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  aceominoc'auons  V  ere  prepared  for  them  in  hou- 
fcs  of  wood  erettcd  for  the  purpofc.  A  circle  of  more 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otumies,  who 
llarted  fuch  a  quantify  of  game  ou  the  plain,  that  thi 
viceroy  was  quite  afloniihed,  and  commanded  the  grea- 
terpart  of  them  to  be  let  at  liberty,  which  was  accor- 
dingly done.  The  number  retained,  liowcvcr,  was 
Hill  incredibly  great,  were  it  notattefted  by  a  witnefs 
of  the  higheft  credit.  On  thisoccahon  upwards  of  600 
deer  and  wild  goats,  100  cajotes,  with  a  furprifing 
number  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fmaller  animals. 
The  plain  Hill  retains  the  Spanifli  name  Cazadero, 
which  fignifies  the  "  jdace  of  the  chace." 

The  Mexicans,  befidcs  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
chacc,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
SKimals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  ali'cs,  they  made  a 
Imall  iire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  flone  named  cacaloitl  "  raven 
or  black  Hone,''  which  burlts  with  a  loud  noife  when 
heated.  The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  a  little 
maize  laid  around  it.  The  ailes  quickly  afTembled  with 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  inaize  ;  but 
Vfhik  ihcy  were  thus  employed,  the  Hone  burH,  and 


feared  awaj  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the  Huntli 
youugones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the''  >'" 
hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  tlie  hands, 
feizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  few  ing  up  their  mouth.^  with  the  otlier.  This  me- 
thod is  Hill  praetifed.  They  Ihowcd  the  grcateH  dex- 
terity in  tracing  the  Heps  of  wild  beaHs,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  difcerned  tlie  fmallcft 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however, 
was  by  obferving  fometimes  the  herbs  orlcavcs  broken 
down  by  their  feet  ;  fometimes  the  drops  of  blood  wliich 
fell  from  them  vv hen  wounded.  Itisfaid  that  foincof 
the  American  Indians  Ihow  Hill  greater  dexterity  in 
difcovering  the  trafts  of  their  enemies,  which  to  aii 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverlion  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  i-//r;?r//o«  to  a  monHcr  whofe  mind  was  fet 
upon  the  deHruftionof  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  raurdcrof  brutes  fubfervienc 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  foldiers  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beaHs  when  they  had  no  human  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduc- 
ed on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned;  and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  Hill 
greater  fuccefs,  as  his  numerous  army  c.niH  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spaniflr  viceroy  could  muHer.  The  EaH  Indian  princes 
Itill  Ihow  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace  ;  and  Mr 
Blane,  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
Ul  Dowlah  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oude  in  i  785  and  i  786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  pradifed  on  this  occalion. 

The  time  chofcn  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  the  diverlion  is  continued 
till  the  heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  Hop.  During  this  time  a  cir- 
cuit of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made  ; 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfe  towards  the  fliirts 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  tlie  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  vilir  takes  along  with  him 
not  only  his  court  and  feraglio,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitantsofhiscapital.  Hisimmediate attendants 
may  amount  to  about  2000  ;  butbelides  thefe  he  is  alfo 
followed  by  joo  or  600  horfe,  and  fcveral  battalions 
of  regular  fepuys  with  their  field  pieces.  Fourorrtvc 
Jinndred  elephants  are  alfo  carried  along  with  him  ;  of 
which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
andfome  for  clearing  tiie  jungles  and  foreHs  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beauti- 
ful Perfian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul- 
locks likewife  attend,  whicji  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  tlie  women  ;  fometimes  alfo  he  has  an 
Englilh  chaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  chariot;  but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  forfliow,  the 
vifir  himfelf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  fometimes  when  fatigued  or  indilpofed 
a  palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  arc  prin- 
cipally gre-hounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300; 
he  has  alfo  about  200  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo- 
pards for  hunting  deer.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  markfmcn,  whofe  profeflion  it  is  too  Ihoot  deer; 
with  many  fowlci  ;,  who  provide  game  ;  as  none  of 
the  natives  of  India  know  liow  to  fhoot  game  with 
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Huntrng.   fmall  (hot,  or  to  hunt  with  flow  haunds.     A  vafl  num- 

^ —  bcrof  matclilocks  .ire  carried  along  wiih  the  company 

with  many  Eiiglilli  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pairs  of  pillols,  bows  and  arrows,  bcfides  fwords,  dag- 
gers, andlabrcs  without  number.  There  arc  alfo  nets 
of  various  kinds,  fomc  forquail,  and  otlicrs  very  large, 
for  filhing,  wliichare  carried  along  with  him  upon  ele- 
phants, attended  by  filhermen,  foas  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
with.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleafurc  is  likewifc  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water, 
and  even  ice  is  iraufported  for  cooling  the  drink.  The 
fruits  of  the  fcal'0.1  and  frclh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  hii  gardens  by  bearers  llationed  at  the 
difti^ivce  of  every  ten  miles  ;  by  which  means  each  ar- 
ticle is  convey  til  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  Belidcs  the  animalsalrcady  mentioned,  there 
are  alio  figluing  antelopes,  buftaloes,  and  rams  in  great 
numbers  ;  alio  levcral  hundred  pigeons,  fome  righting 
cocks,  with  a  vail  variety  of  parrots,  nightingales,  &c. 
To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  iherc  is  always  a  large  bazar,  or  mo- 
ving town  which  attends  the  camp;  coalllling  of 
fliopkeepers,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  monty- 
changers,  d.i'.Tting-womcn  ;  Co  that,  on  the  moll  mo- 
derate calculation,  the  whole  number  of  people  in  his 
camp  cannot  be  computed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  The 
nabob  himfclf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp, 
are  provided  with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage, 
which  arc  always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place 
to  which  he  intends  to  go  ;  and  this  is  generally  tight 
«  ten  miles  in  whatever  direction  moll  game  is  ex 
pefted  J  ib  that  by  the  time  he  has  finillicd  liis  fport 
m  the  morning,  he  riuds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitch- 
ed for  his  reception. 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
in  a  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
keep  convcrfing  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A  great  many  foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometiracs 
deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along: 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  ele- 
phants, and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  for  them, 
which  is  generally  partridges,  buHards,  quails,  and 
different  kindsof  herons  ,  thefe  lall  affJ)rding  excellent 
fport  with  the  falcons  or  Uurp-wingcd  liawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimcs  llarted,  and  cither  fliot  or  run 
down  by  the  dogs  and  horfcmcn.  Huniing  the  tyger, 
however,  is  looked  upon  as  the  prin  ipal  diverlion, 
and  the  difcovcry  of  one  of  thcfe  animals  is  accounted 
a  matter  of  great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger 
is  found  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  rctj,  of  fuch  an 
height  as  tic»|utntly  to  reach  above  the  elephants ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  lind  him  in  furh  a  place,  as  he  com- 
monly er.dc/ivours  either  to  Ileal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofc  to 
tJic  ground  that  he  cannot  be  roufcd  till  tiie  elephants 
arc  almofl  upon  him.  He  ihcn  roars  auil  ikulksaway, 
but  is  ihot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  Icen  :  it  being  gene- 
rally contrived  that  the  nabob  ihall  have  the  compli- 
ment of  firing  rirft.  If  he  be  not.difablcd,  the  tyger 
continues  to  ikulk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  ele- 
phants; the  nabob  and  others  lhootir<g  at  him  as  of- 
ten ashc  can  be  I'ecn  till  'je  falls.  l"hc  eU;ihantsthem- 
felvcs  are  very  mucli  alraidof  this  terrible  animal,  and 
difcovcr  their  apprchenlions  by  Ihrickinj;  and  roaring 


asYooitas  ihcy  begin  to  fmcU  him  .nndhearhiingro  w] ;  Haatiasr 

generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place  where ' 

Jic  is.  When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a  particular 
fjiot,  the  elephants  arc  dil'iiofed  of  in  a  circle  round 
him  ;  in  which  cafe  he  will  at  lall  make  a  deipcraie 
attack,  fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  ncarcll, 
and  attempting  to  tear  him  wi;h  lii;>  tec  h  or  his  claws. 
Some,  but  very  few,  of  tiic  clcplianis  can  be  brought 
to  aitack  the  tyger  ;  and  (lii:>  ihcy  do  by  curling  up 
their  trunksunicrtheir mouths, and  then  aiiempiiug  10 
tofs,  or  otherwifc  dcllroy  him  with  their  lulks,  or  lu 
crufh  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  confidered 
as  good  fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a  day  ;  though  fome- 
timcs, when  a  female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  tvtr« 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  objetls  of  purfuit  in  thefe  cxc^irflons  arc 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhinocerofes.  Our  au- 
thor was  prclent  at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  tlcphaatof 
vail  lizc  and  llrcngth.  An  aticmpt  was  made  to  take 
him  alive  by  furrounding  him  with  tame  elcphantt 
while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other  fire- 
works ;  but  he  conflanily  eluded  every  effort  of  thia 
kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  taine  clcphanu, 
got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  flrong  ropes  over 
his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  fallcning 
them  around  trees;  but  he  conflantly  (napped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  aud  j^urfued  his  way  ta  the 
foreft.  Some  of  the  flrongcll  and  mofl  furious  of  the 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him;  but  he  attacked  them  with  lucn  fiu-y  that  thcjr 
were  all  obliged  to  deliff.  In  his  flrugglc  with  one  of 
them  he  broke  one  of  his  tulks,  and  the  broken  piece, 
whichjWas  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  fuli  j 
ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  fcvcral  yards  above  tlicir 
heads.  Orders  were  now  given  to  kiH  him,  at  it  ap. 
peared  impollible  10  take  him  alive  ;  but  even  this  wai 
not  accomplillied  without  the  grcaieft  difficulty.  He 
twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfucd  him  ; 
and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks  llruck  the  elephant  oblique- 
ly on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon  his  lidc, 
but  then  palFed  on  without  offering  farther  injury.  At 
lall  he  fell  dead,  alter  having  received  as  was  fup- 
pofcd  upwards  of  1000  balls  into  his  body. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  pairion  amongflmoflna- 
tions  for  huniing,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem- 
ed an  excrcilc  inconlillcrt  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  late  king  of  Prullia  exprelTed  himfclf  on 
this  I'ubjecl  in  the  following  manner.  "  The  chace 
is  one  of  the  moll  fcnfual  01  pleaf.jres,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  arc  ftroi.gly  exerted,  but  th.ife 
of  the  mind  are  unemployed.  It  is  an  cxercif* 
whi'.h  makes  the  limbs  llrong,  aftivc,  and  pliuble  ; 
but  leaves  the  head  without  improvement.  It  conlifls 
in  a  violent  dtfire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence 
of  a  cruel  pleafurt  in  the  death  ol  ihe  game.  1  am 
convinced,  that  man  is  more  cruel  and  favagc  than  any 
beallof  prey:  Wcexercifeihc  do!;iinion;;ivcn  usover 
thefe  our  fellow-cveatures  in  the  m<iil  tyrannical  man- 
ner. If  wc  pretend  to  any  fupcrioriry  over  the  bolls, 
it  ought  certainly  tocoiiliiUnreafoii ;  but  wccommonl/ 
find  that  the  moll  paliioiuic  lovers  of  the  chace  re- 
nounce tl.is  privilege,  aud  cojiveife  o:ily  with  their 
dogs,  liorfcs,  and  other  irrational  aniniuls.  This  reli- 
efers them  wild  and  unfeeling;  and  it  is  probable  that 
chey  cannot  be  very  merciful  to  the  Uimian  fpccics. 
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Hantinjr.  For  a  mAn  who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  inno- 
'       ■'""'  cent  animal,  cannot  tccl  nmc!i  conipairion  for  tiic  dil- 
trcircsof  his  own  fpecics.   And,  belidcs,  can  the  chace 
be  a  proper  ciripioyiiicnt  for  a  tiiinking  mind  ?" 

The  argnments  nfcd  by  his  majclly  againit  hunting 
fccm  indeed  to  be  ninch  confirmed  by  conlidcring  the 
vari-ius  nations  who  liavc  moll  addicted  thenil'clves  to 
it.  Thcfc,  as  mull  be  feen,from  what  has  already  been 
fnid,  were  all  barbarons  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firll  great  hunter  of  whom  we  have  any 
Jicconnt,  was  likewife  tlie  fir/l  who  opprcHed  and  en- 
llaved  his  own  Ipecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, it  always  became  nccelTary  to  redrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting.  This  was 
done  by  the  wife  Icgitlator  Solon,  lell  the  Athenians 
ilionld  neglect  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  thcmftlves 
in  tliis  diverfion  without  controul ;  but  they  were  bar- 
barians, and  moil  cruelly  oppreifed  thofe  whom  tlity 
had  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pcrfians,  and  Scythians  ;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  opprefl'cd  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized,  were 
Id's  addidcd  to  liunting.  Even  they,  however,  were 
exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  necelfary  to  make 
death  and  (laughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from  their 
infancy.  Hence  their  diveri'ions  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  bealls  was  Ihown 
ill  the  moll  magnilicent  and  cruel  manner  ;  not  to 
mention  their  Hill  more  cruel  fports  of  gladiators,  &c. 
In  two  cafes  only  does  it  feem  polllble  to  reconcile 
the  praetice  of  hunting  with  jiumanity:  viz.  either 
wlien  anuncultivatcd  country  is  over-run  with  noxious 
animals;  or  when  it  is  neccllary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  I'oiid.  In  tjie  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
killed  becaufethey  tliemfclves  would  do  fo  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live  ;  but  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafurc  of  killing  him,  wcare  undoubt- 
edly chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo- 
dern fox-luuucrs  exprefsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
deflroy  the  breed  of  thcfe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  tliem  exert  all  their  power  and  cun- 
ning to  lave  thiir  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  afterbeinghalf  dead  with  fatigue.  This  re- 
finement in  cruelty,  it  leems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
lion  ;  and  it  is  acconnted  a  crime  for  any  perfcn  to 
dellroy  thefe  animals  in  klf-defetice,  as  appears  from 
the  follov.ing  paiTage  in  Mr  Dcckford's  treatife  on 
hunting.  "  Bclidcs  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
metliod  many  young  ones  i>re  taken  and  old  ones  dc- 
llroyed,  traps,  &c.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Far- 
mers for  their  lambs  (whicli,  by  the  bye,  few  foxes 
ever  kill),  gentlemen  for  their  g:ime,  and  old  women 
for  iheir  poultry,  are  their  invetfr.ue  enemies.  In  the 
country  where  1  live,  moll  of  the  gentlemen  are  fportf- 
iiicn  ;  and  even  ihol'e  who  are  not,  ih.ow  every  kind 
of  attention  to  thofe  who  arc.  I  am  lorry  it  is  other- 
wife  with  you  ;  and  that  your  old  gouty  neighbour 
thould  dellroy  your  foxes,  I  iiiufl  own  concerns  me.  I 
know  fomegcntlemen,  who,  when  a  neighbour  hcdde- 
ilroyed  all  their  foxes,and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
purfmng  a  favourite  aniu;>ment,  loadcdac.irt  withfp:- 
iiiels,  a;id  went  altogetiier  and  deflroyed  his  phea- 
lants.     I  think  thty  might  have  called  this  very  pro- 


perly lex  ta/ionli :  and  it  had  the  dcfired  effcdl ;  for  as   Hunting, 

the  gentleman  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  ' >/ 

all,  he  took  the.  wifer  metliod,  he  made  peace  with 
them.  He  gave  an  order  that  no  more  foxes  Ihould 
be  dellroy ed,  and  they  nc\cr  afterwards  killed  any 
of  his  phcalcmts." 

In  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Mancheftcr  Tranfaftions 
we  have  a  diliertation  upon  the  divcrlion  of  hunting, 
Ihooting,  Sic.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
in.tnity.  One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  politive  evil  to  brutes.  "  It  would  per- 
haps (fays  he)  be  too  hafly  an  alTertion  to  affirm,  that 
death  is  no  evil  to  brutes.  We  are  not  competent  to 
determine  whether  their  exiflence,  like  our  own,  may 
not  extend  to  lome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether 
the  prefcnt  limited  fplicre  is  all  in  which  they  are  in- 
tereded.  On  fo  fpeculaiivc  a  quellion  little  can  be 
advanced  with  precifion  ;  nor  is  it  neceifary  for  the 
inveiligation  of  the  fubjeft  before  us.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  realbn  from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  fafely 
conjefturcd,  that  death  to  brutes  is  nopoliiivc  evil :  wc 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  fore- 
light  ;  and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them 
the  pleafures  of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  ia 
termiuating  their  cxiftence,  they  only  fuller  a  priva- 
tion of  pleafure." 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  rcafdning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  wo"ld  hold  much  more  againft  the  hu- 
man fpecies  than  againil  tlie  brutes.  There  are  few 
amongll  us  willing  to  allow  that  the  pleafures  we  en- 
joy are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares ;  death  there- 
fore muflbc  to  us  a  relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a  privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  beno  pofitivc  evil  tor  a  brute  to  fuffer  death,  to  a 
man  it  mull  be  a  politive  good  :  add  to  which,  that  a 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endlcfs  and  glorionslife,  while 
a  brute  has  no  inch  hope  ;  fo  tjiat,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author's  principles  be  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a  man 
mufl  be  an  aft  of  tendernefs  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  lels  inconclufiye,  is  our  au- 
thor's fuppoiing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  brute  than  a  violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  helplefs  a  ilate  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  ot  fupport  from  foeiety  in  cafes  where 
they  are  attacked  by  iicknefs,  would  be  very  deplo- 
rable ;  but  it  mull  be  conlldered  that  the  parallel 
bttwi.\t  the  two  fpecies  is  in  this  rcfpect  by  no  means 
fair.  A  brute  has  every  where  its  food  at  hand, 
and  is  naturally  capable  of  rcliding  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  ;  but  man  has  not  only  a  natural  inabi- 
lity to  procure  food  for  himfelf  in  the  way  tliat  the 
brutes  do,  but  is,  bclides,  very  tender  and  incapable 
of  rcliding  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  man 
unalfided  liy  focif  ty  mull  very  foon  perifh  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  more  merciful  for  people  to 
kill  one  anotlier  at  once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benerits  of  foeiety,  as  is  too  frcqucnily  done  in  various 
ways  ncedlefs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefcnt.  A  brute, 
however,  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  long  as  its  flomacli 
can  receive  food,  natureoffers  an  abundant  fnpply.  One 
th?t  feeds  upon  grafs  has  it  always  within  reach  ;  and 
a  carnivorous  one  will  content  itfelf  with  worms  or  in- 
fcfts,  V.  hich,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  crawl  it  can  fliU 
make  a  fhift  to  provide  ;  but  fo  totally  helplefs  is  man 
when  left  to  himftlf  in  a  ttatc  of  weaknefS;  that  many 
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Hunting,  bai'barous  nations  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their 
"     «        old  and  infirm  people  to  be  an  ad  oi''  mercy. 

Equally  unhapy  is  our  author  in  his  other  argu- 
ments, that  the  quick  tranfiiion  from  a  Itatc  of^cr- 
fc<5l  health  to  deatli  mitigates  the  fevcrity.  Theiran- 
lition  is  not  quick.  The  fportfmcn  cftimatc  their  di- 
vcrlion  by  the  length  of  the  chafe,  and  diuing  all  that 
time  the  creature  niufl  be  under  the  Ilrongefl  agonies 
of  terror  ;  and  what  perlbn  of  luunanity  is  there  who 
niufl  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  lituation  ?  All  this 
isalFentcd  to  by  our  autlior,  wlio  fays,  "  Hard  is  the 
heart  who  does  not  commifcratc  the  fufFcrcr."  Is  not 
this  an  acknowledgement  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  u  thorough  fportfman,  he  mull 
harden  his  heart,  and  llirte  thofe  amiable  fcnfations  of 
companion,  which  on  all  occafions ought  10  be  encou- 
raged towards  every  creature,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  ihc  prefent  cafe  no  nccelHty  isor  can 
be  pretended.  If  a  gentleman  choofes  to  regale  him- 
felf  with  vcnifou  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  animals 
for  the  purpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becauie  he 
took  pleafurc  iji  catching  liies,  and  flabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  is  excluded  from  lilting  on  a 
jury  onaccount  of  his  beingaccullomed  to  lights  which 
arc  deemed  inhuman;  but  whether  it  is  nio;-c  inhuman 
to  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  \>ith  an  ax,  or  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  with  dogs  (for  they  would  accomplidi 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  mull  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

Lallly,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  tiiat 
itcontributes  to  the  heallhof  the  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  fpirits,  feemscqually  fallacious  with  thcrcll.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  hunters  are  more  healthy  or  long 
lived  than  other  people.  That  exercife  will  contribute 
to  thepref.rvation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  mind,  is  undoubted;  but  many  other  kinds 
of  exercife  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A  man 
tnay  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amule  liimfelf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  palTes  ;  and  lurely  there  is  no  per- 
fon will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impair  his 
health  or  link  his  fpirits.  A  man  may  amufc  and 
exercife  liimfelf  not  only  with  pleafurc,  but  profit  alfo, 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accuftoin  liimfelf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  It 
is  this  that  conllitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting;  bccaufc 
we  thus  wilfully  cxtinguilh  in  part  that  principle  natu- 
rally implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi- 
cated Would  fct  us  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  moll 
ferocious  wild  bcafts,  but  perhaps  eonfiderably  below 
them;  and  it  mufl always  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever pleafurc  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufc 
as  many  palliatives  as  we  pleafc  to  hide  that  cruelty 
Irom  the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  maflersof  the  Iport  have  invent- 
ed a  fct  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting- 
language.     The  principal  aie  ihofe  which  follow: 

1.  For  bcalls  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
^^ri/ of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  (^17  of  roes. 
A  founder  oiiwmc.  A  ro//^  of  wolves,  h  rlchefi  oi 
martens.  A  brace  or  IcaJJi  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  ot  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging. — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour. 


A  buck  hdg::.     A  roe  bedi.     A  hare  fiati  or  firni.   Hcotjif. 

A  co:\cy J.ts.     A  ioxicnntli,     A  raartcu  .'r.-.v.     An 

otter  •tuatcrei.  A  badger  earthi.  A  Iwar  cnuehei.— 
Hence,  to  exprcfs  their  dislodging,  they,  f  7  Vnhur' 
^<i«/- the  hart.  /P'^'/c- the  buck,  i'ar/ the  hare.  U'jlt 
the  coney.  Unke;;i/:lt\icf'jx.  U>ltreelhe}0^ncn.^'ent 
the  otter.     Z);^  the  badger,     ^rur  the  loar. 

9.  Kor  their  iioifc  at  rutting  time A  hart  belletl-. 

A  buck  grouni  or  troati.  A  rtc  bjhwi.  A  bare 
heats  or  taps.  At\  oner  wh:nts.  .\\i"i,x  jreuiin.  A  fox 
barks.  AhuAjr^cr  Jhrteks.  AviiAi  h',-aii.  A  gOi[  r..-ttl:i. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  Iiart  or  bac*  goes  id 
rut.  A  roc  goes  to  tourii.  A  boar  goes  to  iri'n. 
A  hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  lux  goes  to  elukii- 
ting.  A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  make.  An  otter  hunt- 
eth  (ov  his  kind. 

J.  For  the  fivjting  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  l\it  /lot.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  vievj. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  viiiblc,  the 
joiii'ig.  Ofafox,  the/T/zU;  and  of  otiier  the  like  ver- 
min, thcyc6/;/;^.  Of  an  otter,  the  ».ar>j.  Ot  a  buar, 
the  track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  fiid  to 
Jore:  when  (he  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  (he 
doubles;  when  flie  bcatson  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  flie  prickelh:  in  fnow, 
it  is  called  the  trac:  of  a  lure. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer  is  call- 
ed the  fingle.  That  of  a  boar,  the  wnaih.  (Jf  * 
fox,  the  briijh  or  drag  ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chape.  Of  a  wolf,  llic  Jlern.  Of  a  hare  aud  coney, 
ihc/cut  . 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
is  ca.\\edfe-iV/nets  ox  jevimijhing.  Of  a  hare,  cri/iii-i, 
orcrotijing.  Of  3.  hoir,  lejfes.  Ot'i  (ox,  ihc  biliitii.g; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  J'ua/:ts.  Of  an  ot- 
ter the  fprai>;ts. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  flag,  if  pcrfedl,  are  the  bur,  ihc  pearlj,  the  little 
knobs  on  it,  tlic  beam,  the.  gutters,  the  antler,  the  /ur- 
antler,  rojal,  fui -royal,  and  all  at  lop  the  crochet.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur,  beam,  bron'-art/er,  black  antler,  ad- 
vancer,palm,  a.ni\  J'pellers.  If  the  crotches  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  iscalled  a.  palmed  head.  Head 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  rhe  crochcs  pla- 
ced aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads. 
Heads  having  double  croche3,are  cMeAJorkcd  heads, 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  tiie  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a /<r/£rr  of  cubs,  a  »f,^  of  rabbits,  • 
fquirrcl's  draj. 

10.  The  terms  ufcd  in  refpciJl  of  the  do^s,  &c.  arc 
as  follow — Of  grc-hounds,  two  make  a  brace  ;  of 
hounds,  a  couple.  Of  gre  hounds,  three  make  \l:ajh; 
of  hounds  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  l.t  flip  a 
grc-hound  ,  and,  cajl  0^  a.  hound.  The  firing  wherein 
a  gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leajl)  ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  home.  The  gre-hound  has  his  coll.tr,  and 
the  hound  his  couplet.  We  fay  a  k'.nncl  of  hounds,  and 
a  p,ick  of  bcjgles. 

Hunting,  as  pradifcd  among  us  is  chiefly  per- 
formed with  dogs:  of  which  we  have  various  kinds, 
accomodated  10  the  different  kinds  of  game,  as  hounds, 
gre-hounds,  blood-houndt,  terriers,  itc.  Sec  Cams, 
Hound,  &c. 
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Hurting.        In  the  kennels  or  picks  ihey  genenlly   rank  them 

• ^ nmlcr  the  heids  of  mterers,  driven,  fiyers,  tycn,  &;c. 

On  fomc  occaiions,  netSjfpcars,  and  inRruments  for 
dipping  the  ground,  arc  alfo  required;  nor  is  the  hunt- 
in;;-horn  to  be  omitted. 

I'hc  nfiial  chafes  among  us  are,  the  hart,  buck,  rot, 
hun',  fox,  badger,  and  otter — We  fliall  iicrc  give 
fonietiiing  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof,  tirft  premi- 
fmg  an  cxi'lanafion  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progi-efs  of  the  fport  it- 
felf ;  what  belonj;s  tu  tiie  fevcral  lorts  of  game  in  par- 
ticular Ijciiigrefcrvcd  for  the  refpec'tive  articles. 

When  the  houtuis,  then,  being  oafl  I'lf,  and  finding 
the  fcent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ;  they 
arc  laid  to  chulienge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  fcent  be  good,  they  are  (aid  to  ^aW/c-.  When  too 
bnfy  where  the  Item  is  good,  \.o  bawl.  When  they 
rnn  it  endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  arc  faid  to  be  in  Ji/// cry. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  cM- 
ti\  r:ii}ning  mute. 

When  ipanicls  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  gre-hound  in 
thcconrfc,    they  are  faid  to  lapfc. 

When  beagles  cry  and  bark  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  W yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  Lhc  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifs. 

When  tlicy  take  freih  icent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  ij  called  huitting  change. 

When  they /'/////  the  game  by  the  heeler  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  ira- 
verfnig  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 
When  the  dogsrnn  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inllead 
ef  a  finglc  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dots  let  in  rcadinefs  where  the  game  is  expetf  ed  to 
come  by,  and  call  offafter  the  other  hounds  are  pafs- 
cd,  are' called  a  rf//y.  If  they  be  callofi'crc  theothcr 
<iogs  be  come  np,  it  is  called  vaunt/ay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
A  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  it  is  called  a  biemijh. 
A  IclFon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  rechcat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
♦>f  a  deer,  is  cuUcd  a  mort.  The  pan  belonging  to  the 
dnirs  of  any  chafe  tiuy  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  ofi  deer's  ikin  ;  jlrip  or  cife  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  btgiii- 
iiing  at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  (kin  over  the  cars 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  practifed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
vith  difFcrciii  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bcalls  which  are  hunted,  a  dtfcription  of  whom 
may  be  found  under  their  refpectlve  articles,  ii.fra. 

With  regard  to  the  fcafons,  that  for  hart  and"  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lafts 
lill  Huiy-rood  day  ;  that  for  tht  hind  and  doe,  begins 
ca  Holy-rood  day,  and  lafts  till  Candlemas  ;  that  for 
fox  hunting  begins  at  Chiiftmas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
day  ;  that  for  roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chrilhnas;  hsre-lunuing  commences  ai  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lalls  till  the  end  of  h"eb.nary;  and  where 
the  Wolf  and  boar  are  hunted,  the  fcafon  tor  each  be- 
gins at  Chridmas,  the  lirft  ending  at  Lady-day,  and 
ibe  liiitcr  at  the  Pnrihcalion. 

Whe;-.  the  fpiri'meu  have  provided  thcmfelvcs  with 
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nets,  fpears,  and  a  hunting-horn  to  Jiold  the  dogs  to-  U% 
gethcr,  and  likcwifc  with  inllruments  lor  digging  the  — 
ground,  the  foDowingdircdions  will  be  o:  ule  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  (brt  of  game. 

Bagcr-HusTit\G.  In  doing  this  you  niuft  fcek 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonlhinc  nigiit  go  and  flop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  lacks,  fafleiied 
with  drawing  ilrings,  which  may  ihut  him  in  as  fooli 
as  he  ilraineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  ofthe  lack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  tlic  fack  and 
flraincth  it,  the  fack  llippcth  ott  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tmnhling  thtrtin  till  he 
is  taken.  Thefe  lacks  or  bigs  being  thus  fet,  cad  oft" 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts  round  about,  for  the  compafs,  of  a 
mile  or  two  ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  beini'  a- 
larmed  by  the  hounds,  w  ill  foon  betake  tliemfelves  to 
ihcir  burrows;  and,  obferve  that  lie  wlio  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  mull  ftand  clofe  and  \.\-^an  a  clear 
wind;  otherwile  the  badger  will  dilcover  him  and  will 
immediately  fly  (bme  other  W'ay  into  his  burrow.  But 
i(  the  hounds  can  encounter  him,  before  he  can  takeliis 
fanctuary,  he  will  then  fland  at  bay  like  a  boar,  and 
make  good  fport,  gricvoully  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs,  for  themanner  of  their  tigliting  is  lying  on  their 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails;  and  by  blowing  up 
their  (kins  delend  themfelves  againil  all  bites  of  the 
dogS;  and  blows  ofthc  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefcrvation  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  grey 
fkins. 

MMien  the  badger  perceives  his  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  Hop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  aHd  the  terriers,  and  if  they  Hill  continue  baying 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica- 
ding the  way  beibre  them,  as  they  retreat  until  they 
can  go  no  farther.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  mufl  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  j  and  bclides,  yon 
Iboftld  have  a  pail  of  water  to  rcfrcfh  the  terriers,  wJien 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool 
thcmielves.  it  will  alfo  be  ncccdary  to  put  collars  of 
bells  npon  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a  noife  may  caufc  the  badger  to  bolt  o-it.  The  tools 
ufed  (or  digging  out  the  badger,  being  iroublcfomc 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brcught  in  a  cart. 
In  digging,  yon  mull  conddcr  the  (iiuation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are  ;  for  elfe,  inilead  of  advancing  the  work,  yon 
will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  bcfiege  them  in 
tlicir  holds,  or  caflles  ;  and  may  break  their  platforms 
parapets,  calements,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  unt:l  yon  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him 
cut  in  your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place, 
and  there  let  iiiin  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

There  are  the  (ollowing  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  flelh,  blood,  and 
greafe,  tliough  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
nfeful  for  phylicians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  oint- 
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iluntin?;.   mcnts,  filves,  anj  powders  for  (hortncfsof  kreatli,  ihc 

— V •  cough  of  the  lungs,  for  tlie  ftonc,  fpraincd  linews, 

colc-achcs,  &c.  and  the  fkin  being  well  drcllcd,  is  very 
warm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
j>aralyiic  dillempcrs. 

rioar-Hv.\rir<G-     See  Boar 

liuck-HvsTiSG.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  ine- 
tliods  arc  ufed  as  in  running  the  flag  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  Aag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
Luck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game-keeper 
comnionlj  fe lefts  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
flioots  in  order  to -maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
l)y  the  hounds. 

As  toihc  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com- 
pany generally  goout  very  early  forihe  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Someiinics  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged  ; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  dr-ivfn  till  one  is  roufed  :  or 
fomctimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for- 
ced from  tlie  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to 
run  the  chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old 
ftaunch  hounds  arc  only  to  be  reliwl  upon  till  you  re- 
cover liini  again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thruft 
liim  up,  it  is  called  an  imfr'nne,  and  the  company  all 
found  a  rccheat  ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
flrivestoget  in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds, 
fallow-deer  feldoni  or  never  [landing  at  bay. 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hooup,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down,  and  bhnvs  a  death.  When  the  com- 
pany are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
auiongft  them  takes  Jn),  that  is,  cms  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one 
hns  a  chop  at  his  neck  ;  and  the  head  being  cut  off, 
is  (hewed  tothe  hounds,  to  encourage  them  to  run  only 
at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to 
tcacli  them  to  bile  onlj  at  (he  head  :  then  the  compa- 
ny all  Handing  in  a  ring,  «nc  blows  a  linglc  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a  double  rcchtst,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  wiih  a  general  halloo  of  boo-up, 
and  depart  the  field  to  their  ftveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting  j  and  the  hunifman,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  calt  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horle,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 

Fox-Hu.\Tisc  makes  a  very  pleafant  cxcrcifc,  and  is 
either  above  or  below  ground. 

I.  /•!bn<e-gn>uti<i.  To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds, 
you  mud  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bullies  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  Ix  necelfary  to 
ftop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  dcfign  to  hunt, 
and  that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone 
cut  to  prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white 
flicks  acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to 
be  fome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  cH'c  they  may  be 
flopped  up  with  black  thorns  and  carih  mixed  together. 

MrBeckforJ  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox-hunting  the 
pack  fiiould  confift  of  2  J  couple.  The  hour  moll  fa- 
vourablc  for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  bethinks 
that  the  hounds  (h»uld  be  at  the  cover  at  fun -riling. 
The  huntfman  fhoulJ  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as 
cjniclly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  whippcrs  in  keep 
wide  of  him  on  cither  li-ind  ;  f)  that  a  finglc  hound 
may  not  cfcapc  llum  ;  let  them  be  attentive  10  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fponfman  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  dircfts.  Tiic  fwx  ought  on  no  aocouni 
Vol.  VIH. 
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to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  moft 
certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fjM)rl. — 
Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  houndt  flead/,  and  making  ihcra 
ail  draw.  "Many  liunifraen  (fjys  heWre  loud  of 
having  rhem  at  their  horfc's  heels  ;  but  they  never  can 
get  fo  Well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they  fpread 
tlie  coTer  j  belides,  I  have  often  known,  when  there 
have  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  fojnd 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  lieard  of  no 
more  tliat  day.  Much  depend}  upon  the  firfl  finding 
of  yonr  fox  ;  for  I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great 
3  hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  fewii;ftanccs 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of 
encouraging  their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  bu- 
lincfs  fo  well  as  when  little  isfaiJ  to  them.  The  huntf- 
man ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremofl  hounds ; 
and  ]  (hould  wi(h  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he 
conveniently  can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  ua- 
lefs  he  Ihould  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  honndi  csn 
then  flip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  bis  hearing  ; 
he  will  alfo  fee  bow  far  they  carry  the  fcent,  a  necef- 
fary  requifite  ;  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  caft 
v.'itli  any  certainty. —  Vou  will  find  it  notlefs  necellary 
for  your  iiuntfman  to  be  aiflive  in  prefliag  his  bounds 
forward  when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  ia 
not  hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bat!.  It  is  his 
bufincfs  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  alFiA- 
ance  which  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  when 
they  are  firfl  at  a  fault  is  then  mofl  critical.  A  fox- 
hound at  that  time  will  exert  himfclf  mod  ;  he  after- 
wards cools  and  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his 
game.  Thofe  huntfmen  whodo  not  get  forwaru  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  impetuoliiy, 
and  dircft  it  properly,  ftldoni  know  enoogh  of  hunt- 
ing to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a  hun'fman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper- 
in  ealily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  feldom  allow  bim  to 
be  forw-trd  enough  with  the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the 
fport.  His  only  thought  therefore  fhould  be  to  keep 
the  hounds  to;i ether,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  ts  the  killing  of  the  {o-i.:  keeping  ilie  hounds  toge- 
ther is  the  fureft  means  to  maJte  them  Heady.  When 
left  to  themfelves  they  feldom  refufe  any  blood  the/ 
can  get  ;  they  become  conceited  ;  learn  to  tic  upon 
the  ^cnt  ;  and  bclidcs  this  they  frequently  gel  i  trick 
of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are  feldom  good  fo. 
much  afterwards. 

"  Kvcry  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nint  foxes  out 
often,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  qutricr,  will  follow 
the  fame  [rack.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  fliort,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  ^\  ith  a 
high  fcent  you  cannot  pulh  on  hounds  too  niu:h. 
Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  ihc  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  :  they  alfo  enliven  the  fport  ;  ?iiJ,  if  difcrcetly 
ulcd,  arc  always  of  fcrvite;  but  in  cover  they  OioulJ 
be  given  with  the  grratell  caution.  Halloos  fcldora 
do  any  hurt  when  you  arc  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tjil-houndscan  heuryi'ii:  when  you 
arc  runniiigdovvn  lhewi:id,you  fliould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  necelLry  to  bring  the  tail  hounds  for- 
ward ;  tor  a  hound  that  knows  his  buliDtfs  fcUora 
wants  coc«ucagcmcut  wh.cn  he  is  upon  »  fceui. — Mod 
4  V  fox- 
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Hunting,  fox-hunters  wi(h  to  fee  their  houiiJs  run  in  •i^oorf'y?)'/-. 

'  '^  '  I  confers  1  myfclt  am  one  of  tliofc  ;  I  h  te  to  fee  a 
firing  of  them  ;  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where 
they  can  leap.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  ihcm  to  kill  him  in  the  ftylc 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  mud  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out:  you  ranfl  expeft 
to  be  tired  alfo  yeurfelf ;  I  never  wilh  a  chace  to  be 
Icl's  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  :  it  is  fufliciendy 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  uu- 
lefs  there  be  a  fault  fomewhere;  either  in  the  day, 
the  huntfman,  or  the  hounds. 

"  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  frcdi  one  is 
as  bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation 
that  man  is  capable  of  10  guard  a^^aiufl  it.  C'>uld  a 
fox-hound  diftinguilh  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound 
does  the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then 
be  perfect.  A  huntfman  Ihould  always  liften  to  his 
bounds  while  they  are  running  in  cover  ;  he  Ihould  be 
jiai  ticu!  irly  attentive  to  the  headmofl  hounds,  and  he 
fllould  be  conftantly  on  his  guard  agfiinft  a  (kirtcr ;  for 
if  there  be  iwofcents,  he  muftbc  wrong.  Generally 
fpeaking,  the  bell  fcent  is  leaft  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
hanied  fox  :  and  as  a  f()x  feldom  fufFcrs  hounds  to  run 
up  to  hiin  as  long  as  he  is  atle  to  prevent  it  :  fo,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the 
day,  they  are  all  frcfh  foxes.  The  hounds  mod  likely 
to  be  right  are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or 
fuch  as  the  hunifnian  knows  had  the  lead  before  there 
arofe  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox, 
if  he  break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  fign  that 
he  is  hard  run;  for  they  feldom  at  any  time  will  do 
that  unlefs  they  are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds. 
Alfoif  they  run  up  the  wind  ; — they  feldom  or  never  do 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak; 
and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direct  him. 
All  this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  conlills  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntl- 
nian. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  flopping,  mud  attend  the  huntfman 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  flop 
either  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpcft 
I  have  known  the  hounds  flopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  fcents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  flop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  foonefl  :  in  (\ich  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  flopping  thofe  that  are  up  tJie 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  ftand  flill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  Tliey  (hould 
never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault ;  the 
leall  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  hal- 
loo more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  himfelf 
with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  call  (which  the  huntfman  fhould  al- 
ways firft  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bulinefs 
to  alTift  them  farther  ;  but  except  in  fome  particular 
inftiiices,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  call  as  long 
as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my 
huntfman  make  is  generally  a  regularone,  not  chooling 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment  :  if  that  (hould  not 
fucceed,  he  is  ih,en  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 


and  proceed  as  obfervation  or  genius  maydirefl.  When  Huntitw. 
Inch  a  cart  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  "— ^^— 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it  ;  whether  down  tiie  wind,  or 
towards  fome  likely  coverorflrongearth.  However, as 
it  is  It  beft  uncertain,  I  always  wilh  to  fee  a  regular 
call  before  I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  lafl  re- 
fource,  (hould  not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  : 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  is 
a  huntl'man  ;  whereas  it  ii  true  this  lalt  (liows  real  ge- 
nius ;  and  to  be  pcrfeft,  it  mull  he  born  wilh  him. 
There  is  a  fault,  however,  which  a  knowing  huntfman 
is  too  apt  to  commit:  he  will  find  a  frelli  fox,  and  then 
claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover 
to  retrieve  a  lofl  (cent  ;  and  unlefs  c-hey  hit  him  in,  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  (iiould  always  ftou 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds;  andif  it 
be  pollible  to  remain  (ilcnt,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  tiic  hounds 
or  over  the  fcent  ;  nor  (hould  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face  unlels  with  a  defign  to  ftop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  o{  their  track, 
and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par- 
ticularly in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads. 
If  gentlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofc  upon  the 
hounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent. 
— High  mettled  fox-hounds  arc  feldom  inclined  to  flop 
whilft  horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  (liould 
ever  ride  in  a  direftion  which  if  perlifted  in  would 
carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great 
diflance  behind  them. 

"  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fanit  is  i 
critical  one  for  the  fport-people,  who  fhould  then  be  ve- 
ry attentive.  Thoie  vi^holeok  forward  may  perhaps 
fee  the  fox  ;  or  the  running  of  (heep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  iheni  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liften  may  fometimes  take  a  hint  which  way  he 
is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpye  ;  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainly  from  a  diftant  halloo  :  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be 
negle(Sed.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge- 
ther :  were  they  to  fpreadraore,  they  might  fomeiimes 
be  of  fcrvicc  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind  ;  it  would 
then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcapc  their 
obfervation. — You  (liould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  muft  in  a  great 
meafure  direfl  you  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain 
rule,  yet  you  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-time,  wlien 
boys  are  keeping  oiTthe  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloo;  fo  that  it  is  heft,  when  you 
are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  a- 
ble  to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft 
idea,  that  a  hunted  fox  never  ftops  ;  but  our  author 
informs  us  th  u  he  has  known  them  ftop  even  in  whetl- 
ruts  in  the  middle  ef  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  hounds.  The  greateft  danger  of  loling  a  fox 
is  at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  linking  ;  at 
both  which  times  he  frequently  will  run  fhort.andthe 
eagernefs  of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  be- 
yond the  fcent.    When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one 
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Hanting.   eught  to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fet- 

'"    " tied  to  tlie  fcciit  ;  and  when  the  hounds  arc  catching 

him,  our  iuthor  wilhes  them  to  be  as  hlcnt  as  poflible  ; 
and  likewife  to  cat  liini  eagerly  after  he  is  csught.  In 
fonie  places  they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him  ;  that 
is,  throwing  him  acrof*  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minuces  be- 
fore he  is  thrown  among  thein  ;  the  intention  of  which 
is  to  maJve  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds ;  during  this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their 
wind,  and  arc  apt  to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  advifcs  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as 
he  fuppofes  that  tlie  hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to 
cat  him  longer  than  while  they  arc  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under  groiitid.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  mud  be  got  together 
with  fliovels,  fpadcs,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  nc.ir  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  flony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
polfeflion  of  a  badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  va- 
riety of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles  : 
the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  mufl  be  garniflied  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  beiidcs, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftrunienis  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  ;  a  fliarp- 
pointed  fpadc,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  iharp  edges  ;  the  broad 
fiat  fpadc  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  lias  been  pret- 
ty well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter;  mattocks  and 
pickaxes  to  dig  in  hird  ground,  where  a  fpadc  will  do 
but  little  fcrvicc  ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up  ;  clamps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
iport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refreOi  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  arc  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Httre-HusTiKC.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greatelt  pallime,  fb  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  fclf-preferva- 
tion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high-ways  ;  and  if  Ihe  come  to  the  lidc  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  Ihe  fcldom  enters,  but  fquats  do>vn 
till  the  hounds  have  over-fliot  her  ;  and  (hen  (he  will 
returi\  the  very  way  flie  came,  for  fear  of  the  wtt  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  ihe  huntf- 
man ougiit  to  llay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  conies 
to  tlic  wood-lidc,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive 
whether  ihe  return  as  aforcfaid;  which  if  Ihe  do,  he 
mull  halloo  in  his  hounds ;  and  call  them  b.irk  ;  and 
that  prcfcntly,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the 
counter  Ihe  came  tirlt. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
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where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  rtio  makes  Humiur. 
her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  :  flic  ^—>^^— 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
liJe,  or  down  the  wind  ;  but  if  Ihe  form  in  the  water, 
it  is  a  fign  Ihe  is  foul  and  mcalled  :  if  you  hunt  fuch 
a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- 
iides ;  for  there,  and  near  plallies,  Ihe  will  make  2II 
her  croflings,  doublings,  &c. 

Soiue  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  focn  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  ia- 
flantly  (lart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
dillance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  goandfwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  rcfl  upon  fome  rulh-bcd  in  the  midft  of  it  s 
and  would  not  liir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
tlie  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  Aarted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  flood  up  be- 
fore the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  uling  all  fubtilties  and  croflings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  of  a  hare,  that  fomctimcs  after  Ihe  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  flie  will  Aart  a  frefh  hare,  and 
I'quat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  havii]g  been  hunted 
a  couliderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
llieep-cot,  and  hide  themfelves  among  the  Dice p  ;  or, 
when  they  have  been  bard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a  Hock  of  Iheep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  Ihecp  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  feems  Ibmewhat  Arange),  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  g''ing  to  the 
vault.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge 
and  come  down  the  other,  the  thickncfs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diftanee  between  the  courfes.  A  hare 
that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickfet- 
hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre- 
quently betake  themfelves  to  furz  bullies,  and  will 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
paAure  or  corn  fidd,  you  muA  then  confidcr  the  fea- 
fon  of  ihc  year,  and  what  weather  it  is :  for  if  it  be  in 
thefpring-time  or  fiimmer,  a  hare  will  not  ihcnfet  in 
bulhes,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  infcAcd  with  pil- 
niires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ;  but  will  let  in  corti-fields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 
According  10  the  leafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  hare  is  accuAomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  Aart  her;  which  is  much  better  fport 
than  trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  Aarted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
Aep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry:  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firA,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  firA, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overtli^  ot  the  cIkicc  through  too 
much  heat.  But  when  ihey  h  ive  run  the  Ipire  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and 
Aick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hounds,  bccaufe  by  that  liuie  tiicir  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  thty  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But  above 
all  things,  mark  the  firft  uouSling,  which  iiiu'l  be 
your  diredioii  for  the  wh'l'  -lay  ;  for  all  the  doublings 
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ihat  (he  flaall  make  aittrwanls  will  belike  the  former  ; 
and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  Ihall  fee  her  ufc, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make  your 
compaires  great  or  little,  hmg  or  Ihort,  to  help  the  de- 
faults, always  fceking  the  moiilei)  and  inert  conimo- 
dimis  places  for  the  himmls  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude:  Thufe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  muft  rife  early,  Icll  ttey  be  deprived  of  the  fceut 
of  the  fuot-licps. 

Hurt  or  Slag  HvhTisc.  Gefner,  fpeakingof  hart- 
huuting,  obfcrves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fiib- 
ile  bcalt,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windinj!;s 
and  lurr.ings.  Wherefore  the  prudent  l)unter  luuft 
train  hit  dogs  with  w<rds  of  art,  that  he  m.iy  be 
able  to  fct  them  on  and  t:ikc  tbcin  ofFagaiu  at  )ileiifare. 

V'niX  (jf  all,  he  Ihould  enconipal:)  the  bcall  i;i  her 
own  bycr,  and  fo  unharbour  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dops,  that  fu  thiy  may  never  lofc  her  (lot  or  footing. 
Neither  niull  he  fei  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  hcid 
or  tliofe  that  wan<itr  fulitary  alone,  or  a  li;tle  one  : 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  iheir  footing  and 
fumets,  nuke  a  judgni-nt  of  the  game,  and  alio  ob- 
ferve  tlic  hrgenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  hunif:.ian,  having  made  thefe  difroveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chace,  takes  otFthe  couplings  of  the  clogs  ; 
and  fonie  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed  ; 
remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtiie  turn- 
ings and  headings  ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gates,  pales,  ditches;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods,  but  mounting  frcfli  horfe  if  the  firil 
tire.  Follow  the  largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which 
rauil  be  Tingled  out  of  the  chace;  whi«h  the  dogs 
perceiving,  mull  follow  :  not  following  any  other. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  tiie  voices  of  the  hnntlmen.  But  fon)e- 
times  the  crafty  bea'l  fends  forth  his  little  fquirc  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inllead  of  him- 
felf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In.  this  cafe,  the 
huntlman  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  ihem  iir,  that  is,  leam  them  again,  ur.til  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game;  which  rifeth  with 
fear,  yet  ftill  ftriveth  by  Hight,  until  he  be  wearied 
and  breathkfs.  The  nobles  call  the  beaft  a  -JMfe  hart, 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greatell 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
obftrud  their  farther  purfuit;  fomctimes  alfo  bearing 
fame  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the 
more  eafily  efcapc  by  amuling  the  dogs.  After- 
wards he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  lieels  again,  ftill  run- 
ning with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrcih- 
iiient,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers  whether  they  he 
far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  laft  being  again 
difcovercd  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  fcent  of 
the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
llieep.  See.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore- 
parts of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall 
or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  tlie  hoands  to  difrern. 
But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfclves 
hard  brfet  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  tirft  comes  upon 
him",  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 
When  the  beaftis  llain,  the  hunifman  with  his  horn 
w  iudeth  the  i^U  of  the  bcaft ;  .tad  ihei^  the  whole  com- 


pany comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for    Hurting, 

fiich  a  conqueil;  among  whom,  the  ikilfulltlt  opens  ' 

the  heart,  and  rewards  the  hounds  with  wh.a  properly 

belongs  to  them,  for  the  ir  future  encoiiragcmcnt ;   for  \ 

w  hich  purpofc  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  iii  the  fldn  and 

blood  of  the  beall  to  give  to  the  bounds.  i 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  g«  in  to  a  hart  at  bay  ;  of 
w  hich  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs;  for  Ihould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  furhating  or  foundering.  In 
this  cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  a  dagger 
drawn,  or elfc  with  a  rope  that  has  a  iioofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns  :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; 
otherwife  you  niuft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  hurniflied,  then 
you  mull  conliJer  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain 
and  open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  is  dangirous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but 
if  he  be  on  a  hedge- lide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  ftaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come 
fofily  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 
If  you  Miifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree  ;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds ;  and  when  you 
fee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

DireClhiss  at  tht  Death  of  a  Hait  or  Buck.  The 
firrt  ceremony,  when  the  huntlman  conies  ia  to  the 
death  of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  "  ware  haunch,"  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer  ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  tliere 
blooding  the  youngcft  hounds,  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a  deer,  and  learn  10  Icjp  at  his  throat: 
then  the  more  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com- 
pany come  in,  the  bert  pcrfon  who  hath  not  taken 
fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or 
hunifman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fonie 
holding  by  ihc  fore  legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  fay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  Icifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brilkei,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difcovcr  how  fat  the  deer  is;  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firrt  flits  the  (liin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefcnt  ihe  fame  perfon 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  oS  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  rtag, 
to  blow  a  triple  niort ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one  ; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  rechcat  ia  con- 
cert, and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

Ctter-HuNTisc  is  performed  wiili  dogs,  and  alfo 
with  a  fort  of  inrtruments  tailed  otter-fpcars ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfclves  woiuided,  they  make 
to  land,  and  tight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moll  furi- 
oufly,  as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would 
annoy  tjieir  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufcd  in  huijting  them ; 
but  they  may  be  catchcd  in  Inares  under  water,  and 
by  rivcr-lidjes :  but  great  cafc  myil  be  takjeii^  for  they 
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-Hunting,  bite  forely  and  vcnomoully  ;  and  it  tlie/  liapjicii  to 
^—^^—^   rciiuiii  lon^  in    the  fnare,  thry  will  not  fill  tu  get 
tlicinrilves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  tliem,  one  m-iii  miift  be  ow  one  ftdc  of 
the  rivcrr,  and  another  on  tlie  other,  both  btating  the 
banks  with  Jogs  ;  au<i  the  bcill  not  bciii^';  al)le  lo  en- 
dure the  water  lonj^,  you  will  foon  difcovcr  if  there 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  qaartcr  ;  for  he  nnH\  coinc 
out  to  make  his  fjiraints,  and  in  the  night  fomttimes 
to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  iiouiids  find  out  au  otter,  then  view 
the  fol't  grounds  and  moiil  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  lie  bent  hisliead  :  if  you  cannot  difcovtr  ihir,  by 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraiiits; 
and  rlicu  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  lind  him  quickly,  yo  j 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fonicwhere  farther 
ort  from  the  river  i  for  fimetimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  conliderabic  way  from  the  place  of  their  rcll,  chi«)- 
ling  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  ir.  The  pcr- 
fons  that  go  a-hunting  oners,  mull  carry  their  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ; 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwjniming  under  water,  they 
mull  endeavour  to  (trike  him  with  tlicir  fpears,  and 
if  they  niifs,  mull  purine  him  with  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfcC:tly  entered,  will  go  chant- 
ing and  trailing  along  by  the  river-lide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bnl- 
rullics  ;  nay,  they  will  fonictinies  take  water,  and 
bait  the  beaA,  like  afpauiel,  by  which  means  he  will 
hardly  efcapc. 

Rot-buck  HvKrixa  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 
very  eafily  in  the  woods. 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft  the  wind, 
becaufe  thccoolnefs  of  the  air  refrtlhcs  thcin  in  their 
courfe  ;  therefore  the  huntrnicn  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  nl'ually,  wlicn  luinttd,  lirlt  take  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  They 
are  alio  often  Liken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
wJiich  a  fkilful  huntlnijii  knows  how  to  do  by  mens 
of  a  ledf  inhis  mouth.  When  they  arc  hunted,  they 
(urn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
directly  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  docs,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  ihall  appear 
above  the  water  b.it  their  fnout,  and  they  will  I'uftcr 
the  dogs  to  come  ju(l  upon  them  before  they  will 
IHr. 

The  venifonof  aroe-bnck  is  neveroui  of  feafon,  be- 
ing never  fat,  and  theroforo  they  arc  hunted  at  any 
lime:  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  iTiown  the 
doc  while  flic  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  lliift  for  himfclf ;  but  fome  roe- 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  Ikilful  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
i  great  roe-buck,  but  a  fmr  rot-buck  ;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bcfv :  and  if  he  hath  not  bcvy-grcafc  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is  more  lit  to  be  dog's 
meat  than  man's  meat.  The  hounds  mull  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  (lit  afunder,  and 
boiled  all  together  ;  this  is  more  properly  called  a  rfo/j 
than  a  rivianl. 

Ni'MTixc-M<iico.  Tiie  flrft  thing  that  is  to  be 
eonfidercd  by  one  who  deligns  to  match  his  horfe  for 
hisown  advantage,  and  his  horlc'scredit,  is  not  to  flat- 
ter himlelf  with  the  opinion  of  hishoifc,  by  fancying 


that  he  is  a  fwift,  when  he  is  but  a  flow  gaUopjicr  ;  Hunun". 
and  that  h-  is  a  wholc-ninning-horfc,  that  is,  that  ■  ■  «<  "■' 
he  will  run  fonr  miles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 
his  Ipced,  when  he  ii  not  able  to  rii!i  two  or  thrcr. 
Very  probably  fonie  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  iheir  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  iryingthcm  againftothcr  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
lb,  when  in  reality  they  are  bumf  a  middling  fpeed  ; 
and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  tu 
follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there- 
fore made  a  fulfe  coHcbi/ion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
fwiftas  the  bed  :  but,  upon  trial  againfl  a  horfe  that 
has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  t  j 
proci»re  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  follow  after  thcii  at  train-fceih  ; 
and  when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth, 
and  to  endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may 
better  rely  on  his  fpeed  and  touguncf>. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifkly  and  courageoully ,  tiil  his  b  >dy 
be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ;  and  then,  after  the 
hare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  froi'y  morning,  can 
endure  to  Hand  till  the  fweat  be  frozen  on  hi:,  bick, 
fo  that  he  ean  endure  to  be  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  heat  ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  anothcrchai'e  as  britkly,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former  ;  that  horfe  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  moll  valued  by  fportf- 
men.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obfer  ve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
firft  hare,  if  the  chace  has  been  any  thing  brilk :  if, 
when  he  is  eold,  he  fhrinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  bis 
legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  lign  of  want  of  vi- 
gour and  courage  :  the  like  may  be  dune  by  the  llack- 
cningof  his  girths  afier  the  iirfl  chace,  and  from  tlie 
dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  counte- 
nance, all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faintnefsand  be- 
ing tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in 
cafe  of  a  wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  ef  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo- 
dern way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-fcents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  a  bell-coiirfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare  hunting;  and  the  advan- 
tage confifled  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  moft 
fiiitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now 
others  chnofs  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fucli  an  hour,  and 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chace  ;  a  method  of  ra- 
cing that  takes  its  namefrom  the  manner  of  the  flight 
of  wild-gcefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  ; 
foihe  two  horfes,  after  nnining  of  twelve  fcorc  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foe vrr  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hindniofl  horfr 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  dillanre 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  clfc  to  be  whipnrd  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by;  and  wliich  ev*:r 
horfe  could  dillance  the  other  *on  the  match. 

But  thiseh3ce,in  itfclfvery  inhuman, was  foon  fotinj 
to  be  very  dcllrudive  t»  good  horfes,  efperi.dly  when 
two  good  horfes  were  matched  ;  fjr  neither  being  able 
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todiftaiice  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fir.k  under 
their  riders  throu^ih  vveHJciiefs  ortentiines  the  mutch 
was  fain  to  be  druwn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
,  the  horfcs  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  on  the  cullom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  were  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  llraight 
courfe  i  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encou- 
raged to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  ereftcd  in 
many  places  iii  Britain.     The  fewer  of  thefe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfc  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better;  and  the  Ihorter  thcdiltance,  the 
better.     Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
beft  fliow  his    fpeed,  and  the  ileetelt  dogs  you  can 
procure  :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a  leofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  ;  but  if  your  horfe  be  (low,  but  well-wind- 
ed, and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train-fccnts 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  flraight  courfe,  tlie 
"better.     But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  firll  train  ;  which  in  this  cafe  you  muft 
lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  lin-ht  ground  :  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horfemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  tlie 
bft  ends,  and  the  lafl  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  part- 
ing place  of  the  courfe-,   therefore  remember  to  end 
your  laft  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
doulhire  in  England,  fcated  upon  au  cafy  afcent,  on 
the  north  liJe  of  the  river  Oufc.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  king  John,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  12  al- 
dermen, burgclTcs,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofcn.  It  had  anciently  15  parilhcs, 
and  has  now  but  two;  inoneof  wliich,  called  i^tjohit'i, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  i  J99.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  caftlc,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
with  tlic  title  of  larl;  but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofc 
family  it  ftill  coniiniies.  It  ftands  in  the  great  north 
road  ;  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free-done  over  the 
Oufc,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  vefTelsas  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  alFizes  arc  kept, 
and  where  the  county-jail  ftands.  It  has  a  good  mar- 
ket-place, and  feveral  convenient  innsjbefides  a  gram- 
marfchoul ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  2^ 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
edon  the  fouih  by  Rcdforddiire ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor- 
thamptonfliire,  as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Cam- 
britii;e(hireon  the  eaft  ;  extending  36  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  24  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  is 
in  the  diocefeof  Lincoln,  is  divided  into fourhundreds, 
and  contains6  market-iowns, 29  vicarages, 78  parifhes, 
279  villages,  about  8220  houfes,  and  upwards  of 
41,000  inhabitants  ;  but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  two 
meinhers  for  Huntingdon.  Jt  is  a  good  corn  country  ; 
and  abounds  in  paftur«s,  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  lidc, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  divcrtificd  by  riling  hills 
and  (hady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouth- 
crn  parts. 


The  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts  pleafant  and  Hu-qnaog 
wholefome,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though         || 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Eflcx.    Hurdles. 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn,  '       '^~~' 
and  the  hilly  parts  aflbrd  a  fit  pafturc  forllieep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle;  and  plenty  of  water- 
fowl, fifh,  and  turf  for  firing;  which  laft  is  of  great 
fervicc  to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood, 
though  the  whole  country  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Ncn, 
which  runs  through  Whittlefcy  Mere. 

HU-QUANG,a  provinceof  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Alia,  which  has  a  great  river  called  Tang,  inAT/e- 
chiang,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  nerth  and  fouth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  60  ef 
the  fecond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter  fevcn  of  the  firit 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
opcncountry,wateredevery  where  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fifh. 
Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls  ;  the  fields  nourilh  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits.  There  is  gold  found  in  the  fands 
of  the  rivers  ;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron,  tin, 
&c.  In  (hort,  there  is  Inch  a  variety  of  all  forts  of  com- 
modities, tlwt  it  is  called  the  viagazins  of  the  empire. 

HURA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monircia  clafs of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  5b'lh  order, 7";;- 
coccic.     The  amentum  of  the  male  is  imliricated,  tkc 
perianthium  i.<uncated  :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fila- 
mentsare  cylindrical,  peltated  at  top,  and  furroundcd 
with  numerous  or  double  antherae.     The  female  has 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla ,  the  fiyle  is  funnel-fliaped  ; 
the  ftigma  cleft  in  twelve  parts  ;  thecapfuleis  twelve- 
celled,  with  a  feed  in  each  cell.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cics,  viz.  the  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
It  rifes  with  a  foft  ligneous  ftem  to  the  height  of  24  feet, 
dividingintomanybranchtSjWhichabound  withamilky 
juice, and  have  fcarsontheir  bark  where  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off.  The  male  flowersconieoutfrom  between  the 
lenves  upon  foot-ftalks  three  inches  long;  and  are  for- 
med into  aclofe  fpike  or  column,  lyingovereach  other 
likethefcalesoffilh.  The  fern  ale  flowers  are  fituaied  at 
adiftancc  from  them  ;  and  have  a  long  funnel-lhapcd 
tube  fpreadingat  the  top,whcre  it  is  cut  into  1 2  refletftcd 
parts.  After  the  flower,the  germen  fwells,and  becomes 
a  round  com  pre  fted  ligneous  capfule,  having  1 2  deep  fur- 
rows, each  being  a  diftinfl  cell,  containing  one  large 
round  comprelTed  feed.  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they 
burft  with  violence,  and   ihrow  out  their  feeds  to  a 
covifiderable  diftance.   U  is  propagate.)  by  feeds  raifed 
on  a  hot- bed  ;  and  the  plants  nnift  be  conftantly  kept 
in  a  ftove.   The  kernels  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and 
foinetimes  emetic. 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  fledge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willowsorofiers  interwoven  cloft  together,  fuftained 
by  longftakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a  long 
fquare,  the  length  being  5  or  6  feet,  and  the  breadth 
three  and  anhalf.Thedofir  they  are  wattled  together, 
the  better. They  ferve  to  render  the  batteries  firm,orto 
cover  traverfes  and  lodgments  for  the  defence  of  the 
workmen  againft  fire- works  or  ftones  thrown  againft 
them.  The 
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The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  nii'i'.ary  cxccuiion  for 

II  miuincers  called  putting  to  H^alh   mder  the  hiirdu. 

Hurricane.  The  manner  of  i(  was  thii  •    I'Jic  c  iniinal  wjs  laid  .u 

"  hii  length  in  a  ftiallow  water,  uiK'cr  an  hurdle,  upon 

which  was  heaped  Aones,  and  fu  prcll'ed  down  till  he 

was  drosmed. 

Hurdles,  in  hufbandry,  certain  frames  made  ei- 
ther of  fplit  timber,  or  of  hazle-rods  wattled  toge- 
ther, to  ftrve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  tum.ike  ilitep- 
lolds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or  Hords,  of  flax  or  hemp;  the  coarfer 
parts  feparated  in  the  JrefTings  from  the  tear,  or  tine 
lluff.     See  Flax. 

HURL-BONE,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockcts  with 
a  hurt  or  ftrain. 

HURLERS,  a  number  ef  large  ftones,  fct  in  a  kind 
of  fquare  figure  near  St  Clare  in  Cornwail,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  licld  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  peiritied,  or  changed  iniufloncs, 
for  profaning  the  fabbath-day  by  hurling  the  bjU,  ^n 
excrcife  for  which  the  people  ofthat  country  have  been 
always  famous. 

The  hurlcrs  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppol'c  them  to  have  been  trophies  erected  in 
memory  of  fomc  battle  ;  others  take  them  for  bounda- 
ries to  diftinguilh  lands.  Laftly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fcpulchral  monu- 
ments. 

HU^^LY-BURLEY,  in  vulgar  language,  denotescon- 
fuiion  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hurleigh'andBurliigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  contefl  and 
violence. 

HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North-America,  fituatcd 
between  84"  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
46"  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  thi  Hurons,  whole  language 
is  fpoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America. 

HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any  violent 
Aorin  of  wind  ;  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  ihofe 
florms  which  happen  in  ihc  warmer  climates,  and 
>vbich  greatly  exceed  the  nioft  violent  itorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  ruin  and  defolation  accompany- 
inga  hurricane  (fays  DrMofdyf)  cannot  be  dcfcribcd. 
Like  lire,  its  rcfilllcfs  force  conlumes  every  thing  in  its 
track,  in  the  moft  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  an  awful  flilhiefs  of  the  elements, 
and  clofenefs  and  miflincfsin  the  atniofphcre,  which 
makes  the  fun  appear  red,  and  the  ftars  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverfe  fucceeding — The  Iky  is  fuddenly  o- 
vercaft  and  wild — The  fca  rifcs  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountain^ — The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 
the  noife  of  cannon — The  rain  dcfcends  in  deluges — 


t  Trtatifc 
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Adifmalobfccrity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darknefib —   HurricaDc 
Thcfuperior  regions  appear  real  with  lightning  and         H 
tJiunder — The  earth  often  does  and  always  feems  to   Hbtb»«d. 

tremble — Terror  and  conflcrnaiion  difirafts  all  nature   " ' 

— Birdsare  carried  from  the  woods  into  the  ocean  ;  and 
thofe  whofc  eknientisthefea,  feek  for  refuge  on  land 
— The  frightened  animals  in  the  fiilJ  affcmble  toge- 
ther, and  arc  almoll  fufTocatcdby  thcimpeiuoiiiyofiiie 
wind  in  fearching  for  llieltcr  :  which,  when  found, 
fcrvcs  them  only  for  deftrucUon — The  roofi  of  houfes 
arc  carried  to  vail  diftanccs  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beat  to  the  ground,  buryii.g  ibeir  inhabitants  under 
them — Large  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge 
bracches  Ihi  vercd  off,  anddriven  through  the  air  in  eve- 
ry direction,  with  immenfe  velocity — livery  tree  and 
Ihrub  that  withflandst  he  (liock,  is  It  ripped  of  its  boughs 
and  foliage — Plants  and  grafs  are  laid  flit  on  the  earik 
— Luxuriant  fpring  is  charged  in  a  moment  to  dreary 
winter. — This  direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens 
in  a  town,  the  de  vaftation  is  furvcyed  with  accumulited 
horror  :  the  harbour  is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats 
and  velfels;  and  the  Ihore  has  not  a  vertige  of  its  former 
ftatc  remaining.  Mounds  of  rubbilh  and  rafters  in  o;;c 
place,  heaps  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another, 
deep  gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and 
dyingbodicsofmen,  women,  and  children,  half  buried, 
and  Scattered  about,  where  ftreets  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore were,prefent  the  miferable  furvivors  with  a  ihock- 
ing  cftnclulion  of  a  fpcftacle  to  be  followed  by  famine, 
and  when  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal 
difeafes. 

Thcfe  deftruflive  phaenomena  are  now  thought  to 
arife  from  elcclricity,  though  the  manner  in  which  ic 
afts  in  this  cafcis  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
moft  gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  aftiou 
of  the  cledlrical  fluid  ;  for  which  fee  the  article 
Wind,  Whirlwind,  &c. 

HURST,  Htrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyr]},  i.  e.  a  wood,  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
arc  mauy  places  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  HampQiire,  in 
England,  which  begin  and  end  with  thisfyllabl»T  and 
the  reafon  may  be,  bccaufe  the  great  wood  called 
j^iiderj-uialJ exiiwdei  through  thofe  counties. 

HvRST-Cajtle,  a  fortrefs  of  Hampfliire  in  England, 
not  f.ir  from  Limington.  It  is  fcated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  flioois  into  the  fea,  to- 
wards the  ille  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diflant  two 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contraAeti  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.     See  Marriage. 

hvsBAxo-LuiiJ,  L  term  ufcd  in  Scotland  for  a  por- 
tion of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  lock  and  fcythe 
land  ;  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a  plough, 
and  mown  with  a  fcythe. 
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THE  bnfinefs  of  a  farmer,  or  one  who  lives  by 
cultivating  the  ground.  In  this  view  it  includes 
not  only  agriculture,  but  fcveral  other  branches  con- 
nefled  with  it,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the 
management  of  the  dairy,  making  butter,  checfe,  rai- 
ling flax,  timber,  &c.  the  managemeut  of  bees,  and 


number  of  other  articles  which  it  is  difficult  to  enu- 
merate particularly.  , 

Agriculture,  properly  fo  called,  treats  only  of  the  Diffcrenw 
culiivation  of  difltrent  foils,  and  preparing  ihem  for  *"""»• 
yielding  the  l3r;;rft  crop  of  any  kind  of  vegetables;  but  »P'''™'"'™ 
it  belongs  to  hulbaudry  to  m.ik«  choice  of  the  foil  moil  V"^^^' 

proj»cr 
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proper  for  cr.ch  dilF'orcnt  vcgrt.;ble,ani'.  tomanagcni^t- 
ters  fo  tlijt  c«ch  f<>il  may  carry  what  it  is  be  ft  adapted 
for,  fo  that  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  tlie  farm 
inay  he  as  advantageous  as  pofliWc.  In  like  inann<r, 
the  hufl)andnian  nuift  Jaiow  what  crops  arc  inofl  pro- 


rneniber?  of  ihcfe  farictifs  tlicinfelvcs  ;  and  on  this  ii,it  Pa. 
fiibjecl  Mr  Wimnty  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows:      /frj.vol.iii. 

"k  isccnainjyclearfrom  the  avtraj^c  prices  of  corn  !'•  171. 

and  provi  lions  ol  alll.inds  for  20  ycarspart,  that  there 

is  not  loo  much  land  in  cultivation.     I'riccs  have  ad-  q  |  ,-'^     r 

per  to  be  railed  in  ilic  country  where  he  lives,  cither  vanccd  confidcrally  above  what  has  bccndeenicd,and  MrWhii- 

with  a  view  to  fale  or  to  provender  for  cattle.     'J  he  -thai  jullly  too,  tlie  medium  flandard.     As  a  irianufac-  pcy. 

rearingof  thefc,  indeed,  conflitmes  one  of  ihcmoft  cf-  (iiring  andconinKrcial  country,  ids  properly  the  duty 

fential  articles  of  huibandry  ;  i.  being  rcquifite  that  the  ofihelcjfiila[ui-ctoprovide,asf3rasni«y  beconfiftcntly 

hufbjndman  fliould  know  not  only  how  to  feed  them  wilh  the  libcny  of  the  fubjefl,  that  the  price  of  provi- 

properly,  but  iiow  to  keep  tiiem  fret  from  difcafc?,  fions  nny  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  10  their  medium 

and  to  diftingiiifli  the  bcfl.  breeds,  fo  that  fuch  as  arc  value.  This  iscunccived  to  be  very  pra(:'licalile,cvcn  ib 

defigncd  for  work  may  be  capible  of  doing  the  moft  at  as  (o  be  a  convenience  to  the  grower  as  will  as  the 

leafl  cxpence,  and  thofe  defigued  for  file  may  with  coiifumer.    Sonic  writers  (Locke,  Montefquieu,  &c.) 

the  Icafl;  trouble  be  brought  iugood  condition  to  mar-  havcfuppofcd,that  the.idvanceofcommoditicsin  ])rice 

ket,  and  afibrd  the  grcatcfl  profit  to  himfelf  as  well  as  is  rather  apparent  and  nominal  than  real.  Things  arc 

»        the  bcft  bargain  to  the  purchafcr.  not  fo  much,  if  at  all  (fay  they ),  advanced  in  price,  as 

It  is  the  !n-      It  is  by  means  of  the  hufbandman  only  that  all  the  it  is  imaj^iiicd.    The  precious  metals  are  exceedingly 

tereft  of  a    inhabitants  of  a  country  are  enabled  to  live  ;  whence  it  increafeu  in  quantity,  and  proportionably  fallen  in  va- 

hulband-     j,„g],(  jq  i,g  g  confidcration  with  him  to  cultivate  the  lite.  Poflibly  there  may  be  fonie  truth  in  this  obfer- 

Kndsr'pro-  Cound  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  afford  vatioii ;  if  we  go  back  fomc  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  if 

viConsas     'he  produce  at  the  loueft  price.     Thus  he  will  alfo  taken  upon  a  f.iile  that  comprehends  all  Europe  :  but 

cheap  as     confult  his  own  iniereft  ;  for  cheapnefsof  provifions  is  for  the  term  of  40 or  50  years,  or  even  from  the  time 

rofliblc.      the  only  true  means  by  which  the  population  of  any  thai  Mr  Locke  wrote  to  the  prefeni  hour,  there  is  lit- 

country  can  be  advanced  ;  and  ilie  greater  the  number  tie  difterence  in  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  ;  an  ounce 

ofinhabitanis,  the  greater  market  will  tlie  hufbandman  of  either  being  much  the  fame  value  now  as  then.  The 

have  for  his  goods.    Indeed,  by  a  certain  mode  of  ar-  frcqntnt  and  liiddcn  changes  that  take  place  in  the 

gning,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  would  be  more  gd-  price  of  corn  and  other  comniodiiies,  which  arc  fome- 

vantageous  to  keep  up  provifions  at  as  high  a  price  as  times  at  double  the  price  one  year  they  were  the  iore- 

pollible,  rather  than  to  lower  them  :  but  however  this  going,  mull  be  owing  to  fonie  other  caufe  ll^an  that 

may  apply  f"  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  it  never  abovcmentioned,  which  operates  flowly,  if  at  all,  and 

c.in  apply  to  hufbandry  ;   for  by  railing  the  price  of  is  not  perceptible  in  lefs  than  a  century. 

provifions,  the  priceof  every  other  thingisalforaifed,  "  If  the  quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  at  market 
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always  has  borne  the  fame  projH)rtiou  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them,  the  price  would  be  always  invariably 
and  unchangeably  the  fame.  The  variation  of  the  pri- 
ces, therefore,  is  governed  by  the  variation  of  the  f^id 
projiortion.     II  the  demand  be  greater  and  the  quan- 


and  it  becomes  more  difikuk  for  the  liufLandman  him 

felf  to  live,  as  well  as  others. 
Of  focictict      Thus  the  bufinefsof  the  hufbandman  is  not  only  ex- 
fcir  encou-   treindy  complicated  and  ditlicult,  but  important  alfo  ; 
raging  va-  jnfomuch,  that   focieties  have  been  lately  iuflituied 

"""*         -in  many  different  parts  of  Europe  for  its  advance-      tity  the  fame,  or  the  demand  the  fame  and  the  quan 

h"fb ^d'     '"^"t,  and  premiums  offered  to  thofe  who  excelled  in     tity  lefs,  the  price  mufl  necelTarily  advance  ;  snd  x>icc 

"^''aiy  prirticular  branch.    Some  of  thefe  premiums  are     v:rja,  if  the  quantity  lliould  iiicreafe,  and  the  demand 

lield  out  for  raifing  the  greatcfl  quantity  of  particular     remain  the  fame, the  price  mufl  as  neceffarily  fall;  and 

kindsof vegetables;  othersforgainingthegreatcltex-     it  is  not  in   the  power  of  man  to  make  it  orherwifc. 

tentof  ground  from  the  fca  :  fome  for  improving  wallc     Dut   though   this  immutable  relation   is   beyond  owr 

ground;  others  fortheiiiventionof  the  moft  ufcfulnia-     power  to  alter,  we  can  by  art  and  induftry  augment 

chines  for  harrowing,  fowing,  and  various  operations 

in  agriculture.  But  lliough  the  intentionof  thefe  fode- 

lies  IS  undoubtedly  laudable  and  patriotic,  and  though 

the  invention  of  man  has  in  a  manner  been  exhauflcd 

toaecomplifh  the  purpofcs  for  which  they  were  infti- 

luicd  ;  it  rtiiiaiiis  yet  a  matter  nf  great  doubt  and  un 
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the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the  price  ;  cheapneis 
being  an  iufallible  confcqucnce  of  plenty,  which  is  the 
dirtitobjeft  of  an  improving  cultivation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  confequcnce  to  the  poor  labourer,  the 
nianula<^hirer,  and  the  merchant ;  and  no  difadvantagc 
to  the  grower;  becaiife,  what  he  would  lofe  by  the  fall 
certainty  wliether  they  have  mS.i'j  been  productive  of     of  price,  he  would  g.iin  by  the  inereafcd  confumpt. 

"  It  is  not  eafy  toconceive  how  many  and  how  great -wiiy'tjioj^^ 
the  improvements  are  which  liave  been  made  in  this  who  have 
moft  important  of  all  arts  in  the  courfc  of  the  prefcnt  gained  prc- 
ccntury.    A  paiiiotic  fpirit  of  uncommon  anlour  haih  ""'"nis 


uy  nave    ^^^_  |H,ljlic  good  or  not.   It  does  not  clearly  appear,  that 
'^^Lv^  '^  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  rendered  more  generally 
e:ify,  or  that  the  lives  of  mankind  arc  more  happy  and 
comfortible,  thni  bcl'orc  any  fucictics  were  iuftituted, 
or  before  any  confidcrable  improvemcnis  in  hufbandry 
were  made.    On  the  contrary,  provifions  of  all  kinds, 
inftcad  of  becoming  cheaper,  have  gradually  become 
dearer,  aid  their  price  on  the  whole  is  fcnfibly  aug- 
mented every  four  or  five  years.  Hence  it  isimi>ol]ible 
to. T  void  con  eluding,  that, not  withllanding  the  fl/Zertw/ 
improvcmentswhich  haveficcn  made  in  fuch  numbers, 
there  is  not  any  reato\\c\\\  the  whole  art — Some- 
parent  than  tiiiniitif  this  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  even  by  the 
real.  ="  . 
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pone  forth  ;  and  the  robilny  and  gentry,  like  the  fc-  ffof"  f""*  I 

,  „  ,  r  ■  L    •    1        1  1     ties  have 

nators  of  Rome,  have  fct,  as  it  were,  their  hands  10  the  ^^^  y^^^^ 

plough,   and  excited  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to  of  any  real  1 

praiiticcs  of  which  they  had  no  idea  before.   Yea,  they  firvice  to 

Lave  done  more  ;  they  have  iuftituted  fotictii  s,  and  the  coun- 

made  ijicm  receptacles  and  diftributors  of  uleful  know-  "'y- 

ledge;  they  have  railed  fubfcriptions, and  added  niarks 

of  honour  and   pecuniary  advantages  to  the  rewards 

which  naturally  refult  from  the  attention  and  induftry 

of 
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of  ilic  ingenioui  artifl.  But  it  mud  be  allowed,  that 
though  much  has  been  done,  tiicic  Hill  remains  much 
more  to  be  done.  Experimenters  Jiavc  not  always 
(perhaps  but  ftldom)  entered  into  the  views, and  ably 
I'ccoudcd  ihc  intentions,  of  ihufc  valuable  iniliLulious. 
Animated  with  tiie  hope  of  obtaining  ihe  premiums 
held  out  by  dint  ot"  extraordinary  exertions,  expcnlivc 
manures,  and  a  concurrence  ol  tortunatc  circumftan- 
ccs,  more  the  eff'eiit  of  clnnce  than  of  delign,  they 
often  have  been  the  fuccefsful  adventurers,  though  at 
the  fame  time  entirely  ignorant  to  what  caufcs  they 
owed  their  luccefs.  We  too  often  indeed  afcribc  cf- 
fct'ts  to  caufeswhich  are  no  way  conncded  wiiii  them. 
The  prafticc  of  fucli  men  ii  more  like  the  iioflrmns 
of  quacks,  than  ilic  recipes  of  a  regular  phyficiaii. 
The  iBcdicin'.  iii.iy  be  good  ;  but  being  ignorant  of 
principles,  tlu)  know  not  how  to  accommodate  it  as 
circuniilatices  may  require. " 

Confidcrations  of  this  kind  rauft  certainly  lead  ns  to 
fuppofe,ihat  nioit,  if  not  j^/,  the  improvements  made  in 
hulbandry  for  a  long  time  part,  arc  too  expcufive  ;  and 
tliat,  though  by  their  means  larger  crops  are  now  ob- 
tained than  fornunly,  the  profits  .arc  n)ore  than  fwal- 
lowcd  up  by  the  enormous  fums  required  to  produce 
them.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  larger  or 
jnorc  elegantly  formed  ^c-rt/Zj  of  different  kinds;  and 
whether  this  acquilition  is  ultimately  to  be  confidcred 
m  profitiiblc,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Unforlu- 
nateiy  this  feniiment  fecras  to  be  confirmed  by  taking  a 
review  of  the  agricultuial  improveiutnis  nude  during 
the  lall  half  century.     Thcle  arc : 

1 .  Im[>rov(mciits  iiitlie  Ait (jfTiUag:.  Improvements 
of  this  kind  confirt  in  more  pcrfeclly  breaking  and  pul- 
vcrifnig  the  foil,  and  keeping  it  more  free  from  weeds 
than  formerly.  Mr  Jethro  Tull  was  the  authorof  thcfe, 
and  fiiowed  the  advantages  thence  ariling.  By  fre- 
quent turning  over  and  pulvcrifuig  the  foil,  we  not 
only  dertroy  the  weeds  very  cHcducUy,  but  likewifc 
grubs,  beetles,  worms,  and  maggots  ot  many  different 
kinds.  "  Noiliing  (fays  Mr  Wimpey)  (o  ertectually 
prevents  the  ravages  of  the  fevcral  tribes  of  fubicrra- 
ntous  iiifed;s  as  the  frequent  llirring  and  crumbling 
the  ground  :  I  have  had  large  patches  of  fcveralyoles 
fquarc  in  a  held  of  beans  dertroycd  by  the  grub  v^i  the 
cock-cliaffer  ;  and  many  hundreds  of  cabbage-plants 
by  a  grey  grub  of  fnialler  lizc.  Both  ihefe  cxccuic 
their  mil'chicf  under-ground.  'I'hc  former  eat  the 
roots  of  the  beans  even  when  in  kid  ,  and  then  they 
v/itker,  fall,  and  die  :  the  latter  bites  ofi  ihc  lleni  of 
the  plant  juft  under  the  furface,  and  docs  infinite  mil- 
chief:  but  1  have  always  found  tillage,  duly  perform- 
ed, capable  of  dcfbnying  the  whole  race." 

2.  Invention  of  new  Iniplmicnts  oj  11\  Iha^dry,  or  im- 
prorevients  oj  the  otd.  This  cbfs  includes  all  the  new 
invented  pUtughs,  harrows,  horfc  and  hand  ho;.s,  ii:c. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  generally  fuppof'ed  th.it  the 
work  of  tillage  can  be  performed  at  much  lei's  ex- 
pence,  as  well  as  more  eli'edually  than  formerly. 

^.  Saving  a  great  ijuantity  (if  ped  infowiiig,  ai:d  the 
frodttilion  tif  better  crops,  by  the  rniir,-  regular  dijltibu- 
lion  ofivhatisfovji:.  This  improvement  chiefly  conlills 
in  drilling  inltcad  of  fowing  in  the  broad-cafl  way  as 
lormerly.  The  gain  is  here  evident ;  and  Mr  vVimpey 
calculates  it  at  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  tlie  whole 
produce:  ;'nd  if  the  commnniiv  are  not  yet  fenfildc  of 
VoL.N'lII. 


any  advantau  from  fuch  *  confid;ral>le  (kviiig.ii  moft 
be  bccaufc  the  drilling  iuiltiaadry  lus  not  yet  become 
very  general. 

4.  Suiting  the  Cro^li  thi  Nature  tuidCitielUitn  tfthe 
Soil.  The  larniec  isitow  enabled  ii>  do  this  better  tbau 
formerly,  by  the  iniroduftiun  ol  a  niinibir  of  new  ve- 
getables furiutrly  unknown.  Thus,  as  liicrc  arc  mt- 
ny  groimds  very  unfit  for  the  produilion  of  when, 
there  is  now  no  occafiun  for  reaping  Icatity  crops  of  ii 
from  fuch  as  arc  little  adajjted  10  ibc  railing  of  lliai 
grain  ;  btcaufe  another  article,  for  which  ptrhapt 
there  was  lofnierly  iw  dtiiiand,  may  now  be  raifcil 
Willi  coniidcrablc  profit  oa  a  iiuil  where  Miiieai  v.iil  ik>i 
grow  10  any  advantage. 

J.  The  k'ltatioH  cj  Crops.  Tims  a  very  coiifulerable 
addition  is  made  to  the  prodiicc  of  the  (ground  by  keep- 
ing it  perpetually  fertile  i  uhcreji  formerly  ii  w*» 
often  worn  out  and  rendered  barren  by  100  frequent 
cropping,  when  a  pro)>er  rotation  was  not  known. 

6.  The  Litrodudicn  oJ  new  .•Mttiii.res.  Tbefc  arc 
principally  lime  and  marie  ;  of  the  aition  of  wbicn 
an  account  is  given  uudtr  the  article  Agriccl  riaE, 
u°  20. 

7.  Til!  Iiitrodudion  of  many  iietu  j4rlichj  t/:to  FieJd. 
Culture.  Tliefe,  whatever  profit  thry  may  yield  \o  the 
farmer,  eonlifl  principally  of  provender  for  cattle. 
They  ought,  however,  to  have  a  conliderable  ctiedia 
producing  plentiful  harreAs,  as  hereby  the  caiilc  may 
be  fuppof'ed  to  do  their  work  more  pcrtcdly,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  lefs  cxpencc  than  before. 

8.  The  Application  ofthefe  to  the  rearivgand futtet:- 
tug  of  Cattle.  The  good  ctieds  of  this  oirght  to  be  felt 
in  the  manner  u;e:iiioned  in  the  former  article,  a:id 
partly  in  lowering  the  price  of  flelh-meat,  and  coiifc- 
qusnily  of  all  other  kinds  of  provifions. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  coutfe  of  half  a  century, 
methods  have  beeu  ioundof  eradicating  weedf,  deilroy- 
ing  infects,  ftving  vail  quantities  of  feed-corn,  o(  fuit- 
ing  the  crops  tothc  foil,  of  uiing  new  manures,  railing, 
new  plants  ;  and  all  this,  together  with  multitudes  of 
new  niachiiiesin  pen'orminginabetterminnrrthcnpc- 
rations  of  agriculture,  has  apparently  3  mounted  to  mere 
nothing.  The  prirc  of  provitions  feemsto  have  hegurr 
to  rife  with  the  improvcr.icnts,!ind  to  be  continually  ad- 
vancing. It  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  poiui  cmt 
particularly  the  caul'cs  of'  fodifigreeable  an  cvci.t.  It 
muftjhov.ever,  undoubtedly  depend  on  frune  mifca^ci- 
laijoii,ororer-ra:ing  ihepri.fks  which  havcarit'cn  fron» 
ihofcimprovemans :  whenccilu  laiidholdirsUavrimi- 
fornjly  been  induced  to  r.tif'e  their  rents,  while  the  far- 
mers, finding  i  heir  i  xpence  greatly  augmented  nni  on- 
ly on  account  of  the  advance  of  rent,  but  likcv.ifc  tVoni 
the  iv.orecoftly  modes  of  tillage,  ha/e  been  oblioed  to 
augment  the  pticcs  of  their  graia  bey«nd  what  ihr  in* 
created  iniluxof  money  i:uo  the  kingdom  wotdd  bear. 
— Such  niif'calrulation*  are  liotuneonimo!i  in  every  bj- 
finefs.  A  mnnuf'adurcj-  is  apt  to  be  enticed  by  a  certainty 
of  having  an  i-icreale  of  his  goods  in  a  given  line  :  but 
frequently,  wjicn  improvements  are  tried,  it  is  found 
that  the  abli)li)tc  cxpencc,  or  the  qu.intiiy  of  labour  re- 
quifitc  10 produce  tlic  incicat'e  is  greater  than  the  aug. 
mcntjiion  of  profiican  bear  ;  and  he  isalterward.s,  with 
regret  ami  lols,  cbliged  to  lay  aii.Ic  the  improvemeiui 
from  which  he  had  once  fuch  hopes.  1 1  the  like  man- 
ner, we  fear,  it  has  fared  wiihtiie  hulbsudman.  The 
4  7-  imptDve- 
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improvement  in hafbinjiyoriginattdpiincipally  among 
the  landholders  ;  whoie  principal  view,  we  may  i'uppol'c, 
was  an  augmentation  of  rent.  The  tenants  were  obliged 
to  at  tempt  improvements  in  order  to  pay  the  advance,  as 
well  as  by  the  exprcfs  oideroi' their  landlords.  Hence 
they  were  induced  to  keep  a  great  nnmbcr  of  horlcs, 
that  their  lands  might  be  tilled  with  fulficient  cxj'edi- 
cion,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  before.  The 
oxen,  forn;er!y  made  ufc  of,  and  which  anfwcrcd  the 
pui-p'ifci  both  of  proviiion  and  labour,  were  difcarded, 
r.nd  a  fet  of  nioflexpenIi\e  animals,  uftlefs  cxcc]u  for 
the  purpofesof  labour  or  plcafure,  introduced  in  their 
ftead.  A  vaft  quantity  of  grain,  which  ought  to  have 
fuft-iined  the  liuman  (pecics,  was  thus  bcftowed  on  tiie 
brute  creation  :  and  thou;^h  this  nii^ht  in  fome  mcafiirs 
be  fuppDlcd  to  be  counieraitcd  by  the  intrtafe  of  crop 
i'.i  conllquence  of  employing  horfcs,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  anfwcrcd  the  general  cxpcftaiioii  ;  lince  we 
may  fay,  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
one  penny  of  advanced  rent  without  advancing  alio 
the  price  of  their  grain. 

With  regard  to  tlie  rearingof  cattle,  the  cafe  is  equal- 
ly doi.btful.  The  moft;  extravagant  prices  have  been 
given  for  the  heft  breeds  as  they  arc  called  ;  but  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved,  that  ihefe  breeds  are  really 
more  ufd'ul  to  the  country  than  the  finallerones.  The 
expencc  of  keeping  them  is  undoubtedly  greater,  and 
this  expcnce  is  enhanced  by  the  large  cattle  being  ge- 
nerally lefs  hardy  than  the  fmaller.  It  feems,  bclides, 
iaipoinblc  that  one  large  horfe,  for  inftance,  can  be  e- 
qually  ufcful  with  two  fmall  ones,  even  though  he 
niould  be  as  flrong  as  both  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
two  horfcs,  though  ever  lb  I'mall,  can  be  put  to  two 
dift'ererit  kinds  of  work  at  once,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  l.irgtll  fingle  horfe  imaginable.  The  like  is 
applicable  to  black  cattle:  W'c  cannot  fuppofc  the 
largeft  fnigle  ox  to  be  equal  to  two  ordinary  oxen, 
though  lie  may  perhaps  require  moi  c  to  fatten  him  tliau 
would  bring  to  market  three  or  lour  of  an  ordinary 
quality;  and  fo  of  other  animals. 

It  is  nuich  to  be  feared  that  the  fame  reafouing  ex- 
tends to  moil  of  the  improvements  hitherto  made  in 
hulbandry.  The  vegetative  powersof  the  earth  cannot 
be  made  always  to  exert  themfclves  to  the  utmofl,  with- 
out an  cxpcnce  which  the  increafe  of  pi-oduce  can  by 
no  means  balance.  By  a  total  ncjilcct  of  culture,  in- 
deed, the  foil  will  produce  little  or  nothing;  by  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  culture  the- product  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  10  pay  his  rent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  atlbrd  his  grain  at  Inch  a  price 
as  can  allow  the  labourers  to  live  comfortably:  but  if 
we  go  oil  with  extraordinary  methods  of  culture,  ex- 
pefiing  to  increafe  the  produce  01  the  foil,  and  to  be 
able  to  exadt  an  augmentation  of  rent  ad  'aifinitui:/, 
we  will  certainly  be  deceived  ;  for  thus  the  price  of 
provilions  mull  be  infinitely  JKcreafed  alfo.  Thus,  in- 
deed the  produce  of  the  ground  will  be  fomewhat  inr 
creafcd,  but  the  farnur  will  ultimately  be  a  lofer  ;  fo 
that,  to  fave  himfclf  from  ruin,  he  uuifl  at  lall  burrhen 
the  public  both  with  his  advanced  rent  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  moft  of  his  improvements,  by  advancing  the 
price  of  grain  and  of  all  kindi;  of  provilions. 

Such  feem  in  general  to  be  tiie  rcafons  why  the  coun- 
try has  reaped  fo  little  advantage  by  the  improvements 
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made  of  late  in  tlie  affairs  of  agriculture  and  hulban- 
dry.   If  experiments  arc  now  to  be  made,  it  is  plain 
that  ihty  ought  to  be  with  a  view  to  determine  that 
medium  of  culture  which  the  ground  can  bear  with  the 
greatelt  prolit,  comparing  the  expencc  and  produce  of 
llie  twodirfercr.t  modes  together;  and  that  mode  which 
is  the  leall  <  xpenlive  ought  muioiibteuly  to  be  ehoJ'en, 
even  though  attended  with  no  inore  profit   than  that 
which  is  executed  at  a  greater  rxpence.     Thus,  if  a  Difa'rfvun- 
farmer,  by  laying  out  5/.  can  produce  a  crop  equivalent  t:.ge  of  i\.  ■, 
to  7/.  he  ought  undoubtedly  10  prefer  that  to  a  mode  lowing  far- 
of  cultivation,  by  which  he  lays  out   fcven    to  pro- ""^" '"'*■ 
cure  nine.      Kay,  though   by  his   new   method  he  ?'"''  '^""S* 
ihould   procure  9/.  10/.  by  laying  out  li.  it  would  flill  ..r':^,,',"  *" 
be  evidently  for  the  good  of  the  communiiy  tliat  tlie  fi,  „r.icr  to 
former  method  were  followed.   The  reafon  .  f  this  is,  cnnth 
that  every  expence  of  the  hufbandman,  as  well  as  of  thcir.fclvcj 
every  other,  mull  ultimately  be  dc:rayed  by  the  com.  ^f  ^i '"'pH 
muiiity  at  large.     Thus  if  the  hulbandman  employs  a  F^P""'"" 
greater  number  of  hands  tlian  would  otherwifc  be  ne-  "  !"'""• 
cellary,  it  is  plain  that  the  expence  of  thefe  muft  be  de- 
frayed by  the  community,  not  only  becanfe  of  the  pro- 
vilions they  mufl  necelfari!yconf[me,but  becaufe  each 
of  tliefe,  were  he  not  employed  in  that  particular  way, 
might  contribute  in  fome  other  towards  his  own  fup- 
port  and  tint  of  others  :  and  the  very  fame  may  he  faid 
of  the  farmer  who  employs  a  greater  number  of  horfes 
than  would  otherwife  benecellary.    Now,  in  tlie  ex- 
ample jufl  given,  the  farmer,  or  the  comnumity  at 
large,  by  laying  out  5/.  gain  40/.  which  is40/)fr  d;//.; 
but  in  the  other  cafe,  K/'cihat  of  expending  7,'.  for  a 
return  of  9/.  10/.  the  farmer  indeed  gets  ^os  inflead 
of  40J.  but  the  community  do  not  gain  equally,  having 
now  not  quite  'ib  per  cent,  inflead  of  40  which  they 
had  before. 

Hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  by  encouragingin- 
dividuals  to  expend  large  fums  on  agriculture,  and  thus 
diminiih  the  proportion  of  their  own  profits,  the  com- 
munity mufl  always  fufier,  and  a  rife  of  provifions  will 
infallibly  take  place,  whether  the  individuals  enrich 
tliemftlves  or  not.  Evilsof  thisnature  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  the  legiflature  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  is  yet  very  diilant  when  any  certain  mode  of 
culture  will  be  eflablilbed  by  law ;  and  until  this  happen, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  either  the  fpeculaiions  or  expe- 
riments of  individuals  or  of  focietics  will  be  attended 
M'lth  much  benefit  to  the  communiiy,  whatever  advan- 
tage particular  perfons  may  Ibmetimes  derive  from 
them.  Leaving  this  fubjcrt,  therefore,  we  Ihall  now 
proceed  to  thofe  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
bulincfs  of  liufbandry  in  its  prefcnt  Hate.  j, 

In  conliderint^  ihis  fubject  in  its  full  extent,  it  evi-  Divilion  of 
dently  dividesitfclfinto  three  parts  ;  the//V//,  Relating  hulbandry 
to  the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are   proper  for  '"to  'f"'" 
the  fubliflence  of  mankind  or  the  rearing  of  cattle;  as  P^^'*" 
grain,  grafs,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of 
that  kind;  \\\e.fcconJ,  Such  as  belong  more  particularly 
to  trade  and  commerce  ;    as  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,, 
timber, &c.  Under  both  thefe  are  included  the  know- 
ledge of  various   manures, of  the  nature  of  different 
foils,  &c.  The  thin!  part  includes,  the  railing  and  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,    ])oultry,  of  the  dairy,  with  other 
adventitious  articles,  Icfs  connce'ted  with  agriculture;   , 
of  all\\hi:h  we  ihall  now  treat  in  order. 
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Part.  I.      Of  the  Vegetables   mod  proper  to  be  raifcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  Human 

Species,  eras  Food  for  Cattle. 


AMONG  thofc  raifcd  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  wheat 
has  univcrfally  been  fuppofcj  to  hold  the  fiift 
place,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  to  be  the  next  to  it ; 
but  in  modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
has  ariftn,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
not  to  be  cultivited,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  is 
M.  Liiiguet,  who  has  written  a  treaiil'c  exprcf.ly  upon 
the  fubjcd ;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  aflerlion  may  fccm, 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tilfot. — OncofM.  Linguet's arguments  is,tiutwheat 
impovcrilhcs  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  :  b  it  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tilfot  urges,  that  corn  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  grafs  ;  and  thit  confequcntly,  in 
the  country  he  fpcaks  of  (Switzerland),  the  befl  (ields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  worfl  to  corn.  "  If 
there  are  fomc  dillrids  ot'  very  poor  land  (fays  he)  al- 
pioft  entirely  fowa  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be- 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  bccaufe  they  arc  not 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequcntly  chey 
niaiiitaiuonly  fuch  cattle  as  arc  abfjlutcly  nccclfaryfor 
labour  ;  and  thofc  are  ill  fed,  and  frcqueutly  pcrilh. 
They  have  but  little  manure,  anil  their  crops  arc 
fmall ;  for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expcfted 
from  lands  naturally  ricli  or  ftrongly  manured.  Thus 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  o\viiig  to  their 

poflelfing  an  ungrateful  fail What  proves  evidently 

tliat  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impovcrillics,  is,  that  where  there  is 
meadow  and  arable  land,  thepricc  of  the  meadow-land 
is  much  more  confiderablc  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
jnoft  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  n?ariy  ten 
toone  ;  and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would  give  30 of  field-lands  ;  and  fomc 
of  vines,  for  which  too  of  arable  would  be  given. 
Thofc  dillriifls  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor  ;  but  in  thofc  which  furnilh  fodder,  anl 
alfo  tine  crops  of  grain,  the  inhabitants  are  wtaltliy 
and  happy,  unlcfs  they  are  opprelfcd  by  taxes." 

M.  Liiiguct  draws  another  objection  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  cultivate  wheat  ;  but  Tilfot,  by 
another  calculation,  (hows,  that  48  days  work  through- 
«ut  the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  futfi- 
cieiit  fora  family  of  fix  pcrfons.  The  time  nccelfary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  ina'cafe  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  ;  but  in  cafe  more  is  cultiva- 
ted than  is  requilitcfor  the  fubfiflenccof  the  family,  a 
trade  is  formed,  which  might  be  incrcafcd  to  an  unli- 
Eiiicd  extent.  He  then  compares  the  time  requilite 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines  which  arc  recommended  l)y 
M.  Linguet,  and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  "  1  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  reqviires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not  :  but 
ihefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
Mianageil,  iucreafe  tiie  gain  01  the  farmer  ;  therefore 
they  mull  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  expence.  Corn 
is  fubjcd  to  many  accidents,  but  .vines  arc  lubjcd  to 
many  more  :  thofc  which  the  vines  fuffer,  fomctimes 


fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  ;  whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  (he  crop  for  the  fca- 
fm  :  and  as  the  expence  of  culiivatin,;vflics,  fur  whicil 
only  manual  laboiu'  can  be  cuiploycd,  is  much  more 
coniidcrablc  ;  therefore  the  vigneron  (or  pcrfoii  who 
cultivates  vines),  who  engages  more  lirgely  th-n  the 
firmer,  will  confequcntly  oca  much  greater  loferifun- 
fucccfsful. — Hay  is  alfo  fubjed  to  frequent  and  very 
difjgrceablc  accidents;  the  (ccuring  it  is  fonictime* 
vciy  dilHcult ;  and,  when  it  isbadly  nude,  it  is  very 
hurtful  to  cattle. — A  fingle  fad  will  be  fufficient  to 
prove  the  cafialtiesto  whicli  hay  is  fubjcd  ;  viz.  that 
it  vanes  in  price  as  in'ich  as  grain.  Accidents  of  hay- 
mows taking  fire  are  but  too  trcqucut  ;  and  this  is  nti 
to  be  feared  in  corn-raotvs." 

The  other  objedionsofM.  Linguet  to  wheat  appear 
tobcquite  frivolous;  fo  that  concerningthccultivation 
of  thisgrain,  Dr  Tilfot  draws  the  following  conclaliuns: 
"It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,that  wheat 
is  not  a  commodity  that  isimpoverilhmg  iu  itfclf ;  and 
that  this  grain  will  grow  indifferently  at  Itall  in  lands 
and  fituaiioas  whicii  are  unfavourable  to  other  plants. 
Thisgrain  is  likewife  adapted  to  moll  climttcs  ;  and 
if  there  are  dillrids  ilmoll  entirely  fowii  with  wheat, 
and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  foil,  a;id  not  of  this 
ufeful  grain." 

But  the  mofl  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thoujjht  of  on  this  fiibjecl  is  M.  Linguet's  aifertion, 
that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  detri- 
mental to  popul.uion  ;and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  is  cultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  iuhibit-.d,where- 
asthofewhich  abound  with  vincyardsandpallurc-lands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  in  Dr  Tiir)t's  opi- 
nion, thews  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an- 
other, and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  moft  inhabi. 
tants.  "  No  perfon  (lays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af- 
jjgniug  the  caufc  of  the  fubjcdion  of  tlie  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet  ;  bui  he 
cannot  furely  be  fcrious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  thembecaufe  thofc  northern  coun- 
tries produced  no  corn,  and  that  population  decrcjfcd 
lince  the  introdudion  of  grain.  I  fliall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  pallkge  ;  Firft,  the  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Prutlia,  whole  food  was  bread,  would  be  formidiblc 
againtlthc  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  cat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anccll>rs  were 
1400  years  ago  a^aiull  the  Romans:  and  .M.  Linguet 
mutl  certainly  kuow,  that  ihofe  Greeks  who  fublilled 
on  breail,  thofe  Romans  who  eat  notliing  bat  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  who  ate  Icfs 
brea'l  than  thcmfelvcs.  A  Roman  foldier's allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greatcrthau  what  folditr»  have  at 
prefcut  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  ilrength  than  our  modern  folJicr*  can  boa  ft  of. 
The  allowance  to  3  Roman  fddicr  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month  ;  and  this  he  was  Ilridly  forbidden 
4  Z  3  cither 
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ciihcr  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldicrsJiad  very 
Iclilom  anychttfc,  bacon,  or  jnilfe;  fo  thac  wheat  was 
almoll  ihejr  only  tooii,and  the  proportion  uas  douWeut' 
wliat  is  allowed  ioldiirs  in  onr  days,  llieyaic  it  in 
bread,  in  llour-niilk,  and  in  thin  cakes;  and  they  were 
not  fubjccl  lo  epidemic  or  pnirid  dil'ordcrs,  which  is 
too  much  the  cafe  with  onr  modern  armies.  Wc  ni.iy 
■calily  j'lJgc  from  the  weight  of  theiracconircnients, 
that  the  Ro:r.:'.n  foldiers  were  not  pollcircd  of  lefs  pcr- 
fonal  llrcngth  than  thofe  which compolc  the  remits  .it 
this  Jay  ;  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food 
rendtr  them  in  any  way  nnhcalthy  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fnch  ditilciilty  in  prociiring  a  fuppiy  of 
^ood  animal  food  to  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modern  times,  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the 
limplc  diet  of  a  Roman  fuUiier  would  be  the  moit 
proper  method  of  prcveniing  epidemic  difeafcs  among 
them.  Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofc 
countries  v/ ere  more  populous  formerly  than  they  arc 
at  this  time  ;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  w  trc  lets  fo. 
Laflly,  the  pcopleof  thefe  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat  ;  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  food  and 
drink:  without  quoting  other  authors  who  atteft  it, 
fuflice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  afiirms  it."  &c. 

In  this  lallparticuhr,  however,  our  author  appears 
to  be  millaken  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  ap- 
prehend that  lew  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  wholefonieiiefs  of  wheat, orthe 
prop!  icty  of  making  it  into  bread  alter  once  it  is  cul- 
tivated. The  truly  important  matter  isto  determine, 
whether  it  be  a  protitablc  crop  or  not  for  the  perfon 
who  culiiv.uesit  ?  In  this  vel'peft  indeed  it  has  been 
condemned  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  dairy- 
iarms  arc  univerlally  fuppofed  to  be  mere  profi  able 
than  fuch  as  prod'ice  corn.  The  vail  fupirioiity  of 
lliefonvier  isfetforthby  Thomas  Davis,  Efqjof  Long- 
Icat, in  the  following  words.  "  Experience  fufTicienl- 
Biii  Pa-  l-y  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants 
/<«,  vol,  iii  that  they  get  more  (generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding 
ihtir  lands,  than  by  ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires 
very  few  arguments  to  convince  a  landlord,  that  in 
cold  wet  lands  efptcially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you 
have,  the  lefs  you  put  i^  in  a  tenant's  power  to  ruin 
your  cftate.  That  a  tenant  of  60  1.  per  annum  on  a 
dairy  taim  will  get  money,  v/hile  a  corn  farm  ot  the 
lame  iizc  will  Ihrve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the 
former  gives  15  s.  per  acre  for  liis  laud,  and  the 
latter  only  ios.),is  fclt-evideiit.  The  plough  is  a 
friend  of  every  body's,  though  its  advantages  are 
very  far  from  beiug  particularly  and  locally  felt ; 
corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping  till 
the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its  pof- 
fclibr,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
farotherwife.  Chcefc  niufl  reccHaiilybe  fold  at  a 
certain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one- 
twelfth,  or  at  leall  onc-htccnth,  of  its  value,  is  often 
pjid  lor  carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  oft  ;  and  the 
isutter  and  ikininud  milk  find  their  way  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter 
varying  frequently  one-thirj  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every 
inhabitant  of  Bath  mult  be  ftnlible,  that  bitter  and 
checfe  h  ive  rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  20 
years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement 
given  to  the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  ti;ne  when, 


©n  account  of  the  increafcd  demand  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheefc,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the 
dairy  Ihoiild  have  been  encouraged  .'"  &c. 

In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Billingfley, 
the  faniefuperioriry  of  dairy-farms  10  tlic  arable  kind 
isaifcricd  in  ihc  molt  poliiive  terms.  "  Perhaps  (lays 
he)  there  cannot  be  a  llrongcr  proof  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  plough  witii  rcfptit  to  profit,  than  the  lupcrior 
pmictuality  ot  the  dairy-farmer  iii  the  payment  of  hi* 
rent.  This  obfctvation,  1  btlicvc,  molt  Itewards  who 
fupcrimer.d  manors  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly 
to  dairy-farms,  will  verify  :  at  lealt  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo- 
cate for  the  plough  will  deiire  me  not  to  confound 
the  abufc  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinlic  excellence  ;  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  m-jlt  egre- 
gious lloveiis  ;  that  lands  devoted  to  tl;e  plough  arc 
nut  confined  to  Inch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  10  s.  per 
acre  ;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  gMlIcs  (without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exift),  far 
exceeds  that  of  nattiral  grafs  both  in  refpecl  of  quan- 
tity and  fituation;  that  the  Itraw-yard  is  a  mofl  con- 
venient receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  tho 
pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu- 
ced to  Ihow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  an dofjudicioully  blend ingaraWi  with^:»y?^ri.',  in 
the  proponion  perhaps  of  ihrse  of  the  latter  to  ont  of 
the  former." 

On  thefe  letters  wc  fliall  only  renrark,  that  for  tiie 
good  of  mankhiol  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  practice  ;  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  mult  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
clafTes  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 
In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p  43.  we  hav^e  a  method 
propofcd  by  Mr  Wimpcy  tsf  improving  finall  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  tiiem  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thofc  which  are  kept  con- 
tinually in  paiture.  He  agrees  with  ihe  maxim  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value  ;  and  that  the  poffelior  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  lave  money,  while  the  former,  with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  flarving  hiinftif  and  family. 
Notwiihflanding  this,  he  maintains,  tliat  there  is  an 
elfential  dilFcrence  between  ground  tliiit  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  forpafture. 
Land  wliich  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  pafture  of  any  dura- 
tion. "  Such  as,  from  a  wild  ftate  of  nature,  over-run 
with  furze,  fern,  bulhes  and  brambles,  has  been  ren- 
dered fertile  by  mcinsof  the  plough,  mult  be  kept  in 
that  improved  llate  by  its  frequent  ufe  ;  otherwifc  it 
would  f  o-:  revert  to  that  wild  barren  ftate  which  was 
iisoriginal  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  whicli  con- 
lilts  wholly,  or  almolt  fo,of  land  that  is  properly  ara- 
ble, mufl  ever  continue  arable  ;  for  it  is  not  pracJli- 
cable  to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  ftate  even 
when  it  is  made  fo."  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  railing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poflcf- 
lor  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  great  a  number  of 
hcrned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  paliure  farm  ;  the  on- 
ly queflion  is,  Whether  he  can  be  rcimburfed  of  his 
cipcnccs  by  the  produce  f    "  To  afcertain  this  faft 
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(fays  he),  wc  mud  inquire  whit  may  be  the  average 
cxj'cnccs  of  keeping  a  milch-cow  on  a  (iairy-f'arm  lor 
any  jrivcii  time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expcncc  is  generally  from  3I  .  to  5I.  los.  per 
aiiniun.  Two  acres  and  a.i  halt'ot' pallurc  tit  t'or-this 
ulc  is  I'liliicicnt  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  Inch  Und  is  valued  at  from  2  js.  to  ;os  per  acre. 
At  25s.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  t'> 
3I.  2s.6d.  per  annum.  A  diiry-farm,  ihcrclorc, 
conlilhiug  of  48  acres,  at  2)S.  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  60  1.  rent ;  and  the  number  of  cows  that 
might  be  kept  on  fuch  .1  farm  would  be  about  20.  In 
the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  cxpence  of  Itecpi'.ig 
a  cow  upon  food  raifcd  in  arable  land  as  a  fncccdaneiim 
for  grals,  wcare  allured  by  unqucflionablc  authority, 
that  a  buflicl  of  potatoes  given  half  at  night  and  half 
ill  the  morning,  with  a  fraall  allowance  of  hay  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  keep  three  cows  a-day  ;  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mcr  mouths  when  the  cows  arcin  pafture.  An  acre 
of  land  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  bulhels;  and  the  total  expcncc  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  vvill  not  exceed  61. 1  3  s.  If  three 
cows  c.Tt  fcven  bufhels  per  week,  thcii  they  uould  cat 
364  bulhels  ill  a  year  :  and  20  cows  would  confumc 
1433  bufhels  ;"  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
fcven  acres  and  »  quarter  would  learly  m.tintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  arable  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cofls  61  I  3  s.  the  cultivation  of  fcven  acres 
and  a  qu.irter  will  coft  about  48  1.  Wc  have  fcen, 
however,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy-farm  capable  of 
maintaining  20  milch-cows,  is  not  Icfs  than  69  1.  fo 
that  the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
arable  farm  ;  fevcn  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm 
btiugfupcrior  by  19  1.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pallure-ground." 
"  It  mull  indeed  be  obfcrvcd  (adds  our  author),  ilia* 
in  tills  ftatcment  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall 
quantity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes. 
It  mud  be  noted  alio,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40  s.  an  acre  tor  manure,  and  fnmc 
cxpence  for  ploughing,  which  of  riglit  is  chargeable 
10  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Kow,  if  W€ 
dei!ucl40s.  an  acre  horn  the  cxpence  cf  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4  1.  13  s.  and  the 
wliolc  expcncc  upon  levcn  acres  anda  quarter  is  thus 
Icfs  than  34  1.  anilcoiifcquently  the  keeping  of  2ocows 
is  little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
farm  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazingfarm.  If 
this  conclul'ion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greiteil  impor- 
tance, efpccially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plain- 
ly raifcs  him  from  a  flatc  of  acknowledged  inl'eriority 
16  to  oiie  greatly  fuperior. 
pb)t<aifrii  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  objeftion, 
aniwercd  ii  that  the  whole  of  hisrcafoningmult  bcindecitive,  as 
from  .111  rcliuing  only  to  potatoes."  Inoppolition  10  this,  he 
'f^M*"'""  aiidiicts  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fcale  by 
Vagjr,  Mr  Vagg  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages,  when 
railed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nrarly  as  much  fupcrior 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  arc.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thole  of  an  iuditfc- 
rent  quality.     The  rent  was  30  s.  per  acre,  and  the 
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whole  expcncc  of  culture  and  caning  off  the  cr')p  17 
amounted  only  to  i  1.  14  s.  fothat  alllhe  coll  of  the  Naml-cr  of 
twelve  acres  was  38  I.  9s.  Krom  the  pro.jice  were""''  f*'* 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  flieep  ;  ami  he  ^"['""J* 
aliurtd  that  they  improved  as  faflupon  it  as  iliey  do  *j"^',° 
in  the  belt  pallure  months.  May,  June,  and  J'lly. 
'•  Now(faysMrVMiini)ey),  if  inacail  of  60  ihctpwe 
r.cckon  1 5  oxen,  or  that  four  flieep  are  equal  to  about 
one  ox,  ill  which  wc  cannot  err  inneh  ;  then  6o"xeti 
were  kept  well  (or  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  ij  for  a  whole  year,  for  38I.  9  s.;  and 
confcquently  aooxeii  would  coll  ji  I.  5s.  4d.  wliich 
is  not  quite  3  1.  more  than  the  keeping  of  10  cowi 
Would  coft  iu  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage, carrots,  parfnips,  and  fjmc  other  aniclcs,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  the  f^me  valuable  purpofes  ;  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pirture. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs  arc  omiiicd,  as  having  bcci^lDnp 
in  general  practice  ;  but  arc  in  common  very  ftiort  o( 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  colli- 
vation  of  the  other  articlesrccoaimcndcd."  Sainfoin 
is  greatly  recommended  ;  but  our  auihoracknowledge* 
that  it  makes  but  a  mifcrabtc  appearance  the t'rfl  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  act c  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  t«<i  of  middling  paftirre-grotmd  ; 
for  which  rcalou  he  acci.fes  the  farmer  "f  intjlcrsblc 
indtifencc  who  docs  not  cultivate  fo  ufcful  a  plant. 
fJn  this  fubjtct,  hov/ever,  wcmuft  remember, th.icihe 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops  ;  which  may  fonietimes  be  inconvciiienr, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  inpcrfeclion  tV>r  no  Icfs 
than  20  years.  The  nioft  advantageous  methotl  of 
railing  it  he  luppofes  to  be  after  potatoes.  T has  it 
will  thrive  even  upoti  very  poor  ground  ;  as  the  cul- 
ture .ind  manure  iicccflbry  for  the  potatoes  botfj  pul- 
verifethc  foil  and  enrich  it  toalutficient  degree.  ^g 

From  ihcfeexperimentsandobfervatrons,  therefore,  Or<»t 
it  appears  very  probable  at  Icall,  that  it  is  by  no  means  quaniidc* 
againfl  the  intereftof  a  farmer  to  cultivate  large  quan-  of  grain 
•tics  of  grain  ;  and  that  he  may  even  Jo  this  ia  a  con-  '"^f  ^  '*** 
iillcncy  with  raifine:  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  have  oc-  """R*." 
ealion  for.     Some  grounds,  no  doubt  are  naturally  fofcj. 
fiitcd   tor   pallure,  that  it  would  be  too  expcmivc  to 
force  them  into  arable  ground  ;  b;t  whercverthtscan 
bcdone,  it  feems  proi^-r  al'.vnys  to  have  a   mini  arable 
as  poihble,  iiillead  of  ai  ijtilc,  which  MriTrs  Davis  and 
Billingiley  advifc.  Grain  of  ditfercnt  kinds,  tlitreforc, 
and  particularly    wheat,  ought  to  be  ciiltivatcj  by  x 
farmer  to  os  great  an  extent  as  pofilblc  ;  though  tlicfe 
diffrrent  kinds  can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  certain  circumllanccs  ariling  from  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  for  which  no  particular   rules 
can  he  given.     A  view  of  the  general  pracliceof  fome 
of  the  principal  coiiniies  in  tngland,  linwever,   majr 
perh.i.-s  be  offomeufc   to  furnifh  g  lursl  directions 
lor  tlic  farmer. 


Sect.  1.   Of  tht  Ctilt'ivalhn  tjW'nnt. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Cmlture  oj 
fpeciesof  gr  lin  is  cultivated  to  morepert'colion  thin  in  wl"''  "» 
Norfolk,  '^:r  Marlhal  informs  us,  that  tlie  fpecies  *''-'''^^'** 
tfvilcd  in    tlwt  c«  ntry  is  called  the  h't'f',,i.  rcl,  and 
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■weighs  heavier  than  any  other  w  hich  has  yet  hcc n  in- 
troduced, though  he  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againjl  the  aii'ertion,  ii  being  a  long  thin  grain,  le- 
femblingryc  more  than  veil  bodied  wheat.  About  16 
6r  20  years  ago  a  new  ipccies  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kcnt'ijh  cojh  ;  againll  which  the  millers  were  at  firll 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
oyer.  A  remarkable  circumllancerefptfting  this  grain 
is,  that  though  upon  its  introduction  into  the  country 
the  coJh  or  huik  be  pcrtVAly  white,  ytt  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botanirts  call  varietiis,  that  the 
grain  iu  queflion  is  faid  tolofc  every  year  fomewhat  of 
the  whitcnefs  of  its  hulTcs,  until  they  become  at  laft 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The 
fouthcrn  and  foutheaflernparisofthecountry generally 
enjoy  a  flrongcr  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  norther- 
ly, and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  fpeties  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts 
are  fome  farnisof  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  fow 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
arc  called  barley  j'arvu. 

The  grcatcii  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a  fecond  year's  lay  ;  fonictimes  it  is  fown  upon 
a  firfl  year's  lay  ;  fomttimes  on  a  furamer-fallow  ;  af- 
ter peas,  turnips,  or  buck  harveftcdor  plowed  under. 
The  pratlice  adopted  by  thofc  v.'ho  are  looked  upon 
asfuperior  huibandmen  in  tlie  county  of  Norfolk  is  as 
follows.  The  fecond  year's  lays  having  fiiiiflied  the 
bullocks,  and  brought  the  flock-cattle  and  horfes  thro' 
the  fore-part  of  fummer,  and  the  firil  year's  lays  ha- 
ving been  made  ready  to  receive  his  fiock,  the  farmer 
begins  to  break  up  his  old  land  or  lay-ground  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  cultivation  named  rici  kiilk'tug,u\  which 
the  furrow  is  always  turned  toward  the  unplowed 
ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  pafling  always  clofc 
by  the  edge  of  the  flag  lafl  turned.  This  is  done  at 
firll  with  an  even  regular  furrow  ;  opportunity  being 
taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the  furfacc 
has  been  moiltened  by  a  fummer-fliower.  In  thisflate 
his  fummer-laysremain  until  towards  the  end  of  harvefl, 
when  he  harrows  and  afterwards  plows  them  acrofsthe 
balks  of  the  former  plowing,  bringing  them  now  up 
10  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  plowing  he  im- 
mediately harrows  the  manure,  and  plows  it  in  with 
a  Ihallow  furrow.  The  cfteds  of  the  third  plowing 
are  to  mix  and  efFeclually  pulverife  the  foil  and  ma- 
nure ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverife  the  upper  furt'aces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  plowing  ;  and  thus,  in  themoft 
elfedual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmother  the  weeds 
wliicl)  had  efcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed-time,  when  itisharrowed, rolled,  fown, 
and  gathered  up  into  ridgesof  fuch  width  as  the  far- 
rier thinks  moil  proper.  Thofe  of  lix  furrows  are 
mod  common,  tliough  fome  very  good  farmers  lay 
their  wheat-laud  into  four-furrow,  andothcrsinto  ten- 
furrow  ridges;  "  M'hich  laft  (fays  our  author)  they 
execute  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperiorlo  what  might  be  cx- 
peftcd  from  wheel-plows."  They  excel,  however,  in 
the  fix-furrow  plowing  ;  of  which  Mr  Marlhal  gives  a 
particular  account.  When  plowing  in  this  manner, 
they  carry  very  narrow  furrows  ;  fo  that  a  fix-furrcw 
ridge,  fctout  by  letting  theoff-horfe  return  inthetirft- 
inade  funow,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches. 


When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year'slay.    Wheat, 

the  feed  is  generally  (own   upon  the  flag  or  lurrow  " -^ — 

turned  over.  After  pcafe,  one  or  two  plowings  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
lam«  with  that  after  the  fecond  year's  lay  already  men- 
tioned. After  buck  harvefted  he  feldoin  gives  more 
than  two,  and  iometimes  but  one,  plowing.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe  he  fprcadshismanureon  the  ftubble,  and  plows 
it  in  with  a  Ihallow  furrow;  harrows,  rolls,  fows,  and 
gathers  up  the  foil  into  naiTow  work.  The  manure 
is  in  like  manner  fprtad  on  the  flubblc  after  once 
plowing, and  ilie  feed  isthen  fown  amongthe  manure; 
the  V.  hole  plowed  in  together,  and  the  foil  gathered 
up  into  natrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  ope- 
rations of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attending  this 
pra.'lice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  ncceirarily  Died 
in  harvcfting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and  be- 
comes a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe- 
veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
meafure  by  firll  plowing  in  the  manure  and  felf-fown 
buck  with  a  Ihallow  furrow  ;  in  eonfequcuce  ol  which 
the  buck  vegetaies  before  the  wheat. 

It  is  likewife  a  favourite  praclicc  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  toraife  wheat  after  back  plowed  undtr.  They 
plow  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 
rough  bullies  fixed  to  the  tore  tackle  of  the  plow  be- 
tween the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with- 
out lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes 
when  the  buck  is  flioiig,  they  fiilt  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  theplough  is  intended 
to  go;  afterwards  a  good  plowman  will  cover  it  lo  ef- 
fedlually  that  fcarce  a  ftalk  can  be  feen.  Sometimes 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is  more 
eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  The  praelice  of  fummcr- 
fallowLig  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk  ;  though  fomc- 
limcs,  w  hen  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  over  run  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  ju- 
dicious practice  by  many  excellent  huibandmen,  and 
the  practice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  plowed  toa  moderate  depth,  and  the 
feed  fown  over  the  fiifl  plowing  ;  but  if  the  turnips 
be  gotincarly,  the  weeds  are  fometimesfirfl  plowed  in 
with  a  fhallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plowed  under 
with  a  fecond  plowing,  gathering  the  foil  into  narrow 
ridges.  jj 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  hasbeenrecently  clayed  the  ground 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation '"  Norfolk. 
any  more  than  that  whicli  has  received  i  5  or  20 loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  and  the  firfl  year's  lay 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  Ilraw,  it  is  the  praftice  of  fome  judi- 
ci^us  farmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo- 
ver, thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  ;  but  it  is  mofl  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground  ;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plow  it 
under;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  plowed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top-dreffing.  A 
fmaller  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
for  wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart- 
loads (as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently 
draw)  arc  rtckoned  fufhcicnt  for  an  acre  ;  three  or 
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faur  chaldrons  of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  biilhtls  of 
foot  to  the  fame  qiiaiility  of  ground  j  or  about  a  toa 
of  rape  cake  to  thiccatrei. 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  whcit  till 
after  tlic  tyihol  Oijlober,  aiid  continue  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chrillnus. 
They  give  as  a  reafou  for  tliis  lalt  lowing,  that  the 
whcjt  treated  in  tliis  manner  is  Itfs  apt  to  run  to  llraw 
than  when  fown  tailicr.  The  feed  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  biinc,  candied  in  ilie  ufiial  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  oi  preparing  it  is  faid 
to  be  cftcdual  in  preventing  the  Imnt.  "  The  fait  is 
dilli)lvcd  ina  very  fniall  quantily  of  water,  barely  fuf- 
ficient  lor  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  llaked  with  this 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hoitclt 
llate,  having  been  previoully  inoillcntd  with  pure 
water."  According  to  our  authir's  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  arc  in 
general  more  free  fiom  fmut  than  thole  who  make  ufc 
of  any  other. 

The  practice  of  dibbling  or  fitting  of  wheat  has  not 
as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com- 
mon broad-cait  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
on  the  Suffolk  lide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 
ufe  of  dibbling  and  fiuiing  rollers  ;  but  drilling  is  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown,  notwithllanding  the  great  ap- 
titude of  foil  for  the  practice.  Plowing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow, is  the  f..vourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far- 
mers, and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: 
"  tlie  land  having  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the 
furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  h*ead-plow- 
nian  (if  at  lei(urc)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  nar 
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perfect  unlefs  tlie  dibbles  come  out  cleia  and  wear 
bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  dillanccs  ;  bui  more  cfpecially  to  kecf)  the  two 
llraight  and  parallel  toeachothcr,  fomc  pradice  being 
required  to  guide  the  inllriimcnc  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  correfpond  exactly  wiih  each  other;  but  though 
couples  have  ockw  invented  to  remedy  tliis  incon\"- 
nicnce  to  keep  them  at  a  pro,ier  diflauce,  the  other 
method  is  Hill  found  10  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workmin  will  make  four  holts  in  a  fccoiid.  One  dib- 
blcr  is  fuffieient  for  three  droppers  whence  one  man- 
and  three  children  are  called  J /i-/.  Tbedibblcr  car- 
ries on  three  Hags  or  turned  furruws  ;  going  on  fome 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfidc  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  be  takes  the  middle  one; 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblcrscoiillantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fiiiiie  time  is  in  no  danger  of  rilling  up  the 
holes  with  his  t'ect.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
gr«ins  of  wheat  into  each  hole  ;  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  neccll'ary  to  teach  them  toperlorin  the  bu- 
fnicfs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibblcr  will 
hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day  j  though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day's  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  bulh-harrow  ;  and  from  one 
bufliel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ufual  quiniiiy  for  an  acre. 
Notwitliibndingthe  advantagesof  faving  feed  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  unde- 
niable, it  is  alFeried  by  foiiic.very  judicious  farmers. 
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that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  apro- 
litablc  practice.     It  is  particularly  f^id  to  Gc  produe-  Oljeaio 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  which  indeed  »g»'nft  the 

^ , -  -      -  , may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  al-  '"?|'^'"^  "^ 

row  Hips  of  about  a  Itacute  rod  in  width.     This  he     lowed  a  greaterfpacc  to  vegetate  in,  Mr  .Marllull  him-  ^^^" 
does  by  hanging  up  the  ploujrh  in  fuch  a  manner,  that     felf  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap- 
no  part  of  it  except  the  heal  touches  the  ground  ;  and     pears  to  be  peculiarly  ad.ipted  to  rich,  deep  foils,  on 

which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fprcaj 
fufficiriuly  for  a  full  crop;  whereas  light,  weak,  llul- 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  gralfy,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confcquently  an  addition  of  lalwur,  othcrwifc  the 
pUiUS  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
fes  of  courfe  find  tlitir  way  up  between  them,  by 
wiiich  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 
foul.'" 

The  fame  autiior  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture  U 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  pradifed  in  other  En-  wheu  in 
^  ^  ^,  glitli  counties.    In  the  midland  diilrict,  including  part 'he  "id- 

about  half  an  inch  fqnare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  of  Siaffordrtiire,  Derbylhirc,  Warwick,  and  Leittllcr-  '•'"''  ^^- 
long  the  head  being  received  into  a  crol's  piece  of  (hire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fjwn  is  "^ 
wood  refcmbling  the  cruch  of  a  fpade  or  (hovel,  which  that  called  Rui  /aM.mm,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
formthc  handle.  The  dibblcr  ufcs  two  ofthcfein-  the  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  a  fpecies  namod  the /"^(TX 
/Iruments,  one  in  each  had  ;  and,  bending  over  them,  Ju",  llmilar  to  tlie  A\iiti/h  'uihili-  cojh  of  Norfolk  and 
vvalksbackward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two  the  Hcrtj'ardjhirc  bruvjr.  of  Yorklhire,  hsve  been  corn- 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thefcrowsare  ufually  ing  into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this 
made  at  the  diilancc  of  four  inches  from  each  other  ;  diitricl,  is  now  out  of  faihion.  Spring  wheat  is  culii- 
theholcsbeiug  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  dillant,  vated  with  reinark,lble  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to 
viz, four  in  eachlcngth  o!  the  foot  of  ihcdibblcr.  The  the  time  of  lowing  ;  viz.  the  clofe  of  .A)  ril.  Oiu-au- 
great  art  in  making  ihcfe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and  thor  was  iii  formed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  ihcfe  parts, 
fmootli  in  the  (ides,  lb  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run     that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  .March, 

^   '  the  grain  was  liable  to  be  Ihrivellcd,  and  the  llraw  to- 

be  bliglitcd  ;  while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro- 
duced clean  plump  corn.  M  the  time  he  vi.ittd  this 
country,  however,  it  fceined  to  be  faliui;j  into  difre- 

paie  i 


this  makes  a  lure  mark  lor  the  fccdfman,  which  he 
cannot  by  any  means  miltakc.  In  cafe  the  ploU:;h5 
ars  all  employed,  t!ie  ftedfnian  himfelf  marks  the 
ground,  by  drawings  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him."  Mr  Marlhrdl  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentilh  mciliod  of  fetiiiig  up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a 
lane  as  being  lefs  liible  to  produce  millake=. 

In  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled  they  iiiike 
life  of  iron  inflrumenis  for  the  purpofe.  Tlu  acling 
part  is  an  egg-lhapcd  knob,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  egg  ;  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
diiiblc,  the  larger  having  a  rod   of  iron  riling  from  it 


in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  dcpolited.  Thisis 
dane  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrill;  making 
afemi-revolutionevery  ilroke;  the  circular  motion  be- 
ginning as  the  bit  enters,  and  cciiiiuuinguniil  it  is  en- 
tirely di;enga<;cdi'roiTi  the  mould.   The  operation  is  not 
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pute  ;  though  he  loAs  upon  it,  in  fome  fiiiiatioiis, 
cl'pccially  in  u  turnip- country,  to  ht;  tligi'ok.  In  the 
ordinary  fucccliimi  in  that  part  ol  the  kingilom,  Nvheat 
tonics  after  oats  :  and  there  is  iKirhaps  nine  tenths  oi" 
the  wheat  in  this  ililtrift  lb\vn  upon  oat  Uubblc.  Our 
author  has  alio  fcen  a,  few  cx,aMiples  of  wheat  being 
(own  upon  turf  of  fix  or  fcven  year's  laying;  and  fc- 
veralotherson  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fomc 
after  turnips.  The  beil  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  diftricf,  ai'c  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  lime  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas;  and  in  a 
favourable  feaiun,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 
Much  feed  is  lown  here  witliout  preparation.  Wlicn 
any  is  made  ule  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can- 
died will)  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me- 
dium being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fomctimes 
four  or  five;  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  17S4,  had, 
on  50  acres  ofland  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bulhcls 
per  acre. 

In  the  Vale  of  Glouceftcr,  the  c6>ic  -wheat,  a  variety 
ofthe/////c;/;//  ///;-_^;A<w,iscultivatcd,as  Wellaslhc  lajn- 
mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
nearly  cylindrical  ;  but  our  author  net  wiiii  the  true 
fpecies  in  North  Wiltlhire.  Brans  in  this  Cvjuntry  ai  e 
the  comuiun  predeccllbrs  of  wheat,  and  loiDctimcs 
peafe  ;  but  here  the  farmci'v  cuhvatt  wlieat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  Ibil.  The  time  of  '..iviug  is  in  November 
and  Decei.'.ber,  and  thei'tcd  is  tiic;'ight  to  be  i:nvn  in 
fufficicnt  time  if  it  is  done  bci.-rc  Ciiriflma?.  In  tiiis 
county  it  is  thought  that  la:^  fowii  crops  always  pro- 
duce better  than  thofe  which  c-.i'e  ibwn  early  ;  but  Mr 
Marflial  accoimts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quaatiiy  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  ,i\id  wliich  the  laic  fown 
crops  cfcapc  byreafon  of  tlie  weakucfs  of  \cgctatiou 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  piojucc,  however, 
throughout  the  vale  of  Glouccllcr,  is  liut  very  indiffe- 
rent  Setting  of  wheat  is  not  pracJIed,  bu;  hotiug 

univerfally. —  InharvclUng,  >h-Marlhallobferves  tJiat 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  fland  until  it  be  unrcafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  Iheaves. 
The  practice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diflrifb;  fo  that  the  facaves  arc  no  liiggcrthau  can 
be  contained  in  tiic  length  of  iingle  flraw.  The  in- 
conveniences of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re- 
quires more  time  to  flock,  load  and  unload,  and  flack; 
the  advantages  arc,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands 
is  avoided:  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter- 
vene, tl'.c  Imall  Iheaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large 
ones.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  ilubble  and 
weeds  being  mown  otf  in  fwai lis  for  litter  foon  after 
the  troj)  is  cut  ;  and  i'ometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per 
acre. — Mr  M-«rlhall  is  at  a  lofsto  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  in  tliis  country;  it  bciiig  haruly 
j-oflible  0  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoll 
ail  of  it  l)ei:ig  proper  ior  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

Amon;;  the  Cotfwold  hills  oi'  Glouccfler  the  lam- 
mas  and  coue  w  heats  are  Ibwn  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  railed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fuigle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  lightly. —The  Cotf- 
wold hills  arc  alnioA  proverbial  for  early  fowiug of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  plowing  in  July 
and  lowing  the  tirll  wet  v.-eatherin  /Uigull;  fo  thathcie 
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live  feed-time  and  harvofl  of  wheat  coincide.     If  in 
confequencc  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fupppofed  to   be  jiroper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putiin;^  a  large  flockof  Iheep  upon  it  ac  once. 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  coulidertd  as  pernicious,     his        33 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks;  not  hoed,   as  in  the  '""'""  "f 
Vale.     One  inlkmce,  however,  is  meniiojitd  by  onr  f J^^^°°f  '  * 
author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed-weeds  hoeing 
was  hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred  wheat, 
in  the  prattice  of  a  fupcrior  manager  in  this  dillritl  ; 
a^  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  hai  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.     He  alio  met  with  an- 
other v,-ell  authenticated  iiiflance  of  the  good  tft'cft  of        ^4 
cutting  mildewed  whcitt  while  very  green.     <<  A  line  Of  cutting 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be-  mildewed 
ing  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infetled  with  the  mil-  wheat  very 
dew,  was  cur,  though  flill  in  a  perfectly  green  flate:  S"'"' 
namely, about  three  wecksbeforc  the  ufual  time  of  cut- 
ting.    It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon   the  ftubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  Ilieaf"; 
when  it  was  bound  and  fee  up  in  ihocks.     The  rcfult 
of  this  treatment  was  that  the  grain,  though   Onall, 
was  of  a  hue  colour,  and  the  heavlell  wheat  which 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  ihatfcafon;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinncfsof  itslkin.     What  appears  much  mure 
remarkable,  the  flraw   was  pcrfcdly  bright,  not  a 
fpeck  upon  it. —  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the   pro- 
duce of  v.heat  is  fiipcriar  to  that  in  the  VaJc  ;   but  Mr 
^larlhall  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  ninch  more  lit 
for  barley  than  wheat.  ,^ 

In  Yorkfliire,  though  generally  a  grafs-laiid  cJun-  Cultivatioa 
try,  and  where  of  confequence  corn  is  only   a  fecon- of  wheatin 
diry  concern,  yet  fcveral  kinds  of  wheat    arc    cidti- Yorkfliire.. 
vaied,  particularly  T.ealand,  Dovjny   Kent,  C</!i,'7Mn 
jr/iiL-,   Ih-itfordjliirc   Bioiuji,  Telluw   Ki-'nl ,  Common 
Red.    All  thefe  are-varietiesof  winter  wheat ;  bcfidcs 
which  they  cultivate  alio  l\\e./p'iiig  ox  fuvmicr  wheat. 
Here  our  author  makes   fcveral   curious  obfcrvations 
concerning  the  railing  of  Pii;vi.'//£x  of  plants.     "  It  is        36 
probable  (fays  he),  that  time  has  the  tame  etteft  upon  Obfcrvati- 
tlie  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  "'"  ""  "■?" 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeia-     .^  '*'"" 
blc  productions.   Thus,  to  pro(Uicc  an  early  pea,  the  -lan,, 
gardener  marks  ihe  plant?  which   optij  into,  blolibni 
among  the  moll  early  kind.hc  Jiasin  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  lows  the  produce  of  thefe  plants,  anigoeso- 
ver  the  coming  crop,  in  the  manner  lie  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  mai'king  the  earlier  of  tJiis  early  kind. 
In  a  fimilar  manner  new  varieties  of  applet  ai  e  raifed, 
by  choofnig  the  hardcll  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  riling  promifciioully  from  pippins.    Ilulband- 
men,  it  is  prolable,  have  heretofore  bctn  equally  in- 
duflrious  in  producing   frefli  varieties    of  corn  ;    or 
whence  the  endlefs  variety  of  wiutcr  wheats  f  if  they 
be  natuj  ally  one  fpecies,    a-j   Linnaius  ha',   dtenied. 
them,  they  mull  have  been  produced  by  ciinwture, 
foil,  or  indullry  ;   for  although  nature  I'pori.'i  with  in- 
dividuals, the  induitry  of  manis  requiiitctj  raif-,  cfla- 
blilli,  and  continue  a  permanent  varieiv.    T!ic  only 
inflancc  in  which  I  have  had  an  oppporianity<.t  tracing 
ihcvariety  down  lo ihc fmre/;!  i ijdiviil':ia/,has nccuwed 
tome  in  this  dillri(^. — A  man  of  acute  obfcr\aiion, 
having,  in  apiece  of  wheat,,  perceived  a  plat.tof  uii 
common  flrength  and  luxuriance,  diilufiiig  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  letting  its  clofely-furrounding  neigh- 
bours 
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\i'h«.n.    bourj  at  defiance ;  marked  it,  and  at  harvcfl  removed 

' — ' '  it  fepnrarely.   The  produce  was  i  j  cars,  yicliling  604 

grains  of  a  ilrong-bodied  livcr-colourcd  wheat,  differ- 
cut,  in  general  appeaTancc,  from  ever/other  variety  lie 
Ind  fccii.  The  cliafl' was  fmootli,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  ftravv  floyt  and  reedy. 
Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  Hngly,  nine  inches  a- 
funder,  filling  about  40  fquare  yards  of  j^round,  on  a 
clover  Hubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  svith  wheat  in  theordinary  way ;  by  which  n)eans 
extraordinary  trouble  and  dellrudlion  by  birds  were  a- 
voided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  an  half, 
weighing  201  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  belides  fonie 
,  pounds  ol  fcconds.  (Jne  grain  produced  3  j  ears,  yicld- 

'  jng  1235  grains  ;  ('>  t'iat  the  feconil  years  produce  WdS 

fufiicicnt  to  plant  ail  icrc  of  ground. —  What  deters  far- 
mers from  iniproveiMcntsofthis  nature  is  probably  the 
mifchievoufncfs  of  birds  ;  from  which  at  harvcit  it  is 
fcarcely  pollible  to  jucfcrve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  fituaicd  near  an 
habitatinu  ;  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  tlic  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
got  rid  of.  In  this  iltuation,  however,  the  botaniil 
will  be  apprchenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
oftlte  furrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervalions 
I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  ground- 
Lcfs.  No  evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
v/Jiite  wheat.  But  this  need  not  be  brougiit  as  an  evi- 
dence; it  IS  not  uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together  ;  and  this,  ii  is  confi- 
dently alferted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
cither  of  ihera.  The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  varieties  ;  which  perhaps 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  hutbandnian  than  rai- 
ling new  ones,  and  more  expeditious." 

In  Yorklhirc  a  very  fingular  preparation  of  feed- 
wheat  prevails,  r/s.  thelleepingit  in  afoluiionoftfr/i'- 
wheatwith  uic,  as  a  preventative  of  fmut.  Marfhall  was  informed 
•rfenic.  by  one  farmer,  that  he  had  made  ufeof  this  prepara- 
tion for  20  years  with  fuccefs,  having  never  during 
that  long  fpace  of  time  fuffcred  any  fenlible  injury 
from  fnuit.  Our  author  feenis  inclined  to  believe  the 
eJlicacy  of  this  preparation  ;  but  thinks  there  may  be 
fome  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
pernicious  mineral,  either  through  the  carclclFncfs  of 
fcrvaiits,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfon  who 
fows  it.  The  farmer  abovenicntioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufcd  it,  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  cither  to  himfclf,  the  fcedfinan.orevcii 
to  the  poiiliry  ;  though  thefe  lafl,  we  ihould  have 
thought,  would  have  be  en  peculiarly  liable  tn  accidents 
from  arfenicaied  feed. — The  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  ihc  arfenic  extremely  tine,  boiling  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  drenching  the  feed  wnii  the  decoclion.  "  In 
(Iridnefs  (lays  Mr  Marlliall),  the  arfenic  IhoiJd  be 
levigated  futti^icntly  tine,  to  be  taken  up  and  wadied 
ovcrwith  water,  reducing  the  ledinient  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  becarricJ  over  in  the  fame  manner. — The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  while  arfenic,  finely  pnvvclcrc.i,  in  a  gallon 
6f  water,  from  one  to  two  hours;  and  to  add  to  the 
decoJlion  as  much  water  or  (laic  urine  as  \\  ill  iucrealc 
the  liquor  to  two  gallons. — !n  this  liquor  the  feed  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  imuierged,  ftirringit  about  in  fuch  a 
Vol.  VIII. 
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manner  as  to  faturate  effcfluilly  the  downy  end  of  each     Uirlry. 

grain — This  done,  and  the  ru|uordrawn  off,  ihc  feed  ■^ — ' 

isconlidcrcd  as  fit  for  the  fecd-balket,  without  being 

candied   with    lime,  or  any  other  preparation A 

bulhtl  f.f  wheat  has  bccuobfcrved  to  take  up  abiata 
gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  i^  about  6J. 
per  pound  ;  which  on  this  calculation  will  cure  four 
quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  ihm  three  quarter* 
be  prepared  with  it,  tiie  coll  will  be  only  a  fariliing 
l>er  bulliel ;  but  to  this  mull  be  added  the  Ulour 
of  pounding  and  boiling.  Ncverthclefi,  it  isby  m  leii 
the  cheapen,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  (adds  Mr 
Marfhall),  the  befl  preparation  we  are  at  prcfcnt  ac- 
quiiaied  with — In  this  country  it  is  believed  tl^at  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  conimmt 
crop  in  thefe  parts,  is  never  afledcd  with  mildew; 
but  our  author  does  not  vouch  fur  the  truth  af  ilii'i 
afl'ertion. 


Sect.  II.     Bar/f/. 
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The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  MarQull,  Cultintii« 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  ofbartry  la 
the  ftrongcll  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted  Norfui. 
being  able  to  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  verlcd  are  tiie  Nor- 
folk fanners  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  isdclired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom — It  is  hcrelbwn  after  wheat  or  turnips  ;  and 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  fown  after  the  feconi 
year's  lay. — .'\fter  wheat,  the  feed  time  of  the  latter 
being  finiihed,  and  the  ftubble  trampled  do  a  u  witli 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  ihalluw  furrow 
for  a  winter-fallow  for  barley.  In  the  begimiing  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crol's-ploughed ;  or  if  it 
be  wet,  the  ridges  are  rcverfcd.  In  April  it  receives  ao- 
other  ploughing  length  ways;  and  at  feed  time  it  is  har- 
rowed,rolled, lowed, and  the  furface  rendered  a;  fmootii 
and  level  as  polFiblc. — After  turnips  the  foil  is  broken 
up  as  fall  as  the  turnips  are  takcnotf  ;  if  early  in  win- 
ter by  rice-hjlkin»,i  practice  already  explained*  ;  but  'See  »*t\. 
if  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing.  It  is  common,  if  time  will 
permit,  to  ploui;h  three  times  ;  the  tirll  fhallo.v,  the 
fecond  full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  ;  wiih  which 
lafl  the  feed  is  ploughed  n.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the  feed  fown  above; 
but  more  frequently  in  three  plojgni  igs,  though  per- 
haps the  farmer  has  not  above  a  week  to  uerform  them 

in .'\fter  lay,  the  turf  is  generally  broken  oya  win- 

terfalloiv,  and  the  foil  treated  as  alter  wheat. 

Thisgrainisfeldom  manured  for,  cxcet  t  wiicnfown 
after  lay,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No  ina.iurc  is 
reqiiiiiieafter  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  latter  has  L-ecu 
manured  for.  If  not,  the  turui;>-crop  following  im- 
mediately, the  barley  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  uulcf* 
the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  winttr-mirliiig- 

Little  barley  is  fowu  by  the  N  >rfol  .  farmers  be- 
fore themidille  of  April,  and  the  feed  time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  though  this  mull  in 
fome  meafiire  depend  on  the  feafon  ;  "  which  (fay* 
Mr  MarlVall)  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  ihan  per- 
haps in  all  the  world  bciiJe."  In  ihc  very  backward 
fpring  of  I  782,  barley  was  lown  in  June  with  fucceis. 
No  preparation  is  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broaJ  caft.  and 
almofl  all  under  furrow  1  that  is,  the  lurface  having 
been  fmoothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  i« 
J  A  fow« 
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fnvn  snd  ploughed  under  with  a  fliallow  furiow ;  but 
if  the  fialoii  be  wet,  and  the  fuil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
iomcliiiics  fuwu  above  ;  but  ii'  the  fpriiig  be  loiwaid, 
aiui  the  hft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  t.ll  late,  the  j^round 
is  Ibnictiines  obliged  to  be  plou_t',hed  only  onee,  and  to 
be  fown  above  ;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marlhall  thinks 
it  the  moll  eligible  nunagenient,  inllead  of  turning 
over  the  whole  thicknci's  of  the  foil,  lotwo-fi/mw  it, 
and  fow  between.  This  is  done  by  only  fkiuixing  the 
fiirface  with  the  iiilt  plough,  lowing  the  feed  iijion 
this,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom-furrow 
brought  up  by  the  fccond  plough.  Three  bulhels  arc 
ufually  fuliicient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Noi-folk,  is  al- 
lowed to  iland  till  very  ripe.    It  is  iiniverfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
fey  the.  If  it  receive  wci  in  the  fwath  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  Jificd ;  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  railed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall   down  again  to  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  thai  the  air  has  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  under  lide  :  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befidcs  breaking  and  rufHing 
.n         tlie  fsvaihs. 
Tnthe  Vale      In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
ef  Glouccf-  tivatcd  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 
tar.  common  bng-eared  barley,  Ao^'fl'fi/OT  zeociitoi:.  In  this 

country  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year's  lands,  as  a  cleanling  crop.  U  is  fown  very  late, 
viz.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  fomeiimes  the  be- 
ginning or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera- 
tion of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a  full 
crop  of  narley  fuceeed,  efpccially  if  it  fhould  fortunate- 
ly take  a  reclining  poilure,  the  bulinefs  of  fallowing  is 
effcc'tually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
fufficient  degree  tolall  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  i-s  made  ufe  of,  i-iz.  from  three  to 
four  bulhels  to  an  acre  ;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  bailey,  cfpecially  if  it  lodge, fmothtrs  all  kin<ls 
of  weeds,  couch-grafs  iifelf  not  c.\cepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effcft  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not 
recommend  thepradice.  "  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a  birley 
fallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  elfential  fervice.  But  there 
is  not  one  year  infive  in  which  even  land  which  is  to- 
lerably clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  ir  for  future  crops."  The 
barley  in  this  country  is  all  hand-weeded.  It  is  har- 
velledloofe,  mown  with  the  naked  fey  the,  lies  in  fwath 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hayforks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters 
per  acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  hill- 
barley. 

The  common  long-eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Cotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bu- 
fliels  to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  bulhels  to  four- 
quarters  to  an  acre  ;  which  "  (fays  our  author)  is  a 
low  produce.  It  mufl  be  obferved,  however,  that  this 
produce  is  from  land  deficient  in  tillage  ;  and  that  bar- 
ley delights  in  a  fine  pulverous  tilth." 
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In  the  Midland  diftrid  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  of    Uarkjr.. 
barley,  viz.  tlie  zeacriloii  or  common  long-eared,  and  '       '—^ 
the  (iijlichon  or  fprat  barley  j  the  latter  not  being  '^f  jn  the  Mid- 
more  th.in  5oyears  flanding,  but  the  former  of  much  hnvldif- 
older  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires  tncl. 
to  be  more  early  fown  ;  but  the  long  ear  yields  the 
better  produce.     It  fuccceds  wheat  and  turnips  ;   but 
on  the  llroi'g  lands  of  this  dillrift,the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs])roduJlive,  as  well  as  Icfs  certain,  than  af- 
terturnips;  which  circumflauceislikewifcobfcrved  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  fomeiimes  alfo  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  ih.e  f  lil  is  winter-fid- 
lowed  by  three  ploughings;  thefirll  lengthways  in  No- 
vember ;  thefecond  acrofs  in  March  ;  the  lal(,  which 
is  the  feed -ploughing,  lengthways.  Between  the  tvio 
lad  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch 
Hiakcn  out  with  forks  ;  after  which  it  is  left  loofc  and 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  eiihcr 
burnt  or  carried  off.     After  turnips  the  foil  has  com- 
monly three  ploughings  ;  the  rc.Uon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  offwiih  Ihecp,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  allill  greater 
degree  of  compaflnefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  and  render  it  porous.     The  feed-time  is  the 
two  lall  weeks  of  April  and  the  firft  of  May  ;   from 
two  bufliels  and  a  half  to  three  bulhels  an  acre,  fome- 
times  even  as  much  as  four  bulhels  ;  the  produce  very 
great,  fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quar- 
ters an  acre  ;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from        53 
four  to  four  and  an  half  quarters.    Mr  Marlhall  re- Culture  of 
marks,  that  the  culture  ol  barley  is  extremely  diffi- ^^''''^'"''^  j 
cull.     "  Something  (fays  he)  depends  on  the  nature  "'^""' 
of  the  foil,  much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  fea- 
fon of  fo«ing,  and  much  on  harvefling.     Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  deemed,  of  corn  crops,  ihc  moft  dif- 
ficult to  be  euhivated  with  certainty."  .. 

In  Yorkihire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-  In  YorW- 
vated,  viz.  the  zeocritoii  or  long-eared  ;  the  diflichon  (hire, 
or  fprat;  the  vulgare,  big,  four-rowed  or  fpring- 
barlcy ;  and  the  hixajlichoii,  fix-rowed  or  fi'ring-bar- 
ley.  The  firfl  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultiva- 
ted ;  the  winter-barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diflrii51. 
Battledoor  barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is 
now  alnioft  entirely  diful'ed.  Mr  IVIarlhall  obfcrves, 
that  lefs  than  a  century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable 
until  it  was  malted  ;  there  were  neither  maltflcrs  nor 
public  houfes,  but  every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain, 
or  fold  it  to  a  neighbour  who  had  a  malt-kihi.  Brakes 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel 
commonly  ufed  upon  this  oceafion,  and  a  certain  day 
for  cutting  them  was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  more  than  his  (liare.  The  cafe  is  now 
totally  rcverfed  ;  even  public  malt-houfcs  being  un- 
known, and  the  bufinefs  of  mailing  entirely  perform- 
ed by  maltlters,  who  buy  the  barley  from  the  farmer, 
and  fell  him  what  malt  he  may  want  for  his  family. 

Sect.  III.     Oats. 

In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva-  Norfolk 
ted  than  barley;  B'ld  the  only  fpecies  obferved  by  cultiva- 
MrMarfliall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,whichgrows  quick-  tion  of 
ly,  and  fccnis  to  be  of  Dutch  extraflion.     They  are  oat*. 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils  ;  but  more 
cfpecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro- 

dudivc. 
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Oats.      (hiOtivc,  henhy,  foils.  They  mod  frequently  fuccccj 
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wiieat  or  lay-j^roiind  barley  :  "but  (fays  our  author) 
there  arc  no  cltablilhcd  rules  rcfpe<5ting  any  part  of  the 
culture  ef  this  tiuic-fcrving  croj)."  The  culture  of 
the  ground  isufuaily  the  fame  with  that  of  b.irley  ;  the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  ol  three 
or  four  I'loughings,  though  lonictimcs  tiiey  are  fown 
after  one  plouj^hiug.  They  arc  more  conuiionly  fown 
above  furrow  than  burky.  Tiic  fctd-tiine  is  made 
fiihfcrvient  to  liiat  of  barley,  being  fometir.ics  fooncr 
and  fomctiincs  later  than  barley  iecd-time  :  and  Mr 
Manliall  obfcrves,  that  he  h.is  fomctimcs  fceii  tliem 
fuwu  in  June  ;  it  being  obfcrvable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  barky  fown  ,-.t  the  fame  time.  The 
quuniity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  live  bulhels 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  ihc  pro- 
■15  duce.  He  mentions  a  very  liiiguh.r  method  of  culture 
■Methixl  of  ("oaiciinics  prattifcd  in  this  county,  viz.  jilougliing 
v""*^  """^  down  the  oats  after  they  beirin  to  vciretaic,  but  before 
they  have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with 
great  luccels,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over 
with  a  full  furrow,  liy  this  method  weeds  of  every 
kind  are  deliroyed,  or  at  icalt  checked  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  10  givctiic  crop  an  oppori unity  ol  getting  above 
them  ;  and  the  porolity  communicated  to  tiie  foil  is 
excellently  well  adapted  to  the  inlaiil-planis  of  barley; 
which  probably  might  Irequently  recciTC  benefit  from 
this  operation. 

In  the  Vale  of  Glouccfler,  Mr  Marfl'.all  obfervcs, 
that  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  well 
the  Vale  of  ^s  in  Yoikdiirc  j  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
•cjlouccflcr.  truly  a  native  of  Great  Britain  as  any  otDer  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  mod  diiHcult  to  be  cxiir- 
paicd.  It  will  lie  .1  tcntury  in  the  loil  without  lofing 
iis  vegetative  quality.  Ground  which  has  lain  in  a 
Hate  of  grafs  time  immemorial,  both  inGlouceflcr  and 
Yorkfliire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being 
broken  up.  It  is  alfo  endowed  with  tlie  fame  fcem- 
ingly  inltinflive  choice  of  fcafons and  Hate  of  the  foil 
as  otiier  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  is 
cxcclfively  difiicult  to  be  overcome  ;  tor  as  it  rij>cns 
before  any  crop  of  grain,  it  Iheds  its  feed  on  (he  foil, 
\vhe;r  the  roughncfs  of  its  coat  probably  fecurcs  it 
from  birds.  The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this 
plant  are  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  handweediug,  v\herc 
the  lall  is  practicable,  after  it  has  ihot  its  panicle. 

No  oats  arc  culdvated  in  the  Vale  of  Glouccfler  ; 
though  the  wild  oat  growsevery  where  asalrcady  (aid. 
Mr.  Marfliall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  belter  adapicd  to 
'fGloucef-  oats  than  to  barley.  The  reafon  he  alligns  for  the 
'-!••  prclercncc  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 

the  couuiry  the  monki  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cikr. — He  now, 
however, vecuir.mends  a  tiialof  the  grain  on  theflrong- 
er  cold  hiuis  in  the  area  of  tlic  Vale,  as  they  fcldom 
can  be  got  lufiieicntly  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that 
from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  ;  and  the  grain  would 
more  thin  bjlancc  iu  quantity  the  comparative  diffe- 
rence in  price. 
48  In  the  midland  diftriiJl  the  Poland  oat,  which  was 

CuUivation  for,„c,iy  jn  vogue,  has  now  giver,  place  to  the  Dutch 
land  dU        "'"  t'riczclaiid  kind.     It  is  conllantly  fown  after  turf  ; 
llikl""       one  ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  The  feed-iimc  is  tiie  latter  cud  of  March  and 
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beginiiing  of  .April,  from  fourto  feven  bu(helsan  arre; 
the  jModuce  ii  in  proporii on  to  ihc  feed,  the  medium 
being  about  fix  quaricrs. 

In  Yorklhire  the  Kritzeland  oats  arc  likewifc  pre- 
ferred to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  flraw,  anti  be- 
ing thinner  fkinncd  than  theliUcr.  The  Sti.nari,  ur 
Tariariiin  oat,  a  fpccics  unnoticed  by  Linnxus,  is 
likewifc  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reiJ  oat  is 
known,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  iiiy  great  cQirai- 
tion.  The  grain  is  light,  and  ihc  Araw  t  jo  ready  10 
be  atfeelcd  by  cattle. 

Oats  arc  particultrly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  dlvi- 
fioii  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkftirc;  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  faiidy  loam,  unprodudive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  bulhels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fomctimcs 
fown  upon  an  acre  ;  the  produce  from  fcven  to  ten 
quarters — In  this  country  they  are  ihrclhed  in  the 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bifc  grour-.d, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpoiingaclotti.  The 
resfonsalligncii  tor  this  fecminglyliringcpricticeare, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  cfcapes  the  broom,  there  w  ill  be  li.ilc  or 
no  wade.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  msnufatturing  parts  of  Wcfl  YorkOiire 
uling  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objection  to 
this  practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weaihcr  ;  but  there 
is  always  plciityof  draw  tocoverup  the  threfhcd  corn, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  liule  rain  upon  the  draw  docs 
not  make  it  Icls  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Brillol, 
upon  black  oats,  we  arc  informed  that  he  had  the  pro- 
digious incrcafe  of  94;  Wincheder  bulhels  from  four 
on  the  acre  :  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy 
loam.  It  had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and 
received  one  ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.  Another 
ploughing  was  given  it  In  February,  and  the  feed  was 
Ibwu  on  the  27th  and  jSth  of  the  nior.rii.  The  fucccfs 
of  the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
the  early  fowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 

Sect.  IV.  !\:i/:. 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  14?.  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  fucccfs  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  I'avicr 
near  raunton,on  fowing  pcalc  in  drills,  a  mctliod  men- 
tioned under  the  article  Agriculture, n"  150.  The 
fcalc  on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however, 
being  fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rath  to  infer  from 
it  what  might  be  the  event  of  plaining  a  large  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fane  manner.  The  Ipace  was  only 
16  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal- 
culating from  it,  a  flatutc  acre  wivild  yield  600,  or  at 
the  lead  joo  pecks  of  green  peafcat  the  firft  gathering; 
w  hich,  at  the  Li;;l;  price  they  bore  at  :hai  time  iu  the 
county  about  T.iunion,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would 
h.ive  amounted  to  j:;!.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  Society 
obfcrve,  that  thougii  they  d'-iibt  not  the  truth  of  the 
calculation,  they  arc  of  opinion,  ih.^'t  fuch  a  quanti- 
ty as  5C0  or  600  pecks  of  green  peafe  would  iinrocdi- 
auly  reduce  the  price  in  any  coiuilry  market.  "  If 
the  abovcincntioncd  crop  (f^y  they  were  fclJ  or.ly  at 
nine  pence  per  peck,  the  farmer  wciild  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble.*'  In  a  letter  on  the  drill  hulbmdry  bjr 
Mr  Whitmorc,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  fucict/ 
were  returned,  he  informs  us,  that  drilled  pcalc  mutt 
5  A  .;  not 
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Pcafc.     noi  l>c  fovvn  too  tliin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul ;  and 

— iuaii  cxpcrinicii'  of  iliibkiiidjiioiwithltandingcarefiil 

.<;j         hociiijj,  tiny  tiinicd  out  fo  Unil,  tiiat  ihe  produce  was 
only  i]j\u  hiUhch  to  the  acre. — From  an  cxperimciu 
rtUtt.lni  till-  51I1  vohuiicoft  lie  fame  work,  it  appears 
tiiai  pcal'c,  howcvir  meliorating  thty  may  be  to  the 
ground  at  tirit,  vuii  at  the  lad  totally  cxliaull  it,  at 
Icaft;  with  rcrg:ird  to  themiclves.     In  this  experiment 
they  were  fown  on  the  I'anicfpot  for  ten  years  running. 
After  the  firil  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
Icfs  and  Ufs,  until  at  1  ilt  the  feed  would  not  vegetate, 
but  became  putrid.     Strawberries  were  then  planted 
without  any  manure,  and  yielded  an  rxcellent  crop. 
fScc/fj.;-      On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafc*,  Mr  Mailhall 
«//»«,  'u^   makes  two  oi  fcrvatious.    "  Lays  are  ftldom  ploughed 
^S°-  more  than  once  for  peafc  ;   and  the  feed  is  in  general 

dibbled  in  upon  ihc  tlag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But 
Mr  Iviir-  (iubbles  arc  iu  general  broken  by  a  winter-fallow  of 
lliall's  ob-  three  or  four  ploughings  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad- 
fvivations.  caft.iind  ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
lad  ploughing." — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucciler  tiny  are 
planted  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  2nd  fomctimes  thrice  ;  which  gives  the 
crop,  when  the  foil  is  fufficiently  free  from  root- weeds, 
ihe  appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harvelt.  The  dillancc 
between  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  J2 
niay  be  confidercd  as  the  medium  ;  the  diflance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
dillriiS,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
j-n  clumps  ;  making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
/lant  from  one  another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  in- 
to each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom  ;  all  the  difadvantagc  is,  that  in  this  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines. — In 
Yorklhirc  it  is  common  to  fow  beans  and  grey  peafc 
together,  under  the  name  oi blendi'igi ;  and  fometimes 
jitchcs  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marlhall,  a  gigantic  varie- 
ty of  the  erviitn  hns)  arc  lown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  are  found  10  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecics  are  ealily  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing the  culturcof  corn  not  taken  noticeof  under  Ac  Ri- 
r.i;i.Ti;RE  :  but  belides  that  kind  of  vegetables  called 
Grain,  there  is  a  number  of  others  very  important 
both  for  the  ufc  of  men  and  cattle,  of  which  we  mull 
now  treat  particularly. 

Sect.  V.  Potatoes^ 

These,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may 

lie  looked  upon  as  the  crop  molt  generally  ufeful  for 

the  huibandman  ;   atfording  not  ouly  a  moft  excellent 

food  for  catilc,   b;it  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  ;   and 

are  pcrh«p5  the  only  fubllitute  that  coidd  be  ufed  for 

bread  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.     In  the  anfwer 

by  Dr  1  ilfot  to  M.  Linguct  already   mciuioned,  the 

tiJuot      former  objetts   to  tlie  cundant  ule  of  them  :is  food; 

yrejudical    not  becaule  they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  be- 

i.i  man-     cavife  they  hurt  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     He  ow  ns, 

^"^^  that  ihofe  who  eat  maizv,  potatoes  or  even  millet,  may 

grow  tall  and  acquire  a  large  fize  ;   but  doubts  if  any 

fuch  ever  produced  a  literary  work  of  merit.    It  docs 

t,Uowcver,l-y  tity  means  appear,  that  t^ae  veryge- 
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neral  ufc  of  potatoes  in  Britain  has  at  all  iinpaired 
cither  the  health  of   body  or  vigour    of  mind   of  Potatoei. 
its  inhabitants.    The  quellion  then,  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  fliown  to  be  an  excellent  food  lor  cattle, 
comes  to  be  merely  with  regard  10  the  profit  of  culti- 
vating  them  ;  and  this  fccms  already  to  be  lo  well  de- 
termined by  innumerable  experiments,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  pradice  of  the  country,  that  no  room  ap- 
pears left  for  doubt.   In  the  Tranfaelions  of  the  Socic-  , 
ty  for  the  cncourageu.ent  of  Arts,  a  number  of  expcri-  j^^ 
mentsarc  related  by  ISlr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  Young's 
cluJUred ox  hog  potato,  vi\nc\\  he  flrongly  recommends  experi- 
as  food  fur  the  poor,  in  preference  to  the  kidney  or  mcnts  on 
other  more  cxpenlivc  kinds.     The  following  is  the  •''^  '^'"' 
refult  of  the  n'.ofl  remarkable  of  his  experiments.       •'"'ed  po- 

In  the  lirft  week  of  March  1780,  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  barley  ftubble  were  fown  with  the  duller 
potato,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A  Iharp 
(roll  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  ss  they 
iifually  are  by  the  frofis  of  November  and  December. 
In  time,  however,  they  recovered  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
Odlober  produced  876  bulliels  from  the  2\  acres  ; 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  7S0,  or  350 
bulliels  per  acre  ;  thus  affording,  when  valued  only  at 
6d.  per  bulhel,  a  clear  profit  o(  7I.  14s.  4d.  per  acre. 
This  experiment,  however,  in  hisopinion,  would  have 
been  dill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol- 
lowing circumdances.  i.  The  f  il  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoully  injured  by  the 
frod  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, retarded  the  growth  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  railing,  but  puichafed  j  which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  jikcwife  of  the  qua- 
lity, as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prcfeni.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  lead  this  kind  of 
them,  arc  an  exhauding  crop.  H.tving  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh- 
bours were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
Ihowed  not  the  lead  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  Icaft 
fuperiority  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  t<>  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,and  the  fevcrc  cropping  which 
the  ground  had  undergone  while  iu  tiic  poirciiion  of 
the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment,  however, 
in  which  the  ground  had  been  likcwifc  exhauded  by 
fevere  cropping,  the  fuccceding  crop  of  wheat  fliowed 
no  luxuriance;  fo  that  the  former  l\ifpicion  of  the  ex- 
hauding tjualiiy  of  the  cluder-potato  was  rather  con- 
firmed. The  ground  was  a  fine  turnip  loam  ;  but 
though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  viz.  356  bulliels  from  an  acre,  the  profit  was 
much  Icfs,  Sec.  only  4I.  15s.  6d.  An  acre  of  ley- 
ground  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  witii  tiie  turnip- 
loam,  but  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200  bulhels. 
Mr  Young  fuppofes  that  the  produce  wonUi  have  been 
greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  pl.^niej  with  an  iron 
dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  loo  heavy  upon 
the  feed.  A  few  rows  of  other  potatoes,  planted  a- 
liing  with  the  cindered  kind,  did  not  vegetate  at  all  { 
which  Ihows  that  the  latter  have  a  powerful  vegeta- 
tive faculty.  _     -5? 

Having  fucceeded  fo  well  with  liis  experiments  °n  „,^"''^ 
this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to  ^  ,    '^ 

try  fcalf. 
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Foutoet.    try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  Urgcr  fcaJc  ;  and  ilicrc- 
~~'^'         fore,  ill  the  year  1 782,  (owed  1 1  acrts  :  but  being  ob- 
ligedto  commit  the  carcaf  fjuing  them  loan  ignorant 
labourer,  hisunikilluliiefs,  icgcther  with  thetxccLfivc 
colj  and  moiitureof  that  fealon,  fo  diminilhcd  the  pro- 
duce, that  he  bad  only  a  (ingle  acre  OMt  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  1 8obu(lie!s,which  yielded  of  clear  pro- 
lit  4I.  25.  6J.     From    tliis  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conclulions  :     i.  <<  That  the  poor  loam,  on 
which  tiicle  potatoes  were  fown,  will  yield  a  crop  of 
duller-potatoes,  though  not  of  any  oiberkind.  2. That 
ihe  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  fpread 
uponall  foils  inclinableto  wet  before  the  planting  fea- 
fon,    either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  c)fe  during  a 
hard  froft."ln  17S2  he  lucceeded  (till  worfe;  for  hav- 
ing that  yc.ir  fown  three  acres  and  a  hilf,  the  profit 
did  not  exceed  I  IS.  4d.  per  acre.  The  produce  was  about 
224  butliels  per  acre.     lie  gives  two  rcafons  for  the 
failure  of  this  crop  :   i.  The  clullcrcd-potato  thrives 
l»cll  in  Wet  years  ;  but  the  fumraerof  1783  was  dry 
and  hot.     2.   The  (pring  froll,   by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  railed  thcexpences,  but  ve- 
ry much  injured  the  croj.'  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.    Barky  was  (own  after  the  lad  crop,  and 
produced  well:  fothat  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
feem  to  be  a  belter  preparation  for  fpring corn  than 
wheat.     His  experiment  in   1784  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  2  1.  OS.  41!.  J  the  produce  being  250  bufhels 
per  acre.  Still  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut    iliefets;  by 
wbofc  unfkilfuiacfstherc  were  many  great  gaps  among 
the  potatoes  as  tiiey  canje  up  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
•         he  reckons  that  he  thus  lolt  from  50010  800  bufhels. 
C'onclulion  ^"  ^^^  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to 
faTotirable  '''e  clufter  potato.     "  With   fmall  crops   (fays  he), 
to  the  cul-  iind  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  bycon- 
tiT^tion  of  fuming  ilicm  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
thii  kind.    f,.Qp  whi,  |,  vvill  pay  the  expence  of  mannring,  ajid 
very  ample  tillage  and  hoeing.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  object  of  modern  hulbandry  ;  for  if  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  poiaio  for  the  winter  confumpiion  of 
his  yard  in  faitening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 
horics,  and  fattening  his  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  greatcdacquiliii  ms  that  canbedcfircd  ;  iincehe 
can  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftilf  and  wet  for 
turnips, houfcs  his  crops  before  the  winter  rains  come 
on  ;  and  confequenily  w  ihout  doing  any  of  that  iuju- 
ry  to  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  to 
ent.iil,  andl'roin   ^^  hich    even  cabbiges  are  not  free. 
Thofe  who  ki)ow  'he  importance  of  winicr-food  on  a 
turnip  farm,  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  of  this 
objcdt  i>n  wet  foils." 

iMr  Marlhall,  i:i  his  Rural  CEconomy  of  Yorkihirc, 
has  fcvcral  very  iiucrtdi'igrciuarksou  the  potato.  Its 
vtrietics,  he  (ays,  are  endlefs  and  tranlitory.  The 
rough  IkinneJKudii  potnoe, which  was  long  a  favour- 
ite of  the  Yorkfhire  !'srmcrs,  he  is  of  opinion,  has  now 
r.o  linger  an  cxiftencc  more  ;han  many  otherswhich 
flourilhed  for  a  time.  "  There  is  fome  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve ((ays  lie)  thatthedifeatc  w  hiob  has  of  laieyc.irs 
been  taial  to  the  potato-crop  in  tiiisaud  in  other  dif- 
tricls,  under  the  name  of  Curled  tops,  has  arifen 
f'om  too  long  a  continuance  ot  declining  varieties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  cdabliihed  opinion 
h  err,  thatyV  <■_//!;  t?«/-/</;^/,  railed  from  f«cd, arc  not  li.tble 
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to  that  difeafc."  Our  author,  however,  (?oe»  no:  look 
upon  this  to  b;  a  hd  sl.fo!..tely  eflabliiV.cd ;  though 
oneinftanee  fell  under  hi*  obfervation,  in  which  its 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owi.ig  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieticj.  Itniadeif.appcarince  between 
<oand  50years  ago,  and  fpread  in  foiv.e  degree  oyer 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  fome  plices  it  eo.uinued  bot 
a  Ihortlime,  (o  that  its  efleds  are  almo(t  forgoiteir. 
It  it  felJom,  obvious  at  the  (irft  coming  0^  of  the 
plant,  but  attacks  them  as  they  incrcafe  i.i  fizc  ;  the 
entire  top  beeomingdwartiih  and  (lirivelled  asifattea- 
ed  by  drought  or  loaded  wi.h  infcets:  they  neverrl  e. 
Icfs  live  and  increafe,  though  (lowly,  in  fizc  j  but  ibe 
roots  arc  unproJuaivc.  Some  crops  have  been  tlmod 
wholly dellroyed  by  this  difcafe.  In  Yorkihire  the 
Morelands  are  in  a  manner  free  tr  jm  ir,  bat  the 
Vale  is  in  fome  meat'ure  infcded.  Flams  procured 
from  the  Morelands  remain  free  from  ii  in  the  Vale  the 
firft  year  ;  but,  being  continued,  become  liable  10  the 
difeafe.  Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding 
out  thedileafed  plants  ai  they  failed,  i^  faij  to  have 
had  a  good  effed  ;  and  it  is  faid  the  Morclandcrs  got 
rid  of  the  difeafe  by  this  means. 

In  Yorkfhire,  fome  intelligent  hulbanomen  are  ac-  .MtthoJ  at 
quainied  with  the  method  of  raifing  p'.iiiocs  from  mCng  ri- 
feed;  which  is  as  follows.  "  In  autumn,  when  the  ''c-.iet 
apples  arc  beginning  to  fall  fpoctaneoully,  they  are  ^™"  ***<*• 
gathered  by  hand,  and  prefcrved  among  fand  until  the 
fpring,when  they  are  malhedamongthe  fand  or  among 
frefh  mould;  fcparating  the  feeds  and  mixinir  ihcm 
evenly  with  the  mould.  As  foon  as  the  fpring  frofts 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  fine  garden 
mould  ;  and  as  fafl  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leaf, 
and  are  flrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury, 
they  are  tranfplanicd  into  another  bed  of  rich  inoold 
in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  daring  I'dmraer.  lu  sn- 
tumn,  bunches  of  fmall  potatoes  are  (f»!inj  at  the  rootr 
cf  thefe  plants  ;  varying  in  fize,  the  firll  year  from  an 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  crab.  Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle-fizs;  bet 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulleft  bnik  nntil  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Where  the  ufe  of  the  ftove  or 
the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  this  proccfs  may  be 
fhoitcncd.  The  feeds  being  fown  within  either  of 
tiiefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  frofls  arc  gone  ;  by 
which  means  the  (ize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  ii- 
crca(edthe  (irll  year,  and  will  iu  the  fccond  rife  ear- 
ly to  perfcAion." 

In  the  4th  volumeof  the  Bath  Papers,  Dr  Andcrfon  r,  flj 
relates  fome  experiments  made  on  potatoes raifcd  fromf,n',.j,  . 
feed.  The  firfl  year  they  were  of  difJirrcnt  fizes,  fr(>n  rimsoti. 
a  pigeon's  eg;;  to  that  of  a  fnall  pea.  On  planring 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  inv.)ri2b'iy  found,  that  the  Ur- 
ged potatoes  yielded  the  Urged  crop  ;  and  the  lame 
happened  the  tliird,  when  a  fewlhowcd  blotfom  ;  bit 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  impo.'lible  to  alfign  any  time  in 
which  thefe  feedlin;;  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called /■iv/i.-/7/c/:;  but  that  it  mud  depend  very  muciv 
on  the  nature  of  the  ("oil  mil  the  cii'.tnre  bedowed  up- 
on them.  From  the  practice  of  the  Yorkfi.ire  far- 
mers,however,  and  even  from  theexperiTcnis  of  the 
Doif),or  bitafelf,  it  b  evident,  that  potatoes  raifcd  in 
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this  way  will  ai  bfl  gvow  to  the  ufaal  lize,  as  diuiiig 
ilic  three  years  ill  wiiich  his  cxpcrijiieiiu  wire  coiui- 
micd  they  coiiilaully  iucrcaltd  iii  bulk.  Dr  Andvi ion 
likcwifc  coiuciids,  th.it  there  is  no  reafoii  lor  lup- 
rolingthat  iioi..ti)es  r.iiled  frombtilbs  in  the  ordinary 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  fcniinal 
varieties;  andl;einllanccsihc  lUlivcr^al,•raoliccol'liri- 
-tain  and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years  part.  But 
this  may  be  accouiiteJ  tor  from  an  obfcrvati.in  of  Mr 
IVIarftnU's  that  variciiesof  potatoes, like  thofcof  torn, 
arc  "arti;il  to  particular  foils  and  fituat ions.  Heaee, 
by  tranfplanting  fill  the  ditferent  varieties  of  potatoes 
into  all  poOiblc  foils  and  litiialions,  as  has  been  done 
within  this  lait  century  in  the  iilands  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  thcfe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done,  lu 
YorkQ)ire,MrMarlliall  tells  us,  that  "  theold  favorite 
forts  v.'erc  driven  until  forac  of  the  individual  plants 
barely  produced  their  feed  again."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  neceluty  from  time  to  time 
-of  renewini;  ihcin  from  feed  ;  though  itdefcrves  well 
to  be  conlidered  wheihcrit  would  not  be  more  eligible 
to  choofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigour  than  Irotn 
that  which  is  fofar  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro- 
duce its  feed.  "  Potatoes  raifcd  from  feed  (fays 
Mr  Marrtiall)  are  a  mifcellany  of  cndlcfs  varieties. 
Sometimes  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifcellaneoully; 
fometimes  particular  varieties  are  felciacd.  In  feleet- 
ino-  varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are 
to  be  attended  to;  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  pota- 
to, and  its  produclivenefs.  If  thefe  two  dclireable 
properties  can  be  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  de- 
termined. 1o  thisfpeciesof  attention. indinduitry  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have 
been  and  now  are  diftribuied  throughout  the  illand. 
It  is  obfervable,  however,  the  varieties  of  potatoes, 
like  thofe  of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and 
fituations.  Hence  the  propriety  of  hufbandmen  rai- 
fing  potatoes  from  feed  ;  as  by  this  means  they  ob- 
tain, with  a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adapt- 
ted  to  their  own  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Who- 
ever has  attended  clofcly  to  the  work  of  taking  up  po- 
tatoes, mull  have  obfcrvcd  the  great  inequality  in  the 
produdivenefs  of  individual  plants.  The  dirference  in 
the  produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  dilparity  of 
foil  can  influence,  will  fometimes  be  three  or  lour  fold. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  lias  its  fui  va- 
rietiiS ;  through  whofe  means  it  can  hardly  be  doubled 
the  parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  continu- 
ance be  prolonged.  Thus  the  farmer  has  another 
mean  in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  ;-iro- 
dudivenefs  of  his  potatoe-cfjop,  by  improving  varie- 
ties;  or,  in  other  words,  felecfingfub- varieties,  fu- 
pcriorly  adapted  to  his  foil  and  fitualion." 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  this 
valuable  root,  it  is  fo  fully  explained  under  the  article 
Agriculture,  n"  l^'i  et  fiq.  that  nothing  farther 
>feems  requilite  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place.  We 
iliall  therefore  proceed  to 

Sect.  VI.  Gf  Carrots. 

These  have  been  greatly  recommended  asfood  for 
cattle,  and  in  this  refpeft  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  ; 
lliough,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies  thej  are  far 


inferior.  The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them,     Carroti. 

however,  appears  to  be  in.ich  more  doubtful  than  that  \'~p~ — ^ 

of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Yonnir  informs  us,  that  from  /''     ,'. 
. ,  •    ,     ,    p  <    n-    ,  in     J-       /  /><•/■/,  vol.  u. 

riordcn  i  iturvcur  s  Diaio^nc,  puLlillied  in  looo,  it  ap- '     j 

pears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  ih  it       64 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-  Muchcul- 
folk  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  tract  of  land  between  tivaied  in 
Orford,  Woo'bridgc,  and  Saxraundam,  has  probably  ^"ff-'kanj 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  rcll  of  the  kinifdoin  put  C'/'/'',. 
together,      in  1779,  tew  larmers  in  thefe  parts  liad 
Ich  than  fiveor  fix  acres :  many  from  loto  20  ;  and  one 
had  36  acres:  the  flraiglit,  haudfome,  and  clean  roots 
were  fent  at  dA.psr  b'.lhcl  to  London  ;   the  rcll  being       gj 
ufed  at  home,  principall;  as  food  for  horfes.     in  other  Why  the 
counties,  he  obfervcs,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not  culture  has 
extended  jtfclf;   that  fomc   have  begun  to  cultivate  ""'.""'y"^* 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  foonde  filled  ;  fothut 
the  culturefeemsina  manner  Itill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  w  here  it  firit  began.    In  attempting  to  in- 
vefligatctl'.e  caufeof  this  general  neglect,  he  obferves, 
that   "  the  charge   of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  toaii 
extenfive  culture,  and  not  a  confined  one  for  one  ortwo 
particular  objefts."  Tv.-o  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coll  L.  3  :  17:6  psr  acre,  including  every 
expencc  ;   but   had  not  the  ilimmer  been  dry,  he  ob- 
ferves, that  his  expellees  might  have  been  much  high- 
er;  and  when  lie  tried  the  experiment  I  jycars  before, 
his  expellees,  through  inadvertence, ran  much  higher. 
His  diinculty  this  year  arofecliiedyfrom  ihe pofy^o/ium 
flvuiilare,   the  predominant  weed,  which  is  fo  tough 
that  fcarcely  any  hoe  can  cut  it.  Some  acres  of  tnrnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with   the  carrots  were  all 
eaten  bythcriy  ;  but  had  they  fucceeded,  the  expence 
of  the  croj)  would  have  been  18s.  5d.  lefsper  acre  than 
the  carrots.  "  But  (adds  our  author)  if  v.e  call  ihc 
fuperioriiy  of  expence  20s.  an  acre,  1  believe  we  fliall 
be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  mufl  atoncebe  apparent 
that  the  expence  of  20s. /ict  acre  cannot  be  the  caufeof 
the  culture  fprcading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer  this  ex- 
pence,  there  are  favourable  circam  (lances, which  nuifl       ,, 
not  be  forgotten,     i.  They  (the  carrots)  are   much  inferiority 
more  impenetrable  to  froll,  which  frequently  dellroys  of  carrots 
turnips,  2.  They  are  not  fubjecl  to  the  dilleiiipers  and  to  turnifs. 
accidents  which  frequently  affedt  turnips  ;  and  they 
are  fov/n  at  a  fcafon  when  they  cannot  be  aftefled  by 
drough  t.which  frequently  a!  fo  dellroys  turnips.  3.They 
lafl  to  April,  when  Hock,  and  cf)'ccially  Iheeji-farmers 
are  fo  dillrelfed,  that  they  know  not  what  refource  to 
provide.  4.  The  culture  requiluc  for  turnips  on  a  fan- 
dy  foil,  in  order  to  dellroy  the  weeds,  dellroys  alfoits 
tenacity,  fo  that  the  crop  cannot  thrive;  but  withcar> 
rots  the  cafe  is  otherwile. -Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  liill  fo  limited, 
does  not  arife  from  the  expence,  but  becaufe  the  value       g^ 
is  not  afcertaincd.  In  places  wliere  thefe  roots  c-in  be  Difliculty 
ftnt  to  London,  or  fold  at  a  good  price,  the  to]  s  being  cf  afccr- 
ufcd  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  not  the  leafl  doubt  that  taining  the 
they  are  profitable;  and  therefore  in  fuch  places  they  value, 
are  generally  cultivated  :  but  from  the  experiments  as 
yet  laid  before  the  public, a  fatisfadory  decilive  know- 
ledge of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  moft  conli- 
derable  praftice,and  the  only  one  of  common  farmers 
upon  a  large  fcale,is  that  of  the  lands  of  Woodbridge: 
but  here  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  London  market,  as 

already 
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already  meniioned.  Amon-rft  tbofcwhofccxpcriinents 
are  publinicd,  Mr  Biliingilcy  ranks  foremoit.  Here 
ag.iiii  the  value  of  carrots  is  radicr  depreciated  than 
advanced;  for  he  railed  great  crops;  lud  repeated  ex- 
perience upon  a  large  fc?ie  of  tlieir  excellence  in  fat- 
tening oxen  and  (liccp;  feeding  cows,  horl'es,  and  llogs; 


put  up,  they  will  be  compUicly  fattened  io  loo 
days.  At  this  rate,  lo  wciliers  will,  in  too  davs, 
eat  ir  tons,  or  very  little  more  than  one  moderate  acre. 
Now,  let  it  be  reiucinbcrcd,  that  it  ji  a  good  «cre  of 
turnipi,  wiii<  h  will  fatten  eight  luch  wethers,  the  com- 
nuni  Norfolk  calculation  :  from  which  it  appears,  thai 
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and  keeping  ewes  and  lambs  in  a  very  fiiperior  manner,  one  acre  of  carrots  arc,  for  thispurpofc,  ot  more  v.luc 

late  in  the  fpring,  after  turnips  were  gone  :   but  not-  liun  twoof  turnips.   Further,  letiisfuppofe  horfo  led. 

with/landing  thefc  great  advantages,  he  gave  the  cul-  with  them  inllcid  of  oats  :  to  top,  can,  and  pack  up 

turc  up  :  from  which  we  may  conclude  a  deficiency  in  lo  tons  of  carrots,  I  know  may  be  done  for  aos aa 

value.   "  In  fcveral  experiments  (though  not  altoge-  acre,  therefore  (other  expcnccs  included)  collsL.  c. 

iher  determinate),  I  found  the  value,  upon  an  average  ^'ifly  pounds  weight  of  carrotsarc  an  ampleallowinc* 

of  all  applicaiions,  to  be  13d.  a  bulhcl,  heaped  mea-  for  a  boric  a  day  :   ten  tons,  at  that  rate     laft  three 

furc;  eltiniaiing   which   at    7olb.  weight,  the  ton  is  horfes  for  five  months.  But  this  L.  j  laid  out  in  oal» 

L.I,   14s."   The  following  are  the  valuations  of  fc-  ai  1 6s. /ter  quarter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix 


veral  gcuilemen  of  the  value  of  carrots  in  the  way  of 
fattening  cattle ; 

fer  ton. 
Mr  Mcllidi  of  Blyth  a  general  valuation  of 

liorfcs,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L   I     o     o 

Mr  Siovin  of  Don  caller,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  olt",  -  -400 

Mr  Mootly  of  Raiford,  oxen  fatted,and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  100 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  faving  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  horfes, 
Mr  Le  Grand  of  Alh,  fattening  wethers, 
Sir  John  Hoby  Mill  of  Billiam,  fattening 

hogs,  .... 

Mr  Billingfley,  for  fattening  hogs. 
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New  expe- 
riments re- 
commcnd- 
ed. 


quarters  ;  which  will  lift  three  horfes,  at  two  bulhels 
each  per  week,  no  more  than  two  mjntJis  j  a  molt 
enormous  inferiority  to  the  carrots."  ^^ 

In  the  fame  volume,  p.  1S7.  Mr  Vounggivesan  ac-  Eipcn- 
count  of  another  experiment  m.ide  by  hirofclfon  the  mem  00 
feedingof  lambs  with  carrots.  Theqiuntiticsihcy  cat  feeding 
varied  cxcellively  at  dilfcreiittimts;  liiirty-fixof  them  '»"'••»''**- 
confumrd  from  tivc  to  ten  bulliels/;r  day  ;  bat  ou  an  '**"*■ 
average,  he  rates  theinat  fourbullielsof  56  pounds/fr 
day.     In  all  they  confumed  407  bulhels  from  No\  em- 
ber to  April,  wntn  they  were  fold  and  killed  fat.   At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only  at 
L.  18,  but  were  fold  in  April  at  L.  2;,  4s. ;  fo  that  the- 
value  of  the  carrots  w as cxaitly  L.7,  4s.  j  or  about  4d. 
^fbulhel.    This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  fuificient  to 
Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted,     induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culiure  of  carrots,  as 
could  not  make  theircarrots  worth  any  thing  :  lothat,    thus  he  would  have  a  clear  profit  of  40s.  per  acre  ; 
en  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  tlie  utmofl  doubt,     "  which  (fays  he)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  befl 
fo  con  trad  iiflory  are  tjie  accounts  whether  the  culture    wheat  crops  in  this  kingt'om."  The  land  on  whicii  the 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  protit  or  not.     carrots  grew  w.is  fown  next  year  with  barley,  and  jiro- 
Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  L.i,  6s.    dueedthe  cleaneft  in  tlic  parilli ;  which  coniradictsaii 
and  Mr  Stovin  L.  4  ;  but  others  could  not  fatten  hogs    ailcrtion  o;ir  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
upon  them  at  all :  and  fonie  of  Mr  Young's  neighbours    foul.  The  grafs  upon  which  the  ihccp  were  fed  with 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  noihing  except  to    the  carrots,  and  which  antounted  to  about  an  acre, was 
/iour  hogi  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand     very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  I  781, owing 
upon  wethers  appeared  tube  made  with  the  grcatcllac-     to  the  dryncfs  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  i  7S2  was  greatly 
curacy  ;  yet  twocircumllancesfeem  to  militate  againft    iuperior  to  the  rc;l  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 
it.   I.  The  fheep  were  put  lean  to  them  ;  whereas  it  is     quantity:  «' for,  inllead  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
afa(ilwellknown,that  if  they  arcnot  half  tat  when  put    fcattered  thick  with  the  centaurea  fcabiofa,  liUgo,  . 
to  turnips  no  profit  will  refult ;  and  it  is  poliible  that     rhinanthus,  crilla  galli,  and  linum  catharticum,with 
the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.     2.  He  gave     o;hcr  plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beau- 
thein  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat.  tiful    fhect  of  the   bell  plants  that  can  appear  in  a 

In  this  uncertain  Hate  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing  meadow,  i;/i.  thelathyrus  pratenfis,  achillea  miile- 
that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  number  of  experiments  folium,  trifoliumrepens,  irifoiium  ochroleucrum,  tri- 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  poliible,  in  order  to afccrtain     folium  alpcllie,  and  thcphntago  lan:colata.  .^ 

the  real  value  per  ton  :  and  our  author  endeavours  to         In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr  Cirrou 
ihow,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  loling  much  by  expc-     Biliingilcy  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit  compurU 
rimentsof  this  kind.    "  I  have  lliown  (lays  he),  that     of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Oftheformcr,  however,  he  withc»b- 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  L.  4  pi:r  acre,  left  on  the     obtaincdonly  fevcntons  I J  cwt.^rracre  ;  the  cabbages  ''*8'V 
ground  for  fheep.     Suppofc  the  crop  only  two  bulhels    prodnced  ;6  tons:  ncverthelels,  according  to  him, the 
at  7olb.  each,  per  rod,  -,20  ptr  acre,  or  ten  tons  ;  it     jirofit  of  the  former  was  L.  j,  8s.  ;  of  the  litter,  only 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  very  low    L.  3,  its.  In  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
to  calculate  upon,  liiice  20  tons  are  common  among    Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  3.  p.  84.  informs  us,  that  he 
carrot  cultivators.     It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand's    never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  reckons 
experiments,  that  a  wether  worth  L.  2,  js.  eats  i61b.     the   produce  from  200  to  joo  bufliels  ;    which,  at 
of  carrots,  and  fonr  pounds  of  hay />iv  day  :  dropping    561b.   to  the  bulhrl,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  an 
the  hay,  and  calculating  for  Ihecj'oflcfs  that  half  that    half.    In  the  fame  volume,  p.33"i,  the  Rev.  Mr  On-       rr 
lizc  (which  arc  much  more  common  ),it  will  be  perhaps    ley  ftems  to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes.  Culture  of 
an  ample  allowance  to  allign  them  iilb.  of  carrots  a    "However  valuable  (fayshe)  from  eafe  of  culture,  and  eirronpre- 
day.    If  they  .ire,  as  they  ought  to  be,  half  fat  when    greatnefsof  produce  to  the  poor,  efpcciallyiu  all  f™^'' |^7«o^ 
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fpou,  1  lUmbt,  uiilcfs  n<ar  great  towns,  whether,  on  a 
liunuiiif  jiUn,  iiotiittics  be  lu  eligible  as  other  hcrbajjc 
or  roots  i  crpetially  as  cirruis,  wiiicli  I  cannot  haljar- 
H.'ifi  (tor  U'V  ui-lsirc  loo  trival  10  venture  bohlei  lan- 
guage),dclervctvery  tnc:t.uragtnicnt,cvcMon  ibilshi- 
ihcno  ihou»lu  too  heavy  for  them — 1  am  from  expe- 
rience convinced,  that  an  acre  ot  carrots  will  double  in 
thcquaiuumjof  cqii  illy  lieariy  provender,  the  product 
-'t  an  acre  of  oars;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vege- 
tal ion,  the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
tlieiu  up  (all  of  which,  txpenfivc  as  they  are,  bear  a 
very  in Uriur  proportion  to  the  value  ofamcdiuiu  crop), 
mull  leave  the  land, efpccially  if  taken  offitin  an  early 
]>criod,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  fced- 
l->cd  for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow  liltli." 

Mr  Onley'sdefidcratum  was  a  fubftitute  for  oats  to 
tccd  Jiori'ts  ;  of  which  great  nuuibcrs  are  kept  in  his 
county  (ElTex).  Fotatoes,heobfervcs,are  excellent  for 
fma/J  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a  little 
barley-meal ;  but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  mod  profi- 
lably  given  raw,  if  thefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
Ihack  of  the  barn  door  in  the  thrediing  feafon,  &c.  In 
the  jth  volume  he  re  fumes  the  fubjed,  and  acquaints  us, 
that  he  applied  a  fingle  acre  in  his  bean-field  to  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  40obulhels; 
and  this  be  conlidcrs  asafmall  produce.  "  I  am,  how- 
ever, I'cnlible  (fayshe)  that  they  willamplyrepaycvc- 
tj  cxpenceolthe  finelt culture;  and  ll\ould,from  their 
cxtenfive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land,  be 
every  where  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours,  who 
have  been  induced  to  try  them  on  rather  a  larger  fcalc, 
with  tiner  culture, and  frelher foil,  have  raiferi  from  600 
to  900  bullicls  per  acre,  and  applied  them  more  profi- 
tably, as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any  other  winter- 
herbage,  to  deer,  Ihcep,  bullocks,  co\vs,  and  horfes. 
r  to  At  thclowell  calculation,  from  our  little  trials,  they  are 
"'•''computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one-third,  as  to 
quantity  of  food  ;  but  are  far  fupcrior  in  what  arifes 
from  convenience  for  the  (table;  where  to  us  they  feem 
to  be  a  fubllitutc  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at  leafl  fuch  as 
arc  not  nfed  in  any  quick  work  ;  and  partially  fo  w  ith 
corn  for  thofe  that  are." 

In  making  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  finds  the  latter  exceed  by  no  lefs 
than  L  2.  1  5s.  8d.  per  acre.  His  method  of  cnliivation 
is  to  fovv  them  in  Marcii  or  April  ;  to  hoe  them  three 
times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriflmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  ;  but  of  late  he  takes  them  up  in 
Oftober,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  direftly  into  fmall 
upright  cocks  of  10  bulhels  each,  covered  entirely  with 
I  he  tops  cut  off. — Thus  iliey  appear  to  dry  better  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very  little 
lofs.  If,  after  being  tliiis  dried,  they  arc  carried  into 
any  barn  or  ihcd,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in  large 
quantities,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  Iicating,  Init  rather  to  throw  them  proniifcu- 
oudy  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ftraw  over  them.  When 
pcrfcclly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require  any  walh- 
ing,  except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the  liable. 

Sect.  VII.  Turnip]. 

These  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufe  as  food 
for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  railing  them  might  berca- 
fonably  thought  tobe  altogether  certain;  neverihciefs, 


Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs  us,    Turnips. 

tint  "  turnips  dunged  for  are  uiiiycrfaUyaloftngcrop:  * v^— ' 

lor   if  they  arc    Itaicd   from   50s.   to  40s.   an   acre,  -j-,    7^ 
their  v.ihie  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which  ,ure' K«n«- 
is  fpre.id  lor  potatoes;  yci  the  latter  pays  that  dung,  all  rally  at- 
othcr  expenccs,  and  leavcsa  protii  Ibnietimes  coniider-  tended 
able.    1  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will  pre-  with  n» 
pare  belter  for  corn  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  qucf-  P™**'- 
tion.    Would  not  the  dung  raifcd  in  the  farm-yard  by 
the  confumptionof  the  potatoes,  fuppoling  it  fpread  on 
the  potato  acre,  make  the  produce  more  than  the  tur- 
nip one  f   1  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  give  a  fuperi- 
ority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures,and  can- 
not be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring  ;  potatoes  may  ;  and 
arc  applicable  to  ufcs  to  which  the  other  root  cannot  be 
applied." — In  the  fecond  volume  ol  the  Bath  Papers, 
p.  loi.  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  value  of  ^^^p^^j 
turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage, andlucerne, as  food  for  with  otiiei- 
cattle.  Therefultot  this  writer's  oblervations  is,  that  vegetables 
"  when  Iheep  are  allowed  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  ="  f"°<^  ^o* 
eat  (which  Ihouldalwaysbe  theeafc  wheti  they  arc  fat-  '*'"'• 
tening),  they  will,  on  an  average,  cat  near  20  pounds 
each  in  24  hours.— An  acre  of  turnips  twice  hoed,  will, 
if  the  land  be  good,  produce  about  50  tons  ;   which 
will,  on  the  above  calculation,  maintain  too  Iheep  52 
days.  The  flicepmcntioneil  weigh  20  pounds />tr quar- 
ter.— An  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  will  maintain 
100  flieepfor  a  mouth,  and  fometinies  five  weeks  ;  but 
an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages  will  maintain  200  Iheep  a 
full  month."     The  number  fed  by  lucerne  is  not  de- 
termined. 

The  greatefl  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  of       .. 
turnips,  is  their  being  lb  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  The  Rj 
fiy,  which  fomctimes  delfroys  iheni  fo  completely,  that  occafiont 
they  muft  be  fowii  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  g"^^  jo- 
fame  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-  «<"i''«1»- 
cefs.    Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have ''"^^ '"  . 
been  projected,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol-  ,ure. 
lowing  clalfcs  :  I.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids.  - 

2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fnioke  of  certain 
herbs.   3.  Rolling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c. 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  dilHcult,  how- 
ever, to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe- 
ther reincdics  of  thiskind  are  etfcdual  or  not ;  becaufc 
fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre- 
caution has  been  made  ufe  of :  and  when  thishappens 
to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven- 
tative, the  prefcrvationof  the  crop  is  afcribcd  ;o  the  ufe 
of  that  preventative,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious 
or  not. — The  virtues  of  llceps  feem  to  have  been  fully         .j 
afcertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Brillol,  of  whether 
whofc  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  Tranf-  ikeps  for 
a(fl;ions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts,  vol.  5.  turnip  feed 
The  feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  f.iwed  on  beds  in  ^^  °^  "? 
the  kitchen-garden  in  drillsabout  12  inches  diftant,  an  "  *" 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  1 1  th  of  May  1 786.     The 
beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May  i  785, 
and  afterwards  fowu  with  cabbages.     The  quality  of 
the  turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;   the 
beff  being  marked  i  ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  quality, 
2,  3,  &c.    The  obfervations  were  taken  on  the  26th 
of  June. 

Seed  without  any  preparation,         -  -  I 

fleeped  in  train-oil,  flouriflied  cxtr  mely, 
Ilecped  in  linfeed-oil,  fomewhat  inferior,  I 

Seed 
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Seed  mixed  wiili  foot  and  water, 

witli  drainiiigs  ot  a  dung  hill, 
with  cider  and  barton  draining, 
with  foot,  ... 

with  elder  leaf  juice, 
with  tldcr  and  barton  draining,  foot 

being  fowcd  over  the  covered  drills, 
with  ditto,   and  lime  fowcJ  over  the 

drills,         .... 
lowed  with  foot  fcaitered  over,  and  then 

covered,         -         -         .         . 
with  harton-drainiiig, 
an  elJtr-bulb  drawn  over  when  the 

plants  appeared,  ... 

with  lialc  human  urine  very  few  plants 

appeared 
with  lljcked lime fcatteredover,and  then 

covered,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
witii     elder,    barton-draining,     and 

Hacked  lime,   very  few  plants  ap. 

pcarcd, 
with    liuie   and    barcon-draining   did 

not  vegetate. 


Another  fct  of  experiments  was  made  wiih  the 
green  Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  an  half  deep, 
the  rows  one  toot  diftant,on  bcdseight  feet  ih  ree  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  wide  ;  half  a  drachm  of  feed  allowed 
for  each  bed,  llcepedand mixed  with  various  fubdances 
like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled  upon  un- 
manurcd  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786,  and  the 
obfervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None  of  the 
beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ;  but 
the  feeds  which  had  been  ftceped  in  train-oil  and  lin- 
feed-oilwere  much  more  free  from  thisinjury  than  the 
others.  The  linfecd-oil,  as  in  the  former  expiriment, 
was  found  inferior  to  the  train-oil,  which  wasfuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in  a  bottle  that 
had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  the 
ftceped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the 
others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy, 
and  the  plants  were  conlidrrably  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  fubdances  mixed  with  the  reft 
were  foapcr's  allies,  wood-alhcs,  pounded  gun-powder, 
brimftoae,  lUckcd  lime,  foot,  barton-draining  ;  fome- 
times  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  and  fomc- 
limes  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lilted  mud. 

Thcfe  experiments  fliow,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  fteeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  witii  the  turnip- 
feed  ;  though  the  train-oil  and  linfecd  oil  fccni  greatly 
to  have  for  Aarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
.  not  appear  that  fumigation  f  has  ever  been  tried  ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  fceni  c^ly  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  cnfure  fuccefs. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bath  I'apers,  Mr  Gullet  of  Dcvonfliirc  gives  fach  di- 
rciftionsforperforniingtheoperatiouashc  thinks  Would 
be  productive  of  fuccefs  — In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  good  ctledsof  fumigaiing  orcharils  ;  but 
the  cafe  \uth  tliefe  muil  be  very  confiilerably  diflxrent 
from  a  Held  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  arc 
elevated  .ihove  the  ground,  and  the  fniukc  naturally  a- 
fccnds,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  :  but  in  fumigating 
a  large  licld  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  alou:;  the  ground 
in  fuel)  a  maniicrasis  by  no  means  agri cable  lu  its  ua- 
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ture  i  and  without  an  exccfl:vc  degree  of  Ijtcnr,  as  well   Tutoyt. 

as  a  vatt  qujntiiy  o(  burning  materiils,  there  ca'.inot  be  —"^ ' 

the  Icall  hope  of  fuccefs.  Nlr  Culler's  oirectionsareas 
follow  :  "  II  the  turnip-ground  be  fpadcd  and  Lurut.or 
ihc  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpadmg,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fulScc  10  ch^le  fuch  o(  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  asare  then  there ;  but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fiwing,  let  heaps  Lc 
made  at  diKcrent  places  and  inter vals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  an  J  fonie 
few  fcattcred  through  ll-e  fidd  ;  thcr.,  as  loon  as  th« 
feed  is  fown,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattcred  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fnioihtring  du- 
ring  the  continuance  ol  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ;  the 
lefs  the  lire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  ihe  better.  Shoiil  J 
the  wi:.d  happen  to  Ihift,  ihofc  heaps  on  the  (jusrtcr  it 
fliifts  to  mult  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner  ;  fo  that,  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  acrofs  the 
field,  muft  b* continued  from  one  qiartcr  to  the  other  ; 
which,  I  venture  toaflcrt, will  effectually  deterand  pre- 
vent any  winged  infed- tribe  from  approaching  the  tur- 
nip-ground ;  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would  nioft 
completely  drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch  delicaiely 
formed  infccls  (which  can  only  feed  on  the  mort  tender 
leaf)  would  beillablctocontinuelonginfucha  fmother 
offire  and  fmoke.  Theconfequence  is  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  ilybckept  from  approaching  the  tield, 
the  turnip-crop  is  fafe  ;  and  few,  I  believe,  will  difagree 
with  me,  that  prevtnlion  ii  bdttr  than  remedy." 

Our  author  does  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  ihi» 
method  with  turnips  ;  but  lays  great  llrcfs  upon  hit 
fuccefs  in  a  limilar  cxpciiincnt  with  cabbages,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  them  from  the  caterpillar.  To  make 
the  matter  more  fure,  however,  he  recommends  ibc 
trailing  of  a  bulh  of  elder  over  the  turnip  field  at  the 
timeofharrowingorhrufliingin  the  feed  :  but  this  re- 
medy has  by  numberlcfs  experiments  betn  found  in- 
ligniticant,  and  by  thofe  above  related  feems  even  to 
be  pernicious  :  fo  that  whatever  good  effects  we  can 
exped  from  this  method,  muft  depend  on  the  fumiga- 
tion alone  ;  and  even  this  is  attended  w  ith  very  great 
uncertainties;  as  has  already  been  oblcrved. 

Rolling  promifcs  to  be  o(  fcrvice  when  the  young  qj  ^'|i;„,. 
turnipsare  attacked  by  fnjili,which  frequently  deft  my 
them  i  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effed 
in  dellroying  flies,  thcic  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  etfedually  crullied  by  the  roller  ;  and  in* 
deed,  though  this  hai  been  frequently  recommended, 
we  have  no  decilive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  i>cen  at- 
tended with  any  good  effed. 

The  ftrtwiug  of  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c.  upr»i  the 
ground,  have  been  dclcrniined  inetfcdual  by  the  expe- 
riments already  related,  at  leaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  ;  and  there  feems  10  be  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  efledualeven  whenapplicd  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above-gronnd.  We  may  argnc 
indeed  a  fri',ti  almut  the  tafte  or  fniell  of  foot,  lime, 
&c.  bring  ilifagrecable  to  iufeds  ;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  prool  :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
foon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  infeds 
w  ill  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  w  here  ihefe 
fubllauccs  cannot  lit.  Itisevidcutjihercfore^that  very 
i  B  li:il« 
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Utile  can  be  cxpefteJ  fromanyot  the  methods  hither- 
to 1  ropDlcd  either  by  \vi<y  ot  cure  or  prevention.  The 
move  probable  methods  are, 

I.  To  low  the  turnips  ai  luch  a  feafon  of  the  year, 
that  ihey  may  be  w  ell  grown  before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  li.uh  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  152.  Mr 
Wimpty  obfcrvcs,  that,  in  onier  to  procure  food  for 
their  cattle  in  the  fpring  before  the  gr.ifs  is  grown,  far- 
mers are  obliged  to  pollpone  the  fowingof  turnips  be- 
yond the  natural  time  of  vegetation  ;  but  were  turnips 
to  be  fown  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  I'cal'on  would  per- 
mit, it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  ol  other  vegetables  ufually  fown  inthefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  infowing,  however, 
for  the rcafou  already  mcntioncd,thefucccfsofthc  tur- 
merbecomcs  exceedingly  precarious, unlets  he  is  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  Ihowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  :  and 
this  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But_ 
though  fpeculaiionsof  this  kind  have  a  great  lliow  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub- 
lirtied,  even  by  our  author  himlclf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  them  can  l-e  abfolutely  afcertained.  Our  author, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  con)nion  me- 
thods propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  purpofc,  farther 
than  as  by  means  of  ihem  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
may  be  iuvigoraied.  Mr  Winipcy  recommends  alhes, 
f -ot,  or  a  rich  compoll  of  lime  and  dung,  ufed  in  fufii- 
cient  quantities  ;  but  the  method  of  ufing  them  is,  ei- 
ther to  fow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by  them- 
felves  immediately  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well 
in,  thai  they  n'.ay  be  completely  incorporated  with  the 
foil.  This  for  the  mod  part  would  fo  invigorate  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  over- 
match for  the  mofl  vigorous  attacks  of  the  Hy. 

2.  Another  method  propofed  for  fecuring  turnips 
from  the  fly,  is  by  fowiug  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  fur  the  coi.fumpt  of  the  in- 
fers. This  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  focieiy  by  a  gentleman-farmer  in  Elfex,  vol.  ii. 
p.  258.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
tine  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pi\its  />£-cacre,  It  may  be  objetled,  that  if  the  fly  does 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  (land  fo  thick  that  they 
cannot  eadly  be  hoed  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har- 
rowing them  firii,  which  will  make  them  lit  for  the 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  cxpeclalion  of  a  crop  if  ihe  fly 
takes  ihcm  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  fo.\n  /:■;■  acre  ; 
but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inllauce  milled  of  a  crop  when  hefowed  four  pints;  be- 
caufe,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  dcflroycd  more 
•than  one  half,  and  uiuch  damaged  the  other,  IHU  there 
was  a  futHcient  number  left  behind.  He  alio  agrees 
vith  other  of  the  Society's  correfpondents,  that  the 
i^iound  luoulJ  'je  welldtinged  andmanured  previous  to 
the  fowiug  of  turnips,  a-s  tliis  uiakes  them  grow  vigo- 
roully,  fo  lliat  they  quickly  get  intc  the  rough  leaf,  in 
which  llate  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

In  the  fame  volume, a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks, 
that  ni  alluring  tlie  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.  This  difcowcry  he 
made  in  coufequcnce  of  t!ic  following  accident. — "A 
neighbouringfarmer,nothavingafiiiricient  quantity  of 
nariurc  for  all  his  turnip  land,  was  under  the  nccelTtty 
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offowingfouracresunmanured.    The  tffeft  was,  that  Tumii.t. 
the   turnips  of  the  manured   part  of  ihe  land    were       ■><    '  » 
raolUy  catcnoft  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanarcd 
elcapcd  without  injury."     In  confcquence  of  having 
obferved  this,   the  genilenian  made  a  limilar  experi- 
ment,by  manuringfiveacreswell  forturnips,and  tilling 
three  acres  aud  an  half  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 
manure.  The  manured  crops  were  almod  all  deft  royed 
by  the  fly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  10  fow  moll  ol  the 
land  over  again.     The  three  acres  and  an  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  Irom  injury,  thougli 
the  plants  were  mucli  fmaller  than  thofe  of  tlie  manu- 
red ground   which  came  up.     Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  hcrepeatcd  the  experiment,  by  manu- 
ring lix  acres  01  wheat  flublile  in  autumn,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  av.d  leaving  ii  to  incorporate  with  the 
earth  during  the  winter  :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
priliug  fuccefs  in  two  fucceeding  yeurs  ;  whence  he 
infers,  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered  iu  the  new 
dung  or  enticed  by  it.     But  when  the  manure  is  laid 
on  in  autumn  it  loofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it 
ftill  retains  its  nutritive  ones. — This  conclufion,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain from  undoubted  experience,  that   turnips  which 
have  been  well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have 
fometimes  efcaped  any  injury  ;  while  others,  which 
have  got  no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoft  totally 
deilroyed.     Another   material  advantage,  however, 
which  this  correfpondent  obferves  is  to  be  derived 
from  manuring  in  autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  con- 
tained in  the  manure,  and  whicii  are  of  courfe  carried 
on  the  Innd  with  it,  vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and 
are  moltly  killed  by  the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  win- 
ter, while  the  few  ihat  remain  can  fcarce  cfcape  d«- 
llruiflion  from  the  ploughfhare.  g^ 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  Mr  Wim- 
fowalargequantity  of  feed  ;  but  thinks  two  pounds  will  pey's  opi- 
be  fufhcient  for  an  acre.     A  few  ounces  indeed  would  nion  of 
be  fufficient  to  ftock  the  land  ;  but  as  the  article  is  fo  foW'g  a 
precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  tjie  fafefl  way  to  al-  g/catquaip- 
low  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  ihc  jilants  afterwards 
by  harrowing.     He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequcuce  to  have  ieed  both  gooj  in  quality  and  of 
tlie  belt  fpecies.   He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top. 
ped,  as  being  the  mofl  fwcct   and  juicy  ;   others  g^ivc 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purjde-topped,  as  being 
hardier  :  but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largcfl  and        , 
fineft;  tranfphnted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  of  the 
lube  preferred,  even  though  it  ihould  coft  double  or  quality  of 
treble  the  price.     Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  in  the  feed. 
London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 
ingreat  part  not  worth  culiivating.  <<  W'hetherplants 
from  new  or  old  feed  are  moll  fecurc  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  fly  (fay she),  isperhapsa  quefiion  whicli 
cannot  be  ealily  determined  even  by  experiment  ;  for 
con  com  i  1  an  tcircumllanccs  a  re  frequently  fo  much  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  reader  the  difference  be- 
tween them, if  there  be  any,  imperceptible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known   to  every  piaftical  man,  that  new  feed 
fprouts  or  vegetates  fevcral  days  before  old  ;  and   I 
think  more  vigoroully  :  and  it  is  equally  well  known, 
tliat  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efcape  the  fly, 
when  the  fiinied  and  ficklyfeldora  or  nevercicape  them.  - 
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Turnips.    It  llioiild  feem  then,  that  new  feed,  catirii i)aribiii,  is 
*      ^         nio;e  fcciire  from  the  Hy  than  old  ;  and  for  my  own 

84        life  I  would  always  prefer  it." 
Offowinj;        3.   The  fowing  of  turnips  along  with  other  grain, 
lurnipj        — This,  of  all  others,  fcems  to  be  the  niofk  elioiblc  and 
with  other  efficacious.     In  ihe   fccond  volume  of  Bath  I'apers, 
V""-         p.  210.  an  Herifordlhirc  corrcfpoadcnt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  of  drilling  tur- 
nips with  wheat.     A  fmall  lield  of  fpring-whcat  was 
jlrillcil  in   rows  two  feet  apart ;   and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  fown  by   hand  in   ihe   intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.     The  crop  of  .\  heat  turned  out  better  than  ano- 
ther field  of  the  fime  foil  fovvn  broadcall  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  i.imewhat  later.     The  turnips  were 
no  other  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fome 
of  the  large  leav.-s  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.    Af- 
ter harveft  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips 
"with  a  hand-hoc,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigo- 
rous.   They  were  of  tiie  purple  and  white  long  kind, 
and  the  crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land 
produced  in  common.  An  excellent  crop  of  barley  and 
j5        clover  was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 
4klrAnder-      In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ac- 
don's  ex|»e-  count  of  feveral  fucccfsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
nments  of  nips  between  rows  of  beans.     The  advantages  of  tliis 

fowing       method  are  llronijlyfet  forth  by  R.  P.  Andcrdon.Efq  ; 
them  with       1  1    r  r   l  •  1  r  n 

.  Who  made  fome  of  the  experiments,  and  are  as  follow  : 

"  I.  You  may  have  a  crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.  2.  The  bean  crop  being 
Well  horfc-hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  bed  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough- 
jngs.  3.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  effeclually,  and  con- 
fequently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.  5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Lent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.  6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro- 
yed,  by  fallowing  your  alleys.  7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfeiStion  in  poor  ground,  where  it  would  not  be- 
come fo  othcrwifc.  8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 
ground  which  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
9.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  your  own  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  fcafons  turn  out 
as  they  will.  10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground 
a  bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuit- 
able,  and  you  think  proper.  1 1 .  The  clay  farmer,  by 
this  mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for 
turnips,  fo  free  and  open  by  fcafonable  horfe-hocings, 
J.  that  it  will  bring  this  ufcful  plant  to  great  perfection." 
ObjeiHions  On  this  paper  the  fociety  made  fome  remarks,  and 
l>ythe  Bath  ftated  the  following  objections:  I.  The  fame  foil  can- 
Society,  not  be  proper  for  both  crops.  Scotcii  cabbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a  beau  foil  ;  and  they  wilhed  him  10 
rej)eat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inftcaJ  of  turnips 
betwixt  his  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufc 
more  ih.m  tlirec  plougings  for  turnips,  inftead  of  five, 
as  Mr  Anderdon  rcprcfcnts,  unlcfs  the  ground  be  full 
of  couch-grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  finguine  in 
liis  expectations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame 
field.     4.  Nothing  renders  a  clay  foil  fofrcc  and  open 
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as  to  have  it  txpuled  to  froftj  and  fao'.v  by  being  Lid 
up  in  high  ridges  in  January  and  February  ;  but,  i  ;i 
Mr  Anderdon's  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlcfs  the 
turnips  arc  lell'ened  in  value  by  being  fed  ofi'  in  au- 
tumn. 

Thefc  ariflul-cs  were  fcnt  to  Mr  Anderdon  before 
the  papers  were  printcJ,  but  did  not  nuke  any  alrcr- 
ation  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  replied  to  the  followiuc 
purpofe  :  " 

I .  The  fome  foil  canni.t  be  },rol>  crf-ir  Laiit  and  luruiht, 
&c — Granted — But  had  .Mr  Anderdon  adhered  rigo- 
rouny  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  fowed  no  lu.-uips  at 
all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  crop  ;  "  but  (fays  hcj  whUc  I  can  get  ia 
finglc  rows,  four  feet  afuuderor  more,  from  half  a  do- 
zento  half  afcore  tonsof  lurnip^^rr  acre,  jftcT,or  ra- 
ther between, a  cropofbcansin  my  heavy  lan.'s,  I  ilull 
fed  that  produft  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop 
the  mode.  1  believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far 
as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be 
fupcnor  to  the  average  produce  ofpreparcd  fallow  tur- 
nip crops  in  10  miles  round  me."— Cn  this  the  Society 
make  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  qucftion  here  is, 
Whether,  if  inttead  of  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had  plant- 
ed his  beans  two  feet  diftant  only,  the  extra  produce  (.f 
his  crop  would  not  have  exceeded  ia  value  that  of  bis 
turnips?  We  think  they  would,  as  ihcfe  intervals 
would  freely  admit  his  horfe  hoe  between  the  beans." 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  coiri- 
iriittee,  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  wifli- 
ed  with  Scotch  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ;  but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fo 
much  preferable,  that  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  fup- 
pofc  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfecf  ion 
tiiere  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  fcale, 
for  want  of  the  great  qunntiiy  of  dung  nccelTary  (or 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remu-|.s  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  which  run  fo  far  in  fearch  of 
food,  and  feedasravenoufly  where  they  can  penetrate, 
as  thofe  of  almoll  any  other  vegetable  ;  and  the  plant 
certainly  derives  more  nourifliment  from  diofe  than 
from  its  tap  root  (a).  Thofe  fine  fibrous  roots, almoa 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  ilfue  chitriy  from  the  apple 
or  body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richell  part  of 
the  foil  near  the  furface,  and  will  bring  the  plants  10 
a  confiderable  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to 
beans,  when  mellowed  by  the  horfe  hor.  Some  of  hii 
turnips  weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  hr  could  have 
oaly  two  fuch  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  Would 
be  at  tile  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  dmrnittee doubt  i,fth: /.ofibilit;  cfJouhitnt^tht 
crop.  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  expljiiaiion. 
"  I  have  made  many  comparaiivc  trials  on  turnips  be- 
tween this  mode  and  broad  call  fowing,  and  alwayl 
found  on  my  rround  the  horfe  hoed  crops  ihe  l.rl'. 
Cut  here,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  tlic  horfe-hoc 
by  its  Joublhi^^  a  crop,  I  wifli  to  be  iindcrliood,  that  if, 
#■«/»;/.■  like  mine,  a  crop  Lc  df  ilkd,  Iclviug  proper  in- 
i  ^  2  tcrvali 
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(a)   Here  the  Society  remark,  tliat  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  kinds  of  tarnipi  which  gw.r  chie.'lf 
«bove  ground,  and  which  are  generally  the  btfl  crops,  and  mod  c-ipablc  <i(  rcfifting  the  frort;. 
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tervals  for  hoifc-hpcing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hocd 
the  oihcr  not,  the  horfe-h..cHi  part  will  double  the 
oihci"  ill  product. " 

Mr  Aiidtrdon,  in  the  coiirfe  of  his  reply  to  the 
commitlcc,  gives  an  accoiiiu  of  niioihir  experiment 
he  made  in  conliqucnre  of  being  dcficiciu  in  winter 
fodder  for  his  cattle.  By  this  ncceflity  he  was  induced 
to  fow  turnijis  wherever  he  could;  and  on  the  i8th 
of  July  drilled  a  lingle  row  between  his  drilled  wheat. 
On  the  20th  and  22d  of  Augufl  he  drilled  four  rows 
of  winter  vetchesin  each  interval  between  the  turnips. 
at  the  rate  of  Icfs  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  "  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is 
very  acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  beyond  my 
xvarmcfl  expectation  ;  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me 
the  pleating  profpeft  and  hope,  that  1  Ihall  not,  when 
my  dry  meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonable  fupply  of  ear- 
ly green  fodder  that  will  lall  inc  till  my  lucerne  comes 
on." 

This  fubjeft  is  further  confidcred  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume by  Mr  Pavicr,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon's  tur- 
nips, and  gave  in  a  rejiort  of  them  to  the  committee. 
He  fuppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  finglc  rows  at 
lour  feet  dillauce,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter- 
vals, according  to  Mr  Anderdon's  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  i  7 feet  in  length  to  make  a  fqnare 
perch  ;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon's  rows  were  only  i; 
ieet  8  inches  in  length  ;  and  this  difpariiy  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  230 
to  249  p.ninds,  ond  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cw  t. 
2  qrs.  81b.   Mr  Anderdon's  produce,  to  17  tons   15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  241b. — Each  turnip  at  this  diftance    (viz. 
fourfeet  from  row  torow,  and  nine  inchesin  the  rows) 
muft  occu)7  a  fpace  of  three  fquare  feet ;  conlequent- 
ly  the  greated  number  produced  on  an  acre  mufl  be 
14,520;  but  if  fown  in  broadcafl,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
diilanceon  an  averige  15  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  an  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  may  be  about  27,920;  an 
excefs  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba- 
lance the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fup|-ofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.    Thus  f  t  the  argu- 
ment fecms  to  lie  againft  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together:  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pavicr  con  liJers  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  hoife-hocing  the  beans,  to^ietber  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  niuR  becon- 
(ider.ibly  Ids  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  fowing   the   turnips    in  broad-caft  ;   to 
wliich  we  mull   likcwife  arid  the  facility  of  hoeing 
the  drills  in  comparifon  of  the  broad  call.     But  Ic- 
lides  ihefe,  the  great  advantage  ariling  from  this  me- 
thod, and  which,  if  certain,  gives  it  a  decided  fupe- 
riority,  is,  "  tlie  great  chance,  if  no:  an  alnioft  cer- 
tainty, of  jTefcrving  the  turnips  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly."  Mr  Pavicr  was  inclined  to  think  that  ihis 
mufl  be  the  cife,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  fuch  crops  re- 
peatedly without  any  damage  of  that  kind:  but  the 
fommit(ee  differ  from  hrni,  and  thiuk  that  this  mufl 
h:ve  proceeded  from  fome  oibcr  caufe;   though  tlicy 
do  not  aflign   any   reafon   for   this  opinion.     "  The 
principal    point    {(ys  Mr  Pavier),    in   determining 
this  qucfiion,   feems  to  me  to  be  this  :    if  ihe  crop  of 
beans  drilled  as  above,  after  deihiiting  the  feed,  and 
fome  additional  expence  in  taking  the  crop  off  the 
groufld  withoutinjuring  the  turnips,  can  be,  one  year 


with  another,  fuppofed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  quan- 
tiiy  of  turnips  that  might  be  reafonably  expected  in 
the  broad-call  method  more  than  in  tlie  other,  I  lliould 
not  helitaie  to  declare  in  favourofd  rilling  between  the 
beans." 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  a 
/•rirjii.  Mr  Winipey,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
inclines  tothc  praitlicc  of  fowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rous.  "  It  exaelly  correfponds  (fays  he) 
with  all  my  oblcrvaiions  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  that  rout.  A  conliderablc  degree  of  moiliurc  is 
necell'ary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moillnre  equal  to  fliadc  ; 
and  lliade  can  be  obtained  and  fecured  by  no  means 
fo  tffeftually  on  a  large  icale  as  in  the  intervals 
of  tall  growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planicd 
in  drills."  The  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingfton 
near  Taunton,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing  the 
tly.  The  beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two 
feet  afunder,on  iwoplowings,  horfe  lioed  three  times, 
and  the  turnips  fown  in  the  intervals  ai  the  lall  hoeing. 
The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was  a 
very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured,  nor 
had  any  drtfling  laid  upon  it  for  lix  years  before.  It 
produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons  5  cwt.  of  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations  upon  it.  i.  The  turnips  were  fown  promif- 
cuoully  among  the  beans  at  ihe  lad  hoeing,  which 
wasgivenaboutmidfumnicr  ;  from  which  time  nothing 
was  done  but  drawing  off  the  beans  and  carrying  them 
off  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  believed  to 
be  eonliderably  above  20  builitls  per  acre,  which  is 
much  more  than  were  produced  by  any  other  method 
that  feafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  country; 
and  as  Mr  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he  faw  the 
turnip  crop,  he  did  not  expeft  any  thing  conliderablc 
from  the  latter;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  produce  muft 
be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we  confider  that 
there  was  no  crop  lofl,  no  preparation,  drelfing,  nor 
any  expence  whatever,  excepting  the  price  of  the  feed 
and  fowing  it.  4.  This  he  conliders  as  one  of  the 
Aroiigefl  recommendations  of  the  drill  hufbandry  he 
ever  knew  or  heard  of;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
never  can  an  fwer  except  where  the  ground  isperfctHy 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  tlie  crops  having  been 
horfe-hoed  for  a  few  years  before.  5.  He  thinks  the 
beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  intervals, 
by  which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admitted, 
and  the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the  ope- 
raiion  of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewife  informs  the  Society  of  two  other 
experiments  on  a  limilarplan  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fe- 
cond  horfe-hoting.  The  turnip  crops  were  very  good, 
and  the  beans  inore  than  dotii/e  the  value  of  thofe  rai- 
fed  in  the  nfual  mode  of  hulbandry.  "  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  (fay she),  that  the  beans  prcferve  the  tur- 
nips from  the  fly  ;  and  asnoexpenceortroubleattends 
the  pnt'Hce,  I  apprehend  it  will  foon  become  more 
general."  TheSociety  own,  thatthe  uncomuionfuccefs 
of  Bull's  experiment  fierits  to  j/iililati  at  leafl  agaiuft 
wliat  they  (aid  on  Mr  Anderdon's  letter  ;  but  they 
inlift  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  means  limilar.  "  Though 
the  land  (fay  they),  inbotb  inllances,  is  calleda^tfoiyr 
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Turnip!,   cl.iy,  tlicy  are  very  different.    Mr  AnJirdon's  is  poor, 

' wet,  and  colJ  ;  the  other  a  good  rich  cljy  ;  and  wc 

ap^irehciid  naturally  mixed  wiih  a  kind  of  nuirlc, 
which  is  c.illcd  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly  ac- 
tjnjinteJ  with  ilie  nice  dillinttion  of  foils  apjiarcntly 
alike,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  prin- 
ciple, th<  reforc,  that  cold  wet  cl.iy  lantis  arc  unfditable 
for  turnips,  reinai  is  unaffefted  by  this  experiment, 
and  general  praiilicc  confirms  the  truth  of  the  theo- 

In  anotiier  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  tl.c  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raif.d  upon  Mr  Bult's  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  rows  about  22  inches  dillance,  twice  liorle-hued, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  50  bufliels  the  tom- 
putcd  acre,  or  from  ?o  to  ;;6  bulhels  the  flatutc  acre. 
The  preceiiing  fumnier  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
bcani,  and  the  produce  peracre  in  thecommon  huJbaii- 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
qu.intity.  One  of  thefe  crops  was  fupcrior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult :  they  were  lovvn  upon  a  field  of  nine  com- 
puted acres  on  the  lolli  of  June,  after  the  fecoud 
horfc-hocing  ;  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per- 
formed too  foon,  the  ground  not  clean,  or  whatever 
might  be  thccaufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards ;  and  he  isof  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
Were  fomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pivier  was  aifured 
by  a  very  iniclligent  farmer,  th.it  this  was  the  bell 
crop  of  lurnips  he  Jiad  ever  feen.  The  turnip-feed  in 
the  oihcr  crop  was  put  in  bciween  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand-drill ;  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fomc  places  vaftly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin  ;  but  whcrcvtr  they 
liappened  to  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  moft  profitable  crops  be  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavier  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufions.  I.  That  with  refpei!!  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  horfe-hocing  is  vadly  fuperior  to  the 
common  jnode  of  hufbandry.  2.  That  ihe  beans  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  prefervativc  of  the  lurnifs  from 
ihc  depredations  of  the  lly.  3.  That  as  by  tliis  me- 
thod no  eroj)  is  loll,  and  confequently  no  rent,  but  a 
mere  trifle  of  cxpence  (if  a  ly)  chargeable  to  the  trrr- 
nip  crop,  it  muft  be  one  of  the  molt  prufit^ble  as  well 
as  the  mofl  certain  method  of  propagating  that  ufefrrl 
root  everyet  praiflifed. — He  ftilliirlills,  however,  that 
if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  method,  he 
worrld  drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greaterdiftance,  that 
the  turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  ealily  ;  and  that  he 
fliorrld  prefer  the  Lor, dun  tick-bean  to  any  other,  by 
reafon  of  their  fliortircfsand  being  frrch  bearers  ;  that 
he  lliould  alfo  take  off  their  lops  as  foou  as  the  under 
blolfonis  began  to  decay  ,  which,  he  fuppofes,  would 
91  be  of  great  fervicc. 
Inftrum.nt  We  fhall  dole  this  difTertation  on  the  nfes  and  cul- 
ture of  frrnips  with  an  account  of  an  iallrirnient  ufed 
in  Norfolk  lor  tranlplaniing  them,  and  thus  tilling  up 
the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
failure  of  the  plants  in  pai  ticular  fpots.  it  is  repre- 
fented  on  the  margin  ;  and  the  conllruolion  and  mode 
P"  '*^'  of  ufmgit  is  obvious  from  the  liijrrre. — When  the  tur- 
nips are  to  be  tranfplanted,  the  workman  holds  the 
long  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  Ihort  one  wiih 
the  right  hand  drawn  up.     Put  the  iafkiuncnt  tlicu 
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over  the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  op,  and  with  yoir 
foot  force  it  into  the  ground;  then  give  it  a  twill 
rouird,  and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folid  liody  ;  then 
with  another  iirllruinent  of  the  fame  lize  take  the 
earth  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put.  and  bringing 
the  inflrument  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole 
which  his  been  made  by  the  other  ;  then  keep  your 
right  hand  fleady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the 
earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots 
undifturbed.  In  this  operation  two  men  iniift  be  cm- 
ployed,  each  of  them  having  an  infirument  of  the  form 
reprefcntcd  oir  the  m  rgin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant 
while  the  other  fills  his  inflrument  with  earth  only, 
thereby  making  room  for  the  depofiiien  of  the  plant ; 
fii  that  the  hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant 
is  lillid  wiih  the  earth  taken  out  where  ihe  plant  is  to 
be  put  ;  which  being  depolited,  he  takes  uj>  a  plant, 
an,1  returns  to  the  place  Ire  firft  fct  out  from,  the 
former  man  at  the  fanre  time  re  turning  w  itb  the  earth 
only  :  fo  that  each  man  isalierii^tely  the  pUnicr,and 
each  being  employed  Imth  ways,  the  work  gc-cs  on 
brilkly — This  inflrument  was  tlie  inverr.ion  of  Mr 
Cubitt  Gray  of  Southrepps,   Norfolk. 

Turnips  being  the  grand  balis  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandr>,  Mr  Marllull  gives  a  very  partieoUr  accnnnt 

of  their  culture  in  that  county The  fpeeiescuKiva- 

ted  are,  1.  Tlie  common  -ivlutc  Jlock,  called  in  nrany 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip.  2.  The  purpl:  //..ci  is  fiini- 
l:ir  to  tlie  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  p'lr- 
ple  colour ;  its  lize  in  general  fmaller,  and  its  texture  Norfu  k 
cloferand  firmer  than  tharofthe  common  wtii[c-:loek  ;  luliiviiion 
it  alfo  Hands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fuccnlent  "^ '■""?•• 
in  the  fpring,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  reliihe  I  |iy  cattle 
as  the  fi'rmer;  whence  it  islefs  generally  cultivated. 
3.  The  [luJJiiiy  Jltck,  the  tanltan{-iurt.ip  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  is  in  Ihape  fo  perfectly  ditfcrenr  from 
the  comnron  fort,  that  ir  nright  be  rank<d  as  a  dillin^ 
fpccies.  It  nfes  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  llanding  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground  ;  generally  r.i.kirig  a  rough  irregular  outline, 
and  a  fomewhat  reclining  poflurc.  It  very  much  re- 
femblcs  the  common  tun;ip,  and  is  by  much  its  moll: 
formidable  rival.  In  many  refpcils  it  feems  to  be  fu- 
pcrior, particularly  in  bcingreadily  drawn,  and  catcir 
oft  by  lliecp  with  much  Itfs  wafte  than  the  common 
turnip. — The  difadvantigc  is,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  froll,  by  reafon  of  their  flamling  f.i 
high  above  the  lurface  of  the  groirnd  ;  fo  that  on  t!ie 
wliole,  Mr  Marlhallcondudes,  that  the  common  white 
trrrnip  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other.  -- 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpecies  of  Adnn*as« 
arable  land.     Mail  is  f'und  to  be  highly  bcncliclil ;  "f  "fing 
and  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  natrrrally  irnf^t™*''- 
for  turnips  may  be  rendi  re.t  proper  for  it.    They  fuc- 
ceed  barley  rather  than  any  other  crop ;  fome  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  ftubble  after  harvcfl  ;  but  this        94 
is  not  a  general  pracUce.     The  manures  in  greatefl  Minure* 
reputation  tor  turnips  are  dung,  with  a  creatcr  or  "* ''■''^^rtne 
fmaller  admixture  of  mould  ;  /W/  coomln  are  alfo  111'"°'^ 
good  repute,  and  oil-cike  is  ufed  by  a  few  individuals  ; 
"  but  rt  may  be  faid,  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the 
turnips    grown    in   eafl  Norfolk  are  manured  with 
muck." — The  quantity  of  dung  fct  on  for  a  crop  of 
turnips  generally  depends  on  the  quantity  on  hand. 
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and  the  qiunilty  of  turnip-ground  to  be  manured. 
From  lo  to  15  cart-loaJs  ot  muck,  arc  confidcred  as  a 
good  diciring  J  and  ;ib<>ut  a  ton  of  oil-cake  to  tlircc 
acres  ;  50  or  60  Imlliels  of  malt-coombs,  and  ^o  or 
50  biilhtls  of  foot,  to  an  r.crc. 

When  the  turnips  arc  intended  for  early  confump- 
tion,  the  fooner  they  can  be  got  into  the  ground  the 
better  :  but  wlicn  thty  are  intended  to  ftand  tlie  win- 
ter, the  beginning  of  July  is  thouglit  (oon  tnougli. 
The  moll  general  rule  is  10  begin  fowing  about  a  week 
before  niid-fummer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fortnight 
after,  vis.  from  the  lyih  or  i8th  of  June  to  the  7th  or 
Slhof  July. — iJroadcadfow  ingibunivcrfal.in  thcijuan- 
liiy  ot  two  pints  to  an  acre.  The  feed  is  covered  by 
two  lines  of  a  p;iir  of  lii;lu  harrows  drawn  b.ickwaru, 
ih  order  to  prevent  the  lines,  which  ufually  point  fome- 
thing  forward,  irom  tc.iring  up  the  clods,  and  burying 
the  lecd  too  deep.  Tlic  horfes  are  Univcrfally  Wiitked 
one  way,  and  trotter!  back  again  in  the  fame  place. 
This  is  an  excellent  cullom  :  the  quick  zig-zag  motion 
of  the  harrows  at  once  afTifiing  10  level  the  furface, 

and  to  diflribute  the  feeds  more  evenly They  arc 

univcrfally  hoed  i  and  unlefs  tUey  be  fown  very  Ijte, 
are  generally  hoed  twice.  The  diitance  of  time  be- 
tween the  fowing  and  the  firfl  hoeing  depends  upon 
the  foil  and  fcafon  )  the  fize  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  guide.  When  turnips  are  fuffered  to  grow  too 
large  before  they  arc  hoed,  the  plants  are  diffirult  to 
be  fet  out  lingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn  up  by 
\veeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  (lender  upright  tendency  ; 
whrreas  their  natural  growth,  in  tiieir  infant  ftate,  is 
■procumbent,  fprcading  their  firll  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe — If  ihc  hoc  be  put  in 
■too  foon,  the  plants  which  are  let  out  are  liable  to  be 
buried,  and  their  tender  roots  dillurbed  in  the  ad  of 
fctling  out  the  neighbouring  plants.  The  time  for 
hoeing,  as  dire^'led  by  the  mofljudicious  hufbaudmcn, 
Is  wlicn  the  plants,  as  they  li:  fpreadupon  the  ground^ 
are  about  the  lizc  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  :  if,  how- 
ever, feed-weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnijjs  arrive  at  that 
lize,  left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  flender  they 
lliould  acquire  a  weak  and  lickly  habit.  The  proper 
diftancc  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fosving  ;  fuch  as  are  fown  early,  in  a  rich  pro- 
dutlive  foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thofe 
fown  late  on  a  foil  of  a  contrary  nature.  If  the  foil 
be  at  par,  the  diftance  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fo.\  ing  :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  ftate 
of  the  foil  (liould  be  the  regulator— Mr  Marfliall  com- 
plains of  the  conduft  of  the  Norfolk  farniers  in  gene- 
ral in  this  rcfpccl,  who  "  hack  out  their  turnips  14, 
I  J,  or  perhaps  18  inches  afuuder,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  ftite  of  the  foil  or  time  of  fowing. 
This  prai^tice  was  eflabliflied  while  the  Norfolk  foil 
was  full  of  marl,  and  new  to  turnips  ;  and  when,  it 
is  probable,  1 1  or  I  a  inches  in  diameter  was  no  un- 
common lize,  with  tups  proportionally  large,  and 
fpreaJing;  and  1 4  or  15  inches  might  then  be  a  pro- 
per  dillance.  But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is 
lelfened,  and  the  (oil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  tur- 
Jiips,  which  fclJoin  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  conti- 
nue the  praiSice." 

Turnips  are  cultivated  cither  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
for  confaniption.     When  cultivated  for  feed,  it  isfup- 
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ways  to  be  taken  fiom  tranfplanted  roots  ;  but  in  Nor-  ' ■^ ' 

folk  they  arc  frequently  railed  from  fiichasarc  untranf-         n(, 
planted.     <'  It  is  a  (ad  (fays  Mr  Mardiall)   well  un-  CuUivati- 
derllood  by  every  hufb  indinan  here,  that  if  the  ftcd  be  on  of  tur- 
gathered  repeatedly   liom  untranlplantcd  roots,   the '"!"  ^'■''' 
plaiits  from  this  feed  v.  ill  become  coarfc-ncckcd  and'^'^*'" 
foul-rooted;   and  the  Helli  of  the  root  itfelf  will   be- 
come rigid  and  impalatablc.     On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfplanted  roots,  the 
netks  will  become  tuo  (ine,  and  the  Hbres  too  few  ;  tiie 
entire  plant  acquiring  a  Weak  delicate  habit,  and  tl'.e 
produce,  though  fwcet,  will  be  fmall.     For  the  neck, 
or  onl'et  of  the   leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  lize  of 
the  ting,  r  (for  indance),  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ;  and  in  a  limilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  (ize  of  the  fibrils  be 
reduced.     From  a  parity  of  reafoning,  it  may  perhaps 
be  interred,  that  when  ilie  neck  acquires  a  thickncfs 
equal  to  that  of  the  wrift,   tlie  (ize  of  the  root  will  be 
in  proportion. 

"  With  rcfped  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is  a. 
Jufl  inference  ;  but  with  refpefl;  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in 
a  great  meafure  erroneous.  For  a  few  generations  the 
lize  of  the  bull)  will  keep  pace  with  the  increxfe  of 
leaves  and  fibres  ;  but  after  havingonce  reached  the  li- 
mits which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude.  It  begins 
to  revert  to  its  original  flate  of  wiidnefs,  from  which 
to  its  prefent  ftate  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  bjr 
tranfplantation.  The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex- 
tremes 10  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thick- 
ncfs and  coarfenefs  of  the  neck,  (he  fcaly  roughnefs 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  tlie  forkednels  of  its  main 
or  tap-root :  the  otlier,  by  the  llcndernefsof  the  neck, 
the  finenels  of  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 
The  formerare  unpalatable  to  cattle, and  arc  therefore 
creative  of  walle  :  ihe  latter  are  unproduAive,  are  dif- 
ficult 10  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  luch  ami)le 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which  are,  by  confli- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  flate  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpcdling  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf- 
planted fucceffively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  be 
fuffered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed  :  the  foil  and  fi- 
tuation  have,  and  other  circumflances  may  have,  in- 
fluence on  the  habit  and  coliflitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals  ;  and  the  farmer  mufl  attend  alone  to  the 
Hate  of  the  turnips  ihemfelves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  padcd  the 
acme  of  ptrfeftion,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intcrefl  to 
let  them  run  up  (o  feed  without  tranfplantation.  In 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  (lock  in  the  delired  ftate.  The  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing is  from  Old  Chriflmas  to  Old  Candlemas.  In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  cleaned  plants  without  regard  to  fize;  or, 
more  accurately  fpeaking,  lie  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  arc  near,  but  not  at  or  above,  the  Hate  of  perfec- 
tion. In  altnoll  tvcry  turnip  field  there  are  plants 
in  various  ftates :  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re-  9^ 
quifite  in  the  choice  of  plants.  A  piece  of  good  Method  of 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  chofen  for  this  p'anfng. 
pnrpoic  ;  but  the  method  of  planting  is  various  :  the 
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Turnips,  plants  arr  generally  fct  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diflaiiccs 
*  ^— — '  from  oiic  another."  Thefc  dillanccs  our  author  has 
obl'erved  to  be  t6  or  i8  inches,  and  the  dillance  of 
the  pljntsin  them  nine  or  ten  inches;  but  ihc  praittice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  injifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  pro;cfli;)n,  is  to  plant  liicni  in  rows  two 
feet  afundcr,  the  plants  in  the  rows  ucing  coiuigious. 
The  o»ly  culture  required,  is  t  ■  kcc;.)  the  initrvils 
clean  hoed  ;  but  when  the  feed  iiegius  to  ripen,  much 
carcisrecjr.idte  lokecp  it  fr^unbirJs.  Il  tiicploibcl.ir^jc, 
is  is  ncceil'iiry  to  employ  a  buy  i<,  i"..irc  them  ;  but  if 
98  it  bennall,and  near  the  hoiilc,  Mr  Mar  :i.3  II  has  known 
the  following  expedient  ufcd  with  fucccfs.     '«  On  a 
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iwaybirds.  'l''"'^^''  P"*^?  riling  in  the  :i  idft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
was  lixed  a  bell  ;    from  which  a  line  palfcd  into  the 
kitchen  ;  in  the  moil  frcqutntcil  part  of  tiiis  hung  the 
pull.    Whoever  paiiVd  the  p.ill,  runj;  the  bell  ;  lb  that, 
in  a  farm-hoiife  kitchen,  where  a  niillrcfs  and  two  or 
three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almoit  always  on  tlic 
foot,  an  incclilint  peal  was  kept  up  ,   and  the  birds, 
Qj        having  no  refpiie  irom  al  .rni'!,  forfook  tlieir  prey. 
Ofdrawing      The  time  of  drawiii(r commences  about  Michaelmas, 
the  turnips,  and  coniinucs  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.     The  pro- 
cefs  ofdrawing,   he  fay^,  '-in  feverc  weather,  is  an 
employment  which  nothing  but  cullom  could  reconcile 
to  thofc  whofc  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  (lout 
lads  andyonths  ;  whofe  hands  are  frequently  f. veiled 
until  (he  joints  are  difccrnibleonly  by  the  dimples  they 
form  ;"  ncverthelcfs  he  never  heard  of  any  iiulanccof 
bad  effci^ls  from  this  circumlhince.  When  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  their  m'-thod  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious  : 
they  pull  wi:h  both  hands  at  once  ;  and  having  tilled 
each  hand,  ihey  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart 
blow  to  difengage  the  ^fuil  from  the  roots,  and  with 
the  fame  motion   throw  them  into  the  cart.     If  the 
tops  be  cut  off  by  the  frofl,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground, 
100        the  turnips  are  raifed  with   two  tined  forks  named 
Sn«w-         crooms.  If  the  roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is 
flrdge  dc-   removed  by  meiiis  of  an  implement  called  thc/wsui- 
Icribed.       fltdgc.    This  conlills  of  three  deal-boards  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick,  10  or  12  inches  deep,  and  from  fe- 
vcn  to  nine  feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the  form 
oiiW  equilateral  triangle, andftron^ly  united  with  nails 
or  ftraps  of  iron  at  the  angles  ;  at  one  of  which  is  fa(l- 
encd,  by  means  of  a  double  llrap,  a  hook  or  an  eye,  to 
faften  the  horfcs  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a  piece  of 
turnips  covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  latter  into.-i 
ridge  on  each  iide,  while  between  the  ridges  1  llripe  of 
turnips  is  left  bare,  without  having  received  any  ma- 
terial injury  from  iheoperation.  Tliough  it  is  culloma- 
ry,  in  drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely,  our  au- 
thor met  with  one  inllance  in  which  the  finall  ones 
were  left  by  a  'jr.vy  good  hufbandman  on  the  ground, 
both  to  increafe  in  fizc,  and  to  throw  out  tops  in  the 
fpring  ;  it  bting  obfervablc,  th;it  a  fmall  turnip  fcnils 
lip  a  top  nearly  equal  10  one  whofe  bulk  is  larger. 
There  is  one  inconvenience,  however,  ariling  from 
this  praiilice,  the  plough  is  prevented  from  entering 
upon   the  foil  until  late  in  the  fpring  ;   which  upon 
fome  foils,  is  an  nnlurmoiint.iblc  objcdinn  :  though  it 
may  be  very  proper  upon  laud  svhith  will  bring  good 
,Q,        barley  with  one  ploughing  after  turnips. 
Method  of      Mr  Marfliall  relates  the  following  limple  method,  by 
prcftrving  which  a  Norfolk  f.irmcr  preferved  turnips  through  a 
turnips.       conliderablc  part  of  ihc  winter  fcafon.     Having  cut 


offtheir  tips  with  a  fpade,  he  give  them  to  his  cows,    Tomip. 
and  carried  thebulbst»anew-ni  luc  ditch, into  wiiich  he      """cJ 
threw  them,  and  then  covered  ihcni  up  with  llraw,    t,'jbbagc. 
laying  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.      Here  iliry  '' 

lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft.  They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  eat  them  as  wcll,orrathcr  better  than  frclh  dra.vii 
turn  ps  ;  and  in  general  they  come  out  asfrclh  as  the/ 
Went  in.  Our  author  is  of  opiiiioa,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prcfcrvjtion  of  turnips  till 
the  fpring. 

Sect.    VIII.     Tumip-roottd  Cabtage. 

101 

This  plant  may  dcfirvedly  bcreckoned  next  in  value  Advmtt- 
to  the  turnip  itfclf.     Iti  aJvantages,  aceoruing  lu  Sir  »•'"  """- 
Thomas  Becvor,  arc,  that  i;  aft.jrds  food  for  cattle  i  !te  '''??  ''" 
in  the  fpring,  and  refiils  miK!cw and  froft,  which  fu-r.e   ^T^Vril^ 
times  deilroy  the  common  turnip  ;  whtn-e  he  is  of  o- 
pinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the  eonimoit 
turnip  Ihould  alwiys  have  part  of  his  farm  laid  out  iu 
the  cultivaiion  of  this  root.     For  his  mode  of  cuitore, 
&c.  fee  AcRicui-TUKE,  n"  t  70  ;  and  under  n°  173  of 
the  fame  article  is  given  an  account  of  Mr  Rcbuu's 
method  of  railing  them.     In  another  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Bcevor,  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S9.  he  ex- 
prelFes  his  hope  that  the  turnip-rooted  cabbages  he  had 
would  lafl  until  he  ftiould  have  plenty  of  grafs  for  all        icj 
his  (lock.     To  make  a  comparative  clUmation  uf  t!ie  I'omiuri. 
qu  unity  of  food  yielded  by  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  '"''  "'  •''e 
and  the  common  turnip,  he  fclecled  fome  of  each  kind,  J"*,"?"''.*?'^ 
and  having  girted  ihem  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pol    j^j  ;„  ,j,|. 
(iblc,  he  found,  that  a  turuip-rooted  Cabbage  of  18  commoa 
inches  circumtcrencc  weighed  Jj  lb.  and  a  common  (uruip. 
turnip  of  the  fame  (lie  only  3J  lb  ;  on  trying  others, 
the  gentrjl  refult  was  found  to  be  in   that  propor- 
tion.    Had  they  been  weighed  with  the  tops,  the  fu- 
perioriiyof  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  wmild  have  been 
greater,  the  tops  of  them   being  remarkably  bulhy. 
They  were  weighed  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  had 
this  been  done  at  Chrillmas,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ditierence  would  not  have  been  lb  great ;  tho' 
he  reckons  this  very  circumftance  of  their  coniiii  liug 
fo  long  to  afford  a  nourifhiiig  food,  an  iridance  of  their 
excellency  above  almoJl  every  other  vegetable  wlut- 
ever.  104 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work.  Sir  Tho-  Other  e«- 
mas  gives  an  .accouni  of  another  experiment  oa  live  pcrinvcnu. 
acres  of  tiirnip-rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  lield,  the  otiier  was  pulled  up  and 
carried  to  t!ie  llablcsand  ox-houks.  They  were  Ibwu 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips  ;  the  bcalts  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  thein  till  the  nth  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  lime  were,  i  2  Scotch  bullocks  weighing 
40  lione  each  ;  ti^bt  homebreds,  two  years  old  ;  tit- 
teen  cows  fiiU-li^ed  ;  40  ihecp  :  iS  horfes  -,  bclklcs  40 
llore  hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  orial  witiiout  any  other  allowance  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant,  ex- 
cljlive  of  the  fecdingof  the  pigs,  amounted,  according 
CO  our  author's  calculation,  to  L.  iS  :  and  he  fays  thai 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  lum  in  the  fpring 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle  "  becaufe  it  enables  them 
to  favc  the  young  fliuoiiuj  nrafs  (which  is  fotrequentljr 
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iiijiireJ  by  the  trcail  of  die  rattle  in  ihc  frofly  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fmli  a  lcii»tli  ami  tiiickntls  as  lu  be 
alterwards  l.iit  little  atf'cc.td  by  the  fiinmitr's  drought. 
Btlides  this,  the  lops  or  liuvcs  arc  in  the  I'prinj;  nuich 
more  abundant,  ahd  much  better  food  than  ihol'e  of 
the  common  turnip,  as  already  obferved  ;  and  they  con- 
tinue in  full  jierfeetion  after  all  the  common  turnips 
are  rotten  or  worthlefi. 

Th  cdifadvantages  at  tending  the  cultivation  of  tiirnip- 
rooied  cabbages  arc,  that  tiity  require  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  tlic  ground, 
if  they  are  to  be  carried  otfthc  Held  ■,  and  if  fed  where 
they  grow,  it  requires  almort  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  alio  taken  up  along  with  the  root ,  and  the  fubflance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  linn  and  folid,  that  they  nuill  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  cat  them.  To 
obviate  fonie  of  thcfc  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fov.  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land  ;  and  as 
they  are  longer  in  coming  to  ijie  hue  than  the  conuiion 
turnip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

In  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
fevcre  frofl  of  17S8  without  the  Icail  injury,  though 
it  dellroyed  ihrce-fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  neigiibourhood.  On  the  21II  of  April  1789,1)16 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fomcwhat 
more  than  24-^  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprouted 
above  three  inches.  CoiUidering  the  prtcirioufncfs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  isdccifively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  as  would  atlbrd  and  enfure  them  a  full 
provilion  for  thcircattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring.  This  quantity  he 
reckonsfufficient,astheconfun,ption, particularly  when 
drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  and  eypence  than  that  ot  ctmimon  turnips, 
rfpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  1790,  Sir  Thon}as  Beevor  once 
inore  lets  forth  the  advantagcsof  haviiiga  cropof  ihefc 
vegctablcsduring  thefpring  fcafon.  "  In  confequencc 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
ihegrafs  isbut  jultfpi  inging  :as  the  turnips  arc  wholly 
eaten  up,  it  nccalions  much  diftrcfs  among  the  farmers 
for  wantof  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their  flieep 
and  cattle  ;  whereas,  by  tiie  alFiilancc  of  my  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  beff  and 
mofl  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them."  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  "  for  the  fup- 
port  of  slmoft  all  live  flock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  lirfl  w  eek  of  May,  when  the  grafs  fliouts 
late." 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  So- 
titty  for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Robins,  whw  received 
a  premium  for  r.alliig  the  greatelf  quanti  y  of  this 
plant,  infoimi  us,  that  the  foil  on  v.  bith  it  grew  was 
a/!o>:e  braijh,  inclining  to  fand,  not  worth  n  ore  than 
los.  per  acre  ;  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips. 
The  manure  was  a  ccmpolt  of  earth  and  dung,  wliich 
he  finds  to  anfwer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  fpot  if 
ground,  and  he  commonly  ufcs  an  old  paflure  where 
the  fheep-fold  hasbcenin  the  winter,aftcrtakingaway 
the  di;ng,  and  digging  it  very  fhallow  ;  "  as  the  roots 


of  the  young  plants  (fays  lie)  might  foon  reach  the 
dung  or  lalts,  which  nuilt  conl'cqucntly  be  left,  in  or- 
der to  force  them  out  of  the  fly's  way."  Tliefe  in- 
fers, our  author  obfei  ves,  are  cxtrcmtly  fond  of  the 
turniji-rooted  cabbage  ;  much  more  fo,  he  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  Ihould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  raifcd 
by  adoublc  plough  made  lor  the  purpofc.  Seven  ihoii- 
fand  jilants  .ire  lutEcicnt  for  one  acre  ;  but  if  only  fix 
arc  ufed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger. 

To  determine  how  many  ilicep  might  be  kept  upon 
an  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  fliut  up 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  of  poor  paflure- 
land  of  no  great  extent ;  the  wjiole  not  exceeding  ten 
acres.  One  ton  was  found  fuliicient  for  keeping  them 
in  fufScient  health  for  a  diy.  On  giving  them  a  larger 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  hud  been  cat 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring  ;  yet  with  this  tri- 
fling afTirtsnce  i  3  tons  of  turnip  cabbage  were  made  to 
fcrve  18  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs 
were  found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not 
have  been  expetted  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed. 

F'rom  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip  rooted  cabbage 
at  Cullen  Houfc  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  part 
of  Britain.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year 
1784.  The  f.cds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  ingarc'en-ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab- 
bages were  iraiifplantcd  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year  into  a  dry  light  foil,  and  cleaned  and  dung- 
ed with  rotten  cow-dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  diftance  of  20  inches  in 
the  row  s.  They  were  kcju  very  clean,  and  the  earth 
was  hoc  d  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants;  by  which 
means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
the  hardtitfs  they  wo;;ld  have  otherwife  arrived  at  ; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  ncctfTiry  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  flieep  could  eat  them.  When  thus 
cut,  the  animals  eat  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred 
them  to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good 
for  at  leaf!  a  mcnih  after  the  conimon  turnijis  were 
unfit  for  ufe  :  fome  of  them  weighed  from  tight  to 
ten  pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials 
have  lince  been  made  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
pl.ait  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture 
of  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ulual  manner 
of  fowing  broad  cafl.  From  a  comparative  trial  made 
by  the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  root  with  fome  others, 
the  quantities  produced  upon  100  fquare  yards  of 
ground  were  as  follows  : 
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Common  turnips 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage 

Carrots  -  -  9  J 

Root  of  Scarcity  -  77 

The  turnip-rooted   tabbage  was  planted  in   lines  20 

inches  afander  ;  the  common  turnips  fown  broad-call, 

and    hand-weeded,  fo  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 

beingnot m.ore  than  three  orfourinches  afunder  when 

full  grown.     Two  cows  were  fed  for  fix  weeks  with 

the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 

two  with  the  root  of  fcarcity  for  an  equal  time  :   the 

two  fed    with    turnips    gave  mofl    milk,   and    thofe 

with  the  root  of  fcarcity  the  leaft.     His  lordfliip  ob- 

fcrves. 
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ft  rvc:,  however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm 
ilian  any  other  crop  j  that  his  horfcs  had  been  fed  on 
them  at  the  rateottivo  pecks  a  day,  with  uo  corn, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  the  ufunl  quantity  of  hay. 
"  They  were  kept  at  work  every  day  from  fcvcn  lo 
eight  hours,  and  were  never  in  better  order." 

Sect.  IX.     SweJiJh  Turnip. 

The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedilh  turnip,  is  a  plant  from 
wl-.ich  great  ixpcitaiionshave  been  formed.  It  isfaid 
to  be  hardier  than  the  conniion  turnip,  and  of  greater 
fwcetntfj  and  Iblidity.  It  alio  prefcrvcs  its  frefliacfs 
and  lacculencc  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  has  produced  feed  ;  on  account  cf  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
iarnicrsas  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculciu  food  fordo- 
mellic  animals  in  tlicfpringof  the  year,  when  common 
turnips  and  moll  other  winter  crops  have  faileil,  and 
before  grafs  got  up  to  fiirnilh  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  beaits.  This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
fingular  as  to  have  led  many  at  lirA  to  doubt  the  faft, 
feems  to  be  fufliciently  afcertaiiied  by  experiment.  Dr 
J.  Anderfon  f  in  particular  informs  us,  that  it "  begins 
tofcndoutits  llowcr-Hems  in  the  fpring, nearly  about  tiic 
fame  time  with  the  common  turnip  ;  liut  that  the  root, 
in  confequence  of  that  change  of  Hate,  futfers  very 
little  alteration.  I  continued  to  ufe  thefc  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May; 
and  had  I  never  gone  into  the  garden  myfclf,  I  fliould 
not  even  then  have  fufpefted,  from  the  lalle  or  appear- 
ance of  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  Ihot  at  all. 
The  Hems,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  over  ufmg 
them,  were  from  four  to  live  feet  high,  and  in  full 
/lower.  I  fliould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer, 
had  not  the  quantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been 
cxhauftcd,  and  a  few  only  left  for  iced. 

"Thisexperiment,  however,  fully  proves,  tliat  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a  fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  leaft,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  j  and  I  have  not  the  fmallell  doubt  but  it 
will  continue  perfeftly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
end  of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and 
other  fpring-crops  canealily  be  had  for  bringing  bcafls 
forward  in  tlelh.  I  can  therefore,  without  hclitation, 
recommend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  mofl  valuable 
fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  Ihcep  ,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe, I  think  no  wife  farmer  iliould  be  without  a  pro- 
portion of  this  kind  of  tiunip  to  fucceed  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  prolitable  method  of  con- 
fuming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cutotf  the  tops  with  a  feythe  or  fickle 
■wlien  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce 
it  to  fend  out  frelh  Ikms,  that  will  continue  foft  and 
fucculent  to  the  end  ;  whereas,  without  this  procefs, 
the  flcms  would  t)ecoine  flicky  and  ufclcfs. 

"  i  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  tur- 
nip, from  what  1  have  fcen,  as  a  general  crop  ;  becaufc 
1  think  it  probable,  that  luilcfs  in  particular  circum- 
ftanccs,  the  common  field-turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fizc,  and  at^iird  upon  the  w  hole  a  more  weighty 
crop.  Thefc,  therefore,  lliould  ftill  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  refcrvedonly  for 
fpring  confumption. 

"Experiments. ire  ftilUvanting  to  afcertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  bell  agree  with 
Vol.  VIII. 
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this  plant  j  but  from  the  few  obfcrvations  I  have  hi- 
therto had  an  opportunity  of  making  n|^n  it,  it  fec.T.4 
to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  i 
larger  lizc  on  damp  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  fandy 
land.  But  I  would  not  wi.'hto  bcunderllooJ  as  here 
fpeaking  politivcly  ;  1  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  him  for 
future  obfcrvaiion:  on  fpungy  foil  it  profpcrs. 

Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  are  of 
much  fmaller  confequence  than  thofe  aliove-lpccifiej, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a  very  fweet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  1  caufed  fome  of  thefc 
to  be  picked  o(f  the  ftems  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  <;th  of  June,  the  king's  birthday,  whicli, 
on  being  readied,  wxrc  found  pcrfcdly  fweet,  without 
the  fmallrfb  teiulency  to  bitternefs,  which  moll,  if  nut 
all  other  kindsof  greens  that  have  been  hitherto  cul- 
tiv:'tcd  are  knownto  acquire  aftcrtheir  Hems  arc  cou- 
liderably  advanced  ;  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant 
in  feed. 

"  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 
day  (June  1 5th) ;  the  feed  flalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  fu;i  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feeds 
Were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  foft 
and  fucculent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ; 
nor  was  the  fkin,  as  )  expefled,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  :  Ibme  per- 
fons  there  thought  the  talle  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ;  but  I  myfclf, 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite 
fo  high  a  relilh  as  in  winter  :  At  any  rate,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  neccf- 
fary,  it  might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly 
as  a  feeding  for  cattle." 

Sect.  X.  Tumip-Cabhage. 
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This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  is 
faid  10  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Haflings,  where  it  is  very  common  as 
Well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  cxillence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 
It  has  a  much  greater  alTinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip  ;  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  w  inter  ai 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  brocoli,  and  may 
therefore  be  conlidcred  as  a  valuable  acqiiilition  to  the 
kitchen-garden  as  well  as  for  eaiilc.  The  befl  time  ..  V^  . 
for  lowing  it  for  the  girdcn  is  the  end  of  May  or  be-  tuitiYJtioOi 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  fowTi  ever  fo 
early.  Even  though  (own  in  Angullat  the  caulirtowcr 
feafon,  the  greater  part  flood  throughout  the  follow- 
ing fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  ihe  fccond  fprinjj. 
The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
brocoli  as  to  dillancc,  traiifplaniing,  &c.  and  arc  ufu- 
aliy  moll  e/leenied  when  young,  and  about  the  lizc  of 
a  moderate  garden  turnip  ,-  thofe  fown  in  June  wifl 
continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  nnift  be  flripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  ;  after  which  it  nvay  be  ufcd  as 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  or  fprout  is  very  good, 
butefpccially  in  the  fpring,  wjicn  they  begin  torunta 
feed.  Mr  Bronghton,  from  whole  accov.nt  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  thisartidc  is  taken,  thinks  thai 
the  turnip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  thanthccommon 
liu-nip.  The  largcll  bulb  he  incafurcd  was  2;  inches 
5  C  circuut- 
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circumference;  lint  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  is  (o 
great,  iliatfome  farmers  imajjincd  that  the  bulb  would 
be  too  hard  for  fiicc)).  The  objection,  however,  was 
obviated  by  Mr  Broii^hton,  who  gave  fomc  of  the 
oldcftaiid  toiighcfl  bulbs  to  his  ihccp,  and  found  that 
they  not  only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even 
dcvoiired  the  grcatcll:  j^art  of  it. 

Sect.  XI.  Cii'biigc, 

CABBAGE  has  been  recommended  by  long   experi- 
ence as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  its  ufe  as  part  of 
human  food  are  alfo  wel!  known.     In  a  paper  already 
quoted    from  ihofe  of  the  Bath  Society,    Scotch  cab- 
bases  are  compared,  as  tn  their  utility  in  feeding  cattle, 
with  tm-nips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  carrots.     In 
this  trial  the  cabbages  fland  next  in  value  to  the  car- 
rots; and  they  are  recoinmenJed  as  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  froft,  if  they  be  of  the  true  flu-topped  firm 
kind.     Fitty-f  jur  tons  have  been  raifed  upon  an  acr  j 
of  ground  not  worth  more  than  12  fliillings.     There 
is  likewifean  advantage  attendingthc  fetdingof  cattle 
with  cabbages,  viz.  that  their  dung  is  more  in  propor- 
tion ilian  when  fed  with  turnips  or  with  hay  1  the  for- 
mer going  off  more  by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too 
little  moiflure.       They   alfo  inipoverifli  the  gro.ind 
much  lefs  than  grain.  Mr  Billingilcy  accounts  46  tons 
per  acre  a  greater  crop  than  he  ever  read  of  ;  but  Mr 
Vagg,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  crop  for  which  Jie  received  a  premium  from 
the  Society,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Mr 
Billingdey.     Its  extent  was  12  acres  ;  the  produce  of 
the  wor/l  was  42,  and  of  thcbcft68  tons.  They  were 
manured  with  a  compoft  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth, 
that  lay  under  the  hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer 
of  dung,  all  mixed  and  turned   together.     About  2J 
cart-loads  of  this  were  fpread  upon   an  acre  with  the 
nfual  ploughinggiven  to  a  common  fummcr-fallow  ;  b'lt 
this,  he  fays,  "  admitting  fnch  a  crop  to  exlnult  the 
Ill-inure  in  fomc  degi-ee  by  its  growth,  an  ample  rcAo- 
ration  will  be  made  by  its  rcfufe  ploughed  in,  and  by 
the  fUrring  and  cleaniugof  the  ground.      The  whole 
expcncc  of  an  acre,  exchUive  of  the  rent,  according  to 
Mr  Vagg's  calculation,  amounts  to  L.  r  :  14  :  i,  only 
four  ounces   of  feed  being  rcquilite  for  an  acre.     The 
1 2  acres,  producing  as  abovemeniioned,  would  feed  4  j 
oxen,  and  upwards  of  60  Iheep,  for  tliree  months ;  im- 
proving them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  bell:  months 
of  the  year.  May,  June,  and  July.     He  recommends 
fiwing  the  feed  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  tranf- 
planting  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  flicl- 
tered  from  the  fro  ft  ;   and  to  the   neglcft  of  this  he 
afcribesthc  parti^Tl  failure,  or  at  leafl  inferiority  of  one 
part  of  his  ground  in  the  crop  jufl  mentioned,  the 
young  plants  not  beingremoved  till  near  midfummcr, 
and  then  in  fo  dry   a  time,  that    they    were    almolt 
fcorchcd  up. 

In  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  21  7.  we  have 
feveral  pertinent  remarks  up  the  culture  of  this  ufe- 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  "  It 
is  a  rule  (fays  this  correfpoudcnt)  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  feafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  ;  infilling 
that  it  is  entirely  ufelefs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
mufl  be  conlidcrable  ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
feafons,  when  the  new  fer plants  have  nothing  but  a. 


burning  fun  on  them,  that  waterisig  would  fave  vaft 
numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwcv  the  expence,  if 
apoudis  near,  aim  ihe  w»rk  done  with  a  water-cart." 
He  takes  noiicc  alfoof  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz.  the 
planting  of  lands  where  tuinips  have  failed.  A  late 
fown  crop  of  thefe  fcldom  turns  to  any  account  ;  but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  ploughiue; 
v.ould  prove  very  beneficial  for  Iheep  late  in  the  fpring  ; 
in  ail  probability  (uulefs  on  light,  fuidy,  or  limeltone 
foils)  of  greater  \aluc  than  the  turnips,  had  they  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Mr  Marlliall  obfervcs,  that  in  the  Midland  diflrift,  a 
valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbjge  "  is  propagated, 
ifnot  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewell,  who  is  not  more  cele- 
brated for  hiibrecd  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cab- 
bages. Great  care  isobfervcd  licrc  in  railing  the  feed, 
being  careful  to  fuffer  no  other  variety  of  the  bralFica 
tribe  to  blow  ntar  fecd-cabb?ges  ;  by  which  means 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.  To  this  end,  it  is 
faid,  that  fonie  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat  ;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  lituaiiou  can  be  pre- 
ferved  from  birds." 

The  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  tliatof 
being  able  to  plant  ilicm  wide  enough  from  each  other, 
to  admit  ofi  heir  being  cleaned  with  the  plough, and  yet 
to  afford  a  full  crop.  The  proper  dillance  depends  in 
fomc  mcafure  on  the  natural  lize  of  the  fpecies  and 
the  Ibcngth  of  the  foil  ;  the  thinner  they  lland,  the 
larger  they  will  grow  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  arc  frecpiently  fct 
out  too  thin.  Four  feet  by  two  and  an  half,  ac-or3- 
ing  to  Mr  Marlhall,  are  a  full  dillancc  for  large  cab- 
bages on  a  rich  foil. 

Sect.  XII.  Parfni^s. 

Thesf,  though  little  ufcd  in  Britain,  are  hi'^hly 
eflcemed  in  France  and  fome  of  our  neighbouring 
ill.mds  as  foad  for  cattle.  In  Brittany  particularly, 
they  are  tliought  to  be  little  inferior  in  thisrefpcrt  to 
wheat  ;  and  cows  fed  with  them  a'^efaid  to  give  as 
much  milk,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  she  fumincr- 
months.  It  is  alio  very  nmcli  commended  for  fwine 
v.-hich  rear  young  pigs,  and  for  fattening  the  fwine 
themfclves.  The  author  of  this  pjper  alfo  recom- 
mends a  method  of  determining  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  plants  by  the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain  ; 
which  may  be  known  by  boiling  thrm  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  decodion  :  the  parfnip,  he  fup- 
pofcs,  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  ofniucilage  than 
either  carrots  or  potatoes. 

"  To  cultivate  this  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to 
make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  wdl  be  right  to 
low  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately  alter  it  is 
ripe  ;  by  which  means  the  plants  u  ill  appear  early  the 
following  fpring,  and  get  iirong  before  tl:e  weeds  can 
rife  to  injure  them.  Nei:her  the  feeds  nor  young 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  frofts;  on  which 
account, as  well  as  many  others,  the  aitumn  is  prefer- 
able to  the  fpring  fowing.  The  befl.  foil  for  them  is  a 
rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  land.  They  will 
thrive  well  in  a  black  griity  foil,  but  not  in  llone- 
bralli,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  and  they  are  always  largefl  in 
the  deepefl  earth.  If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure,     Mr  Hazard  obtained  a  very 
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Vttfaip:  good  crop   for  three  years  upon  the  fjine  piece  of    They  arc    equal  if  noi  fjpcrior,  in  fattenipg  pig?,  as  Pirfbip. 


ground  wiihcut  iiliug  any  ;  but  wlicn  lie  l,ii«i  on  about 
40  cart  loaJs  of  faiui  per  acre  Ujiou  a  Itilt  iojm,  and 
ploughed  u  i  ■,  iicioundit  anfwcr  very  well;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  niixiurc  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  1  he  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
18  inches  diftaucc  fioin  one  another,  tint  ihe  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  liar.d  or  horfc-hocd  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
cond  hoeing,  a:id  arc  carefully  earthed,  fo  as  not  10 
cover  the  leaves,  buch  as  have  not  groimd  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  j^et  it  iu  proper  condition  in  auuimn,  may 
St  that  time  fowa  plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  tiunce  in  the  latter  end  nt  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  phints  mull  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulvcrifcd  by  harrow- 
ing and  rolling;  aiicr  which  a  furrow  ihould  be  open- 
ed will)  the  plough  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
Which  thepl,uitsllu)'jld  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftancc 
of  about  ten  inches  from  cath  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  lor  the  plant  to  i;and  per- 
pendicular alter  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  pcrfons 
who  lliouUI  /or  this  purpofc  follow  the  planter  with  a 
Jioe.  Anotlur  furrow  nuiil  be  opened  about  iSinches 
from  the  foi  iiier,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  planted  as 
before  ;  and  lo  on  in  like  nianner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depolited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped: 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  be  neceil'ary, 
and  it  will  alttrwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ;  but  if 
■the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  covered  with  earth,  the 
roots  will  be  injured.  Parfnips  ought  not  to  be  plant- 
ed by  dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound, 
as  felJom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  ribrcs  with  which 
ihcfe  roots  abo^md  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they 
arc  prevented  from  expanding  themfclves,  and  never 
attain  a  proper  fi/.e.  When  circumflancrs  arc  prop-r- 
Jj-  aticnded  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  cropof  parf- 
Bips  wo:dd  aufwer  much  bcttter  thaa  a  crop  of  carrots. 


they  make  their  ilclh  '.vhicer,  and  the  auiraals  thcni- 
felvcs  are  more  fond  of  ibcfc  rootj  than  of  carrots. 
IJorfts  eat  them  grcediiy  when  cicau  waH'.cdand  iliced 
amongbran.anJ  thrive  very  svell  upon  them;  a:iJ  black 
cattle  are  faid  likcwifc  to  approve  of  them. 

The  forcgoeing  are  the  principal  vegetables  which 
have  as  yet  been  recomrocndcd,  or  which  expcriciicc 
has  determined  to  be  proper,  to  be  raited  as  food  for 
men  or  for  cattle. 

One  or  two  oiherplanti  may  be  juft  iio'iced,  which 
have  lately  fallen  under  the  obfcrvation  of  thofe  who 
apply  the  infclvcs  to  the  ftudy  of  hufbandry,  r/;.  the       nf 
rooi  of  fcircilj,  and  what  are  called  tncviug  cabitg:'.  Of  iKe 
Concerning  the  latter,  no  experiment  has  yet  been  mowing 
made  to  determine  fufiiciently  their  properties  ar.d  va   "!>b>gc. 
hie.     They  are  mentioned  in  the   Bath  Papers    t  ^X  t  Vol.  ». 
Sir  John   llcevor,  who  had  a  fniall  parcel  of  feed  fc:it  p.  414. 
hini;  which  hefowcd  in  fpring,  and  fcveralplants  were 
produced.     Some  of  tliofc  were  cut  doivn  three  times, 
and  grew  into  heads  again  fo  fpeedily,  "  that  (fjjs 
lie)  had  I  had  Icifure  to   have  attended  to  thcin,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  cuttiigs  might  have  been  re- 
peated; but  as  there  is  never  on  my  farm  any  want  of 
frelh  vegetable  fooj  for  cattle  in  the  fiimmer,  nnlefs  I 
can  find  them  continue  to  vegetate  in  like  manner  da- 
ring the  winter  (which  mine  have  not  done]  or  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  1  think  they  will  not  prove  tome, 
or  any  one  under  the  like  circumllances,  an  object  of        „y 

much  value As  to  the  root  ^.ffcurcUr,  we  have  no-  Rom  cf 

thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid  on  it  under  Acri-  fcirtity. 
ci;ltitrs,  n"  52.  Notwithflamling  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  it  ft  ill  appears  imcertaia  whether  it  be 
really  ufeful  or  not.  ,,% 

With  regard  to  Crajjes,  the  moft  ufefal  fpccies  have  <;«£;». 
been  dcfenbed  under  the  article  Grass,  and  the  cu!- 
tivati>n  of  them  fo  fuH^  explained  under  AcaicuL- 
TUKE,  as  to  require  no  further  enlargement  here. 


Part  II.     Cultivation  of  V£G£Tables  more  properly  Articles  of  CoMMERcr. 


THLSE  in  general  arc  fiich  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  ;  and  are  principally  flax,  hemp,  rape,  hops 
ana  timber  ot  various  kinds;  and  of  each  of  tiicfc  we 
fhall  treat  particularly  in  the  follow  ingfcdions. 

Sect.  I.     OJ  Flax  andH.mp. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  viewto  the 
common  purpofcs  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  fake  of 
jts  feed  alio  ;  and  thus  forms  a  mod  extculivc  article 
of  commerce,  all  the  oil  ufed  by  painters,  at  lead  for 
common  purpofes,  being  extracled from  this  feed.  The 
cake  which  remains  .itter  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is 
tv..  .w^,.  '"  '"'"'^  I'laces  ufed  as  a  nunure,  and  i  i  oiliers  fold  tur 
a'nd  I'iii'fc'e'd  faiteniug  of  cattle.  In  the  V.iltofGloucefler,  Mr  Mar- 
«il,  ufed  (or  Jhall  informs  us  that  it  is,  next  to  h.iy,  the  main  ar- 
fattiiiing  liele  of  flail-fattening ;  though  the  j'rice  is  now  hc- 
**"'<•■•  come  fo  great,  that  it  probably  now  leaves  little  or  no 

prolit  tothe  confumer,havi;ig  within  a  few  years  ri- 
fcn  Irom  threeguineas  to  fi.x  and  fix  and  an  half,  and 
thelowcll  price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  ;and  even 
this  is  lower  than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  indivi- 
duals have  been  induced  to  try  the  eftect  of  linfeed  it- 
felf  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mi-\cd  with  flour,  bran,  or 
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chatf  with  good  f.iecefs,  as  Mr  Marlhal  has  been  ia- 
formed;  and  even  the  oiliifelf  has  been  tried  f'r  the 
fame  purpofc  in  Herefordlhirc.  Thongh  this  plant  is 
in  univerfal  cidturc  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it 
appears  by  the  vaft  quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  ,^ 
little  ground  is  employed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Mar-  Cul.ure  rf 
Hull  takes  notice  ot  its  culnrconly  in  the  county  of  fi^i  ■•> 
Yorkfliire,  it  probably  does  not  make  any  great  part  of  Yorkftire, 
the  hulbandry  of  the  other  counties  ot  which  he 
treats;  and  even  in  Yorklhire,  he  tells  us,  that  its  cul- 
tivation is  con:incd  to  a  few  diltricl*.  The  kind  culti- 
vated there  is  that  called  "  blea  line,"  or  the  blue  or 
lead-coloured  llax,  ai:d  this  requires  a  rich  dry  foil  for 
its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  fandy  loam  i»  perhaps 
the  ouly  foil  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage. If  fown  upon  old  corn-land,  it  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  ren.lcrcd  ,->crfeclly  friable  by 
a  fiimmer-fallow.  Manure  is  fcl^in  or  ever  fet  on  for 
a  line  crop;  and  tlie  foil  procefirconfifts  generally  of  a 
finirle  plowutg.  The  feed-time  is  the  month  ol  May, 
but^much  depends  on  the  Hate  of  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  "  h  fliould  neither  be  wet  nor  dry  ;  and 
the  furfaccought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  ear- 
•dcnhcJ,  Not  a  clojoi  the  llzc  o(  an  egg  ftiould  rc- 
j  C  2  main 
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rUx  a»il  rnnln  in. broken."  Two  biiflicls  of  feed  arc  ufually 
,  Hemp.  (o\\ ]i  upon  an  acre :  the  fiirface,  ahcr  being  harrowed, 
is  foractinics  raked  with  garden  or  liay-rakes;  and  the 
rpcralion  would  be  dill  more  complete  ifthctlods  and 
other  obdrndions,  which  cannot  be  tafily  removed, 
verc  drawn  into  the  inrerfunows.  A  light  hand- 
roller  uled  between  the  final  raking  and  harrowing 
voiild  miich  alHll  this  operation.  1'hc  chief  rcquifue 
during  the  time  of  vegetation  is  wetdiiig;  «hicli  ought 
10  be  perlormed  with  the  utnioil  care ;  and  for  this 
realbn  it  is  p.irticularly  rcquifitc  tliat  the  g.oiind 
/lioiild  be  previoufly  cleanfcd  as  well  as  poliible,  other- 
wife  the  cxpcnce  of  weeding  becomes  too  great  to  be 
borne,  or  the  crop  nuiJl  be  conliderably  injured.  It 
js  an  irreparable  injury,  if,  through  a  dry  fcafon,  the 
plants  come  up  in  two  crops;  or  if  by  accident  or 
mifmanagement  they  be  too  thin.  The  gooJncIs  of 
llie  crop  depends  on  iis  nmning  up  with  a  linglc  llalk 
without  branches-  for  whenever  it  ramifies,  there  the 
length  of  the  line  terminates  ;  and  tliis  ramificafon  is 
the  confcquence  of  its  having  too  much  room  at  the 
root,  or  getting  above  the  plants  which  furround  tliem. 
The  branches  are  never  of  any  nfe,  being  imayoidably 
worked  off  in  drelfing;  and  the  flem  itfelf,  unlel's  it 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  crop,  is 
likewile  worked  oft'among  the  retufc.  This  ramifica- 
tion of  the  flax  will  readily  be  occafioned  by  clods  on 
the  ground  when  ibwn.  A  fecond  crop  is  very  feldom 
attended  with  any  profit;  for  being  overgrown  with 
the  fpreading  plants  of  the  firft  crop,  it  remains  weak 
and  flior;,  and  at  pulling  time  is  kit  to  rot  upon  the 
land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froll, 
and  is  fometimes  attacked,  even  when  got  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  by  a  fmall  wliitc  Hug,  which  llrips  off  the 
leaves  to  the  top,  and  the  Ifalks  bending  with  their 
weight  are  thus  fometimes  drawn  into  the  ground. 
Hence  if  the  crop  docs  not  promife  fair  at  weeding 
time,  our  author  advifes  not  to  bellow  further  labour 
and  ex])encc  upon  it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will 
generally  pay  much  better  than  fuch  a  crop  of  flax. 
Thetimeof  riax-liarvelt  in  Yorklliireisgcnerally  in  the 
jjj  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augull. 
K:8  re-  <^n  ihe  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  "ihegood- 

jTiirka  on  ncfsoftlie  crop  depends  in  fome  iiieafure  upon  its 
Hai  cropj.  length;  and  this  upon  itscvennefs  and  clofenefs  upon 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and 
thethicknefs  ofacrow's  quill  a  good  thickncfs.  A 
fine  ftalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  fliivcrs  than  a 
thick  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  deli- 
rable.  But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a  thick  crop  can- 
not attain  a  fufficient  length  of  flem.  Hence  the  fol- 
ly of  fowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Nc- 
vtrthelefs,  with  a  fuitable  foil  a  fuflicicncy  of  feed 
evenly  dillributcd,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
tnrn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax-crop,  how- 
ever, has  its  difadvantages:  it  interferes  with  harvefl, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  great  exliaufler  of  the 
foil,  cfpccially  when  its  feed  is  fuffcred  toripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  be  confined  torichgrafs- 
land  diflrifts,  where  harvefl  is  afccondary  objedl,  and 
where  its  exhaullion  may  be  rather  favoilrable  ihan 
liurtful  to  fuccecding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
141  too  great  ranknefsof  rich  frclh  broken  ground. 
Mr  Bart-  j^  tjig  jijj  volume  of  Bath-Papcrs,  Mr  Bartley  near 
I'in^  I*'"'  ^'"'^"^^  gives  an  account  of  the  expences  and  produce 


of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamy  fand.    Flax  and 
The  total  exper.cc  was  .jz  1. 13  s.  4d.  the  produce  was     Htnij). 
ten  packs  of  flax  at    5  1.    5  s.  value  52  1.   10  s.   35  '— ~^'~~~' 
bulhcis  of  linfeed  at  5  s.  value  8  1.  15  s.  tlie  net  profit 
therelore  was  18I.  1 1  s.  8  d.  or  4  1.  13  s.  4  d.  per  acre. 
This  geiuleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax-growers  ought 
to  make  it  tiicir  flaplc  article,  and  conlidcr  the  other 
parts  of  their  fartn  as  in  fnbfcrvicncy   to  it.  ,,. 

In    the  2d    volume  of  Balh-Papcrs,  a  Dorfctfliirc  Reniarki 
gentleman,  W'liow'ritcsou  the  culiurcof  hemp,  and  flax,  ofal.'oifct- 
givcs  an  account  fomcwliat  diflercnt   iVom  that  of  ^^r  '^'''■'=  1'=°- 
Marlhall.     Inllead  of  e\buvj\iiig  crops,  he  maintains ''""'"'' 
that  they  are  both  a:u^itorat'nig    crops,  it  cut  without 
feeding;  and   as   the   befl    crops  of  both   aie    raifed 
from  foi'eign    feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little 
occafion  for  raifing  it  in  Britain.     A   crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  ihelandfor  flax,  andis  there- 
fore clear  gaiji  10  the  larmer.     "  That  thcfe  plants 
impoverilh  the  Ibil,"  he  repeats,  "  is  a  mere  vulgar 
notion,   devoid  of  all  truth. — The  belt  hiltorical  rela- 
tions,   and    the   verbal  accounts  of  honcll  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  vain  prejudice, 
unfupported   by  any   authority  ;   and  that  thele  crops       „ 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  foil."     He   is  like-  Flax  anj 
wile  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  is  hemp  may 
not  necclfarily  confined  to  rich  foils,but  that  they  may  be  cultiva- 
bc  cultivated  w  ilh  profit  alfo  upon  poor  fandy  ground,  if  ^^^  "P"" 
a  little  expencc  be  laid  out  in  manurinp;  it.     "  Sual-  P°°'' ^'  . 

,.  •       t  •         ,    n-       •         I  r      1  J  well  as  nek 

ding-moor  in   Lincoliilhire  is  a  barren  land  ;   and  yet  f^^jj^ 

with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  befl  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  illc  of 
Afiiolmc,  in  the  fame  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  according 
to  LcLmd,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  Ju 
Marlhlaiul  the  foil  is  a  clay  or  ftrong  warp,  throwa 
up  by  the  river  Ouzc,  and  of  fuch  a  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks;  yet  if  it  be  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  fl.ix  before  the  heais  come  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  the  laud  is  landy, 
they  firfl  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  the  Hubble  witii  horfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  undfr.  Then  they  fow  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  harrow  it  in  witli  a  light  harrow,  having  Ihort  teeth. 
A  good  crop  dellroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes  it  a 
fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.  As  foon  as  the  flax 
is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  rheat.  Lime, 
marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  compoll 
for  hemp-lands."  ,2. 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vafl  qnantity  of  flax  Vaft  cjnan. 
and  hemp,  not  Icfs  than,  11,000  tons  imported  in  the  titles  of  fla*. 
year  I  763  into  Britain;  and   complains  that  it  is  not  ?'"!  f^finp 
raifed  in  the  illand,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done,  !"'P'''_t<;.d 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe.  '"."*    "■* 
He  obfcrves,  that  ihe  greater  p.irt  of  thofc  rich  marlhy 
lands  lying  tot  lie  weft  of  Men  dip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  ilax;  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turningout  highly  advan- 
tageous both  to  thetandholdcrsand  thepublic  at  large. 
"  I'lic  vaA  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
havebeen  railed  on  landsof  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  marflies,  and  the  fens  of  the  Ille  of  i<  ly  and  Hun- 
tingdon ihire,  area  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.     Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above  men- 
tioued  places,  which,  for  palluragc  or  graling,  werc- 
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Cole  Seed,  not  wortli  more  than  20  or  :?  fliillings  per  acre,  have     leaves  would  fpr<.ut  again  from  the  fame  ftiTks,  which 
"       ^         bcei!  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firllyear,  3I.  the  fccond,  and     in  like  manner  might  be  fed  ofiby  ewes  and  lambs  in 
2I.  the  third.     Tiic  rcalon  of  this  fuppofcd  declining     time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  crop  of  barlry 
value  of  land,  i:i  proponion  to  the  number  of  years  '  —       ■  -       - 

fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  nfjal  with  them  to  feed 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being  the  prin- 
cipal caufcof  the  la:;d  liciiig  inipoverilncd. 

Sect.  II.  Ra/>e  or  Cote  Seed. 

This,  as  well  as  linrecJ,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pofe ot   making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoft  any  where. 
Satb  Pa-     Mr  Haztrd  intonns  us,  that  in  the  north  ol  England 
/fr/.vol.iv.  the  f.uiiicrs  pare  and    burn  their  palhire  lands,  and 


and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  moil  advantageous  for  the  cropit- 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  oft  in  (be  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  ihe  fprmg.  Our  au-- 
thor  difcomnicnds  the  pia^ticc  uf  fowing  rape  with 
turnips,  as  the  crops  injure  one  another.  "  Thofc 
V.  iio  look  for  aa  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  un- 
doubtedly cultivate  rape  lor  feed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
anfwcr  better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  ihccp:  the 
fat  ones  might  cull  it  over  (irlt,  and   afterwards  the 


then  fow  thcni  with  rape  after  one  ploughing  ;  the  crop     lean  or  ftore-lhcep  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded 


,j<;  comnioiily  (landing  for  feed,  which  wjU  bring  from 
Advantage  25I.  10  30I.  per  lj(l  (So  buihch.)  I'oor  cl.iy,  or  Aonc- 
of  ciiltiva-  bralli  laud,  will  frequently  produce  trom  12  to  i6or 
ting  rape-  jg  bullitls  per  acre,  and  almofl  any  frclh  or  virgin 
canh  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop;  fo  that  many  in 
the  northern  counties  liavc  been  raifcd,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  j'ovcrty  to  the  grcatcft  alHucnce.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Augull ;  and 
the  thrclhing  ot  it  out  is  conducfcd  with  the  greatcll 
mirth  and  jollity. 

The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firfl  cut  with  fickles,  and 
*■?»  ri"^^  then  laid  thin  upon  the  ground  to  dry  ;  and  when  ia 
proper  condition  for  thrclhing,  the  neighbours  are  in- 
vited, who  readily  contribute  their  allillance.  The 
thrclhing  is  performed  on  a  large  clotli  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  the  feed  put  into  facks  and  carried 
home.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the 
field  in  the  pod  in  order  to  bt  threflicd  at  home,  and 
therefore  the  operation  is  always  performed  in  the 
field  ;  and  by  the  number  of  alliftanis  procured  on 
this  occaiion,  a  field  of  20  acres  is  fretjuenily  thrcflicd 
out  in  one  day.     The  llraw  is  burnt  for  the  lake  of  its 
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thereon  :  if  this  is  done  in  autumn  feafon,the  land  wili 
be  in  good  heart  to  carry  a  crop  of  wheat  j  or  where 
the  rape  is  fed  off  in  the  Ipring,  a  crop  of  barley  mighc 
follow.  In  either  cafe  rape  is  protitabic  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  and  when  it  is  planted  and  well  earthed  round 
the  Acms,  it  will  endure  the  fcvcrell  winter  :  bu'  the 
fame  cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  which  it 
fuwn  broadcnfl. 

Sect.  III.  Coriander  Seed. 

This  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diftillers,  dnig- 
gifls  and  confeclioncr*,  and  might  be  a  conlidcrable 
objecl  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  ;  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  frjHi 
163.  to  42S.  per  ewt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Rath  Pa- 
pers, Mr  Hartley  gives  an  account  of  aa  experiment 
made  on  this  feed  which  proved  very  fuccefil'ul.  Ten 
perches  of  good  fandy  loam  were  fosvn  with  coriander 
on  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fuflicicnt  for  this  fpot  ;  and  the  whole  expence 
amounted  only  to  js  lod.  The  produce  was  8 7  pounds 
of  feed,    which  valued    at   jd.    yielded    a  prortt  of 


Mr  kupt- 
ley't  cipt— • 
rimcnt. 
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alkali,   (he  aihcs  being  laid  to  equal   the  bcfl  kind  of  15s.  lid.  or  ijl.  us.  i)d.  per  acre.     He  afterwards 

thofc  imported  from  abroad.  made  ieveral  experiments  on  a  larger  fcalc  ;  hut  none 

The   proper   time  of  fowing  rapt  is  the  month  of  of  the  crops  turned  out  fo  well  though  ail  of  tUem  a(- 

June  ;  and  the  knd  Ihould,  previous  to  the  fowing,  be  forded  a  good  profit. 
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twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed  are 
fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and,  according  to  our  auliior,  it 
iliould  be  call  upon  the  ground  with  only  the  thumb 
and  two  fore  fingers  ;  for  if  it  be  cilt  with  all  tlie  fin- 
gers, it  will  come  up  in  patches.  Jf  the  plants  come 
up  too  thick,  a  pair  uf  light  harrows  ihould  be  drawn 
along  the  fieW  length-ways  and  crofs-ways  ;  by  which 
means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned  ;  and  when 
the  plants  which  tjic  harrows  have  pulled  up  arc  wi- 
thered, the  ground  Ihould  be  lolled.  A  few  days  after 
the  plants  may  be  ftt  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  16  or 
iS  inches  diflancc  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Mr  Hazard  llrongly  recommends  the  tranfplanting 
of  rapt,  having  experienced  the  t^ood  effeils  of  it  him 


Sect.  IV.  Canary  Seed. 

This  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ificof 
Thanet,  where  it  is  faid  they  have  frequently  20 
bufhels  to  an  acre.  Mr  Hartley,  in  the  inor.ih  of  March 
J  785,  fowcd  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  clay,  bit  had  only  eight  bulbcls  and  an 
half,  or  I  7  bufhels  per  acre.  With  this  produce,  how* 
ever,  kc  had  a  protK  of  4I.  ss*  3d  per  acre. 

StcT.  V.  IVoad. 

Th  e  life  of  this  in  dyeing  is  well  known,  and  (he 


f«lf.     A  rood  of  ground,  fjivn  in  June,  will  produce     confumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  railing  of  the  plant 


as  many  plants  as  arc  futlicient  for  10  acres;  which 
may  be  planted   out   upon   ground  that  has  prcvioudy 
borne  a  crop  of  wheat, provided  tlic  whc.it  be  harvtlltd 
by  the  middle  of  Angull.  One  ploughing  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  thefe   plants;   the  bc/l  of  w  hich  Ihould  be 
jjo       ftledtd  from  llic  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
Aheep  may  feet  afunderand  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Asrape 
be  fed  in      is  an  excellent  food  for  Iheep,  ihcy  may  be  allowed  to     growers,  the  latter  all'ertcd,  that  the  growth  of  woad 
the  fpnng   [-^.j^j  ^^^^^^  j(  j,,  j[,j  fpring  ;  or  ihc  leaves  might  be  ga-     was  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  lituation.  The  foil  about 
wuhrapc.  [jjj(.gj^  jnj   given  to  o»cn  or  young  cattle:    frclh    this  place  is  a  blackiJh  heavy  mould,  with  a  conlider- 

abi« 


migiit  undoubtedly  be  an  objcijf  to  the  huflvindman, 
provided  he  could  j:ct  it  properly  nianufatlured  lor  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prcjiidiccs.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  growing  of  thii  plant  is  in  a  manner  monopo- 
lized by  (ome  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keynlhara  near  Brillol  in  England.  Mr  Hartley 
informs  us,  that  in  a  eonverfation   he  had  with  thefe 
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abl«  proportion  of  clay  j  but  works  freely :  that  of 
Brilliiigton,  uiitri  Mr  B.irtlcy  reildes,  an  Juzal,  (m- 
dy  loam  ;  ncvcrilielcrs,  having  fowcd  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  wiih  vvoad-fccd,  it  tlii-ove  fo  well,  that  he 
never  faw  a  better  crop  at  Keyiilham.  Having  no  xp- 
paratiis,  however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manutaftiire, 
he  fuftcrcd  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  woad  is  very  eafily  ciikivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
uiarket. 

Sect.  VI.    Hops. 

The  ufcs  of  tlicfc,  as  an  ingredient  in  malt-liqr.ors, 
bid  b>  aft  are  well  known.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  fiip- 
of  parlia-  j,ofcd  to  poll'efs  fiicli  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  i.fe 
.niciit.  of  them  was  forbid  hy  art  cf  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  But  though  this  adl  was  never  repeal- 
ed, it  docs  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufc  of  hops  has  Hill  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  bad  effects  on  the 
human  conftitution.  The  only  queliion,  therefote,  is. 
How  fartheraifiiigacrop  of  ihem  may  be  profitable  to 
an  hufb.''.ndman.'  and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Yonng,  in  a   fortnight's  tour  through 
■^  Aitmhrf  Kent  and  Elfcx,  informs  us  f  that  at  Caflle  Heding- 
^gricuHurc,  jjjj^  j^g  ^^,35  j„)  j  ijy  ^  j^jp  Rogers,  who  had  a  conli- 
'°  '  "'         derable  hop  plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground 
ECT)ence  of  '-'''^^  ^''^^  upwards  of  120I.  and  that  the  ufual  cxpenccs 
cultivating  of  laying  one  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  amounted 
them  at      to  34I.  6s.     By  a  calculation  of  the  cxpences  of  an 
CaftlcHed-  acre  in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  jilant 
icghim,      -in  acre  there  amounted  to  yA.  Ss.  6d.  ;  that  the  an- 
nual cxpcncc  was  25I.  and  ihe  profit  no  more  than 
il.  8s.  id.     In  anotlicr  pi  ice,  he  was  inlo-.T.ied  by  a 
Mr  Potter,  wjio   cultiv.'itcd  great  quantities  of  hops, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  ibme  extraordinary  crops  which 
,,.       -occurred  now  and  then,   nobody  would   plant  them. 
til  Effex.      It^  Elfex,    the  expeiices  of  an  hop-plaiuaiion  are  Hill 
greater  than  thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned;  an  acre 
many  years  ago  requiring  7jl.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops, 
and  now  not  Ids  than  lool.  the  annual  cxpence  being 
eflimated  at  51I.  is.  wliile   tlie  produce  commonly 
does  not  exceed  52I. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow-market  in  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  2CO 
acres  planted  with  hops,  but  "  18  or  20  are  grubbed 
up  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badncfs  of  the 
•times."  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  black  loofe  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy  ;  and  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  crop,  ifpccially  if  the  gravel  which  conflitutes 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds  16  feet  wide,  feparatcd  from  each  other  by 
-trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet 
afnnder,  and  about  i  2  inches  diameter,  three  rows  up- 
«n  a  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  very  rot-ten  dung  or  rich  compo/l ;  fcaticr  earth  up- 
on it,  and  plant  Icven  lets  in  each;  drawing  earth 
enough  to  them  afterwards  to  form  foinethiug  of  an 
hillock.  A  hop  gsrden,  I\ir  Young  informs  us,  "  will 
lall  almoft  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  th:}t  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  fcore  annually  ;  bur  it  is  reck- 
oned betier  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20  or 
.35  years." 

ill  this  volume  of  the  anaals^  Mr  Young  informs 


us,  that  "  one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  it  Cultivation 
np.     Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  tail-     <>f  fruit, 
ing,   he  ploughed  .:ud  fovved  bailey,   the  crop  great  ;  "         (T* 
then  niazagaii  beans,  two  acrcsof  which  produced  16  proCt^of 
quarters  and  five  bufliels.     He    then   fuwcd  it  with  bicaUiur 
•wheat,  which  produced   15  quarters  and  four  bnll.cb  up  h(.p- 
and  an  half  ;  but  fiucc  that  lime  the  crops  have  not  I"'"' F"** 
been  greater  than  common.  '1  he  fame  gentleman  has  ■'''"'»• 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat.''     In  the  ninth 
vokirr.e  of  the  fame  work,   however,  wc  have  an  ac- 
count  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Le  Wand  of  Sitting- 
bourn    in  Kent,  of    grubbing  up    12  acres  of  hop- 
ground  wliicli  wasnot  attended  wiiii  any  remarkable 
fuccefs.     Part    of  the  hops  were  grubbed   up  in   the 
year  i  7S1,  and  mazagan  bcantfowiiin  their  Head;  but 
by  rcalon  of  the  feed  being  bid,  and  the  dry  fumnier, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  iudilterciit.     Next   year  the 
remainder  oithe  hops  were  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  j    but  Hill  the   crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  w.-/ fumnier  of  that  year. 
It    was  next   planted    with  potaioes,    which    turned 
out  well  ;  and  ever  lince   that  time   the   crops  have 
been   good.     This   gentleman    informs  us,  the  per- 
fon  who  liad  the  hop-ground  abovcmentioncd   did  not 
lofe  lefs  by  it  than  1500!.  . 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  confined  in  a  great  fnlture  of 
-meafure  to  the  fouihcrn  counties  of  England  ;  for  Mr  hpps  in 
Marfltall  mentions  it  as  a  mater  of  furprife,  that  in  Norfolk  o» 
Nortolk  helawa  "  tolerably  large  hop  garden."  The  t'is^'^'l'»e« 
proprietor  informed  him,  th.;t  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore there  h^d  been    ro   acres  of  hops   in  the  parilh 
(Blowriek!)  wherelhe  rcfidcd  :  which  wis  more  than 
could  be  collected  in  all  the  refl  of  the  county  ;  but  at 
that  lime  there  were  not  above  five  ;  and  the   culture 
was  daily   declining,  as  the   crops,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  cxpence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  perhaps  the 
mofl  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  can  beflow  his  labour.  Mr  Young  is  of  opi» 
nion,  that  fonic  improvement  in  the  culinre  is  aecclia- 
ry ;  but  he  does  )rt  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  cfpaliers.  Tl'.is  method  was  recom- 
mended both  by  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  Potier  above- 
nentioncd.  The  former  look  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after- 
wards (hot  out  horikiont.'illy,  alvvays  produced  a  great- 
er quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright.  He  alio 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  year  than  fach  as  are  picked  early  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fen  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  mucli 
more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Sect.  VII.  Cultivation  of  Fruit. 

Ik  Hercli>rdll)ire  audGlouceflerdiire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  pur^'ofe  of  jnaking  a  liquor  from  the 
juice,  forms  a  prii;cipal  part  of  their  hulbandry.  In 
Devonihire  alio  conliderable  quaniities  of  this  kind  of 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  two 
counties  abovementioncd.  j.g 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Herefordfliire  and  Gloncef-  fruits  cuU 
terniire  arc,  tha  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From  tivatcd  in' 
the  twofirll  are  made  the  liqtiors  named  ci./fr  zwiper-  Hcreford- 
rj  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor   of  fome  va-  ^'"^  ^°'' 
lue  might  be  made  from  cherries alfo,  it  does  not  ap-  jhi^«.     "' 
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CultiTatioi  pear  to  luvc  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marfhall  re- 
^  "f  fr""-  marks,  that  nature  has  fiirnillied  only  one  fpeciesof 
pears,  and  apples,  viz.  the  conimnn  cr^bof  the  woods 
139  Slid  liedgcs,and  the  wild  pear,  wliicli  is  likcwife  pretty 
Taricticsof  common.  TJic  varieties  of  thefc  fruits  are  entirely  ar- 
fruitscii-  lificial,  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a  certain 
moJcol"  ciiltc.re  J  whence  it  is  tlie  bulincfs  of  thufc 
who  widi  to  improve  fruit  there  fore,  to  catch  at  fupe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  raifed  then  by 
cultivation  to  the  highell  perfection  of  wliich  they  arc 
capable,  to  keep  tluin  in  that  (U'.e  by  artificial  propa- 
gation. Mr  Marlhall,  however,  obfcrves,  that  it  isim- 
polhble  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma- 
nent, ihongh  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma- 
nagement. "  A  time  arrives  (fajs  he)  when  tlieyean 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuceefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  wliich  rjifed  the  faineoftlie  liqnorsof  tliis  coun- 
try are  now  loft,  or  lo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be 
deemed  irrecoverable.  Theredflreal:\%givcrtap  ;  the 
cehhrmcd  J/ir-ap/'/f  is  going  olF;  and  ihcfquitjh-iicar, 
which  has  probably  furiiilhcd  iliis  country  with  more 
champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  long- 
er be  got  to  flonrilh;  the  ilocks  canker,  and  arc  unpro- 
duftive.  In  Yorkiliire  finiilar  circumftanccs  have  ta- 
ken place  ;  feveral  old  fruits  wliich  were  productive 
witliin  ray  own  recollection  are  loft  ;  the  ftocks  can- 
kered, and  the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear." 

Our  author  controverts  the  eonimun  notion  among 
orchard-men,  th.it  the  decline  ol"  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frelli  grafts  from  abroad,  particularly  from 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  apples 
vere  originslly  iriported  into  this  country.  Mr  Mar- 
fliall,  however,  thinks,  that  thtfe  original  kinds  have 
been  long  nnce  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  we  are  now  polH-ircd  were  raifed  from  feed  in 
this  conn  ry.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  a:  Ledbury  he 
was  fhowii  a  Normandy  apple-tree,  which,  withmany 
others  of  the  fame  kind  had  been  imported  immedi- 
ately from  France.  He  fou:id  it,  however,  to  be  no 
other  thai!  the  ^/V/iV-yiiCf/,  wliich  he  haJ  feen  growing 
as  a  neglected  wilding  in  an  Englilh  hedge. 

The  procefsof  raiiinj;  new  varieties  of  apples,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Marfuall,  is  linple  and  eafy.     "  Klecl 
reflioiisfor  ^f^yj  he  )  ainang  the  native  fpcties  individuals  of  the 

"'^■^"'^hiirlieft  flavour  ;  low  the  feeds  on  a  higiily  enriched 
■varieties  of  ^  =>,   ,      ,    ,,,,  .     .  ,      .  "     '  .. 

feed-bed.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  ot 
old  ones,  are  tlic  objects,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to 
ufe  a  frame  or  Hove  ;  but  where  the  prefervition  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  only  is  w.uited,  an  ordinary  loamy 
foil  will  be  fufficient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  pcr- 
feflly  clean  at  leall  from  root  weeds,  and  Ihould  be 
double  dug  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep. — The  fiir- 
face  being  levelled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to 
be  fcattered  on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered 
about  h;".lf  an  inch  deep  with  fume  of  the  fineft  mould 
previoudyraked  off'the  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During 
fummer  the  young  plants  Ihould  be  kept  perfrflly  free 
from  weeds,  and  may  be  taken  up  for  tranfplantaiion 
the  enfuing  winter;  or  if  not  very  thick  in  this  feed- 
bed,  they  may  remain  in  it  till  the  fccond  winter. 

Thenurfeiy  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  cnriclied,  and 
double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  leall;  though 
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i8or20  are  preferable.  Thcfeedling  plants  ought  to 
be  forted  agreeably  to  the  ftrenglh  ot  their  loots,  that 
tiicy  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  top  or  downward 


roots  (liould  be  taken  oS,  and  the  longer  fide  rootlets  Cultiratioa 
fli'jrte:ied.  The  young  trees  (hould  then  be  planted  in  uXfreit.^ 
rows  tiiree  feci  afunder,  and  from  1  j  to'  18  inches  dif-  " 
tant  in  the  rows  ;  taking  care  not  to  craii.p  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizi'itally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  ftocks  to 
be  grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  liiuation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  j  though,  in  ftrict 
management,  tliej  ought  to  be  rr-tranfplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 
"  in  frcth  but  UHinanured  double-dug  ground,  a  <]uin- 
cunx  four  feet  apart  csfry  way."  in  this  fccond 
iranfplantation,  as  well  as  in  the  fjrft,  the  braaehesof 
the  root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  Ihor- 
tened  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a 
globular  root,  futficiently  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the 
plant  ;  yet  fnlficiently  hrge  to  give  it  firuuiclsand  vi- 
gour in  the  plantation  145 

Having  proceeded  in  this  mannerwith  the  feed-bed.  Method  erf 
our  author  gives  the  following  directions.  "  Select '^'X"'''^? 
Irom  among  t!'e  feedlings  the  plants  wiiofe  woo.1  and  **"  plant* 
leaves  wear  the  ui!>ft<»^^/.--/;i^  appearance.  Tranfplani 
thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil  in  agenij)  fitua;ion.  letting 
them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 
With  the  feeds  of  the  faireft,  richcft,  and  beft  tiavour- 
ed  fruit  repeat  this  procel's  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  this 
fruit  on  that  of  the  rieheft,  fweetcll,  bcft-AavoareJ 
apple:  repeating  this  operation,  and  translcrring  the 
fubjeft  under  improvement  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  asrichnefs,  flavour,  or  firmnefs  may  require ; 
continuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
delired  fruit  be  obtained.  Thereh.is,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ;  and  ihould  not  the 
finie  fpirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will,  in  aeourfc  of  year^,  be  left  dellituic 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefc  two  fpecics  of  fruit  ;  which, 
though  they  may  in  fome  degree  be  deemed  objcvtsof 
luxury,  long  cullovn  feeins to  have  ranked  among  the 
neccHaries  of  life."  144 

In  tlic  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers, ^^r  Crimwoid  Mr  Orim- 

Aippofcs  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  inngi-  *."**^  •"P*" 

nary  than  real.     He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  of""'"  °      * 
,,  •  1    1      1-       •       ,  1  <-    L     .      •      1       •     aegtDeracy 

"  is  not  a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  Iruit,  but  in  „(  jppie». 

the  tree;  owing  either  to  waut  of  health,  the  feafon, 
foil,  mode  of  planting,  tT  the  ftockihcy  are  grafted 
on  being  teo  often  raifed  from  the  feed  ol  apples  ia  the 
fame  placeor  coiinty. — I  have  not  a  dojbt  in  my  own 
mind,  bnt  that  the  trees  which  arc  graftedonthe  Ilocks 
raifed  from  the  ai'ple-pips  are  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  crab-ftock  ;  and  the  feafonsin  this 
eouniry  have,  for  many  years  palt,  been  unfavourable 
for  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the  luppofed  dci;enericy 
of  the  apple.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  ofor- 
chards  would  pmcure  the  trees  grafted  on  real  crab- 
ftocks  from  a  diftaiit  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  cx>- 
pence  ol  charge  and  carriage.  145 

In  the  famevoluiiic,  Mr  Kdmtind  Gillingwater  af- MrGiUinit- 
figns  as   a   realbn   for    ilie  degeneracy  of  apples  the  w*:et'.upi- 
mixture  of  various  f.irina,    from  the  orchards  being"'""' 
too  near  eacli  other.     In    eoofcquenee  of  this  no- 
tion, he  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  belt  kinds  of 
apple-trees  are  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being 
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Cultiva-    plmteJ  too  near  bad  neighbours  : "  Remove  tbcin  (fays 
tionof     ije^  to  a  lituai ion  where  they  arc  not  expofcd  to  this 
.    '*'''"•      inconvenience,  and  ihey  willimmeiiiately  rccovrrthcir 
former  excellency."  This  theory,  however,  is  notfup- 
jwrtcd  by  a  fingk  experiment. 
146  In  tliis  volume  alio  Mr  Richard  Samuel  exprcfTes  his 

MrSamu-  concern  at  the  "  prefcnt  neglect  ot  orchards,  where  the 
el's  opinion  yiJ  nces  are  decaying,  witliout  proper  proviiion  being 
"I^a'^ 7"'  niadc  for  the  fuccccding  age  j  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
t  o   o  re-  jYelli  trees  (which  does  not  frcqutnily  happen),  there 
isfcldom  any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  foris, 
as  his  grafts  arc  ufnally  taken  promifciiouHy  from  any 
ordinary  kind  molt  eal'ily   procm-cd  in  the   neighbour- 
hood."     His  remedy  is  tocollcft  grafts  from  ihe  bell 
trees  ;  by  wJiicli  means  he  fiippofes  that  the  fuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  foon  be  recovered.     To  a  care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  I'uperiority  of  the  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other  places. 
Wiih  regard  to  the  method   of  cultivating    fruit- 
trees,  it  is  only  nccell'ary  to  add,  that  while  they    re- 
main in  the  nurfcry,  the  intervals  betwixt  them  may  be 
occupied  by  fuch    kitchen   llurt  as  will  not  crowd   or 
overihidow  the  plants  ;  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  Ihould  be  particularly  attended  to;     Ifitihoot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  contending  branches  lliould 
be  taken  ott';   but  if  the  leader  be  lofl.  and  not  callly 
recoverable,  the  plant  fiiould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand's  breadth  of  the  foil,  and  a  frcfli  Item  trained. 
The  undermoll  boughs  fliould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  plants  every  winter  ;  but  taking  care  to 
prcferve  heads  of  fulficient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
flems  up  toot.ill,  which  would  make  them  fccblein  the 
lower  part.  The  Items  in  Hereford  (hire  are  trained  to 
fix  feet  high  ;  but  our  author  prefers   feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.     A  tall  ftemmed  tree  is  much 
lefs  injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  low  head- 
ed one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the 
.fame time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thick- 
iiefs  of   the  flem  ought  to  be  in    proportion    to  its 
height ;  for  which  reafon  a  tall  ftock  ought  to  remain 
longer  in  the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.     The  ufualfize 
-at  which  they  are  planted  out  in  Herefordlhire  is  from 
lour  to  fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  ;  which  fizc, 
with  proper  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or 
eight  years.     The  price  of  thefe  ftocks  in  Hereford- 
lhire is  iSd.cach.  Our  author  met  with  one  inflance 
of  crabltocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a  good 
taH       profpect  of  fucccfs. 
TJethod  of      In  Herefordfliire  it  is  common  to  have   the  ground 
■managing  of  the  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Glouceflerfliire  in 

'f'ofc'hwcU  S."'^^  '•  ^^'''^'^  ^^^'  ^'a''^'^"  ftippofes  to  be  owing  to  the 

in  Here"  '  difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two   counties;   that 

fordlhire     of  Herefordlhire  being  generally  arable,  and  Gloucef- 

anJ  Glou-  ter  grafs  land.     Trees,  however,  are  very  deflrndlive 

•tcfterOiire.  not  only  10  a  crop  of  corn,  but  to  clover  and  turnips  ; 

though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit-trees   in  general, 

efpecially  when  young.     In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 

grefs  is  comparatively  iJow,  forwantof  the  earth  being 

llirred  about  them,  and  by  being  injured  by  the  cattle, 

efpecially  when  low-headed  and  drooping.  After  they 

begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all   means  to   be   kept 

aw-ay  from  them,  as  they  not  only  deltroy  all  the  fruit 

within  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to 

the  cattle,  being  apt  to  flick  in  their  throats  and  choak 
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ing  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  fca-      tionof 
fon,and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the  ^  ^'"''- 
cattle  :  but  Mr  Marlhall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  "' 

to  plant  orchards  in  grafs  land.  "  Let  them  (fays  he) 
lay  their  old  orchards  to  grafs;  and  if  they  plant,  break 
up  their  yoimg  orchards  10  arable.  This  will  be  chan- 
ging the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial 
to  the  land  and  the  trees.  j^j 

Our  author  complains  very  much   of  the   indolent  Indolence 
and  carclcls  method  in  which  the  Herefordfliire  and  <''^'''=/"- 
Cloucellerlhire  fanners  r.unagc  their  orchards.     The  "!"f '" 
natural  eneniirs  of  fruit-trees  (fays  he)  arc,   I.  Are-  '  "'"^  P"*' 
duudancy   of    wood.      2.    Ihe   inillctoc.     3.  Mofs.  j,f 
4.  Spring  frolts.     5.  Blights.     6.  Infers.    7.  An  cx- 
ccfs  of  fruit.     8.  Old  age.  150 

1.  A  redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicidl,  by  reafon  of  Exctfs  of 
the  barren  branches  depriving  thofe  which  beer  fruit  wood  how 
of  the  nourilhnient  which  ought  to  belong  to   them.""' 
A  niukiiude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  winds  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  :  trees  are  like- 
wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 

of  sir,  lo  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  "  It  is  no  uncommon 
light  (fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  diitrict,  with  two 
or  three  tires  of  boughs  prefTing  down  hard  upon  one 
another,  with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven, 
that  even  when  the  leaves  are  off,  a  fmall  bird  can 
fcarcely  creep  in  among  them.  rrj^i 

2.  The  inilletoe  in  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  to  Mifletoe 
the  apple-iree.     It  is  cafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  ^°'"  <'«- 
irofly  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  ''^'■°y^<'f 
off  from  the  branches.   It  likewifc  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  lliecp  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy.        j-j 

3.  Mofs  can  only   begot  the  better  of  by    induftry  Mofs. 
in  clearing  the  trees  of  it;   and  in   Kent  there   arc 
people  who  make  it  their  profeflion   to  dofo.  ,5^ 

4.  Spring-frofls,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Eprinj 
cecd  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit-trees  ;  dry  frolts  frofls. 
only  keep  back  the  blofliams  for  fome  time.     Art  can 

give  no  farther  cffiflance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  flate,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  a  ftrcngth  of  bud  and  blolfom  ;  and 
by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  drying  quickly  before  the  frolt  let  in.  ,., 

J.  Blight  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  which  Blights  a* 
Mr  Ivlaifliall  thinks  is  not  nnderflood.     1  wo  bearing  uncertain 
years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together  ;  and  he  is  of  term, 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaulling  of  the  trees  by 
tire  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 
The  only  thing  therefore  that  can  be  done  in  this  caic 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  flate 
as  polhble.  j.. 

6.  Infers  deflroy  not  only  the  blolToms  and  leaves.  Method 
but  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.     Inpropofedof 
the  year  1783  much  fruit   was  dellroyed    by   wafps.  deftroyitij 
Mr  Marfhall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female '""''P'' 
wafps  in  the  fpring  ;  by  which  thefe  mifchievous  in- 

fefls  would  perhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leaft  great- 
ly lelfened.  , 

7.  An  exccfs  of  fruit  flints  the  growth  of  yonngof  an  ei- 
trces,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three  cchat 
years  ;  while  in  many  cafes  the  branches  are  broken  fruit. 
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off  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit ;  and  in  one  cafe  Mr 
Marlhall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funlt  under 
its  burtlien.     To  prevent  as  much  as  poliiblc  ilic  bad 
ertcds  of  an  excels  of  fruit,  Mr  Marfliall  recommends 
"  to  graft  in  the  boughs,"  and  wJicn  fully  grown,  to 
thin  the  bearing  branches;  thus  endeavouring  like 
157        ^^'-  gardener,  to  grow  fruit  every  vcar." 
Darationof      8.  Though  it  is  impoliiblc  to  prevent  the  effef>s  of 
Fruit-trres  old  age, yet  by  proper  management  the  natural  life  of 
maybe       ft\xii  trees  may  be  coniiderably  protracted.  The  mod 
lengthenetl  gUgjijic  niethod  ii  to  graft  Hocks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  boughs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  which  long  takes  place 
before  the  tree  manifefts  any  fign  of  decay.    During 
this  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  period 
when  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the 
ground  it  occupies,  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  allowcJ  to  Hand.  In  the  Vale  of 
Glouceftcr,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inftance  of 
fome  heahliy  bearing  apple-trees,  which  then  had  the 
fecond  tops  to  the  fame  (terns.  The  former  tops  hav- 
ing been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  (lumps  faw- 
grafted.     Our  author  obferves,  that  the  pear-tree  is 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to 
be  planted  in  ilie  fame  ground.      He  concludes  with 
the  following  general  obferv<ilion  :  "Thus  cunlidering 
fruit-trees  as  a  crop  in  hufbandry,  the  general  ma- 
nagement .ippears  to  be  this:    Plant  upon  a  recently 
nthe  cul-  broken-lip  worn  out  fward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  ftate 
ureo  tim-  of  arable  management,  until  the  trees  be  well  grown: 
then  lay  it  down  to  grafs,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  trees  be  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decay- 
ed ;  when  it  will  again  require  a  courfc  of  arable  ma- 
nagement." 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Ttmber-Treei. 

Th  E  importance  and  value  of  thcfe  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  fuperriuous  to  fay  anythingon  that  fubject  at 
prefent  :  notwithflandiiig  this  acknowledged  value, 
however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  (low,  and  the  re- 
turns for  planting  fo  diftant,  that  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  for  a  long  tim-e  to  be  a  pofiiive  lot's,  or  at  leall 
to  be  attended  wiili  no  profit.  This  matter,  however, 
when  properly  conlidered,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
There  are  four  diftinift  fpecics  of  woodlands  :  viz. 
woods,  timber-groves,  coppices,  and  woody  Wilftcs. 
The  woods  are  a  collection  nf  limber- trees  and  under- 
wood; the  limber-groves  contain  timber-trees  without 
any  underwood  ;  and  the  coppices  arc  collections  of 
underwood  alone.  All  thelc  turn  out  to  advantage 
iooneror  latter,  according  to  the  qsick  or  llow  growtii 
of  the  trees,  and  the  liiuation  of  the  place  with  rcfpeil 
to  certain  local  advantages.  Thus  in  fome  places  un- 
derwood is  of  great  confequcnce,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
(takes,  fuel,  &c.  and  by  reafonof  the  quirknefs  of  its 
grovvih  it  may  be  accounted  the  molt  protitable  of  all 
plantations.  An  olicr-bej  will  yield  a  return  of  p;o- 
fit  in  the  fccond  or  third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15 
or  20  years  ;  whiles  plantation  of  oaks  will  not  arrive 
at  perfccfion  in  Itfs  th..n  a  century.  Thislafl  period 
is  fo  long,  thiit  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fniipofed 
likfly  to  deter  people  tor  making  fiich  pUntatii^ns  of 
this  kind,  as  (cw  are  willin<»  to  t.ike  any  trouble  for 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in  pcrl'edion.  It  mull  be 
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remembered,  however,  that  thoagh  the  frees  them-    Timbcr- 
ftlves  do  not  come  to  pcrfedion  in  a  Ihortcr  time,  the     tree,. 

valucoftheground  will  always  increafc  in  proportion  ' ^ ' 

to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fubject,  a  j  '^' 
"  we  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now  !iv-  ^^  ,""} 
ing,  wiio  during  his  lifetime  has  made  plantations,  pUnting. 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  his  Ion  as 
much  as  his  whole  eltate,  handfome  as  it  is.  Suppoling 
that  thofc  plantations  have  been  made  joor  60  years, 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  20  or  30  more  they  will  be 
worth  L.  50,000  ;  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent 
they  are  worth  lome  20,oool.  or  30,000  I .'  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Baiii  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  JO  acres  of  oak  timber  in  looycars  to  be  L.  i2,roo, 
which  is  near  50s.  annually  per  acre  ;  and  if  we  con- 
(ider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating  without 
any  of  that  expence  or  rifk  to  which  annual  crops  arc 
fubject,  it  is  probable  that  timber-planting  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  nioft  profitable  articles  in  hufban- 
dry. Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of  oak- 
land  in  I  JO  years,  at  no  lefs  than  L.  670,000  ;  but 
this  is  moll  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any  rate, 
however,  it  would  be  improper  to  occupy,  efpccially 
with  timberof  fuch  llow  growth,  the  grounds  which 
either  in  grafs  or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vation with  a  good  annual  crop. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag-  planting 
ftafTe  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliaryto  culiiva- meliorates 
tion.  He  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil- thcfoU. 
lia.Ti  Jerringhain,  who  made  trial  of  "  the  molt  unpro- 
miflngground  perhaps  that  any  fucccfsful  phnter  has 
liiiherto  attempted."  His  method  was  to  plant  beech- 
trees  at  proper  didances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon 
otherwife  barren  heaths.  "Thcfe  trees  (fays  MiWag- 
Aaftc),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loain,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  its  broken  ftrata  of  fand  or 
gravel,underthe  protection  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  (lowly,  of  the  foil ;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
perior  growtii  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  offpacefor  growth 
when  the  firs  were  cut  down."  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  their  roots  de- 
cay in  the  ground  ;  and  thus  turnilh  by  that  decay  a 
new  fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  : 
by  which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour, 
as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpace  and  freer  air  ;  the 
firs  iheniftlvcs,  though  cut  down  before  tiicy  arrived 
at  their  full  growth,  being  alio  applicable  to  many 
valuable  jiurpofes. 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Airriculiurc,  we  ^.  1!  •*    c 
X-     I    L         1  1-  1     I  1 ''  ..    TT       •        Culture  at 

find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries:  tmibcr- 

and  he  informs  US,  that  the  larch  is  the  qiiickellgrow-  trees  re- 
cr  and  the  moil  valuable  of  all  the  relinous  limber-  eonimei:d- 
trees  ;    but  unkfs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  "1  •')'  '"^'f 
for  ihc  branches  to  (trcich  out  on  the  lower  part  of  ^^f'"- 
the  trunk,  it  will  not  arrive  at  any  conliderable  lizc  ; 
and  this  obfervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyra- 
midal trees.  Scotch  firs  maybe  planted  bi.tween them, 
and  pnlled  out  after  they  begin  toobltrucl  the  growth 
of^the  larch.  Some  of  thcfe  larches  he  hadfeen  plant- 
ed about  30  years  bcfire,  whi^h  at  five  feet  diftance 
from  the  ground  meifured  from  four  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  in  circumference.  Thcraoil  barren  grounds, 
he  fsys,   would  anfwer  for  ihrfe  trees,  but  better  foil 
is  reijuirej  for  the  oaks.     In  this  paper  he  takes  no- 
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ticeofthe  leavesof  oncof  his  plantations  of  oaks  ha- 
ving; been  aliiio.l  entirely  dellroyed  by  inlcdls  ;  in  con- 
fcqiiencc  of  wliicli  they  diJ  not  incrcafe  in  bulk  as 
ufual :  but  another  which  had  nearly  tfcaped  thefe  ra- 
vages, increafed  at  an  average  one  inch  iu  circumfe- 
reiicc.  "  ^  tree  four  feet  round  (fays  he),  that  has 
limber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by  this  growth  a  folid 
foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one  fliilling  at  leaft, 
and  pays  5  fir  cent,  for  (landing.  It  increafes  more 
as  the  tree  gets  from  five  to  fix  feet  round.  I  have  a 
reafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that  1  have 
in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  fliilling  each 
per  annum,  or  L.  i  jo  a  year.  My  poplars  have  gained 
in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a  Worctfter 
and  witch  elm  as  much.  I  have  lately  been  informed, 
that  the  fmooih  cut  of  a  holy-tree,  that  meafurcs  20 
inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  cabinet- 
makers 2S.  and  6d.  per  foot. 

The  following  table  (hows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
21  years  from  ihcir  firfl  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne's  plantation  begun  in  the 
year  1765,  and  the  calculation  msde  on  the  ijth  of 
July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent,  the  foil 
partly  a  fwampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  meafures  were  taken  at  live  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ;  the  (mall  firs  having  been  occa- 
•fionally  drawn  for  pods  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters 
for  cottages  ;  and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  (land 
well  for  feven  years. 


Lombardy  poplar 

Arbcal     - 

Plane 

Acacia 

Elm 

Chefnut 

Weymouth  pines 

Cluilcr  ditto 

Scotch  fir 

Spruce  ditto 

Larch 


Height  in 
Feet, 

60  to  80 
50  to  70 
50  to  60 
50  to  60 
ijO  to  60 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
50  to  6e 


Circumference 
in  Feet.  Inch. 


4 
4 

3 

2 

3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 


8 
6 
6 

4 
6 

9 
5 

5 

10 

2 

10 
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Fiom  this  table  it  appears,  that  jdanting  of  timber- 
trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
fpace  of  20 years,  will  undoubtedly  r<rpay  the  origindl 
profitsof  planting,  as  well  as  the  intcreft  of  the  money 
laid  out  i  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  that  the  ground  on  which  they 
grow  may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From 
a  comparative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  afh,  and 
elm  timber,  given  in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the 
flowed  grower  of  the  three. 

With  refpefl  to  the  growth  of  under-wood,  which 
in  fonie  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  iu  order  ti>  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  cxaft  num- 
ber of  fowings  mud  be  regulated  by  the  ufcs  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surrey,  ft^ikes, 
ciders,  and  hoops  are  faleable,  there  ougju  to  be 
eight  or  ten  annual  fowings  ;  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- 
poles  are  demanded,  14  or  I J  will  be  required  ;  and 
if,  as  in  Yorkfliire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glou- 
tedeifliire,  cordwood  be  mod  marketable,  18  or  20 


fowings  will  be  necefTary  to  produce  a  fuccclTion  of   Timbet^ 
annual  falls.     Thus  the  bufintfs  by  being  divided,      treei, 
will  be  rendered  lefs  burthenfome:  a  certain  propor-  '       "      * 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a  regular  fci  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed  ;  and  by  beginning 
upon  a  (mall  fcalc,  the  errors  of  the  fird  year  will 
be  correcflcd  in  the  praftice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofc 
of  the  fecond  in   that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,   the  falls  will  follow  each  o- 
ther  in  regular  fuccc(non.     Thegrested  objcdion  to 
this  methoduf  ("owing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary 
trouble  in  fencing  ;  but  this  objection  docs  not  hold  it 
the  fowings  lie  at  a  didance  (roin  one  another  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire 
plot  may  be  inclofed  at  once  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  num- 
ber of  fowings,   fome  fubdivihons  will  be  neceflary, 
and  the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be 
fenced  offwith  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  con  - 
trivance  ;  but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the 
plough,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  nccelfary.  It 
mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  raifing  a  woodland 
from  feeds,  it  is  not  only  neccllary  to  defend  the  young 
plants  againd  cattle  and  (lieep,  but  againd  hares  and 
rabbits  alfo :    fo  that  a    clofe  fence  of   fome   kind 
is  abfolutely  neceifary.     See  the  articles  Fence  and 
Hedge. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifirig  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  thaiif  the  foilbeof 
a  ftiffclayey  nature,  it  fliould  receive  a  whole  year's 
fallow  as  for  wheat  ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  ;  but  at  all  events  it  mud  be  made  perfeftly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  fown,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds ;  as,  after  the  feeds  arc  fown, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceifary  buiinefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  lod.  If  the  dtuation  be  moid, 
the  foil  fliould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fuificiently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furface,  but 
not  high.  The  time  of  fiiwing  is  eiiher  tlie  month  of  jj^ 
October  or  March;  and  the  method  as  follows  :  "The  Method  < 
land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  fowing, 
whole  (hould  be  fown  with  corn,  or  pulfe  adapted  to 
the  feafon  of  fowing:  if  in   autumn,  wheat  or  rye 

may  be  the  crop  ;  but  if  in  fpring,  beans  or  oats 

■Which  everoftheCcthreefpecicsbeadoptcd,  thequan- 
tity  of  feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in  order  to 
give  a  free  admilfion  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop 
from  lodging.  The  fowiug  of  the  grain  being  com- 
pleted, that  of  the  tree-feeds  mull  be  immeJiattly  fet 
about.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  : 
acorn  and  nuts  (hou!d  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and 
berries  fcaitered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  a  hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  fow 
their  peafe.  The  didance  might  be  the  quarter  of  a 
datute  rod,  or  four  feet  and  one  inch  and  an  half.  A 
land  chain  fliould  be  ufed  in  fettrngout  the  drills,  as 
not  being  liable  to  be  lengthened  or  fliortcned  by  the 
weather.  It  is  readily  divided  into  rods  :  and  the 
quarters  may  be  eafily  marked. 

The  fpecies  of  under-wood  to  be  fown  mud  be  de- 
terminctl  by  the  confumpi  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  ftakes,  hoops,  &c. 
be  in  requelf,  the  oak,  ha7el,  and  afli,  are  edeemed 
as  under-wood.  \N  here  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iror\ 
forges,  beech  is  the  prevailing  lUiderwood.  The  oak, 

box.. 
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Timber,    box,  beech,  &c.  are  all  in  requcflin  different  countries, 
tre«i.      aud  the  choice  iiiuft  be  determined  by  the  prevailing 

"  demand.     As  the  keys  of  the  alli  (onieiinics  lie  two 

or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  fown  diftin^JuiIhed  by 
fonie  particular  marks,  to  prevent  thcni  from  being 
difturbed  by  the  plough  after  harvell  ;  as  a  few  beans 
fcattered  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats  ;  or  oats, 
if  the  crop  be  b'-ans.  The  crop  rtiould  be  reaped,  not 
mown,  at  harvcft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  fall  as  pof- 
fible.  Between  harveft  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
fiiould  be  laid  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  each  in- 
terval, for  meliorating  the  next  year'scrop,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry  ;  while  the  Hubble  of  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  on  each  (ide  of  the  drills  wi;l  keep 
ihem  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year's  crop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  firit 
was  corn,  this  may  be  beans  ;  if  tlic  firfl  was  beans, 
this  may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  oi  the  tiiird 
year  the  drills  which  rofc  the  firft  year  mud  be  looked 
over,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thofe  parts 
which  arc  thickeft  ;  but  the  drills  of  the  a(h  fhould  be 
let  alone  till  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  fhould  after- 
wards be  looked  over  from  time  to  time  ;  and  this, 
with  cultivating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills 
free  from  weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  necelfary  until  the 
tops  of  the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  crops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
if  they  only  pay  for  the  expenccs,  they  will  (till  be  of 
confiderable  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  flirred, 
and  preferving  the  plants  from  hares  and  rabbits. 
Even  after  the  crops  are  difcontinucd,  the  ground 
ought  ftill   to  be  llirred,  alternately  throwing   the 
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mould  to  the  routs  of  the  plants,  and  gatherine;it  into   Tinibcr- 
a  ridgc  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.     The  bell  me-      feci. 
thod  of  doing  tliii  is  to  fpli    the  ground  at  the  ap-  ' 

proach  of  winter  in  order  10  throw  it  up  to  the  trees 
on  both  iidcs ;  this  will  prcftrve  the  roots  from  froft  : 
gather  it  again  in  the  fpring,  which,  will  check  the 
weeds,  and  give  a  frelh  fiipply  of  air  :  fplit  again  at 
niid-fummcr,  to  prcftrve  the  plai.ts  from  drought  : 
gather,  if  ncctlFary,  in  autumn,  and  fplit  as  before  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  fpring  and  niid-fummcr 
ploughings  fhuiilj  be  continued  as  long  as  a  pkiugh 
can  pafs  between  the  plants. 

W  liencver  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  ar«  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drawn  up  too  llcnder  for  their  height,  ic 
will  be  necelFary  to  cut  off  all  the  rcfl  at  the  height 
of  about  an  handbreadlh  above  the  ground  ;  and 
thole  dcfigned  to  Hand  mull  now  be  planted  at, 
about  two  rods  diflant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearlj 
a  quincunx  as  pofTible.  The  fccond  cutting  niuft  b« 
determined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  under- 
wood ;  with  only  this  provifo,  that  the  timber  Hands 
be  not  too  much  crowded  by  it  :  for  rather  than  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice  Should  be  cut,  though 
the  wood  may  not  have  reached  its  moH  profitable 
Hate.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing 
oak-trees  in  woods,  is  in  a  great  mcafure  applicable  to 
that  of  railing  other  trees  in  tin'ber-groves.  The 
fpecies  moH  ufuslly  raifed  in  thefe  are  the  afh,  elm, 
beech,  hrch,  fpruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar, 
willow,  alder,  chefnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three 
laH  are  ufed  as  fubHitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and 
thefe  two  for  the  mahogany. 


Part  III.  Of  the  Cattle  proper  to  be  employed  in  Farm-Work  ;  Rearing 
and  Managing  of  them.  Of  Hogs,  Poultry,  &c.  Management  of 
Bees.     Of  the  Dairy.     Of  Manures. 


Sect.  I.  Oflhe  Cattle  proper  t»  be  employed. 

As  great  part  of  tlie  Hock  of  an  hufbandman  muH 
always  conliH  of  cattle,  and  one  of  his  principal  ex- 
penccs in  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of  his  bufi- 
refs  is  certainly  te  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moH 
important  of  the  whole.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a 
farm  may  be  divided  into  two  clafTcs,  viz  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  work,  and  fuch  as  arc  defigued  for  fale. 
The  former  are  now  principally  horfcs,  the  oxen  for- 
merly employed  being  fallen  into  difufr,  though  it  does 
not  yet  certainly  appear  that  the  rcafuns  for  the  ex- 
change are  fatisfaftory.  In  the  fccond  volume  of  Bath 
Papers.we  have  an  account  of  a  comparative  rxperimcnt 
of  the  utility  of  horfes  and  oxen  in  hufbandry  by  Mr 
Kedington  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  prefe- 
rence is  dccilivcly  given  to  oxen.  I!e  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  began  the  experiment  (i  1  1779),  he  was 
almoH  certain  that  there  was  not  an  ox  workrd  in 
the  whole  county  ;  finding,  however,  the  expciccof 
horfcs  very  ercat,  he  purchafcd  .1  lingle  pair  of  oxen, 
but  found  much  difHculty  in  breaking  them,  as  the 
workmen  were  fomuch  prejudiced  againH  them,  th^t 
they  would  not  take  the  proper  pains.  At  lail  he 
met  with  a  labourer  who  undertook  the  talk  ;  and  the 


oxen  "  foon  became  as  tradable  and  as  handy,  both 
at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any  horfes."  On  this  he 
determined  to  part  with  all  his  cart  horfcs  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  was  in  lySi,  he  had 
not  a  lingle  horfe,  nor  any  more  than  fix  oxen  ;  whicli 
incoiilidcrublc  number  performed  with  cafe  all  the  work 
of  his  farm  (confining  of  upwards  of  too  acres  of 
arable  land  and  60  of  pafture  and  wood),  bcfidcs  the 
Hatutc  duty  on  the  highways,  limber  and  corn,  cart- 
ing, harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  bii- 
fincfs.  They  are  conltantly  Ihoed  ;  their  harnefs  is 
the  fame  as  that  <>f  horfes  (excepting  the  nccelfary  al- 
terations for  difference  of  fizc  md  Ihape)  ;  they  are 
driven  with  briulcsand  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwer. 
iiig  t'>  the  fame  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  fingle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins:  and  our  author  in- 
forms us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in 
lefs  than  ei^jhi  hours  li.iic  ;  he  is  of  opinion  tint  they 
would  do  ii  in  feven.  The  i-itcrvals  of  a  fmall  plan- 
tation, ill  which  the  trees  arc  fei  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
dcr,  arc  pi mghcd  by  a  fingle  ox  with  a  light  plough, 
and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  hc^lds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  lingle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac- 
cor,li!ig  tothc  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufhels 
of  barley  or  cats  in  a  waggon  with  cafe  ;  and  if  good 
i  D  3  of 
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of  this  kind,  will  travel  as  fafl.  as  Iiorfes  widi  the  fame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bulhcls  in  a  light  c.rt, 
which  our  author  tliinks  is  liic  btlt  carriage  of  any. 
On  the  whole,  he  prefers  oxtn  to  horfcs  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons. 

I.  They  arekcpt  at  mnch  leiscxpcnce, never  eating 
meal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  they  arc  fed 
with  Araw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbigcs  ;  or  inllead 
ef  the  three  lall,  they  have  each  a  peck  of  bran  per 
day  while  kept  conftantly  at  work.  In  the  fpring 
they  eat  hay  ;  and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  in 
feed-time,  they  have  bran  belidcs.  When  the  vetches 
arc  fit  for  mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable. 
After  the  day's  work  in  fummer  they  have  a  fmall 
bundle  of  hay,  and  fland  in  the  ftable  till  they  cool  ; 
after  which  they  are  turned  into  the  pafture.  Our  au- 
thor is  of  opinion,  that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in 
condition,  for  the  fame  conflant  workas  an  horfe,  for 
at  leail  4I.  Icfs  annually. 

.  2.  After  a  horfe  is  (even  years  old,  his  value  de- 
clines every  year  ;  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old, 
he  is  fcarce  worth  any  thing  ;  but  an  ox,  in  any  of 
thefe  Iltuaiions,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more 
than  the  tirft  purchafe  ;  and  will  always  be  fat  fooner 
after  work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 
vants  riding  them  without  their  mailer's  knowledge, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  oxen. 

5.  A  general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plenti- 
ful, and  confcqucnily  all  other  meat ;  which  would  be 
a  national  benefit. 

Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow- 
ledging, that  there  isone  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  llioe  them  ;  tho' 
even  this,  lie  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the  unlkilful- 
nefs  of  the  fmiths  who  have  not  been  accullomed  to 
fhoe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He  con- 
fincsthcni  inapound  while  thenperationisperiorming. 

Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  Rur^l  Economy  of  the  Midland 
counties,  (hows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  cxpencc, 
which,  accordin<5  to  his  calculation,  iscnormouson  the 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  witli  efiimating  the 
number  of  I'quare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  ;  and  this  he  fuppofcs  to  be  50,000  of  culti- 
vated ground.  Suppofing  the  work  of  hulbandry  to 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquare  mile  to  em- 
ploy 20  liorfes,  which  is  about  3  to  too  acres,  the 
%vhole  number  ufcd  throughout  Britain  would  be 
6oo,ocOifroni  which  deducting  oneiixth  for  the  raim- 
bcr  of  oxen  cnipli<yed  at  prcfent,  the  numberof  horfes 
jufl  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000  ;  each  of 
which  requires  full  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
■work,  liorfes  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  fome  at 
two,  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  tlicy  are  fix  ;  fo  that  the  coll 
of  rearing  and  keeping  may  be  laid  at  full  four  ordi- 
nary years.  For  all  this  confunipiiou  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce he  returns  not  the  community  a  lingle  artitle  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  ;  even  his  (kin  for  eco- 
nomical purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off. 
By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  ol  hulbandry,  there- 
fore, "  the  coiuuiiinity  is  loling  annually  the  amouat 


of  200, o'O  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  ;"  which  at  (^attletobe 
the  low  eltimaic  of  five  pounds  a-year,  amounts  to  a  employed, 
niillion  annually.     On  the  contrary,  fuppoling  the  bu-  '     TtT"^ 
lincfs  of  hulbandry  to  be    done  loltly  by  cattle,  and  _^  millioB 
adniiiting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex-  annually 
pendiiurc  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horfes  Inft  by 
require  to  lit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  inftcad  of  1'>='P"'K 
50,000  horfes  dying,   50,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than  """"• 
52  Hone  each,  are  annually  llaughtered  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  a  quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 
of  London  conlumes  would  be  annually  brought  into 
the  market  ;  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 
inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani- 
mal food  a-day  each  ;  and  this  without  confuming  one 
additional  blade  of  grafs.     "  I  am  far  from  cxpcding 
(fays  Mr  Marlhall),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  Ihort  fpacc 
of  time,  become  the  univcrfal  beafls  of  draft   in  huf- 
bandry  ;  nor  will  I  contend,  tliat  under  the  prefent 
circunillances  of  the  illand   they  ought  in  Uriel  pro- 
priety to  be  ufed.     But   I    know  that   cattle,  under 
proper  man.igenient,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  are 
equal  to  every  work  of  hufbandry,  in  moll  if  not  all 
lituations  :   And  1  am  certain,    tliat  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  worked 
with  conliderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  tlie  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.     If 
only  one  of  the  500,000  carcafes  now  lo(l  annually  to 
the  community  could  be  reclaimed,  the  faying  would 
be  an  objed."  173 

In  Norfolk  our  author  informs  us  that  horfes  are  No  oxeo 
the  only  bealls  of  labour;  and  that  there  is  not  per-  "'^^'^f'" 
haps  one  ox  worked   throughout  the  whole  county.  ^°' °"^' 
It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vale  of  Glouceller,  though  oxen        174 
are  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.     Formerly  fome  Objeaioii 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ;  but  they  were  found  '?    ,^"|  '", 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  civen  '\^     */f  ° 
up.     tveu  when  worked  lingle,  the  lame  objcdion  is 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  M:irlliall,  "  in  this  I  fufpeft  there 
is  a  fpice  of  obltinacy  in  the  old  way  ;  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvi  ment  ;   a  kind  of 
indolence.     It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  feverc  to  fay 
of  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rallier  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horfes  than  llep  out  of  the  beaten  init 
to  avoid  them."     Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  flioes,  in 
ourauthor'sopinion, might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of;    but  "  if  not,   let  thofe  (f-ys  he)  who  are  ad- 
vocates for  oxen  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thofe  who  are  their  enemies 
eft  imate  the  comparativemifcliiefs  of  trading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  bealls  of  labour  in  the  Vale." 
In  the  Coifwold  oxen  are  worked  as  well  as  horfes  ;  ufcd  in  the 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  ftill  in  the  pro-  Cotfwold. 
portion  of  two  to  one  :  lie  has  the  (atisfaflion  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene- 
ral ufe.     They  ;.rc  worked  in  harncis  ;  the  collar  and 
harnefs  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reveritd,  as  in 
moft  cafes  they  are  for  oxen.   "  They  appear  (fay  s  our 
author)  to  be  perfcclly  lian.'y,  and  work,  lither  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  Ihous,  th;<t  although 
horfes  may  be  in  fome  cafes  <:o«fe/;/t-/;/,  and  in  mod  ca-        '7^ 
fes  pUafurabie  to  the  driver,  they  are  by  no  means  ne-  ^^nveabl* 
cc^fary  to  hufbandry.     A   convenience   ufed  in   'li'^  ^oufg, 
country  is  a  moveable  harncfs-houjl-,  with   a  (ledge 
bottom,  which  is  drawn  f:om  place  to  place  as  octa- 
(lon  may  require.     Thus  no  labour  is  loft  eiihcr  by 
the  oxen  or  their  drivers. 

In 


harnefs* 


Sed.  I. 


HUSBANDRY. 


Cattle  tobe  III  Yorklliirc  oxcn  are  ftill  ufcd,  though  in  much 
employed,  fewer  numbers  thau formerly ;  bucourautlior docs  not 
,j'-  imagine  tliis  to  be  any  decilive  argument  againit  their 
Why  the  Utility.  The  Yorkthirc  plough  was  formerly  of  fuch 
ufeof  oxen  an  unwieldy  conflruCitiun,  that  four  or  fix  oxcii,  in 
is  declining  yokes,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  abfoluiely  requilue  to 
draw  it ;  but  the  improvements  in  the  conllructioii  of 
the  plough  have  of  hte  been  (o  great,  tliat  two  liurfes 
are  found  to  be  fuHicicnt  for  tlic  piirpolc  ;   fo  tliat  as 


Hi 


in  York- 
Ibirc. 


Sect.  II.     Of  different  Kindi  oj  Horfti,  and  the  Me-   Different 
thijdi  oj  lireeJiiig,   Rearing,  and  Feeding  them.  kinds  of 

The  midland  counties  of  England  have  for  fomc   ■ — . 1' 

time  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  breed  of  the       '79 
black  cart-hor/e ;  though  Mr  Marlhall  isof  opinion  that  '^«o<"«  «>' 
this  kind  arc  unprofitable  as  bcafls  of  draught  in  huf-  \  '  ^^^ 
bandry.    The  prtfcnt  improvement  in  the  breed  took 
its  rife  from  fix  Zealand  marcs  lent  over  by  the  late 


Yorkfliire  has  all  along  been  famous  lor  iis 


breed  of     ^"'^'^  Che>:erfield   during  his  embalJy  at  the  Hague. 


horfei. 


horfes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  prtfeni  diiufcof 
*xen.  Even  in  carriages  they  arc  now  much  dilufcd  j 
but  Mr  Marlhall  afligns  as  a  real'on  for  this,  tliat  the 
roadi  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  loft  to  the 
hoof  in  fummcr;  but  now  ihcyare  univerfally  a  cauie- 
way  of  hard  limeftoncs,  which  hurt  the  feet  of  uxen 
even  when  Ihod.  Thus  it  even  apjicars  matter  ot  fur- 
prife  to  our  author  that  fo  many  oxen  arc  employed 
in  this  county  ;  and  the  employment  of  them  at  all  is 
lo  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  bealls 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  lUU  coiuiiiue  to  ufc 
them,  even  tjiough  tlieir  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  iind  them  not  only  able  to  ftand 
workiiigeveryiJay  provided  their  feet  do  not  (ail  them, 
but  to  bear  long  hours  better  ihan  horfes  going  in  the 
fame  pafture.  An  ox  in  a  good  parturc  loon  tills  his 
178  belly,  and  lies  down  10  nil;  but  an  liorfe  can  I'carce 
Superiority  fatisfy  liis  hunger  ina  iliort  fummer's  n^jht.  Oxen  are 
of  oxen  to  alfo  conlidered  as  much  fuperiur  at  a  diihcuU  pull  to 
horfes;  but  this  he  is  willing  to  fupf.ofc  arifcs  troin 
their  uling  lialf-bred  hunters  in  Yorkthirc,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  cart-horfcs.  "  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart-horfes  ?  Why,  a  fpccies  ot'  llrong, 
heavy,  lluggilh  animals,  adapted  foli  ly  10  the  purpolc 
of  draught ;  and  according  to  tiie  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  expence,  which 
nobody  bellows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe.  This  fpecies  of  beafls  of  draught  cort  at  lour 
years  old  from  20I.  to  50I.  ;  they  will,  with  ex- 
travagant keep,  extraordinary  care  and  attendance, 
and  much  g'>od  luck,  continue  to  labour  eiglit  or  ten 
years  ;  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  Jive  fliil- 
lings  a-]-,eaJ.  If  v\  e  had  no  other  fpeciis  of  animals 
adiptcd  t'l  the  pii:poics  of  draught  in  the  ill.iiid,  cart- 
horfcs  Would  be  very  valualile,  tney  being  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  breed  of  faJdle-horles  for  the  purpolc  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  v>ereoiilya 
fniall  (hare  of  the  .itieniion  j.aid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  no'v  bcltowed  oi.  the  breeding 
of  cart-horfes,  animals  ecjualiy  powerful,  more  active, 
lefs  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofcs  of  hulban- 
dry  if  liarncdcd  Aith  equal  jud;;  in  cut,  It  Is  expenlivein 
keep  and  aticndane,  much  inure  durable,  and  infi- 
nitely more  valu  ible  after  they  havi  finiihtd  their  la- 
bours, might  be  produced.  A  lUer,  like  a  colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarizeJ  to  h.irnefsat  two  or  three  years  old, 
but  fliould  rever  be  fuljecled  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  dvc  years  old  ;  from  which  age,  until  he  be  15  or 
perhaps  20,  he  may  be  conlidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
bead  of  draught.  An  ox  which  1  worked  feveral 
years  in  Surrey,  niii;ht  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  h^ve 
challenged  for  llrength,  agility  and  fagacity,  the 
bell  bred  cart-horic  in  the  kingdom." 


Thefe  mares  being  Iodised  at  his  lordlhip's  feat  at  B;ei- 
by  in  Derbylhire,  the  breed  of  horks  thus  became 
improved  in  that  county,  and  for  lome  lime  it  took 
the  lead  for  tiie  fpccies  of  thefe  animals.  As  the  im- 
jToved  breed  palled  into  Lcicelitrlhire,  however, 
through  foMie  unknown  circuniitanccs,  it  became  Aill 
nu«re  improved,  and  Lcicefter  has  I'or  funic  limetakcu 
the  lead.  It  is  now  found,  however,  ihit  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  dillric'l  are  much  lefs  ,ga 
ufclul  than  fuch  as  arc  of  a  fnialler  lize.  Mr  Marlliall  Horfes  be- 
dclcribciiu  m.ignilicentternisoneofthefelarge  horfes,  'onglnv;  tu 
a  iLdlion  belonging  to  Mr  Bakewell  n«med  K  (a),^'^-'^'; 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  handfomeit  liorfe  he  ever  law.  ^«'''l''^=r»- 
"  He  was  (ftys  he)  the  fancied  wjr-horj:  of  the  '  ' 
German  painters  ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi- 
nation, never  perhaps  excelled  tlic  natural  grandcurof 
this  liorfe.  A  man  of  moderate  lize  fetmed  to  (brink 
behind  his  fore  end,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upriglit, 
his  cars  ftood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  fays  every  horfe's  ears 
ought  to  Hand)  perpendicularly  <.ver  liia  fore  leet.  It 
may  be  (aid,  wiih  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  antl 
fy minetry  of  fiirui,  viewed  as  a  picturable  objecl,  be 
exceeded  as  far  the  horfc  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  ihowing  to  his  Majclly,  and  which 
was  afterwards  Ihown  publicly  at  London,as  that  horfc 
does  the  meaneft  of  thebrecJ."  A  u.ore  f//>/7// horfc, 
bred  alio  by  Mr  B-.kewell,  however,  is  delcribcd  as 
having  «'  a  thick  c.ircafe,  his  back  Ihort  and  llraight, 
and  his  legs  ihort  and  clean  :  as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
adivc  as  a  poney  ;  equally  fuitablc  for  a  cart  or  a  light- 
er carriage." 

The  (tallions  in  this  county  arc  bred  either  by  far- 
mer:, or  by  perfo.is  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  ireed  them, 
and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders.    Thefe 
lall  either  cover  with  ihem  ihenifelvcs,  or  let  them  out 
toothers  for  the  feafoUjor  tell  them  altogether  to  llal- 
lionmcn    who  travel  about  with   them   to  diifereilt       181 
places. — Tiie  prices  given  for  ihem  are  from  50  to  Prices  of 
200  guineas  by  purchal'c  ;   from  40  10  80  or  a  hun-  ftiUions. 
dred  by  ihe  fcafon  ;  or  from  half  a  guinea  to  twogui- 
neas  by  the  mare.     The  mires  are  niollly  kept  by  the 
farmers,  and  are  worked  until  near  the  limes  of  foal- 
ing, and  mojeratelyafierwards  while  they  fucklc  :  the 
bell  time  for  foaliug  is  fuppofed  lo  be  tlie  month  of 
March  or   .April;  and  the  lime  of  weming  that  of 
November — "  Theprice  of  foals  (fays  Mr  Marlhall), 
lor  the  lill  ten  years,  has  been  from  five  toten  pounds 
or  guineas  ;  for  yearlings,   10  to  i  j  or  20;  for  two- 
ycai-olds,  ij  to  25  or  30;  for  lix-ycar-oljs,  from  2J       i8» 
to  40  guineas." — Our  author  acknowledges  that  this  Mr  Mar- 
breed  of  horfes,  conlidered  ab(lra<ffedly  in  the  light  in  l)"''''  ob. 
which  they  appear  here,  is  evidently  a  profitable  fpc-  '=''""'"n 
cies  of  live  flock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  m..rkct  for  "J'  j  "^ 
fix-years  old  horfes  of  this  breed,  it  is  profitable  toa-  "' 

j;riculiurc. 


(a)  Mr  BaKcwtll  dillinguiihcs  allhis  horlcs,  balls,  aud  rains,  by  tbclctters  of  the  alphhabct. 
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griculturc.  '<  But  (fays  he)  viewing  the  hufiiiefs  of 
agriculture  in  geijtml,  not  one  octupitr  iw  ten  can 
part.ikc  of  the  profit  ;  and  being  kc;  i  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 
come indifpiitably  one  ol  its  licavicll  burdens.  t\<r 
beli'les  a  crllaiion  of  improvement  of  four  or  livs  gui- 
neas a  year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  nuitli  yc-rly  takes 
place.  Even  the  brood-mares,  after  tiey  have  p. (led 
that  age,  may,  unlefs  tl  ey  be  of  a  very  Uiperiur  qua- 
lity, he  Jceu'.ed  unprofital)le  to  the  farmer." 

Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor- 
folk horles  is  iiluioll  entirely  worn  out.  They  were 
fmall,  brown  muzzled,  and  light-boned  ;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  li:tle  food  :  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefcnt 
breed  is  produced  by  a  crofswith  the  large  one  of  Lin- 
colnihirc  and  Leicefterfliire  already  mentioned.  He 
approves  of  the  Sutfblk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a 
"  hall-horfe  halt-hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  llun  the  Leicellcr- 
Ihire  breed  ;   their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 

flatncfs  of  the  rib In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler  moft 

farmers  rear  their  own  plough -horfes,  breeding  of 
horfes  not  being  praftifed.  They  are  of  a  very  ultful 
kind,  the  colour  mofily  black,  inclinable  to  tan  co- 
lour, fliort  and  thick  in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their 
legs.  The  price  of  a  fix-year-old  horfe  from  2Sl.  to 
35I.  Some  cart-horfes  are  bred  in  Cotlwold  hills  ; 
the  marcs  are  worked  till  the  time  of  foaling,  but 
not  while  thty  fuckle  ;  and  the  foals  are  weaned  early, 
while  there  is  plenty  of  grain  upon  the  ground. 

Yorkfliire.whichhasbicnlongcclebratedforitsbreed 
of  horfes,  flill  ftands  foremolt  in  that  rcfpeft  among 
the  Englifh  counties.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  breed  of  faddle-horfcs,  which  cannot  be  reared  in 
Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Yorkfliire  flallions  are  frequently  fcnt 
into  Norfolk  ;  but  though  the  foals  may  be  handfomc 
when  young,  they  lofc  their  beauty  when  old.  In 
Yorklhirc,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unproniiling,  it  acquires  beauty,  flrength,  and  afti- 
vity  as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marfliall  luppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thoufand  horfes  are  annually  bred  up  be- 
tween the  eaflern  Motelandsand  the  Humber. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marfliall),  flrong 
f;tddle-horfcs,  f.t  for  the  rojd  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ;  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  fafliionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  flrong,  and  over-fized  hunter  ; 
and  the  fliows  of  Aallions  in  1  787  were  flat  and  fpi- 
ritlefs  in  comparifon  with  thofeof  1783."  The  black 
cari-horfe,  an  objcft  of  Mr  Marfliall's  peculiar  aver- 
lion,  is  alfo  coming  into  the  Vale. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkfliire  people,  the  mares 
being  almoll  trtally  neglefted  ;  though  in  the  brute 
creation  almolt  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female. 
With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  andihat  of 
AcRicuiTfRE,  fevcral  kinds  of  food  upon  which  ex- 
periuients  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  moft  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  moft  certain  method  of  afcertaining  this 
mntter  is  by  obferving  the  pradlice  of  thofe  counties 
where  horfes  are  mofl  in  ufe.  Mr  MarHuU  recommends 


the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the  cheapefl  me-   Difftn-m 
thod  of  ftcuiug  them   praflifed  any  where;   which,    kmd»  of      | 
hos\cver,  he  Items  willing  to  afcribe  in  a  great  mea-      horfca. 
fiirc  to  the  ex<.fllency  of  thtir  breed.      In  the  wi:  ler        ,jj^ 
months,  when  little  woik  is  to  be  done,   their  only  Norfolk 
rack-meat  is  barUy-ftrau  :  a  referveof  clover  liay  be-  manane- 
iug  ufuully  made  agaiiid  the  hurry  of  feed-time.      A  nunt  of 
buflicl  of  corn  in  the  nioll  buly  fcafon  is  computed  to  horfes  re- 
bc  an  ample  allowance   lor  each  horfe,  and  in  more  '-°'"n^"™" 
Icifure  times  a  much  Icfs  quantiiy  futfices.     Oats  and 
foni(  limes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able,  are  given  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  bailey  is  generally 
nialttd,  /.  t-.  fteeped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time 
it  is  given  to  the  horfes,  w  hen  it  is  fiippofcd  to  be  Irfs 
heating  than  in  its  natural  ftate.     Chaif  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  horfe-corn  :   the  great  quantities  of  torn 
grown  in  this  country  afford  in  general  a  futficiency 
o(  natural  chaff ;   fo  that  cut  chajf  is  not  much  in  ulc  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fomc 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghill,  arc  here 
in  good  tlleem  as  provender.    Oatchaff  is  defervedly        jj_ 
conliJered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality. — It  may  Thit  me- 
herc  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes  thod  fol- 
which  Mr  Marfhall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  far- •""«<*  '" 
mers,  is  pra^'lifed,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  time  n'^iy  p'*- 
inimemorial,  in  many  places  of  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  ■"''j?   '" 
and  is  found  abundantly  fulKcient  to  enable  them  to 
go  through-the  labour  required.     In  funimer  they  are 
in  Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys, 
and  in  fumnier  their  keep  is  generally  clover  only,  a 
few  tares  excepted.  jgg 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Calcula- 
Mr  Young  gives  an  account  of  the  expence  of  keep-  tioniofthe 
ing  horfes  ;  which,  notwithflandiug  the  va(l  numbers  eipence  of 
kept  iu  the  ifland,  fcems  flill  to  be  very  indeterminate,  tt^eping 
as  the  informations  he  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from  """'=•■ 
L.  8  to  L.  3i  a-year.    From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expence  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe than  that  of  agriculture,  he  ftated  them  as  fol- 
lows i 

1763  Six  horfes  cofl  per  horfe 
I  764  Seven  do. 

1765  Eight  do. 

1766  Six  do. 
Average  on  the  whole  L.  11  :  13  :  3. 

By  accounts  received  from  Northi/itnu  in  Hereford- 
fliire,  the  expcnccs  flood  as  follows  : 

1  768  Expence  per  horfe 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1773 

1773 

1774 

J  77) 

1776 
Average  L.  r5  :  13  :  i. 

On  thcfe  difcordant  accounts  Mr  Young  obfervcs, 
undoubtedly  with  juflice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex- 
pences  depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fcrvants  j 
while  fome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend  either  on 
their  carclcffncfs,  or  Itealtng  provender  to  their  btalf s 
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privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  as  follows :  "  The  more  exactly  the 
expence  of  horfcs  is  examined  iiuo,  the  more  advan- 
ragcous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day's 
experience  convinces  ine  mure  and  more  of  liiii.  If 
horfcs  kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  foi-  Ihovv,  have  pro- 
ved thusexpcniive  to  me,  what  mull  be  the  cx.'cnce  to 
thofc  farmers  who  make  their  fat  fleck  teams  an  objcd 
of  vanity  !  It  is  eafier  conceived  than  calculated. 

Sect.   III.    Cf  ihe  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 

Cattle. 

These  arc  reared  for  two  different  pnrpofes,  viz. 
work,  and  fattening  for  llaughter.  For  the  former 
purpofe,  Mr  Marlhall  remarks,  that  it  is  obvioully  ne- 
celTary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.  This  he 
thinks  wojld  be  no  difadvantage,  as  ^or/;,  though  for- 
merly an  article  of  fume  rcqucil,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  iifelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domcflic  flite,  though  nature  has  bellowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  ftatc  ;  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  produce  ahornkfs  breed  of  black  cattle  as 
well  as  of  fliecp,  which  lall  has  been  d(jnc  by  atten- 
tion and  pcrfeverance;  and  there  are  now  many  horn- 
Icfs  breeds  of  thefc  creatures  in  Britain.  Njy,  he  in- 
lids,  that  there  are  alrea^iy  Uirec  or  fuur  breeds  of 
hornlefs  cattle  in  the  illand  ;  or  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlels, 
and  from  thcfe  by  proper  care  and  attention  a  breed 
might  be  formed.  The  tirll  (Up  is  to  ftlcd  females  j 
and  haviiigobfervcd  their  imperfcftions,  to  endeavour 
to  correal  them  by  a  well  chofen  male. 

Theothcr  properties  of  a  perfect  breed  of  black  cat- 
tle for  the  purpofes  of  the  diary  as  well  as  others, 
ought,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  to  be  as  follows. 
I.  The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  lelfcn  the  quantity  of 
off.l.  2.  The  neck  tliin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the  fore- 
end,  as  Weil  as  to  Icllcii  the  cellar,  and  make  it  lit 
clofe  and  cafy  to  tlie  animal  in  work.  3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  chcft  deep,  and  the  bofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  itanding  out  full  from  the  fpine  ;  10  give 
ftrer.gth  of  frame  atid  conllituiion,  and  to  admit  of 
the  inteftinfs  being  lodged  wiiiiin  the  ribs.  4  The 
IhoulJcrs  Ihould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eufy,  bit 
broad  to  give  flrcngth  :  and  well  covered  with  ilclh 
for  the  greater  eafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnilh 
a  dciired  point  in  fattening  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought 
to  be  wide  and  level  throughout  :  the  quarters  long; 
the  thiglis  thin,  and  flanding  narrow  at  the  round 
bone;  the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofc 
when  empty,  to  hold  the  greater  quantiry  of  milk  j 
with  large  dug-veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  cladic  teats 
for  drawing  it  oft"  with  greater  eafe.  6,  The  legs 
(below  the  knee  and  hock)  Itraight  and  of  a  middle 
length  ;  their  bone,  in  general,  light  and  clean  from 
flefliincfs,  but  with  the  joints  and  (incws  of  a  mode- 
rate lize,  for  the  p\irp;il'cs  of  Itrength  and  adivity. 
7.  The  fiefh  ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  Aatc  of  tlefhi- 
ncfs,  ;.nd  tirm  in  the  (late  of  fatnefs.  8.  The  hide 
mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thicknefs,  though  in  our 
author's  opinion  this  is  a  point  cot  yet  well  deicr- 
mincd. 
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As  the  milk  of  cows  is  always  an  article  of  great    Rearing 
importance,  it  becomes  an  objeft  to  the  hulbandman,  if      black 
pollible,  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  that  ufeful  fluid,  which      "ttle. 
in  the  comnion  way  of  rearing  calves  is  univoiddblc.        ~        "' 
A  method  of  bringing  up  ihefe  young  animals  at  lefs  of  reti'mv 
expence  is  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  calret 
His  plan  is  to  makcfkiramed  milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  without 
of  that  which   is  newly  drawn   from  the  ten  ;  and  ■"'*• 
which,  he  fnppofcs,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  at  one  AukjI,  ,f 
third  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.    The  articles  to  be  Agriculture, 
added  to  the  fkimmed  milk  are  treacle  and  the  com-  '"''•  '• 
nion  linfced  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  ard  almoft  to  •"•  ^'*' 
an  imprflpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being  fo 
fmall,  that  10  make   32  gallons  would   coft  only  6d. 
bclides  the   ikimnied   milk.     !t  mixes  very   readily 
and  almoll  iniimattly  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difagrce- 
able  tafte.     The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 
Take  one  gallon  of  (kimmed  milk,  and  to  about  a 
pint  of  it  add  h^lf  an  ounce  of  treacle,  flirring  it  un- 
til it  is  well  mixed  ;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfced 
oil-cake  finely  pulvcrifed,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  ve-y  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  ftir- 
ring  it  in  the  men  lime  with  a  fpoon  or  lidle  until  it 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  .15  new  milk  when  it  is  lirft  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  (late  it  is  fit  for  ufe.     The 
quantity  of  the  oil-cake  powder  may  be  increaled  from 
lime  to  time  as  occa(ion  nq.iircs,  and  as  the  calf  be- 
comes inured  to  its   flavour.     On   this   fnbjecl  Mr       101 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  tw»  MrYoung't 
olijedts  of  great  importance,     i.   To  bring  them  up  eipcri- 
wiihout  any  milk  at  all  ;  and,  2.  To  make  fkimmed  "=■"•• 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.     In  conftquencc  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  m-.dc  to  accomplilh  theic  delirable  purpofes  ; 
and  Mr  Budclof  VV'anborough  in  Surry  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  his  method.     This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  gru<  1  made  of  ground  bar- 
ley and  oats.     Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  with  two  calves,  alTurcs  us  that  both  of  tliem 
died,  though  he  afterw.irds  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.     When  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  calves  ,it  three  days 
old  from  2od.  to  3s.  each  ;   by  which  he  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.    This  he 
did  in  ditttrcnt  ways,  havingcoUciiled  various  receipts. 
In  confequence  of  thefc  he  tried  hay-tea,  bean-meal 
mixed   with   whtat-tlour,   barley  and   oats  ground 
nearly, but  not  exactly,  in  MrBudd's  method;  but  the 
principal  one  was  .Hax-feed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  ;  this  being  recommended 
more  than  all  the  re(l.     The  refult  of  all  thefc  trials 
was,  that  out  of  50  calves  only  three  or  four  were 
reared;   thtfe  few  were  brought  up  with  barley  and 
oatmeal,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly  ; 
one  only  excepted,  which  at  the  dclire  of  his  coach- 
nian  was  brought  up  on  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of 
fkimmed  milk  and  one  third  of  water,  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  ilax  jelly  well  dillolved. 

The  fecond  object,  viz.  that  of  improving  (kimmed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, feems  to  be  the  more  pradicable  of  the  two 

Mr 
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Mr  Young  informs  us,  that  it  has  anl'svcrcd  well  with 
him  for  two  fcafons  ;  and  two  farmers  to  whom  he 
communicated  it  gave  likcwiica  favourable  report. 

In  the  third  voluuie  of  the  fame  work,  wc  arc  iu- 
formcd  that  the  Cornwall  farmers  iifc  the  following 
method  ill  rearing  their  calves.  "  They  are  taken 
from  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixih  day  ;  after 
which  they  have  raw  milk  from  lix  to  ten  or  14  days. 
After  this  they  feed  them  with  fcalded  Ikimmcd  milk 
and  gruel  made  of  Ihelled  oats,  from  three  quarts  to 
four  bciug  given  in  tlic  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening.  The  comuiun  family  broth  is  thought  to 
he  as  good  or  better  tlian  the  gruel,  the  favour  of  the 
fait  being  fuppofeil  to  llrcngihen  their  bovvels.  The 
proiionion  ol  grutl  or  broth  is  about  one  third  of  the 
inilk  given  them.  A  little  line  hay  is  fet  before  them, 
which  they  foon  begin  to  eat. 

In  tlie  hfih  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac- 
count by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  luccelsful  experi- 
ment on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  I  7  calves  ;  in  1788,  23  ; 
find  in  17S9,  15.  In  1787,  lie  bouglit  three  facks  of 
linfecd,  value  L.  2,  5s.  which  lafled  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water  ; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this  mixed  with  a  fniall  quan- 
tity of  tea,  made  by  ileepiug  the  bell  hay  in  boiling 
water.  By  the  ufe  ot  this  food  three  times  a  day,  he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thofeof  his 
neighbours  which  were  reared  with  milk. —  Thefe  un- 
natural kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a  looicncfs,  whith  in  the  end  proves  fatal 
to  the  calves.  In  Cornwall  they  remedy  this  fometiincs 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  aflringent  ;  fonittimes  by  a  cor- 
dial ufed  for  the  human  fpecics,  of  which  opium  is  the 
balis. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calves  are  reared  witli  milk  and  tur- 
nips ;  fomctimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  arc  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummerones;  but  they  are  univerfilly  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  luck. — In  the  middle  counties  bull- 
calves  arc  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run 
either  with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  lefs  value 
bought  on  purpofe.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed 
one  male  or  two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very 
faft  and  become  iurpriliiigly  vigorous.  The  method 
of  the  dairy-men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  according  to  their  llrcngth  ;  next  they 
have  new  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals;  after  that  new 
and  Ikinimed  milk  mixed;  then  (kimnied  milk  alone, 
or  porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  &c. 
fonietimts  with  oil  cake,  &c.  until  clieefe-making 
commences  ;  after  which  they  have  whey-porridge, 
or  fweet  whey  in  tlie  tielJ,  being  carefully  houfed  in 
the  night  until  the  warm  v>'eather  come  in. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  fattening  cattle  tur- 
nips are  coming  into  general  ufe  throughout  liritain. 
In  Norfolk  no  other  method  is  thought  of.  The  ge- 
neral rule  is,  to  allow  them  to  cat  their  turnips  in  the 
field  while  the  weather  remains  moderately  warm,  but 
to  give  tlicm  under  cover  when  it  becomes  wet  or  very 
cold.  In  ti:is  refpeft,  however,  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cat- 
lie  have  been  brought  up  ;  for  fuch  us  have  been  ac- 


cuftomed  to  a  fevere  climate  will  ftand  the  winter  in    Rearing 
the  field  much  better   than  thofe  which  have  been  «ncl  fatten. 
brougiit  up  under  ihtltcr.     It  is  likewifc  all'erted  by  '"g  hogi. 
fonie,   with  a  great  deal  of  probability,  that  the  ticfli  '       "'""^ 
of  c.ittle  fatted  under  cover  is  lefs  agreeable  than  that 
of  fucii  as  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Ho  gi. 

The  prafticc  ofkecpingthefc  animals  is  fogeneral, 
efpcciaiiy  in  England,  that  one  Ihould  think  the  prolit 
aiteiidiugit  would  be  abfolutely  inuifpuialilc;  and  this 
the  more  efpccially  when  it  is  conlidered  how  little 
nicety  they  Have  in  their  ciioice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  hovrrvcr,  as  have  been  made,  tiie  matter 
appears  to  be  at  Icalt  very  doubtlul,  unleli>  in  particu-  '97 
lar  tircumltanees.  In  the  lirll  volume  of  Annals  of  Mr  Murc'» 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of '^^f'^'^'" 
feeding  hogs  with  the  clulUr-potato  and  carrots  ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  prolit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fniall  ones  ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
moll  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro- 
portionable incrcafe  of  flilh.  The  g:iin  was  counted 
by  weigliing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  iMovembcr  loth  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion  : 

20  large  hogs,         -         -         -         L.   i     3     6 

20  fmall,  ...  .  078 

2  (lag  hogs,  -  -  -  I    1 7     8 

On  being  linilhed  with  peafc,  however,  it  appear- 
ed, that  there  was  not  any  real  profit  a{  lall  ;  tor  tlie 
accounts  Hood  ultimately  as  follow  : 


Dr. 

\^alue  of  hogs  at 
putting  up,        1 

33  coomb  peale, 
at   14s. 

2  do.  2  bufliels 
bjrley,  at  14s. 

56  days  attend- 
ance of  one 
man,  at  T4d. 

950  bulhels  of 
carrots,  and 
598  of  pota- 
toes, at  3i.d. 
per  bulliel. 


44     2  o 

23     2  o 

I    IJ  o 

3     5  4 


22  IJ 


Cr. 

42  hogs 
fat  at 


fold 
L.  9J 


o  o 


L.  95     o    o  L.  9J     o    o 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  Volume,  he  fucccedtd  Hill  woric,  not  being  able 
to  clear  hisexpences.  flisliril  experiment  was  attend- 
ed with  a  I'fs  of  one  guineayJcr  hog;  the  fccond,  with 
a  lofs  of  I  IS.  8d  ;  the  third,  of  only  3s.  In  thefe  three 
the  Iiogs  were  fed  with  peale;  given  whole  in  the  two 
iirfl,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  lall.  The  fourth  ex- 
periment, in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalcm 
artichokes,  was  attended  with  no  lofs  ;  but  another, 
in  which  peafe  were  again  tried,  was  attended  with  a 
lofs  of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likewife  unfavourable,  bsrlcy  was 
tried  ground  along  wiiji  peafc  and  beans.  Tliis  was 
attended  with  a  fmail  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  'Jhe  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  L.  14  :  13  :  tc  '  ,thc   value  L.  15, 
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Sheep,  &c.  1 13-  3  J  J-  (o  that  there  wis  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 

' >/ 17s.  4;-d.     In  another  expenmcni,  in  which  the  hogs 

were  fed  with  j>cafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be- 
ing orcittcd  as  iifelcfs,  (here  was  a  prolit  of  12s.  3d. 
upon  an  expence  of  L.  20  :  15:9;  wliicli  our  author 
fuppofts  would  pay  the  aitendance.  In  ihis  experi- 
ment the  peafe  and  barley  mealwere  mixed  into  a  liquid 
Jikc  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  flute  for 
ihreewccks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inflances  with  profit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lols:  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  tlic  prac- 
tice will  llill  be  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  railed  i  and  tJiat  the  farmer  can  thus 
ufe  hispcafe  and  uirley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
to  market. 

Mr  Marfliall  remarks,  that  in  the  Midland  diJlriifl, 
oats  are  preferred  to  barley  as  a  food  both  for  young 
pigs  and  breeding  fows.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  young 
pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make  them  grow  quickly. 
Barley-meal  and  potatoes  arc  ufed  in  fattening  them ; 
beans  and  peafe  being  generally  dilufed — In  this  di- 
llrict  it  is  common  to  keep  two  or  three  pigs  in  the  [ty 
filong  with  the  old  hogs  to  be  fatted.  This  is  done 
that  there  may  be  no  wafle;  as  the  young  pigs  lick  out 
the  trough  clean  when  the  old  ones  are  ferved.  Mr 
Marlhall  obfcrves,  that  in  a  contine>!  place  the  old  ones 
are  apt  to  "lord  it  too  much  over  the  little  ones  ;"  for 
which  reafon  he  would  have  a  fcparate  ;ipartmcnt  af- 
figned  to  them,  with  a  door  fo  finall  the  large  fvvinc 
&ouId  not  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

Sect.  V.  Sh^ef. 

SEEtbe  article  Pasturage. 

Sect.  VI.     Rabiils. 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept 
to  advantage, as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  au  d  require 
no  trouble  in  bringing  up.     A  conllderable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  coniifl- 
ing  of  barren  hills  or  heaths,  are  proper  for  their  re- 
ception.    They  delight  in   the  lidcs  of  fandy  hills, 
which  are   generally  unproductive  when  tilled  ;  but 
level  ground  is  improper  tor  them.    Mr  Mailhall  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  other  loofe-foiled 
,-„       hills  which  would  not  pay  better  in  rabbit  wairens  than 
Rabbits      any  thing  ell'e.     "  The  hide  of  a  bulock  (fays  he) 
more  valu- is  not  worth  more  than  ,'»th  of  his  carcafe;  the  (kin 
able  than    of  a  flicep  may,  in  full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  lixih  to 
black  cattle  J  tenth  of    its  carcafe  ;  but  the  tur  of  a  rabbit  is 
•r  itcep,     ^vorih  tw  ice  iJie  whole  value  of  the  carcafe  (  therefore 
fuppolinga  rabbit    to  confumc  a  quaniiiy  of  food  in 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  oflcred 
a  fpeciisof  llock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei- 
ther cattle  or  flieep.     Rabbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofcd  with  a  llonc  or  fod  wall  :  and  at  their  firft 
Hocking,  it  will  be  ncceli'ary  to  form  buriows  to  them 
until  iluy  have  time  to  make  them   to  themfelvcs. 
Boring  the  ground  horizontally  with  a  large  augre  is 
perhaps  the  befl method  that  can  be  pr.icliled.  Eagles, 
kiics,  and  other  biids  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  wcafcls 
and  polc-ca:s,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.    1  he  nor- 
folk  warrcners  caich  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the 
tops  of  ftumps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni- 
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cal  form,  on  which  they  nattirally  a'ight, — Traps  a!fo  Poultry, 

fecm  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  other  ^'^■ 

enemies:  though  thus  the  rabbits  thcmfelves  arc  iu  "'"^ 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Sect.  VII.  roHlirj. 

Though  thcfe  make  a  part  of  every  hufbandman'i 
ftock,  the  keeping  of  great  numbers  of  ihem  will  never 
be  found  attended  with  any  advantage;  as  ii  is  ceriain 
they  never  will  pay  for  tiie  grain  necclTary  to  fiiilaiii 
ihem,  if  that  grrJn  maft  be  bought.  On  a  tarm,  there- 
fure,  they  are  only  ufeful  to  pick  up  what  would  other- 
wile  be  waAf  d  ;  and  even  thus  we  can  onlycouut  them 
profitable  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  ana  their  num- 
ber muit  always  be  regulated  by  the  (ize  of  the  farm. 
— In  Norfolk  a  great  number  01  turkies  are  bred,  of  a       ,<,, 
iize  and  quality  fuperior  to  ihofc  in  other  parts.     Mr  Crcatnum- 
Marlhall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  following  bcr  of  tur- 
manner  :  "  It  is  undcrflood  in  general,  that  to  rear!"''  '•«"'«<1 
turkies  with  fuccefs,  it  is  necelfary  that  a  male  bird  "'^'"'^°"'' 
Ihould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggj 
lingly ;  but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a  daily  intcrcourfe  is  mmcccllary  ;  and  that  if  the 
hen  be  ftnt  to  a  neighbouring  cjck  previous  to  the 
fcafon  of  exclufion,  one  act  of  inipregr.ati'jn  is  fufficient 
for  one  brood.     Thus  relieved  from  the  expence  and 
difajreeablcnefsof  keeping  a  male  bird,  molllittle  far- 
mers, and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkies.   This  accounts 
for  their  number:  and  the  fpecies  and  the  food  i!,e/  arc 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  fuperior  fizc  and  quality."  j^^ 

in  fonie,  fituations,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  Poultry 
of  great  towns,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  objcC^  to  rear  vvill  not 
confidcrable  numbers  of  poultry,  even  ihough  lomepan  tl*"" 
ot  the  farm  ihould  be  cultivated,  merely  for  thcT  fab-  ^'*'"  ^°'' 
fillei.cc.  It  mull  however,  be  rememucred,  that  poid-  "'^''^" 
try  cannot  bear  confinement.     The/  a  re  fjioiled,  not 
only  by  being  kept  in  a  houfe,  but  even  in  a  yard  and 
its  environs  ;  for  which  reafon   Mr  Young  iiforms  ui 
that  Lord    Clarendon  conilantly    fliifts    his  poultry- 
through  different  parts  of  the  park  in  which  they  are 
kept.    In  Norfolk  It  is  cullomary  to  putyou:5ggoliing8 
upon  green  wheat. 

Sect.  VIII.  But. 

These  may  be  confidercd  asof  confiJcrable  impor- 
tance in  hulbandry,  on  account  of  the  u:ilimited  de- 
mand there  is  for  honey  and  wax,  and  the  little   ex- 
pence  at  which  it  is  obtained.     Jt  is  not,  however,  to  Difference 
be  expeclcd,  than  in  all  fituations  the  honey  prod  need  of  t;,e  qum- 
will  cither  be  in  equal   quantity   or  of  cquil  quality,  tity  and 
This  depei;ds  on  the  quantity  and  quality  01  the  liowers  quality  of 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  ihe  bees  have  accefs. *""'* y* 
Thusthe  noney  of  Norfolk  isof  inferior  quality  to  that 
produced  in  other  ports  :  owing,  as  f-nic  have  fuppofed 
to  the  bees  feeding  upon  t!ie  fluwcrs  of  bnck-%\  heat, 
which  grows  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  county. 
Mr  Marlhall,  hov/evcr,  afcribe.-.  it^ peculiar  tiirte  to  the 
heaths  and  nioorilh  ;l  ices  in  Norloik,  lowhici"  the  bees 
rcfort,  and  which  Items  to  be  a  natural  product  ol  the 
Norfolk  foil.     He  d.  cs  not  however  ali'rt,   that  the 
buck  can  have  no  ctilct  upon  it ;   he   owiis   th.»t  the 
buck-iiowcr»  arc  Lifcious  and  dilagrtcable  to  many 
f  £  people ) 
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people,  though  thofc  of  beans  are  equally  fo  to  others; 
but  wilhcs  that  ihcir  inipaning  any  bad  quality  to  ho- 
ney may  be  doubted,  until  poliiivc  proof  be  brought  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Morelands  and  Vale  of  Yorklhire  are  remark- 
able for  the  quantities  of  honey  tlity  produce;  but  it  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  owing,  as  Mr  Marlhill  fuppofcs, 
to  the  heath.  He  obferves,  that  in  theliivcs  luuatcd 
between  the  heaths  and  cultivated  country,  there  is  a 
remarkable  dirflrence  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
combs.  The  former,  gathered  entirely  from  tiie  mea- 
dows, pilUire-lands,  trees,  and  cultivated  crops,  arc  in 
a  manner  as  white  as  fnow  ;  the  latter  brown,  and  the 
honey  rather  like  melted  re  Ihi  tlian  the  pure  limpid 
confillence  of  the  former. — in  the  winter  of  1782,  a 
remarkable  mortality  took  place  among  tiie  beesof  this 
diftric!;,  valtnumbers  of  hives  perilhing  gradually,  tho' 
plenty  of  honey  remained.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
unaccountable  ;  but  MrMarlhall  explains  it  with  fome 
probability,  fioiu  a  want  of  what  is  called  bsc-bread, 
and  which  tiie  beescoUed  from  the  larina  of  the  flow- 
ers, as  they  do  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  nedarium 
and  pirtillum.  The  farina  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
anthc-rceare  burftby  tlicfun, which, inthe  very  coldrai- 
ny  feafonofi  782,couldnothecxpected,  as  the  iiilliience 
of  the  fun  was  not  only  very  fmall,  but  the  farina,  when 
once  colltftcd,  was  liable  to  be  walhed  av.'ay  by  the 
rains.  Hence,  while  the  bread  wliich  the  bees  had 
coileded  in  Imall  quantity  lailed,  they  continued  to 
live;  but  when  this  was  exhaufled,  they  gradually  pe- 
rilhedonc  after  another;  for  it  is  now  univcrfally  al- 
lowed, that  vvitho.it  bee-bread  the  lifeofthel'e  infccls 
cannot  be  fnllaintd,  eventhough  they  have  plenty  of 
honey. 

In  a  paper  on  the  fubjecT:  of  bees  by  Mr  John  Keys, 
.the  farina  is  fuppoled  to  be  ufcful  for  nouriihing  the 
young  brood,  and  the  honey  for  the  fiipport  of  che  old- 
ones:  hence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  farina  to  be 
procured  the  llock  of  bees  is  lim  ted.  In  the  place 
where  he  itfidcd  at  the  time  his  letter  was  wrote  (near 
Pembroke),  no  more  than  eight  hives  could  be  kept  by 
a  fingle  perfon  with  propriety  ;  but  at  Chclhunt  in 
Herefordlhi re,  where  he  refided  before, he  could  keep 
12  or  14.  In  his  opinion,  none  but  the  good  Jiril 
fwarms  ought  to  be  preferved;  the  aftcr-fwarms  ihould 
be  returned  to  the  llock,  by  which  means  the  iiicrcafc 
of  hoiity  would  be  much  greater.  "  An  incorporated 
llock  {he  fays)  will  gather  more  honey  than  three  or 
tour  fingle  ones."  Hives  of  half  a  bulhcl  meafure 
ought  to  wxigh  20  pounds  at  leall,  and  larger  hivesin 
proportion;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  above  two  years 
of  age.  He  laments  it  as  a  national  lofs,  that  great 
part  of  the  prime  l\varms  are  fuff'ered  to  cfcape,  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  about  ligns  and  hom-s  of  fwarm- 
ing;  "  whereas  noihing  lefs  than  a  coujlaiit  watching 
from  fcvcn  to  four,  can  prevent  this  lofs,  but  which  the 
peafantry  will  not  comply  with.''  IVIrKeyshasin  vain 
attempted  to  find  aneafynulhodoffwarming  them  ar- 
tificially— For  the  general  method  of  managing  bees, 
i'ee  the  articles  Apis  and  Bee. 

Sect.  IX.     Of  the  management  oj  the  Dairy. 

As  this  includes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
Icrving  milk  in  a  wholelbmeand  iincorruptcd  ila;e,  but 


the  making  of  butter  and  checfcfrom   it,  it  may  de-  Manage- 
fervedly  be  accounted  as  important  a  part  of  huibandry  incnt  ofthc 
as  any  ;  and  accordingly  fevtral  treatilcs  have    been  ^  Dairy, 
written  exprcl'sly  upon  the  I'ubjeCt.  2o6~~' 

In  the  fitih  volume  01  Bath  h'apcrs,  the  fubjcttfccms  Dr  Amler- 
to  be  coniidered  in  as  accurate  andfcicntitic  a  manner  fon's  opi- 
by  Dr  Anderfon  as  by  any  perlbn  who  has  treated   this  nionson 
matter  ;  at  leafl  as  far  asregards  tiic  making  of  butter.  ''!'•'  nicking 
The  rcquilites  lor  manufacturing  this  valuable  commo-      """<''■•■ 
dity,  according  to  him,  are  the  toUowing: 

1.  Ta  have  cows  oj  a  good  quality.  In  this  we  are  to 
attend  more  to  the  quantity  of  cream  wliich  the  milk 
of  a  cow  yields,  than  to  the  al)folute  quantity  of  niilk; 
and  this  may  commonly  be  judged  01  from  the  thick- 
ncfsof  it.  The  fiuall  .-\ldcrnty  cows  (he  fays)  arford 
the  richell  milk  hitherto  known  ;  though  there  are 
many  individuals  of  different  kinds  whicli  artord  much 
richer  milk  than  others;  and  thefe  ouglit  carclully  to  be 
louglit  after,  that  a  good  breed  may  be  eflablilhcd. 

2.  7o  make  the  co'xs yiild  a  targe  quantity  oj  milk. 
for  this  parpofc  they  mull  have  plenty  of  food;  and  of 
all  other  kinds  the  Doctor  determines  grals  to  be  the 
befl;  and  that  grafs  which  fprings  up  ipoiitaiieoully  on 
rich  dry  foils  to  be  the  belt  of  all.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  '//</ pallures,  as  many 
fuppofc,  more  than  in  nc-u)  ones;  and  he  allures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  much  richer  butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  hay  from  clover  and  rye-grafs  in  the 
houfe,  than  tuch  as  had  liberty  to  range  in  oldpalhire. 
He  thinks,  how  ever^  that  the  cowsfhouldbc  permitted 
topaflurcatpleafure  duringthejnornings  and  evenings, 
but  at  noon  ihould  be  taken  into  a  houle,  and  lupplied 
with  ircllifoiid.  If  aburdantly  fed,  they  fliouid  be 
milked  three  times  a  day  ;  and  as  great  care  fliould  be 
taken  that  this  operaiion  be  properly  performed,  only 
confidential  perlons  Ihould  be  employed.  Hefuppofes 
that  a  cow  well  fed,  will  give  as  much  niiln  each 
time  when  milked  thrice,  as  when  milked  only  twice. 

5.  The  qualitiji  oj  the  jiiilk itjeij.  Thefe  are  reduced 
by  our  author  to  the  following  aphorifnis  .  i.  Of  the 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any  time,  that  which  comes 
firfl  is  always  thinnefl,  and  continues  to  increafe  in 
thitkuefs  to  the  very  latt  drop.  This,  as  W'ell  as  ail, 
the  fucceeding  ones,  are  proved  by  experiment;  audio 
great  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  "  the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loofcsbut 
half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes,  in  factas  much  cream  as 
\sould  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  j)ints  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  lofes  beiidcs  that  part  of  the  cream  which  a- 
lont  can  give  richncfs  .and  high  flavour  to  his  butter." 
2.  When  milk  throws  up  cream  to  the  furtacc,  that 
portion  which  rifes  firfl  will  be  thicker,  and  of  better 
quality,  as  well  as  in  greater  quantity,  than  that  which 
riles  in  a  fecoiid  equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Tfiick 
milk  throws  up  a  fmaller  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
furface  than  fuch  as  is  thhiuer  ;  but  tliai  cream  is  of 
a  richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a  coifiderably  greater  quantity  of 
cream  than  before,  but  its  quality  is  at  the  lame  time 
greatly  debafcd.  4.  Milk  when  carried  in  ve  lie  Is  to 
any  diflance,  fo  as  to  fulter  conliderablc  agitation,  ne- 
ver throws  up  cream  fo  rich,  i.oi  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
if  the  fame  had  been  put  into  the  milk-jians  without 
any  agitation,  from  thefe  aphorifnis,  ihe  following 
corollaries  are  dcducible.     i.  The  cows  ought  always 
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Manage-   to  be  milked  as  near  the  d;iiry  as  poiriblc.     2.  The 

mem  of  the  milk  of  ditfereiu  cows  lliould  be  kept  by  themfclvcs, 

.  ^^'jy-     that  the  good  cows  may  be  diftiiiguiihcd  troin  the  bad. 

3.  For  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  the  firfl  drawn 

jnilk  ought  always  to  be  kept  Icparate  from  ilie  laft. 

Our  author  now  commends  the  method  ulcd  by  tlie 
Highliuulers  of  Scotland,  where  every  cow  is  allowed 
to  iuckle  her  own  calf.     The  calves  are  kepi  in  an  in- 
clofure  till  the  time  of  milking,  when  they  arc  allow- 
ed locomctotlic  door.     Each  calf  there  is  allowed  to 
fuck  its  dam  as  long  as  the  milk-maid  pleafcs  ;  when 
it  is  driven  away,  and  the   woman    milks  the   re- 
mainder.    Thus  they  obtain  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
milk,  but   of  exceeding  good  quality  ;    and   to  this 
practice  Dr   Andcrfon  afcrlbes  the  richncfs  of  the 
Highland  butter,  which  is  ufually  attributed  to  the  old 
grafs  in  the  remote  glens  of  the  llighlands.    In  places 
where  the  practice  cannot  be  economically  followed, 
the  Doclor  recommends  to  keep  the  milk  which  comes 
firfl,  and  that  which   comes  laft  feparatc  from  each 
other.     The  former  might  be  fold  fwect,  or  made  into 
chcefc.      Another    ufe  our    author    mentions,    viz. 
"  Take   common   fkimmed  milk  when  it  begins  to 
paration  of  [^rn  four ;  put  it  into  an  upright  churn  or  barrel  with 
'*'"""'''•  one  of  its  ends  out,  or  any  other   convenient  vcll'el  ; 
heat  fome   water,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub  that  is  large 
enough  to  contain  with   eafe  the  vcfl'el  in  which  the 
milk  was  put.     Set  the  velfcl  containing  the  milk  into 
the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpace 
of  one  night.     In  the  morning  it  will  be   found  that 
the  milk  hath  feparatcd  into  two  pans;  a  thick  cream 
like  fubftance  which  occupies  the   upper  part  of  the 
vellel,  and  a  thin,  ferous,  watery  part  that  remains 
in  the  bottom  :  draw  off  the  tliiu  part   (called  here 
tvigg),  by  opening  a  flop-cock  placed  for  that  purpofe 
clofe  above  the  bottom,  and  refcrve  the  cream  for  ufe. 
Not  much  Icfs  than   the  half  the  milk  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  fort  of  cream,  which  when  well  made 
feems  to  be  as  rich  and  as  fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and 
is  only  diftinguiihable  from  that  by  its  iournefs.     It  is 
eaten  with  fugar,  and  efleenicd  a  great  delicacy  ;  and 
ufually  fells  at  double  the  price  of  unlkininied  milk." 
4.Bclide3fcparatina  the  firfl  from  the  lafl  drawn  milk." 
it  will  be  neceifary  alfo  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream 
firfl  feparatcd  from  the  befl  milk.     The  remainder  of 
tlie  milk  may  be  employed  either  in  making  cheefes, 
or  allowed  to  throw  up  cream  for  butter  of  an  inferior 
quality.     J.  Hence  it  isplain,  that  butter  of  the  very 
befl  quality,  could  be  made  only  in  a  dairy  of  couli- 
derable  extent,  as  only  a  fniall  portion  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  could  be  fct  apart  for  it.     6.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  butter  and  chcefc  can  be   made  in  a  con- 
lifleucy  with  '^wc  another  ;  the  befl  of  the  milk  being 
fet  apart  for  the  former,  and  the  worfl  lor  the  latter. 
But  as  perhaps  no  pcrl'on  would  choofe  to  give  fuch 
a  price  for  the  very  bcft  butter  as  would  indemnify 
the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expencc,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  lo  take  only  the  firfl  drawn  half  of  the  njilk  for 
cheefe,  and  ufe  tlie  remainder  lor  butter;  and  the 
cream  of  this,  even  though  allowed  to  (land  till  it 
begins  to  turn  four,    will  always  yield  butter  of  a 
much  fupcrior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
tics  ot  a  dairy.    The  miik-houfc  ought  to  be  cool  iu 
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fummer  and  warm  in  winter;  fo  that  an  equil  tcm-  Minige- 
pcratiu-c  may  be  preferved  throughout  the  year,  hnicntofthe 
ought  alio  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  ^J^ry. 
fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.  A  fcparate  building 
fliould  be  creeled  for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  fpring 
or  running  water,  where  tlie  cows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefsioit,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo- 
ded by  llagnant  water.  The  apartment  where  the 
milk  Itands  fliould  be  well  thatched,  have  tliick  walls, 
and  a  veniilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  There  fhould  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a  fire-place  and  cauldron,  for  thepurpofeoffealdingind 
cleaning  the  vellcls.  Tlie  Dotlor  isof  opinion,  thatthc 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  dcg:  ces  is  the  moft  pro- 
per for  leparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
lo,  both  fummer  and  winter.  210 

The  utenlils  of  the  dairy  fhould  be    all  made  of  Wooden 
wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or  even  """^j' P"' 
cafl  iron.     Thefe  metals  are  all  very  eaiily  foluble  in   "1.  '^Y^ ^ 

.,         ,      .,     .  .    .  r    ,ii_-    i>  •/-  everrotnor 

acids  ;  the  folutioiis  01  the  two  firll  highly  poifonous  ;  ^^^ 
and  though  the  latter  isinnocent,  the  tafte  of  it  might 
render  the  produfts  highly  dilagreeable.  The  cream- 
ing diihes,  when  properly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool, 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  having  been  tirll  carefully  flrained 
through  a  cloth,  or  clofe  flrainer  made  of  hair  or 
wire  :  the  Doetor  prefers  filver  wire  to  every  other.  The 
creaming  diihes  ought  never  to  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  but  they  may  be  fo  broad  as  to  contain  a 
gallon  or  a  gallon  and  an  half;  when  tilled  they  ought 
to  be  put  on  tiic  Ihclves  of  the  milk-lioufe,  and  remain 
there  until  the  cream  be  fully  feparatcd.  If  the 
finefl  butter  be  intended,  the  milk  ougjit  not  to  fland 
above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  (or  ordinary  butter  it 
may  fland  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  yet  if  the  diiry  be 
very  large,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa- 
ratcd in  two,  three,  or  four  hoiu-s,  forniaking  the  befl 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  aspolFiblc 
by  a  fkiniming-difli,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a  velTcl  by  itfelf,  until  a 
proper  quantity  for  churning  be  coUeiled.  A  firm, 
neat,  wooden  barrel  feeras  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pofe, open  atone  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  clofe 
it.  A  cock  or  fpigot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom, to  draw  off'any  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may 
drain  from  the  cream  ;  the  inlide  of  theopening  fhould 
be  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauze,  in  or- 
der to  keep  back  the  cream  while  the  ferum  is  allow- 
ed to  pafs  :  and  the  barrel  fliould  be  inclined  a  little 
on  its  fland,  to  allow  ;hc  whole  to  run  off".  jtt 

The  Do-tor  contradicts  the  oj'inion  that  very  fine  Cream 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  that  isO"K''t'o 
not  above  a  day  old.     On  the  contrary,  he  infills  that  ^^  ^"^P' 

it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  ,°'r'^".'"f 
1  •^     1        1      •      J  r  1  1  before  it  be 

butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not   above  ^^j^  j„j^ 

one  day  old.  The  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter, 
only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain dei^rec  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  his  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  .igitation  mull  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  (ouruefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 
butter  be^^ins  to  form.  "  In  fummer,  while  the 
dimature  is  warm,  the  healing  may  be,  without  very 
much  diliicidty,  coniinucd  until  the  acidity  be  pro- 
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Mniiaee-  diiced,  fo  that  butter  may  be  got:  but  in  tliis  cafe 
»n<utotthe  tlic  pr  xcfs  is  long  and  icdioi  s  ;  and  the  buucr  is  for 
^^^"'y  •  tlic  moil  part  of  a  foft  conlillence,  and  tough  and 
gluey  to  tlie  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted 
during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarccly 
be  in  any  way  obtained,  unlcfs  by  tlie  application  of 
fomc  great  degree  of  heat,  which  foinctnncs  aiiifls  in 
producing  a  very  infeiiorkind  of  butter,  white,  hard 
and  brittle,  and  alnioft  uniit  for  any  culinary  purpofe 
Mhatever.  Tlic  judicious  farmer,  tiicreforc,  will  not 
attempt  to  imitate  this  prai^tice,  but  will  allow  his 
cream  to  remain  in  the  velfcl  appropriated  for  keeping 
it,  until  it  has  acqi'ircd  the  proper  degree  of  acidity. 
There  is  no  rule  lur  dciermining  liow  long  it  is  to  be 
kept  ;  but  our  autlior  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  la- 
tiuide  is  allowable  in  this  cafe  ;  arid  that  if  no  ferous 
matter  be  allowed  to  lodge  among  the  cream,  it  may  be 
kept  good  for  making  butter  a  great  many  weeks. 

The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  likewifc  admits 
of  coniiderable  diverfuy  ;  but  our  author  prefers  the 
old-falhioned  npright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  ealily  cleaned.  The  labour,  when  the 
cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks  very  trilling. 
Much  greater  niceiy,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro- 
cefs of  churning  than  moft  people  are  aware  of ;  as  a 
few  hafly  and  irregular  ilrokes  will  render  butter  bad, 
vhich  otlierwife  would  have  been  of  the  tincil  quali- 
ty. After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought  to  be 
fcparated  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  clean  dilh  ; 
the  inlide  of  which,  if  made  of  wood,  ought  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  butler  from 
adhering  to  it.  The  baitfr  llioidd  be  preifcd  and  work- 
ed with  1  flat  wooden  ladle  or  Ikimming  dirti,  having 
a  ihort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  oui  all  the  milk  that  was 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This  operation 
requires  a  coniiderable  degree  ot  flrcngth  as  well  as 
dexterity  ;  but  our  author  condemns  the  beating  up  of 
the  butter  with  the  hand  as  "  an  indelicate  and  bar- 
barous pra;5tice."  In  like  manner  he  condemns  the 
cught  net  employing  of  cold  water  in  this  operation,  to  tuajb  the 
to  be  put  butter  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays,  the  quality  of 
into  water,  jj  j^  (jcb^f^d  ni  ai:  aftonilhing  degree.  If  it  is  too  fofr,  it 
may  be  put  into  fniail  veirds,  and  thefe  allowed  to 
fwim  ill  a  tub  of  cold  water;  but  the  w^atcr  ought  ne- 
ver to  touch  the  but'cr.  The  beating  Ihould  be  con- 
tinued till  the  milk  be  thoroughly  leparaicd,  but  nottill 
the  butter  become  tough  and  gluey;  and  after  this  is 
completely  done,  it  is  next  to  be  faltcd.  The  vcli'el 
into  which  it  is  to  be  put  mufl  be  well  feafoned 
with  boiling  water  fevcral  times  poured  into  it  ; 
tl'.c  iiilide  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  common  fait, 
and  a  little  melted  butter  poured  into  the  cavity  be- 
tw'(cij  the  bottom  and  lidcs,  fo  as  to  make  it  even 
witli  the  bottom;  and  it  is  then  fit  for  receiving  tlie 
2,^  batter.  InJlead  of  common  fait  alone,  the  Doctor  re- 
Con.poli-  conimends  the  following  coinpofition.  "  Take  of  fu- 
lioa  for  garoncpirt,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of  the  beft  Spaniih 
IireliTvmj  grcatfaii  two  parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  fine  powder, 
nix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 
One  ounce  of  this  to  be  tlioroui^hly  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  butter  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  iniik, 
and  then  iinmcdiately  put  into  the  vell'el  deligned  to 
ho'd  it;  after  which  it  mud  be  preifcd  fo  clofe  as  to 
kivc  no  air  holes  ;  the  furfccc  is  to  be  fnioothcJ  ar.d 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  Manage- 
wet  parchment;  or  in  detect  of  this  lall,  fine  linen  "":'"""*«: 
that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  butter,  exactly  titled  U^'ry-  ^ 
to  the  cdgesof  the  velfel  all  round, in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  as  nuch  as  polFible.  W  hen  quite  full,  the  caik 
is  to  be  covered  in  like  manner,  and  a  little  melted 
butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order  to  fill  up  effec- 
tually every  cranny,  and  totally  to  exclude  the  air. 
"  If  all  this  (fays  the  Doftor)  be  careluUy  done,  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  found  in  this  climate  for 
many  years.  How  many  years  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I 
have  fecn  ii  two  years  old,  and  in  every  refpeel  as 
fweet  and  iound  as  when  only  a  month  old.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  talle  well  till  it  has  flood  at  Icall  a  furt- 
iiight  after  being  falted  ;  but  alter  that  period  is  elap- 
fed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  laile  chat  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires;  and  it  tailes  fo  little  of  fait,  that  a 
perfon  who  had  been  acciiftomcd  to  cat  butter  cured 
with  common  ialt  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got 
one-fourth  part  of  the  faltnccelfary  to  preferve  it."  Our 
author  is  of  opinion,  thai  ilrong  brine  may  be  ufeful 
to  pour  upon  the  furlace  during  the  time  it  is  iJiing, 
in  order  the  more  efteCUmlly  to  preferve  it  from  the 
air,  and  lo  avoid  rancidity.  jjj 

As  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat- To  prepare 
ter  much  mure  puirelcible  ihan  the  pure  oily  part,  our  butter  for 
author  recommends  the  purifying  it  from  this   muci-  *'">'"'K'<» 
lage,  by  melting  in  a  conical  vcffcl,  in  which  the  muci-  """^  '^"■■ 
lage  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;   the  pure  oily  part  fwim- 
ming  at  top.    This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  is  to  be 
fent  a  long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part 
will   keep  much    better  than   when  mixed  with  the        ai6 
other.     Ke  propoies   another  method   of   preferving  Prclcrvcd 
butter,   viz.  by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very    ^"'y* 
antifcptic,  and  mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thus 
mixed,   it  cats  very  pleafantly,  and  may  perhaps  be 
fuccefst'uUy  ufed  with  a  Hiedicinal  intention.  217 

The  other  grand  objcCl:  of  the  dairy  is  checfc- Making  of 
making,  which  in  fome  counties  of  England  becomes  ehccfe. 
a  very  confiderable  article.  In  this  the  fame  precau- 
tion is  to  be  obferved  as  with  regard  to  butter;  viz. 
the  milkouglu  not  to  be  agitated  by  carrying  to  any 
dillancc  nor  ought  the  cows  to  be  violently  driven 
before  they  are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  almoA 
to  the  fame  ilate  as  if  agitated  in  a  barrel  or  churn. 
To  this  caufe  Mr  Twamley,  who  has  written  a  treatife 
upon  dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty 
foitietinics  met  with  in  making  the  milk  coagulate  ; 
four  or  five  hours  being  fometimes  neceilary  ii)itead  of 
one  (the  ufual  time  employed);  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  fuch  a  loft  nature,  that  the  cheefe  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places  without 
ever  commg  to  that  folid  coniiilence  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  confequencc 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamley,  advifcs  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring-water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
put  in  more  runnet  whca  the  curd  appears  diihcult  to 
be  formed;  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  w  ill  dillolve  it  again 
by  the  addition  of  more.  jjg 

Themoft  common  defeats  of  ehccfe  are  its  appear-  General 
ing  when  cut  full.of  fmall  holes  called  eya;  its  puffing  dcfccits  ol 
up,  cracki:ig,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous  "^'"efe* 

liqiior; 
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Mana^-c-  liquor;  becoming  afterwards  rotten  and  full  of  mag- 
mcntofthcgots  in  tliofc  places  from  which  the  liquor  ilfutd.  All 
.  '""y*  ,  tliis,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for- 
mation ot  a  fub:l2!ice  called  by  him  Jlip  curd,  a  kindof 
half  coagulrnn,  incapable  of  a  thorough  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  whicli  when  broken  into  very  fmali  bits 
produces  tyes ;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occalions  thofc 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  chccfe  already  mentioned  :  for 
though  this  kind  of  ciud  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
forfomc  time,  it  always  foonner  or  later  didblves  into 
a  fcrous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced 
I.  by  uling  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  bad  runner. 
3.  by  not  allowing  tiie  curd  a  proper  time  to  form. 
The  tirll  ot  thcie  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  lays  is  fo  far  from  beiii»  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  checle,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  action  of  the  runnct  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond 
viz,  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnct,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  no  particular  direc- 
tions can  be  given,  farther  than  that  the  utmofl  care 
219  muft  be  taken,  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor 
Of  prcjiar-  any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The 
ing  ninnet.  only  rule  that  can  be  given,  for  its  preparation  is  to 
take  out  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon 
milk  ;  after  it  is  cold,  fwill  it  a  little  in  water  ;  rub  it 
Well  with  (alt  ;  then  fill  it  with  the  fame  and  after- 
wards cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fprcad  them 
in  fait,  puaing  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let- 
ting them  continue  in  the  brine  they  pioj.uce,  fomc- 
timcs  flirringor  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months;  after  which  they.arc  opened  to  dry,  ilretch- 
ed  out  upon  flicks  or  fpliius.  They  may  be  ufed  im- 
mediately after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  belt 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
ufed.  The  bell  method  of  making  ihc  runnct  from 
the  (kins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following  ; 
"  Take  pure  fpring-water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
10  the  runnct  you  intend  to  make:  it  is  thought  belt 
by  foine  twolkinsto  a  gallon  of  water;  boil  the  wa- 
ter, which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure;  make  it 
with  fait  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg  ;  then  let  it 
Aand  till  the  heat  is  gone  oft  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood-warm;  then  put  your  maw  fkin  in,  cither  cur 
in  piecesor  whole;  tne  former  1  fliould  imagine  belt 
or  nioft convenient  ;  letting  it  ficep  24  hours,  after 
which  it  will  be  lit  for  ulc.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  ncccllary  mufl'hcn  be  put  into  the  milk  ;  about 
a  teacUj'fiil  being  neccf;ary  for  ten  cowsniilk  ;  though 
in  this  rcfpcd  very  particular  direiitions  cannot  ue 
given." 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  making  runnct.  "  W  hen  the  mawjkin  is 
well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpol'e,  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  ibtt  water,  clean  and  fweet,  fliould  be 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  Ihould  be  put  fweet  biicr, 
rofc-lcaves  and  flowers,  cinamon  mace,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  lliort  almoft  every  fort  of  fpicc  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured ;  and  ifthefc  arc  put  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  they  nuilt  boil  gci;tly  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  fliould  be  taken  that 
rhis  liquid  is  nor  fmoked  ;  ir  li  ould  be  llrained  clear 
from  the  fpices,&c.  and  when  found  not  to  be  warm- 
er than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fliould  be  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  maw  ;  a  lemon  may  then  be  lliccd   into  it. 
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when  ir  may  remain  a  day  or  two  ;  after  which  it 
fhoiild  br  flraiucd  again  and  p  it  intoa  bottle,  where  if 
well  corked  it  wiU'kecp  good  for  twelve  months  or 
mote  ;  it  will  fmell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  fniall  quan- 
tity of  it  will  turn  the  milk  and  give  the  ciiccfe  a 
pleating  flavour."  He  adds  that  it  the  veil  or  maw 
be  faltcd  and  dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  tire,  it 
will  do  for  the  purpofc  again  almofl  as  well  as  before. 
In  the  making  of  chctfc,  fuppoiing  the  runnct  to 
be  of  a  good  quality,  the  following  particulars  mufl 
be  obferved  ;  i.  The  proper  degree  of  heat.  This 
ought  to  be  what  is  czWc^  mitk-diartii,  or  "  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  cooliefs,"  according  to  Mr 
Twaiulcy  ;  confiderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  nuy  be  reduced  to 
a  proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnct 
to  tnkc  clfecl.  This  our  author  obfervis,  ought 
never  to  be  lets  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  I'hc  procefs 
may  be  accelerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the 
milk  before  the  runnct  is  added.  Air  Twamlcy  ad- 
vifcs  two  liandfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk  ;  but  he 
alliires  us,  that  110  bad  coiifequencc  can  follow  from 
the  curd  being  formed  ever  io  foon;  as  it  then  only 
becomes  more  fblid  and  fit  for  making  clieefc  of  a  pro- 
per quality.  3.  To  prevent  any  di;ficulty  in  fcpara- 
ting  the  curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  chccfe 
knife  from  lath  ;  one  edge  being  iharpcned  to  cut  the 
curd  acrofs  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  crolfing  it 
with  lints  checkers ifc  ;  by  which  means  tne  whey 
rilVs  through  ttic  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the 
curd  finks  with  much  more  eal'c.  A  licve  has  alfo 
been  ufed  with  fucccfs,  in  order  to  fcparate  the  whey 
perfectly  from  the  curd.  4.  Having  g'lt  the  curd  ail 
firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it; 
let  it  Hand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you 
put  it  into  the  vat  to  brcakit.  If  any  bits  of  flipcurd 
fwim  among  the  whey,  pour  ir  all  ott'  together  rather 
than  put  it  among  the  chccfe,  for  the  rcafons  already 
given.  Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  ftand 
for  two  hours  ;  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  fo  firm 
a  nature,  that  no  breakingis  necelliiry;  they  have  only 
to  cut  it  in  tlices,  put  it  into  the  vat  and  work  it  well 
by  fqueeziug  thoroughly  to  make  it  lit  ci  ile  ;  then 
put  itinto  the  prtfs.  Our  author,  however,  approves 
morcof  ihe  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  Icfs  apt 
to  make  the  chcelc  hard  and  horny.  J.  When  the 
wlicy  is  ot  a  v.hite  colour,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the 
curd  hai  not  fubfided  ;  but  if  the  method  jufl  now  laid 
down  be  fj  lowed,  tlic  whey  will  always  be  ot  a  grtca 
colour;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  isalways  a  cer- 
tain criterion  of  the  curd  having  been  properly  mana- 
ged. 6.  The  belt  method  of  preventing  chccfe  from 
hcaving.is  to  avoid  making  the  runner  too  ffrong,io  rake 
c.'.rethat  it  be  clean,  and  no;  taiiited;  to  be  certain  that 
the  curd  is  fully  conic,  and  not  to  ftiri:  before  the  air  has 
had  time  to  elcape;  a  quantity  of  airbcing  always  dif- 
charged  in  this  as  in  many  other  chemical  procetfes. 
7.  (.Iictfe  is  very  apt  to  fplit  in  confcqucr.ce  of  being 
"  fahed  within," cfpecially  when  the  vat  is  about  liaU" 
lillej.  In  tills  cafe  the  curd  though  fepara'.cd  only  in 
a  fniall  degree  by  the  fait,  never  clofcs  or  joins  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Mr  Twamlcy  prefers  fatting  in  the  milk 
greatly  to  this  method.     8.  Dry  cracks  ia  chccfe  arc 
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generally  produced  by  keeping  curd  f'ruin  one  meal  to 
another,  and  letting  the  Ijrlt  become  too  (lift  and  hard 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curiily  or 
wrinkle-coated  chttfc  iscaiiled  byl'ourmilk.  Cheifc 
made  ol"  cold  milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and 
fly  before  the  kiiit'e.  10.  Such  coaltd  chcel'e  is  caiil'ed 
by  being  made  too  cold,  as  chcclc  that  is  made  in  win- 
ter or  late  in  autumii  is  apt  to  be,  unlel's  laid  in  a 
warm  room  alter  it  is  made. 

Chcel'e  is  of  very  dirt'crent  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made  ;  'J  has,  u\  Glouci  ftcrlhire, 
wliat  is  called  i\\q  Jicoiid  av  tiuo-!/,cal  chcclc,  isniade 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  (kininied  or  old 
milk,  liaving  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe 
or  jletTiilk  cheele,  ismade  entirely  from  ikinnntdmilk 
the  cream  having  been  taken  olt  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  o(  Si/jjolkchicjc,  and  is  much  ul'ed  at 
iea  ;  being  lefs  liable  to  be  aHttted  by  the  heat  of  warm 
climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  dcalof  diftcr- 
cnce,  however,  is  to  be  oblcrved  Ju  the  quality  of  it, 
wliich  our  author  fuppofes  to  arifc  chiefly  from  greater 
care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 

Slip  coat  or  loft  cheele  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  dilfolves  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor  which  is  a 
demonflration  of  the  nature  of  this  card  as  already 
mi-ntioned.  It  iscommonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butier  as  two 
of  chtefc  :  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  paflures  aftord  but  little  cream. —  for  further par- 
cnlars  with  regard  to  thcfe  two  commodities,  fee  the 
articles  Butte  it.  and  Cheese. 

Sect  X.  Dlaking  of  Fruit-Liquors. 

These,  asobjcfls  of  Britilh  hufbandry,  are  prin- 
cipally two,  Cyder  indPeiry  ;  i[\e.  manul'atturing  of 
which  forms  a  capital  branch  in  the  fruit  counties, 
and  of  which  the  improvement  mull  be  conlidcred 
as  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  but  particu- 
larly fo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thole  diftritls  where  thei'e 
liquors  conflituie  their  common  beverage. 

Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  pcr- 
feftion,are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  wholefome  than  many  others  which 
at  prcfent  are  in  much  higher  ellimation.  When 
the  muft  is  prepared  from  the  choicell  fruit,  and  un- 
dergoes the  cxai?t  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re- 
quilitetoits  ptrteftion,  the  acid  and  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
ritous  principles,  and  the  whole  fo  imbued  witli  the 
grateful  fl  ivour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro- 
jnatic  bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  afllimes  a  new  cha- 
racter; grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating  ;  and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conflilution  ;  fuperior  in  every  rcfpect  to  moll 
other  Englifli  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many 
of  the  belt  foreign  wines.  Such  (f  ys  Dr  Fothergil!  f ) 
would  it  be  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
itnotfor  ihe  popular  prcjudiceaiinexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 
home-brewed  l;quor,and  confequeiiily  within  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a  liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophiflicated  mixtures  often  imported  un. 
der  the  name  ol  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it  ,  for 


it  certainly  furpalfes  them  in  flavour  and  plcafantncfs, 
as  much  as  iicxcelsthem  in  wholtfomencfs  andcheap- 
nefs.  But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  peiry  or  cyder  of 
this  fuperior  quality.  Kor  what  is  generally  fold  by 
dealers  and  inn-keepers  is  a  poor,  nteagre,  vapid  li- 
quor, prone  to  the  acetcus  fermemaiion,  and  of  courfc 
very  injurious  to  the  conlHtuiion.  Is  it  not  very  mor- 
tifying, alter  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries, 
that  tlie  an  of  preparing  thole  ancient  Biitifh  liquors 
Ihould  ftillbc  fuimperfcetly  uuderflood  as  yet  tofeem  to 
be  in  its  very  infancy  ? — 1  hat  throughout  the  princi- 
pal cyder  dillrichs,  the  praclice  fliould  fUU  refl  on  the 
m.ofl  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  liquor  fliould  depiiid  raiher  on  a  lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management  !  Yet  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  really  the  cafe  even  among  the  mcll  expe- 
rienced cyder-makers  of  Hercfordlhirc  and  Gloucef- 
tcrfliire. 

Mr  Marfliall,  that  nice  obfcrver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  late  tour*  through  thofe  counties  (cxprelsly  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpole  of  inquiry  on  this- fiibjecT:), 
informs  us,  that  fcarccly  two  of  thcfe  profefFional  ar- 
tifls  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the 
more  efl'ential  parts  of  the  procefs.  That  palpable  er- 
rors are  committed  as  .0  the  time  and  manner  of  ga- 
thering the  fruit — in  l.iyiiig  it  up — in  neglcfting  to 
feparatc  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
and  kernels,  &c.  That  the  method  of  conducting 
the  viniuis  fermentation,  the  mofl  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  flaiups  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  afcertained  :  While  fome  pro- 
mote the  fermentation  in  a  fpacious  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  incloUng  the  liquor  in  a  hoglhead,  or 
flrive  to  prevent  it  altogether.  That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thcrmoniettr  is  unknown  or  neglecT:cd.  That  tbcy 
are  as  little  conlillcnt  as  to  the  time  of  racking  oft  ; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  Ave  or 
fix  times  repeated.  That  for  fining  down  the  liquor, 
many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  article,  bullock's 
blood,  when  the  intention  miglit  be  much  better  an. 
fwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ilinglafs.  And,  finally, 
that  the  capricious  tallt  of  particular  cuflomers  is  ge- 
nerally confulted  rather  than  the  real  excellence  of 
the  liquor;  and  confequeiuly  that  a  very  imperfect  li- 
quor is  often  vended,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price, 
to  difgrace  the  vender,  and  to  brir.g  the  uit  of  cyder 
and  perry  into  dilrcpute. 

The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  chemi- 
cal procefs;  and  its  facet fs  chiefly  depends  on  a  dex- 
terous management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  bc- 
fides  a  dole  attention  to  fuiidry  minute  circumftances, 
the  theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underilood 
by  theableflchemifls.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  be  committed  by  illiterate  cyder- 
makers,  totally  unvcrfcd  in  the  firll  principles  of  the 
chemical  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigoitcd  to  thtir  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  llrike  out  improve- 
ments, and  produce  every  now  and  then  a  liquor  of 
fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  fliort  of  excel- 
lence, yet  llill  fufficicnt  to  Ihow  what  might  poilibly 
be  accomplilhed  by  a  feries  of  new  experiments  con- 
duced on  plulofopliicalpiinciples.     This  might  lead 
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to  fuccefllve  improvements,  till  at  kngih  our  Englirtt 
fruit-liquors  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfcckiou 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
cdates  increafcd,  and  the  health  and  profperity  of 
thefc  counties  proportionably  advanced.  This  might 
alfo  lielp  to  point  out  a  method  of  corrteling  the 
imperfeclions  ofthcfe  li<juors  ;  and  of  meliorating 
thofe  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  fafer  and  more 
ctFcftual  means  than  are  now  praftiled  ;  and  though 
nothing  can  fully  compcnfaie  the  defect  uf  fun- 
fhinc  in  maturing  the  faccharinc  juices  in  unfavour- 
able feafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquor  might,  with- 
out the  dangerous  and  expenfivc  method  of  boiling  in 
a  copper  veilel,  admit  of  conlulcrable  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuiiable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  praclice  of  the  the  cyder  diflricts;  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rich  mull,  or  fomc 
wholefome  fweet,  ashoncy,  fugar-canily,i)r  e^'cn  mo- 
hllcs,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  10  the  fcrmcn- 
taiion.  In  taft,  it  appears  from  a  late  publication  f,  that 
the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  harfli 
wines  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  mull,  not  by 
evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  liniple  proccfs 
they  are  made  to  emulate  good  Krciich  wines  ;aprac- 
lice  worthy  of  imitation,  efpecially  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates. 


Cyd:r,  as  is  Well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and 
Piny  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  prepa- 
ring both  thefeliqnorsis  very  much  the  fame  ;and  under 
the  article  CvDERa  dcfcription  is  given  ofthewayin 
which  thofe  fruis:rcgathered, ground, and preli'cd. The 
mill  is  not  eli'entially  dift'crciu  from  that  of  a  common 

Defcriiition  tanncr's  nill  for  grinding  bark.     It  conlillsofa  mill- 
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cyder  llone  from  two  and  an  half  to  fonr  feet  and  an  half  m 
mill  -.mil  diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  Hone  trough, 
mill-houfe.  fromni.ie  to  twelve  inches  in  thieknefs,  and  from  nnc 
to  two  tuns  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  Hone  runs  is  fomewhat  wider  tlian  tiic 
thieknefs  of  the  (lone  iil'clf ;  t  he  inner  fide  oft  he  fiToovc 
rifes  perpendicularly,  but  llic  outer  fpreads  in  i'uch  a 
manner  ss  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  lix  or  eight 
inches  widerthan  the  bottom  ;  by  which  means  there 
is  room  tor  the  Hone  to  nm  freely,  aid  likewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  llirring  it  up  while  g.  inding. 
The  bed  of  a  middle-lizcd  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fome 
10,  and  fome  12  ;  the  whole  being  compolid  of  two, 
three,  nr  four  Hones  damped  together, and  liniihcd 
after  beuigctampcdin  ihism  nner.  The  bell  Hones  are 
found  in  the  torell  01  Dean  ;  generally  a  dark,  reddilh 
griiltone,  not  calcareous  ;  for  ifitwere  ofa  calcareous 
quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  ad  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor:  a  clean-grained  grindHone 
grit  is  tile  fittcll  tor  the  purpofc.  The  runner  is  mo- 
ved by  nums  of  an  axle  palUng  through  the  centre, 
with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  In  d  of  the  mill, 
for  a  hovfe  to  draw  by  ;  on  the  other  fu!c  is  a  llwrttr 
arm  paiiing  through  the  centre  of  the  Hone,  as  rcprc- 
fcnted  in  the  figure,  ^n  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head, 
palics  tliiough  an  eye,  in  the  lower  part  01  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  Hone  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  itiner 
aim  of  the  axis;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob- 


tained, and  the  Hone  kept  perfedlly  upright.      There  Truit  Li- 
ouglit  alfo  to   be  fixed   on   the  inner  arm  of  the  axis,     q^°"- 
about  a  foot  from  the  runntr,  a  cogged  wheel  work-         '^—' 
ing  in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill. 
The  ufc  ofthcfe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Hiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full  ;  it  likewife 
makes    the  work  more  eafy   for  the  horfe.     Thefc 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exactnefs.     Mr 
Marlhallobfcrvcs,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the  horfc 
draw  by  traces  :  "  The  ading  point  of  draught  (fays 
he),  the  horfc's  flioiilder, ought,  tor  various rcafons,  to 
be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
axis;  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it;  perhaps  of  a. 
finall  mill,   near  one    fourth    of  its  circumference." 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  isinclofed  ought  lobc 
of  fuch  a  lizc,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a  path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls,  fo  that  a 
iniddlingli/.ed  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes    up  a 
fpacc  of  14  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dimcn- 
iioiisof  the  mill-houfe,  according  10  our  author,   to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  feet  by    20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  rioor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet  ;   with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window  oppofite,   with   the  mill  on  one  fide 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other  Hdc  of  the  window.     The 
latter  muH  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  al- 
low, for  the  more  eafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit 
from  the  one  to  the  other.     The  prefs, o<  which  the 
principle  will  be  underftood  from  the  figure,  has  its  bed 
or  bottom  about  five  feet  fqu.ire.     This  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  cither  of  wood  or  Hone  ;   the  pradice 
of  covering  it  with  lead  being  now  univerf.iUy  knowa 
to  be  pernicious.     It  has  a  channel   cut  a   few  inches 
within  it";  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  if  is  cx- 
prclfed,  and  convey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projcdion 
on  tliat  fide  of  the  bed  oppolitc  to  the  mill;  having 
uiider  it  a  Hone  trough   or  wooden  vclTcl,  funk  with- 
in theground,  when  the  bed  is  fixe.!  low,  to  receive  it. 
The  prefs  is  worked  with  levers  of  ditfcrcnt  lengths  ; 
firlt    a  fhort,  and    then  a  moderately  long  one,   both 
worked  by  hand  ;  and  laHly,  a  bar  right  or  nine  feet 
long  wo;  ked  by  a  capHane  or  windlafs.     Tlie  cxpencc 
of   fitting  up  a    mill-honfe   is   not  very  great.     Mr 
Marlhall   computes    it    from   20I.  to    25I.    and,    on 
a  fni.iU  Idle,  from  lol.  to  15I.  though  much  depends 
on  the  diHance  and  carriage  of  the  Hone:  when  once 
fitted  up,  it  w.ll  laH  many  years. 

The  making  of  the  fruit  liquors  under  confiJera- 
tion  requires  an  attention  to  the  following  parti- 
culars. I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  Ill.Prcf- 
ling.  IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Cor.  cding.  VI.  Laying 
up.  VII.  Bottling;  each  of  which  heads  is  fubdi- 
vided  iHto  fcveral  others.  _ 

I.  In  the  mai:age7:.cr.t  of  the  Jruil, ihe  (ollowingfaT-  Mj,|j„. 
ticulars  ave  to  be  conlidcred.  mentofU>« 

I.  The  time  of  gathering  ;  which  varies  according  fruit, 
to  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit 
for  ttic  mill  in  September;  but  few  apples  arc 
ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas;  though,  by 
reafon  ofaccidcntalcircumHa  ices,  they  arc  frequently 
manufadured  before  that  time.  For  fale  cyder, 
and  keeping  drink,  they  are  futFcred  to  hang  upou 
the  trees  till  fully  ripe  ;    and  the  middle  of  Odo. 
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bcr  is  ^frnrrallylookcJ  .ipoii  to  be  apniptr  time  for  ga- 
thcriii"  ilicilire  apple.  TIic  criiiTio.i  of  a  due  degree 
ofripeiiefsis  tlie  fruit  tall'iii^fruni  the  tree  .-and  tolorce 
it  au-ay  before  that  time,  in  iMr  MarllKilJ's  opinion,  is 
robbing  it  olfomeofiis  mod  val'ialile  panicles.  "  Tlic 
LarveiUng  of  fruit  (fays  he)  is  widely  ditt'crciit  in  this 
rcfpcel  from  ihcharvelting  of  grain  ;  which  has  the  en- 
tire plant  to  feed  it  afttr  its  leparalion  from  the  foil  ; 
while  fruit,  after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  oft" 
from  all  pollibility  of  a  further  fupply  of noiirilhment  j 
and  although  it  may  have  reach  edits  M'onted  fi/,e,fome 
of  its  more  clfcntial  particles  arc  undoubtedly  left  be- 
]iind  in  the  tree."  Sometimes,  liowevcr,  the  fruits 
which  are  late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree 
until  fpoiled  by  trolls  ;  though  weak  watery  fruits  fccm 
to  be  moll  injuredin  this  manner  ;  and  Mr  Marlhallre- 
latcs  an  inftance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from 
golden  pippcas,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard 
as  ice. 

2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally 
prac"tired,is  direclly  contrary  to  the  prhiciple  laid  down 
by  Mr  Marlhall,  ^1;=.  beating  them  down  with  long 
llendcr  poles.  An  evident  diladvantage  of  this  method 
is,  th.it  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripcnefs ;  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  coming  to  perfedion  ;  wlience 
feme  partof  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
efFcctually  and  irremediably  cut  off.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,if  this  be  interrupt- 
ed, or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  and  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firfl  iufl.mce 
fufftciently  purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  isditiicult  to 
clear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defccl;  the  cy- 
der makers  attempt  toremedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
fugar  and  brandy,  and  thelatter  by  bullock's  blood  and 
brimftone  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  can  beexpeftcd  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  effectually.  The  beft  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  ariling  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  i;o  over  the  trees  twice,  once 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fpontane- 
oudy  ;  the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  arcfutficiently 
ripened, or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  witli  the  poles  abovemen- 
tioned. 

q.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  isufually  done 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cyder  :  but  Mr  Manhall  entirely  difapproves  of 
the  pradice  ;  becaufe,  when  ihe  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripeil  frnit  will  begin  to  rot  before 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripencfs 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  "  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (heobfcrves)  is  a  fub- 
jeJl  about  which  mei',  even  in  this  diflrict,  differ  much 
in  tiicir  idc^is.  The  prevailing  practice  of  gathering 
into  heaps  until  the  ripefl:  begin  to  rot,  is  wafting  the 
bcfl  of  the  frnit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  aceuraic  crite- 
rion. Some  fhake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling 
of  the  kernels  ;  o:hcrs  cut  througji  the  middle,  and 
judge  by  their  blackncfs  ;  but  noie  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  poper  left,  it  is  not  the  flate  of  the  kernels  but 
of  thefirlii  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  nfthc  greater 
partotiheprime-:ruit,  which  renders  the  collective  bo- 
dy fit  or  unfit  to  be  Tent  to  the  mill.  The  moft  ra- 
tion il  tell  of  theripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  fleih 
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hiving  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  mellownefj,  and  its   Fruit  Li- 
lexturc  fucli  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  tu  mo-      quors. 
derate  pieil'ure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  '      ^— ' 
the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  tlie  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in   a  fit   Hate  for 
grinding." 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  fc- 
paratc  from  each  other:  but  this  cannot  be  done  witli- 
outa  confide  rable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  as  bynumber- 
lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  ti'geiher,  there  cannot  beany  effecflual  me- 
thod of  feparating  iheni  except  by  hand  ;  and  MrMar- 
ihall  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrcts 
of  cyder-making,  peculiar  to  thofe  who  excel  in  the 
bufinefs  ;  and  he  is  furprifed  tliai  it  fliould  not  before 
this  time  have  come  into  common  practice. 

J.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice  ;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  feleft  fruits  ;  and 
he  hints  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits.  jjj 

II.  Grinding,  and  management  of  the  fruit  wlicn    Grindiug. 
ground. 

I.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  fhould  have  a. 
fruit  chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  beft  manner  in  which 
this  can  beaccomplifhed,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnifhed  with  a  cloth  fpout  or 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  troughin  which  the  flonc 
moves.  No  flraw  is  nfed  in  the  lofts,  but  fometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Herefordlliire,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  ofihe  frnit  as 
well  as  tlie  flelhy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  ncceffary  towards 
the  perfedtionol  the  cyJcr  ;  whence  it  isiieceirary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moft  perfect  manner,  ftlr  Marlliall 
complains,  that  the  cyder- mills  are  fo  imperf'edlly  finifh- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firfl  fifty  years  they 
cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Inflead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  witli  the  fquarc 
and  chili'el,  they  are  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  fuch 
a  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe  beans  migbtlic  in  fafcty 
in  their  cavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage, as  if  the  fruit  was  more  eticctiially  and  com- 
pletely broken  by  rough  than  fmootli  flones.  Some 
ufe  riuted  rollers  of  iron  ;  but  thefe  will  be  corroded  by 
the  juice,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  SniOvTth 
rollers  will  not  lay  hold  of  tlie  fruit  fufSciently  to  force 
it  through. 

Another  improvement  requilite  in  ihe  cyder-mills  is 
to  prevent  the  niatter  in  the  trough  from  rifing  before 
the  itone  in  the  lafl  flage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  flirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  effectually  than 
can  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defects,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  firfl  in  the  mill  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  then  put  it 
between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  finifn  the  operation  in 
the  mofl  pcrfc(fl  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
much  a;  once;  as  this  clogs  up  tlie  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  goilTg  ealily.  The  ulual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
fized  mill  is  a  bag  containing  four  corn  bufliels;  but 
our  author  had  once  an   opportunity  of  feeing  a,  mill 
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Fruit  Li-   iu  wliicli  only  half  a  bag  was  put  i  and  thus  the  work 
quors.      fcemcd  to  go  on  i»ore  ealily  as  will  as  more  quickly 

-*""""  '  tliaii  wlieii  lucre  was  put  iu  at  once.  Tlic  qiaiitiiy 
put  ill  at  one  t  inc  is  n.)  be  t  ikcu  out  wiicn  ground. 
Tilt  iifual  quiiiiity  ol'  Iruit  j^rouiid  in  a  dsy  is  as  much 
as  will  niake  three  hogflicads  of  perry  or  two  of  cy- 
der. 

2.  Management  of  the  ground -fruit.  Here  Mr 
Marfliall  condemns  in  very  Ttrong  terms  the  i>radicc 
of  prciiiiig  die  j)ulpof  the  fruit  as  loon  as  the  grinding 
is  hnillied  ;  bccaufc  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  feeds 
have  time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor. 
In  order  to  extrail  thefe  virtues  in  the  moll  proper 
manner,  fonie  allow  ilie  groun<l-fruit  to  lie  24  hours 
or  more  after  grinding,  and  even  regriiid  it,  in  order 
tu  have  in  the  moll  perfect  manner  the  fijvour  and 
virtues  of  the  feeds  and  rind. 

111.  I  refiiig  the  fruit,  and  management  of  the  rc- 
fiilriiim.  This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  gruund-fruit 
in  pieces  of  hiir  cloth,  and  piling  thcin  upaUoveoric 
another  in  a  fi'uarc  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling 
down  the  prcfs  upon  thein,  whicli  fqucezes  out  the 
juice,  and  I'ornis  the  matter  into  thin  and  almoil  dry 
cakes.  Tlie  tirll  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy  ; 
l)Ht  the  laft,  efpccially  in  perry,  will  be  as  dear  and 
fine  as  if  filtered  thro' paper.  It  is  common  to  throw 
away  ihcreliduuninsufelcfsjfomeiimesitismade  ufeof 
when  dry  as  fuel ;  fomctimcs  the  pigs  will  cat  it,  efpc- 
cially when  not  thoroughly  fqucczed  ;  and  fometimcs 
it  is  ground  a  fecond  time  with  water,  and  fqueezed 
for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  ufed  for  the  family. — 
Mr  Marlhalladvifes  to  continue  the  prcllure  as  longas 
a  drop  can  be  div.wii.  "  It  is  faund  (fays  he),  that 
even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  rcfufc  with  the  hands 
only  gives  the  prefsfrcfli  power  over  it ;  for  though  it 
has  been  prcffcd  to  the  lad  drop,  a  gallon  or  more  of 
additional  liquor  n.ay  be  got  by  this  means.  Rcgrind- 
ii'g  them  has  a  Hill  greater  efteft :  In  this  Hate  of 
the  materials  tlic  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power  over 
the  more  rigid  parts  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the  firll 
grinding  it  could  not  reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner 
and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  drelfed  with  a 
broad  chiil'tl,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  mo- 
derate qmntity  of  reliduum  ground  at  once,  fcarcely 
a  kernel  could  efcapc  unbroken,  or  a  drop  of  liquor 
i-emain  nndrawn. 

Hut  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be 
cxtraiJlcd  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  fome  incon- 
venience attends  this  pradice,  as  part  of  the  pulp 
thus  gets  through  the  hair  cloth,  and  may  perhaps  be 
injurious  to  the  fubfequcnt  fermentation.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  agrcatmcafure  remedied  by  Araining 
tiie  firft  runnings  through  a  fievc.  The  whole  IhouKl 
alfo  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  calk,  and  drawn  oft 
into  a  frefii  vell'el  previous  »  the  commencement  of 
ihc  fermentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  10  remain 
fome  time  between  the  grinding  and  prctiing,  that  the 
liquor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extr.icl 
■with  the  rind  and  kernels  :  hut  this  mull  not  be  pulh- 
cd  too  fir,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cviler 
would  he  hurt ;  and  the  mofl  judicious  managers  ot>jeA 
to  the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without 
prellurc.  "  Hence  (faysour  author),  upon  the  whole, 
the  mofl  eligible  management  in  thisAage  of  the  art 
«^>pcars  to  be  this  :  Grind  one  prcfsfnl  a-day  >  prcfs 
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and  rcgrind  the  refidunm  in  tlie  evening  ;  infufc  the 
reduced  matter  all  right  aitiong  part  of  the  firft  rtin- 
nings  ;  and  in  the  morning  rc-prcfs  wiulc  tlie  next 
prcliful  is  grinding. 

IV.  Fcrtuentation.  The  common  praflice  is  toliave 
the  liquor  turned  ;  that  is,  put  into  cafks  or  hog- 
flicads immedi.uely  from  the  prefs,  and  to  liil  them 
quite  full  :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
fome  fpace  empty  10  be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac- 
curate cxpcrifnent  has  been,  mads  v/ith  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  op  in  the 
place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on.  h'roll  is  pre- 
judicial:  but  when  the  procels  ufually  commences, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  October,  ihc  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  fliadcs,  where  the  v/armth  is  fcarcc  greater 
than  in  th.e  open  atmofphcrc  ;  nay,  they  arc  frequent- 
ly expofed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
tl'.an  a  piece  of  tile  or  Hat  ftone  over  the  hung-hole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
rain  water  run  clf".  In  a  complete  manufactory  of 
fruit  liquor,  the  fc^mcntingrooin  Ihould  be  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  mill-houfe  ;  a  continuation  of  the 
prefsroom,  oratleaft  opening  into  it,  with  windows 
or  doors  on  tyizry  fide,  to  give  a  free  admifRon  of  air 
into  it  ;  fufncicnt  defences  againfl  frofl ;  fruit-lofti 
over  it,  and  vault  underneith  for  laying  up  the  liquors 
after  fermentation  ;  with  finall  holes  in  the  crown  of 
tlie  arch  to  admit  a  Icatlicrii  pipe,  for  the  pn-pofc  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occafioually  from  the  otie  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as 
in  making  of  beer  ;  though,  from  Mr  Marfliall's  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  it  fecms  far  from  being  unne- 
ccfiary.  Owing  to  this  omiliion,  tUe  time  of  tnecom- 
mencement  of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  takes  place  fometimcs  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  ; 
fometimcs  not  till  a  week  or  month  after  turning  : 
but  it  has  heea  obferved,  that  liquor  which  has  been 
agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  taken  immediately  from 
the  prcfs,  will  fometimes  pafs  almofl  immediately  inta 
a  flatc  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fcr- 
m  en  til  ion  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  commencement 
of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it 
perhaps  in  o«c  day  ;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at 
reft,  the  fermentation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three 
days,  and  fometimcs  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  li- 
quor, however,  putson  a  diticrent  appearance  accord- 
ing to  circumllanccs.  When  produced  from  fruits 
properly  matured,  itgener.-.lly  throwsap  a  thick  fcum 
rcfcmbling  that  of  mall  liquor,  and  of  a  thickncfs  pro- 
portioned to  the  fpecies  and  ripenefs  of  the  fruit  ; 
the  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  fcum  being  thrown  up. 
Perry  gives  but  little  fcum,  and  cyder  will  fometimcs 
alfo  do  the  fame  ;  fometimcs  it  is  intentionally  pre- 
vented from  doing  it. 

After  having  remain-cd  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 
vellcl,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  oflfroni  the  lees 
and  put  into  frclh  cafks.  In  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion alio  Mr  Marlhall  complains  greaily  of  the  little 
attention  that  is  jiaid  to  ihc  liquor.  The  ordinary 
time  fjr  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  hilling,  or 
fometimcs  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 
The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  tlie  li- 
quor from  its  farces  by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  diflance 
from  ^ke  bottom ;  after  which  the  reiuaindtr  is  to  be 
5  F  fshcred 
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.  filtered  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered 
liquor  Jitters  tronilhereil  ill  having  an  higher  colour  ; 

■  having  no  longer  any  icudcncy  U)  Icrnicnt,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  tlie  fcrnientatiou  of  that  which  is 
racked  oft";  and  ifit  lofcs  itsbiightnel's,  itis  no  lon- 
ger calily  recovered. — A  ficfli  t'trnienialion  ufiially 
commences  after  racking  ;  and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frelli  racking  \i  ncctliary  in  ordcrtochcck  it ;  in  con- 
fcquencc  of  which  the  fame  liquor  w  ill  perhaps  be 
racked  five  or  fix  times  :  but  if  only  a  faiall  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  cMed  J  ratling,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ianie  calk;  though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  rtquiics  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marlh.ill  informs  us  that 
the  l)ell  manufacturers,  however,  repeat  the  rackiags 
until  ihc  l-quur  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  ib  ;  and  if  it 
be  found  impraLrticablc  to  accompiilh  this  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  fermentation,  recourfcmuu  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  fulpluir,  wliich  is  called //r/ww/V/g- the 
calks.  For  this  fumigation,  it  is  neceilary  to  have 
matches  made  of  thick  linen-cloth  about  ten  inches 
limg,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brim- 
llonc  forabout  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  calk 
is  then  properly  I'eafoncd,  and  every  vent  except  the 
bungholc  tiglitly  flopped  ;  a  match  kindled  ;  lowered 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted  and  the  bung  be  driven  in  ; 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  calk. 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  israifcd,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cafk  futfered  to 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  Icfs  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fiilphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell 
of  tlie  fulphureous  acid  ;  but  this  goes  otf'  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  no  bad  cffeft  is  ever  obfcrvcd  to  follow. 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open 
calks,  where  it  fiands  till  the  firil  fermentation  be 
pretty  well  over  ;  after  which  the  froth  or  yeall  col- 
iefted  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed 
that  it  is  this  yeall  mixing  with  the  clear  liquor  which 
canfesit  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being 
totally  ceafcd,  and  the  lees  fublided,  the  liquor  is 
racked  ofFinto  a  frefli  cafk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as 
above  dire^ed.  Our  author  mentions  a  way  of  fer- 
menting fruit-liquors  in  broad  Ihallow  vats,  not  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep  ;  each  vat  containing  about  two  hogrtieads. 
In  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  done  riling,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ccafed,  when  it  is  rack- 
ed off  without  Ikunming,  the  critical  junfture  being 
caught  before  the  yeall  fall ;  the  whole  finking  gradu- 
ally together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  In  this  prac- 
tice alfo  the  liquor  is  icldom  drawn  olfa  fecond  time. 
Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz   rough, 

f-d>tet,  aniofai/iiJdlerichncfi.  The  firll  kind  being 
ulually  dcfigned  for  fcrvanls,  is  made  with  very  little 
ceremony.  "  If  it  is  but  ziyj'f/- (fays  Mr  Manhali), 
and  has  body  enough  10  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich- 
ncls  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cuflom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  mailers.  A 
palatcarcufiomedtofweet  cyder  would  judge  the  rough 
cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water,  with  a  litdc  dilfolved  alum  to  give  it  rough- 


nefs."  The  method  of  producing  this  auficre  liquor  Iruit-LJ- 
is  to  grind  them  in  a  ciude  undci-ripr  lt.itc,  and  lub-  H"""- 
jecJl  the  liquor  to  a  fiul  It ,  mentation. —  Kur  the  "  "' 
Iwett  liquor,  make  choice  ol  tlie  fwccter  fruits  :  ma- 
ture them  fully  ;  and  cheek  tile  lermcntation  of  the 
liquor. — To  produce  liquors  of  a  iuii:dlc  richncfs, 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  fcafon  in 
which  it  is  matured,  mult  be  coiuidercd.  The  fruits 
to  be  made  choice  of  are  fuch  as  yield  juices  capable 
of  affording  a  fuHiciency  both  of  riehncfband  ftrciu'ih, 
though  much  depends  upon  jn-oper  management.  Open 
vats,  in  our  author's  opinion,  arc  preferable  to  clofc 
vcirels  :  butif  caflcs  be  ufcd  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
very  large,  and  not  filled  ;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon 
their  fides,  but  to  be  ftt  on  their  ends  with  their  heads 
out,  and  to  be  filled  only  to  luch  an  height  as  will 
produce  the  rcqujfltc  degree  of  ftrmeniation  :  but  in 
whatever  way  the  liquor  be  put  to  ferment,  MrMar- 
lliall  is  of  oi'inion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  goon  freely  for  the  firft  time  ;  though  after 
being  racked  oft',  any  fecond  fermentation  oughi  to  be 
prevented  as  much  as  polliblc.  jj? 

V.  Corrc{ling,  provincially  called  (/c<f7(!;v/,'_^.      The  Ofcorrcfl- 
impeifeCtions  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thefe  li-  '"K  "■■  '!"':- 
quors  are,  i.  Want  of  flrength  ;  2.  Want  of  richncfs.  ""'"B  'he 
3.  Want  of  flavour.     4.  Want  of  colour  and  bright-  ''I"""- 
ncfs. 

The  want  of  (Irength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any- 
other  fpirit  in  fntficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace- 
tous ftrmentation.  The  want  of  richiiefs  is  fupplied 
by  what  arc  generally  termed  fwects,  but  prepared  in 
a  manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un- 
der his  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  in- 
fufion  of  hops  is  Ibmetimcs  added,  which  is  faid  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  fragrance  j  whence  it  becomes  a  fubfiitute  for  the 
juices  of  the  rind  and  kcrnclsthrown  away  lo  the  pigs 
and  poultry,  or  otherwife  walled.  The  want  of 
colour  is  lomelimcs  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but 
more  generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  de- 
lired  colour,  and  a  degreeof  bitter  which  is  very  much 
liked.  The  fugar  is  prepared  cither  by  burning  it  on 
a  falamandcr,  and  futfering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  in- 
to water,  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  cafe 
brownfugar  is  tobe  ufcd),  until  it  acquire  anagrcoblc 
bitter;  tiien  pouring  in  boiling  w.tcr  in  the  proportion 
of  a  gallon  to  two  lb.  of  fugar,  and  flir  until  the  li- 
quor become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
coloura  hogihead  of  cyder.  Brightncfs  is  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  Ihcep  ;  that  of 
fwine  being  reje>.1cd,  though  it  docs  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpofe  than  cither  of  the  other' 
two.  The  only  thing  neccfl'ary  to  be  done  here  is  to 
flir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  fcparating;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ilirred  "  both  ways,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The 
liquor,  however  is  not  .ilways  in  a  proper  condition  for 
being  refined  wi ill  this  ingredient :  on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
quart  or  kfs  will  be  fuflicient  for  a  hogllicad.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  fliould  be  violcnily 
agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  This 
is  done  by  a  flick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 
b.Mig  hole  ;  working  it  brilkly  about  in  the  liquor  un- 
til the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed.  In  about  24  hours 
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the  Mood  will  be  fubfidcd,  and  ilie  liquor  ought  in- 
ftinily  to  be  racked  off;  as  by  remaining  upon  the 
blood  even  for  two  or  three  d^ys,  it  will  receive  a 
taint  not  callly  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  refinement  witii  the  blood  carries  down  not  only 
the  fa;ccs,  but  the  colour  alfo  j  rendering  the  liijuor, 
though  ever  fo  highly  coloured  before,  al-.noft  as  lim- 
pid as  water,  ilinglafs  and  eg^s  ^rc  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  fining  cyder  as  well  as  wine. 

VI.  The  laying  up  or  (liutting  uji  the  cyder  in  clofc 
.  calks,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  isas  little  undcrftood 

as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  being 
commonly  put  in  at  fonie  certain  time,  or  in  fome  par- 
ticular month,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftate  the  li- 
quor itfclf  is  in.  <«  The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I 
have  met  vvitli  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying 
lip,  is  whrn  a  fine  s^hite  cream-like  matter  firft  begins 
to  form  upon  the  firface.  Bit  this  may  be  t')0  Ijtc  ; 
it  is  probably  a  fy  uiptom  at  Icall  of  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, which  if  ii  tike  place  in  any  degree  muft  be  inju- 
rious. Yet  if  the  calks  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite- 
rion is  nectdary  ;  othervvife,  if  ihe  vinous  fcrmcnta.- 
tion  have  not  yet  finally  ceafed,  or  lliould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injired. 
Hence,  in  the  pradlice  of  the  mod  cautious  manager 
whofe  praflicc  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  arc  firft  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine;  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
ever  ;  and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  dinger  is 
part,  to  fill  up  the  caiks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a  rag,  and  rolin  them  over  at  top.  Mofl  farmers 
arc  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment- 
ing, it  ouglit  to  have  fomething  lo  feed uput ;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-(hells,  fome  mutton  fuet,  &c.  Mr  Mar- 
fhall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufcful  ; 
and  thinks  that  iliiglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  got. 

VII.  Boitlhig.  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  liquors  themfclves.  Good  cyder  can  fcldom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old  ;  fomciimes  ' 
not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  cafks  ; 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  .it  the  time  of  bottling  ;  or  if 
not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with 
ifinglafs  and  eggs. 

The  liquor,  called  cydtrk'm,  purre,  or  perkin,  is 
made  of  the  murk  or  grofs  m.iiter  remaining  after  the 
cyder  is  prelTcd  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  put  into  a  large  vat,  wiih  a  proper  qu  tniity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  ftood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  w.is  of  cyder,  it 
will  be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin 
will  be  fmall.  The  whole  is  lef't  to  infjfc  48  hours, 
and  then  well  prelled  :  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the 
prcfs  is  immediately  tunned  up  and  ftoppcd  ;  it  is  fit 
to  drink  in  a  few  days.  It  clarities  o(  iifclf,  and  fcrves 
in  families  inftead  of  fniall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boil- 
ed,, after  prcfllire,  with  a  convcnieiu  quantity  of 
hops. 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  feflion  without  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  liquor  called  cjder  wine,  which  is 
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made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  from   the  prefs  Frait-U- 
and  b'jilid,  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  years     qann. 
is  fdid  to  rcfcmblc  Khcnifh.     The  meilind  of  pre-  '    "y      ' 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  RuQi  ofof^y'^,. 
Pcunfylvania,  where  it  is  much  pradifcd,  coi-.fifts  in  wine,  »c- 
cvaporating  in  a  brewing  cjppvr  the  freQi  apple-j  lice  cordin(rt» 
till  half  of  it  be  confumed.     The  ten;ainder  is  then  I'f  KuHi'. 
immediately  conveyed   into  a  wooden  cooler,  jnd  af-  ''"'.''•• 
lerwards  is  put  into  a  proper  eafk,    with  an  addi. 
lion  ofycaft,and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tiii: 
proccfs  is  evidently  borrowed  from   what  has  long 
been  pra,5tifed  on  the  recent  juice  o^thc  grape,  under 
the  term  of  via  ciit,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  alfo  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 
immemorial. 

This  proccfs  has  lately  become  anobjcd  of  imi:atioB 
in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 
England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  this  wine  hasc  already  been  made  :  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an  inipregnotion  of  copper 
by  the  ufual  chemical  tefts,  it  is  confidered  as  perfect- 
ly wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
prchenlion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufped  its  innocence  ;  whence  it  appeared  an  ebje^ 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  mat- 
ter, whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 

quality  from  the  copper  in  wliidi  it  is  boiled With 

thisview  Dr  Kothergillfmadcavarietyofcxpcriraents;  .  ^aih  Pf 
and  the  refult  fcemcd  to  afford  a  ftrong  prcfumption  i^,^  »ol.»' 
that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a  minute-  iraprcgna-  p.  ^y). 
lion  of  copper  ;  not  very  conliderablc  indeed,  but  yet 
fuflicient,  in  the  Doflor's  opinion,  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  (bat  comes  in  fo 
very  "  queftionable  a  (hape." 

It  is  a  curious  chemical  faifl,  he  obfcnres,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  koiling  in 
copper  velTels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  from 
the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  ad  upon  it  when 
left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  occalioncd  by  boiling,  or  the  expullion  of 
the  aerial  acid  ?  Atmofphcric  air  powerfully  corrodei 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofpherc.  But  the  latter  it 
doubtlefs  a  much  Aronger  menllruum  of  copper  thaa 
the  former. 

In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  is  properly  direfled 
to  be  paffed  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil- 
ing is  completed.  But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common 
water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unplcafant  tafte, 
from  Handing  in  copper  velfels  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  aft  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences?  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  is  generally  beftowcd  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contract  verdegris, 
(a  rjnk  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
ftreaks  very  vilible  when  thcfevelTclsare  minutely  exa- 
mined. Should  the  unfermeutedjuicebc  thought  in- 
capable of  acting  on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  ftate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  walhing  off  or  dilfolving  verdegris  already 
formed  ou  the  internal  furface  of  the  vclVel.  S.ip- 
pofe  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdegris 
to  be  contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity 
that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a  bottle 
5  F  :  flioali 
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Manures  flioiild  be  (Trunk  djily  by  a  perfoii  without  proJu- 
'"'~~*'~~^  cing  any  violent  fyiiiptum  or  internal  uncalinefs  ; 
yet  whit  perfon  in  his  fcnfcs  would  knowingly  cl)ufc 
to  hazard  the  cxpcririicnt  of  determining  how  long  he 
could  contifiuc  even  this  quantity  of  a  (low  poifon  in 
his  daily  beverage  wi(h  impunity  ?  And  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthink- 
ingly made,  not  only  with  cyJer-wine,  but  alfu  with 
many  of  t!ie  foreign  «ines  prepared  by  a  liinilar  pro- 
ccfs.  For  the  grape  juice,  when  evaporated  in  a  cop- 
per vclTcI,  under  the  denomination  of  f;«o  cotto,  or 
boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal  if  not  yet 
firongcr  imj-regnation  of  the  metal,  than  the  juice  of 
apples,  feeing  that  verdigris  itfclf  is  tnanufaflurcd 
merely  by  the  application  of  the  acid  hufks  of  grapes 
to  plates  ef  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  any  metallic  impreg- 
nation, the  Doflor  thinks  it  may  be  jnflly  qnellioned 
how  far  the  procefsof  preparing  boiled  wines  is  nccef- 
fary  or  rcconcikablc  to  rcafon  or  oscononiy.  The 
evaporation  of  the  mufl  by  long  boiliug  not  only  ac- 
calions  an  unneceilary  wai1e  of  both  liquor  and  fuel, 
but  alfo  diflipates  certain  efl'ential  principles,  without 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer- 
mentation, and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
can  be  no  perfect  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  are 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in- 
digcftion,  flatulei\cy,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora- 
tion be  performed  haRily,  the  liquor  contrads  a  ijurnt 
empyreumatic  tade,  as  in  theprefent  inflancc  ;  if  (low- 
ly, ihc  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna- 
lion.  For  the  proccfs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gcne- 
rslly  performed  in  a  velfcl  of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few 
fimilies  poflefs  any  other  that  is  fulFiciciuly  capacious. 
Nor  can  a  vclfcl  of  eaft-iron,  though  perfedly  fafe, 
be  properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would 
probably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafle  and  dark 
colour  to  the  liquor.  Ar  all  events,  brafs  and  copper 
veflels  ought  to  be  entirely  banillied  from  this  and  e- 
vtry  other  culinary  procefs. 

SsCT.  XI..  On  Muiiuresy  and  the  keft  Mtihsds  of  col- 
liding thsm. 

We  have  deferred  treating  on  thefe  to  the  lafl  part, 
as  they  are  in  fad  derived  in  more  or  lefs  quantity  from 
every  operation  in  hufbandry, though  they  are  undoubt- 
edly the  foundation  of  the  whole  ;  for  no  method  yet 
propofed  for  making  a  foil  fertile  without  manure  has 
ever  been  properly  afcertained  to  be  fticcefsful.     The 
mode  in  which  they  operate  has  been  fo  fully  explained 
under  the  article  Agriculture,  that  nothing  farther 
Qf 'Jf  j'^jjj  feems  ncceffary  to  be  added  in  this  place.     Of  late, 
•sama-      however,  a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome 
B»r«,  countries,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  fo  well  be  ex- 

plained upon  the  principles  there  laid  down.  This  is 
C^pfum.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture we  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  loth  volame  of  the 
fame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  account  of 
an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  eftate  ;  but  in  fuch 
aa'inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  cojld  be  determi- 
ned. "  The  appearaiice  in  general  (fays  he),  I  think, 
Was  ratheragainft  the  benelit  of  the  plafter,  though  not 
♦lecidedly  fo."    He  tells  us^  that  its  virtu.es  wcvea  fub- 


jcft  of  debate  in  Germany.  In  America  this  fubdancc  Manurct. 
fecms  to  have  met  with  more  f.icce("s  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  filth  volume  of  li;:th  Papers,  Mr 
Kirkpatrickof  the  1:1c  of  Wight,  who  had  himfdf  vi- 
(ited  North  Americi,  informs  us,  that  it  is  much  ufed 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  cheapncfs  an  J 
cflicacy  ;  though,  from  what  is  told  in  the  fame  place, 
we  mjfb  undoubtedly  be  led  to  luppofc,  that  its  efficacy 
niufl  be  very  groat  before  it  can  be  intitlcd  to  ch:ai^r.!fi. 
In  the  firli  jdace,  it  is  broucju  from  the  hilh  in  tiic 
neighbourhood  of  I'.iris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  .America  ;  which  of  itfclf  mufl  oc- 
calion  a  conddcrable  cxpence,  though  the  plaller  were 
originally  givcn_^rtf.'./.  In  the  ntxt  place,  it  mufl  be. 
powdered  in  a  (lamping  mill,  and  the  finer  it  is  powder- 
ed fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  muft  be 
fo-mn  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  The. 
quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bulheh  to  an  acre.  It  ought 
to  be  fown  oh  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  j  and  its  efficacy 
is  faid  to  lafl  from  fevcn  to  twelve  years.  It  operates 
entirely  as  a  top  drelFing. 

In  the  loth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  wc 
have  fome  extrafts  from  a  treatife  by  Mr  Powcl,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging  Agri- 
culture, upon  the  fubjeft  of  ijypfiim  as  a  manure  ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  inflances. 
I.  In  Oftober  17S6,  piader  of  Paris  was  fown  in  a 
rainy  day  upon  wheat-flubble  without  any  previous  cul- 
ture.  Tlic  crop  of  wheat  had  fcarce  been  worth  reap- 
ing, and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  fown  upon  the 
ground  ;  neverthelefs,  in  the  month  of  June  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  matof  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
from  (ix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alfo  fown  with  gyp- 
fum,  and  exhibited  a  fine  appearanccof  white  and  red 
clover  mixed  with  fpcar-grafs.  Some  wet  ground  fown 
at  the  fame  time  was  not  in  the  lead  improved. — This 
anecdote  reds  entirely  on  the  veracity  of  an  anonymous 
farmer.  2.  Eight  bufliels  of  plsder  of  Paris  fprcad 
upon  two  acres  and  an  half  of  wheat- dubble  ground, 
which  the  fpring  before  had  been  fowed  with  about  two- 
pounds  of  red  clover  feed  to  the  acre  for  pidure,  yield- 
ed five  ions  of  h.iy  by  the  middle  of  June.  A  fmall 
piece  of  ground  of  iimilar  quality^  but  without  any  pla- 
iler,  produced  only  one  ton  and  an  half  in  the  fame 
proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  in  favour  of  the  ef- 

feftsofthe  pladerupon  arable  as  well  as  grafs  land 

Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  piib- 
lidied  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  Bri- 
tain. 

With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  commonly  of  the  more 
in  u(e  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ;  the  coBimon 
only  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fufficient  quantity,  '""ds  of 
— In  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  fca,  fca  weeds  offer  an  '"^■*""' 
unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  the  weeds  with  which  they  abound 
olFer  likewifean  excellent  manure  in  plenty.  Oil-cake, 
m3lt-coombs,the  refufc  of  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  all  are 
excellent  where  they  can  be  got :  but  the  fituations 
whichaffordthefearccomparativcly  fewjfoihatinmod: 
c.fcs  the  farmer  mud  depend  much  on  his  own  ingenuity 
and  indudry  for  raifing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung  to 
anfwer  his  purpofes ;  and  the  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  different  pla- 
ces, or  according  to  tbt  fancy  of  the  hiiibaiidman. 
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Xn  all  countries  where  clialk,  marie,  or  lime  are  to  be 
had,  they  art  ccriainly  to  be  employed  in  tbcir  proper 
departments;  but  bclidcs  thcfc,:/.v/._j',properlyfocallcd, 
niix^d  witli  earth  orpiiirid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftsiices,  conftitutcs  a  principal  part  of  the  manure.  In 
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fluid  particles ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithftand-   Minurcu 

ing  the  ftraw,  liable  to  be  walhedaway  if  cxpofcdon  a  ' •'~~*- 

riling  ground.  But  how  much  more  ii.ible  to  waflc  is  a 

mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  fufSciency  of 

Araw  to  keep  thcni  together  ?  In  dry  weather  the  ua- 

Norfolk,  Mr  Marfliall  tells  113,  that  the  tjua/itj  of  dang    tural  oozing  is  con fidcrable  ;  ;nj  in  a  wet  fcafon  every 

isattciidcd  to  with  greater  preciilon  than  in  inoft  other     Ihowcrofrain  walhesit  awayin  qjantiiics TheNnr- 

dirtricls.  Tu-Mii-muck,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  in  mofl  folk  method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
eftimation  ;  and  the  Ijrgc  towns  Norwich  and  Yar-  is  here  indifpcnfably  neceflary  to  common  good  ma- 
month  fupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar-  nagenient.  There  is  no  better  manare  for  grafslands 
niouth,  however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  oihcrwife  than  mould  faturated  with  the  oozingsof  a  dunghill  : 
in  a  manner  fiirrounded  by  marfhes,  draw  isof  courfc  it  gets  down  quicker  among  the  grals,  and  has  gene- 
a  fcarcc  and  dear  article:  whence,  inftcad  of  littering  rally  3  morcviiible  cff'cctih'an  the  dung  itfclf.  Under 
their  horfcs  with  it,  they  ufc  fand.  As  the  bed  becomes  this  management  the  arable  land  woul.l  have  the  fclf- 
fo>iled  or  wet,  frclh  fand  is  put  on,  until  the  whole  is  in  fame  dung  it  now  has  ;  \thilc  the  grals  land  would  have 
a  manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is     an  annual  fupply  of  riches,  which  nowrunwa/lc  in  ilic 

cleared  away,  and  reckoned  muck  of  fuch  excellent     fewersand  rivulets But  before  a  dung-yard  can  with 

quality,  that  it  is  fent  for  from  a  very  great  diftance.     propriety  be  boiiomed  with  muuld,  the  boti«m  of  the 

yard  itfclf  onglit  to  be  properly  formed.  A  part  of  it 
fituated  conveniently  lor  carriages  to  come  at,  and  low 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  draiiiinps  of  ihe  ftable, 
cattle-.lalls,  and  hog.flies,  (hould  be  hollowed  out  ia 
the  manner  of  in  artificial  drinking-pool,  witha  rim 
fomewhat  rifmj,  and  with  covered  drains  laid  into  it 
from  the  various  fources  ofliq.iid  manure.  During  the 
fummermonths,  at  leifure  times,  andembracingoppor- 


Wiih  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  beft; 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next ;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  par:  of  their  food. 
The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  ftraw  alone  is  looked  upon 
tobe  of  li'tle  or  no  value  ;  while  the  muck  from  trod- 
den ftraw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  that 


from  the  ftraw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean-ftock. — 
Comports  of  dung  with  earth  or  marie  are  very  gene- 
rally iifed. 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marfhall 
informs,  the  cores  of  horns  crufhed  in  a  mill  have 
been  ufed  as  manure  :  though  he  knows  not  with  what 
Ai'cefs.  His  cnly  objeflion  is  the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing them  to  powdc  r.  Dung  is  extremely  dear  in  Nor- 
folk ;  half  a  guinea  being  commonly  given  for  a  wag- 
gon-load driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  q-iantities  of 
lime  and  raarle  are  found  in  this  diftrift. — Svitli  regard 
to  the  method  of  railing  dung  in  general,  perhaps  the 


tunities  of  back-carriage,  fill  the  hr>Ilow  nearly  full  wiiii 
mould  ;  fuch  as  the  fcowerings  of  ditches,  the  (hovel- 
lings  of  roads,  the  maiden  eanh  of  lanes  and  waftecor- 
ners,  thecopingof  ftone-quarries,  &c.&c.  Icavingthe 
furface  fomewhat  dilhed  ;  and  within  this  difli  fei  the 
dung  pile,  carefully  keeping  up  a  rim  of  mo>ild  round 
the  bafe  of  the  pile  higher  than  the  adjoining  furface  of 
the  yard  ;  'equally  to  prevent  extraneous  matter  from 
finding  its  way  into  tiie  refcrvoirs,  ar.d  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  that  wliich  falls  within  its  circuit."  J45 

In  the  firrt  volume  of  the   .Annals  of  Agriculture,  MrYoung'i 
Mr  Young,  from  a  theory  that  plilogifton  is  the  tood  "ptfi- 
obfervatiuns  of  Mr  Marlhall  upon  the  management  of    of  plants,  made  feveral  experiments  upon  chircoal  as  a  *"'""  "■ 
the  Yorkdiirc  farmers  may  be  eqHally  faiisfac^ory  with     manure;  but  the  rcfiilts  were  no:  fufficiently  favoura-  '•'""'*'• 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publilhed  on  the  fubjeft.     ble  to  induce  a  tri.il  of  it  in  the  large  wav.     It  mull  be 
"  The  general  pradice  (fays  he)   is  to  pile   the     remembered,  that  thoigh  phlogifto:i  is' v«ry  probably 
dung  on  the  higheft  part  ot  the  yard  ;  or,  which  is     tlic  true  vegetable  food,  yet  it  is  phlogifton  po/fl////;f</, 
leaionf  for  Hill  jcfs  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  fcattered  about  on  the     as  in  putrid  animal  and  vegctible  fubftanccs,  not  in  its 
'aifiDK         jijj  of  3  (lope,  as  it  were  for  the  purpofe  of  dilTtpating    fixed  ftate  as  in  charcoal,  which  can  have  any  effefl. 
its  virtues.     The  urine  wliich  does  not  mix  with  the     See  Ac-Ricf  lture.   Part  1.  Srif).  i.  c//r^. 
dung  is  almoft  invariably  led  offthenearcft  way  to  the         A  very  advantageous  method  of  manuring  grafs- 
couimon  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a  nuifance  to  the     lands,  when  there  i«  an  opportunity,  is  that  of  over- 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  conrfc     Ao'a  ing  them  witli   water,  which  is  molHy  pradifcd 
carried  to  the  w;;ViA-n,  and  allifts  in  the  general  (lifPipa-     with  low  flat  grounds.     For  an  account  of  the  beft 
tion.    Ayardofd'.v/.j,',  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ftraw,     methods  ia  ufc  for  this  purpofe,  fee  the  article  Mea- 
wHl  difcharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more     cow. 


H     U     S 

Vir^Ulan  HvsBANryRr,  a  term  ufcd  by  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fort  of  huftjandry.the  precepts  of  wliich  are 
fo  beautifully  delivered  in  \'i  gii'sGeor>;ic3.  The  hnf- 
kandry  in  Kngland  is  V'irgilian  in  general,  and  is  feen 
by  the  mcthotf  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface,  of 
raftcringor  crofs-ploughing.andofthccarein  deftroy- 
ing  weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much  the 
fame  means.     In  thofc  parts  of  England  along  the 


H  U  S 
fonthern  coaft,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhahl- 
ted,  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  exprelTions,  aroin 
many  refpefts  the  fame  withthifcof  I  he  ancient  Romans, 
many  of  the  ter  ns  ufcd  by  the  ploughmen  bci-.u;  of  La- 
tin origin,  and  thcfame  with  thofc  ufed  by  thofe'peoplc 
on  the  like  occifions.  And  on  a  ftrift  obfervatiuii, 
more  of  Virgil's  huft»ndry  is  at  this  time  praftifed  in 
England  thai;  in  Italy  itfclf.    This  change  in  the  Ita- 


H  U  S 
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talian  luifljinjry  is,  however,  much  mfirc  to  tlit  cre- 
dit of  that  pcof'lc,  [hail  the  rctjiniiig  the  Virgilian 
Ichcnic  is  to  ours. 

Tull,  who  has  cftabliflicd  a  new  method  of  hufban- 
dry,  ol'fcrvcs,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  coiurailic- 
tory  to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti- 
VirgUian  hajhandry  ;  and  adds,  that  no  praiTticc  can 
l.c  worfe  than  the  \''irgili.in. 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanids  call  the  calyx 
or  c.Y/i  of  a  flower.     Sec  Calyx. 

HUSO,  in  ichthyology.     See  Accipenser. 

IIUSS  (John).     See  Hussites. 

HUSSARS,  are  tlie  natioral  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  reginieiitjls  conlifl  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  ailorued  with  a  cock's  feather  (the  olficers 
tiihtr  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's)  ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  u  liich  the  llockiugs  are.  fafleiied,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots:  beliJes,  they  occafionally  wear  a 
ihort  upper  waillcoat  edged  witli  furs,  and  live  rows 
of  round  niet.il  buttons  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  fabre,  carbine,  and  piflols.  They 
are  irregular  troops  ;  hence,  before  beginning  an  at- 
tack, they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
liorfes,  that  it  is  hardly  poiril)le  to  difcern  their  force  ; 
but  being  come  within  pillol-fliot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  fuch  furprifing  quickncfs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accuftomed  to  the  n.ethod  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  prcferve 
their  order.  \\"hen  a  retreat  is  nccelFary,  their  horfes 
have  fo  much  fire,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi- 
page fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen, 
that  no  o'hcr  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 
They  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with 
furprifing  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  con fe- 
quenily  are  not  bHrdened  with  any  camp-equipage, 
faving  a  kettle  a  :d  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out  houfes,  or  villages,  in  the 
front  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  king  of  Prullia,  have  the  greatell  number  of  troops 
tinder  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  in  ccclefiallical  hiflory,  a  party  of  re- 
formers, the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffitcs  take  their 
name,  was  born  iu  a  little  villige  in  Bohemia,  called 
Hufs,  and  liveJ  at  Prague  in  the  highell  re))utation, 
both  on  account  of  the  fandity  ofliis  manners  and  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine.  He  was  diftinguilhed  by  his 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
at  the  fame  time  the  funClions  of  profeflor  of  divinity 
in  tlie  univerlity,  and  of  ordinary  pallor  in  the  church 
of  tl'.at  city.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Wickliffe, 
and  the  Waldenles ;  and  in  the  year  1407  beganopcnly 
tooppofeand  preach  againfi  divers  errors  in  doctrine, 
as  well  as  corruptions  in  point  ofdifciplinc,  then  reign- 
ing in  the  church.  Hufs  likewifc  endeavoured  to  the 
ntmofl  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  univcrfity  of 
Prague  from  the  jurifJi6lion  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged 
as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc- 
cafioncd  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  arch- 
Lifliop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  intlanud  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  his 
fatheiic  exclamations  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and 


the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  facfrJotal    HulTitt*. 
order.  * >< 

There  were  other  circnm  dances  that  contributed  to 
inflauic  the  rcfentment  of  the  clergy  againlf  him.  He 
adopted  the  philofophical  ojiinions  of  the  rcalifls,  and 
Vehemently  oppufcd  and  even  perfccuted  the  nomiaa- 
lifis,  whofc  number  and  ir.flueucc  wcreconliderable  in 
the  univerlity  of  Prague.  He  alfo  mnltijdicd  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring, 
through  his  great  credit,  a  fentencc  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  w  ho  difputed  with  tlic  Germans  concern- 
ing the  numberoffiift'rages  which  their  refpettivc  na- 
tions were  intitlcd  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
by  elcftion  in  this  univerlity.  In  confcqucncc  of  adc-  . 
cree  obtained  in  favour  of  tire  former,  which  reflored 
them  to  their  confiitutional  right  of  three  fuffruges, 
ulurpcd  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  anew  aca- 
demy at  Lcipfick.  i'his  event  no  loonei  happened, 
than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  had  before  done  ag.iin(l  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  \\  ickliffe,  as  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifm  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accnfation  was  brought  againfi  him,  in  the  year 
1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Nctwithftanding  this  fentcnce  of  excommu- 
nication, he  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romifh  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almoU  univcrfalljr 
applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fincerc 
and  fervent,  thougli  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
and  his  prudence  not  always  circuinfpeft,  was  fum- 
moncd  to  appear  before  1  he  council  of  ConRance.  Se- 
cured, as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies by  the  fafe  conduft  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  relidence 
in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John 
Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonflrate  his  innocence,  and  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  his  having  deferted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  by  the  moll  fcandalous  breach  of 
public  faith,  he  was  cafl  into  prifon,  declared  a  here- 
tic becaufe  he  refnfcd  to  plead  guilty  againfi  the  dic- 
tates of  his  confcience,  in  obedience  to  tlte  council, 
and  burnt  alive  in  141  j  ;  a  puniflimcnt  which  he  en- 
dured with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  relignation. 

The  fame  unliajpy  fate  was  borne  by  J'-rome  of 
Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  tht 
council,  in  order  lofupport  his  perfccuted  fi'iend.  Je- 
rome,  indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubmilFion; 
but  he  afterwards  rcfumed  his  fortitude,  and  main- 
tained the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  defert- 
ed through  fear,  in  the  flame  in  which  he  expired  in 
1416. 

The  difciples  of  Hufs  adiiered  to  their  mafler's  doc- 
trine after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in- 
to an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  mod  fa- 
vage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Zi(ka,  a  Bo- 
hemian knight,  in  1420,  put  liimfclf  at  the  head  of  ' 
theHuirites,\vhowercnowb'-comeavery  conliderable 
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Kuftingi    party,  and  threw  off  the  defjjotic  yoke  of  Sigifimind, 

|)  who  had  tTe;ited  his  brethren  in  the  inofl  barbarous 

Hutchcfon.  maiiDcr,     Zifka  was  fuccctdcd  by  Procojiius,  in  the 

"       ^ '  year  1 424.    The  atls  of  barbarity  tliat  were  coniniit- 

tcd  on  iiOth  tides  were  ihocking  and  horrible  beyond 
exprcdion:  for  nelwithllandiiig  the  irrccoiii  ileablcop- 
poiiiion  between  the  rcligioui  lentiiiicnts  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  tiiey  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible 
principle,  that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  pcrftcuic 
and  cxtii  i)aie  with  fire  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the 
true  religion  ;  aiid  fuch  they  rctiprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Thcl'c  commotions  in  a  great  meafiire  fub- 
fidtd,  by  the  interference  of  tlie  council  of  Balil,  in 
the  year  1433. 

The  I  Inllites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz. 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  fpread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hnngary,  and  even  Sileiia  and  Poland  ;  and  there 
are  fome  remains  of  them  itill  liibliiting  in  all  tiiofc 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  Huf!h:ge,  i.  e, 
eoncilium  or  ciirtj),  a  court  held  at  Gnild-hali  before 
the  lord -may  or  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 
the  fiiprfme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be 
inrolled,  outl.nvries  fied  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  tlie  ele(flion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  (our  members  uf  Parliament  for 
the  city,  See.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edwar«i  the  ContelFor.  Some  other 
cities  have  like  iV  ifc  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Winchcfter,  York,  &c. 

HUSUM.  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
■with  a  ftrong  citadel,  and  a  very  handfonie  church.  It 
is  feaitd  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  Sea;  and 
is  fubjeit  to  the  dukes  of  HoUlcin-Gotiorp.  E.  Long. 
9.  J.  N.  Lat.  J4.  55. 

HUTCHKSON  (Dr  Francis),  a  very  elegant  wri- 
ter and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  dilfcnt- 
ing  ir.iniftcr  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  Augull  1694.  He  early  difcovcred  a  fu- 
perior  capacity  ;  and  having  gone  through  a  fchool- 
education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  aca- 
demy, whence  he  removed  to  the  univerlity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  where  he  applied  hinifclf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  his  progrels  was  fuitable  to  his  un- 
common abilities. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  entering  into  the 
minillry,  was  jull  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  (mall  con- 
gregation of  dilFcntcrs  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  wlien 
fome  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  rixed  but  a 
fliort  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  fingular  merits  and 
acco:nplifhments  made  hira  generally  known  ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  r^inks,  who 
had  any  tafle  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
men.  The  late  lord  vifcount  Molefworth  is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  his  convcrfation,  and  to 
have  alfifted  him  with  his  criticifms  and  obfcrvations 
upon  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue," before  it  came  abroad.  Tic  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Syngc,  lord  bilhop  of  Elphin,  with 
whom  he  alfn  lived  in  great  fricndlhip.  The  fird  edi- 
lion  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au- 


thor's name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fufTtr  him  Hntclicfon, 
to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  iJie  HutcliitifoB 
work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  ihe  author,  that  " 

lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord-lIcutcnant  of  Ire- 
land, lent  his  private  fecretary  to  enquire  at  the  book- 
feller's  for  ilie  author  ;  ar.d  when  he  could  not  lear/i 
his  name,  he  left  a  Utter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  in 
confcqucnce  of  which  he  foon  became  acquai  ted  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  lime 
he  coiuinued  in  his  government,  with  diltiuguiflieJ 
marks  of  familiarity  and  clleem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  flill 
more  courted  by  mep  of  dillin(5lion  either  for  flalion 
or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbilhop  King,  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  book  Di  or/gin;  mali,  held  him 
in  great  cdeem  ;  ai.d  the  fricndfliipof  that  prelate  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fcreeninghim  from  two  feveral 
attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for  daring  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua- 
lified himltlf  by  fabfcriL.ing  the  ecdclialiical  canons, 
and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  billiop.  He  had 
alio  a  large  Ihare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 
who  through  his  influence  made  a  doaatioH  to  the 
univerlity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  learned  profcflions. 
A  few  years  after  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,"  his  "  Treatife  on  the  palTions'* 
was  publiihed  :  both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re- 
printed ;  and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentimenc 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  alleuted  tu 
the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
foundation  in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fonie 
philofophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature  :  which  papers  were  publiihed  in  the  col- 
lection called  Hibirnicui' i  Leltirs. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dub- 
lin for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a  profclfor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  tliither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  hir.ifclf  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerlity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  liis  ftudies  and  the  duties  of 
liis  oiHce  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendfhip  and 
focicty.  A  firm  conllitution  and  a  pretty  unifonu 
ftate  of  good  healtii,  except  fome  few  iliglit  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemcd  to  promife  a  loiger  life  ;  yet  he 
did  ni>t  exceed  the  ^jd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried, foon  al"ter  his  fettlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilfon,  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  the  county  of  Lang- 
ford  ;  by  whom  he  lef't  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis 
Hutchefon,  doi5for  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  publiihed,  from  the  original  manufcript  of  his  fa- 
ther, "  a  fyflem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books» 
by  Francis  Hutchcfon,  L.  L.  D.  at  Glafgow,  I7JS>" 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON  (John%  a  philofophical  writer, 
wluife  notions  have  made  no  incoiiiidcrablc  noife  iit 
the  world,  was  'jorn  in  1674.  He  fervcd  the  duke  of 
Somerict  in  the  capacity  of  licward  ;  and  in  thecourft 
of  his  travels  from  place  to  place  employed  himfelf  in 
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Huxi^g  col1cAin(»fo(rils :  we  are  told,  dial  the  large  and  toblc 
II  colledion  beqiicailied  by  Dr  XN'oodward  to  the  uni- 
yjoygen«.  verliiy  of  Cainbiivigc  uas  aoiiially  made  by  him,  and 
*"  «T-^  even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  Ictt  the 
duke's  fcrvicc  to  indulge  iiis  lliidics  with  more  free- 
dom, the  dckc,  then  mailer  of  die  horfe  10  George  I. 
made  hiiu  his  ri.ling  fiirveyor,  a  kind  of  linecurephcc 
of  200I.  a-ycar  with  a  good  Irciife  in  the  Meufe.  In 
1724  he  publilhcil  the  liift  ]'.irt  of  JVlofet's  Priiici/>ia, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  DrWoodward's  Natural  Hidory 
of  the  Eaiih,  and  explojcd  the  dodrine  of  gravita- 
tion eflablillied  in  Newton's  rri/icr/>ia  :  in  1727,  he 
pnblillicd  the  fccoud  pan  of  Alo/es't  I'rincipu,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  tlie  Scripture  Philofophy. 
From  iliis  time  to  his  death,  he  pnblilhed  a  volnnie 
every -year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
l-.ind,  were  piiblithed  in  1718,  in  i2vols8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him 
to  be  bled  ;  faying  pleaf.uitly,  '<  I  will  foon  lend  you 
to  Mofes,"  meaning  to  his  (Indies  :  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
fon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fsnfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
tering tone,  "  I  believe,  Dodlor,  yon  will  ;"  and  was 
fo  diipleafcd,  that  lie  difniillej  him  for  another  j'hy- 
fitian  ;  but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  Augutl  :8,  1757. 
Singular  as  his  notions  arc,  they  are  not  without  foine 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hiit- 
chii.fauians.  The  reader  may  find  a  diftincTiand  com- 
prchcnfive  account  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a 
h<Kik\i\in\ti,T bought!  concerning  Religion,  &c.  printed 
at  Edinburgh  1743  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  bjllii  p,  an- 
nexed to  it,  tirft  printed  in  1732. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  filhermen,  a  particaiar 
method  of  catching  that  filh. 

For  this  purpofe,  tliay  take  30  or  40  as  hrge  blad- 
ders as  can  be  got  ;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  cloic 
and  ftrong  ;  and  at  the  uioulh  of  each  tie  a  line,  longer 
or  Ihortcr  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  is  faflened  ati  armed  hook,  artfully 
baited  ;  and  thus  they  are  put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  ihey  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  mailer  pike  lias  ftruck 
L  imfelf,  it  atfords  great  entertainment  to  fee  hini  bounce 
about  in  the  water  with  a  bladder  faftened  to  him  ;  at 
laft,  when  they  perceive  him  almoU  fpent,  they  take 
him  up. 

HUY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Lifliopric 
»f  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  is  advantage- 
oufly  (cated  on  the  river  Maefe,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge.     E.  Long.  10.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

HUYGENS  (Chriilian),  one  of  the  greateft  ma- 
thematicians an  dad  ronomers  of  the  I7ih  century,  was 
the  fan  of  Conflantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylicheni, 
who  had  fervcd  ijiree  fucccmve  princesof  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  ftcretnry  ;  and  was  born  at  ihc  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  difcovcred  from  his  infancy  an  extraor- 
dinary fondncTi  for  the  mjih^maiics  ;  in  3  little  time 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  rhem  ■,  and  perfcfted  himfclf 
in  thofe  fludies  under  the  famous  profelTor  Schooten, 
St  Lcyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holflein  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  Naffau  ;  and 
was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
10  fee  Dcs  Cartes,  but  the  count's  fliort  ftay  in  Den- 
mark would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 
and  England  ;  was,  in  1663,  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and,  upon  his  return  into  France,  M. 


Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fctilej  a  confi-    Huyfuw. 

dcrable  pcnfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  iix  at  Pa-  ' ^f— ' 

rls ;  to  which  Mr  Huvgcns  coiifeiued,  and  ftaid  there 
from  the  year  1666  lo  i^iSi,  where  he  was  admiiitd 
a  mcmbrrof  the  academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  > 
quiet  and  fludious  manner  of  life,  and  frcqueiuly  re- 
tired into  the  couniry  to  avoid  interruplion,  but  did 
not coniraA  that  morofencfs  which  isfo  frequenity  the 
effeilot  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  the  firll  who 
difcovcred  Saturn's  ring,  and  a  third  fattlliic  belong- 
ing to  thit  planet,  whicli  hid  hitherto  efcapcd  the  eyes 
of  aflronomtrs.  He  difcovcred  the  means  of  render- 
ing clocks  exaij^,  by  applying  the  pcniUiluni,  and  rei\- 
dcring  all  its  vibraiioiis  equ.H  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telefcopcs  to  perfe(ilion,  made  many  other 
ufcful  difcoverics,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  !(''95.  He 
was  the  author  of  fevcral  excellent  works.  The  jirin- 
cipal  of  ihefearecontaincd  in  tworolki^lious  ,  thefirft 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  16S2,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  aiGfcra  varia  ;  and  the  fccond  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  172S,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  titled  OfC' 
ra  rcliqua. 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  feveral  Dutch  painters  j 
the  molt  celebrated  of  whom  was  John,  whufc  fub- 
jefts  were  fiovvers,  fruit,  and  landfcapes.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Pilkington,  this  jllulliious  painter  hath 
furpalfed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  llyle;  and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finilhing  as 
they  excite  admiration  by  tlitir  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amrterdam  in  16S2,  and  w.is  a  difciilc  of  Julius- 
van  Huylum  his  father.  He  fctoutin  his  protclfion 
With  a  moll  commeiiuable  principle,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  acquilltion  of  money  as  of  fame  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli- 
cacy, and,  if  pofiible,  to  arrive  at  perfet^ion  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  (luJied  the  piiflurcsof  Mig« 
non,  and  all  other  artifts  of  diiUnL^ion  who  had  |»iuni- 
ed  in  his  own  llyle,  he  tried  which  manner  would 
fooneft  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightncfs  and  fingu- 
lar  beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or  phut,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  feems 
almoft  inimitable.  His  pictures  arc  hnilhed  with 
inconceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature,  and  was  fo  fingularly  exidl,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  iti 
its  greatefl  perfedion.  By  the  judicious  he  wis  ac- 
counted to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignoa 
or  Brueghel ;  with  mure  tendcrnefs  and  n  iture  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Mithael  Angclo  di  Campidoglio,  or 
Segers  ;  with  more  mellowncfs  then  De  Hetm  ;  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Bapiill.  His  reputa- 
tion rofe  to  fuch  a  hcigiit  at  lad,  that  he  fixed  immo- 
derate prices  on  his  works  ;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 
or  thofeof  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  become 
purchafers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  public 
fale  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almoft  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  dower  piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders ;  a  fruit  piece  for  a  thoufand  and  five 
guilders  ;  and  the  fmalier  piiftures  for  nine  hundred. 
The  vaft  fums  whicli  van  Huyfum  received  for  his 
w^orks,  caufed  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex« 
eel  ;  no  pcrfon  was  admitted  into  his  room  while  he 
was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers  ;  and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preferving  the  ludrc  cf  his 
colours,  was  an  imjpcTieirablc  fccret,  which  he  never 
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■would  difclofc.  Yet  this  conduft  is  certainly  not  to 
his  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  of  a  low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  ftirpalfeJ.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  would  never  tike  any  dilciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  H.verniau  ;  and  he  grew  envinus  and 
jealous  even  of  hernierit.,By  feveraldomeflicdifqiiicts 
his  temper  became  changed ;  he  grew  niorofe,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  hiuilclf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  cnviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
fevcre  lot  of  the  mod  defcrving  in  all  jirofeffions  ;  but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi- 
nifhed.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  confeffed  fupcriority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazingnianner  of  finilhing  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artifl  will 
become  his  conipciitor.  The  care  which  he  look  to 
purify  hisoils  and  prepare  hiscolours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  todifcover  the  moflkUlrousand 
durable,  are  inllaHces  ofextraordinary  care  and  induf- 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  obferved  fomc 
of  his  works  thai  were  perfedlly  tinilhed,  fonie  only 
half  finithed,  and  others  only  begun,  the  princi['lcs  by 
which  he  condmited  himfelf  may  perhaps  be  difcove- 
rable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  poffiblc  purity, 
to  prevent  hiscolours  from  being  obfcured,  as  he  laid 
ihem  on  very  lighily.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparent,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exaifltone  of  the  co- 
lour ;  and  over  that  he  iinilhcd  the  forms,  the  lights, 
the  fliadows,  and  the  reflections,  which  arc  all  execu- 
ted with  precilion  and  warmth,  without  dryuefs  or 
negligence.  Thegreatcdtrutli,  united  with  the  great- 
eft  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  foftnefs  on  the  furface  of 
his  objeds,  are  vilible  in  every  part  of  his  conipoli- 
tions  ;  and  as  to  bis  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  reprefcutcd  flowers  placed  in 
vafes,  he  always  painted  ihofc  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquifitely  tinilhed  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  lliows 
a  delicate  compolition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  moft 
happy  effeft  of  light  and  fliadow.  Thofc  pi(flures 
which  he  painted  on  a  clear  ground  arc  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exadncfs  in  the  finilh- 
ing ;  yet  there  are  fome  on  a  darkilhground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer- 
ved of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers,  he 
generally  deligncd  thoft  which  were  brighleft  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  dccrcafcd  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  tlic  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  neds 
and  theircggs,  the  feathers,  infecis,  and  drops  of  dew, 
arc  cxprefled  with  the  uimod  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  fpeilalor.  Andyei,  after  all  this  merited  and 
jud  praifc,  it  cannot  but  be  confelled,  that  fomeiimcs 
his  fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory  .without  tii  at  peculiar 
foftncfsand  warmth, wliith  is  condamly  obfcrvable  in 
naturcBefidcshis-meritasa  flower  painier.healfiipaint. 
cd  lindfcaptswiihgreai  applaiife.  Theyarewcllcom- 
pofed  jandalthough  he  hadneverfcenRomc,  headorn- 
ed  his  fccnes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence which  arc  in  that  city.  His  piiJlutes  in 
that  dyle  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  didin- 
guillied  by  a  touclnhai  h  proper  for  the  leafing.  The 
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grounds  are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tide  and  HuzMsr, 
judgment  ;   the  figures  are  deligned  in  the  manner  uf  Hyjiinth. 

LairelTe,    highly   tinilhed,  and  touched  with  a  great  ' " ' 

dc.il  of  fpirii  ;  and  through  the  wliole  compoiiiioD, 
the  fccnes  reprcfcnt  Italy,  in  tiie  trees,  the  clouds^ 
and  the  fkies.     He  died  in  1749,  ^&"^  ^7- 

HUZZOOR,  a  Hindodau  word  lignifyin^T'Air/re- 
/i/ici ;  applied,  by  Way  of  eminence,  to  tiic  Mogul's 
court.  According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  now  applied 
to  tkc  prefence  of  every  Nabob  or  grcst  nun. 

HuzzooR  Nevei  ;  the  fecretary  who  relidrs  at  court, 
and  keeps  copies  of  all  Jirmauns,  records,  or  let- 
ters. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  Hido'y,  a  genus  of  pel- 
lucid gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  with  an  adraiyiurc  of 
yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  red  gem,  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the 
fined  fpccimens.  Il  is  found  of  v?rious  fizcs,from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diimcter. 
They  are  harder  than  quartz-cry  dals-.tranfparent, and 
formed  into  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  Theft  points 
are  always  regular  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fa- 
cets  ;  being  four  on  each  facet,  but  the  latter  feldom: 
the  lides  of  the  main  body  are  alfo  very  uncertain,  in 
regard  both  to  their  number  and  ihape;  being  found  of 
four,five,lix,  leven,  and  fomc  times  of  eight  lides  ;fome- 
timcs  being  fo  comprelled  as  almod  to  rtfcmble  the 
face  ofafpherical  facetted  garnet.  Sometimes  t'.iey 
are  of  a  dodecaedral  form  like  the  garnet,  but  with 
more  obtufe  angles.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  hy- 
acinth, according  to  Dutans,  is  2.6; i  ;  but  Rome  dc 
L'ifle  fays  that  Brifon  found  it  to  be  5.6873  ;  and  the 
European  hyacinths  to  be  3.760. 

The  hyacinth,  as  well  as  all  other  gems,  is  divided 
into  oriental  and  occidental  ;  the  former  being  very 
hard  and  brilliant,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  ranked  ' 
among  the  topazes  ;  but  when  foft,  they  are  (uppolcd 
to  be-long  to  the  garnet  kind,  as  meniioncd  under  liiat 
article.  The  hyacinths,  however,  may  generally  be 
didinguilhedfrom  the  garnets  by  lolingiheir  colour  in 
the  fire,  becoming  whit'-,  and  not  mching.  Th^rc  is 
a  kind  of  a  yellow-brown  hyacinth,  rclembling  tJie 
colour  of  honey,  which  is  diflinguilhtd  from  the  red 
by  the  remarkable  property  of  not  being  eleclrical, 
and  being  likewife  inferior  in  hardnrfs. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofc  gems  to  be  hvac- 
inthsor  jacinths  that  are  of  a  due  hardntfs  with  the 
mixed  colour  abovementioned;  and  as  they  are  of  very 
ditFcrtnt  beauty  and  value  in  their  fevcral  degrees  and 
mixture  of  colours,  they  divide  iliem  into  four  kinds  i 
three  ofwhichthey  call  hyacinths, hm  the  fourth,  very 
improperly,  a  ruby.  I.  When  the  done  is  in  its  mod 
prrfeet  dite,  and  of  a  pure  and  bright  flame-colour, 
neither  ihe  rcdnorthe  yellow  prevailing,  in  tiiis  date 
they  call  whyacintha  ta  i'clU.  2.^\'hen  it  hasanovtr- 
proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  of  a  dulkier  colour 
than  tlie  flne  high  red  in  the  former,  and  theyellow 
tliat  appears  in  a^faint  dc;rrce  in  it.  \%  not  a  fine, 
bright,  and  clear,  biit  a  duftcy  bro\iniili  yellow,  iheu 
they  call  it  the/i/row  hyacinth.  3.  Such  lioues  as  arc 
of  a  dead  whitilh  yellow,  with  a  very  fiiiall  proportioh 
of  red  in  them,  they  call  aviber.hyuctnihs.  And,  4, 
\\'lien  the  done  is  of  a  fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a 
dulky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they  call  it  a  luiaitiU., 
i  G  But 
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Hyari'ntbii*  Brtt  ilioiigh  the  over  prop.inion  of  .1  rtroiig  vcd  in 
Hjacisnhis  tills  gtm  has  inaJc  pcojilc  refer  ii  lo  the  clal's  of  ru- 

" ** hies,  its  evident  mixture  of  yellow  lliows  that  it  truly 

belongs  to  the  hyacinth. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Enft  and 
Welt  Indies.  The  oriental  is  the  harder,  but  the 
i^merican  is  often  equal  to  it  in  colour.  The  ruba- 
ctllc  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  generally 
brought  over  among  the  rubies  ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  : 
the  other  varieties  ,ue  found  in  Siklia  and  Bohemia. 

HYACINTHUS,  hyac-  nth,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  iQih  order,  droiiaria-.  The  corolla  is  cani- 
panulated,  and  there  arc  three  melliferous  pores  at 
the  top  of  the  germen.  There  are  iix  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  molt  remarkable  is  the  oricntalis,  or 
eaflern  hyacinth.  Of  this  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties,  amounting  to  fome  hundreds,  each 
of  which  dirters  from  the  reft  in  fome  rcfpcft  or 
other.  This  plant  hath  a  l.irge,  purplilh,  bulbous 
root,  fending  up  feveral  narrow  cred.  leaves  eight  or 
ten  inches  long  ;  theHower  llalk  is  upright,  robulf, 
and  fucculent,  from  lo  to  15  inches  in  height  :  a- 
dorned  upward  with  many  large  funnel  or  bell  ihaped 
flowers,  fA'elling  at  the  bafe,  and  cut  half  way  into 
Iix  parts;  coUeiited  into  a  large  pyramidal  fpikc  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties  ;  Howcring  in  April 
or  May. 

Thefe  plants  arc  cultivated  with  thegreatcft  fuccefs 
in  Holland,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  Each  varieiy  is  by  the  florifts 
dilUhguiflied  either  by  the  name  of  the  pLice  where 
firft  raifed,  or  the  perfon  who  raifed  them,  or  the 
names  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals, 
poets,  and  celebraied  ancient  hiflorians,  gods,  god- 
dcd'es,  &c.  They  are  fold  by  all  the  feed-dealers. 
The  prices  are  from  three  pence  per  root  tolive  or  tea 
pounds  or  more  ;  and  fome  varieties  are  in  fuch  high 
cftecm  among  the  riori lis,  that  20/. or  30/.  will  be  given 
for  a  lii'.gle  bulb.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  prnfper 
any  where,  though  the  line  kinds  require  a  little  fl)el- 
ter  during  the  winter.  They  may  be  propagated  ci- 
ther by  leeds  or  off- lets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a  good  oriental  hyacinth  are,  a 
ftcni  perfectly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
flrong  and  well-proportioned  that  it  will  fullain  the 
■^'eight  of  the  Horers  without  bending:  the  ilorets 
fhould  be  large,  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
Jiumtrous,  10  or  15  at  lealf,  but  are  often  20  or  30 
in  number  ;  and  Ihuuld  be  placed  equally  round  the 
Ifcm,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below 
than  above,  diminifliing  gradually  in  length  upward 
in  inch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid,  and  each 
pedicle  fufficieutly  (Irong  to  fupport  the  florets  with- 
out drooping.  The  curious  in  thefc  plants  are  care- 
ful never  to  plant  the  tine  forts  two  years  together  in 
the  fame  bed  of  eanh  ;  for  by  planting  ihem  every 
year  in  a  frcth  bed,  the  beauiy  of  the  flowers  is  great- 
ly improved. 

HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feaftsheld  at  Spar- 
ta, in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas  king  of 
Spart.i,  and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 


rus.  The  youth  fliowing  moft  inclination  to  the  for- 
mer, his  rival  grew  jealous  ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  one 
day  as  .Apollo  was  phying  at  the  dil'cus,  i.  e.  quoits, 
with  Hyacinih,  Zcphyrus  turned  the  dirtdion  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  jiad  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinih,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  flower  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  as  a  farther  token  of  refpeft,  they  fay,  command- 
ed this  feall.  The  Hyacinthia  lalled  three  days  ;  the 
lirll  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailingthc 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fccond  in  feafting  and  re- 
joicing. 

HYADES,  in  aflronomy,  are  feven  flars  in  the 
bull's  head,  f.imous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.  Wliencc  their  name  TkAc,  from  the  Greek 
!/!;»  "  to  rain."  The  principal  ot  ihem  is  in  the  left 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  uUibiiran. 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  liouefs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  iji  conipaffion  to  them,  tranflated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull's  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this  conllcllation  being 
fnppofed  toprefage  rain.  Others  reprtfeni  the  Hyadcs 
asBacchus'snurfcs;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  rcfentment  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranllated  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven. 

HYj^CNA,  in  zoology,  fee  Canis. 

HYAINIUS  i.APis,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of 
a  ftone  faid  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  hyasna. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  thefc  floncs,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBERNACULUM,  in  botany,  winter-quar- 
ters; derincd  by  Linnasus  to  be  part  of  the  plant 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du- 
ring the  feverities  of  the  winter.     Sec  iJt/LB  and 

GEiMMA. 

HYBLA  (anc.  geog.),orMECARA;  which  laftnarae 
it  took  from  the  JNlegareans,  who  led  thither  a  co- 
lony ;  called  alfo  Hyhla  Parva,  and  Ca/cotis.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  Megara  was  extinft,  but  the  name  Hybla  re- 
mained on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from 
it.  It  was  fuuated  on  thecaft  coaft  of  Sicily,  bctwccri 
Syracufe  and  the  Lcontines.  Caleota,  and  Megarenfei, 
the  names  ot  the  people,  who  were  of  a  prophetic  fpi- 
rit,  being  the  defcendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol- 
lo. HybUui  the  epithet.  — The  HybUi  colles,  fmall  e- 
minences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place, 
were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpecially 
thyme  ;  the  honey  gathered  fron\  which  was  by  the 
ancients  reckoned  the  bell  in  the  world,  excepting  that 
of  Hymettus  in  Anica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  call- 
ed Mil Toffl ,  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  ferality,  till 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  Altna  ;  and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Mai  Paffi.  In  a  fecond  eruption,  by  a  (liowerof  afhcs 
from  the  mountain,  it  foon  realFumcd  its  ancient  beau- 
ty and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bet 
Pafi:  and  laflofall,  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  again 
laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  mofl 
wretched  fterility ;  fmcc  which  time  it  is  again  known 
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by  the  appelUtlon  of  Mai  Pajji.  However,  the  lava 
ill  its  courfc  over  this  beautiful  country  has  left  fcvcral 
little  illandsor  hillocks,  jull  fulTicicut  to  Ihow  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  lingular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  luoft  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
rounded  and  rendered  almoll  inacceinblc  by  large  fields 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

hiBLA-AJajor,  (anc.  gcog.),  was  (Ituated  in  the 
trad  lying  between  mount  A'Atii  and  the  river  Symc- 
tbus.     Ill  P.iufanias's  time  defolate. 

HiULA-I^li'io! ,  or  Hfia-a,  (anc.  geog.),  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily,  fituatcd  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 
Herminius ;  nowRACusA. 

HYI3R1DA  ri.ANi  A,  a  monflrous  produftion  of 
two  different  fjiecics  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule 
among  animals.  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
propagate. 

HYBRISTICA,  [of  oCfn  injur)  ),  in  antiquity,  a  fo- 
lemn  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facriiiccs  and 
other  ceremonies;  at  which  the  men  attended  in  the  ap- 
parel of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do 
honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddafs, 
or  both.  Or,  according  to  tiie  account  given  by  others, 
the  hybriflica  was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein 
the  women  being  drclTcd  like  men,infultcd  their  huf- 
bands,  and  treated  them  with  all  marks  of  fuperiority, 
in  the  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently 
defended  their  country  with  lingular  courage  againlt 
Cleomencs  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the 
great  actions  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  fig- 
nifies  infamy  ;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  ot- 
cafion,  wherein  the  women  ftruttcd  about  in  men's 
clothes,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  is  pet- 
ticoats. 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tranfparent 
veficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fomctimes  found 
folitary,  and  fonietimes  in  chifters,  upon  the  liver  and 
various  other  p.irts,  efpecially  in  hydiopical  cafes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  called  alfo  htdromancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  water. 

HYI)k  (Ldward),  earlof  Clarendon,  and  lord  high 
chancellorof  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Chefliirc,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon, 
in  Wiitlhire,',  in  1608.  He  was  entered  ot  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford,  where,  in  1625,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  ard  afterwards  fludicd  the  law  in  the  Middie- 
Templc.  In  the  parliament  which  bcijun  at  V\'eft- 
miniller  April  10,  1640,  he  fervcd  for  Wottoii-BaiFct 
in  Wiltfliire.  But  that  paili:imeiit  being  foon  after 
diffolved,  he  was  thofcn  for  Saltalh  in  Cornwall  inthe 
long  parliament.  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  committees  to 
examine  into  divers  grievances  ;  but  at  laft  being  dif- 
fatish'cd  with  the  proceedings  in  ihe  parliament,  he  re- 
tired to  the  king,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a  privy-councellor,  and  knight.  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  went  to  France, 
whereafter  the  de.Tth  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy  council  to  Charles  II.  In  1649,  he  and 
the  lord  Cottington  were  fent  amballadors  extraordi- 
nary into  Spain,  ar.d  in  1657  he  w  as  conftituted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  before  the  re- 
Aoration,  tlic  duke  uf  York  fell  in  love  svith  Mrs 


Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor's  elded  daughter,  bot 
carefully  concealed  the  amour  both  from  the  king  and 
chancellor.  As  it  was  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  gained  ujion  her,  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  fulril  his  engagement,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performedafter  the  rcftoration.  Upon  the  reftora- 
lion,her  father  waschofen  chancellorof  the  univerlit/ 
of  Oxford  ;  and  Ibon  after  created  biron  Hindon,  in 
Wilifliire,  vif'ount  Cornbury  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  carl 
of  Clarendon  in  Wiltfliire  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry 
lord  Falkland,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
Hiire.  He  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king's  prero- 
gative, nor  encroach  upon  the  libcrtiesof  the  people  ; 
and  therefore  would  not  fei  afide  the  petition  ofright, 
nor  endeavour  to  raife  the  ftar-chamber  or  high-com- 
miffion  courts  again  :  nor  did  he  attempt  to  repeal  the 
bill  Ibrtricnnial  parliaments  ;  and  when  hemight  have 
obtained  two  millions  for  a  ftanding  revenue,  he  alked 
but  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  an- 
vun,  which  he  thought  would  ftill  put  the  king  upon 
the  neceffity  of  having  recourfc  to  bis  parliament.  In 
tills  jnft  condutfl  he  is  faid  to  have  been  inHucnced  by 
the  following  incident,  which  happened  fome  years  be 
fore.  When  he  firft  began  togrow  eminentin  the  law 
•  he  went  down  to  vilit  his  father  in  Wililhire  ;  who,  one 
day  as  they  were  walking  in  the  ficl  is  together,  ob- 
fervcd  to  him,  that  men  of  liis  profcflion  were  apt  to 
flretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty ; 
but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any  eminence  in 
hisprofellion,  never  to  ficriticelhe  laws  and  liberty  of 
hiscountry  tohisown  intereftorthe  willof  his  prince  : 
he  repeated  his  advice  twice  ;  and  immediately  falling 
into  a  tit  of  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a  few  hours  :  and  this 
circnmftance  hadalaftiiigintluencenponhiin.  In  1662, 
he  oppofed  a  propufal  fur  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  how- 
ever, the  foUowiiigyear,  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol  ;  but  they 
were  rcjcfted  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1664,  he  op- 
pofed the  war  with  Holland.  In  Auguft  1667,  he 
was  removed  from  his  port  of  lord  chancellor  ;  and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimes  and  niifdemeanors  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France,  when  a 
bill  was  paifed  for  baiiiiliing  him  from  the  king's  do- 
minions. See  Britain,  n"  211,  217.  He  rtiided  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  and  dying  there  in  1674,  his 
body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Well- 
rainfterabbey.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  the  re- 
bellion, 3  vols  folio,  and  6  vols  oclavo  j  a  fecond  part 
of  which  w,is  lately  bequeathed  te  the  public  !>y  his 
lordihip's  Jefcc  iidant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 
2.  A  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occalion  of  their  embracing  the 
Romilh  religion.  :?.  An  aiifwer  to  Hcbbcs's  Levia- 
than. 4.  A  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  oiflavo  ,  and  fome  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biogrsphical  Hi- 
ftory of  England,  obferves,  that  "  fhe  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubborn  a  nature  for  the 
age  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content  (fays 
he)  to  have  enflaved  milVK^ns,  he  might  have  been 
more  a  monarch  than  an  unrrinctly  king.  But  he 
did  not  only  look  upon  himfclf  as  the  guardi.nn  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had  alfo  a  pride 
5  G  3  in 
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Vydk.    "fn  his  minre  that  wa$  above  vice  ;  and  chofc  rather  to 

--T-    be  a  vidim  hiniftlC,  than  laciificc  his  iiuegrity.     Ke 

had  only  one  pai  t  10  att,  which  was  that  ot  an  houclt 
man.  His  ern  iiiits  allowcii  thcmfclves  a  much  greater 
Ltiiude  ;  thty  loaded  liiin  with  calumnies, blamed  him 
even  fur  their  own  errors  xnd  mifcondud,  and  hi.lj.cd 
to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffooneries  as  he  dcfpifed.  tie 
was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  much  happier,  man, 
alone  and  in  exile,  than  Charles  the  Second  upon  his 
throne." 

And  the  following  charader  of  this  nobleman  is  gi- 
ven by  Mr  Walpole.  '<  Sir  Kdward  Hyde  (fays  lie), 
who  oppofcd  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  p.ir- 
ty  of  an  aHiltted  one,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  acted 
confcicntioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  r£iloration,when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na- 
tion intrealed  the  kingand  his  niiniller  to  be  abfolute. 
Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power 
h  id  never  ceafcd.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded 
populace  w'erc  lefs  the  caufts  of  the  chancellor's  fall, 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  his 
lordlhip's  having  refufcd  to  accept  for  him  the  4lavery 
of  his  country.  Like  juftice  lierfclf,  he  held  the  ba- 
lance between  the  ncceifary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  and  the  intcrcfts  of  the  people.  This  never- 
dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  clamour  againll,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrcded  his 
mailer's  evil  government.  Almofl  every  virtue  of  a 
minillcr  made  his  charadler  venerable.  As  an  hiflo- 
rian,  he  ftcms  more  exceptionable.  His  majefty  and  elo- 
quence, his  power  of  painting  characters,  his  know- 
ledge of  his  fubjeft,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  wri- 
ters ;  yet  he  has  both  great  and  Utile  faults.  Of  ihe 
latter,  his  ftories  of  ghofls  and  unieus  are  not  to  be  de- 
fended. His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a 
laboured  jnftilicatioii  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates 
faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always  Aides  in;  and  he 
has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darkcft  ihades  with  gleams 
of  light  that  take  off  all  imprelhon  of  horror.  One 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  ilatcfman  and  hidorian,  that  he  aded  for 
liberty,  but  wrote  for  prerogstivc." 

HvDE  (Dr  Thomas),  profcfl'or  of  Arabic  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  the  moll  learned  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  was  born  in  1656;  and  fludied  firfl  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  18 
years  of2ge,he  was  fent  from  Cambridge  toLondon  to 
iffift  Mr  Brian  Walton  iu  the  great  work  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  trail - 
fciibe  the  Pcrllin  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
rafters,  which  archbilhop  Uflicr,  who  well  knew  the 
difHcnliy  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
poflible  nik  nnlffstoanativePerrun.  Afterhehad  hap- 
pily fucceeoed  \n  this,  he  affilled  in  corrcding  fcveral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton's  work,  for  w  hich  he  was  perfefl- 
ly  qualified.  He  was  made  archdeacon  ofGloucefter, 
canon  of  ChiiO-church,  bead  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  proftlTor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  uiiiverlity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fc- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  11.  and  William  111.  ;  and  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  fill  this  pofl,  as  he  could  converfe 
in  the  languages  which  he  underflood.  There  never 
was  an  En^ifhman  iu  his  iltuation  of  life  who  made  lu 


great  a  progrefs  ;  but  his  mind  was  fo  engrotTed  by  his  Hydmitu 
beloved  Uuoics,   ih«t  he  is  laid  to  have  been  but   ill  || 

qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con-  Hydrango* 
verfation.  Of  all  his  learned  v\orks  (the  very  cata-  "^  ' 
iogue  of  which,  as  obl'crved  by  Anth.  \\'ood,  is  a 
curiofity),  his  Ritigh  ycUn/m  I  irjant/n  is  the  n.ofl 
cclebraitd.  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  niafter  of  the  Temple,  has  collefttd 
feveral  of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  rcpublifli- 
ed  them,  with  fome  additional  i.illeriations,  and  his 
life  prefixed,  iu  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 
great  mau  died  on  the  i8tli  of  Kei  ru.iry,  1702.  A- 
mong  his  other  works  are,  i.  A  Latin  tranllation  of 
Ulug  Beg's  obfervations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  fixed  liars;  and,  2.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

HYDNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  tho  natural  or- 
der of  fu iigi,  belonging  10  the  crypttgkmia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  echinated  or  \  riekly  on  the  un- 
der lide.  One  of  the  fpecics,  nameti  the  Jmiricatur/i, 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  fiund  in  woods.  It 
hath  a  convex  hat,  tiled,  Ifanding  on  a  fmoolh  pil- 
lar, of  a  pale  flelh-culuur,  with  white  prickles.  It 
is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  laid  to  be  of  a  very  delicate 
talte. 

HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  fcrpent  in  the 
marfli  of  Lcrna,  in  Peloponnefus,  reprefeiutd  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
anotherimmeiliately  fuccccded  in  its  place,  unltfs  the 
wound  was  inflantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked 
this  monftcr  ;  and  having  caufed  loUus  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  offthelieads  he 
ajiplicd  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  he 
dcltroj  cd  the  Hydra. 

1  h;s  hydra  with  many  headsisfaid  to  have  been  oii- 
ly  a  multitude  of  fcrpents,  wlii  Ji  infcfled  the  marflies 
of  Lerna  near  Mycene,  and  which  fcemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  deltroycd.  Heiculcs,  with  the  affillance 
of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  ihem,  by 
burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged. 

IfvDRA,  in  allronomy,  a  fouthernconflf  11a tion, con- 
fiding of  a  number  ot  (lars,  imagined  to  reprefcnt  a 
water  lerpent.  The  flars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue, are  twenty-feven  ;  in  Tycho's,  nineteen  ;  in 
Hcvelius's,  thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes. 
See  Polype  ;  and  Anim-i^lcule,  n"  24.  &/eg. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phylicians,  remedie* 
which  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 
The  word  is  formed  of  vJaf  water,  and  «xu»  to  draw 
or  lead;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up- 
on a  millakcn  fuppolition,  that  every  purgative  had 
fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
now,  however,  difcovered,  that  oil  (Irong  purgatives 
will  prove  hydragogues,  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or 
in  weak  conilitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re- 
commended as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder,  the 
root  of  iris,  foldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thedecandria  clafs  of  plsnts; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 3th  or- 
der, SuccuUutx.  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  biroftrated, 
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and  cut  round,  or  parting  liorizon tally.  Tlicre  is  but 
one  fpccics,»/2.  the  arborcfccns,  a  native  of  Noitii  A- 
inerica,  from  whence  it  haih  lately  been  fcnt  to 
Europe,  and  is  prclcrved  in  gardens,  more  for  tlic  fake 
of  variety  than  beauiy.  It  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ; 
and  lirtth  many  foft  pithy  flalks,  j^arniflicd  uith  two 
oblong  heart-fhapcd  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flow- 
ers arc  produced  at  the  top  of  tiic  ilalks  in  a  corym- 
bus.  They  arc  white,  compofcd  of  five  petals  with 
ten  flamina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  It  is  eafily  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots  ;  the  bcfl  time  for  which 
is  the  end  of  Odobcr.  Tlie  plants  thrive  bed  in  a 
niuill  foil,  and  require  to  be  Qieltcred  from  fevcre 
Irofls. 

HYDRASTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamiaorder,belotiging  toihc  polyandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  Tiiere  is  neither  calyx  nor  ncc- 
larium  ;  there  are  three  petals;  and  the  berry  is  com- 
pofed  of  monofpermoiis  acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickillver.  The  word  is  formed  of  t./Wf  aqua,  "  wa- 
trr,"  and  afyufnt,  argetitinii,  "  filver;  q.  d.  viater  of 
Jiher,  on  account  ot  its  rcfembliiig  liquid  or  melicd 
filver. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
flui('s,  and  the  conftrudlion  of  all  kinds  of  inftrunicnts 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  Hydrostatics, 
fed.  iv. 

HYDRENTER.OCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  ilie  intcftines  dcfcend  into  the  fcro- 
tuni,   together  with  a  quintity  of  waiter. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
ariliiig  from  water  ;  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  fcrotum,  which  fomctimcs  grows  to  ihc 
fize  of  one's  head,  without  pain,  but  exceedingly  trou- 
blefomc  to  the  patient.     Sec  Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  prcternitural  diftenfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  l\i.c  by  a  llagnation  and 
exiravafation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  collected  in 
the  inlide of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  hiliinul ;  as 
that  collected  on  tlie  outlide  is  termed  ext<:riial.  Sec 
(the  /'/(/-'x  fiibjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROCHAKIS,  the  little  water-li  i.y  :  A 
genus  of  i!ie  anncaiidrii  order,  belonging  to  the  dicBcia 
cla(sof  pluits  ;  and  in  ihc  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  firft  order,  l^alvuf.  The  fpathaof  (he  male  is 
diphyllous;  the  calyx  tritid  ;  the  corolla  tripctalous  ; 
the  three  interior  filamenis  llyliferous.  The  female 
calyx  trifid;  the  corolla  tripctalous;  theftylcsfix;  the 
capfule  has  fix  cells,  and  is  polyfpcrmous  inferior. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  ofBricain,  growing 
in  (low  (Ire.'.ms  and  wet  ditches.  It  hath  kidney  ihaped 
leaves,  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  browniSi  green  colour, 
with  white  blolToms.  There  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers  of  a  very  fwect  fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water-navelwort  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peiilandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der ihc  45th  order,  UmbcHat.t.  The  umbel  is  (imple  ; 
the  involicrum  tetraphyllous ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the 
feeds  are  half  round  and  comprciled.  There  are  feve- 
ral  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  rv<  r  cultivated  in  gir- 
dcns.  One  of  them,  a  native  of  Britain,  grnwiujr  in 
luarniy  grounds,  is  fuppofed  by  the  fanncrstooccalion 


the  rot  in  (heefv.    The  leaves  have  central  leaf-ftillcs,  Hydregn- 
with  about  five  flowers  in  a  rundlc  ;  the  petals  are  of       phy 
a  reddilh  white.  II 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  dc-  ^1^">^'\ 
fcribing  the  fca,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c. — Wita  re- 
gard to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  cowix- 
ter-tiJes,  foundings,  bays  gulphs,  creeks,  &c. ;  as 
alfoof  the  rocks,  Ihelvcs,  fauds,  (hallows,  promonto- 
ries, harbours;  the  diilance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another;  with  every  thing  that  Ls  rcmarkiblc, 
wliciher  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaA. 

HYDROLEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  onier,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous ;  the  filaments  at  the  bafe  arc 
cordate  ;   the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  bivalvej. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wa- 
ter, pracliled  by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  u'  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  neirly  an  cqu^l 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment- 
ed, it  is  called  fimplt  h}  drome  I  i  and  when  it  has  un- 
dergone the  fpiriiuous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the 
viiidus  hjdromtt  or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftanccs,  vegetable  or 
animil,  is  fnfceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
]ianicularly  of  the  fpirituons  fermentation.  1  o  in- 
ducc  this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceifary  but  to  di- 
lute it  fiifncienily  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofcd  10  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whitefl,  pureil, 
and  bed  ta.led  honey  muft  be  chofcn  ;  and  this  mult 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter: a  part  of  this  liquor  mufl  be  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing, and  the  liquor  fcuinmed,  till  its  confiilencc  is 
fuch  that  a  frelh  egg  fliall  be  fupportcd  upon  its  fur- 
face  witiiont  finking  more  th  in  h-lf  its  ihickncfs  into 
the  liquor  ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  llraineJ  and  pour- 
ed througli  a  funnel  into  a  b'.rrcl:  thisbirrtl,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  mull  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 
cq  I  sblc  as  is  pollible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofcd.  The 
phenomena  of  ihe  fjiirituous  Icrmcniation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  tlirec 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which 
they  will  diminiih  and  ccafe.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  barrel  molt  be  tilled  U|>  occafionjlly  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liq  lor  of  honey,  fume  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofc  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  Hows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 
\\'hen  the  fermentation  ccafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be- 
come very  vinous,  ihe  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year  afterwards  the  mead 
will  be  fit  to  put  into  Ixittles. 

The  vinous  hyJromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine;  ncverihclcfs  it  retains  long  a  tarte  of  honey, 
which  is  iinpleahng  to  fome  pcrfons  ;  but  this  tallc  it 
is  faid  to  lofc  entirely  by  bring  kept  a  very  lon^  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  f'.igar,  and  of  the  moll  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  ficcharine,  is  generally  morediliic  lily  cfFciiled, 
rcq  lircs  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  th  lU  that  of 
ordinary  vines  made  from  the  juice  .f  grapes;  and 
ihcfb  villous  liquors  always  prcfcrve  a  facchariiic  lafle. 
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Hydrome-  which  fliows  ihat  a  part  of  them  is  become  Ipiri- 
"^ij        tmnis. 

'~~''  HYDROMETER,  an  inflrument  to  meafurc  the 

gravity,  dciuity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  ct  water  and 
other  lluiils.     Stc  Hydrostatics,  11°  13. 

Thouf^li  this  inftnimcnt  is  incaj^able  of  determining 
the  f^iccific  gravity  of  liquors  with  pcrfcd't  accuracy, 
yet  in  the  way  of  imblic  biuincfs  it  hss  iindoulucdly 
the  aJvaiit;igc  of  every  other,  on  account  of  the  cafe 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  ul'cd  ;  and  for 
this  rcafon  it  has  been  adopted  by  government,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  flrength  ol  fpirituous  liquors. 

PiUTraa/.  Dr  Blagdcn,  who  was  lately  employed  to  make  ixpc- 

■»ol.  80.  rimentson  this  fubjcel,  is  of  opinion,  thatglafs  is  ihe 
niofl  proper  material  for  the  conflruflion  of  an  hy- 
drometer. Its  fcnfibiliiy  depends  on  the  llze  of  its 
ftcm.  In  the  old  areometers  the  flem  was  made  fo 
large,  that  the  vohime  of  water  difplaccd  between  its 
kail  and  greaieft  iinm«rfions  was  equal  to  the  whole 
difference  of  fpecitic  gravity  between  water  and  alco- 
hol, or  perhaps  more;  whence  its  fcale  of  divifions 
mufl  be  very  fmall,  and  could  not  give  the  fpccific 
gravity  with  much  accuracy.  On  this  account  weights 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  whtcii  the  ftem  could  be 
jiiadc  fmaller  ;  each  weight  afiording  a  new  commence- 
ment of  its  fcale  j  fo  that  the  lizc  of  the  divilions  on  a 
given  length  was  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  as  one  or  more 
■weights  were  employed,  thedian)eterof  the  flem  being 
Jefl'ened  in  the  fiibduplicate  proportion  of  the  incrcafcd 
length  of  the  divifions.  This  method,  howevir,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  has  been  carried  to  excefs  ;  and 
the  following  is  recommended  as  a  proper  mean  be- 
twixt thefe  extremes,  to  determine  the  fpecitic  gravi- 
ty of  fpirituous  liquors  to  three  places  ot  decimals. 

In  (his  method  the  weight  of  water  is  fuppoftd  to 
be  unity,  or  l  with  any  number  of  cyphers  annexed  : 
"  the  whole  compafs  of  numbers,  therefore,  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  to  water,  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  would  be 
the  ditfercnce  between  825,  the  weight  of  rediticd 
fpirit,  and  1000 '.he  weight  of  water,  which  is  175. 
To  make  allowance  for  the  ligiuefl  fpirit  and  heaviell 
■water,  however,  at  all  the  common  temperatures,  the 
difference  may  be  fuppofed  220.  The  Hem  might 
fliow  every  twenty  of  thefe  divilions,  and  thus  ten 
weights  would  be  fufticient  for  the  whole.  Hence  the 
iRconvenicnce  of  (liifting  the  weights,  which  has  ai- 
rways been  complained  of,  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  avoided :  as  people  verfant  in  that  bulincfs  would 
fcldom  err  fo  far  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence previous  to  making  any  trial.  Hence  alfo  the 
flem  may  be  made  fmall  enough,  and  the  fcale  gra- 
duated fo  nicely  as  to  make  the  inlhumcnt  fufficient- 
ly  accurate. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  it  Would  be  proper 
to  have  the  weights  adapted  to  the  hydrometer  mark- 
ed wiih  the  different  fpecitic  gravities  which  they  arc 
intended  to  indicate  ;  Zero  on  the  top  of  the  flem 
without  a  weight  being  fupyiofed  to  mean  800,  and 
20  at  the  bottom  to  (ignify  820,  wiiich  number  the 
firfl  weight  would  carry  ;  the  fucceliive  weights  being 
marked,  840,  860,  &c.  ;  and  the  divilion  on  the  flem 
cut  by  the  fluid  under  trial,  would  be  a  number  always 
to  be  added  to  that  on  the  weight  ;  the  fum  of  the  two 
Ihowingthc  true  fpecific  gravity.  The  weights  fliould 
undoubtedly   be  Diadc  to  apply  on   the  top  of  the 
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flem,  fo  as  never  fo  come  in  contaft  ■wuh  the  liquor  ; 
and  in  uling  the  hyifromcter,  its  item  Ihould  always  be 
prcli'cd  ilown  lower  than  the  point  at  which  it  will  ul- 
timately rell,  that  by  being  wetted  it  may  ocsafion  no 
relirtanec  to  the  rtnid.  The  inllrument  iifelf  Ihould 
be  of  as  regulira  Ihapeand  with  as  lew  inequalities  as 
podiblc,  that  all  impediments  to  its  moiiuns  may  be 
avoided. 

HVUllOMPHALUS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  ariling  from  a  coUediou  of 
water. 

HYDROPHANES,Ocui.uslMuNPi,or/,<i/«;i7«. 
/<ji//;j,  a  kind  of  precious  flonc  higlily  efleemed  among 
the  ancients,  but  liitle  known  to  the  moderns  till 
Mr  Boyle  made  his  obfervations  upon  it.  Its  fpecitic 
gravity  is  about  2.04S  ;  its  colour  of  an  opaque  whitilh 
brown  ;  it  is  not  folublc  in  acids  nor  affected  by  alka- 
lies, but  is  eafily  cut  and  polidud.  Sometimes  it  gives 
fire  with  fletl,  fomctimes  nut.  It  is  infuliblc/>i.v/r  ; 
but  when  urged  by  a  blow-pipe,  changes  to  a  brownifh 
brittle  fubllance.  It  is  found  in  beds  over  the  opals 
in  Hungary,  Silefis,  and  Saxony,  and  over  the  chal- 
cedonies and  agates  in  Iceland.  Thefe  ftoncs  in  gene- 
ral are  either  of  aycUowilh  green,  milky  grey,  or  of  a 
yellow  like  that  of  amber. 

The  moil  remarkable  property  of  this  flone  is,  that 
it  becomes  tranfparent  by  mere  infufiou  in  any  aque- 
ous tluid  ;  but  gradually  rcfiimcs  its  opacity  when  dry. 
There  arc  three  of  thefe  (lones  in  the  Britilli  mufeuini 
at  London;  the  largell  of  them  about  the  lizc  of  a 
cherry  flonc,  but  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  opaque  and 
coloured  like  a  common  yellow  pea  ;  it  may  be  fcratch- 
td,  though  not  w  ithout  clifEculty,  by  a  common  kniie, 
noiwithltaniling  which  it  fecms  to  leave  a  mark  upon 
glafs.  it  docs  not  ferment  with  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  has  lain  fome  hours  in  water,  it  becomes  tranipa- 
rent,  and  of  a  ycliow  amber  colour.  The  change  be- 
gins foon  after  the  immerfion,  and  at  one  end  in  form 
of  a  little  fpot  ;  but  in  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  tranfparency  begins  round  the  edges.  By  degrees 
the  fpot  increafes,  until  the  whole  flonc  becomes  uni- 
formly clear  ihronghoiit:  when  out  of  the  water  it 
lofts  its  tranfparency,  firfl  at  one  end,  and  then  gradu- 
ally over  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque  ;  which  change  happensin  lefstimethanittakcs 
to  become  tranfparent.  This  change  is  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  hydrophaues.  Bergman  informs  us, 
that  fome  fleatites  produce  the  fame  effcft  ;  and  M. 
Magellan,  that  the  crult  of  chalcedonies  and  agates 
frequently  produce  the  fame  appearance. 

Mtllrs  Bruckman  and  Velthcim  were  the  firfl  who 
particularly  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  flone,  and 
inveftigitcd  itsproperties, many  ofwhich  were  brought 
to  light  by  tlitir  endeavours.  Their  account  is  to  the 
following  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the  flone  is  put  into 
water,  it  exhales  a  mufly  fmell,  feveral  air-bubbles  a- 
rife,  and  it  becomes  gradually  tranfparent.  Some  of 
the  ftones  becomes  colonrlcfs  as  foon  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly tranfparent,  others  have  a  more  or  lefs  deep 
yellow  colour  ;  fome  acquire  a  beautiful  ruby  colour  ; 
and,la(lly,  others  gain  aline  colourof  mother-of-pearl, 
or  of  a  bluilh  opal.  Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  hydroplunes  is  immerfed,  it  gains 
only  its  ufual  degree  of  tranfparency  wiih  the  colour 
peculiar  to  it.     Wtcn  we  look;  at  it  in  tlie  moifl  flate, 
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[ydro.     we  perceive  a  luminous  point,  varying  its  {ituation  as 
phobi*     ihc  polition  of  the  eye  is  altered.  This  luminous  point 
I  is  nut,  according   to  Mr  Bruckman,  the  immediate 

[ydro-  j„,jgc  of  the  fun,  but  a  reflection  of  that  image  re- 
''y_  •  fractedinthclubllanccofthc  (lone  itftlf,a phenomenon 
wliich  pioh.ibly  gave  rife  to  ihc  name  of  ectt/ni  mundi. 
Mr  Bruckman  left  a  piece  of  this  (lone  weighing  JJ 
grains  fcvcii  hours  in  water,  the  fpaccrequifite  to  make 
it  perfeilly  tranfpartnt  ;  and  in  that  time  he  found 
thu  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight.  The 
hydrophanes  becomes  much  looner  tranfparent  wheti 
put  into  hot  water ;  and  the  lame  happens  if  it  be 
dijjpcd  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  rather  a  very  dilute 
foUition  of  alkali.  Wlien  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
becomes  very  quick'y  iranfparcnt,  and  will  continue 
fo,  on  account  ot'the  ftrong  aitraction  of  that  acid  for 
moifture,  which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmofphcre  as 
is  necclTary  to  keep  the  lloiic  tranfparent  ;  but  its  opa- 
city will  return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  alkaline  liquor 
and  afterwards  dried. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water: 
a  terrible  fy  nrptora  of  the  rabies  canina ;  and  which  has 
likewife  been  found  to  take  place  in  violent  iniiamma- 
lioiisof  the  ftomach  and  in  hyfleric  fits.  See  Medi- 
ci ne-/«(/cx. 

HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fame  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupply 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  conn- 
tries.  This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  afes  of 
Qiountains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  ia  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 


monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  cctraitdia  clafs  of  Hydro- 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tetrapartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel-  phyl'uu 
fliaped  ;  the  fruit  two-edged  and  one  fcedcd.  J' 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  water-leak  :  A  genus  of  ^^;'l' 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcniandria  '[^  ' 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  co- 
rolla is  campanulated,  with  five  melliferous  longitudi- 
nal Aria  on  the  infidc  ;  the  fligma  is  bifid  ;  the  cap- 
fula  globofe  and  bivalved.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Virginianum,  or  water-leaf  of  Morinus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of 
America  on  moifl  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is  cora- 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  flelhy  fibres,  from  which  arifc 
many  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
jagged  into  three,  five,  or  fevea  lobes,  almoll  to  the 
midrib,  indented  on  thtir  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loofe  clufters  hanging  downward,  are  bell- 
fliapcd,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots ;  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
water. 

HYDROPS,  in  medicine,  thefame  with  Dropst. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for 
the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofcopc  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confid- 
ing of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy- 
linder was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, 
to  wliich  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucceffively 
contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  Sec  Hyp&ostaticSj 
fed.  vi. 
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